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COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 8. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—po——— 
Private Bitus— 

Ordered, ‘That Standing Orders 129 and 39 be suspended, and that the time for de- 
positing Petitions against Private Bills, or against any Bill to confirm any Provisional 
Order, or Provisional Certificate, and for depositing duplicates of any Documents re- 
lating to any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional Certificate, be 
extended to Monday the 21st instant, —( The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Stockton Carrs Railway Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be read the third time “upon em the 21st 
of April, (Mr. Dodds) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the w ords “That the” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ Order for the Third Reading 
of the Bill be discharged,” —{ Mr. J. Lowther, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill to be read the third time upon Friday 
25th April 


MOTIONS. 


ns 


PartiAMENT—ParivitecE (Stockton Carrs Rartway Bitt)—Resotvtion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the issue of the Circular concerning the Stockton Carrs Railway Bill, by 
the honourable Member for Stockton, is a gross breach of the nee ra of this 
House,” —(Lord Randolph Churchill) ee ee 

After short debate, Amendment proposed 

To leave out from the word “‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, ‘‘ the honourable Member for Stockton having apologised for {the issue of the 
Circular concerning the Stockton Carrs Railway Bill, this House do now “proceed to 
the further consideration of the Private Business appointed for this day,”—(Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question :"—The House divided ; Ayes 99, Noes 139; Majority 40.— 
(Div. List, No. 61.) 13 SOL 47 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to: 


() a ‘a’a atl 
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[April 8.) | 
QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 

Stare or IneELaAND—ALLEGED Rior at CasTLEREA—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ae ee 

Prevention oF Ortme (IRELAND) Act, 1882—Seo. 14—Szarcnes FoR 
Arms—Question, Mr. Harrington; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PREVENTION OF Crime (IRELAND) Act, 1882—-ComPENsATION oR Marz- 
cious Insuny—Tae Bonover or Tratez—Question, Mr. acca gsn 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Law AnD Justice (InELAND)—Mn. GEoRGE Botroy—Questions, Mr. Healy ; ; 
Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland; Question, Mr. Sexton ; 
[No reply] .. oe 

Tae Irish Lanp Commission—Instructions To THE SuB- Commrssionzrs— 
Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan p 

Law anp Justice (InEtanp)—Lorp ARDILAUN’s Bartirrs—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland ‘ 

Iretanp—Tue Dustin Murver Trrats—Compensation to Mr. Fretp— 
Questions, Colonel King-Harman; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Scorranp—Tue Hicutanp Ororrers—Report or THE Roya Commission 
—Questions; Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, The Lord Advocate ai 

Ecyrr (Porirican Arrarrs)—Nvusar Pasaa anp Mr. Crirrorp Lirorp— 
Questions, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Rylands, Mr. M‘Ooan, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. J. 
Lowther; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone 

Perv — Action or tHe Foreign Dretomatic Bopy — Questions, Mr. 
Williamson, Sir William M‘Arthur ; er Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice ; 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces)— Tramine or THE WicKLow Mixit1a—Ques- 
tion, Mr. M‘Coan; Auswer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—Exzcrron or Guarpians—RATHDANGAN, Barrw- 
GLass—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tne War Orrice—Lower Drvision Crerxs—Question, Lord Randolph 
Churchill; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

CRIMINAL Law (Scornanp)—Casz or Lacutan M‘ Lzop—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, The Lord Advocate... ve 

Ecyrt (Events 1x tHe Soupan)—BERBER AND Kuartoum—Questione, 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Glad- 
stone . 

InLAND Revenve—Drawsacks ON SILVER Pxatz—Question, General Sir 
George Balfour; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

IrgLAND—REGISTRY OF Deeps OFFIce, Dusim—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Courtney , 

Law ann Justice (Inp1a)—Tue JupGEs or tHe Hicn Court or BrncaL 
AND THE SEcRETARY OF State FoR War—Question, Lord —_ 
Hamilton; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Govexnor GENERALsHIP or Eastern Rwoverta — Re-APPointMENT oF 
A.teko PasHa — Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Ecyrt—Sroret AGREEMENTS WITH Forzicx Powens—Questions, Mr. La- 
bouchere, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Portucat—Tue Conao River—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright ; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice Ps 

Army—Tue Army Crornine Factory, Prtico—Return or Nomper AND 
Cost or GarMENTs— Question, Mr. Dawson ; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington 

Eeyrt (Events IN THE Soupan)—Guwerat Gorpox—Questions, Colonel 

King-Harman, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Joseph 

Cowen, Mr. Macartney ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Lord 

Edmond Fitzmaurice we ue ales ee 
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Eoypt—ALexanpria InpEmNITY Commission—OCasz or Mrs. Riston— 
Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Inp1ta (MysorE)—Gotp Mininc Compantes—Concessions To Britisu Orrt- 
c1aLs, &c.—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy; Answer, Mr. J. K. Oross 

Eoyrt a VENTS IN THE Sovpan) — Genzrat Gorpon—Questions, Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Suez Canan Company—ARRANGEMENT WITH THE Eastern Surrowmens’ 
AssocraTion—Question, Sir Robert Peel; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Ecyrr (War in tHE Sovpan)—BnaritisH TRoors at Svaxin—Questions, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. J. Lowther; Answers, The sds ctuncid of 
Hartington 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


London Government Bill— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [7th April], 

‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the better Government of London, and 
other purposes connected therewith,’’—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill ordered (Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Hib- 
bert, Mr. George Russell) ; presented, and read the first time (Bill 171.) 


Army (Annual) Bill ! Bill 144|— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. <s +“ op 
A New Clause agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( The Judge Advocate 
General ;:)—After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


The House suspended its Sitting at ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


— 





AbDJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do adjourn till Monday the 21st 
of April,”’—( The Marquess of Hartington. ) 


Royat Irish Constasutary Act (6 anp 7 Witt IV., car. 14, sec. 13) 
—Exrra Porice ror THE Orry or Corx—Observations, Mr. Parnell ; 
Reply, Mr. Trevelyan :—Debate thereon .. 

Eeyrr (Events iv tHe Soupan)—GeEnERAL Gorpon—Observations, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Reply, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. os 


Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 86, Noes 27; Majority 59.— 
(Div. List, No. 62.) 


Public Health (Confirmation of Bye Laws) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. George Russell) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. George 
Russell, Sir Charles W. Diike, Mr. Hibbert); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 173.] 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Real Assets Administration Bill [Bill 98]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time upon Monday y 21st April. 


MOTIONS. 


a 


Commons Regulation Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 172] 


Marriages Legalisation (Wood Green Congregational Church) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles W. Ditke, Mr. Hibbert); presented, and read the first 
time [Bili 174] ie ee - oe ee 


ComMissaRIAT AND Transport Services (Eeyprian Campraicn)— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ee ee 


Caariry Commission— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


(1.15. 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 21. 


Merroroniran Ramway (Park Ratway anp ParwiamMenr Srreet In- 
PROVEMENT) Brrt1—Question, Observations, The Earl of Belmore; 
Reply, Lord Sudeley 

Ecyer (EvENTs IN THE Sovpan)—GeneraL " Gorvox—Observations, The 
Earl of Carnarvon a oe 

[5.0. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


I 


Law anp*Jusrice (Irztanp)—Txue Riots ar Lonponperry—Tuae Com- 
MISSION oF Inquiry—Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Army—Tue Roya Inisu Fustrrers—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. os 

Army (Avuxiurary Forors)—Nortn oF Irztanp Royat ARTILLERY— 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Auswer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Crime AND OUTRAGE (Inetanp)—OvrracEs In TrppERrARY—Question, Mr. 
Leahy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (IrRELAND)—IRREGULARITIES IN Brurast Worxuovsz—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Leahy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan., 

Inetanp—Recistry OF DEEDS OFFICE, Dustix—Question, Mr. Lynch ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney ; 

Contacious Diszases (AniMALs)—Foort-anp- Mourn Diszase—Tax Manxer 
at Sr. Ives—Question, Mr. Hicks; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Poor Law (IreLtanp)—ELEcrion oF Guarpians—Davumoitrre West—Suico 
Unton—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ee 

Ort AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) —DrstuRBANCES AT BALLYMACARRETT—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Iretanp—DeraLcaTions or Mr. Extiorr, Cottector oF Rares, Buack- 

rockK—Question, Mr. T. P. O'Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ve 
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ProTecTion OF Person AND Property (InELAnD) Act, 1881—CompEn- 
SATION FoR Maticious Burning ory Hay—Casg or Lavrenor REILEY 
—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army—Tue Army CLoTHinG Factory, Pimurco—Cosr oF Manuracrurr— 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr, Brand .. 

TrRELAND—InpDusTRIAL ScHOOLS Acr—Destrrure CuitpREN at Arny, Co. 
Kirpare—Question, Mr. Lynch ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Srarz or Inetanp—Meerines or THE Nationa Leacue—InrRusion oF 
THE Portce at Avenriu—Questions, Mr. Lynch; Answers, Mr. Tre- 
velyan ee 

ALLoTmMENts Extension Act, 1882—Ho.y Cross, CLEN?, Ouariry Lanps 
—Question, Mr. Jesse Collings ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Eoypt (EVENTS IN THE Soupan)—GENERAL Gorpon—Questions, Mr. Bourke, 
Mr. Chaplin, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. 
Onslow, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Ritchie, Sir John Hay, Baron 
Henry De Worms; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Gorst; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

WESTERN Pactrro—DErortaTion oF FRENCH Reorivisrs—Notice of Ques- 
tion, Mr. Gorst; Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice Ey = Ris os 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 0---— 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, aad Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Scortanp—Procurators Fiscac—RzEso_ution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ Procurators Fiscal should be prohibited from acting as factors or agents 
managing landed estates, and, wherever possible, from engaging in private practice 
as solicitors within the districts over which their Commissions extend,’ — 
Cameron,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “That the wordls roposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 52, Noes 35; Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 

Main Question, ‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” again pro- 
posed :— 

Post Orrick OrricilALs—APPOINTMENT OF SoLicirors TO PosTMASTERSHIPS 
—Observations, Sir Herbert.Maxwell; Reply, Mr. R..W. Duff:— 
Short debate thereon F oe os 

CHARITY Costictesonins~Arivncarts Extension Act, 1882—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Jesse Collings; Reply, Mr. Mundella:—Short debate 
thereon oF ; es ~s es 

Post OFFicE Rrncasia~chpierhanin oF Sontorrors To PosTMASTERSHIPS 
—Observations, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Reply, Mr. Courtney :—Short 


debate thereon , ee oe oe 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. ieeiinn do now leaye the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—censidered in Committee—Crvit Service EstrmratTes— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Posiic Works anp BuILpineas. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro eoente “That a sum, not exceeding £30,603, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Char 
which will come in course of payment pas of the year tnees on — 31st day of 
March 1886, for the Maintenance and Repair of Royal Palaces ”’,, te 
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Surrry—Civi Service Esrrwates—continued. 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sun, not exceed- 
ing £28,603, be granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. Labouchere :\—After debate, Question put :— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 32, Noes 74; Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 64.) 

Original Question again proposed .. ee *- 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £1,160, Marlborough House.—After short debate, Vote agreed to af 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £91,685, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1885, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens” ee oa 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Item of £2,000,'the Contribution of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for a New Statue of the Duke of Wellington, be omitted from 
the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Rylands :|—After further debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 51, Nocs 64; Majority 3.—(Div. List, No. 65.) 

Original Question again proposed .. se oi + 

After short debate, Moved, “ Phat the Item of £7,161 forthe Victoria Park be omitted 
from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Labonchere :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed .. od 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. T. 
P. 0’ Connor :)—Motion agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 
to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Board of Works (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill [Bill 165]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”"—(Mr. Courtney) .. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Biggar :)—After 
short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Intestates Estates Bill | Zords] [Bill 168)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Courtney) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Major General Alex- 
ander :)—After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Public Health (Confirmation of Bye Laws) Bill [Bill 173)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(IMJr. George 


Russell) a oe ee es a 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 


Matrimonial Causes Bill [ Lords] | Bill 175]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—({Mr. George 
Russell) bs eo is iin b> 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—( Mr. Warton :)—After 
short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To-morrcw, at 
Two of the clock. 


Real Assets Administration: Bill [Bill 98 }|— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,”—( Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor) .. a + es ee 
gers on gg debate; Motion agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Colonel Nolan) .. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—( Colonel 
King -Harman.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and cgreed to;—Bill read a second time, and com- 


mitted for Monday next. 
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Irish Land Court Officers (Exclusion from Parliament) Bill 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Colonel King- 
Harman) 251 

Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,’ anf Mr. Trevelyan : :)—Motion 
agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Zhursday. 












































MOTION. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Bill— 
Resolution reported on Wednesday the 2nd of April from the Committee 
on Royal Irish Constabulary (Additional Officers, Salaries, &c.) read... 252 


Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to improve the administration of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in certain particulars,’—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time 
[ Bill 176.] [2.15.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 22. 


Army (Annual) Bill (No. 59)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —( The Earl of Morley) 257 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly ; Com- 
mittee negatived; and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION (IRELAND)—Postponement of Motion, 
Lord Waveney :—Short debate thereon ... 259 

Ecypr (Events inv THE Soupan)—GENERAL Gorpon—Question, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Carnarvon; Reply, Earl Granville :—Debate 
thereon ee oe oe ee -. 261 
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Sir Alexander Gordon; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 277 Ej 
IrRELAND—CITY OF Dusti—Sanrrary Inquiries—Question, Mr. Meldon ; q 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... 277 
Post Orrice—Tur TELEGRAPH SERvicE—Questions, Dr. Cameron ; : Answers, 
Mr. Faweett .. 278 
Prisons (IRELAND)—DEATHS IN ‘Warerrorp Gaor—Casz or James Cow- 
mins—Questions, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 279 


Tux Intse Lanp Commisston—ArreaL From Decision or Sus-Comais- 
sIONERS—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Harrington; Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan. 280 

Poor Law (InELAND)—Execrion or Guarpians—Exexcrorat Dryiston oF 
TaveuBoy, Atitonz Unton—Question, Mr. Harrington ; Answer, Mr. . 


Trevelyan ae 282 
Cvusroms DEPARTMENT—OvrPoRtT Orricens—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, 
Mr. Courtney o os »» 283 
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[April 22.) 

_Eeyrr (Finance, &c.)—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

ConTaciovus DisEAsEs (Annats) Acrs—Foor- anp-Moutu Disease—TRAn- 
sit oF InrEcTED CaTrLE—Questions, Mr. Hicks, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. 
Chaplin, Mr. James Howard, Mr. Storer, Colonel King-Harman, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot ; Answers, Mr. Dodson 

Navy—Royat Marine Anrtittery—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman : 

Western Paciric — DerorTATION OF FRENCH Recwivisrs — Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. . 

THe QuEEN’s CotLEcEs (IrELAND)—OonsTITUTION OF THE Comission — 
Questions, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eeyrr (Events 1n tHe Sovupan)—GENERAL Gorpon—Questions, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, Lord Randolph Churchill, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. 
J. Lowther, Mr. Rylands, Me. Bourke, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Heneage, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answers, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone ey 





ParRLIAMENT—Poote Etecrion—Return amended ss mR 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill [ Zordsj [Bill 120|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [25th March], 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for Committee on the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill [ Zords]:—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee . 

After long time spent therein, ‘Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon friday. 


Svprty—Rerort—Resolutions [21st April] reported ee 
First Two Resolutions agreed to: —Third Resolution postponed. 
Postponed Resolution to be considered upon Monday next. 


Revision of Jurors and Voters Lists (Dublin County) Bill— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [21st March], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for Committee on the 
Revision of Jurors and Voters Lists (Dublin County) Bill :—Question 
again proposed :—Debate resumed a ee 


After short debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
MOTIONS. 


Tretanp—Convent Nationa, Scuoors (Remvxeration or Tracners)— 
REsoLution— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is just and expedient that the teachers 
of Convent National Schools in Ireland be dealt with, as to remuneration, on equal 
terms with those applied to other teachers of Primary Schools in connection with the 
system of Irish National Education,’—(M*r. Biggar) ‘ 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 44, Noes 1; 

Majority 27.—(Div. List, No. 67.) 
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Tretanp—Commissioners or Natronat Epvucarion—Morion ror A Return 


Moved, “That there be laid before this House, a Return of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, showing :— 
(1.) The name and religions denomination of each Commissioner ; 
(2.) The number of attendances made by each at (a.) the ordinary ‘and (b.) special 
meetings of the Board during the twelve months ended the 3lst day of March 
1884 ; 


(3.) The dates on which (a.) ordinary and (b.) special meetings were held, and 
the names of Commissioners present on each occasion ; 

(4.) The number necessary to constitute a quorum (if any), and the number of 
— (if any) on which the attendance of Commissioners fell short of this 
number ; 

(5.) The names and addresses of Commissioners (if any) who have been paid per- 
sonal expenses, and the sum so paid to each ; 

And, Copy of any Minutes or Regulations of the Board defining the constitution, 
duties, and powers of Sub-Committees,””—(Mr. Biggar) oe ie 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, in sub-head (1.) to leave out 
the words “and religious denomination,”—(Jfr. Sealy :)—Question 
proposed, ‘ That the words ‘and religious denomination’ stand part of 
the Question : ”—After further short debate, Question put, and nega- 
tived :—Words left out accordingly. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Sub-head (1.) to add “and the aggregate number of each religious de- 
nomination in the Commission,”—(M7r. Biggar.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-head (5,)—( Mr. Biggar :)—Qués- 
tion, ‘‘ That Sub-head (5.) stand part of the Question,” put, and nega- 
tiwed :—Sub-head omitted accordingly. 

Return, as amended, Ordered to be laid before the House. 


Primary Epvcarion (IrEtanp)—Nationat Scuoonr Treacners—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Meldon a eG AP a 
| House counted out.] [1.0.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23. 


PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE—Ministerial Statement, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke is ey ea om ¥ 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 1, —— 


Sites for Churches, Teachers’ Residences, &c. (Ireland) Bill 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Colonel Nolan) .. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—( Colonel 
King-Harman.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”’ 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 77, Noes 122; 
Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 68.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Second Reading put off 
for six months. 





Strensall Common Bill—Ordered (Mr. Brand, The Marquess of nenIS Sir Arthur 


Hayter); presented, and read the first time [Bill 177] ee 
Municipal Rates Bill—Ordered (Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Whitley, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 


Dodds) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 178] ad o* 
[5.50.] 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 


Army (Annual) Bill (No. 59)— 
Sfoved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Earl of Morley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3* aceordingly, and 
passed. 


Arrioa (West Coast)—Tue Inrernationa, Arrican Association—Ques- 
tion, Observations, The Earl of Fife; Reply, Earl Granville ‘ 

Eeyrr (Events in tHE Sovpan)—Reuer or Berser and GENERAL Gordon 
—Question, The Earl of Donoughmore; Answer, Earl Granville 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (The Labourers Act) (Ennis- 
corthy, &c,) Bill (#.t.]—Presented (The Lord Monson) ; read 1 (No. 64) 
[5.0.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—og— 


North Metropolitan Tramways Bill (by Order )— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Sir Charles 
Forster) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


Summary Jvurispicrion Act, 1879—Fiocernc—Question, Mr. Inderwick ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—Aruy Boarp or Gu ARDIANS—Question, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; 

Post OFrrice (IreLanp)—Posr Orrice Arr ANGEMENTS, Dvupiin—Que sstion, 
Mr. Ion Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Navy —H.M.S. “Bensow ” — Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman ‘ 

Inuanp. Revenve—Wrxe anv. Spimir Lic ENCES—Question, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Mexico—Resumption or Drptomatic RELATIONS WITH Exoranp—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Salt; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

FRANCE AND Tonquin—STatE or Arrarrs—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. as 

Nortu Sea Fisuertes Convention—Sriir TRarFic—Question, Mr. Birk- 
beck; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

InreRMEDIATE AND Hicuer Epvcation (Waxes)—Aserystwitht CoLiEcE 
—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Army—Dvsuw Districr Pay Orrices—THE Woopman Tru st—Question, 
Colonel O’Beirne ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter 

EpvcaTion 
Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Harbours OF Rerver—Question, Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Lirerature, Science, anpD Art—Bvuiipinc Extension oF THE NATIONAL 
GatLtEry—Questions, Mr. Coope; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Epvucation DepartMenT—Scuoot AccommopaTion IN LAMBETH—Question, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Intse Lanp Comansston Court (ApPEALS)—CasE OF Gzorcr M‘Corp— 
Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tae Crown’s ‘‘ Nominee”? Account—Escneatep Esr ATES—Question, Mr. 
Montagu Scott; Answer, Mr. Courtney ,, se Neer .% 
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| April 24.) 
Post Orrice (IrELAND)—Postat ADMINISTRATION—RvRAL LerrerR CaRRIERS 


—Tue Goop-Conpucr Strrrze—Question, Mr. ars: Answer, Mr. 


Fawcett : 

AFRICA (Sourn)—Tue TRANSVAAI—GRAvES OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 
Kittep at Broyxuavs Sprurr—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley a ‘3 

Svez Canan Company—Proxres—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Royat Untverstry (Irevanp)—Txe Quren’s Corzeces—Questions, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Sexton, Mr. O’Brien; 
Answers,§Mr. Trevelyan 

Law anpd Justice (IrELAND‘—ARrREsT oF P. N. "FirzcEratp—Questions, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt 

Western Pactric—Deportation oF FRENCH Reciptvists—Questions, Mr. 
Gorst, Mr. Sislenend, Herter » Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eeyrt (Events Iv i Mr. 
Bowtie ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitemaurice 

Eeypr ( Events IN tHE Sovpan)—-GARRISON OF BreRser—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; ; Answer, feed Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Ecyrpt (Events IN THE Soupan)—Tie ‘‘Tiwes ’? CoRRESPONDENT AT 
Kuartroum—Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. 
Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. O’Donnell ; 
Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Conracious Diszases (ANIMALS) Acts—Nerw Orver 1x Covnorm—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. W. Barclay; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Sate or Iyroxtcatina Liquors on SunpAy (IRELAND) ) Bur1—Questions, 
Mr. T. A. Dickson, Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Maurice 
Brooks, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

ENGLAND AND Ecyr1—Question, Baron emey De Worms; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Ecyrr (Events IN THE Sovpan)—Brrver "AND Kuarroum—Questions, 
Baron Henry De Worms, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Colonel King- 
Harman, Mr. Bourke, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Onslow, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 

Contacious Diseases (Anrmats) Actrs—Foot-anp-Movuta DisEase IN 
CamprrpcesHtre—Question, Mr. Hicks; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Gorst, Mr. J. Lowther ; 1 (iu gaat Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Speaker .. -% ts 





MOTION. 


Ta eras 
Paruiament—New Routes or ProcepuRE—ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE 
(Rute 2)—A Proposep Mornine Sirrine— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’’—( Mr. J. G. Hubbard) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ee) ne 

Ways anp Mgeans—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 

Law anp Justice (InrLAnp)—Arrest or P. N. Frrzgeratp—Observa- 


tions, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Sexton ; Reply, Mr. Trevelyan .. *s 
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[April 24.) 
Ways anp Mzans—Order for Committee read—continued. 


Prisons (IrELAND)—Dezatus In Waterrorp Gaor—Case or James Com- 
mins— Observations, Mr. Leamy; Reply, Sir William Harcourt :— 
Short debate thereon i : 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee—Financiat SraremENT— 
(In the Committee.) 

Moved, “ That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be 
charged, collected, and paid for the year commencing on the sixth day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, in respect of all Property, Profits, and 
Gains mentioned or described as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty's reign, chapter thirty-four, the following Duties 
of Income Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of Property, 
Profits, and Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), (C), (D), or (E) of the 
said Act, the Duty of Five Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the annual value of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages chargeable under Sche- 
dule (B) of the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Two Pence Halfpenny ; 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the Duty of One Penny Three 

Farthings ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section one hundred and sixty-three of the 
Act of the fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-five, for 
the exemption of persons whose income is less than One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds, and in section eight of “ The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,” 
for the relief of persons whose income is less than Four Hundred Pounds,”’— (Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) oe oe ve ‘e 


After long debate, Question put, and agreed io 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 
to sit again To-morrow. 


Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock,” —( Mr, Attorney General) ‘a as ay 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘To-morrow, at Two of 
the clock,” in order to insert the words ‘‘ upon Monday next,”—(Mr. 
Ashmead- Bartlett, instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 9, Noes 21 ; Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 69.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill to be read a second time Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock,’’—( Mr. Trevelyan) : ‘e A a 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock,” in order to insert the words ‘upon Monday next,”— (Mr. 
Leamy,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill to be read a second time Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


School, &c. Buildings (Ireland) Bill [Bill 45)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Colonel Colthurst) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday 15th May. 
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| April 24.) 
Public Health (Members and Officers) Bill [Bill 164 |— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir John Kennaway) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday 15th May. 


MOTIONS. 








Quveen’s Cotteces (IrELAND)—Motion for a Return (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). . 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( 4/r. 
O’ Brien :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Thurs- 

day next. 

Bankruptcy Frauds and Disabilities (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Stewart Clark); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 179] 3 ~ nf = 

[2.0.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 


Eoypr (Evenrs 1s tHe Sovpan)—Rewtrmer or BerBer anv Kuarroum— 
Question, Observations, The ‘Earl of per ee a Reply; Earl Gran- 
ville:—Short debate thereon 

Elementary Education Provisional Order Continnation (London) Bill (1,1. - 

Presented (The Lord Monsen) ; read 1* (No. 68) ° 
Local Government Board (Ireland) Provisional Order (Dundalk Waterworks) 
Bill [u.v.]—Presented (The Lord Monson); read 1* (No. 69) 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders Bill [".u.]—Presented (The Lord Sudeley) 
read 1* (No. 70) aa “4 we 
[4.45.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 235. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


ay wane 


Stockton Carrs Raihoay Bill (by Order) 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,’”’—( Sir Charles Forster) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end ofthe 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”’—(Mr. J. 
Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: 

—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 126, Neos 

117; Majority 9.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 

Main Question, put, and agreed to: :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


—_o—— 


Law anp Justice—Tne Oxrorp Covunry Covrr—Tue Sxrcrerary of 
SraTre rok THE Home Derartment—Notice of Question, Mr. Onslow ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt es ; 


QUESTIONS. 


—_— —0-—— 


SwitzerLaypD—ReEuicious Pxrsecuriox—Question, Sir Robert Peel; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice $3 a os 
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Merroponiran Lurrovements—Hype Park Oorner—Tue WE t.ineton 
SratvE—Questions, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Gorst ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Speaker 

STATE OF Tretaxp—MEeeriNas oF THE Nationa, Leacue—lInrrvsion OF 
THE Potice at QuEENsTOwN—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .., 

Rivers Conservancy anp Fxoops Prevertion—Lecstation—Question, 
Sir Robert Peel; Answer, Mr. Dodson ; 

Posr Orrice—TELEPHONIC CommunicaTion—Question, Mr. J ustin M‘ Carthy ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney ‘ 

Irish Lanp Commission (Sus- -CoMaIsstoNERs) — Loncrorp — Cases IN 
GranarpD—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Cuvrcn or Enetanp—Tue Cuurcn 1n Waies—DisesTaBLisHMENT—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Morgan Lloyd; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eeyrr (EvENTs 1N THE Soupan)—THe “Tres” CorresPoNDENT at Kwar- 
Troum—Question, Mr. Heneage ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Eeyrr (Events IN THE Soupan)—Reuer or Kuarroum—Questions, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. J. Lowther; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Tue Intsh Privy Covunom VETERINARY Der ARTMENT—Question, Mr. 
O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army—AMBULANCE Dritt—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Sir Arthur 
Hayter -_ 

ParuiaMent—Business of THE "Hovse—Questions, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone a's 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


——_o0———_ 


Conracious Diszases (Anmmats) Brrt—Notice of Amendment, Mr. Dodson 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_o— 


Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. Attorney 
General) '- ee 0 ee 


After debate, it being ten minutes before hice of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till 7o-morrow. 





Tramways Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Hoims) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 180] “6 ee ve 


The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


LooaL anp Imprerrat Taxation—Resoturion—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “accepting the principle which would a every man’s taxation to his 
ability, this House desires that Local and Im — Taxation shall (whenever they 
are coincident) be levied upon a common and by a common measure of 
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SuprpLty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


value ; that Imperial Taxes shall,as regards the products of property, be (like local 
rates) charged u n their net or rateable annual value, and that industrial incomes 
shall be allowed, prior to assessment for Income Tax, an abatement, in com- 
pensation of their perishable nature,’’—(Mr. J. G. Hubbard,)—instead thereof .. 669 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 73, Noes 35; Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 71.) 


Main Question again proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair: ”— 
JamatcA—Tue Leoistative Counctt—ConstirvuTIonaL Rerorm—Observa- 
tions, Captain Price; Reply, Mr. Evelyn Ashley :—Debate thereon .. 691 
{House counted out.] [ 1.30. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 28. 


Ecyrr (Events iy tHE Sovupan)—REeEwier or BersEr—Question, The Earl 
of Galloway; Answer, Earl Granville .. 724 
Navy—Lrevrenants oF OvER Ten YEARs’ Sentonrry—HAatr- Pay—Ques- 
tion, Observations, The Earl of Belmore; Reply, The Earl of North- 


brook 725 
His Royat Hicuness tux Dvxe or Aupany—Reply to the Message of 

Condolence .. ‘a ue vine Ape 
Benefices (Tiverton Portions) Consolidation Amendment Bill [u.v.]—Presented 

(The Lord Bishop of Exeter); read 1*(No. 72) .. ee « 796 
[5.0.]} 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 28. 


Deatu or H.R.H. roe Duxe or Atsany—Reply to the Message of Con- 
dolence ee oe oe ee .. 726 


QUESTIONS. 


——e—— 


Poor Law (IrEtanp)—E tection or Guarpians—Battinetass Unton— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. ev Fei 

Law and Justice—Tne Oxrorp Counry Courtr—THe SEcRETARY OF 
Srare For THE Home Deparrwenr—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, 





Sir William Harcourt P ws «127 
Contagious Drsrases Acts, 1866- 9—LEGIsL ATIoN—Questions, Mr. Stans- 

feld, Mr. Puleston ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 729 
Arrears oF RENT (IRELAND) Acr, 1882—Case or James Garrey, Co, 


RoscomMon—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 730 
Partiawent—Patace or Waxsrurxster—Wesraixster Hatt (Tne W. EST 

Fronr)—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 730 
Poor Law (Irevanp)—Etxecrion or Rare Coniector ror THE BoyLe 

Unton—Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Colonel King-Harman ; Answers, Mr. 


Trevelyan, Mr. Speaker... 731 
Crime (IreLanp)—Tue Tyrone Swoorre Casz—Question, Mr. Sexton ; 

Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 733 
Law AND Justice (IrELaAnD)—Txe Riots at Loxvoxpzuny— Question, 

Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan < 733 
Crviz_ SERVICE "Exam: ATIONS — Question, Mr. O’Brien ; " Answer, Mr. 

Courtney : vemee 


Tue Macistracy (IreLaxp)—Cs \STLEBLAYNEY Perry Srssions Drstrror— 
—CatTHoLic gern He seme: Mr. Lea nindy Auswer, Mr. Tre- 
_ velyan a xt «» 135 


VOL. COLXXXVII. [cusep sens] [ ¢ ] 
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Pustic Heatran (IRELAND) Actr—ProsecuTion at MuLiivcar—Questions, 
Mr. O’Brien ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 
Royat Irtsx ConsTaBuLARY—THE Ponice Force at Omacu—Question, 
Mr. Harrington ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 
Merropourran Iprovements—Hype Park Corner—THE WELLINGTON 
SrarvE—Questions, Mr. Puleston, Sir Robert Peel ; Answers, Mr. Shaw 


Lefevre : 
Prisons (ENGLAND AND Waxes)—Convier Prison Waxpers—Questions, 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answers, Mr. Hibbert ie 


Arrioa (West Coasr)—Txe River Conco—Rvumovrep DisturBANcEs— 
Question, Mr. A. H. Brown, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

Harsovrs or Rervaz on toe Norru-East Coast—Rerort oF THE Sun- 
CommirrrE—Question, Mr. Ramsay ; Auswer, Sir William Harcourt . 

Law anp Justice (IreLanp)—Crrimar Trrats—CuHaLLences or J URORS— 
Questions, Mr. Sexton, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Small; Answers, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Army—Exatnations For Promorron—Orricers Fatnixe 0 > Pass—Ques- 
tions, Colonel Colthurst, Earl Percy; Answers, The Marquess of Hart- 


ington ‘ $e 
Poor Law (Ingtanp)—Execrron OF Guarpraxs, Srrokestown Unton, 
Co. Roscommon—Question, Mr. Lynch ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan oe 


Posr Orrice (IrELanp)—Postat AccoMMODATION IX Lerrrin—Question, 
Colonel O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. Faweett . 

Irish Cuxurce Act—Inisu GLEBE Purcwasers—Question, Mr. Beresford ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Inp1a—Tue Banna AND Kinwee Prize Money—Question, Sir John 
Hay; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

Poor Law (InELAND)—ELECTION OF Guarpians—Ratapru Union, Co. 
Wicktow—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... 

Cowmissioners or Nationat Epvcation (IneLaxp)—Vesrep anp Non- 
vesTtED ScHoors—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan oo 

PartiaMent—Business or rot Hovse—Tux Mercuant Surerinc Bui— 
Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Eeypr (Army or OcoupatTion)—Question, Lord George Hamilton ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Tae Macisrracy (IreLanp)—Tue Hicu Suertrr oF DrocuepaA—Questions, 
Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Locan Government Bitt—F Loops Prevention——LxcistaTion—Question, 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke. 

IreLanp — Excise Bonpinc WarEHOoUsE, LimeRICK — Question, Mr. 
O’Sullivan; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer. . 

THE QuEEN’s Geitomm (IrnELaND) Inquiry ype em amaazset Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ‘a oe 

Eoyrpt (Evanrs IN THE SovpAN)—Rewier or Kuartoum anp Brerser— 
Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. Guy Dawnay, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Eoyrr (War in THE Soupan)—Vore or THanks To Oxricias AND Men o OF 
H.M. Sea anp Lanp Forces—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Sate or Inroxrcatine Liquors on Sunpay (Inetaxp) Brtt—Questiona, 
Mr. Corry, Mr. T. A. Dickson, Mr. R. Power ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—-Questions, Mr. Brodrick ; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Ecypr—Mr. O’Kerty, M.P. ror Rewpeiiteni+-<oacsioni: The 0’Dono- 

ghue, Mr. Parnell; Auswers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . ee 
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France AND Annam (Tonquin)—Question, Baron Henry De Worms; An- 
swer, Lord. Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Esypt—TuHEe Proposep ConrerENCE—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ied wi 

Ecyrt (THe Expepirionary Force)—Tue ‘60rn Rirtzs ar Svaxw— 
Question, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answer, The Marquess of Hart- 
ington . : 

PARLIAMENT—Businuss or THe Hovse—Mornina Srrrinas AND SELECT 
CommirTEEs—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton; Answer, Mr. Speaker 

Ways anp Mzans—Tue Financtat Prorosats—Proposep RESTORATION OF 
THE Gotp Cormvace—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ArMyY—Fati or Barracks AT Porremouru—Question, Colonel Makins ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


——— Say 


Tue Income Tax—Notice of Motion, Mr.J.G. Hubbard .. én 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


cumegnqueans 


Representation of the People Bill—Comurrez | First Nicar]— 
Order for Committee read - as 
Moved, *‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they vt power to make 
provision for the redistribution of seats between the existing constituencies, and for 
the representation of populous urban sanitary districts at present unrepresented,” — 
(Mr. Raikes.) 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Wr. 
Brodrick :\—After further debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 71, Noes 108; Majority 37 —(Div. List, No. 72.) 


Original Question again proposed 


After debate, original Question put: — The House divided ; Ayes 147, 
Noes 174; Majority 27.—(Div. List, No. 73.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to enlarge 
the scope of the Bill, so as to provide, where desirable, for the extension of the 
Boundaries of the Parliamentary Boroughs,’’—(Mr. Tomlinson) ° 

After ener debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 132, Noes 
158; Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 74.) 

Moved, hat further Proceedin upon going into Committee on the 
Bill * adjourned,” —(Mr. R. N. Fowler : }—Question put, and agreed 
to:— Further Proceeding upon going into Committee deferred until 
Thursday. 


Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [25th April], 

“That the Bill be now read a second time :’’— Moved, ‘“‘ That the 
Debate be further adjourned till To-morrow, at Two of the clock ” 

Amendment Proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ To-morrow, at Two of 
the clock,” in order to insert the words ‘‘upon Thursday,”—(Jér. 
Warton, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 127, Noes 77 ; Majority 50. —(Div. List, No. 75.) 

Original Question again proposed 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to: :—Debate further 

adjourned till Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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| April 28.) 
Freshwater Fisheries Act Amendment Bill— 
Lords Amendments considered and agreed to .. 


Summary Jurisdiction (Repeal, &c.) Bill [Bill 55]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Second Reading of the Bill be deferred till To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock,”—(J/r. Hibbert) 5 p p 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Second Reading de- 
ferred till To-morrow. 


Irish Land Court Officers (Exclusion from Parliament) Bill 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [21st April], 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ”—Question again propose 
—Debate resumed ‘, aie ~ xP 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
Sexton :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Ways anp Mzans— 
Resolution | April 24] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chan- 
ceilor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney) ee 2% éte 


MOTIONS. 
Gas Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Holms); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 181] ‘ ee ee 


Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Holms) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 182] oe ee 


Epvcation, Science, anp Art (ADMINISTRATION)— 
Mr. Dawson discharged from further attendance on the Select Committee on Educa- 


tion, Science, and Art (Administration) :—Mr. Sexton added to the Committee,— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
[1.30.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 29. 


Married Women’s Property Act (1882) Amendment Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",”—( The Marquess of Salisbury) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and vom- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday the 13th of May 
next. 


Matta (Constitution anp ApMINIsTRATION)—CrviL anp Muxirary Go- 
VERNORSHIP—Question, Observations, Earl De La Warr; Reply, The 
Earl of Derby :—Short debate thereon 4 ¥ 

Lanp Law (Ireranp) Act, 1881—Tne Purcnase CLravszes—ApDVANCEs TO 
Owners—REso.vuTion— 


Moved, “‘ That having regard to the announced intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure to secure greater facilities to tenants in Ireland for the 
purchase of their holdings, this House is of opinion that any such measure as is pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government should be so framed as to afford to those land- 
owners of Ireland who have suffered pecuniary loss by the operation of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, facilities for raising money to pay off charges affecting their 
estates on as easy terms as would by the said measure be secured to purchasing 
tenants, or compensation in respect of such pecuniary loss in any way that may be 
deemed advisable,” —( The Lord Castletown) i di . 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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| April 29.] 
Ecyrpr (Events 1x tae Sovpan)—ReE.ier oF Resenes inantion, The Earl 
of Galloway ; Answer, Earl Granville .. bas 


Cruelty to Animals Acts a Bill [w.u.}—Presented (The Lord Balfour) ; 
read 1* (No. 74) se ee 
(7. 0. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 29. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——_ 0 —— 


Dublin, Wicklow, and Weaford Railway Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee to inquire and report to the House 
whether the proposed Railway will injuriously affect one of the few open spaces in the 
City of Dublin, viz.: the open space known as Beresford Place, situate on the north 
and west sides of the Custom House; and needlessly disfigure the said City ; and that 
they have power to call Witmesses and receive evidence upon ase Labia Tae 
Mayne) 

After short debate, Question put: :—The House divided ; “Ayes 26, Noes 

145; Majority 119.—(Div. List, No. 76.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—_o——_ 


Commissioners oF Nationan Epvucarion (IrELAND)—QOasz or Mr. Rosert 
Barkiie—Questions, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Biggar; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Pusuic Hearty (Inevanp)—Warer Svurrty or Swinerorp Union—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Post Orrice—Crvit Service Prayer Uniton—Questions, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Inisu Laxp Comaission—Granrs oF PROBATE AND ApMintsTRATION 
—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) Act, 1882 (PRocLAMATIONS)—MzETING 
at KynocokmacreE—Questions, Mr. O’Brien ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Dominion oF CanapA—IrisH Emigrants AT Toronto—Questions, Mr. 
Leamy ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law and Justice (IrELAND)—PeEttry Sessions CLERK FOR GRANGE, Co. 
Srico—Questions, Mr. Lynch, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ., 

Poor Law (IreLaxp)—Exzcrton or Gvarptans—Krimeen Execrorat 
Drviston, Kantvurk Unron—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan ° 

West Inpies (Barpapors)—Potice EsrionaGe—Questions, Mr. ‘Small; 
Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Tue Macisrracy (IreELanD)—Tue Derry Macisrrates (Mxssrs. Ancn- 

(45 DALE, Dow ine, anp Rocue)—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. O’Brien; 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Tue Macrisrracy (InELAND)—DIsqvanirtcaTion or Disrensary Mepicat 
OrFricers—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Jamaica (Frvance, &c.)—Tue Estimares—Question, Mr. veraten Simon ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Eeyrr (Tae Expepirionary Force)—Tue “60rn =Riries ar SvaKi— 
Questions, Mr. Guy Dawnay, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir John Hay, Lord 
John Manners; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Eeyrr (Events IN THE Soupan)—GENERAL Gorpon — Questions, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir R. Assheton Cross, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Gibson, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
Lord John Manners ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, The Mar- 

quess of Hartington ve ve oo 
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‘tApril 29.) : Page 
Venezveta—Commercrat Necoriations—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ., oe $6 .. 900 


Ways anp Means—Tue Frvancian Prorosats—Proposep Restoration 
oF THE Gory Cormace—Questions, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Stavele 
Hill; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ss .. / 901 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—~-—— 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill [Zords] [ Bill 120}— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 22nd April} ‘s _ 
After some time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


901 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


——~——- 


Epvcation DeEpARTMENT—ELEMENTARY ScHoot TEACHERS—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the position of School Teachers in public Elementary Schools, appointed 
1846-51, in respect of pensions, is detrimental to the best interests of education, and 
requires the further consideration of Her Majesty’s Government,”—(Mr. Brodrick)... 939 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


TRADE AND ComMERCE—CONVENTION BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED 
Strares—Resolution, Mr. Tomlinson % $5 


2” 958 
[House counted out] [11.15.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Disposal of the Dead (Regulations) Bill [Bill 10]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Dr. Cameron) .. 959 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 79, Noes 149; 
Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 79.) 


Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881 (Purchase Clauses) Bill [Bill 23] 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. 7. A. Dickson) 997 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 

the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


——~—— 


Law and Justice (IrnEtanp)—Tue S1ico Consprracy Triar—Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. : 


e »»,1010 
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MOTIONS. 





Copyright (Works of Fine Art and Photographs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, Sir Gabriel Goldney, Mr. Agnew, Mr. i gertee presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 183] sé ee 


Dean Forest and Hundred of Saint Briavels Bill—Ordered (ate Courtney, Mr. 


Herbert Gladstone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 184] . 
[5.55.] 
LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 1. 
Ecyrt—Tue Proposen ConrerenceE—Question, The Earl of Carnarvon; 
Answer, Earl Granville ee 


“Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL v. CHARLES Brapuaven, M.P.”—Acriox AT 


Page 


- 1011 


- 1011 


011 


Bar—Petition, Observations, Lord Bramwell .. 1012 
After short debate, Petition read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 

Settled Land Bill (No. 52)— .. 1013 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2° (The Eari Cairns) . 1013 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on J7uesday the 13th instant. 


Ecoypr—ENGAGEMENTs OF THE Brirish GoverNMENT (Desparon oF 19TH 
SEPTEMBER, 1879)—Observations, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Reply, 
Earl Granville 

Amended extract of despatch from the Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. 
Malet, of 19th September 1879: Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


Ecypr—Evacvation or THE Eastern Sovpan—Question, Observations, 
Lord Strathnairn ; Reply, Earl Granville ‘ 
| 5.15. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 1. 
QUESTIONS. 


0 








War Orrice—Cierks or tHE Lower Drviston—Horipays anp Sick 
Leave—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington : 

Buriats—NonconrorMIst FUNERALS AT tis corastinan> Qmentions, Mr. G. 
Palmer, Earl Percy ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt .. 

TrapE AND Commerce—THE West Inprta CoLontes AND THE Unirep 
Srates—Question, Mr. Tennant ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Tur NEWFOUNDLAND FIsHING TrEaTtEs—REPORT OF THE JornT CoMMISsION 
—Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Post OrricE—TELEPHONE Licences—Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, Mr. 


Fawcett 
Court OF Bankruptcy (Inetanp)—Uncrauen Divivexs—Questions, Mr. 
O’Sullivan ; Answers, Mr. Courtney ‘ ee 


GOVERNMENT OF Inpta—Cosr or ANNUAL CHANGE oF LocaTiox—Question, 
Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Srrairs SerrteMents—THE Rasan or Tenom—Crew or THE « Nisero ” 
—Question, Mr. Storey; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Tue Rovan Untverstry or Inenayp—Sy.iapus or Lecrures, &c. —Ques- 

- «tion, Mr. O’Briea ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan se é* 
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[May 1.] 


Tue Truck Acr—Sick Onvuss anp. Pension Funps—Question, Mr. Broad- 


hurst; Answer, The Attorney General .. 


REsTORATION OF WESTMINSTER Pin ct OTe Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Ponbtiesadiain Conco Treary—Questions, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Tue Customs AnD IntAND REevenve DeparTMENTS—AM: chika etic: Ciaie 
tion, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Courtney 


Intanp Navication AnD DrarnaGe acct iesme. oF THE LowER 
Bayn—Question, Mr. T. A. Dickson; Answer, Mr. Courtney 


Arrica (East Coasr)—Tue Stave il a Mr. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 3 fa 
Pusuc Orrices—Tae New War Orrice anp Apxirarry—New Dezsiens 
—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre es 
Nartonat Epvoation (IrrLAnp)—Convenr Nationat Scroots—Questions, 
Mr. Biggar; Auswers, Mr. Trevelyan : és 
Navy—Tue Gunsoar ‘“ Forwarp ’’—Question, Mr. Tomlinson; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain 
Inpra (Mapras)—THE Mysore "Terrrrory—Concessions ro Bririsn OFFi- 
cIALS—Question, Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
Boarp or Narionat Epvucarion (IrELAND)—Bumpine Grants For ScHoors 
—Questions, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ‘+ 
Tae Mavririus (Consrirurion and GoveRNMENT)—Question, Mr. Wode- 
house ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
Tue Nationa Dest—Repvction or InTEREST—Questivuns, Mr. J. G. Hub- 
bard, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Ee at 
Srreer TRAFFIC (Mrrrororis)—ConoEstrox AT Kxrontspripce—Question, 
Viscount Newport; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg .. 
Merroroniran Water Suppty—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. W. 
M. Torrens ; 
Ecyrr—Mr. O’Ke tty, M.P. FOR " Roscosston— Questions, Mr. Labouchere, 
Baron Henry De W orms, Mr. Parnell, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice j 
MERCHANT Surrrrnc Bui—Tue Dominton oF Caxapa—Question, Lord 
Claud Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 
Ways anp Means—Tae Frvaxctat Prorosats—Prorosen Restoration OF 
THE Gotp CornacE—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Law anp Justice (InELAND)—ARRESTS AT "'T' UBBEROURRY, Co. Siico— 
Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Auswers, Mr. Trevelyan 
Hovustnc or THE WoRrkKING CLasses—THE Brook Srreet, Limenouse, 
Scneme—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg .. 
Law anp Justice—Porice—Licensep VicrvaL.ers As SuRETIES—Question, 
Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 3 
Eayrr (Events. IN THE Sovpan)—Brrser—Questions, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Conractous Diseases (Animats) Acts—MoveMENT oF Diseasep Carrnz— 
Questions, Mr. Hicks; Answers, Mr. Dodson bie 
Poor Law (IreLanp)—ELecrion oF Gvarprans—Kiumeen Execrora 
Drviston, Kanturk Union—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. “e 
Pustic Heartra—Dearus rRom ‘Cuarson—Question, Mr. Grantham ; An- 
swer, Mr. George Russell 
Tue ComvaceE—Muint CHARGES Asroap—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer si 
Ecypr (Events IN THE Spier —Rasawous-neeton, Sir John Hay; 
_Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice | — a 
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Contacious Drszases (Anrmmats) Acrs—QuARANTINE- ReGuLations—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Duckham ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

GovERNMENT Assurance AND Awnuities Act, 1882—InsuRances UNDER 
THE New Tasies—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

A MINIsTER FoR Scortanp—LeaisLation—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 

QuEEN’s CoLtEcE, Cork—TuHE Visrrors—-Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Royat UNIVERSITY AND Queen’ 8 CoLuecgs, Tretaxp—-Constirurion 
oF THE Commission—Questions, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Sexton; An- 
swers, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Eoypt (Events IN THE Sov pan)—THE Carrives AT Sumat—Question, 
Mr. A. Ross; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice , 

Conracious DrsEasEs (ANIMALS) Acrs—Tue Darrtgs, &c. Over, 1879— 
ReGisTRATION or CowHovses—Question, Mr. Clare Read ; Auswer, Mr. 
Dodson TA re a : 

Ecyrt—EnGAaGEMENTS oF THE British GovernMENT (Desparcu, 19TH 
SepremBer, 1879)—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Ecyrt—Tue Proposep ConrerENcE—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Baron Henry De Worms, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Bourke, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Ecypr (Events 1n THe SovpaN)—ReEwizr or GENERAL Gorpox—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Willis, Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ 

ParLiAMENT—TuHE ‘‘Count Out” on TvEspaY—Questions, Sir John Hay, 
Mr. Mac Iver; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

ImperraL AND Locat Taxation—Tue Income Tax—Tue DEBATE OF 
Fripay, Apxit 25—Personal Explanation, Mr. J. G. Hubbard; Reply, 
Mr. Gladstone 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS OF THE Hovsz—Questions, Mr. Heneage, Sir Staf- 
ford Northeote, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Pustic Heatra—Cnorera—Questions, Sir H. ‘Drummond Wolff; Answers, 
The Marquess of Hartington, Sir Charles W. Dilke - 

Ecyrr — Tue TELEGRAMs — Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ., 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
-~—--@9----- 


Representation of the People Bill [Bill 119}]—{Szconp Nicxr]— 
Order read, for resuming Proceedings upon going into Committee 
After long ‘debate, Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Surrty—Reront—Postponed Resolution [21st April] considered 

(3.) “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £91,685, be granted to Her Majesty, to ceitaliie 

the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 

during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens.”’ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £91,685,” and insert “‘ £89,685,” — 
(Sir Robert Peel, }—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That ‘£91,685’ stand part of the said Resolution : ’ 
—After debate, Question put: :—The House divided; Ayes 219, Noes 
108; Majority 111.—{Div. List, No. 80.) 

After further short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
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Cornacz anp Banxina Acts— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, “That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to consider the Nie 7 and Measures 
Acts,””—( Ur, Courtney) Ly a 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Matter considered in Committee. 


Moved, “ That it is expedient to amend the Laws relating to Coinage, Banking, and 
Weights and Measures,”"—(Mr, Courtney). 


Motion agreed to :—Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Nationat Dest Act, 1870, &c— 


Resolutions considered in Committee 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 





Shop Hours Regulation (Liverpool) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whitley, Lord Claud John 
Hamilton, Mr. Samuel Smith) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 185] ae 
[1.15.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 2. 


Marriages Legalization (Wood Green Congregational Church) 
Bill (No. 66)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Carrington) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Public Health (Confirmation of Bye Laws) Bill og L.}~ Presented wees Lord Car- 
rington) ; read 1* (No. 76) 
[4.80, 7 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 2. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


——§———— 


Eoyrt (Events in THE SoupAn)—GeEnERAL Gorpvon’s Misston—Notice of 
Motion, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


QUESTIONS. 


Law anp Justice—SENTENcES oN OnILDREN—REFORMATORIES— Questions, 
Mr. M‘Laren, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Onslow; Answers, Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt 

Poor Law (InzLAND)—ELxcrion OF Guarprans, Raraprum Unrox— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. ° 

Inp1ia—Tue Kirwee Prize Money—Question, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Srate or IreLaAND—MEETINGS oF THE NATIONAL Leacue—Inrrvston oF 
THE Porice aT DavipsrowN—Questions, Mr. Small, Mr. Sexton; An- 
swers, Mr. Trevelyan si 

Law anp Pottce (IRELAND) —Tae Consranutary aT TvLLaAMonE—Ques- 
tions, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan ., : 

Post Orrice—TRANSFERRED TELEGRAPH Crezxs—Question, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell; Answor, Mr. Fawcett 

Post Orrice—-Nortuern District TELErHone Compaxy— Questions, Mr. 

Joseph Cowen, Mr. Gray; Answers, Mr. Fawcett eek poise 
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IntanD ReEvenvE — Assistant Surveyorsurps—ExAMinaTIon—Question, 


Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Courtney win «- 115 
PortucaLt—TuE Conco TPinstk--Gnestions, Sir Herbert Maxwell; An- 


swers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Inpra (Mapras)—Oarrary E. A. Casrsett—Question, Mr. R. Power ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. 
Loca Government Boarp (Inetanp)—Tue Ratz QoLtEcTor oF THE 
Bracxrock Townsure Commisston—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Gray; 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 
Commissioyers or Iris Licnrs—Caprain Hon. C. F. Crorron—Question, 
Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. ns 
Law AND Pouce’ ( IrELann)—Tae CoNSTABULARY AT Armacu—Question, 
Mr. Leahy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 
Marra—Muarary anp Civit. Governwext—Tue Lrievrenant GoveRNoR 
—Questions, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
Eeyrpr (Events in tue Sovpan)— GENERAL Gorpox—Questions, Sir R. 
Assheton Cross, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. Labouchere, Lord John Manners, Lord George Hamilton ; 
Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Speaker; Question, Mr. 
Macartney ; [No reply] : 
Ecyrr (EvgnTs IN THE Soupaw) — Foreian QoRRESPONDENTS 10 THE 
Maupi—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice ‘ 
Eeyrt (Events IN THE Soupan)—Reuer OF Benser—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Pusric Heatran — Boroven oF LercesteER — DraInacg oF ApsorntNe 
tia Districtrs—Question, Mr. A. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. George 
ussell — 
Army (AUXILIARY Forces) —Votunreer s—Questions, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Mr. Tomlinson ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 
Paruament—Rotes AND ORDERS OF THE HovusE—KEEPING A Hovsr— 
Mornine Sirrincs—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 42 ’ 
Ecyept—Tue Proposep Conrerence—(uestions, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Labou- 
chere ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 
Pustic Heatra—Dwe..ines OF THE Poor—CLERKENWELL—Question, Mr. 
Firth; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
PARLtaMent—Business or THE Hovsz—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. Sexton, Lord John Manners, Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ne i 


MOTION. 


——9———— 


ParuiaMent —Sirtincs anp ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE — Mornine 
Sirrrines—Motrion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, until the end of June, this House will meet on Sa Bi and ee 1 


at Two o'clock ,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out all the words after the word ‘‘ That,” in order to add the words “ pre- 
vious to the first of June in each year, no Morning Sitting on Tuesday or Friday 
shall be taken except hy Resolution of the House moved, after Notice in each case, at 
Half-past Four,”’—(Mr. Arthur Balfour,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :””—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 216, Noes 103; Majority 113.—(Div. List, No. 81.) 


Main Question again anos’ 
After short debate, Main Question put, pit agreed to, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’’— 


PaRLIAMENT—PARLIAMENTARY ExxcTion (City or Hererorp)—Mortion 
FoR A Serect ComMITTEE— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “'That"’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘a Select Committee be appointed to investigate the circumstances connected 
with the withdrawal of the Petition against the last Parliamentary Election for 
bw ef of Hereford, and to report thereon to the House,’’—(Mr. raoare Ena oe 
thereo: 


Question proposed, *‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 107, Noes 55; Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 82.) 

eee Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
hair :”— 

Mapacascar—Observations, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Reply, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice :—Debate thereon és 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now a Bae the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Surrty—considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill [ Zords} [Bill 120]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 29th April] ‘ 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 

sidered upon Monday next. 


National Debt (Conversion of Stock) Bill—Resolutions [May 1] reported, and 
agreed. to :—Bill ordered (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Courtney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 186] 

Coinage Bill—Resolution [May 1] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 187] 


MOTIONS. 


——0 -— 


PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Courtney) 
Law anp Justice (IRELAND)—THE Arrests AT TuBBERCURRY, Co. Sxico 
—Question, Observations, Mr. Sexton ; Reply, The Solicitor General 
for Ireland Ne é 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Tramways Apsianae Orders (No, 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John 
Holms) i 
Tramways Pievisional: Orders (No, 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John 


Hoims) “ 
(1.45, ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 5. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN UsHER OF THE Brack Rop— 
Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee :— 
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Eeyrt (Events in THE Soupan)—GeneraLt Gorpon—Question, The Mar- 
quess of Salisbury; Answer, Earl Granville rr ee 


Lunacy Laws—Resoivtion— 


Moved to resolve, ‘That in the opinion of this House the existing state of the lunacy 
laws is eminently unsatisfactory, and constitutes a serious danger to the liberty of the 
subject,’’—(The Earl of Milltown) 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. x 


THe Western Pactric—Deportation oF Frencn Recrptvists—Postponé- 
ment of Motion, The Earl of Rosebery :—Short debate thereon 


Eoyrr (War in tHe Sovpan)—Vore or Tanks to Orricers anpD MEN 
or H.M. Sza anp Lanp Forces—Observations, Question, Viscount 
Enfield, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Reply, The Ear! of Morley 


Marriages Legalization Bill [.v.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read * (No. 76) 
| 7.80, ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 4. 
MOTIONS. 


—- @—— 

Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (Bandon Waterworks) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Trevelyan) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 188] .. ss oe ee oe 

Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Unions of North Dublin, 
&c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Trevelyan); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 189] a ot ; 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) (Dorking and Hendon, &c.) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles Dilke); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 190] ee oe . . 

Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 9) (Parishes of 
Ashen, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles Dilke); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 191} ee oe : 

Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 10) (Parishes of 
Charley, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles Ditke) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 192] $3 es ve ee 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_0——_ 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman of the Committee of Standing Orders be ap- 


pointed Chairman of the Committee on the said Bill,”—(Sir Arthur 
Otway :\—Motion agreed to. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


Eeyrr (Events 1x tHe Sovpan)—Gznerat Goxpon’s Missron--Tae Vote 
or Censure (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacu)—Notice of Amendment, Sir 


Wilfrid Lawson oe ee or er 
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Mr. Roundell; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. . 1303 
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Jupee ror OrarE—Question, Mr. Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1303 
Crime (IreLanp)—Frieine at tHe Person—Case or THE Broruers Dexa- 

HUNTY—Questions, Mr. Kenny ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan . 1304 


PREVENTION oF Crime (IRELAND) Acr, 1882—Sxc. 18—Exrra Poxice, Co. 
Loncrorp—Question, Mr. Justin M: Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1305 
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Question, Dr. Lyons; Answer, Mr. Courtney . 1306 
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CottxcE, Corx)—Questions, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1306 
Post Orrice—TELEPHONE Exonancrs—Questions, Mr. Gorst, Dr. Cameron, 


Mr. Gray ; Answers, Mr. Faweett . 1807 
PaRitaMENTARY ParERs—STATEMENT OF Cosr—Question, Mr. Dalrymple ; : 
Answer, Mr. Courtney : . 1308 


Tue Macistracy (InELAND)—WickLow Co.—Arrowvrment or Mr. Mar- 
Tin Laneron—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1309 
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Question, Lord George Hamilton; Answer, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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Gorst ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 1818 


Eeyrr (War In THE SoupaN)—Vore oF THANKS TO Orriozrs AND MEN 
oF H.M. Sza anp Lanp Forces—Questions, Mr. Onslow; Answers, 


The Marquess of Hartington . 1813 
Arrica (West Coasr)—THEe ArrRican INTERNATIONAL AssoctaTIon—Ques- 
tion, Mr. A. H. Brown ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 1814 


Army (AUXILIARY Foxczs)-—-OarHotic Owarnain ror MmittaMen at Oar- 
RKIOKFERGUS—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Marquess of Hart- 
ington . 1315 

Ixtanp Revenve—Tuz Lrcacy ‘Dory—Question, Mr. Percy Wyndham ; 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer *° ee 1815 
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Tue Maaistracy (IneLanp)—DisquaLiricaTION oF Licensep Pvusiicans 
(Mr. Maneay, Hicu Suerirr or Drocuepa)—Questions, Colonel 


King-Harman, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 
Turkey—Tue Evropean Daorsiitie —CurIsTIans In Maceponta—Qu eileen 
Mr. Bryce ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; on Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; [No reply] A 
ScoTLAND—AGRICULTURAL TENANTS IN THE “hawpaitie AnD IsLanps— 
Notices to Qurr—Questions, Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, The Lord 
Advocate se P we 
Ways anp Mrans—TueE Winakor tire -Tes Goin CornacE— 
Mettinc For Manvuracturinc) Purrosrs—Question, Mr. Puleston; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Army (Avuxmiary Forces)—Tue Yromanry se Csieatls Mr. Sidney 
Herbert ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 
Tue Straits Serrtnementrs— Tue Rasan or Tenom—CreEwW oF THE 
** NisEro ’’—Questions, Mr. Storey; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice 
Matra—OonsTITUTION AND Asutamaeesnien-abkeudine anp Crvin Go- 
VERNMENT — Question, Sir nigh: Holland; Answer, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley 
Contraaious DisEAsEs (Amaia) Aors—Foot-amp- Mourn ‘Disnass—Ovr- 
BREAK AT FincuLEyY—-Question, Mr, Causton; Answer, Mr. Dodson ., 
Ecyrr (Events 1n tHe Sovpan)—Generat Gorpon—Ture TsLegrams— 
Questions, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. vile 
Post OrricE—GovERNMENT Saves INGS Bites Rate OF Lnteethr-Question, 
Mr. Coleridge Kennard; Answer, Mr. Fawcett é 
Eeyrr (Events IN THE Soupan\—FAta or THE Captives art SmvKatT— 
Questions, Mr. A. Ross, Mr. Labouchere; Answers, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 
Srate or IrRELAND—MEETINGS OF THE Scmsaeite Lda tonal OF 
THE Porice at Kitrosenty, Co. WarTerrorp—Questions, Mr. R. 
Power, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan wn 
Burra Acrs—ParocutaL Buriat Piraces—Question, Mr. Richard ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt via és ve 
Law anp Justice (IrELAND)—Jur1es—Jvstices oF THE Pzace—Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan BY uy sis 
Lanptorp anp Tenant (IrELAND)—Tenants’ Improvements—‘‘ GzorGE 
M‘Corp v. Sm Ricoarp Wattace’’—Questions, Mr. Sexton; An- 
swers, Mr. Trevelyan 
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Constitution Hirxr—Questions, Mr. J. W. Lowther; Answers, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre... sh i : 
Mapras—Mysore Gop er aia Rat to British OFfriciats— 
—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
Rarmway ComMissioneERS—CONTINUATION OF PON ep gatatanialat ei 
tion, Viscount Folkestone; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 
Eeyrrt (Events IN THE Sovpai)—Gawznar Gorpon—ReELieF THROUGH 
Asysstnta—Question, Mr. Staveley Hill; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Woven Gioidnl? Gorvon’s Misston—THE 
Vore or Censure (Str MicHae. ae a gy Aaa are Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. i 
Tue Eoyprian Pisae—Bio. 12, si eere nr: Mr. Chaplin Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ,. : : 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—_—s 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates — 


(In the Committee. } 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £57,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Divine Service, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885” .. 1332 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ ‘That a sum, not exceed. 
ing £53,397, be granted, &c.,’’—(Sir George Campbell.) 
Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’”’— 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn : 
—After further short debate, Motien (Sir George Campbell), by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘ That a sum, not exceeding £53,397, be granted, &c.”’ .. 1358 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. be * ** 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £57,000, be 
ranted, &c.,’"—(Mr. Biggar :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £36,800, Administration of Military Law.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1362 

(3.) £303,000, Medical Establishment and Services.—After long debate, Vote agreed to 1369 

(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £524,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to detray the Charge for the Pay and Allowances of a 
Force of Militia, not exceeding 136,806, including 30,000 Militia Reserve, which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885” oe ee ove =F -. 1407 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £504,000, be 
granted, &c.,’’—(Sir Herbert Maxwell :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. 

After debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(§.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £69,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and 
Allowances, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1885 ”’ ak NY es “- 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 103, Noes 25; 
Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 

(6.) £568,500, Volunteer Corps.—After debate, Vote agreed to oe e» 1433 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Moved, ‘That the Committee sit again upon Wednesday : ’—After short 
debate, Motion agreed to. 


Hyde Park Corner Improvements Bill [Bill 136|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged,” —( Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) .. a ie 16 a 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Redistribution of Seats Bill [Bill 131j— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir John Hay) .. 1453 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“now,’’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(Jr. 
Buchanan.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


{ House counted out.} [2.0.] 


ve .» ‘1411 


1451 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 6. 


Tne Arrorney Geverat v. Cartes Brapitaven, M.P.—Acrion at Bar 
—PeEtITIoN— 

Petition of Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., praying that an Officer of the House may attend 
at the hearing of a cause commenced by the Attorney General, on behalf of Her 
Majesty, against the Petitioner, and produce the Journal of the House for the year 

1882 (presented on Thursday last): Ordered as prayed. 
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Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (The La- 
bourers Act) (Carrick-on-Suir) BiH (No. 54)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( The Lord President) ics 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


PaRLIAMENT—REPRESENTATION OF InELAND—Resolution, Lord Waveney .. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Lord Waveney be not now heard,” 
—( The Marquess of Salisbury :)—On Question ? agreed to. 


Ecyrpt—Tue Prorosen ConrereNce—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Carnarvon ; Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon 

Hovsk or Lonps —Tue Execrric Licht—Questions, The Earl of Milltown, 
The Earl of Longford; Answers, Lord Sudeley 

MarriAGEs Vauipiry——PRETENDED Cierks IN Hoty Orvers—Question, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Answer, The Lord Chancellor 

ParviaMenrary Parers—Detay i Denivery—Question, The Earl of 
Galloway; Answer, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon ; | 

6.30. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 6. 
QUESTIONS. 


a 


Locan GoverNMENT Boarp (Irevanp)—Tne Rare Oottxcror or THE 


Boyte Unton—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan aes 
Dominion or OCanapA — Tue Crmare or Manrropa — Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ee ve 


Intestates Esrates Brrt—Urown’s Nomineg Account—Question, Mr. 
Stanley Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Courtney ; 
Law ann Jusrice—Dorwanr Foxps 1x CuaNcery—Question, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Courtney os 
Loca, Goverxmexr Boarp (Inevaxp)—Tue “Rare Cortkcrorn oF THE 
Buiackrock Townsuie CommMissioners—Question, Mr. O’Brien; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan . 
Court or Bankruptcy (IRren anp)—Uneranep Divivenps Fuxp Account 
—Questions, Mr. O’Sullivan; Answers, Mr. Courtney .. 
Law ann Justice (InELAnp) — ‘Tur Rrors at Lonpoxperry — Use oF 
FrrearMs IN A-PRocLAIMED District—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan ee 
Boarp or Pustic Works (Insraxp)—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. 
Courtney es 
Buren Porice anp Heatru (Scornan) Birt—Question, Mr. Buchanan ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate oe 
Tue Macgistracy (Irnetanp)—Caprain Buckerr, R.M. —Questions, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan , 
Navy—H.M.S8. “Garver” —Tue “Grexapa Porte” Newsparer— 
Questions, Mr. Deasy, Mr. Small ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley oe 
Tus Srrars Serrmemenrs’\— Tue Rayan or Tznom— Orew oF THE 
‘* Nisero ’’—Question, Mr. Storey; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Eecyrr (Events 1x tne Sovpan)—Geyerat Gorpon — Questions, Mr. 
M‘Coan, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. ee 
Burrats—Nonconrormisr Buriat at Newton, LancasHirE—REFUsAL TO 
ADMIT CoRPSE INTO THE Ch La aac Mr. Jesse Collings; An- 
swers, Sir William Harcourt ee ‘se 
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[May 6.] 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o—- 
Representation of the People Bill | Firsr Nicur] [Bill 119]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 1st May | es 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 
rene ae 8 


Mareriace with A DeceAsEp Wire’s SisterR—ReEsoLvuTIon— 


Moved, *‘ That, in view of the painful and unnecessary hardships inflicted upon large 
numbers of people in this Country by the Law prohibiting Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, it is the opinion of this House that a measure of relief is urgently 
called for,”—(Mr. Broadhurst) ee ‘ie ve 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the Laws relating to Marriages within the 
prohibited degrees,’’— (Colonel Makins,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ”’—After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 238, Noes 127; Majority 111.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


El ectric Lighting Provisional Order (No. 3) (Saint James, Westminster, &c.) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Holms) ; presented, and read the first time 
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1484 


1548 


[Bill 195] ee os oe os 1594 

Tramways Provisional Orders (No, 4) (Colchester Tramways &c,) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Holms) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 196] 1594 

Waterworks Rating (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henderson, Mr. Buchanan, Dr. 

Cameron, Dr, Webster, Admiral Sir. John Hay); presented, and read the first time 
(Bill 197] ee ee se ee ee 1594 

[1.15.] 

COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 7. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SI 
Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) Bill { Bill 12}— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. I/‘ Lagan) . 1595 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House, while fully recognizing the urgent call for legislation to give to 
local communities effectual control over the drink traffic, does not deem it expedient 
to proceed with a Bill which offers to ratepayers.no other remedy than total prohibi- 
tion,;”’—(Mr. C. 8. Parker,)—instead that 


‘Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put :—The House 
dwided ; Ayes 65, Noes 148; Majority 83.—({Div. List, No. 87.) 
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Liquor Trafie Lecal Veto (Scotland) Bill—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added: ”—Moved, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Thomas Coilins :)—Question a 
The House divided; Ayes 64, Noes 118; Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 88.) 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 


And it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





Metropolitan Board of Works (Thames Crossings) Bill—Select Committee nomi- 
nated ;—Vist of the Committee ee By: - 1656 


[ 5. 55.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 8. 


Centrat Asta — Russtan Apvance —Sarakus—Question, The Earl of 


Rosebery ; Answer, Earl Granville : . 1657 
Eoyrr (Events iy tae Soupan)—Re vier or GENERAL Gorpon—Question, 
Observations, Earl De La Warr; Reply, Earl Granville .. 1657 


METROPOLITAN IMPRoVEMENTs—HYbE Park Corner—SratvE oF THE 
LATE Duke or WELLINGTON—Question, Lord Stratheden and Campbell ; 
Answer, Lord Thurlow :—Short debate thereon whe .. 1659 


Secretary for Scotland Bill— 
Bill for appointing a Secretary for Scotland—Presented (The Earl of Dal- 


houste :)—After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 79) .. -. 1664 
Colonial Attornies Relief Act Amendment Bill [u.1.J—Presented (The Earl of 

Aberdeen); read 1* (No. 78) ee es és +» 1669 
[5.30.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 8. 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor fiaw) (No. 4) 
(Belchalwell, &c.) Bill [Bill 150}— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered,” —( Sir Charles Forster) .. 1669 
After short debate, Consideration, as amended, deferred till To-morrov. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ways anp Means—Tuae Financrat Statement—TuHe Gorp Currenoy— 
Tue Hatr-Sovereign—Question, Mr. Coleridge Kennard; Answer, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1670 
Tue Mavritivs—PunisuMENT OF Frocerrc—Question, Mr. “Hopwood ; An- 
swer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. .. 1670 
Tue Magisrracy (Irgetanp)—Mr. T. Downe, J.P.—Heap ConsTasix 
Ross Parkes—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .- 1671 
Law anv Potice (IreLanp)—Misconpvucr or ‘‘Emercency Mzn”— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan -» 1672 
Law AND JvsTICE (Scor:axp) —Procurators Fiscan — ‘Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. .» 1672 


Civi. Service CommisstoneErs—TuHE Examiners—Question, “Mr. O’Brien ; 
Answer, Mr, Courtney ~ eo « és +» 1678 
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Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill [ Zords| [Bill 120]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(J/r. Dodson) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—( Afr. 
Arthur Arnold.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question:” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 124, 
Noes 21; Majority 103.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act (1878) Amendment Bill 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Second Reading ays February } 
read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn ., We 





Epvcation, Scrence, anp Art (ADMINISTRATION) — 


Mr. Salt discharged from further attendance on the Select Committee ; Lord Algernon 
Percy added to the Committee,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
[ 1.30. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 9. 


Cruelty to Animals Acts Amendment Bill (No. 74)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(TZhe Lord Balfour) . 
Amendment moved, to leave out (“now ”) and add at the end of the 

Motion (‘‘ this day three months,”)—(Zhe Hari of Redesdale :)—After 

short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion? 

their Lordships divided ; Contents 48, Not-Contents 78; Majority 30. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 


Resolved in the negative :—Bill to be read 2° this day six months. 


Portrucat—Tuz Conco Treaty—REsoLvuTion— 


Moved, ‘* That the petition of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce against the rati- 
fication of the Congo Treaty, presented to the House on the 22nd of * April last, be 
printed,” —(The Earl of Belmore) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) ssdthdasere. [7.0.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 9. 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 4) 
(Belchalwell, &c.) Bill | Bill 150]— 


. 1807 


. 1814 


. 1825 


1827 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Consideration of the Bill, as amended, be postponed 
188 


until the 19th instant,’—(M/r. RP. H. Paget) 
Question ‘put, and agreed to :—Consideration, as amended, deferred till 
Monday 19th May. 


QUESTIONS. 


—og—— 
Boarp or Intermeptate Epucation (Ire~anp)—Question, Mr. Biggar; 


Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Arrears oF County Ozss (InzLAND)—CoLLEcrion In Co. Lerrrimt—Ques- 


1837 


tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland .. 1838 


Piers axp Hanzours (InELAND)—Rep Bay Pier, Cusmenpaty, Co. 
Axtrin—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Courtney 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill [Bill 3] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question (25th April}, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time : "Question again pro- 
posed:—Debate resumed ., 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of tho 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,” —( Mr. Warton.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of J ustice, and Legal Procedure,”—( Mr. Attorney General.) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words “referred to,” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words ‘a Committee of 
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Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 206, Noes 149 ; Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 90.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure. 


’ Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill [Bill 4]— 

Order for Committee read, and discharged .. = .. 1876 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure,”—( Mr. Attorney General :) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 179, 
Noes 135; Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 91.) 

The House suspended its Sitting at twenty minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
[ House counted out.] [9.5. ] 








LORDS. 
— o—— 
TOOK THE OATH FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Frmay, May 2. 


The Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 


SAT FIRST. 
Monpay, Arrit 21. 
The Earl of Abingdon, after the death of his father. 


Tvrspay, Aprit 29. 
The Duke of Marlborough, after the death of his father. 


THurspay, May 1. 
The Lord North, after the death of his mother. 





COMMONS. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Tuxspay, Apri. 8. 
For Poole, v. Charles Schreiber, esquire, deceased. 


WepbNEsDAy, May 7. 
For Kent County (Mid Division), v. Sir Edmund Filmer, baronet, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 
NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Monpay, Aprit 21. 
Poole—William James Harris, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8th April, 1884. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Warir Issuzp—For Poole, 
v. Charles Schreiber, esquire, deceased. 

Serecr Commirrees—Commissariat and Trans- 
port Services (Egyptian Campaign) ; Charity 
Commission, nominated. 

Private Bitis (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Chatham and Brompton Tramways * ; Metro- 
politan Board of Works (District Railway 
Ventilators) *. 

Third Reading postponed—Stockton Carrs Rail- 
way. 

beerts Bitts—Leave—Ordered—First Reading 
—London Government [171]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Commons Regulation 
Provisional Order (Redhill and Earlswood 
Commons) * [172] ; Public Health (Confirma- 
tion of Bye Laws) [173]; Marriages Le- 
galisation (Wood reen Congregational 
Church) * [174]. 

First Reading—Matrimonial Causes * [175]. 

Committee—Contagious Diseases (Animals) * 
[120], debate further adjourned. 


VOL. CCLXXXVII. [rniep serres. } 





| Considered as amended—Real Assets Adminis- 


tration [98]. 
Considered as amended—Third Reading—Army 
(Annual) [144}, and passed. 


“PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—-0—— 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 129 and 39 
be suspended, and that the time for de- 
positing Petitions against Private Bills, or 
against any Bill to confirm any Provisional 
Order, or Provisional Certificate, and for de- 
positing duplicates of any Documents relating 
to any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, 
or Provisional Certificate, be extended to Mon- 
day the 21st instant.—( Zhe Chairman of Ways 
and Means.) 


STOCKTON CARRS RAILWAY BILL. 
(By Order.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read the third time 
upon Monday the 2ist of April.”— 
(4r. Dodds.) 


B 











3 Stockton Carrs 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: On a point of 
Order I wish to ask your opinion, Mr. 
Speaker. This Bill was put down by 
Order for to-day, and an intimation was 
conveyed to me through the ordinary 
channels that it would be taken. So late 
as an early hour this morning I was in- 
formed by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means that the Bill would be taken. 
But, further, I feel it my duty to call 
your attention to the very extraordinary 
course which has been adopted by the 
promoters of this Bill. I should first of 
all, before I raise the point of Order, 
like to know whether it is intended to 
proceed with the Bill now ? [ Mr. Dopps: 
No, Sir.] Then I must, with reluctance, 
call your attention to a point of Order. 
Sir, my attention has been called to 
the fact of a Circular, signed by a Mem- 
ber of this House, having been sent to 
many Members of the House. The Cir- 
cular is in the following terms; and as a 
point of Order I think it right to draw 
your attention to the Circular— 


‘* Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 
‘* 5th April, 1884. 
“ Stockton Carrs Railway. 

* This Bill stands for Third Reading on Mon- 
day next, but Mr. James Lowther, M.P. has 
given Notice of opposition, and consequently 
the Third Reading will be taken on Tuesday next 
at Two o'clock p.m. precisely. My son is the 
Solicitor for the Bill, and I am exceedingly 
anxious to carry the Third Reading and defeat 
Mr. Lowther’s opposition. May I beg that you 
will do me the very great personal favour to 
attend the House on Tuesday next, precisely at 
the hour named, to support the Third Reading ? 
Hoping very earnestly for a favourable response, 

“T remain, yours faithfully, 
“Josu. Dopps.” 


Now, among the Standing Orders of 
this House is one that lays down, in clear 
and precise terms, that no Member of 
the House is entitled, with respect to a 
Private Bill, to take any action when he 
has a personal interest in that Bill. 
Now, I have reason to believe that the 
ge alluded to as the solicitor for the 

ill, and described by the hon. Member 
as his son, is, to all practical intents and 
purposes, associated in business matters 
with the hon. Gentleman. Within the 
last 24 hours I have had occasion to 
attend, in the country, a meeting of a 
Commission to which the hon. Member 
for Stockton is legal adviser. His place 
on that occasion was taken by his son, 
to whom reference is made in this Cir- 
cular ; and apparently an interchange of 
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work is taking place, and the hon. Mem- 
ber is very actively representing his son 
in regard to this Bill. I venture to sub- 
mit this as a pointof Order. If this 
kind of thing is allowed, it is bringing 
to this side of the Atlantic some of the 
objectionable ‘‘ Lobbying” and ‘‘ Log- 
rolling” practices known in the United 
States, to bias the opinions of Members 
of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of 
Order which has been raised comes on 
me by surprise. 1 was not aware of 
what had passed, or of the nature of the 
Circular alluded to. But I am not at 
all sure that this is the proper time to 
raise the question of Order on the Mo- 
tion for the postponement of the Bill. I 
am not prepared to say, on the face of it, 
that this Circular transgresses the Stand- 
ing Order in such a way that I am called 
upon to take notice of it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I shall repeat 
my question, Sir, on the point of Order. 
I should like, also, to have an explana- 
tion as to the Motion for postponing 
the Bill. I was informed at an early 
hour this morning, by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, that this Bill would 
be taken to-day. This Circular to which 
I have referred had been sent out, and 
other Circulars also, drawing the atten- 
tion of Members to the Bill, had been 
sent out; but not one single syllable 
was conveyed to me on the subject as 
to the change of intention in taking the 
third reading until, in an under-tone, 
that intimation was conveyed in the 
Motion made just now. I think I am 
entitled to ask for some explanation as 
to the most unusual course adopted, and 
the want of courtesy to individual Mem- 
bers and the House at large. To put 
myself in Order, I will move that the 
Order for the Third Readiug be dis- 
charged. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words “ That the” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘Order for the Third Reading of the 
Bill be discharged,” —( Mr. J. Lowther,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Before that Question is put, Sir, I rise 
to Order. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Lincolnshire has 
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brought before the House a certain docu- 
ment which is now in your possession, and 
has quoted the terms of that document 
to the House. He has asked you, as I 
understand, whether the issue of such a 
document by a Member of the House, 
if it was issued by a Memberof the House, 
was not a violation of the Orders of the 
House—in fact, a breach of the Privileges 
of this House; and, Sir, I apprehend, 
in so very serious a matter as appears 
to be contained in that document, the 
House, having been put in possession of 
the terms of that document, cannot avoid 
giving some judgment on it, having re- 
gard not only to the order of its Busi- 
ness, but its own dignity and the dignity 
of its Members. Sir, in that document, 
which is signed by the hon. Member for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds), there is a passage 
of the most questionable, and, possibly, 
of a most objectionable nature. I waited, 
before I commented on the document, to 
hear whether the hon. Member whose 
name is at the bottom of it offered the 
House at once, and without any loss of 
time, some explanation of the history of 
the document; but the hon. Member for 
Stockton, whose name is on it, remained 
silent. Now, what was that passage, 
for I think the public out-of-doors will 
be of opinion that the House takes this 
kind of matter, where immense pecu- 
niary interests are involved, very lightly 
if we allow this to pass over without 
notice from the House, or any attempt 
at explanation from the hon. Member? 
The passage was—I caught it from the 
reading; I have not seen the document 
until now— 


*“*My son is Solicitor for the Bill, and I 
am anxious to defeat the Motion of Mr. J 
Lowther.”’ 


A Circular is sent to the Members of the 
Liberal Party dated from the Reform 
Club, and a direct incentive—[ Cries of 
‘* Order, order!””]—I am quite in Order. 
I am speaking to a point of Order, and 
I intend, with the permission of the 
Speaker, to conclude with a Motion on 
the point of Order. It is sent by a 
Member of the Liberal Party 





Mr. M‘OOAN: I rise to put it to you, 
Sir, as a point of Order, whether the 
noble Lord is not wandering at length 
into a speech which has nothing to do 
either with a question of Privilege, or 
with the Motion before the House? Is 
he in Order in so using the time of the 
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House, when he rose exclusively on a 
point of Order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is that the Order for the 
Third Reading of the Bill be discharged. 
Iam bound to say, in reference to the 
point of Order, that I scarcely think the 
Standing Orders cover such a case as 
this. What I said was, that I would 
respectfully submit to the House that, a 
question of Order having arisen, it should 
be raised when the Bill is taken. I 
understand now the Bill is to be post- 
poned, and the point will be raised at 
another time. I thought it the most 
convenient course that I should have 
time to consider the point of Order, and 
give my ruling when the Bill comes on 
for discussion. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I respectfully submit to you, Sir, 
and to the House, that it is extremely 
essential that the House should not part 
with this matter in a hurry. In the first 
place—let me entreat the indulgence of 
the House—the honour of a Member of 
the House is directly involved; and, 
therefore, the Privileges of the House 
are immediately in question. I raise 
this question, which I am going to bring 
before the House, as a matter of Privi- 
lege, and on this account —that the 
moment the honour of a Member is in- 
volved, the matter becomes of a highly 
urgent nature that will not brook delay ; 
and let me point out that why it is 
necessary to take notice of it now is be- 
cause there is not the slightest guarantee 
that this Bill will ever be proceeded 
with. If, in order further to elucidate 
these very strange proceedings, we wait 
until the House can proceed again 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I beg, Sir, to ask you whether we 
are not to understand that you have 
ruled that this point must come on when 
the Bill is taken at a later stage; and 
whether the noble Lord is not now, 
under pretence of suggesting several 
things to your consideration, violating 
your ruling in this respect ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I repeat, it would 
be the most convenient course, in my 
opinion, that this matter should be re- 
served until the Bill comes on; and I 
stated I would then give a decision on 
the point raised as to whether this sub- 
ject, now for the first time presented to 
my notice, is a violation of the Standing 
Orders. I said the point is so novel that 
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I should like to have time to see whether to-day, and I must take the whole re- 
it contravenes any Standing Order or| sponsibility of the Order not coming on. 
not. I submit to the House that is the I knew nothing of this personal question 





most convenient course. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
May I, Sir, ask you one more question, 
and, in doing so, I do not in the least 
wish to question your ruling. I do not 
understand that you have given an 
absolute ruling against me. But I wish 
to ask you whether I should be in Order 
in moving as an Amendment, or as a 
substantive Motion, that the Circular 
communicated to the House by the right 
hon. Member for North Lincolnshire 
(Mr. J. Lowther), and issued by the 
hon. Member for Stockton, is a gross 
breach of the Privileges of the House? 
Shall I be in Order in moving that now ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No. That must be 
done as # separate Motion; it could not 
be raised in the discussion of the Bill. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Is it not the essence of a question of | 
Privilege that notice should be taken at 
once on the matter involving the ques- 
tion of Privilege? I certainly take up 
the position that the House being in 
possession of the matter, the House is 
involved, and it is open to a Member to 





take the judgment of the House for the | 
protection of its Members. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT :—| 
[ Cries of ‘Order!’ and *‘ Chair!’?|]—I| 
rise to speak on the Motion before the 
House in spite of the cries—the most 
disorderly cries—of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. 

Mr. HEALY: Not more than your | 
own sometimes. 

Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT: The} 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) | 
has asked for an explanation. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I must rise to Order upon that. I asked 
you, Mr. Speaker, a question on your 
ruling which you delivered on a point of 
Order, and, in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport, whether I should be 
in Order in moving that the Circular is 
a gross breach of Privilege? I appre- | 





at all; but I saw it was extremely 
likely from the Notice on the Paper, 
and from what I heard of the opposition 
to the Bill, that it might interfere with 
the important Public Business coming 
on to-day. I know there is a great dis- 
position when there is a peg to hang 
something of that kind upon it. I, there- 
fore, made an appeal to my hon. Friend 
behind ime to postpone this Bill, which, 
I am bound to say, he was extremely re- 
luctant to do; and it was only at my 
earnest instance that he consented to the 
postponement, in order that the time of 
the House just now should not be occu- 
pied by the discussion of a Private Bill ; 
and still less, I should say, should it be 
occupied with personal questions at this 
time, when everybody knows the time is 
limited within which the House has to 
dispose of Public Business. Now, I 
would, Sir, if I may take the liberty, 
support the appeal you have made to the 
House to postpone the whole of this 
question. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It could never come on again. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
the Speaker has already ruled that the 
matter may come on as a separate Mo- 
tion; and I am sure the House will be 
slow to reject your appeal, Sir, that 
time should be given for the considera- 
tion of the matter. The noble Lord 
said, as a matter of importance, it should 
not be hurried. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not say that. I said this particular 
matter. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
I say it is being hurried on now, and 
that there will be a better opportunity 


of taking the judgment of the House by 
a Motion. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
think they have a strong case, then it 


will be none the worse for waiting; and 
I ask them not to hurry on the matter. 
Mr. DODDS: Sir, I yielded most re- 


hend that if that Motion is not made /|luctantly to the solicitations of the right 


now it never can be made? | 
Mr. SPEAKER: The Question now | 


hon. and learned Gentleman not to pro- 


ceed with the Bill to-day. I have in my 


before the House has to be disposed of. ; hand two or three little notes made since 


It will be competent to the noble Lord | 
to make a Motion afterwards. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The! 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) | 
says he expected this Bill would come | 
on, since it was put down by Order or | 


Mr. Speaker 


I came down to the House, for I came 


quite expecting to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite speak in opposition 
to the Bill and move its rejection, and I 
was prepared to answer him. When 
appealed to iast night I declined to post- 
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pone the Bill; but I have now yielded 
to the suggestion of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, after mentioning 
the matter to the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, who thought that the Bill 
might occupy considerable time; and, 
therefore, we agreed it ought to come 
on after Easter. That is the whole ex- 
planation why the Bill has not come on 
to-day. Just a word with respect to the 
Circular. I believe a portion of it was 
suggested before I left town on Friday. 
I left it in the hands of my secretary, 
with instructions to confer with the Par- 
‘liamentary agents for the Bill, and to 
despatch it, with the reasons in favour 
of the Bill, to some of my personal 
friends, by Saturday’s post. I left town 
on Friday, and it was not until Sunday or 
Monday morning, while in the country, 
that I saw the terms of the Circular. I 
then expressed regret that the one par- 
ticular passage which has been referred 
to was contained in it. I only desire, 
further, to add that the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that there is 
something behind it in connection with 
my son, is wholly and entirely destitute 
of foundation. I have no more to do with 
the Bill and the matters involved in it 
than as Member for Stockton. I intro- 
duced the Bill into the House, and was 


desirous to pass it through, in the belief | 


that it would be of great benefit to the 
district ; but I will not go into that at 
pene. The right hon. Gentleman says 

e attended a meeting where he saw my 
son representing me, and that there was 
something like an exchange of work 
between us. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well that my son is as- 
sociated with me in the office of chief 
clerk to the Tees Conservancy Commis- 
sion, and is only discharging his duty, 
whilst I am discharging mine in the 
House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: To meet the con- 
venience of the House, I am willing to 
withdraw my Motion to discharge the 


Bill, which I only made in order to} 


allow of an explanation being given. 
But I should like to have a distinct as- 


surance as to what day the Bill will be, 


put down for, for Members have to at- 
tend at great inconvenience. 
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I must | 
again take exception to the fact that I | 


Raihoay Bill. 10 
he known, he would, with his customary 


courtesy, have informed me. 

Sr ARTHUR OTWAY: I knew 
nothing of it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am sure of 
that. It must have been concealed from 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. I 
will not follow that up ; but I must say 
it is most inconvenient that Members, 
having public and private Business to 
attend to in and out of the House, should 
be kept in ignorance up to the last mo- 
ment of the intention not to proceed with 
a Bill in which they are interested. I 
do not wish to go into the merits of the 
Bill further than to say that I have in 
my hands ready for presentation to the 
House Petitions on the subject, signed 
by a majority of the Local Board of 
Stockton, and from a public meeting of 
the inhabitants, protesting against the 
Bill—[‘‘ Order, order !’”}—and when the 
time comes I will go into this matter, 
notwithstanding the disorderly interrup- 
tions of the Secretary to the Treasury, to 
which I must call your attention, Sir, 
for they are too habitual to be passed 
over. Meanwhile, I will withdraw my 
Motion, provided I am assured as to what 
day the Bill will positively be taken. 

Mr. DODDS: I have already moved 
that it be taken on April 21. I will 
only add, further, that when he came 
into the House the Chairman of Ways 
and Means fully expected the Bill was 
going to be taken. I had been in his 
room a minute before. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I must object 
to that date positively, and I must take 
the sense of the House on my Motion, 
for I am already for that day engaged 
to attend a public meeting of importance 
in my own constituency—an engagement 
which it is impossible to put off. I must 
beg that it be taken not earlier than 
Thursday. 

Mr. DODDS: In response to the ap- 
peal of the right hon. Gentleman, I have 


| no objection to alter the date to Tuesday 


the 22nd. It cannot.be longer delayed. 
While I am on my feet, I take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that I exceedingly regret 
if any passage or paragraph in the Cir- 
cular seems in any way to infringe the 
Privileges of the House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am sorry to 


was allowed to leave after the Division | appear pertinacious ; but I understood it 
‘last night without being informed that | was to be the earliest day after the Re- 


the Bill wouJd not be taken. 


Nor, ap-| cess. I would suggest the Tuesday after 


parently, was the Chairman of Ways | the Recess. 


and Means informed, for I am sure, had | 


Mr. DODDS: That will be the 22nd, 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: Very well. 

Mr. HIOKS: I beg to draw the at- 
tention of the House to the understand- 
ing that was arrived at a few days ago, 
that we were to have a Morning Sitting 
on the first Tuesday after the Recess for 
the express purpose of taking the Cattle 
Diseases Bill, and I will ask hon. Mem- 
bers whether they think it reasonable 
that a question of this nature, which, on 
the. showing of the promoters of the Bill, 
is likely to take up a large portion of the 
Sitting, should be put down for Tues- 
day—I will ask hon. Members whether 
it is right that a most important Bill, to 
which the agricultural interest is looking 
forward with so much anxiety, should be 
postponed for the purpose of devoting 
that Sitting to a Bill of a private na- 
ture? I must offer the most strenuous 
objection to the date Tuesday, the 22nd. 

Mr. DODDS: If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman prefers Tuesday, the 29th, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: No; I cannot do 
that. I cannot withdraw my Motion 
until I know what day the Bill will come 
on. I propose Thursday, the 24th. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
are anxious to meet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s wishes. _We have mentioned 
two days, and they are objected to. Now 
he proposes to put it down for the Budget 
day. Let us say Friday, the 25th. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
must remind the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the arrangements for to- 
day, which are the ground of the hon. 
Member for Stockton putting off the 
Bill, were made at such an early period 
that the whole re-arrangement might 
have been made in good time, and my 
right hon. Friend might have been in- 
_ formed at an early hour. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: IL accept the sug- 
ec for the 25th, and beg to with- 

raw my Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Friday 25th April. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE (STOCKTON 
CARRS RAILWAY BILL). 
, RESOLUTION. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
1 rise now to speak to a substantive 
Motion—that of Privilege—and in order 
to take as early as possible the opinion 
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of the House on the Circular which has 
been communicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Lin- 
colnshire. The reason why I raise the 
point now is that I do not myself per- 
ceive how it is possible for the House of 
Commons to command the confidence of 
the public in matters relating to pri- 
vate legislation, where, as I have said 
before, enormous pecuniary interests are 
involved, if individual Members of the 
House lend themselves to such proceed- 
ings as are undoubtedly set forth in the 
Circular now before us. The private 
interests of a particular Member are set 
forth particularly as a motive why par- 
ticular Members of the House should 
support a Bill. There is not a line in 
this Circular, from first to last, about the 
public interest—from first to last it is 
a personal appeal from a Member of the 
House to his own Party to defeat a Mo- 
tion of opposition to a Private Bill on 
the ground of the lowest personal inte- 
rest. Now, I say that the explanation 
with which the hon. Member for Stock- 
ton has favoured the House is no ex- 
planation at all; and it adds to, rather 
than detracts from, the gravity of the 
occurrence. There was some kind of an 
arrangement by which the hon. Member 
for Stockton left town, leaving to his 
son and secretary the duty of Lobbying 
Members of the Liberal Party, and after 
or before he came back to town the Cir- 
cular was issued, and at once became 
public property. Allusions were made 
to it in the Press, and, I believe, it was 
current talk in the Reform Club. ButI 
cannot understand that the hon. Member 
for Stockton made the slightest effort of 
any sort or kind to withdraw this Circu- 
lar before the Bill came on. Therefore, 
although the hon. Member for Stockton 
says now that the personal portion of 
the Circular, or a particular portion of 
it—I do not know which he said—was 
issued without his knowledge and con- 
sent, assuredly he was perfectly willing 
to derive any benefit that might follow 
from it. Now, what is this passage in 
the Circular, which I will venture to say 
is quite unprecedented in the history of 
the House of Commons— 

‘** My son is Solicitor for the Bill, and I am 
exceedingly anxious to carry the Third Reading 
and defeat Mr. Lowther’s opposition.” 

Why is he exceedingly anxious? Not 
on account of any publie good, but be- 
cause ‘‘ my son is Solicitor for the Bill,” 


Privilege. 
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Now, I want to ask the House what 
would they have thought if, instead of 
the words ‘‘my son is Solicitor for the 
Bill,” they had been—‘‘I have an in- 
terest in it to the extent of £10,000 ?” 
What would the House have thought of 
it? But what is the difference? The 
son of the hon. Member is pecuniarily in- 
terested in the passage of the Bill. The 
son of the hon. Member is not only 
ecuniarily interested, but he is abso- 
Futely the partner in business with the 
hon. Member in regard to it. And 
that is put forward, without conceal- 
ment, in the face of day—such are the 
morals of the Liberal Party now—put 
forward as a reason why: the Liberal 
Party should support this Private Bill ; 
and then we are asked to allow this 
matter to stand over, after the publicity 
which has been given to it, and after all 
the censureg that are freely lavished on 
the mode in which this House conducts 
Private Business, though I must allow 
it has never yet been attempted to 
connect it with the private peeuniary 
interest of Members. We are asked to 
pass this over, to allow it to stand over, 
as the Home Secretary says, as a matter 
of very little importance—one of those 
personal questions hon. Members are so 
fond of raising, but altogether a triviality 
that ought not to delay the speech he is 
going to make. Now, I venture to say, 
the honour of the House of Commons is 
of far more vital interest than the Go- 
vernment of London. Whether the hon. 
Member belongs to the Liberal or the 
Tory Party, it is absolutely necessary for 
the House of Commons, if it is to main- 
tain its character and retain the con- 
fidence of the people, to dispose of this 
matter without the slightest loss of time. 
I move, with every confidence, in the 
absence of any much more satisfac- 
tory explanation, and a much more 
apologetic withdrawal of the Circular in 
question than we have heard offered— 


“That the issue of the Circular concerning 
the Stockton Carrs Railway, by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton, is a gross breach of the Privi- 
leges of this House.’’ 


Mr. G. W. ELLIOT seconded the 
Motion. 


Circular put in, and read as fol- 
loweth :— 
“ Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
“ 5th April, 1884. 
“ Stockton Carrs Railway. 
“This Bill stands for Third Reading on 
Monday next, but Mr. James Lowther, M.P. 
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has given Notice of opposition, and uently 
the Third Reading will be taken on pe wd 
next, at Two o'clock p.m. precisely : 

‘‘ My son is the Solicitor for the Bill, and Iam 
exceedingly anxious to carry the Third Read- 
ing and defeat Mr. Lowther’s opposition : 

“May I beg that you will do me the very 
great personal favour to attend the House on 
Tuesday next, precisely at the hour named, to 
support the Third Reading : 

“Hoping very earnestly for a favourable 
response, 
“T remain, yours faithfully, 

* Josu. Dopps.”’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That the issue of the Circular concerning 
the Stockton Carrs Railway Bill, by the honour- 
able Member for Stockton, is a gross breach of 
the Privileges of this House.’’—({Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) ; 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT rose, 
and was called upon by the Speaker. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
rise to Order. I wish to ask whether, 
under the circumstances, the hon. 
Member for Stockton ought not to with- 
draw ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT en- 
deavoured to speak, amidst cries of 
“Dodds!” and ‘‘ Order!” 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The course the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) sug- 
gests was followed the other day. 

An hon. Memser: It is usual for the 
Member to withdraw. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I rise to Order. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: It 
seems to me that no one is to be allowed 
‘to speak except the noble Lord. 

Mr. SPEAKER called on Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Sir William 
Harcourt resumed his seat. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I rise to a point of Order. It will be in 
your recollection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure, that when the vote of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. Coope) was 
contested on the ground that C was 
personally interested in the Corporation 
Water Bill under discussion, he was 
told to withdraw. The conduct of the 
hon. Member for Stockton with respect 
to a Private Bill being now under con- 
sideration, I submit that he ought also 
to withdraw. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Stockton will be heard in his place. 
I do not know with what object the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir William Har- 
court) intervenes, 
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Mr. DODDS: I do not know that I 
can add anything to what I have said on 
this subject. Perhaps I had better re- 
peat what I said. I stated that I had 
no personal interest whatever in this 
matter, either as partner or in any other 
way with my son, any more than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lincolnshire has; and I beg to 
repeat, in the most unqualified terms, 
that if there be anything in this Circular 
not merely in contravention of the Pri- 
vileges of this House, but which, in the 
slightest degree, is supposed to approach 
to a breach of the Privileges of this 
House, I am exceedingly sorry for it, 
and beg at once and fully to withdraw 
it. I should be exceedingly sorry to in- 
fringe the Privileges of this House in 
any way whatever. I had not the 
remotest intention of doing anything of 
the kind. I thought I had said that be- 
fore; but, at any rate, I say it now. If 
there was anything in the Circular which 
can be supposed, in the least degree, to 
infringe the Privileges of this House I 
am exceedingly sorry. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Stockton will now withdraw. 


{Mr. Dovps accordingly withdrew. | 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
rose before, because I thought the hon. 
Member for Stockton had already made 
the explanation which the House de- 
manded from him. He has now repeated 
it, and I really do ask any fair-minded 
man in .this House whether, after the 
explanation he hag given, there is the 
smallest foundation for this Motion. Let 
us see what the hon. Member for Stock- 
ton has said, and what it is averred he 
has done. There is a Bill before the 
House affecting the town which the hon. 
Member represents. It is habitual in 
this House to send round private Whips. 
Whether the practice is a good or bad 
one I do not say ; but, at any rate, it is 
a practice very frequently adopted in 
reference to Private Bills. I have re- 
ceived Whips of this kind myself from 
Members of both Parties, although they 
are things I never pay much attention 
to. Ifthe hon. Member for Stockton is 
to be attacked under the Orders of the 
House, it must be because he used his 
position as a Member of the House to 
seek some personal interest for himeelf. 
The noble Lord said that this Circular 
indicates the lowest and most grovelling 
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personal interest. Well, I believe the 
noble Lord is a father himself, and I do 
not know why he should describe a re- 
ference to his son as the lowest and most 
grovelling of all interests. The point is 
this—Has the hon. Member any personal 
pecuniary interest in this matter? He 
has said he has none, and there is no 
pretence for saying he has any. He 
sends a Circular round to his friends—a 
sort of ‘fiery cross”—asking them to 
come and meet a gentleman whom he 


describes as ‘‘Mr. James Lowther.’’. 


I believe that up in the North there 
are feuds very similar in character to 
those which used to prevail between 
the Border men of old, the Lowthers 
being ranged on one side, and the 
Doddses on the other. As to the ex- 
pressions contained in the Circular, the 
hon. Member says that he did not 
draw up the document; but that it was 
drawn up in his absence, by his secre- 
tary. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: He signed it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Or it 
was signed on his behalf. He has told 
the House he is not responsible for the 
wording of the Circular, nor, I suppose, 
for this reference to his son; and then 
he added that if there was anything ir- 
regular, or that the House had reason 
to complain of, in what he had done, he 
very much regretted it. After that, I 
should like to know whether there is the 
smallest reasonable ground for this 
violent proceeding of a Vote of Censure 
on the conduct of the hon. Member? 
Suppose he did invite his Friends to 
come down to the House, it was, no 
doubt, out of regard to his son, and in 
opposition to Gentlemen on the other 
side. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site says his own Friends have come down 
to oppose the Bill. 

r. J. LOWTHER: In consequence 

of this Circular. 

Mr. WARTON: On public grounds. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: At 
any rate, hon. Gentlemen engage their 
Friends to come down on the one side 
and the other. There is no question of 
pecuniary interest ; and, so far as there 
may be anything improper in the word- 
ing of the Circular, the hon. Member 
has expressed his regret that such lan- 
guage was employed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think the House will see 
there is no ground for raising this ques- 
tion of Privilege. 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
must say I was greatly surprised when 
Icame down to the House to-day and 
found what was going on. I had not 
seen or heard anything of this Circular; 
but, from what I have heard since I have 
been in the House, it does appear to me 
that, whatever may be the amount of 
blame that may be applied to one per- 
son or the other, the House has a matter 
of great importance before it, and has 
to consider how far its Privileges are 
concerned in what, as far as I can judge, 
is certainly a step in advance of any- 
thing ever known to take place in regard 
to a Private Bill. It has been said that 
the practice of summoning Members to 
vote against Private Bills is one liable 
to abuse, and one which it is not de- 
sirable to see extended. I concur in 
that opinion; and this, it seems to me, 
is a case where there is a distinct step— 
I do not say whether it is a long step or 
a short one—in advance of the ordinary 
practice. It is hardly to be expected 
that the House will pass over such a 
matter without taking some note of it; 
otherwise it would be set up as a prece- 
dent, and we may incur greater and 
more serious inconveniences than we 
have at present. When the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton told us he had not been 
responsible for the drawing up of the 
greater part of the Circular, it struck 
me that it must have been a document 
setting forth at considerable length the 
public aspects of the case, that he had 
aJlowed his secretary to fill in the facts, 
and that he was sorry to find that some 
expressions had been introduced with- 
out his subsequent approval. When, 
however, we heard the Circular read, it 
seemed to rest entirely on the fact of the 
hon. Gentleman’s interest in the Bill, or 
his connection with the Bill, either 
through his son or otherwise. This is 
a step beyond anything we have known, 
and certainly deserves the notice of the 
House. 

Mr. RAIKES: I wish to say one or 
two words on this extremely painful in- 
cident in the history of Private. Bill 
legislation. I am the more sorry to 
have to animadvert on the conduct of 
the hon. Member in this connection, be- 
cause we know that for some time past 
he has been good enough to assist the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Walsall 
(Sir Charles Forster) in taking under 
his especial charge the management of 
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private legislation. I cannot help think- 
ing that is a circumstance it will be well 
to take into consideration, because the 
House should always have a scrupulous 
and a nice regard to the propriety of 
the conduct of those who undertake, 
even voluntarily, the transaction of Pri- 
vate Business. Apart from the personal 
question as it relates to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton, the House has to deal 
with not only an individual, but an overt 
act. We have heard the Circular that 
is under discussion read; and, I must 
say, I fail to see how any explanation, 
even if it were more satisfactory than 
that offered by the hon. Member for 
Stockton, or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, could operate to 
prevent the House expressing its re- 
gret at such an attempt to influence 
Members in regard to a Private Bill. 
Observations have been made as to what 
the Circular contains; but nothing has 
been said with regard to what it does 
not contain. From beginning to end 
there is no reference in it to the public 
interest, or the interest of the borough 
represented by the hon. Member who 
signed it. There is no reference to any 
public interest in it in any shape or 
form. There is a reference to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire, whose name is brought 
into the matter for reasons best known 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stockton. We have, then, a reference 
to the son of the hon. Member for Stock- 
ton—Members being asked to support 
the Bill as a ‘‘very great personal 
favour’’ to the hon. Member, because 
of his son’s connection with it. I ven- 
ture to think that if the House does 
not, in some way, record its sense of 
this sort of conduct in connection with 
a matter on which the honour of the 
House ought to be above all suspicion, 
it will be paving the way to great 
trouble and misrepresentation in the 
future, and that it cannot, at this mo- 
ment especially, when we are engaged 
in the consideration of a great ques- 
tion affecting its actual constitution, 
be too particular to preserve intact 
for our successors that untarnished 
honour which has been handed down 
to us. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I rise to express a 
hope that the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) will not think it neces- 
sary to put the House to the necessity 
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of going to a Division on this question. 
‘If we are compelled to divide, I shall 
feel myself at liberty, after the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Stockton, to 
vote against the Motion. At the same 
time, 1 am bound to say that I do not 
meet the Motion in the spirit, or even in 
the words, of the Home Secretary. I 
do not think the hon. Member for 
Stockton met it in that spirit, because 
he expressed the greatest regret that he 
should have done anything, through 
accident or inadvertence, approaching a 
breach of the Privileges of this House. 
The noble Lord has performed a public 
duty in calling attention to the subject ; 
and I think we should, to as great an 
extent as possible, put our foot down, in 
reference to Private Bill legislation, upon 
everything which bears ever a shadow of 
a shade of a suspicion of any personal in- 
terest of private Members being involved 
in transactions of this kind. It isessential 
to the dignity of this House that we 
should seek to keep it above suspicion. 
If Iam able to judge the feelings of the 
House, we are pretty much at one in re- 
gard to disapproval of this Circular; but 
I think that on this side of the House we 
are disposed to deal with the question 
leniently, having heard the handsome 
manner in which the hon. Member has 
apologized for the Circular. We are 
disposed to prevent, if possible, any such 
Resolution as that which has been put 
before the House being forced to a Divi- 
sion. But, from what I have gathered 
from the other side of the House, there 
is not the same disposition there to look 
on my hon. Friend’s conduct leniently. 
The result of taking this matter to a 
Division, therefore, would be that on 
one side you would get Gentlemen of 
one Party, and on the other side Gentle- 
men of the other Party; and I appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition whether it would not 
be a misfortune if, on a matter in which 
I agree with him—[‘ Oh, oh!” ]—yes, 
I say on a matter in which I agree with 
him, we were not jealous of the reputa- 
tion of the House, and avoided a Party 
Division? I think the feeling of the 
House has been sufficiently shown, and 
that the noble Lord has attained the ob- 
ject he has in view ; and, seeing that the 
hon. Member has absolutely withdrawn 
the Circular, I submit that the course 
which would be most likely to promote 
the Privileges of the House, and sup- 


Ur. Rylands 
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port its character, would be the with- 
drawal of the Motion. 

Mr. HEALY: I should like to ask 
the hon. Gentleman. who has just sat 
down whether he himself received a 
copy of the Circular in question ; and I 
would put it to the House whether it is 
not a very remarkable thing that the 
Liberal Party, who condemn the Cir- 
cular now it is exposed, should have 
come down here to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Stockton? The 
Home Secretary has taken up a most 
extraordinary position in this matter. 
He said—‘‘ You must not ask a personal 
favour for yourself; but you may ask it 
for your son.” It is a breach of the 
Privileges of the House to ask a favour 
for yourself; but it is not a breach of 
Privilege to ask one for your sister, 
your cousin, or your aunt. Such is the 
declaration of the Home Secretary. I 
should like to point out that we cannot 
altogether dissociate this Motion from 
the personality of the Gentleman who 
has issued the Circular. No one in the 
House can be unaware of the fact that 
the hon. Member for Stockton has set 
himself up as a censor morum et arbiter 
elegantiarum, therefore any offence com- 
mitted by the hon. Member must be 
viewed with much more severity than 
one committed by anyone else. On the 
80th May, 1881, a Motion was made by 


the hon. Member for Galway County (Mr. 


Mitchell Henry), supported by the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
to declare certain matter published in 
The Freeman’s Journal relative to a vote 
in this House on the Land Bill a breach 
of Privilege. The vote in question had 
been given so that, in spite of the heat of 
Party passion, there could be no question 
in regard to the anticipation of the deci- 
sion of the House; but the matter com- 
plained of was decided to be a breach of 
Privilege. Now, however, the House is 
going to declare that it is no breach 
cf Privilege for an hon. Member to 
ask a favour in this House in connec- 
tion with a Private Bill. for family 
reasons; and in so doing, I must say, 
you are taking up a most dangerous 
position. You may vote this Motion 
down by a Party Division, and the effect 
will be to give hon. Members a licence 
in the future to do as the hon. Member 
for Stockton has done. This House, by 
the machinery of the Liberal Party and 
its majority, will have endorsed the 
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Circular of the hon. Member, and Minis- 
terialists will have an additional cry to 
go tothe country upon. Before now we 
have heard of Circulars of various kinds 
—now you have the Stockton Circular. 
We have had the Slave Trade Circular, 
which has been turned into a Party cry, 
and now the Government use their ma- 
jority—get their Whips, the two noble 
Lords whom I see opposite—to drill up 
their followers and bring them into the 
Lobby to vote that to ask a personal 
favour for your son in connection with 
the passing of a Private Bill is no breach 
of Privilege. I trust the Liberal Party 
will put itself in that position, and that 
we shall have the Home Secretary or 
the Prime Minister bringing his big 
battalions into the Lobby to declare 
that the action of the hon: Member for 
Stockton is not a breach of Privilege. 
That will put a weapon in the hands of 
the Tory Party that no previous act of 
the Government has given them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have only 
two remarks to make. The first is, that 
I think it much more important for the 
honour of the House that we should 
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would be a mistake to divide the House 
on the question. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I disapprove of the conduct of 
the hon. Member for Stockton; but if 
the noble Lord pushes this Motion to a 
Division I shall certainly vote against 
him, because I regard it as a species of 
persecution because of the loyalty of the 
bon. Member for Stockton to the Minis- 
terial side of the House. If the hon. 
Member were sitting on the opposite 
side, I am perfectly certain the noble 
Lord would not have brought forward a 
Motion such as this, unless, indeed, he 
had been sitting on the Front Opposition 
Bench. Under these circumstances, I 
do hope, for the honour and credit of the 
House, that after this general expression 
of opinion the noble Lord will withdraw 
i his Motion; but if he does not, [ trust 
we Liberals will stand by the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Stockton. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : Should I 
| be in Order, Mr. Speaker, in moving as 
| an Amendment to the Motion proposed 
| by the noble Lord— 


| “That the hon. Member for Stockton, having 
apologised for the issue of the Circular concern- 











have a retractation on the part of the|ing the Stockton Carrs Railway, the House 

Home Secretary of the support he has will now proceed with the further consideration 

given to the hon. Member for Stockton ’ ~ Private Business appointed for this 
| day 


than an apology from the hon. Member | ? 
himself for the issue of the Circular. It! Mr. SPEAKER: Willthe hon. Mem- 


appears to me that the credit of the| ber bring up the Amendment? __ 
House is in much greater danger from) Sm WILFRID LAWSON accordingly 
the speech of the right hon. and learned | brought up the Amendment to the 
Gentleman than from the Circular issued | Clerk at the Table. 

by the hon. Member for Stockton. The| Mr. SEXTON: Before you put the 
other remark I have to make is that the ; Question, Mr. Speaker, I would ask, as 
hon. Member who has just sat down a point of Order, whether it is in accord- 





seemed to think that the chief objection 


| ance with the usage of the House that 


to carrying the matter to a Division was|a Motion of Privilege should be met 


that the whole of the Liberal Party 
were going to support the hon. Member 
for Stockton. Weil, I would point out 
to the hon. Member that any evil which 
is likely to result from such a course can 
be obviated by himself and his Friends 
voting for the Motion of my noble 
Friend. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not at all 
agree with the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton, or with the speech of 
the Home Secretary ; but it does seem 
to me that when the whole House, with 


' the exception of the Home Secretary, 


agrees in disapproving of the conduct 
of the hon. Member for Stockton, and 
when the hon. Gentleman himself has 
practically thrown over the Home Secre- 
tary by apologizing for that conduct, it 


otherwise than by a direct negative ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Rule 

applying to questions of Privilege. The 

Amendment is perfectly in Order. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘the honourable Member for Stockton having 
apologised for the issue of the Circular concern- 
ing the Stockton Carrs Railway Bill, this House 
do now proceed to the further consideration of 
the Private Business appointed for this day,”— 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 99; Noes 





139 : Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 61.) 
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Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That the honourable Member for 
Stockton having apologised for the issue of the 
Circular concerning the Stockton Carrs Railway 
Bill, this House do now proceed to the further 
consideration of the Private Business appointed 
for this day. 


QUESTIONS. 


o—— 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED RIOT 
AT CASTLEREA. 


Mr. O'BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a young man named Thomas 
M‘Greevy has been sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment, with hard labour, 
at the Castlerea (county Roscommon) 
Petty Sessions, for alleged obstruction of 
the police; whether it is the fact that 
the obstruction consisted in asking Sub- 
Constable Nolan not to kill a man whom 
he had in custody, and whom he was 
brutally maltreating; whether Nolan 
replied by rushing at M‘Greevy and 
dealing him a terrific blow on the head 
with his baton ; whether several respect- 
able witnesses (including Mr. O’Kelly, 
Professor in the Castlerea Seminary) 
swore that M‘Greevy was standing seven 
yards away from the police, and gave no 
provocation for the assault upon him; 
and, whether, if this be so, he will 
advise the Lord Lieutenant to examine 
the evidence, with a view to the re- 
mission of the sentence ? 

Mk. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the sentence of one month’s hard 
labour was passed in this case for riot 
and obstruction of the police. The ob- 
struction did not consist in a mere verbal 
remonstrance, but in raising a stone and 
advancing to strike the constable, who, 
in self-defence, was obliged to raise his 
baton. The witnesses did not swear the 
alleged circumstances. They contra- 
dicted each other; but they all agreed 
that there was a riotous mob. 





PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
AOT, 1882—SEC. 14A—SEARCHES 
FOR ARMS. 


Mr. HARRINGTON (for Mr. O’Brien) 
asked the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, How many 
searches for arms have taken place in the 
counties of Fermanagh and the pro- 
claimed portions of Tyrone since their 
proclamation under the Arms Act, and 
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with what result; how many resident 
magistrates’ licences for arms have been 
granted in these counties ; how many of 
the licensed persons are Protestants, and 
how many Catholics; and, whether, 
having regard to the fact that hundreds 
of revolvers were fired off in the land- 
lord meeting at Rosslea, and to the 
statement that ‘‘ sackfuls of revolvers” 
were brought to the meeting at Dromore, 
any steps have been, or will be, taken to 
disarm the Orange Association in these 
counties ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, there have 
been no searches for arms in Fermanagh 
and Tyrone, as the having of arms in 
houses is not prohibited. The licensing 
officer for Fermanagh informs me that 
he has granted 475 licences—365 to 
Protestants and 110 to Roman Catholics. 
He mentions that the application for 
licences from the Roman Catholic parts 
of the county are comparatively few. 
He gives the respective numbers, as his 
personal belief that the religion of appli- 
cants for licences is not recorded. The 
licensing officer of the Dungannon end 
of the County Tyrone states that he 
granted, in all, 477 licences. He cannot 
distinguish as to the religious persua- 
sions of the recipients. I have not yet 
received a Return for the Omagh district. 
The licensing officer for that portion 
of the county has been on duty in 
Dublin and away from his records. It 
is not intended to take any action ‘to 
disarm the Orange Association’? in 
either Fermanagh or Tyrone, as is sug- 
gested in the Question of the hon. 
Member. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—COMPENSATION FOR MALI- 
CIOUS INJURY—THE BOROUGH OF 
TRALEE. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is the fact that the 
ratepayers of the borough of Tralee have 
been taxed for the compensation awarded 
in the case of outrages which had been 
committed seven miles from the town; 
and, whether several magistrates and 


others who were not residents of the . 
borough gave evidence in favour of its . 


exemption ; and, if so, would he state 
the grounds on which it was included in 
the area taxed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, from in- 
quiries made by the County Inspector, | 
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think this Question must refer to the 
compensation in the case of the murder 
of Mr. Herbert. In that case, as in all 
others, the district taxed was recon- 
sidered by the investigator after careful 
consideration of the evidence. In that 
case the murder arose from a conspiracy 
spread all over the whole barony in 
which Tralee is situated. If the Ques- 
tion refers to this particular murder, 
that is my answer; but I shall be glad 
to inquire if it refers to any other 
case. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Tralee is 12 
miles from that place. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
GEORGE BOLTON. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, What fee did Mr. 
George Bolton obtain by each appear- 
ance in the Ballyfarnon case; and, 
would he explain why the Tipperary 
Crown Solicitor appeared in a case in 
Galway ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): Mr. Bolton 
has not yet sent in his account; but he 
will be paid the usual charges in such 
eases. The ordinary charges fixed are 
one guinea a day, besides travelling 
charges and other actual payments, ex- 
cept hotel expenses. I am informed a 
full day’s work was done on each day of 
the investigation except one, when there 
was an adjournment, principally to suit 
the prisoner’s solicitor. The Attorney 
General exercises his discretion in all 
eases when a Crown Solicitor has to be 
chosen for special duty. 

Mr. HEALY: May Lask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether the practice 
‘in Dublin Castle is for Mr. Matthew 
Anderson to get for every case three 
guineas; whether he then passes the 
case on to Mr. Murphy, who gets two 
guineas; and whether Mr. Murphy 
passes it on to Mr. Bolton, who gets one 
guinea; and, if so, why such a system is 
permitted, and does the Crown intend 
that it should continue ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I never 
heard of such a practice. 

Mr. SEXTON: Would the Irish 
Government have any objection to insist 
on Mr. Bolton paying over a part of this 
money in discharge of his debts? . 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—IN- 
STRUCTIONS TO THE SUB-COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Oopy of the suggestions and 
instructions issued from time to time to 
the Sub-Commissioners under ‘The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881?” 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that there is 
no objection to laying the Papers re- 
ferred to before Parliament. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—LORD 
ARDILAUN’S BAILIFFS. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, If it is a fact that 
the Crown entered a nolle prosequi 
against one of Lord Ardilaun’s bailiffs, 
who fired at and wounded two men who 
cut a bitof stick for a boat’srowlock on his 
lordship’s property; and, if another of 
them who pleaded guilty was released on 
his own recognisances ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The Crown 
did not enter a nolle prosequi against 
anyone. Two of Lord Ardilaun’s keepers 
having come upon two men trespassing 
upon his Lordship’s property and cutting 
rods, a scuffle took place, during which 
an attempt was made to upset the 
keeper’s boat. The gun of one was 
fired—whether accidentally or not wasa 
question—in the dispute, and the two 
men were wounded. This keeper was 
put upon his trial and pleaded guilty, 
and afterwards, by an arrangement 
made with the men wounded, which was 
sanctioned by the Judge, he was al- 
lowed out on his ‘own recognizances on 
his paying in Court £40 to one of the 
men and £20 to the other. The other 
keeper pleaded guilty to a common 
assault, and as he did not fire any shot 
he was allowed out on his own recogni- 
zances. 


IRELAND—THE DUBLIN MURDER 
TRIALS — COMPENSATION TO MR. 
FIELD. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can give the date on 
which Mr. Field received £600, part of 
the £3,000 awarded to him as compen- 
sation for injuries inflicted upon him; 
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why this payment was so long delayed ; 
bj why only £600, out of the ow 
of £3,000, has been paid to Mr. Field, 
having regard to the fact that the Re- 
turn published on the 7th of March last 
states that the levy was ordered to be 
made ‘“‘ Forthwith, in one sum?” 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Collector 
General of Rates handed £600 to Mr. 
Field’s solicitor on the 14th of last 
month, the amount collected up to that 
time. The meaning “ forthwith in one 
sum’”’ is that the collection is made as 
rapidly as possible under one warrant— 
this being done. The warrant lasts for 
12 months, and in order to meet Mr. 
Field, although it gave additional 
trouble to the officials, the money is 
being paid as it comes in without wait- 
ing till the whole sum is collected. A 
further payment of £600 will be made 
directly. 

Coronet, KING-HARMAN: What is 
the date of the warrant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The 20th of 
October, 1883. 


SCOTLAND—THE HIGHLAND CROF- 
TERS—REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If the Report of the Royal 
Commission upon the condition of the 
Crofters will be issued before the House 
rises; and, if not, if he can say posi- 
tively when it will be issued, and what 

is the cause of the delay ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The hon. Gentleman must 
be well aware that the Rules in regard 
to the issue of official documents are 
very strict ; and it is not the system un- 
der those Rules to issue them until a 
printing order is obtained from this 
House, which could not be dore until 
the Report was laid on the Table of the 
House. There will be no avoidable 
delay in throwing off the copies. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the right 

‘hon. and learned Gentleman if he could 
give any indication as to the probable 
date of issue ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour): I have made inquiry, and I 


have given all the information I can.. 


The Office assures me there will be no 
delay in the matter; but I believe it 
will be a matter of a fortnight or three 
weeks. I can give no further informa- 
tion. 


Colone! King- Harman 


{COMMONS} 
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EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—NUBAR 
PASHA AND MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Who is accountable for the appointment 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd to the responsible 
post of Home Secretary in Egypt; whe- 
ther, prior to his appointment, he pos- 
sessed any special knowledge of the lan- 
guage or customs of the Egyptian 
People ; and, if he has yet succeeded in 
promoting any of the internal reforms 
indicated by Lord Dufferin? The hon. 
Member complained that his Question 
had been altered. He had referred to 
Mr. Lloyd as lately a magistrate in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. RYLANDS wished to know whe- 
ther Mr. Clifford Lloyd could be dis- 
missed by the Khedive, or whether it 
was necessary to have the sanction of 
the British Government before he could 
be deprived of his office ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I can, of course, only answer the Ques- 
tion on the Paper. I have already 
stated in this House that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was appointed by the Egyptian 
Government. There was a recommenda- 
tion on the part of Lord Spencer and 
Lord Dufferin. I have no information 
as to the second Question ; and, in reply 
to the third, I would refer him to the 
statement which I made in the House 
on the Vote of Censure. The Question 
of the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) should be placed on the Paper 
of Business. I hardly think it desirable 
to go into a general reply as to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Clifford Lloyd in Egypt 
further than to say that he is employed 
by the Egyptian Government. I cannot 
say anything about the Irish part of 
the Question. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked whether the 
Report of Sir Evelyn Baring with re- 
gard to the action of Mr. Clifford 
Lioyd in suppressing certain Egyptian 
newspapers would be issued during the 
Recess ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that it would be presented to Par- 
liament in the next batch of Egyptian 
Papers. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
received any confirmation of the state- 
ment in the papers of that morning that 
the action of Nubar Pasha in intriguing 
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against Mr. Clifford Lloyd in his absence 
had been generally condemned? - 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That is a Question I cannot answer with- 
out Notice. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Can 
the Government give us any information 
as to the state of things described in 
Cairo respecting the relations between 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd and Nubar Pasha, 
and especially as to whether any infor- 
mation has been received with regard 
to the retirement, or contemplated retire- 
ment, of Nubar Pasha from office? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; no de- 
finite information can be given to the 
House in a matter as to which we have 
not ourselves received any information. 
A difficulty, as is well known, has ex- 
isted between Nubar Pasha and Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd ; but no decision has been 
arrived at with respect to it in Egypt. 
No resignation has been received. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether Mr. Lloyd could appoint his 
own subordinates without the sanction 
of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
That is a matter of detail in Egyptian 
administration, and does not arise out 
of the Question. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Has Nubar 
Pasha’s resignation been withdrawn ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No resignation 
has taken place. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Is it true that 
he offered it? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No resignation 
has taken place. 


PERU AND THE POWERS. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it is the case, as stated in Zhe Daily 
Telegraph, that the Foreign Diplomatic 
Body at Lima has refused to acknowledge 
the Government of General Iglesias ; 
whether the action of the Diplomatic 
Body includes the Representative of 
Great Britain; whether any assurance 
can be given to the House, and to the 
Country, that our name and power will 
not be used in Peru for the recovery of 
debts, real or fictitious, due to Foreign- 
ers by that Republic ; and, whether in- 
structions will be at once telegraphed 
to our Representative to abstain from 
any course which would weaken a Go- 
vernment so recently established under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty, and 
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which might lead to the renewal of war 
in that part of the world ? 

Sm WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it be true that the Foreign 
Diplomatic Body have broken off rela- 
tions with General Iglesias, President 
of the Republic of Peru, declining to 
recognize his Government; and, if the 
Foreign Office has been informed of the 
reasons of such conduct ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, on the 19th of December Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative at Lima was in- 
structed that Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to recognize the Government 
of General Iglesias upon the recognition 
by Congress of his appointment. The 
recognition took place early in March. 
On the 3rd of April the European and 
American Representatives were convened 
by the Peruvian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who requested the immediate 
recognition of the Peruvian Government. 
The Ministers, including Her Majesty’s 
Representative, appear to have desired 
to receive further instructions before re- 
plying. The Peruvian Foreign Minister 
thereupon informed them that hencefor- 
ward relations with the Legations were 
suspended. I have already explained 
to the House the action of the Foreign 
Representatives in regard to the Treaty 
of Peace between Chili and Peru; but 
this question is quite separate from that 
of the recognition of the Peruvian Go- 
vernment, and it is evident that the 
questions raised by the Treaty cannot be 
properly discussed until diplomatic re- 
lations are restored. Her Majesty’s 
Representative will, accordingly, be in- 
structed that there is no departure what- 
ever from the intention of recognizing 
the Government of General Iglesias, 
and he will be directed to.do so. In 
regard to the claims alluded to by my 
hon. Friend, there is no intention of de- 
parting from the terms of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Circular of January, 1848, on the 
subject. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) —TRAIN- 
ING OF THE WICKLOW MILITIA. 
Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 

State for War, Why the annual training 

of the Wicklow Militia Artillery has 

been put off until August, when the ser- 
vice of most of the men of the Brigade 
will be needed for harvest labour; and, 
whether such postponement has any re- 
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lation to the convenience of Lieutenant 
QOolonel Bayley, whose vacation as a 
Land Sub-Commissioner will then take 
place ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the date of training was 
fixed on the recommendation of the 
General Officer. There was not time 
enough to get information to enable 
him to answer the second part of the 
Question. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS — RATHDANGAN, BAL- 
TINGLASS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If, as President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Ireland), a charge of 
misconduct on the part of Mr. Dagg, 
Returning Officer, and George Driver, 
Poor Rate Collector, has been brought 
under his notice, in regard to the elec- 
tion of a Poor Law Guardian for the 
electoral division of Rathdangan, in the 
union of Baltinglass; whether the com- 
plainants have applied to the Local Go- 
vernment Board for a sworn investiga- 
tion ; and, whether their application will 
be complied with ? 

Mix. TREVELYAN: Complaints have 
been made with respect to the course 
pursued by the Returning Officer and 
the Collector of Poor Rates in connection 
with this election, and a sworn inquiry 
has been asked for. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are not yet in a position to 
say whether there is any necessity for 
such an inquiry, as they have not re- 
ceived the explanation which the officers 
concerned may have to offer. 


THE WAR OFFICE— LOWER DIVISION 
CLERKS, 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, since 1878, the Secretary of 
State for War has received several peti- 
tions from the Lower Division Clerks of 
the War Office on the subject of holi- 
days and sick leave; and, whether, 
having regard to the statement made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury in this 
House, on the 2nd August, 1883, that 
the question of holidays is one to be de- 
cided by the Head of each Department, 
_ it is the intention of the Secretary of 
State to accede to the prayer of his 

etitioners by extending their ordinary 
eave to the period allowed to Lower 


Jr. UM‘ Coan 
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Division Clerks at the Admiralty, and 
by placing them, as regards sick leave, 
on the same footing as Higher Division 
Clerks and established Messengers, and 
by authorizing arrangements whereby 
as many clerks as possible should be 
granted the privilege of the half-holiday 
on Saturday ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes, Sir; several such Petitions have 
been received. The question of clerks’ 
leave is one which, as stated in the 
Question, has been arranged depart- 
mentally; but it raises some points of 
rather wider application, and I am in 
communication with the Treasury on the 
subject. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—CASE OF 
LACHLAN M‘LEOD. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, with regard to the Skye prevari- 
cation case, If he could state whether 
Sheriff Substitute Speirs based his sen- 
tence on Lachlan M‘Leod upon Statute 
Law or upon a fiction of Law; and, if 
upon the latter, whether he will at once 
introduce a measure defining the powers 
of the sheriffs and minor judges in deal- 
ing with and punishing those guilty of 
prevarication on oath or of contempt of 
court ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sheriff- Substitute Speirs 
based his sentence neither upon Statute 
Law nor upon a fiction of law, but on 
the Common Law of Scotland. I do not 
see any reason for dealing separately 
with the case of minor Judges; but I 
may say that the whole matter of punish- 
ment for contempt of Court was under 
the consideration of the Government last 
year, a Bill dealing with it having been 
introduced into the other House. If 
such a measure should again be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, the case of minor 
Judges will doubtless be provided for 
in it. 

EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
BERBER AND KHARTOUM. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the Go- 
vernor of Berber has telegraphed to 
Cairo that the tribes between Berber 
and Khartoum are in open rebellion, 
that all communication with Khartoum 
is cut off, that in his opinion Dongola 
and Berber will soon be invested, and 
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that the Great Bisharén tribe are mo- 
mentarily ex to rise; what is the 
date of the last Despatch from General 
Gordon; and, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Ministers propose to take to save him 
from the grave danger in which he 
and those dependent upon him now 
stand ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, the Governor General of Berber has 
telegraphed to Sir Evelyn Baring that 
the number of rebels round Khartoum 
is said to be increasing, and that the 
ee between Khartoum and Ber- 

er is in a very disturbed . condition. 
He adds that the rebels are believed to 
be in communication with the Bisharén 
Arabs. The last intelligence from Gene- 
ral Gordon received by Sir Evelyn Baring, 
as already stated by my noble - Friend 
the Secretary of State for War, is the 
intelligence of the 23rd. I have nothing 
to add to the statement made by my 
noble Friend as to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to Gene- 
ral Gordon. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether the House was to understand 
that in the present critical state of affairs 
absolutely nothing was to be done to 
save General Gordon ? 


Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice not rising 
to reply, 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said: I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister whether 
he will answer the Question which I 
have put to the noble Lord ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I will 
not answer that Question. Itis intended 
only to bewilder and mislead, and I will 
give no answer. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Then 
I beg to give Notice that on the earliest 
possible occasion after the Recess—or 
to-night, if possible—I shall call atten- 
tion to the abandonment by the Go- 
vernment of General Gordon. 


INLAND REVENUE—DRAWBACKS ON 
SILVER PLATE. 


GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If he will cause the Records to be 
searched, to ascertain if any ‘‘ draw- 
back ”’ was granted to holders of silver 
plate when the Duty thereon was re- 
pealed in 1758, after being many years 
in force; also, to ascertain if trade 
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holders of gold and silver plate paid the 
additional Duties when these Duties 
were increased from 8s. to 16s. and then 
to 17s. per ounce on .gold plate, and on 
silver plate from 6d. to 1s. then to 1s. 3d. 
and finally to ls. 6d.; and, if he will 
direct the official Return of Duties col- 
lected on plate to be separated in the 
Finance Accounts and in the Report of 
the Inland Revenue Board, so as to dis- 
tinguish the Duties from gold separately 
from the Duties on silver plate ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had no objection to search 
the Records in respect to the first part of 
the Question; and with respect to the 
second part of the Question, he would 
consider the suggestion before the issue 
of the next Financial Account. 


IRELAND—REGISTRY OF DEEDS 
OFFICE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
Mottoy) asked the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, with reference to his 
statement that ‘‘ the third class of clerks 
is being put an end to in the Registry 
of Deeds, Dublin,’’ Whether he is pre- 
pared to offer to the gentlemen con- 
cerned in that Department the special 
terms of retirement given to the staff of 
the War Office and the Admiralty five 
years ago ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: There is no legal 
power to grant these terms. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (INDIA) — THE 
JUDGES OF THE HIGH COURT OF 
BENGAL AND THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR WAR. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON (for Mr. 
E. Srannore) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention has 
been called to the Letter of the Judges 
of the High Court of Bengal, dated 
15th December 1883, protesting against 
the language used: by him in the House 
of Commons on the subject of their 
Minute on the Ibert Bill; and, whether 
he will, in justice to the Judges, urge 
the Secretary of State for India to lay it 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Ture Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that this document would 
be included in Papers which would be 
presented, and would shortly be in the 
hands of Members. 


Cc 
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TURKEY (EUROPEAN PROVINCES)— 
GOVERNOR GENERALSHIP OF ROU- 
MELIA—RE-APPOINTMENT OF ALEKO 
PASHA. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that the Rus- 
sian Government alone among the Great 
Powers opposes the re-appointment of 
Aleko Pasha of Governor-General of 
Roumelia; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will continue to support 
his appointment ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The question of the re-appointment of 
Aleko Pasha is now under consideration, 
and it is not in my power to make any 
statement at the present moment. 


EGYPT—SECRET AGREEMENTS WITH 
FOREIGN POWERS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the late Conservative Govern- 
ment entered into any covenants with 
Austria, Prussia, or any other Power, 
besides those regarding Egypt, which 
are not known to the House; and whe- 
ther, if so, he will lay them upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I would beg to refer my hon. Friend to 
the reply to a similar Question put by 
him on the 28th of May, 1880, when my 
Predevessor in the Office which I now 
hold stated that, for reasons which the 
House would readily understand, it was 
obviously impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to give an answer which 
would completely satisfy the curiosity 
of the hon. Member. It will, however, 
be satisfactory the House to know that, 
subject to the statement made by the 
Prime Minister last night, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are able to state that 
this country is under no other engage- 
ment for the future than those on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. BOURKE asked when the Pa- 
~ referring to agreements with other 

owers, to which allusion was made on 
Monday night, would be presented to 
the House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he intented to communicate 
with the right hon. Gentleman on this 
subject. 

Mr. BOURKE observed that the 
noble Lord was quite at liberty to pub- 
lish the whole of the Correspondence. 
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said, that he had no intention of going 
back upon what had been said on the 
part.of the Government. He had only 
wished to state that he was willing to 
communicate with his right hon. Friend 
on this matter. 


PORTUGAL—THE CONGO RIVER. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign A fairs, 
Whether he would present to Parlia- 
ment Copy of the full Reports, during 
the past two years, received from Mr. 
Cohen, Her Majesty’s Consul at Saint 
Paul de Loanda ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There will be no objection to presenting 
a selection from the Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Loanda to Parlia- 
ment; but I cannot, of course, under- 
take to lay confidential communications 
before the House. 


ARMY — ARMY CLOTHING FACTORY; 
PIMLICO—RETURN OF NUMBER AND 
. COST OF GARMENTS. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If his attention has been 
called to the fact that the cost of making 
clothing at the Government Factory, Pim- 
lico, is from twenty to fifty per cent. in 
excess of that paid to contractors, and 
that the Director of Clothing, in his evi- 
dence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, admitted that there was a loss of 
£8,000 on the work done the previous year 
at the Government Factory; also, that 
the sum of £20,000, voted last year for 
making up clothing by contract, was 
not so expended, while the amount 
voted for the ‘‘Government Factory ” 
was exceeded; that, in addition to the 
higher price paid at the Government 
Factory for making up, a larger quan- 
tity of material was used than that 
issued to contractors; and, whether he 
will grant the Return, of which Notice 
has been given by the Member for 
Queen’s County, before Vote 11 of the 
Army Estimates is taken ? 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 


said, there would be no objection to 


give the Return referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 


Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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the Government will communicate to 
the House the Despatch from General 
Gordon, in which he is stated to have 
asked that a small British force should 
be despatched to Berber, and a British, 
India, or Egyptian force to Wady Halfa, 
for the purpose of effecting a diversion 
against the Mahdi; and, if General Gor- 
den stated in this, or in any subsequent 
despatch, that, in his opinion, it was the 
delay of the Government which ren- 
dered this decision a necessity ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is intended, shortly, to present further 
Papers on this subject. I cannot say 
exactly what despatches or telegrams 
will be included in those Papers ; but it 
would certainly be inconvenient and 
most undesirable that the particular 
despatch referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Member should be laid on the 
Table separately from the others which 
explain it. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN wished to 
know whether the extracts in question 
would be included among the Papers 
presented ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the selection of the Foreign 
Office Papers to be presented to Parlia- 
ment did not rest with him. He would, 
however, communicate with the Foreign 
Office on the subject. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTEasked 
whether the Papers would contain the 
communications with reference to the 
proposed appointment of Zebehr ? 

Tse Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I said before, and I think the right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware, that the 
publication of these Papers does not 
rest with me or my Department. All I 
can say is that I will make the right 
hon. Gentleman’s request known to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
the Papers would contain the despatches 
from General Gordon relating to Zebehr? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE:I 
cannot undertake to state exactly before- 
hand what will be produced; but there is 
every desire to give the House the fullest 
information. There has been no Session 
of Parliament in which Papers have 
been presented so voluminously or so 
quickly as in the present. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked what 
was to become of the refugees who had 
left Khartoum at the suggestion of 
General Gordon, and whether. they had 
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reached Berber or gone beyond that 


place? 

Lorp [EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Speaking from recollection, we certainly 
heard of the arrival at Berber of a con- 
siderable number, and I think we have 
heard of their having proceeded further. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER wished to know 
by what force they were protected ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot state exactly the numbers of 
the force at Berber. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : Doesthe 
noble Lord speak of the refugees only, 
or of the troops as well? 

Lory EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Colonel Coetlogen himself has arrived in 
Egypt Proper. The women and children 
were, as I understand, sent from Khar- 
toum with a certain number of soldiers, 
some of whom were in ill-health. It was 
these persons I referred to as refugees. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether 
the soldiers sent with these refugees were 
not recalled to Khartoum by General 
Gordon? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot answer that Question immedi- 
ately. I will, if the hon. Member wishes, 
give him privately the information which 
he desires to have. 


EGYPT—ALEXANDRIA INDEMNITY 
COMMISSION—CASE OF 
MRS. RIBTON. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, When 
may Mrs. Ribton, widow of Mr. Ribton, 
C.E. expect to be paid the amount 
awarded to her by the Indemnity Com- 
mission of Alexandria ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the sum of 65,000 francs was 
awarded to Mrs. Ribton as an indemnity 
for the death of her husband. No 
decision has as yet been come to by the 
Egyptian Government as to the mode 
and time of payment of the award; but 
Sir Evelyn Baring has reported that, 
owing to the exceptional circumstances 
of this case, the Egyptian Government 
will make an advance of 5,000 francs 
to Mrs. Ribton, and she has been so 
informed. 


INDIA (MYSORE)—GOLD MINING COM- 
PANIES—CONCESSIONS TO BRITISH 
OFFICIALS, &c. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 

Under Secretary of State for India, 
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Whether the Report by the Viceroy of 
India promised early last Session, on the 
connection of Madras officials with the 
romotion of Gold Mining Companies in 
eons, will be laid upon the Table ? 
Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, that 
the Report would be laid upon the Table 
immediately after Easter. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT (for Vis- 
count LewisHam) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If it is a fact that Ge- 
neral Gordon is under no constraint and 
under no order to remain in the Soudan, 
and that he is under no inability to leave 
the Soudan at this moment? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this appears 
to me a reference to an answer already 
given by me, and it states, with general 
accuracy, what I then said. General 
Gordon is under no order and under no 
constraint to remain in the Soudan. But, 
so far as we are acquainted with his in- 
tentions, he is anything but desirous to. 
leave it at the present time; and so far 
as we are aware, he is under no inability 
to leave the Soudan at the present mo- 
ment. ‘ 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked what 
grounds the right hon. Gentleman had 
for his assertion that General Gordon 
could leave Khartoum if he wished ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is the in- 
ference which we draw from the infor- 
mation at our command. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
if it was the fact that when the Govern- 
ment refused to appoit Zebehr Pasha 
they distinctly invited General Gordon 
to remain at Khartoum ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That it was the 
desire of the Government that General 
Gordon should find himself able to re- 
main at Khartoum, if the reasons were 
sufficient for it, is beyond all question ; 
but there was nothing sent to him ap- 
proaching an order or an injunction to 
remain. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: A re- 
quest ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY — ARRANGE. 
MENT WITH THE EASTERN SHIP- 
OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL asked the First 

Lord of the Treasury, What arrange- 

ments have been made, in the interests 
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of. British commerce, in the matter of 
the Suez Canal difficulty ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, arrange- 
ments have been made with the Associa- 
tion of Shipowners, who represent, I 
believe, not less than three-fourths of 
the tonnage passing through the Canal, 
arid we believe that those arrangements 
are satisfactory, and they are now being 
carried into effect. If the right hon. 
Gentleman desires further information, 
he will, perhaps, put his Questions to 
my right hon.’ Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but I may say that 
Papers have been laid before the House 
which explain the whole of the matter. 
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EGYPT (WARK. IN THE SOUDAN)— 
BRITISH TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether it would not be advisable, the 
heat at Suakin being so intense, to sub- 
stitute Indian troops for English as the 
garrison of that town ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think I stated the other day that the 
British troops at present at Suakin are 
not intended to remain there perma- 
nently, but that the European portion 
of the garrison would consist of Marines, 
for whose accommodation preparations 
were being made by the Admiralty, 
partly on shore and partly on board. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Of what will 
the garrison consist ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I stated the other day that it was pro- 
posed to send a portion of Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s troops. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
wished to know whether it would not 
be possible to substitute Indian troops 
in the place of the Marines ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Of course it would be possible, but we 
do not at present propose to do so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—o— 
LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. | ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th April], 


‘That leave be given'to bring in a Bill for 
the better Government of London, and other 
purposes connected therewith.”—-(Lord Richard 
Grosvenor.) : 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. , 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 


in introducing this measure I shall 
endeavour to make as short as possible 
the observations I have to offer on 
behalf of the Government. I Have 
great need to ask for your patient in- 
dulgence, for I am sure the House will 
feel that mine is a task of great difficulty 
and complication, and I approach it not 
without the feelings of a navigator who 
enters a sea strewn with many wrecks, 
and whose shores are whitened with the 
bones of many previous adventurers. 
Still I think we may approach this 
question with some hope of a solution, 
for, as time has gone on, both the public 
outside this House and this House itself 
—I venture to hope without distinction 
of Party—have come to believe that this 
question is one which ought to be dealt 
with, and one with which it is worth 
their while seriously to grapple. There 
are, however, one or two preliminary 
questions with which I must occupy the 
time of the House, and there are just 
one or two main points in the previous 
history of this question to which I should 
like to advert. There have been many 
attempts to solve it, which it was the 
duty of those who present this scheme 
to the House to have carefully studied ; 
but I will not delay the House by going 
in detail through them. There can be 
no doubt, if you look at the origin of the 
present municipal institutionsof London, 
that the Corporation of London in old 
days did, and was always intended to, 
represent the whole Metropolis. Why it 
did not extend itself as the Metropolis 
grew is an interesting question as a 
matter of history; in some degree it 
was due to the jealousy of the Crown; 
the Tudors and Stuarts were very un- 
willing to see the power of the Corpora- 
tion increase ; in some degree also it 
was due to the fact that London was 
surrounded by great manors, especially 
the great ecclesiastical manors, and the 
whole system of these manors was 
incompatible with the enlargement of 
municipal and corporate rights. The 
result was that, while London grew, the 
Corporation remained stationary, and 
the City of London, as represented by 
the Corporation, is now about one square 
mile.in extent, and has a resident popula- 
tion of about 50,000—that is to say, is 
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equal to about a second or third-rate 
Provincial town in respect to population. 
When we consider that its population a 
few years ago amounted to about three 
times that figure, it will be seen that 
the resident population of the City of 
London, so far from increasing like the 
rest of the Metropolis, has of late years 
been constantly diminishing. Indeed, 
although it can hardly be compared to— 
“ Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain,” 


there is no spot on earth of which it 
could not be more truly said that it isa 
place— 

‘Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


I do not mean individuals, of course. 
When the general reform of Corpora- 
tions took place throughout the United 
Kingdom it was always intended that 
the Corporation of London should be 
included. Lord John Russell stated he 
never intended that Corporate Reform 
should stop short at Temple Bar. But 
there was one reason why the Corpora- 
tion of London did not become the first 
subject of inquiry; and I mention it 
because it was a reason to the honour 
of that Corporation. It was because, 
amidst the decayed and decaying muni- 
cipal institutions in England at that 
period, the Corporation of London was 
a real Corporation, with a real muni- 
cipal life, and, whatever were its defects, 
was discharging a great duty to the 
community over which it presided. But 
a few years later, in 1837, the Corpora- 
tion of London became the subject of an 
inquiry by the same Commissioners who 
had previeusly examined into the state 
of other Municipal Corporations in Eng- 
land. They dealt with the City in a 
Supplemental Report, and I will read to 
the House what was said by the Com- 
mission of 1837. The Report states— 
‘* We do not find any argument on which the . 

course pursued with regard to other towns could 
be justified which would not apply with the 
same force to London, unless the magnitude of 
the change in this case should be considered as 
converting that which would otherwise be only 
a practical difficulty into an objection of prin- 
ciple. We have pointed out how small a pro- 
portion of the Metropolis is comprehended 
within the municipal area. We are unable to 
discover any circumstances justifying the pre- 
sent distinction of this particular district, except 
that it is and has long been so distinguished. 
snbteiaiatis We hardly anticipate that it will be 
suggested, for the purpose $f removing this 
inequality, that the other quarters of the town 
should be formed into independent and isolated 
communities, if, indeed, the multifarious rela- 
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tions to which their proximity compels them 
would permit them to be isolated and indepen- 
dent. This plan, as it seems to us, in getting 
rid of anomaly, would tend to multiply an 
perpetuate an evil.” 


After referring to various subjects of 
local management, they add— 


“ These matters have never been so well and 
economically managed as when superintended 
_ by an undivided authority, and the only real 
point for consideration is how far those duties 
for the whole Metropolis can be placed in the 
hands of a Metropolitan Municipality, or how 
far they should be intrusted to the officers of 
your Majesty’s Government.” 


I will merely state to the House that we 
are not going to make the second pro- 
se here named, or to delegate these 
unctions of municipal authority to any 
officers of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Anyone familiar with the political and 
Party history of that epoch will under- 
’ stand why the whole question of Muni- 
cipal Reform slumbered until 1853-4. 
At that time there was appointed an- 
other Commission to ‘inquire specially 
into the Corporation of London. I 
observe that the Order of Reference to 
that Commission was exclusively to 
inquire into the Corporation of London ; 
it had no reference to report upon a 
general scheme for the management of 
the whole Metropolis. Certainly I wish 
to speak with the greatest respect, not 
only on public, but on private grounds, 
of the individuals who constituted that 
Commission. They were Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis—a name I never mention 
without feeling the greatest personal 
veneration and regard—Mr. Labouchere, 
not the present one, and that. eminent 
Judge, Sir John Patteson. Now I state 
frankly and candidly to the House that 
this Commission arrived at a different 
view to that stated by the Commission 
of 1837. They were alarmed at the 
notion of a single Government for a 
town of the magnitude of London, and 
they preferred a scheme for the creation 
of seven Municipalities to represent 
penny the seven Parliamentary 
oroughs, and they indicated in general 
terms a Central Body to be elected from 
these Parliamentary Municipalities. I 
refer to that because I have no doubt 
that the Report of that Commission, and 
the opinions to which I have referred, 
will be frequeritly insisted upon in the 
course of this debate; but while I have 
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in 1854, the Government of Lord 
Palmerston, which took up the question 
of the reform of the Government of 
London, in that year declined to accept 
the principle of independent Muni. 
cipalities, and in the ensuing year that 
measure was passed which, whatever 
may be its defects, has given some sort 
of government tothe Metropolis, which 
was previously in a condition of absolute 
chaos, I mean the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, 1855. That Act was 
conducted through this House by a man 
of great practical ability—Sir Benjamin 
Hall—and was introduced by a Govern- 
ment of which, singularly enough, Sir 
G. Cornewall Lewis was one of the chief 
Members. 

Did that Government adopt the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Commission of 
1854? No; it rejected them altagether. 
It declined to accept the principle of 
separate Municipalities. Sir Benjamin 
Hall said it was an idea that London 
would not accept, that it was not wished 
for, that ifit had ever been desired, any 
of the London Parliamentary boroughs 
Sir George Grey, 
as Home Secretary, in fact offered to 
any of these boroughs the privilege of 
incorporation if they desiredit. They 
did not wish it, and therefore the Go- 
vernment did not propose it. That was 
the action of the Government of which 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis was a Mem- 
ber. (I forget whether Mr. Labouchere 
was a Member of the Government in 
1855.) The Government and Parlia- 
ment of that time distinctly declined to 
accept the doctrine of separate Munici- 
palities in London. To that question of 
separate Municipalities, I have to ask 
the attention of the House for a few 
minutes, because I have noticed a dispo- 
sition to revive the theory now. It has 
been raised repeatedly in Committees 
and in Bills before this House, -but 
always rejected. The noble Lord op- 
posite, the Member for North Leices- 
tershire (Lord John Manners), took a 
very active part in the Committee which 
sat in 1861. In 1861 the proposal was 
made to create separate Municipalities, 
and was voted against by the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire. 
I do not see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith); but in 1870 the proposal 
to create separate Municipalities was 
brought forward by Mr. Buxton, and 
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London 


it was condemned by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster. 
He said there was no desire for separate 
Municipalities, but that, on the con- 
trary, there was an impression that their 
creation would lead to considerable diffi- 
culties. Therefore I say that, as fay as 
authority goes, the authority of the 
Commission of 1854 has been over- 
ruled by the authority of Parliament 
and the Government. 

I venture to say that the creation of 
separate Municipalities in London is im- 
possible, and is not compatible with any 
real conception of a Municipal Corpora- 
tion. What do you mean by a Muni- 
cipal Corporation? Is it not one which 
represents the’ interests of the com- 
munity over which it presides? But in 
all these schemes you must recognize 
the fact of some Central Body or other. 
This Central Body must deal with the 
large affairs, and the consequence is 
that you must have—according to every- 
body’s theory, according even to the 
theory of the Commission of 1854, and 
according to everybody who has pro- 
posed it since—a Central Body doing 
all the great things; and then whatis'| 
left for the other Municipal Corporations 
todo? There is nothing left for them 
but the minor matters, which are now 
dealt with by the Vestries of London. 
I suppose the Central Body would have 
to manage the drainage, the main roads, 
the fire brigade, the housing of the poor, 
open spaces, questions of water and gas, 
building regulations, embankments, and 
so forth. What, then, is left, after all 
these, for the separate Corporations? 
Nothing but the most subordinate 
duties. Under such a system you will 
have a number of second-rate inferior 
Bodies, overshadowed by the power of 
this great Central Authority. People 
are proud to live in London; but I do 
not think there are many people who, 
till a General Election comes on, are 
certain which particular borough they 
live in; and it seems to me that there 
isnot a geographical or local feeling in 
. London which would justify the creation 
of separate boroughs. As to founding 
them on the Parliamentary boroughs, 
that would not do; everybody knows 
that they are not fixed stars, and that 
their limits and character may from 
time to time be altered. It is these 
facts that account for what Sir Benjamin 
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Bodies had ever asked for incorpora- 
tion, and that, if offered it, they have 
refused. Even Westminster, which hasa 
sort of name of a Corporation, has not 
got a real Corporation, and hasnever de- 
sired to be incorporated ; and no feeling 
in favour of separate boroughs has ever 
been manifested in London. It would 
be an absurdity, I think, to create 10 
or 12 minor Corporations. The people 
do not want them. There would be an 
absurdity about having a Mayor, and a 
Sheriff, and Common Councilmen, and 
Aldermen, all to perform comparatively 
subordinate functions. They do not rise 
to the dignity of turtle soup—{ Laughter, 
and a ery of Meee a Bers 2 would 
hardly rise, as an hon. Member says, to 
the dignity of conger. Therefore I think 
that a proposal to create these petty 
Corporations is not one which is likely 
to commend itself to the House. I would 
venture, then, to dismiss, as Parliament 
has previously dismissed whenever it has 
been proposed, a scheme of this cha- 
racter. Itis a sort of attempt to revive 
the Heptarchy, and I do not think that 
is a plan on which London would wish 
to be reformed. 

There are two questions which, leav- 
ing that scheme, we ought to ask our- 
selves. Are things satisfactory as they 
are? Because, if so, we have to ask 
ourselves — first, whether things are 
satisfactory as they are; because, if they 
are, of course no scheme is wanted at 
all; and, secondly, if things are not 
satisfactory, what are the defects of the 
present system, and what are the reme- 
dies to be applied to it? Does anyone 
assert that the present system is satis- 
factory? Shortly after the reform of 
1855, there were Parliamentary Com- 
mittees sitting to discover remedies for a 
system that was admitted to be in many 
respects defective. There was Commit- 
tee after Committee and Bill after Bill. 
I will not go into the details of these 
various schemes ; but in 1870, when Mr. 
Buxton produced one of his Bills—it was 
in the time of a Liberal Administration 
—proposing to create separate Munici- 
palities, the noble Lord the Member for 
North Leicestershire and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
called upon the Government to introduce 
a Bill to reform the Government of Lon- 
don. In 1878 Parliament expressed an 
opinion very definitely upon this subject 
when a Motion was brought before thig 
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House by Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, who moved— 

(1) That the present state of Local Go- 
vernment is unsatisfactory and calls for re- 
form ; (2) that the whole Metropolis should be 
united under one administrative authority di- 
rectly representing the ratepayers, and so con- 
stituted as to command general confidence; (3) 
that these conditions are not fulfilled under 
the present system; (4) that the ancient Cor- 
poration of the City should be extended over 
the whole Metropolis and remodelled so as best 
to form a Representative Body of the Metro- 
sa of this country ; and (5) that these reforms 

undertaken by Her Majesty’s Government 

without delay.” 
That Motion was carried by a consider- 
able majority. From that time unques- 
tionably the Party sitting on this side of 
the House considered themselves pledged 
to undertake the task. It has been fre- 
quently discussed; it was before the 
constituencies at the last General Elec- 
tion, and the Government have always 
regarded it as one of their duties to deal 
with this matter. The House is aware 
of the circumstances that have from time 
to time delayed it; but at last we are 
making an effort to redeem our pledge, 
and to do the work which Parliament 
has called upon us to undertake. So 
much for the question of whether there 
is any occasion for us to handle this 
matter at all. 

Now, what is the nature of the evil 
which we have to combat? Everybody 
feels that it is the multiplicity of inde- 
pendent authorities in London. If you 
want anything done for London as a 
whole, you have the greatest difficulty 
in finding anybody to doit. A familiar 
example of this difficulty is the Water 
Question, and we have had indications 
of it in the question of the housing of 
the poor. You have a Central Body in 
London, it is true, for all London in the 
Metropolitan Board ; but its powers are 
strictly limited. My hon. Friend oppo- 
site, the Head of that Board (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg), knows very well there 
have been frequent complaints that the 
Board has not a general authority to 
act for London in matters that concern 
its interests as a whole. Everyone sees 
that if you have in London an outbreak 

of cholera or small-pox, it is a matter 
that interests every part of London ; but 
how to deal with that outbreak is a 
question which can only be considered 
in the small part where the disease com- 
mences. If you wish to send out orders 
and see that that locality takes the mea- 
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sures necessary to stamp out the disease 
and prevent it from spreading, where is 
the Central Authority that has power to 
control the independent Vestries? It 
does not exist; and that is one among 
many instances that might be given of 
the evils from which we at. present 
suffer. The question of the dwellings 
of the poor is also a question in which it 
is easy to see that there is an immense 
want of some controlling and super- 
intending Central Authority to give 
vitality to and to arouse action among 
the small Bodies in the different parts of 
London, not only in great matters, but 
in small ones. No one has ever seen a 
snow-storm in London without observing 
how incapable the fragments of London 
are to deal with matters affecting the 
traffic of the whole of the Metropolis, 
What everybody feels that we want is 
some single Central Body having autho- 
rity, of its own right, to meet the exi- 
gencies of the whole community of the 
Metropolis. That is what every other 
great town has, and we cannot help ask- 
ing why London has not got it? But 
here I wish to guard myself. I do not 
‘say that the Central Authority should 
execute all details of administration in 
each locality. But you want a Central 
Authority to control the local action of 
the particular parts of the Metropolis 
and to bring them into harmony; and, 
in my opinion, that controlling and 
harmonizing force ought not to be in 
the Executive Government of this coun- 
try, but in a Representative Body of the 
community of London. Now, if we take 
that as our general principle, is it a 
sound prineiple? I do not think that 
my hon. Friend at the head ef the Me- 
tropolitan Board will dispute that, be- 
cause in the year 1870 the Metropolitan 
Board passed a resolution to the effect 
that the Committee had considered the 
question of the future government of 
the Metropolis; and, as the result of 
their deliberations, they reported their 
opinion that it was desirable that there 
should be a Central Municipal Govern- 
ment, with jurisdiction over the whole of 
the Metropolis, and that there should be 
a readjustment of the districts into which 
the Metropolis was at present divided 
for the purposes of Local Government. 
What does that mean? That you are 
to have one Central Municipal Govern- 
ment for the whole of London, and that 
you are to readjust and alter the various 
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districts. That was the resolution of the 
Metropolitan Board in the year 1870. 
Well, what objection is to be urged 
against a proposition which seems on 
the face of it to be almost self-evident ? 
Why, it is said, the size, the magnitude 
of the area, the vastness of the popula- 
tion, and the variety of London make 
this impossible. That is the fear that 
actuated the Commission of 1854. But 
then the Commission of 1854 had never 
seen one Central Body charged with the 
. interests of the whole Metropolis; but 
immediately after that Commission re- 
ported, such a Central Body—namely, 
the Metropolitan Board—was created ; 
and, therefore, the very thing that was 
then said to be impossible does to a cer- 
tain extent exist. You have one Central 
Body, consisting of 46 members, who do 
for many—aye, and for some of the 
most important—purposes of Local Go- 
vernment deal with the whole of the 
Metropolis and its 4,000,000 of people. 
Therefore, you cannot say it is impos- 
sible, for the thing exists. I take this 
opportunity of saying, as I may not 
altogether find my hon. Friend opposite 
in accord with me, that he will bear me 
witness that our official relations have 
always been of the most cordial charac- 
ter; and I wish to bear my testimony to 
the admirable, and, I may call it, extra- 
ordinary, work, under the circumstances, 
which has been done by the Metro- 
' politan Board of London. That 46 men 
should have been able to accomplish 
such vast and laborious work as they 
have achieved, upon the whole with 
considerabte success, is a thing which 
deserves a tribute of public approbation. 
The Metropolitan Board was originally 
limited in its scope—namely, it was 
created with a view to main drainage 
works; afterwards the Thames Em- 
bankment work was added to it; and 
gradually its authority was extended to 
other matters. And that is a point to 
which I wish to direct the attention of 
the House. You have got a Central 
Body, for limited purposes, in London. 
You have a number of smaller Bodies in 
the Vestries. From time to time you 
have found that there was important 
work to be done. To which of these 
Bodies did you give the new work? 
Was it to the single Body, which it was 
said would not do for the whole of Lon- 
don, or to the Central Bodies? It was 
given almost invariably to the smaller 
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Body. And why was that? Because in 
that way it was more efficiently and 
effectively done. Therefore, since the 
constitution of the Metropolitan Board 
you have added to it almost all the im- 
portant new functions that have been 
created in the Metropolis, including 
among others the charge of the fire 
brigade, the dealing with slaughter- 
houses, explosives, tramways, theatres, 
locomotives, and even with destructive 
insects. Therefore you have this Central 
Body which you say cannot deal with 
the minuter interests of London; and 
yet whenever you have a new job to be 
done it is to this great Central Body 
that you give it, and not to the Local 
Bodies. But it is said it cannot deal 
with minute matters in the different and 
distant parts of London. What more 
minute and daily or more constant opera- 
tion can there be than the superinten- 
dence of buildings under the Metro- 
politan Building Acts? And to whom 
are the care and administration of that 
matter given? Why, to the Metro- 
politan Board. That, therefore, is the 

ractical answer to the contention that 
it is impossible for a single Body to deal 
with so vast an area and such an 
immense population as that of London. 
I am told that the City of Manchester, 
which is, of course, small in comparison 
with London, but which still is a great 
town, was originally placed under a 
district system; but it was found that 
that was not nearly so beneficial as a 
central system, and the district system 
was abandoned in order to have a more 
central system under the Town Council. 
When it is said that you cannot ad- 
minister minute interests spread over a 
great distance by a single Body, I should 
like to know how the London and North- 
Western Railway Company manages to 
do it. Looking at the enormous magni- 
tude of our great railways, and the vast 
mass of minute details which enter into 
their daily administration, is it not 
absurd to say that, even in a town like 
London, it is impossible that a single 
Body could attend to this work? I con- 
clude, therefore, that the size of London 
is no argument against a Central Control, 
although I make this proviso—that it 
may be a very good reason for having 
subsidiary arrangements for administer- 
ing minuter local affairs in the districts 
themselves. To my mind the very vast- 
ness of London, and the impossibility of 
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breaking it up into well-defined areas, is 
an argument rather in favour of a Central 
Control than against it. 

Then I come to close quarters with 
this question. If we are to have a 
Central Body, where is that Central Body 
to be found? We might make a clean 
sweep of all that exists, but I am not in 
favour of that. I think it is not in accord- 
ance with the genius of English Reform. 
I would much rather build on ancient 
foundations. We have always built on 
ancient foundations, but we have never 
attempted to keep up rotten buildings. 
Now, we have a single Central Body 
already. I have indicated the character 
of the work, and the good work as far 
as it hasgone. That Body is the Metro- 
politan Board. It has done much, but it 
has not done enough. It is constantly 
obliged to acknowledge its inability to 
undertake work which London requires, 
and which the Metropolitan Board, I 
dare say, also desires to do. It is not 
fit under its present constitution to bear 
a greater burden. It is not a Body 
directly elected by the ratepayers. It 
is elected by an indirect process, which 
is a source of weakness to it, and it is 
constantly conscious, I think, of that 
weakness. It is too small in its numbers 
to undertake much greater work. The 
nature of its election, as I have said, is 
not a good one. I desire to speak with 
respect of the Metropolitan Board, and 
I will therefore not adopt the phrase 
that was used in one of our debates, 
which characterized it as ‘‘a vestrified 
Vestry.” If we were to take the Metro- 
politan Board as the basis of our Cen- 
tral Government it would have to be re- 
constructed altogether; and, therefore, 
you would not be taking an old Body— 
it is not very old—but you would have 
to take it entirely to pieces and recon- 
struct it upon new lines. That would 
not be taking what was practically an 
existing Body. Then it would involve 
another thing—it would involve the ex- 
tinction of the ancient Corporation of 
London. Now, the extinction of the 
Corporation of London would be a great 
shock to the sentiment of this country 
and the sentiment of this House. I have 
said before that this House adheres to 
the traditions of its forefathers. It is 
willing to reform its institutions ; it is not 
desirous to destroy them; and there are 
no traditions more illustrious than those 
which cluster round the Guildhall. Iam 
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afraid that during the progress of this 
Bill I shall have to encounter the oppo- 
sition of the Lord Mayor; but -I will 
assure him beforehand that he shall not 
hear a word from me. in these discussions 
that is inconsistent with the high per- 
sonal esteem which we all hold for him- 
self, or with the high respect which I 
feel for the great Office that he holds, 
and the famous Institution that he re- 
presents. I would very unwillingly part, 
unless there was the greatest necessity 
for it, with the traditions of the Guild- 
hall and the Corporation of London. 
They belong to the most famous chapters 
in the history of the making of the Eng- 
lish people. I should be as adverse to 
destroying the Guildhall as to destroy- 
ing Westminster Hall or the Abbey. 
But the Palace of Westminster has 
adapted itself to the constitution of this 
House and of Parliament, and to the 
growing wants of the country; and the 
Abbey includes many memories which 
are strange to the traditions of the Plan- 
tagenets. I do not see why the Guild- 
hall, or the Corporation of London, 


should not be willing to accept the same 


enlargement of their action as those two 
other famous Institutions have received. 
We have therefore come to the conclu- 
sion that if you are to have a Central 
Body, and are not to make a clean sweep 
of all that exists, but are to build on the 
foundation of that which exists, we ought 
to take as the foundation of the muni- 
cipal life of London the ancient Corpora- 
tion of London. And the object of the 
measure which it is my duty to explain 
to the House, is to adapt the Corporation 
of London, and to make it what it origi- 
nally was intended to be, and what, in 
my opinion, it is capable of becoming— 
the great Municipal Government of the 
Metropolis of the United Kingdom. 
There is no originality in this recom- 
mendation, but there is great authority 
for it. It was indicated in the Report 
of the Committee in 1837, and in 1861 
it was proposed by a man of great ability 
and great knowledge of London, as well 
as of other affairs—whose absence from 
this House is a matter of general regret 
—Mr. Ayrton. I think the first definite 
proposal of adopting the Corporation of 
London as the foundation of our Muni- 
cipal Institution was in the draft Report 
of the Committee of 1861. The great 
advocate of this scheme was another 
gentleman extremely well acquainted 
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with London affairs, the late Mr. John 
Locke; and he always advocated this 
proposal as the proper system of Muni- 
cipal Reform. He was supported at that 
time by Mr. Benjamin Scott, the Cham- 
berlain of the City of London, who gave 
evidence before this Committee, and who 
admitted that it was quite possible to 
adapt the Corporation of London to the 
wants of Municipal Government. But 
there is a still more important supporter 
of that scheme—and I am sorry he is not 
here to-day—the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster. In 1870, 
after having condemned the principle 
of separate Municipalities, Mr. W. H 
Smith is reported to have said that— 

‘* Tt appeared to him there was but one mode 
of dealing with the subject—that suggested by 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke).”’ 
—(3 Hansard, [201] 870.) 

Now, what was the manner suggested by 
the hon. Member for Southwark? Mr. 
Locke said— 

“The view he took of the matter was shared 
by a number of the members of the Common 
Council of the City, for he had read with great 
interest a debate which had occurred a short 
time ago, in which excellent arguments were 
adduced in support of the plan, that, instead of 
having these different corporations established, 
the whole Metropolis should be divided into 
wards, and that there should be one corporation 
for its government ; and this view was strictly 
in accordance with the principle upon which 
the City acted when, centuries ago, they in- 
cluded within their bounds such districts as 
Cripplegate-without, Bishopsgate-without, and 
Farringdon-w'thout.’’—{ bid. 870.] 


That was the opinion of Mr. Locke, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster, who now sits on the 
Front Opposition Bench, said— 

‘‘There was but one mode of dealing with 
this subject, and that was the manner suggested 
by Mr. Locke.” 

Now, I think that that plan is the plan 
to which all those who have been occu- 
pying themselves with a consideration 
of this question have ultimately come. 
It is very well known that a gentleman 
who took part for many years in the 
discussion of this matter, and who for- 
merly advocated the plan of separate 
Municipalities (Mr. Beal), himself came 
round to this opinion; and my hon. 
Friend, who has done so much to ad- 
vance the cause of Municipal Reform— 
I mean the junior Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Firth)—arrived also at that con- 
clusion. But, Sir, there is an authority 
that I rely upon even still more than 
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those Gentlemen to whom I have re- 
ferred, because this plan of Mr. Locke’s 
was proposed in a definite form before 
the Committee of 1867. He proposed a 
resolution that the limits of the City of 
London should be extended to the Me- 
tropolis as defined by the Metropolitan 
Management Act, and that the Metro- 
polis should be divided into wards 
for the election of Aldermen and Com- 
mon Oouncilmen. One of the persons 
who voted for that resolution was my 
hon. Friend the Liberal Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence); therefore we have, in favour of 
this proposition, the recorded opinion of 
such a distinguished citizen as my hon. 
Friend behind me, combined with the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster, as a con- 
centration of light upon a single point 
not often to be found. 

Well, therefore, the foundation of our 
plan is to adopt the Corporation of 
London as the basis of the Central Muni- 
cipal Body which is to administer its 
affairs. Now, there is a very great ad- 
vantage in thus extending the Corpora- 
tion of London, because, as I have al- 
ready said, it has never lost the instincts, 
the habits, and the forms of municipal 
life. In its Committees you have—if I 
may use a military phrase—complete 
cadres of municipal administration. You 
have a Body by reason of its numbers, 
its ability, its wealth, and of the whole 
system of its organization, capable of 
administering a much more extended 
area. When you havea Body like that, 
with all its grand traditions, and with 
all its resources and means of public 
benefit, why, in the name of common 
sense, should it not be adopted and 
adapted to the requirements of this 
great Metropolis? How this is to be 
done is much more simple than people 
will suppose. We adopt the existing 
Institution, with all its privileges, with 
all its traditions, with all its customs, 
but with certain modifications. Whatis 
to be the area? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Lord Mayor need not be 
alarmed. We only extend his arms so 
that he may embrace a much larger 
population. I think nobody will doubt 
much about that. It ought to be the 
area now under the authority and con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton), in a speech 
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which he delivered on this subject, and 
which I read in the Recess, observed 
that there are many parts of London 
which ought to be included in the Me- 
tropolitan area, especially in the North 
district. That I admit; and a Bill 
would be very incomplete which did not 
give the Municipality the power of in- 
cluding other districts which ought to be 
included, and of excluding other dis- 
tricts which it was thought ought to be 
excluded. But there is immense advan- 
tage, I think, in taking areas with which 
people are acquainted, in which they 
are in the habit of working together, in 
which they know their relations to one 
another; and, therefore, in the area to 
be taken, we adopt the area of the Me- 
tropolis Management Act, not as the real 
basis, but as the basis to start with. We 
propose to incorporate into the existing 
Corporation the whole of the citizens 
within the area of the Metropolis Ma- 
nagement Act of 1855. We shall main- 
tain the Corporation, and incorporate 
therein the inhabitants, who will then 
be ‘‘members of the ancient body cor- 
porate and politic of the mayor, com- 
monalty, and citizens of London.” 

Now, as to the provisions of the Bill. 
The qualifications of the citizens will be 
the same as in other Municipal bo- 
roughs. What are the powers of this 
Corporation? Now, first of all, we 
merge in the Corporation a number of 
semi-independent Bodies; and as it is 
the essence of this Bill that the whole 
original authority shall be in the Cen- 
tral Body, we merge in it the powers of 
the Commissioners of Sewers, of the 
Court of the Mayor and Aldermen, so 
far as they are administrative, of the 
Common Hall, the Wardmotes, and so 
on. The Lord Mayor will understand 
that I mean those satellite bodies which 
are not exactly the Corporation, and 
which are not exactly independent of it. 
Those Bodies, then, are to be merged in 
the Corporation. In addition to that we 
transfer to the Corporation of London 
the existing powers of the Metropolitan 
Board ; the existing powers of the Ves- 
tries under the Metropolis Management 
Act of 1855; the powers, so far as they 
are administrative, of the Justices of the 
Peace of the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent; the powers of the 
Burial Board; the control of baths and 
wash-houses, public libraries, and other 
mincr matters. The House will see, 
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therefore, that the main transfer is a 
transfer of the powers of the Metropoli- 
tan Board, the Vestries, and the Justices 
of the Peace. Of course, we transfer 
with that the property and the debts; 
and, in fact, we transfer the whole ad- 
ministration of all the material questions 
in municipal life, with three exceptions. 
We do not meddle with the administra- 
tion of the poor ; we do not meddle with 


the administration of education as it 


exists; and we do not meddle with the 
existing administration of police. 

Now, the Corporation is to act exclu- 
sively through its Common Council for 
all purposes—that is to say, it will ap- 
point all its own officers. It will not 
elect its officers, as it at present does, 
through the Liverymen in Common Hall. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) : 
Some of them it does not. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : Theo- 
retically it does not, but practically it 
does, because it elects its chief officer, 
and that is the Lord Mayor. I may 
say, that in doing away with the autho- 
rity of the Common Hall we are really 
following the advice of the Commissions 
and of the persons who were examined 
in reference to the question. I say no- 
thing about the Parliamentary rights of 
the Livery Companies, but, so far as 
their municipal rights exist, they are 
universally condemned. . They have no- 
thing whatever to do with municipal 
life. Their claim to take a sort of part 
which they have been supposed to take 
in the affairs of the City of London, re- 
commends itself to nobody. If I had 
the time at my disposal, 1 could quote 
authority after authority on this point. 
The institution of the Liverymen is en- 
tirely alien to City life. We owe the 
presence of the Lord Mayor here, it is 
to be noticed, to the fact that the Livery- 
men were overruled. How is the Com- 
mon Council to be elected? It is to be 
elected, as was recommended by Mr. 
Locke, by what will correspond to 
wards. We propose to divide London 
into municipal districts—I adopt that 
word, as, perhaps, more appropriate 
than the term “ ward,’”’ having regard 
to the size of these districts. I do not 
say that I propose the ideally best divi- 
sion of London into districts for this 
purpose; but we take the districts as 
they now exist under the Local Manage- 
ment Act. I dare say these areas muy 


require a good deal of correction, and 
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powers for that purpose will be given 
to the new Corporation: These areas, 
I admit, are by no means perfect ; but I 
think it is better to start with areas that 
are well known and familiar. What is 
to be the number of Common Council- 
men? I have taken the number that at 
one time existed in the present Corpo- 
ration. In the year 1837 there were, I 
believe, 240 Common Councilmen, al- 
though this number is now reduced to 
206. The question of redistribution in 
regard to the new Corporation will, I 
have no doubt, excite a good deal of in- 
terest as it does in regard to another 
subject. Amung these municipal dis- 
tricts it is proposed to distribute 240 
Common Councilmen in the manner that 
will be found in the Ist Schedule to the 
Bill. We propose to allot those mem- 
bers upon the principle that exists in 
the present Municipal Corporation and 
under the Metropolitan Management 
Act—namely, of taking population and 
rateable value jointly as the basis of 
calculation. The allocation of members 
will, of course, not be correct to a de- 
cimal; but the principle will be that 
which I have mentioned. In regard to 
the City of London, having respect to 
the smallness of its resident population 
and the greatness of its rateable value, 
we do not think it would be fair to deal 
with it on the same footing as the other 
districts, and we have given it a propor- 
tion of representation upon the basis of 
rateable value alone. This will ulti- 
mately give 30 members to the City of 
London, which will be one of the muni- 
cipal districts. The other districts will 
have a number of representatives on a 
scale descending from 14 to 1 each, ac- 
cording to their population and rateable 
value. We shall then have a Council 
of 240 members, which will be fairly 
Representative of the whole Metropolis, 
and which will be invested with com- 
plete municipal authority. 

The Lord Mayor will be annually 
elected by this Body, and will then be 
what he is supposed abroad to be—the 
Representative of the whole Metropolis 
of England. He will no longer be elected 
out of a couple of dozen Aldermen by a 
few hundred Liverymen who have no 
connection with the City of London, but 
by a Body which will be fairly repre- 
sentative of 4,000,000 of people. I do 
not think that we are thus doing much 


to degrade the Office of Lord Mayor of 
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London. The election in Common Hall 
will, as a consequence, be abolished. 
In consideration of the great amount of 
work which will fall on this Central 
Body, it is proposed to have a Deputy 
Mayor, who will be a paid officer, and 
who will assist and take the place of the 
Lord Mayor when he is unable to be 
present. He will receive such salary as 
the Common Council may decide. 

We now come to the question of the 
Aldermen, which is a very delicate sub- 
ject. The present position of the Alder- 
men in the City of London is very 
peculiar — almost an unexampled one. 
They are a body of elected magistrates 
—an institution not favoured by the 
Constitution of this country. In 1843, 
Lord Brougham, in an eloquent speech, 
denounced it; and in 1837 a Royal 
Commission reported as follows :— 


“The Court of Aldermen still offers an in- 
stance of that union of magisterial, judicial, and 
legislative authority which Parliament has re- 
cently condemned and dissolved in other Cor- 
porations. An additional inconvenience is found 
in London from the separate existence of the 
Court of Aldermen as a Municipal Court, the 
exclusive character of which appears to excite 
jealousy, while at the same time, by the con- 
stitution of the City, whatever advantages 
might be obtained from it as a second Legis- 
lative Chamber, are not secured or arrived at.” 


It is also noticeable that in 1854 the 
Common Council themselves, in a docu- 
ment handed in to the Royal Commission, 
recommended the abolition of the extra- 
judicial authority of Aldermen. The 
Commission of 1854 recommended the 
abolition of the Court of Aldermen. We 
propose to do more than that. We pro- 
pose to transfer the magisterial authority 
of the Aldermen to stipendiary magis- 
trates. The administrative functions of 
the Oourt of Aldermen we shall transfer 
to the Common Council. The peculiar 
and exceptional features of the Alder- 
men of the City of London will dis- 
appear. The rights of existing Alder- 
men will, however, be reserved. We 
might, of course, create Aldermen upon 
the footing that they exist in other. 
boroughs. In the Bill of 1835 Alder- 
men were given no distinction save that 
of rank, and I do not know that the 
change introduced in the House of 
Lords was very beneficial. Nor does it 
appear that the creation of Aldermen is 
very popular in boroughs where they 
exist. Only the other day I received a 
resolution adopted at Leeds praying 
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for the total abolition of the office of 
Alderman. There are people—I do not 
know why, because it is a very ancient 
and honourable titleh—who do not like 
being called Aldermen, and it might be 
more difficult to obtain suitable persons 
to servé in this capacity if the old title 
of Alderman was retained. Although 
this will be a matter for consideration, 

‘we do not, therefore, propose to create 
any titular Aldermen. 

Of course there will be a burgess roll 
for each district, and the term of election 
in each would differ. It would be a 
great affair to have a general election 
throughout London, especially an elec- 
tion which we hope will attract a great 
deal of interest. We are anxious not 
to tax London by too numerous elections 
of this kind, and therefore we propose, 
instead of the alternate system being 
adopted, as in the other municipal bo- 
roughs, to have the whole of the Com- 
mon Council elected at triennial periods, 
in the same manner as is adopted in the 
election of the School Board. 

Hon. Members will also find in the 
Schedule of the Bill a number of clauses 
of the Municipal Act incorporated, which 
we think is the most convenient course. 
The Central Common Council under this 
Bill will be invested with all the original 
powers of the present Council, and it 
will be organized into committees in the 
same way. It may be objected that the 
work to be performed by the Central 
Council is too large and too varied to be 
all brought into one centre, and that, 
therefore, the interests of the particular 
localities will be overlooked and post- 
poned. I am not going to argue against 
that view, because, although the fears 
thus expressed may be founded upon an 
exaggeration of the difficulties of the 
case, I am going not to put them aside, 
but to meet them. It is said that the 
local work can be done much better by 
the Local Vestries than by any Central 
Body. Happily it is not my business to 
attack or to impeach any of the existing 
‘Bodies in London or to deny that 
those Bodies have done much and useful 
work, Of the Vestries there are some 
good and very good, some indifferent, 
some bad and very bad; but the worst 
of it is, when they are bad, there is no- 
body to control them, nobody to superin- 
ond them, nobody who can bring their 
work into one common whole, and exer- 
cise any supervision over them. The 
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existing Bodies are absolutely inde- 
pendent in the exercise of the powers 
they possess, and there is no common 
bond of action between them. This has 
a bad effect. Thus, sometimes one Vestry 
will do its work very badly, while an- 
another will do its work very well, and 
the result usually is that the one that 
does its work well will suffer. It may 
be said that the local work might be 
done by the Central Body; but I do not 
think that would be a good plan, or that 
it would be calculated to give satisfaction 
to the different localities who like to 
look after their own affairs. - Therefore, 
in addition to the Central Council, we 
propose to establish District Councils in 
each municipal district. These latter 
Bodies will not be like the present Ves- 
tries, inasmuch as they will have no 
original or independent authority. If 
these District Councils were to have such 
independent authority and powers con- 
ferred upon them, it would be impossible 
to control them or to bring them into 
harmony with each other. These Bodies, 
therefore, will have merely a derivative 
authority delegated to them by the Cen- 
tral Council, and that authority and those 
powers will be defined by district orders 
emanating from the Central Council. 
These District Bodies will not be nomi- 
nated by the Central Council, they will 
be elected by their municipal districts, 
but they will possess no power except 
that which is conferred upon them by 
the Central Council. I wish to indicate 
to the House the advantages which will 
result from this plan. The Central 
Council, having original authority, will 
be able to judge how much of the work 
it can do itself, and how much of it it 
ought to delegate to the minor Local 
Bodies, whose action it will supervise in 
order to see that the work is properly 
done. We, therefore, propose that these 
Local Representative Bodies, actin gunder 
their derivative powers, shall take upon 
themselves the great mass of the minute 
work to the relief of the Central Council, 
and shall do that work in accordance 
with the wishes and the desires of the 
locality in which that work is to be per- 
formed. It might be asked—‘‘ Why do 
you not describe in the Bill what are to 
be the powers of the District Councils?” 
That would be a very bad thing to do, 
as it would perpetuate the very evils that 
now exist under the present Vestry sys- 
tem, and would destroy the elasticity of 
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the plan I am now submitting to the 
House. It is far better to leave the 
Central Council to ascertain for itself 
the matters which it will be best to leave 
to the District Councils to look after. It 
may be said that the Central Council 
will arrogate too much power to itself. 
But this check has been provided to 
meet that difficulty—namely, that the 
Central Body will have to provide the 
funds out of a central rate for the work 
it does itself, whereas the Local Bodies 
will have to pay for the work they do 
out of a local rate. This proposal will, 
therefore, operate as a check upon either 
Body undertaking more than their fair 
share of work. I omitted to mention 
this important fact—namely, that the 
members of the Central Council elected 
by the municipal district will be mem- 
bers of the District Councils, and thus 
will be the connecting links between 
them and the Central Body. In this 
manner we shall establish local subordi- 
nate Bodies, which will be in relation 
with the Central Body. The members 
of the Local Bedies will be elected at the 
same time as those of the Central Body 
are. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG asked 
how the members of these Bodies would 
be elected ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
the same way as the Municipal Coun- 
cillors are elected now. Each will have 
its own budget, and by the exercise of 
the counteracting influences of these 
centrifugal and centripetal forces we 
provide that what each asks for it must 

ay for. Under the scheme, there will 
be 240 members of the Central Council, 
and there will be, with the City, 39 
municipal districts. After a training up 
in life as District Councillors, they will 
become Common Councillors. When 
the Central Body consigns the duty of 
rating to the Local Bodies, it will con- 
sign to them the duty of preparing an 
estimate for carrying out the works, and 
the Local Bodies will be elected at the 
same time as the Common Council. The 
District Councillors will be in one sense 
the agents of the Corporation, who will 
have the confidence of the localities 
which elect them, and an understandin 
can be arrived at between the Central 
and the Local Bodies as to the powers 
best to be transacted by each. We hope 
that this combination will relieve the 
Central Body from all work they cannot 
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do. It will not be like surveyors or 
agents going into parishes; the Local 
Councils will give to active persons in 
the district a field of usefulness and am- 
bition, a power which the Vestries do 
not possess. There will be 39 of these 
subsidiary Bodies, including the City, 
with powers of raising money by district 
orders granted by the Common Council. 
That is our plan for meeting the desire 
of local administration. 

I now come to a chapter which I can- 
not altogether pass over, and that is the 
question of finance. I cannot go into 
great details in regard to it, because the 
Corporation, remaining the Corporation 
as it is, will retain the whole of its pro- 
perty, and I hope we shall not hear the 
word confiscation on this occasion. The 
funds of the Corporation are practically 
in three categories. The first is that of 
the City cash, which is a semi-private 
and semi-public property. Then there 
is their Trust Fund, and next there is 
the rate which the Commissioners of 
Sewers apply. The City cash is applied 
to municipal staff purposes. It finds the 
emoluments of the Lord Mayor and of 
the staff, the Guildhall, the Mansion 
House, certain charities and schools, 
and so forth; and likewise certain 
magisterial salaries and expenses. All 
these purposes, or almost all of them, 
are equally as applicable to the whole 
of London as they are to the City. We 
think that the Lord Mayor of London, 
though he will perhaps be a more digni- 
fied, will not be a more expensive per- 
son. I have never been a party to the 
charges, as to waste of money, that have 
been brought against the Corporation of 
London; but if I had any complaint to 
make, it would be that the Corporation 
has a staff which is rather expensive in 
proportion to the work to be done. We 
do not propose to take it away; we only 
propose that it shall be available for the 
whole of the Metropolis instead of the 
centre. There is one other matter to 
which I should like to call the attention 
of the Lord Mayor. We are not going 
to abolish the hospitality of the Oor- 
poration. Allow me to read the 4th 
sub-section of Olause 20. It provides 
that— 


‘* Whereas the Corporation has been accus- 
tomed to spend money in conferring the freedom 
of the City upon distinguished personages, and 
in contributing to public and charitable objects, 
and also in the prosecution and defence of legal 
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for the promotion of the interests 
of the ieee and whereas it is expedient to 
provide for the continuance of the power of 
expending money for such purposes, it is de- 
clared that all such expenditure properly in- 
curred in pursuance of the resolution of the 
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Common Council shall be deemed to be ex- 


a for the public benefit of the citizens of 
mn 


I think it would be a great mistake to 
deprive the Corporation of the Metro- 
polis of the power of exercising that 
municipal hospitality, which, in my opi- 
nion, is not a dishonour, but an honour, 
to the Corporation of London, though 
I hope they will not offer too many 
invitations to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
The City will, of course, have its own 
expenditure for its own services within 
its own district, as at present under the 
Commissioners of Sewers. That will be 
a local rate. 

Now, I have already alluded to what 
I think is a very important economical 
principle in the Bill—that is to say, that 
the things which are administered and 
done by the Central Body of the Com- 
mon Council will be paid for out of the 
general rate, but that, the things ad- 
ministered by the District Council in the 
district shall be charged specially in the 
district. If you depart from that prin- 
ciple, you will have infinite extravagance. 

e know, by experience, what a ten- 
dency there is’ to extravagance if you 
allow people to put their hands into the 
pockets of the General Body. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Does the 
Local Body make the rate? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
it makes a budget and an estimate, but 
the rate is made by the Central Body. 
They say how much they will want, and 
they receive the money, and they levy 
that money on the people in their own 
district. That we regard as a very im- 
portant economical principle. We also 
think that this is fair—that She assets 
and debts of municipal districts shall be 
credited to and debited against them, 
for, otherwise, we might have a district, 
which had incurred a large debt, placed 
in a position of advantage as compared 
with a district which had been more 
economically administered. As to the 
Audit, we propose to apply to it generally 
the principles of the Metropolitan Board 
Audit, although, from the jealousy which 
I know this House has on the subject, 
we have nothing to do with the power 
of surcharge. But if the Auditors see 
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anything which they disapprove, they 
may make a Report which will be pub- 
lished, and we regard that publica- 
tion as a check on any improper ex- 
penditure. Now I must pass over a 
good many details. I have said that we 
keep alive the privileges and the customs 
of the City of London. I see no reason 
why we should not do so. The real 
truth is, that although there were pri- 
vileges and customs and charters in old 
times which were found to have an ex- 
pensive operation, yet in modern times 
the Corporation has been prudent, and 
I do not believe that the privileges and 
customs, with the exception of one or 
two, which are specially abolished by 
this Bill, will be injurious to any- 
body. We have limited the power 
under these customs to those which are 
actually now in use, so that there will 
be no power to go back upon any former 
practice. 

Of course, the burgesses of the City 
of Westminster must disappear.. The 
real truth is that they never had any 
municipal character, and the officers of 
Westminster were really the officers of a 
Manorial Court. They exercised no 
power except as to weights and mea- 
sures, and they never constituted a real 
municipal institution. 

Then there are other matters which 
we should like to deal with in this Bill, 
but we cannot afford to do so—like the 
episodes of gas and water. We cannot 
transfer the hackney carriages to the 
Municipal Body from the Police. We 
cannot undertake to do by this Bill what 
the Commission of 1854 recommended, 
and that was to transfer to another Local 
Body the Irish Fund. We have indi- 
cated our opinion that those things can 
be done by clauses which require the 
Corporation of London to introduce Bills 
for those purposes. We have elso a 
larger power of making schemes, sub- 
ject to appeal to the Privy Council, for 
the alterations to which I have referred. 
There is another episode which we can- 
not undertake in this Bill. I have often 
been asked my views on the licensing 
system. We cannot fight out the liquor 
question as an episode of this Bill; but 
although, as I have said, the view of 
the Government is that the power of 
licensing should be transferred to a local 
representative authority, we have been 
obliged, in order not to have too many 
side issues in this Bill, to leave the 
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licensing authority as it is, or rather as 
it will be under this Bill, in the Borough 
Justices. 

Me. RITCHIE: Did you say you are 
going to require the Council to deal with 
the Water Question ? . 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes. 
Clause 48 enacts that the Common Coun- 
cil of London shall provide as soon as 
possible for the purchase or regulation 
of the undertakings which at present 
supply water and gas to any part of 
London, or any one of them. ‘That, I 
think, sufficiently describes our ultimate 
municipal plan. 

There remains the County Question. 
The City of London is a county in itself; 
but the best of the Metropolis is dis- 
persed among the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent, being subject to a sort 
of haphazard jurisdiction as fractions of 
these counties. Ido not think that any- 
body will consider that the administra- 
tion of the Middlesex magistrates, for 
instance, is at all adequate to the re- 
quirements of a Metropolis like Lon- 
don. Well, we propose to include the 
whole of the Metropolis in the county 
of the City of London. For that pur- 
pose, of course, we shall remove the 
county jurisdiction out of London. That 
is done in the second part of the Bill. 
I have not time to refer to the peculiar 
history of the origin of the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex in the Reign of 
Henry I. London will, in the future, 
appoint its own Sheriff, and the Sheriff 
of Middlesex will be appointed, as in 
other counties, by the Crown. The 
Quarter Sessional jurisdiction of the 
various County Authorities will be trans- 
ferred to a Recorder and Deputy Re- 
corders. We shall keep the Recorder 
of London, and the Common Serjeant 
will be a Deputy Recorder ; and we pro- 
pose that there shall be three other 


Assistant Recorders to take the place of. 


the Assistant Judges at the Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent Sessions. Practically 
speaking, the county jurisdiction in 
London ceases, and the administrative 
part of the business goes to the Com- 
mon Oouncil, while the judicial part of 
the business goes to the ‘Recorder. 
There will be a Judge who will sit for 
the purpose of assessments. As to Petty 
Session jurisdiction, weshall have Stipen- 
diaries. There will be a Borough Bench 
for London, and, subject to power of 
alteration in the Bill, the Pokice Court 
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Divisions will be the Petty Sessional 
Divisions of London. The Coroners will 
be appointed by the Common Council. | 

The Central Criminal Oourt will be 
altered in this respect, that the Alder- 
men will no longer sit there. The Lord 
Mayor’s Court will be retained until 
otherwise provided by Parliament, though 
its jurisdiction will not be extended over 
a further area. The City of London 
Court will be what it really now is—a 
County Court. Of course, too, in the 
Bill there is no alteration of the Trusts 
that exist—there will be a saving of all 
the nominations to the different Trusts. 
Above all, I desire to say this, with re- 
spect to the loud voices which have been 
raised on the subject—that the interests 
of all existing officers will be consi- 
dered. There will be plenty of work 
for the admirable staff of the Metropo- 
litan Board and of the Corporation of 
London, which will now be amalga- 
mated, and the Vestry Clerks’ and the 
other officers of existing Bodies will 
continue to be officers of the Oorpora- 
tion. There is a Schedule in the Bill 
which I would commend to the atten- 
tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
There will be a great number of De- 
partments which are now under the 
Crown and charged to the Imperial Re- 
venue—among others the Police Courts 
—which wili in future be under the con- 
trol of the Corporation. I am also happy 
to say that, though the Municipality 
will be larger, tie Treasury will not be 
any richer. We have to encounter a 
difficulty which it is necessary to pro- 
vide for. We are not creating a new 
Body to do a new business; we are 
taking over a going concern. We have 
therefore to provide for a transition 
period, so as not to lead to confusion. 


We must take care that chaos does not .— 


arise in the transfer to the new Body of 
the power which was exercised by the 
existing Body. For that purpose two 
things are necessary—first, that the new 
Body should have time to organize itself 
and make preparation for the duties it 
has to undertake; and, secondly, that 
the new Body shall include the persons 
who are now engaged in the old busi- 
ness. We have endeavoured to provide 
for both these things. The first thing 
wanting will be to provide a burgess 
roll, because there is now no burgess 
roll for the whole of London. That 
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_ will be commenced immediately after 
the passing of the Bill, and come into 
operation on the 29th of January fol- 
lowing. Common Oouncillors will be 
elected upon that day for the several 
municipal districts. But we do not pro- 
pose that they shall elect the whole 240 
members. They are to elect 150, who 
will be rateably distributed among the 
municipal districts. The other 90 mem- 
bers will be chosen in the following man- 
ner :— We take over bodily into the first 
Triennial Common Council the whole of 
the 46 members of the Metropolitan 
Board, including their Chairman. We 
think we cannot testify more completely 
our sense of the services which the 
Metropolitan Board has rendered, and 
of their capacity to bring their know- 
ledge and experience to bear upon the 
starting of the new machine. Next, we 
propose to elect out of the Common 
Council of the City of London 44 mem- 
bers to be members of the first Common 
Council—the best and most experienced 
members of the present Common Oouncil. 
Thus we shall start in the new Common 
Council with 90 members perfectly fami- 
liar with the working of the Corpora- 
tion, and the Metropolitan Board, with 
the finances and the various questions 
which are of importance in municipal 
affairs; and they will be 90 out of 240 
members of what I may call the first 
‘* Constituent Assembly ”’ of the Corpo- 
ration of London. Those 44 members 
will take their places for the City dis- 
tricts. That Body will be thus consti- 
tuted in the last days of January. I 
now come to the question of time; I 
have dealt with the question of persons. 
This Body will not at once enter upon 
its complete executive functions. It will 
have time to make itself acquainted with 
its duties, to organize and prepare its 
Committees, to appoint its officers, to 
consider and determine what work it 
shall do itself and what it shall assign 
to District Councils. In point of fact, 
they will have time to set the machine 
in motion. For that purpose they will 
have three months till the Ist of May. 
During that time they will be a Pro- 
visional Oouncil. It will be elected at 
the end of January, will so exist for 
three months, and come into complete 
life and action on the Ist of May. We 
provide for this in the latter clauses of 
the Bill, which we call the Transitory 
Clauses, by which we provide for the 
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period of confusion and chaos and 
transfer of authority. That being so, at 
the end of April the Councils will be 
elected. Then the whole machine will 
be taken over in its new form, and in 
that manner we hope that by securing 
time and experience the whole work will 
be secure. Now, Sir, the fact that it is 
necessary to prolong, under the present 
Bill, the existence of the present Body 
will render it my proud privilege to have 
continued the existence of a Lord Mayor 
of London for a term of six months. I 
shall be the first person who will have 
continued a Lord Mayor in office for 18 
months ; and my right hon. Friend the 
Lord Mayor will probably be the last 
man and the first who will have the 
office of Lord Mayor of London for 18 
months. 

The House will be glad to hear that 
I am now coming to an end. I have 
endeavoured to explain this scheme— 
very imperfectly, I fear. At all events, 
it will not be said that it is a revolu- 
tionary scheme. As far as possible, 
consistently with the objects of the Bill, 
it is placed on the basis of existing in- 
stitutions, and is built upon existing 
foundations. Now, there is one great 
objection which may be taken to it. 
That is a political objection. It is said 
that this will be such a terribly power- 
ful Body that the State will reel under 
it. That objection was taken by a noble 
Lord in ‘‘ another place” to the institu- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The noble Lord said that you, Sir, would 
tremble in your Chair. You are new, 
Sir, in that Chair; but Ido not think 
your Predecessors have felt that terror. 
If my hon. Friend opposite (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) is a despot, he is a mild 
despot. If he possesses that great power, 
he exercises it with moderation. We 
have not suffered under the political 
reign of the Chairman of the Metro- 
_ Board of Works. There have 

een times when there has been political 
danger from the Corporation of the City 
of London. We have read the history 
of John Wilkes and Alderman Beckford. 
There are to be found inscribed in 
marble in the Guildhall certain words 
said to have been employed on a famous 
occasion by Beckford, about which the 
strangest fact is, 1 believe, that they 
were never used. And, horresco referens, 
this House has sent a Lord Mayor and 
Alderman to the Tower. But those 
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events took place in the old days of the 
old Corporation, and are not the political 
dangers of some dreadful new Demo- 
cratic Body. They were the work of 
the Corporation of the last century. 
I see no reason in the present cen- 
tury that the Corporation, as it be- 
comes more representative of London, 
will become a danger to the State. How 
will this Bill affect the Mayor and Cor- 
poration? Does it do indignity to the 
present Corporation of London? This 
Bill merely magnifies and enlarges the 
power, dignity, and influence of the 
Corporation of London? And as to the 
Metropolitan Board, it will not exist 
completely as in the old Body; but it 
undergoes a transmigration of soul. 
The spirit of the Metropolitan Board 
will be transformed into the body of the 
Corporation of London. As to the Ves- 
tries, they will have as their principal 
Members, what they have never had 
before, members of the Corporation of 
London. It isidle to suggest adherence 
to the principle of independent local 
authority, which is at the root of all the 
mischief. I have done all I can to faci- 
litate the understanding of the Bill by 
means of marginal references, and it 
will be accompanied by an explanatory 
summary which will make it more easy 
to master. The first and second parts 
are the skeletons of municipal and county 
government, while the third and fourth 
are the expansion of existing Bodies. I 
would make an appeal to the House to 
discuss this important question. The 
Bill of 1855 was one of 250 clauses, and 
it was dealt with in three or four months; 
this is a Bill of 73 clauses, and it is not 
sa complicated as was the Bill of 1855. 
I hope the present House of Commons 
will show itself equal to that of a gene- 
ration ago. The Bill is one of great 
complexity; it may contain errors of 
omission and commission. If there be 
any errors no one will be more happy 
than I to correct them. All I claim on 
the part of the Government is that we 
have made an honest and painstaking 
effort to grapple with a considerable 
question, which, I believe, does in a very 
great degree affect the happiness and 
the welfare of 4,000,000 of people. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Secre- 
tary Sir Wi1am Harcourt, Sir 
Cartes. W. Ditxe, Mr. ATToRNEY 
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Generat, Mr. Hrssert, and Mr, Gzorcz 
RussE.1. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 171.) 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—[Brz 144.] 
(The Marquess of Hartington, The Judge Advo- 
cate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Taz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Moraan) said, he 
begged to move a new clause which had 
been drawn up in pursuance of the en- 
gagement entered into with the hon. 
Member for the Oity of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). It was as follows :— 


(Unauthorised Punishments.) 

“Whereas questions have arisen as to the 
punishment which may be inflicted on persons 
subject to military law under ‘The Army Act, 
1881,’ under or by virtue of power derived from 
Foreign potentates or rulers, and whereas it is 
expedient to determine such questions: Be it 
therefore enacted as follows:—There shall be 
added to section forty-four of ‘The Army Act, 
1881,’ at the end of this section, the following 
enactment :—No officer or non-commissioned 
officer shall, under or by virtue of any power or 
authority derived from any Foreign potentate 
or ruler, inflict, or cause to be inflicted, on any 
erson subject to military law under this Act, 
or or in respect of any offence against such 
law, any punishment not authorised by this 
Act. The above enactment shall be numbered 
section twelve.”’ 
That, he thought, would meet the views 
of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork. It would be observed that to 
bring the clause into operation’ three 
things must concur. The person inflict- 
ing the punishment must be an officer 
of the Army; the offender must be sub- 
ject to English military law; and the 
offence must be an offence against that 
law. He could go no further. 


New Clause (Unauthorized Punish- 
ments, )—( Zhe Judge Advocate General, )— 
brought up, and read the first and second 
time. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he was doubt- 
ful whether the clause would meet what 
he desired ; and what he wished to know 
was, whether by the clause an officer 
would be prevented from punishing 
persons serving under the military law 
of England for any offence against the 
military law of the State in which they 
might be serving ; if the offence was one 
against the military law of England and 
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also against the military law of Egypt, 
whales the punishment should proceed 
under the English or under the Egyptian 
Code? His object was to prevent the 
recurrence of such an action on the part 
of a British officer as the flogging of 
Egyptian camel-drivers by Admiral 
Hewett. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there could be no 
doubt that an English officer could only 
act under the English Code. This Bill, 
however, dealt only with the Army, and 
would not cover the case of a naval or 
civilian officer. Admiral Hewett had 
acted. under a civil authority; and the 
Bill would not, therefore, affect such 
circumstances. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( The Judge Advocate General.> 


Mr. HEALY asked whether the Go- 
vernment would give a Return of the 
number of non-commissioned officers in 

‘each regiment who were Catholics, in 

continuation of the Return granted to 
the hon. Member for Leitrim ? His ob- 
ject was to ascertain whether Protestant 
non-commissioned officers had been un- 
duly favoured in the matter of pro- 
motion. 
. Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he believed it;had been the prac- 
tice of his Predecessor to decline to give 
Returns relating to particular regiments; 
but if the hon. Gentleman would com- 
municate with him, he would consider 
what amount of information he could 
furnish him with. 

Mr. PARNELL asked ‘whether the 
Government would consider the possi- 
bility of extending the effect of the clause 
just added to the Bill to the Navy by an 
amendment of the Queen’s Regulations ? 

Toe Maraqurss or HARTINGTON 
said, he would communicate with the 
Admiralty upon the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 





_ The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


. Mr. Parnell 
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HOTIONS. 
cececicigh anced 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House, at its rising, do 
adjourn till Monday the 21st of April.” 
—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY ACT 
(6 AND 7 WILL. IV., CAP. 14, SEC. 13) 
—EXTRA POLICE FOR THE CITY OF 
CORK.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I wish, before 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House is carried; to direct the attention 
of the House, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to a matter 
which I trust, he will find time to con- 
sider during the Recess ; and I trust that 
the result of his considerations may be 
that he may see his way to afford a 
favourable answer to the representations 
made to him from time to time with 
regard to this matter. I refer to the 
taxation of the City of Cork for extra 
police. This matter is one which has 
engaged the attention of several of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Predecessors for 
a number of years, and it has never been 
possible for us to bring it to a satisfactory 
issue. In fact, the laws regulating the 
powers of the Lord Lieutenant with 
regard to the quartering of extra police 
are in such a very unsatisfactory and 
confused condition that it is almost im- 
possible to know what the law on the 
subject of this quartering of police in the 
City of Cork really is. And although 
the Corporation and Town Council of 
Cork have made several attempts to 
obtain a judgment in the Superior Courts 
of Law with regard to the logality of 
the tax for this extra force they have 
never been able to carry the matter any 
further than the Recorder’s Court. That 
official had expressed, in a judgment 
of the day, his very grave doubt as to 
whether he was interpreting the law 
correctly, or as to whether he could 
determine what the state of the law 
really was with regard to these old 
enactments under which forces of extra 
police are quartered in any Irish counties 
or towns. The first Act which applies 
to the Irish Constabulary, is one of the 
6th and 7th William IV., 14th chapter, 
13th section. That Act empowered the 
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Lord Lieutenant to declare by proclama- 
tion any city or county in a disturbed 
state, and thereupon he was empowered 
to send extra police. Section 335 of this 
same Act provides that the expenses of 
the police should, in the first instance, be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund. The 
37th section directs that the Inspector 
General, with the assistance of the 
Receiver, was to ascertain the cost; and 
in case where an extra police force was 
sent, he was to send to the secretary of 
the Grand Jury astatementofthe amount 
which any county. or city in which extra 
police should be quartered was liable 
for, and a certificate, and lay it before 
the Presentment Sessions, and then the 
under secretary should send before the 
Assizes another circular nearly a dupli- 
cate of the other which was sent to the 
secretary, and was mandatory on the 
Grand Jury to present for the amount. 
The legal effect, to which I wish to 
direct attention, of the extraordinary 
provisions of this Act of Parliament, has 
constituted one of the great difficulties in 
obtaining any real legal decision as to 
the legality of the action of the Irish 
Executive in reference to this quartering 
of these extra police in Cork. The effect 
of this was declared to be binding and 
conclusive, even though it was proved to 
be a fact that the police charged for were 
not in Cork at all, or even though there 
was a palpable overcharge. I can only 
compare any of these certificates to the 
warrants by which the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Predecessor, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
was empowered to issue under the 
Coercion Act. There can be no ques- 
tion whatever that the authority on 
which they were raised is entirely 
removed from the purview or jurisdic- 
tion of any Oourt of Law whatever. 
Under this first and original Act regu- 
lating the Irish Constabulary, which 
were a certain fixed quota, there were 
originally 100 men free appointed to 
Cork under the Act. The next Act was 
that of the 2nd & 3rd Vict. c. 75, and 
under this Act the reserve force was es- 
tablished. This reserve force was for 
the purpose of meeting contingencies 
which, in the Preamble of the Act, are 
clearly recited. The reserve force was 
intended to meet contingencies when the 
ordinary force was deemed insufficient 
for the maintenance of order, as in the 
case of elections or other temporary ex- 
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citements, such as the July celebrations 
in the North of Ireland. The services 
of the reserve force were to be obtained 
as might be required. This reserve force 
was also to be available for all parts of 
Ireland, and they were to be maintained 
at the depot in the Phosnix Park, Dub- 
lin, which is the nursery for recruiting, 
and training of officers. Section 6 of 
the same Act provides that under the 
order of the Lord Lieutenant the whole 
of this reserve force can be sent to any 
part of Ireland, there to remain as long 
as any order might be made. I shoul 
like particularly to direct the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to that sec- 
tion. The importance of that section is 
that it clearly indicates the temporary 
character of the order, which was in- 
tended to be for a definite period. It 
was necessary that the Lord Lieutenant 
should state the period which this force 
was thus to remain away from the depét. 
And yet it is a very remarkable thing 
that we have never been able to secure 
the production of that document,  al- 
though the Corporation have endea- 
voured from time to time to obtain it. 
Moreover, so far as we know, that order 
has no existence— indeed, it is very 
likely that it has no existenee. The 
order was not made by Lord Spencer, 
nor was it made by Lord Cowper. It 
was an order made many years ago when 
it was intended to meet a tempora 
emergency, and  - a limited period. 
Cork had for a long time been in a con- 
dition of peace and good order; and he 
hoped the Chief Secretary would show 
his appreciation of this fact by with- 
drawing the heavy tax for extra police. 
The 3rd & 4th Vict. c. 128, and the 6th 
section, was a very important one, to 
which he begged to draw the attention 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, which 
——— cities to make “Pi lications 
with reference to the force. e Town 
Council of Cork, some 30 years ago, 
finding that 100 men were not suffi- 
cient for the police requirements of the 
City, voluntarily applied, in the first 
instance, for six extra men, in order 
that a police station might be estab- 
lished in the district of St. Luke’s, 
one of the wealthiest portions of the 
City, which, up to that period, had been 
without police protection. By further 
applications that force was in 

to 16 extra men, which were paid for 
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voluntarily and without any grumbling, 
and the total force of the City remained 
for a considerable time at 116 men. 
When the Fenian period came, Cork 
being, from its geographical situation, the 
nearest port of call on the way between 
America and Liverpool, it was found 
necessary by the Government of the day 
—not for the purpose of checking violent 
disorders in the City, but solely as a 
matter of precaution, and for the purpose 
of protecting Irish-Americans and others 
who landed in Cork from America—to 
send an extra force of Constabulary to 
be stationed at Cork. This was done by 
one of the several Constabulary: Acts 
ed from time to time to enable the 

rd Lieutenant to distribute the Con- 
stabulary in Ireland; but these were 
free. The force was raised from 116 to 
150, and it was still a free force, the Go- 
vernment being satisfied that it was 
owing, as I have explained, to the geo- 
graphical position of the City of Cork, 
and not to any local causes, that the ad- 
ditional force was requisite. Up to 1866 
the force was increased to 200 men and 
retained in the City, and in 1866 it was 
still a free foree—the foree of 200 men. 
In April, 1866, a letter was received from 
the Chief Secretary, in which it was 
stated that the time had arrived when it 
was necessary that the extra police of 
the City should be reduced, and only 
such number retained as the Town 
Council should decide upon in accordance 
with the 3 & 4 Vict. c. 108. The 
Council, having considered the appli- 
cation fully, arrived at the conclusion 
that, for all practical and legal purposes 
coming within the purview of police du- 
ties in the City of Cork, 16 extra men 
added to the 153 men were ample; and, in 
fact, that the number of 16 extra police 
were necessary, and they instructed the 
Mayor to make that representation to the 
Lord Lieutenant ; and that if, in the opi- 
nion of the authorities, there would be no 
reduction made in the force, the Council 
should not be asked to pay anything in 
respect thereof. No further action was 
taken in compelling the Corporation 
until 1879, when the Chief Secretary 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, now Lord 
Carlingford) wrote stating that the 
Council should make formal application, 
under the 8rd and 4th Vict. c. 108, for 
50 extra men, so that the permament 
force might be made up to 200. If they 
did not do this, Mr. Fortescue said he 
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was directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
inform the Council that an extra force 
of 50 men was necessary for Cork, and 
a moiety of the charge was to be de- 
frayed by the City. This was the first 
real attempt made by the Castle to com- 
pel the City of Cork to pay for an extra 
police force; and it was a long time 
after the Fenian outbreak, and when 
the City had resumed its normal aspect 
of orderly quiet. The object sought by 
this letter was to endeavour to coerce the 
Corporation of Cork to follow the exam- 
ple of the Corporation of Belfast. The 
Corporation of Belfast had placed them- 
selves under the provisions of an Act 
which enabled them, practically speak- 
ing, to levy their own police force. That 

olice force, however, was not under the 
ocal authorities, and the Corporation of 
Cork declined to follow the example in 
question. After some controversy, it 
was decided by the authorities that the 
entire extra men should not exceed 50 
—that is, 16 men which the Council had 
originally applied for, and 34 fresh extra 
men, which, by the Lord Lieutenant’s 
order, were directed to remain in Oork. 
The Council of Cork, Mr. Speaker, have 
ever since remonstrated, and are con- 
tinually remonstrating, against this 
extra force of 34 men. ‘They have dis- 
a the payment from time to time. 

hey have endeavoured to seek relief 
from the Courts of Law; but, owing to 
the state of confusion in which the Act 
regulating the powers of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant regarding the importing of extra 
police, it has been found impossible to 
bring any case before any of the Supe- 
rior Courts. The Corporation have in 
vain remonstrated against what they 
believed to be the absolute illegality of 
the conduct of successive Lord Lieute- 
nants in this matter in abusing an Act 
of Parliament, which clearly was never 
intended to give an authority for such a 
police force in the City. This state of 
affairs continued up to 1881, when the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) became Chief Secretary. He, in 
alluding to the subject, suggested that 
the Council should consider the prece- 
dent of Belfast and do likewise. But as 
the Town Council still continued to re- 
fuse to adopt the suggestion, the extra 
force of men was increased from 50 to 
70, I suppose as a sort of punishment 
for declining to be as amenable as the 
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Under Secretary again wrote to the 
Council on thesubject of the extra police, 
which at that date was reduced to 30, 
calling their attention to the fact that 
the reserve force was short of its strength 
by reason of 30 men being still retained 
in Cork, that his Excellency could not see 
his way to remove them, and he again 
recommended them to make a formal 
application with the view to their reduc- 
tion. You will observe in all these pro- 
ceedings the central executive authority 
in Ireland has been exceedingly anxious 
to get an application from the Corpora- 
tion of Cork to get some endorsement of 
this illegal quartering; but although 
these attempts have been going on for 
a very long series of years, when the 
power of election to Town Councils in 
Ireland was not as it is now, but very 
much in the hands of wire-pullers and 
local magistrates, still they have never in 
one single instance obtained from the 
Town Council the slightest endorsement, 
direct or indirect, of this most illegal 
levy. Well, Sir, a case was prepared 
by the legal advisers of the Town Coun- 
cil, and it was argued before the Recorder 
in November, 1882, not two years ago. 
The result was that on technical grounds, 
entirely apart from the merits of the 
case, the Recorder held that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a certificate, countersigned 
by the Under Secretary, was conclusive 
as tothe amount. He could not go be- 
hind it. Now, Sir, I think the judg- 
ment of the Recorder is a very im- 
portant one. It was the highest judicial 
decision that it was possible for the 
Corporation to obtain. They applied, 
during the progress of the case, to the 
Recorder, and asked him to state a case 
for the Queen’s Bench; but that was 
resisted by the legal representative of 
the Crown Solicitor, and the Recorder 
held that he had no power to do it. I 
would wish to direct the particular 
attention of the House to the judgment 
of the Recorder. His worship said— 
‘*T have been trying to guide my blind foot- 
steps through the labyrinth of police legisla- 
tion, with the aid of Mr. M‘Carthy, whom I 
may call a legal Ariadne; but I must say that, 
after an argument lasting more than a day, I 
am not at all satisfied on the point under con- 
sideration, because, since the time of William 
the Fourth, the Legislature have been passing 
Act after Act—amending Acts, repealing Acts, 
explanatory Acts, and contradictory Acts—and 
really it is monstrous that nothing has been 
done to consolidate those Constabulary Acts. 
‘The Constabujary are a most important force 
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in the country. It would, therefore, be most 
desirable if some plain legislation were - 
duced which would enable us to know where 
they are, what they are, what they ought to 
be, and what are their laws. Now, it appears 
to me that, beginning with the Act 6 & 7 Will. 
IV.,and comparing it with the Act 20 & 21 
Vict. c. 17—that, upon the whole, the Inspector 
General, with the concurrence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, has the right, in addition to the 
100 men allotted to the City of Cork, to distri- 
bute the force as he pleases without any restric- 
tion; but I am not at all certain that I am 
right in that construction of the law. But I 
am bound by this certificate, and if the Cor- 
poration require an alteration in the law, which, 
in my opinion, is demanded; they should send 
Mr. Lawrence to Parliament. Mr. Lawrence 
was the legal gentleman engaged, and let him 
vindicate their case there as he has done here. 
I do think that under the circumstances I am 
bound by this certificate, and I cannot get out 
of it. The Corporation ought to take the 
course I have suggested. I, for one, would be 
very glad to see Mr. Lawrence in Parliament, 
where his great abilities would help to brin 
Irish Members to rational, reasonable, an 
sound views.” 


This learned Judge does not recommend 
an appeal to the Superior Courts—in 


‘fact, he would not state a case for the 


Superior Courts, because he said he 
could not. All the relief he could give 
the unfortunate ratepayers of Cork was 
a sort of extra-judicial advice, which 
does not appear to have been aeted 
upon up to the present, to send this 
legal gentleman to Parliament, where 
their case might be brought forward for 
review by the highest Court in the land. 
Well, Sir, I bring the case forward to- 
night, and I say it is a monstrous state 
of affairs that under a variety of enact- 
ments, which are, according to the Re- 
corder of Cork, self-contradictory and 
impossible to be understood, which per- 
mit of no appeal, which simply rely 
upon the existence of a written piece of 
paper, purporting to bear the signature 
of the Chief or Under Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant, that it should be pos- 
sible to saddle the ratepayers of an 
industrious and peaceful city with such 
a monstrous charge as that without any 
remedy. Cork has now been charged 
for extra police for a period of 30 years, 
commencing with the year 1855, when 
the Corporation voluntarily agreed to 
pay a yearly sum of £175 in respect of 
an extra force of five men. The sum 
paid in 1881, which was the last year 
in which payment was made, the Town 
Council having refused to pay the 
amount sinee then, was as high as 
£1,025. The total extra force in Cork 
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amounts to 180 men. Now,I wish to 
compare this total of 180 men, which is 
the ordinary police force, plus the extra 
force, with that of the other towns, and 
with the number of policemen to the 
pulation in other towns. The number 
180 makes 23 policemen for every 10,000 
of the population of the City of Cork 
in September, 1881. In Derry the Re- 
turns showed that there were, for the 
same year, 30 men for every 10,000 
inhabitants—that is, an increase of 7 
per 1,000, or nearly one-fourth as many 
more as in Cork. In Waterford the 
number was from 27 to 29 for every 
10,000: of the population; but the 
House will bear in mind that in the 
two cases I have mentioned—the cases 
of Derry and Waterford—there was not 
an extra police force, and there was, 
consequently, no extra police tax. [The 
Sortorror Generat for Ingtanp (Mr. 
Walker) dissented.} The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General shakes’ his 
head; but I am quoting from very 
accurate information, which I have rea- 
son to believe is absolutely correct. The 
authorities, in fact, provided 30 for every 
10,000 of the population in Derry—I 
am not speaking of the oecasional bring- 
ing in of men for particular occasions 
like the celebration of the shutting of 
the gates—and in Waterford they pro- 
vided for every 10,000 of the population 
27 men, whereas in Cork they only pro- 
vide for every 10,000 of the population 
20 men; for that 20 men they charge 
one-fourth, or about five men as an 
extra force—thus reducing the free force 
of Cork by one-fifth of these men. In 
other words, the cities of Derry and 
Waterford have a considerably larger 
free police force than Cork, counting the 
extra police force for which they pay. 
If there is one city in Ireland which 
deserves from the Government more con- 
sideration than another, entirely apart 
from its peaceful condition, it is the 
City of Cork. It is the chief inlet and 
outlet for the vast passenger traffic of 
the Atlantic steamers, and also for the 
— traffic from Munster to Eng- 
and. It has more police force thrown 
upon it in respect to offences of a local 
origin than all the other Irish ports, 
excluding Dublin and Belfast, put to- 
- eonge In this respect the Oity.of Cork 
oes the work of the Empire. I find 
that, excluding Dublin, but not Belfast, 
‘Cork has now 1-16th the population of 
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Ireland. The distributive Constabulary 
Force, including Belfast, taken on the 
average of 1880-1, which is less than 
that of 1882-3, and divided by 60, 
would give a free force of over 170 for 
Oork. The other day I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he could hold 
out any hope that this extra police force 
would be removed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman replied that he had consulted 
the Bench of Magistrates and the local 
authorities, and that they were of opi- 
nion that the present force was not 
more than sufficient for the preservation 
of the peace of the City. I should be 
very glad to know what Bench of Magis- 
trates or what local authorities the right 
hon. Gentleman had consulted. After 
the best local inquiry I have been able 
to make, I do not find that a single in- 
dependent magistrate, and by ‘ inde- 
pendent” I mean magistrates not directly 
subject to, and in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, was consulted. I find that the 
Mayor and Town Oouncil were not con- 
sulted. I find that no meeting of ma- 
gistrates was held in reference to this 
matter, and that no recommendation op- 
posed to the removal of the extra police 
force has proceeded from any public 
body. I am at a loss to know what 
Bench of Magistrates the right hon. 
Gentleman consulted, and what autho- 
rities. If he consulted magistrates and 
authorities they must have been very 
few. They must have been persons in- 
terested in maintaining the present posi- 
tion of affairs in order that they might 
retain their swollen and exorbitant 
salaries. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s reply was reported in the news- 
papers, the Corporation of Cork met 
and passed a resolution unanimously 
declaring that if the so-called extra 
police force were continued in the City, 
it should be placed permanently on the 
ordinary free establishment, which, even 
with the increase, would be very little, 
if anything, in excess of the quota the 
City should receive on the ground of 
population, and emphatically claiming 
exceptional consideration in this matter 
on account of the peaceable state of the 
City. Notwithstanding all this, they 
found that the Government, so far from 
treating Cork like Derry and Waterford, 
gave that City a smaller free force, and 
laced a heavy impost on her by this 
evy of extra men. Many thousand 
pounds have been paid by the citizens 
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since the establishment of’ this force, 
and since there is no possibility for 
them of redress from the law; since 
they are prohibited from asking the 
intervention of the Superior Courts, and 
since the only magistrate whom they 
have been able to approach has de- 
celared his opinion that it is impossible 
for him to understand what the state of 
the law is, or, if he did understand it, 
to decide the case upon its merits, the 
citizens have come to the conclusion, 
and I think they are right, that they 
will not pay this tax unless it is dragged 
out of them. Cork has been excep- 
tionally peaceful during the whole of 
the Land League agitation. There have 
been no outrages of any description. I 
say exceptionally peaceful as compared 
with the rest of Ireland, because Cork 
has been always peaceful. We have 
been told by Government officials that 
inflicting fines for extra police is of the 
greatest importance to deter districts 
from crime or disturbance; but there 
has been no crime in Cork, not even 
any disturbance. I should have thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman, with his 
traditions and history, would have seized 
this occasion for showing the apprecia- 
tion by the Government of the peaceful 
and quiet City of Cork. Instead of that, 
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poration of Cork found themselves with 
regard to the various Constabulary Acts ; 
but he was bound to say that to qualify 
the Constabulary Acts according to the 
suggestions of the hon. Gentleman and 
those who sat beside him was a thing 
which the Government could only do as 
a last resource. He should not enter 
into the legal right of the Government 
to exact what they had for a good while 
partially exacted, and what, at the pre- 
sent moment, they were endeavouring 





to exact with not quite equal success. 
| These legal matters were, in his opi- 
| hion, outside the purview of the House 
/until they had been brought to the 
consideration of the highest tribunal to 
which they could go; and he did not 
agree with the hon. Member in holding 
that there were no means of taking the 
question before a higher tribunal. He 
concluded, if the decision of the Re- 
corder was not a sound decision, it could 
not be enforced by mandamus from the 
higher Court, and that in that way, if 
no other, the case could be brought to 
appeal. As regarded the treatment of 
Cork in the matter of extra police, as 
compared with other towns, he thought 
that the hon. Member had been some- 
what misled by a very natural predilec- 
| tion for that City, with which his name 












for purposes which are inscrutable to | was so thoroughly identified. The hon. 
us, the Government insist upon main- | Member said if there was one city in 
taining this heavy taxation. I hope the ; Ireland which deserved more considera- 
right hon. Gentleman will carefully con- | tion than another it was Cork. From 





sider this matter during the Recess, 
which I trust he will very much enjoy, 
and that he will be able to announce to 
the House on his return that the Govern- 
ment see their way to remove the extra 
force from Oork, or to leave it there as 
ortion of the permanent free force. 
hen the Exhibition was held the Ex- 
hibition Committee had to pay, in addi- 
tion to the extra police, for every police- 
man on duty within the walls of the 
Exhibition. I trust that the right hon. 


Gentleman will see I have made out a! 


reasonable and fair case, and that it is 
an instance in which he ought to exer- 
cise his own judgment and authority, 
and not be guided by the biassed opinions 
and interested motives of subordinates. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, that he 
would not follow the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) very 
deeply into legal questions, nor, indeed, 
did he gather that Her Majesty’s Go- 
-vernment had done more than state the 
extreme perplexity in which the Cor- 


that dictum he (Mr. Trevelyan) should 
be very unwilling to dissent. But he 
must go further, and say that there was 
no great city in Ireland, or, for that 
matter, in England or Scotland, which, 
on the point of paying for its police, had 
received such treatment as the City of 
Cork. He did not say that that decided 
the question; but it was a proposition he 
was ready tosupport. The hon. Gentle- 
man, not having access to that official 
information which was at once at his 
(Mr. Trevelyan’s) command, had a little 
‘erred in comparing Cork with other 
‘Irish towns and cities, especially with 
| reference to Londonderry. He thought 
| he heard him say that it had to pay for 
| no extra police. 

Mr. PARNELL: I was speaking of 
the free establishment. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
| come to that afterwards. Limerick paid 





| a sum less, indeed, than Oork, but still 
a very tangible sum, £340 or £350 a- 
year for extra police, and Londonderry 
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paid £1,550 a-year. What was the sum 
which Cork paid for extra police ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Londonderry has a 
very much larger free force. I gather 
that the right hon. Gentleman does not 
dispute the accuracy of the proportional 

figures I gave regarding the free force in 
Londonderry. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
at all inclined to dispute the figures 
which he had heard. What he desired 
to say was that Limerick and London- 
derry, in proportion to the population, 
was very much heavier taxed than Cork. 
It was quite true now that in Kilkenny, 
Galway, and Drogheda there was a much 
larger free force; but he found that in 
Londonderry the free force only num- 
bered 10 in every 10,000, in Belfast only 
17, and in Carrickfergus only 10, the 
average of the Irish towns being 16. 
Cork, therefore, was not excessively, al- 
though sensibly, above the charge made 
on other Irish towns; and, comparing 
Cork with English towns, he thought it 
would be found that for a population of 
80,000, £1,100 a-year was a very small 
charge to make. 

An hon. Memser: But the local autho- 
rities have charge of the force. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
come to that. He might say that he 
was not now referring to the mere extra 
police lately stationed in Cork. Now, 
he would like, first of all, to compare the 
extra police force in Cork with that in 
other Irish towns. In Belfast the extra 
police cost £11,000 a-year, or 10 times 
more than Cork. Londonderry paid 
£1,500 a-year on a smaller population. 
Londonderry, in fact, paid 5d. in the 
pound for police, Belfast 43d. in the 

ound, and Oork only 1d. in the pound. 

aking for comparison an English town 
of nearly the same size as Cork— 
namely, Wolverhampton, which had a 
population of 75,700, whereas Cork had 
one of 80,000, he found that the Govern- 
ment contribution for police at Wolver- 
hampton was £3,000 a-year, while 
£3,600 a-year was paid from the local 
rates—a great deal more than Cork had 
been paying for many years past. In 
Northampton again, with a population 
of 50,000, £2,846 a-year was paid for 
police; while Birmingham, with five 
times the population of Cork, paid 25 
times as much for its police as the 
citizens of Cork had done during the 
last 10 years. However, he quite agreeg 
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with the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) 
that paying money against the grain, 
and for a service that was not asked, 
was not a very pleasant thing. He 
knew that many historical non-payments 
were for small sums of money ; but the 
question was— Was the Oity of Cork over- 
policed? Were they paying the moderate 
sum of 1d. in the pound on their valua- 
tion for police that they did not want? In 
April, 1871, when this question was dis- 
cussed, a resolution was passed by the 
county magistrates, stating that they 
could not recommend any reduction in 
the police force of the City of Cork ; and 
in the following August a resolution 
was passed by the Mayor and magis- 
trates of the City of Cork expressing 
their opinion that the force of the City 
could not safely be reduced. Then there 
came a correspondence in which the Go- 
vernment wished to have the extra police 
paid for by the Corporation of Cork; 
and the Corporation, on the other hand, 
wished to keep the extra police, but at 
the charge of the public Exchequer. 
On the 10th of January, 1880, a resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously by the 
Mayor and magistrates that the force 
should not be less than 180; and at the 
latest period, as far as he knew, at 
which the opinion of the Mayor and 
Corporation was authoritatively declared, 
it was their opinion that the present 
force—he did not speak of nine detec- 
tives—was the least that could keep the 
peace of the town, but that it should be 
paid for entirely by the Exchequer. He 
thought it was. little to demand of a 
flourishing City like Cork, which had 
been characterized by the hon. Member, 
in not overstrained words, as one of the 
gates of the Empire, that if it was to 
have the full amount of police which its 
elected authorities considered necessary 
for its safety and good order, it should 
pay ld. in the pound, when the cities 
and towns of England frequently paid 
10d. or 1s. Nevertheless, he allowed 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to communicate with the Corporation of 
Cork and ascertain what their real 
wishes were. He was not at all sure 
that if the town were perfectly satisfied 
with the free force as it at present stood, 
whether the police of Cork should not 
be reduced to that free force; but that 
the free force should be increased was a 
proposition to which, until they came 
again to the quintennial period of re- 
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vision, he could not for a moment assent. 
He was such a lover of self-government 
that he should be very glad if the re- 
sponsibility of the ordinary police of Cork 
was placed to the greatest possible extent 
upon the elected Municipality of Cork ; 
and if he found on careful inquiry that 
there was no real danger to the peace 
of the City, he should be very glad to 
see the force reduced by the greatest 
possible amount. With regard to what 
was required for the detection of special 
crime, he should be allowed to say that 
the immense advantages of Cork as one 
of the gates of the Empire imposed upon 
it the same duty which would be im- 
posed on Liverpool of seeing that the 
gate was safely guarded ; and he would 
promise the hon. Member very carefully 
to inquire into the matter, and if the 
stipendiary authorities could make out 
with the elected authorities, and should 
come to the conclusion that the mere 
peace of the City could be preserved 
with a smaller foree than were now 
allotted to preserve it, he, for one, would 
be very glad to endorse that conclusion. 

Mr. GRAY said, it was to be regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
give them the benefit of his very elabo- 
rate and exceedingly laborious calcula- 
tions with regard to the respective police 
forces of England and Ireland, though 
he confessed he (Mr. Gray) did not see 
the applicability of the comparison. The 
right hon. Gentleman had compared the 
cost of the police in Cork with the cost 
in other Irish towns, and then with 
certain English towns. Now, no such 
comparison was possible. The police 
in Ireland were a Governmental force, 
maintained for Governmental purposes, 
and in the Irish Municipalities that 
police force discharged hardly any of 
the many duties discharged by the 
police force in English and Scoteh Mu- 
nicipalities. What the Chief Secretary 
seemed to think was, that the Irish towns 
should be satisfied to pay a police force 
over which they had no control, because 
English Municipalities, which had the 
control and management of the force for 
their own purposes, did so. Well, hap- 
pening to have some knowledge of the 
working of local authority in Dublin, 
he should say that Cork was compara- 
tively well off in having only to pay 1d. 
in the pound for its extra police force. 
In Dublin they had to pay 14d. in the 
pound for a police force over which they 
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had not the slightest control. He was 
very glad to hear the Chief Secretary’s 
declaration of principle over this matter, 
although he did not give any indication 
of a practical proposition of reform. 
One of the worst ways in which the pre- 
sent police system militated against the 
communities in Ireland was the enor- 
mous injury it inflicted on the country 
in the matter of public health. Now, 
the death rate was higher in Dublin 
than in many of the English towns. 
In Dublin, if they wanted to use a 
policeman as a sanitary officer, they first 
of all had to pay 14d. for him, in sup- 
porting the ordinary police of the City, 
and then the Government came and de- 
manded £120, or £140, for his services 
as sanitary officer. The result was that 
the sanitary condition of the City was 
deplorable, and it must remain deplor- 
able, as long as this system of Govern- 
mental control, as distinct from local 
control, was exercised. This was only 
one more example of how a vicious sys- 
tem of centralization permeated the 
whole working of the social organization 
down to the smallest detail, and poisoned 
the administration to an extent which was 
not dreamt of by hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side. Very likely they thought 
that the question of the control of the 
police in Ireland was merely connected 
with the maintenance of what they were 
pleased to call law and order. It had 
to do with a great many things besides 
that—as, for instance, maintenance of 
health and the preservation of life. An- 
other means by which the control of the 
police operated most injuriously in re- 
gard to the public had reference to the 
most helpless class of the community. 
In Dublin the Government insisted, in 
spite of repeated remonstrances, and he 
believed of recommendations by a Royal 
Commission and of a Committee ap- 
pointed by themselves, in placing an ex- 
tremely onerous and oppressive tax upon 
the pawnbrokers of the City. He be- 
lieved it amounted to over £100 a-year for 
each pawnbroker’s licence. This was a 
portion of the indirect revenue which 
the Government received and devoted to 
a police maintained for purely Imperial 
purposes. Pawnbrokers taxed in this 
way were obliged, in order to recou 

themselves, to tax their customers; and 
thus the Government in Dublin levied a 
most cruel tax upon the poorest of the 
poor for the purpose of maintaining a 
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system which even the Chief Secretary 
objected to, and would like to see abo- 
lished. He hoped that during the Re- 
cess, the contemplation of which had 
put the right hon. Gentleman in an ex- 
tremely good humour, probably because 
he would be free for eight or ten days 
from having to answer any more Ques- 
tions, he would give the matter his con- 
sideration. It would be something, 
perhaps, for him to look back upon if 
he could say when he quitted Office that 
he had reformed in Ireland an exceed- 
ingly vicious system, which he (Mr. 
Gray) could assure him from personal 
knowledge worked most detrimentally 
against all classes. He very much 
doubted whether, under the reform sys- 
tem which the Home Secretary contem- 
plated introducing for the Metropolis, 
or in any Municipality of the United 
Kingdom, he would find that any com- 
munity would tamely submit to this tax, 
amounting directly and indirectly to 
14d. in the pound, for a force main- 
tained largely for Imperial purposes, 
and over which the local representative 
body had no kind of control. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
the burden of local taxation, of what- 
ever nature in Ireland, was most keenly 
felt, because the sum of Imperial taxa- 
tion in Ireland, as compared with Eng- 
land, was rateably something more than 
double, having regard to the means of 
each. He charged it upon the conscience 
of the House and upon the British 
Legislature that the system of taxes 
devised by the Imperial Parliament for 
Imperial purposes was, in its exaction, 
doubly greater in proportion to the means 
of the inhabitants in Ireland than in 
England ; yet it was the habit to discuss 
questions like that before them as if 
taxation was generally equal in both. 

Mr. DEASY said, the Chief Secre- 
tary seemed to have come to the con- 
clusion that it was desirable, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Ireland, to con- 
sult with the local representatives, and 
to take counsel with them as to the 
future course which he would pursue in 
regard to the extra police force. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
carry out that principle; and he could 
assure him, from personal knowledge of 
the City of Cork, that it would treat him 
fairly, and expect nothing from him that 
was impossible. There was no Municipal 
Body more desirous of maintaining the 
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peace of its City than the Corporation 
of Cork. The right hon. Gentleman 
must recollect that from 1871 down to 
1884, the Corporation of Oork had been 
unanimously of opinion that the main- 
tenance of this extra force in the City 
was altogether unnecessary. In 1871, 
it was true, they petitioned the Lord 
Lieutenant not to withdraw the extra 
force ; but the circumstances of the time 
were peculiar. Ever since then they 
had been desirous that it should be 
withdrawn, and over and over again 
had passed resolutions ealling upon the 
Lord Lieutenant either to withdraw it 
or to charge it to the State. If the 
Lord Lieutenant desired to maintain the 
force, it would be unfair to the City that 
the ratepayers should be charged with 
the maintenance of this extra force. 
There was a very strong suspicion in 
Cork that these extra police had of late 
years been drafted into outlying districts 
to attend National League meetings, 
and that they had not only been charged 
to Cork, but to the districts to which 
they had been drafted. He was strongly 
of that opinion himself, and until the 
Chief Secretary contradicted it he would 
continue to hold it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had contrasted the small 
amount which they paid in Oork with 
the amount paid in certain English 
towns. The ratepayers of Cork would 
not object to pay 1d. or even 6d. in the 
pound for the maintenance of a police 
force in Cork, provided that they had 
control over that force; but what they 
objected to was taxation without repre- 
sentation. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would advise the Government to place 
the police force under the control of the 
Corporation, he (Mr. Deasy) had no 
doubt that they would be willing to 
bear the entire cost. Not only that, 
but they would be able to keep the 
peace quite as well as it was kept now. 
From time to time the Corporation had 
felt very great difficulty in compelling 
these men to do the duty. Even in the 
streets the police would not regulate the 
car drivers or regulate the traffic. The 
force was a source of constant annoy- 
ance in their midst; and he was con- 
vineed that if they did not give some 
value for the money paid for their main- 
tenance, the people of Cork would find 
them some work to do. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that the extra 
police tax in the Oity of Cork was only a 
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very small proportion ofthe grievancethat 
pressed upon the people of Ireland. In 
a great many districts where the people 
had been unable to undertake an expen- 
sive litigation they had been driven to 
take the law in this matter into their 
own hands, for outside the City of 
Cork, in the various districts of the 
County of Cork, in Limerick, in Clare, 
in Galway, in Kerry, the people were 
universally refusing both to pay the extra 
police tax and the blood tax; and he 
thought he must say that the Govern- 
ment up to the present, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had almost admitted in his 
speech, had not exhibited any very great 
energy or conspicuous success in collect- 


ing it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I deny that. 
That is a very important matter. I quite 
deny that I have said anything to-night 
which would imply that the Government 
are not exhibiting all the energy that 
they possibly can. As far as my at- 
tempts are concerned, I must say that 
the Government are determined to stand 
by their rights in this matter. 

Mr. O’BRIEN observed that the right 
hon. Gentleman knew his own mind 
best. He (Mr. O’Brien) only spoke of 
the fact, and it was rather curious that 
the neighbourhoods where the police 
had been withdrawn were the neighbour- 
hoods where the people had recognized 
that there was a very easy way of stand- 
ing up against these proposals. In one 
of the districts within the jurisdiction of 
Captain Plunkett a system of vengeance 
against the people was pursued in the 
collection of these taxes. A large farmer 
named John Daly refused to pay except 
under compulsion, and Kavanagh, a 
policeman, came on his farm with a 
warrant for 1ls. 7}d., and seized a 
valuable horse which was engaged in 
the work of ploughing at a very critical 
time of the year. Mr. Daly, his son, and 
the parish priest were ready to declare 
that the policeman was offered his choice 
of a large collection of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, which were on the farm at the 
time; but his reply was that his instruc- 
tions were to seize a horse from the 
plough, and he did so. The policeman 
afterwards denied that he made that 
statement. They always denied it, and 
equally, of course, he was believed by 
the Castle authorities. The horse, which 
was worth £40, was knocked down for 
£5, and the owner protested against the 
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sacrifice of a valuable animal. The 
policeman knew he had landed himself 
in a serious legal difficulty ; but he also 
knew the Government would support 
him in his illegality. The owner had 
served notice of action for wrongful 
seizure, and the authorities had boldly 
declared that the Government would 
defend that action at the public expense. 
Did the House think that was the way to 
maintain respect for the law in Ireland ? 
If the police went on perpetrating out- 
rages of this kind in vengeance for the 
protests of the people’ against these 
odious taxes the collection of those taxes 
would not become easier, and the item 
for law charges would have to be con- 
siderably swelled next year to pay the 
costs of the proceedings, for it was 
likely that Irish juries would have an 
opportunity of assessing the damages 
against the policomen—juries whom the 
Crown officials could not manipulate or 
pack. He wished they could have, as 
to this and other districts, some definite 
statement as to whether or not Ireland 
was in a peaceable condition. It was 
impossible to tell, from the statements of 
the Chief Secretary, what was ‘the con- 
dition of Ireland. At onetime he spoke 
as though the country had been in a 
blessed state of tranquillity since Lord 
Spencer and he went there. Atanother 
he would say Captain Plunkett and his 
extra policemen were necessary to keep 
down the disturbance. The fact was 
the English Minister in Ireland were 
the slaves of the officials whom they 
appointed. Even in the case of Mr. 
George Bolton they were obliged to shut 
their eyes to his frauds on his creditors 
and his wife, because it was difficult to 
get another person to do what he did. 
It was the same with Captain Plunkett 
and those who were responsible for the 
extra police. The Chief Secretary and 
the Solicitor General for Ireland got 
their briefs and made the best of them, 
and very contradictory the briefs were. 
One night they represented Captain 
Plunkett's district as free from crime, in 
order to show that Captain Plunkett had 
accomplished something for his money ; 
the next they had to prove that the 
same district was in a dangerous state of 
disturbance lest his services should be 
dispensed with altogether. The Chief 
Secretary had claimed some glory for 
the pacification of Ireland, with which 
he believed he had no more to do than 
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the fly on the wheel had with the dust 
which was raised. But be that as it 
might, if that pacification was to con- 
tinue, he would advise him to shake 
off those military adventurers and dis- 
turbers, men who, wherever they went, 
in Cork like Captain Plunkett, or in 
Cairo like Mr. Clifford Lloyd, did 
nothing but make the name of England 
detested and detestable. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the Chief 
Secretary had boasted of having in- 
formation which was inaccessible to 
others. He said nothing, however, to 
warrant the boast, nothing to justify the 
presence of the extra police, beyond the 
opinion of half-a-score of county magis- 
trates. He was glad the Chief Secre- 
tary had at last seen his way to consult 
the Cork Corporation. His promise in 
that respect was a sign of a hopeful de- 
parture. Not more than two months 
ago, in the debate on the Address on 
the Queen’s Speech, the Chief Secretary 
said the condition of crime in Ireland 
was such as could not be discreditable to 
the most peaceful country in the world. 
In January last, leaving out threatening 
letters, there were only one offence 
against the person, two aggravated as- 
saults, 11 offences against property. In 
February, there were one fire, two 
aggravated assaults, and four or five 
offences against property. He would 
ask for an assurance that there should 
be no repetition of the course pursued 
by the Sub-Land Commission, and after- 
wards on appeal by the Ohief Land Com- 
mission in the case of a servant of Sir 
Richard Wallace’s at Lisburn. This 
tenant, having purchased all the im- 
provements on his holding five years 
ago, had actually had his rent in- 
creased. The case had aroused deep 
resentment throughout Ulster. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the manner 
in which the six Orange murderers of an 
unoffending Nationalist in Cavan, one 
Philip Maguire, had been discharged. 
The evidence against those men was 
more conclusive than it was against 
Hynes, Walsh, or Myles Joyce ; but only 
one of the Dublin jury who tried the 
case was challenged, and he, of course, 
was a Catholic. The Government had 
been carrying on a very extraordinary 
series of tactics in support of what was 
called law and order in Ireland. Could 
Government justify procedure of this 
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kind? How could the Government 
justify such scenes as tainted the Court 
House in Green Street? How would 
Government like, since they refused to 
punish Orangemen, if the people were 
to adopt some Texan system of justice? 
What would they do if they formed 
Vigilance Committees, as had been sug- 
gested in Zhe Evening Mail in the case 
of landlords? He would only say that 
if Philip Maguire were a brother of his, 
and his murderers were let loose to prey 
about the country, he would undertake 
to insure that they would not do such 
a thing a second time. He asked the 
Government to be warned in time in 
this matter. They were proving, by the 
light sentences which had been inflicted 
on the two or three Orangemen punished, 
and their connivance at the escape of 
others, that the whole prosecutions were 
a farce. The scoundrel Mathews, who 
was the first to issue a murderous pla- 
card against what had been called the 
Parnellite invasion of Tyrone, and then 
tried to roast alive a family by set- 
ting fire to a Land League hut with 
paraffin oil, was only sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, and his two 
confederates to only three months each. 
Mr. Doherty, who was brought from 
Derry to Sligo to be tried for having 
fired a fusilade from the roof of the 
Town Hall on the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, found that his trembling limbs re- 
fused to bear him to the Court House to 
stand his trial, got an adjournment for 
months, and then was only sentenced to 
18 months’ imprisonment. On the other 
hand, the young men whv had been 
dragged from Mayo to Cork had been 
sentenced to years of penal servitude. 
Of Lord Ardilaun’s bailiffs, who shot two 
unfortunate men who left their boat to 
seek on the shore a twig to make a 
rowlock for the boat, one who pleaded 
guilty got off, and by some trick of the 
law, which he would not call a nolle 
prosequi, the other got off by the pay- 
ment of £50 or £60. The system of the 
Government was simply a conspiracy for 
the protection of criminals and mur- 
derers of one particular class. It was 
not justice, but vindictiveness, upon the 
one hand, and partiality on the other, 
and even these sentences they had no 
guarantee would be carried out. The 
scoundrel Hastings, who published a 
paper abusing Nationalists, for a scan- 
dalous libel got six months’ imprison- 
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ment, was released after two months, 
on the ground of ill-health. Had Mr. 
Harrington been released on the ground 
of ill-health? When he (Mr. Healy) 
got four months’ imprisonment, he did 
not get ill, nor would he have got ill 
had he got four years of it. He had 
no doubt, however, that, if he had been 
some person acquainted with Earl Spen- 
cer, it would have been alleged that he 
had disease of the ‘‘ mastoid process,” 
and some convenient doctor’s certificate 
have been procured. He wondered that 
the Government carried on this game, 
and that respectable Englishmen would 
not be ashamed to support such conduct ; 
yet it would be defended, if necessary, 
by the Chief Secretary, upop the Trea- 
sury Bench, for £2,500 a-year and coals. 
He would ask the Government, could 
they expect reasonable men to look upon 
this system otherwise than with horror? 
He could show that whilst one class of 
men were released from prison, another 
class were tortured to death. He had 
the report of a debate which he had 


raised on the 21st August last with refer- ! 


ence to the unfortunate persons charged 
with the Crossmaglen conspiracy, who 
had been sentenced to long periods of 
penal servitude—aye, and these poor 
men were a great deal more innocent 
of having caused effusion of blood 
than some of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
One of them was now lying in his cold 
grave in Glasnevin, and it was better 
for him than to be as the others, wasting 
their lives away in the convict cells of 
some English prison. On the 21st of 
August he had told the Government that 
poor Patrick Waters, a boy of 18, was 
dying. He had told them at the time 
that they had released another man— 
Bernard Smith—belonging to the same 
batch of prisoners. He (Mr. Healy) 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary was receiving with 
a smile his statement as to this young 
man’s death. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might laugh; it well became his 
callousness. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It isan absolute 
falsehood to say that I laughed at the 
death of that young man. | Cheers, and 
cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
has reached such a high level of violence 
throughout the whole of his speech, 
that I feel bound to interfere. He has 
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made charges of the most reckless de- 
scription. He has charged Her Majesty’s 
Government in language exceeding any- 
thing I have heard in this House. He 
has charged them with conniving at 
murder; and he has made a statement 
with reference to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland which was couched in language 
which I conceive ought not to be used 
by one Member of this House to an- 
other. I can only warn the hon. Mem- 
ber that if this language is conti- 
nued I shall resort to those powers 
with which the House has invested me 
to prevent what I consider a public 
scandal. 


Mr. HEALY: When you rose, Mr. 





Speaker — 

Mr. GRAY: On the point of Order, 
Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I rise to 
Order—— 


Mr. HEALY: I thought when you 
rose, Mr. Speaker, you rose for the pur- 
pose of drawing the attention of the 
House to the charge of falsehood made 
against me by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. [ Loud cries of ‘‘ Order!’ } 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to enter into an argument 
with the Chair. I have simply done 
what is my duty. 

Mr. HEALY: I rise to Order. If I 
am not entitled to enter into an argu- 
ment with the Chair, I am entitled to 
submit to you, Sir, a point of Order. 
In the course of my speech the Chief 
Secretary interrupted me by stating that 
what I had said was an absolute false- 
hood. You, Sir, at that moment rose, 
and I was under the impression, natu- 
rally enough, that you rose for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary was not entitled to use the words 
‘absolute falsehood” towards another 
Member of this House. Perhaps you 
may have overlooked the statement of 
the Chief Secretary ; but I wish’ to ask 
you, Sir, as a point of Order, whether, 
if I am not entitled to use the language 
you have condemned, the right hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to address to me a 
statement that my statement was an 
absolute falsehood ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I rise, Sir, upon the 
point of Order. [Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’] 
On that point of Order, I wish to state 
that my right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
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cretary was engaged in a private con- 
versation with me. ; 

Mr. HEALY: That is not a point of 
Order. [{‘‘ Chair, Chair! 3 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James): My right hon. Friend 
was smiling at something in our con- 
versation —[ Cries of “The point of 
Order!” |—and without knowing what the 
subject of our conversation was the hon. 
Member for Monaghen alleged that the 
smiling of my right hon. Friend was a 
smile of approval that an innocent man 
had been murdered. [Loud cries of 
“No, no!’’] The hon. Member stated 
that my right hon. Friend laughed at 
an innocent man being murdered. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I rise, Sir, on a point 
of Order. My hon. Friend has asked 
for your ruling, and is he not entitled 
to your ruling on a point of Order which 
he has raised without hearing a speech 
from the Attorney General? My hon. 
Friend was stating that an unfortunate 
young man in a delicate state of health 
was detained in prison until he died, 
while another man charged with the 
same offence was allowed to go free. 
Upon that the right hon. Gentleman 
rose and said the statement was abso- 
lutely false. We now wish to know 
from youif that statement was in Order ? 
[ Ministerial cries of ‘‘ Sit down!” and 
“Order! ”’] 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am speaking to a 
= of Order. When my right hon. 

riend smiled—[*‘ Order! ”’] 

Mr. HEALY: What is your point of 
Order ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Upon the point -of 
Order, Sir, I ask your protection and 
permission to address the House. 

Mr. O’BRIEN, who was received with 
loud cries of ‘‘ Order!” and ‘‘ Sit down!’ 
—I rise to Order. I ask for your ruling, 
Sir, on the point which has been raised. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): When my right hon. 
Friend was entering into a private con- 
versation with me he smiled; but that 
smile had no reference to this debate, 
but to something I said. Seeing a smile 
on his countenance, the hon. Member 
for Monaghan at once charged him with 
a smile of approval of the fact that an 
innocent man had been murdered. [ Cries 


of **No!”] Under these circumstances 
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my right hon. Friend sprang to his feet 
with a natural impulse, and did state 
that that was untrue in the language 
that the House heard. It is in these 
circumstances that I ask you whether he 
has done wrong ? 

Mr. HEALY: Where is your point 
of Order? Where is your point of 
Order? Mr. Speaker—I rise to Order. 
You have allowed—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
proceeds in this disorderly manner I 
shall be obliged to Name him. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I admit, Sir, 
that I used a very strong word just now, 
and in consequence of that I think I am 
entitled to give an explanation. The 
hon. Member for Monaghan charged 
me | Loud cries of ‘‘ Order!” from the 
Trish Members. | 

Mr. SEXTON: I rise to Order. [ Loud 
ertes of “Order!” from the Ministerial 
Benches. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is in posses- 
sion of the House. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I said I used a 
very strong word just now, and in con- 
sequence I contend that, like every Mem- 
ber who has done something which is 
very exceptional, I ought to have an op- 
portunity of explaining it, and, perhaps 
hon. Members will find, of excusing my- 
self to the House. I am willing to use 
the hon. Member’s own words, whatever 
they may be, that I was smiling at the 
death of—whatever the words were—— 

Mr. HEALY: I will supply you with 
them. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I will take them 
from you. 

Mr. HEALY: Perhaps i had better 
explain it. I was referring to a young 
man in prison, and in the course of my 
statement for upwards of half a minute 
I naturally supposed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was at- 
tending to my remarks and observations 
on a subject affecting his Department. 
I observed him smiling. I was stating 
that this young man had died in gaol, 
and I saw the Chief Secretary receive 
this statement, as I thought, with a con- 
tinuous ripple of laughter. I wassaying 
that Bernard Smith was released from 
prison because he was spitting blood, 
and that Michael Waters had died in 
prison, and was now lying in his grave 
at Glasnevin. Seeing the Chief Secre- 
tary smiling, I assumed that he was 
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smiling at the death of that innocent 

man; and the Chief Secretary, putting 

a construction upon my language, said 

oom that statement was an absolute false- 
ood. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have used the 
exact words. It came to this really. The 
hon. Member said I was smiling at the 
death of an innocent man. Hon. Mem- 
bers heard the sentences uttered by the 
hon. Member. It is not possible that a 
Member could be in a smiling mood who 
was so addressed by a brother Member 
of the House of Commons. In these cir- 
cumstances, when I was deeply moved 
already, the hon. Member makes this 
extremely strong statement. That state- 
ment of the hon. Member that I was 
smiling at the announcement he made 
I beg emphatically to deny as a fact; 
and I do not think the hon. Member 
himself believes that I was smiling at 
what he said. 

Mr. HEALY: If you deny it, cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : In these circum- 
stances, I withdraw the words, because 
the hon. Member made the statement 
under an impression as to the truth of 
which he accepts my denial. I put my- 
self in a false position under what I can- 
not but think was great provocation by 
using an un-Parliamentary expression, 
and I regret it. 

Mr. HEALY: Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
beg to ask your ruling as to whether the 
statement of the Chief Secretary was in 
Order or not? I have respectfully urged 
you to give your ruling, and you have 
not deigned to do so. [‘‘ Order, order!’’] 
You have ruled when you were not called 
upon—[ ‘‘ Order, order ?”’ |—with regard 
to my general language ; and now I wish 
to ask whether the Chief Secretary was 
in order in using the language that he 
did ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has with- 
drawn the expression he used on the 
understanding that the hon. Member 
withdraws the expression he used also. 
[Cries of ‘‘Rule!”] I did express 
myself, not, I think, too strongly in 
terms of strong reprobation of the course 
which had been pursued during several 
minutes by the hon. Member. I thought 
the language he made use of exceeded 
in violence anything I have heard while 
I have been in the Chair, and demanded 
the reprobation of the Chair, and I took 
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upon myself to warn the hon. Member, 
in moderate terms, that if language of 
this kind was repeated I should be 
obliged to take serious notice of it, and 
to exercise those powers with which I 
am vested. I shall not take any further 
notice of the matter; I regard the point 
of Order as settled. 

Mr. HEALY: I am glad you have 
settled the point of Order to your own 
satisfaction. [ Cries of “Order!” and 
‘Name him !”’1 

Mr. SPEAKER: The language of 
the hon. Member is not respectful to the 
Chair, and is not respectful to this 
House. I hesitate to Name the hon. 
Member ; I am very unwilling to exer- 
cise the powers intrusted to me, or to 
appear to act with anything like pre- 
cipitaney ; but I warn the hon. Member 
seriously that this sort of language will 
not be tolerated. 

Mr. HEALY, continuing, said, that 
at the time this interruption occurred 
he was speaking of the case of Michael 
Waters, as to which he trusted he should 
at least have the attention of the Chief 
Secretary, so as to avoid the risk of any 
further misunderstanding. Waters, who 
had been 12 months in gaol without 
trial, was dying of consumption, and on 
the 27th of June the Governor of Mount- 
joy Prison telegraphed to the uncle of 
Waters that he was dangerously ill, and 
wished to see his uncle. As Bernard 
Smith had been released because of 
blood-spitting, the uncle of Waters sent 
a memorial praying for the release of 
his nephew ; but as the Lord Lieutenant 
was too much engaged in following the 
hounds to attend to it, no reply was 
received. The poor boy lingered on in 
prison without a sight of the blue sky 
until the 16th October. The Governor 
of Mountjoy Prison, on the 17th June, 
telegraphed that he was dying. He 
died on the 16th October. The Home 
Secretary told them in that House that it 
was a barbarity and cruelty which could 
not enter into his nature to keep a man 
dying in an English prison without re- 
leasing him. After the cruel and bar- 
barous treatment by the prison officials 
and of the Castle officials of this un- 
fortunate boy, what happened? The 
nephew’s death was telegraphed to 
Michael Waters’ uncle, and he sent this 
telegram to the Lord Lieutenant—- 


** Will you allow out of Mountjoy Prison 
the remains of my nephew, Michael Waters, 
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or at least hold a fair inquest. Reply pre- 
paid,” . 


The Lord Lieutenant seemed to have put 
the shilling of Michael Waters in his 
aa and did not reply. They kept this 

y’s wretched worn-outcorpse, and atthe 
dead of night shovelled it into Glasnevin 
Cemetery. He himself procured the 
money to pay for the shroud that covered 
his body. The prison officials would 
have buried him naked. The uncle of 
this man told him he had to beg and 
pray to the Governor of Mountjoy Pri- 
son for half-an-hour to allow him to 
pat the shroud and some mementoes of 

atholic devotion about the body, to 
show that his nephew had received 
Christian burial. He had no desire 
to continues this painful subject. Why 
did he and his Friends bring forward 
these cases? Because the victims were 
flesh of their flesh and blood of their 
blood. The feelings of the commonest 
people in Ireland were their feelings ; 
the blood of the peasants were in their 
veins. For his part he would rather be 
a relative of that martyred victim in 
Mountjoy thar the son of the proudest 
aristocrat in England. The name of 
Michael Waters in Ireland would be a 
holy name. On the hills of Armagh, 
where he was known, it would be trea- 
sured, and would be a war-cry amongst 
the people of the district against their 
oppressors. His blood rested not upon 
the head of anybody but the Govern- 
ment. They took him from his native 
place, kept him a year and a-half in 

aol without trial, then dragged him to 

elfast, and, before an Orange jury, con- 
victed him without even giving time for 
his witnesses to be brought up. In the 
prison books of Belfast they would find 
the names of the Crown Solicitor and 
other officials as pretended visitors of 
this boy, placed there to suggest to his 
friends who might come to him that he 
had turned informer. It was a wretched 
trick they played for the young man’s 
life with loaded dice, and they won the 
toss. His corpse was in Glasnevin, but 
his soul went marching on—[ A /augh|— 
and he could tell the Government that 
the name of this young man—though it 
might form the subject of laughter to 
English Members, who wept over the 
slain Arabs of the Soudan—and the 
memory of Michael Waters, of his trial 
and his sufferings and death, would 
reverberate through the North of Ire- 
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land, and increase the flame which had 
been lighted against hatred and oppres- 
sion, and which he hoped would con- 
tinue until it consumed every shred and 
vestige of British despotism in the Pro- 
vince. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was 
somewhat surprised that, after the speech 
the House had listened to from the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
there was no disposition to reply exhi- 
bited cn the part of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land. He took it as evident, intimate as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman must 
be with the administration of affairs in 
Ireland, that his silence in regard to the 
grave and serious charges which the 
hon. Member brought against the Go- 
vernment showed that he had not a word 
to say by way of defence. It would not 
be possible for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to defend the Government in 
an assembly of Irishmen—neither he nor 
any other official of the Crown would 
have the hardihood to stand up in a 
representative assembly of Irishmen to 
defend the system which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Monaghan had 
assailed. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew the sympathy which 
existed for him and his Administration 
in this House—he was conscious that, 
however infamous was the system put 
forward in the name of the Irish Go- 
vernment, Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House would support it. 
Though the Government did not plead 
in vain for sympathy from hon. Members 
below the Gangway on their own side 
of the House—from hon. Members who 
went to foreign fields for ths practice of 
their philanthropy—Ireland was passing 
through a system of maladministration 
and tyranny worse than was to be found 
in any other country in the world. He 
was acquainted with some of the facts 
his hon. Friend had mentioned. He had 
seen the very telegram sent by the Go- 
vernor of the gaol—in the case referred 
to by the hon. Member—to the uncle of 
the young man, warning him to go up 
immediately because his relative was 
dying; and, looking at that telegram, 
he could not but remember that a few 
months previously the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had said to him, in that House, that if 
imprisoment endangered the life of a 
man the Government would certainly 
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think it their duty to release him. Later 
on, during the present Session, they had 
had a statement from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in which he had 
gone a step further, stating that it would 
be heartless barbarity to retain a pri- 
soner whose life was endangered by 
imprisonment. He (Mr. Harrington) 
would quote the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman as a witness against his 
Colleagues on the Treasury Bench. If 
it was heartless barbarity to endanger 
the lives of prisoners by keeping them 
in prison, that heartless barbarity had 
been perpetrated in Ireland by the re- 
sponsible Officers of the Crown who, 
when an opportunity had been offered 
them this evening, had not attempted to 
deny it. Hon Gentlemen opposite who 
were so fond of applauding every expres- 
sion of opinion which came from the Go- 
vernment Bench, and who, though they 
were the professed champions of liberty, 
were the first to cry down Irish Members 
when they spoke in defence of their 
fellow-countrymen, would, perhaps, like 
to know how it was that the Irish pri- 
son Officials were empowered to do what 
they would not tolerate in the Governor 
of any English gaol. A short time ago 
he had had an opportunity of giving 
evidence before the Prisons Commission, 
and had drawn attention to the deliberate 
difference which had been made in the 
law between the two countries on the 
subject of prison rules. In England the 
rule was that if a prisoner’s life became 
endangered, or was likely to become 
endangered, the doctor had immediately 
to report to the Governor of the prison, 
or to the Prison Board; but in Ireland 
the doctor had to report in the case of a 
prisoner in immediate danger of death, 
and not in cases where life was en- 
endangered, and the report had to be 
made to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
prison officials. Complaint had been 
made in the House time after time that 
prisoners in Ireland were in immediate 
danger of death, and the excuse for their 
non-release was that the doctors had 
allowed them to go so far before making 
up their minds that the sick prisoners 
were in immediate danger, that when 
they did at last make their reports the 
"sagemeoenn were not in a fit condition to 

e moved. Such a thing as that never 
occurred in England. But the release 
of a prisoner in Ireland on account of 
his being in immediate danger of death 
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was of the rarest occurrence. They had 
had in Ireland during the past year 
about 10 cases of inquests on the bodies 
of prisoners who had died in gaol, some 
of the deaths having even been in the 
cases of persons serving short terms of 
imprisonment ; so that there could be no 
doubt that life had been shortened by 

rison treatment. A case tried by the 

rison Commission sitting in Dublin— 
the case of the man accused of the murder 
of Philip Maguire—had been referred to. 
In that case the accused was discharged 
by the Crown on the first disagreement 
of the jury; but, in the case of the un- 
fortunate Mayo men, they were put re- 
peatedly on their trial, and, finally, the 
case was withdrawn from Mr. Justice 
Johnson, who had been inclined to show 
some semblance of fair play to the ac- 
cused, and though they were from time 
to time pressed to proceed with the trial, 
the Crown officials would not do so until 
they had got Mr. Justice Lawson on 
the Bench. Irish officials could deceive 
English Liberal Members, who would 
rather sympathize with them on Irish 
affairs than lose the smiles of the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench; but they 
could not shut the eyes of the people of 
Ireland to the system of administration 
they were pursuing inIreland. Depend 
upon it, whilst they were pursuing a 
system of relentless hate against the 
people of Ireland, those people were 
treasuring animosity in their breasts 
which England and her Empire would 
one day feel the effect of. Then, as to 
the Dromore shooting case which was 
tried before the Commissioners, he should 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to the facts, in order that hon. Members 
might see that, from the Judge on the 
Bench to the lowest official in the land, 
the administration of law in Ireland was 
a perversion of justice. On the 16th 
December, four men passed through 
Dromore on a car and met two unfor- 
tunate young men walking in the op- 
posite direction outside the village. The 
men on the car shouted ‘‘ Down with the 
Pope!” or something of that description, 
and the two young men replied, where- 
upon the four got off the car and as- 
saulted them, firing a revolverin the mé/ée 
and wounding one of them. A telegram 
was sent by the Dromore police, directly 
the occurrence was reported to them, to 
the Omagh police, warning them to be 
on the Dromore Road to arrest the 
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young men on the car as they entered 
the town. The contents of the telegram 
were, of course, supposed to be a secret 
from everyone but the Constabulary; 
nevertheless, they reached the local 
Orangemen, and two of them—one of 
whom occupied an official position in 
Omagh — went out on the Dromore 
Road, met the car, and took the re- 
volver away from the four young men, 
in that way anticipating the police. 
The four young men were brought be- 
fore the local Resident Magistrate and 
the local Justices, and were formally 
committed for trial, bail being fixed in 
the case of each at £50 and two sureties 
in £25. But what happened after- 
wards? Why, behind the back of the 
Resident Magistrate, the paid official of 
the Crown, one of the local Orange ma- 
gistrates—a brother Orangeman of the 
criminals committed for trial—came and 
reduced the bail from £50 to £20 and 
two sureties in £10 each. The conse- 
quence of this had been that one of the 
offenders, the most guilty of the four, 
had escaped to America. This was the 
system of things the Government wished 
hon. Members to respect in Ireland. 
They refused to respect it—the Irish 
Members refused to ask their country- 
men to respect a system which was so 
infamous and unjust. He (Mr. Har- 
rington) could assure the Government 
that so long as they dealt in the present 
manner with the people of Ireland, so 
long might they expect to have a 
pretty hot time of it. And now, to go 
to another point, a question was raised 
earlier in the evening with regard to 
the levying of the extra police tax in 
certain parts of Ireland. The secret of 
the keeping up of this tax was that 
during the agitation the Government 
found it necessary to increase the police 
to an enormous extent; and now, rather 
than place the cost of the extra men on 
the Imperial taxes of the country and 
have to apply to the House for a large 
grant annually or increase the Estimates, 
they preferred to make the charge local 
and to keep the minds of the people in 
a constant state of disturbance. He 
challenged the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land to stand up and deny that the Go- 
vernment had enormously increased the 

lice, not only in those districts where 

isorder existed and it was necessary to 
have an enlarged force, but in the most 
peaceable and orderly districts of the 
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country. Another tax which was im- 
posed on the people, and of which they 
grievously complained, was the blood 
tax. He would give an extraordinary 
instance of the manner in which the 
blood tax system was being increased in 
Ireland. When the Prevention of Crime 
Act was passing through the House, the 
case made out on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, its sponsors, for the blood tax was 
that they wished to bring to justice cer- 
tain men who had become perpetrators 
of crime in certain districts, and to raise 
up in those districts a feeling against 
crime and outrage. Those who were 
acquainted with the manner in which 
the blood tax was levied knew that even 
where men had been found red-handed 
and had been brought to justice this 
infamous tax had been imposed all the 
same. In order to convince the House 
of the iniquity of the manner in which 
the tax was imposed he would give a 
single instance which had occurred in 
the constituency he himself represented. 
Some time since a police constable was 
murdered in the neighbourhood of Mul- 
lingar on the very day on which he had 
come to the district to get married. 
There was no doubt the murder excited 
widespread indignation and that gene- 
ral sympathy was felt with those whom 
the murdered man left behind. But it 
was ultimately found that the crime 
was the act of a lunatic. The murderer 
was at once arrested. He was tried and 
found guilty, and because he was a 
lunatic he was sent into a lunatic asylum ; 
where he now was. An application was 
made immediately to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to order an inquiry in order that 
the widow of the murdered constable 
might be awarded a certain compensa- 
tion; a certain amount of blood money. 
No doubt the widow was entitled to a 
great deal of sympathy and commisera- 
tion ; but he would put it to the sense of 
justice and fair play of the House whe- 
ther the people of a district should be 
taxed for an act committed by a lunatic? 
The Government themselves - admitted 
the murderer to be a lunatic, having 
sent him into a lunatic asylum. It was 
known, of course, that unless an agrarian 
complexion could be given to a crime 
it would not be possible to levy the tax ; 
therefore, in this case, it was declared 
that the cause of the murder was agra- 
rian, and the Lord Lieutenant had been 
seriously prepared to have an inquiry 
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held as to the motive of a murder com- 
mitted by a lunatic. He should like to 
hear the Solicitor General for Ireland 
defend the policy of such an act as that. 
The fact was that the only effect of this 
blood tax and police tax was to incite 
people to the commission of crime and 
violence. It had done so and would 
continue to do so. They had had a 
spell of quiet and rest in Ireland, yet 
the legal authorities in that country—he 
would not say to increase their own 
emoluments, because he did not desire 
to constitute himself a judge of their 
motives—were going round hunting up 
cases for the imposition of the biood 
tax, and getting unfortunate people to 
give evidence and, too frequently, to 
commit perjury. Then there were men 
who had been 15 months in gaol in 
Ireland awaiting trial. It seemed an 
extraordinary thing for the Government, 
who professed to be wedded to broad 
principles of liberty, with all their ma- 
chinery of law, with their Special Com- 
missions, their Winter Assizes, their 
Crimes Act, their trial by Judges, their 
extraordinary packing of juries so that 
not a man who professed the religion of 
the majority of the people was allowed 
in the box—it seemed an extraordinary 
thing for them to allow a system to pre- 
vail in Ireland under which men could 
be kept in gaol awaiting trial 15 or 16 
months with no possibility of being 
brought to trial for another six months 
tocome. That system was in force in a 
country which the Governmenttold them, 
from time to time, had the benefits of the 
British Constitution, which was so much 
admired throughout the world. If the 
country was governed so well, why were 
men kept in gaol for two years awaiting 
trial for agrarian offences? What was 
the reason for delay? The Crown, of 
course, alleged a reason of their own; 
but the people of Ireland alleged an 
altogether different reason, and both 
these allegations were worthy of the 
serious attention of the House. The rea- 
son for repeated postponements alleged 
by the Crown was, forsooth, that they 
were hunting in America—all over the 
Continent of America —for witnesses 
whose testimony was essential; but the 
reason the people of Ireland alleged— 
and in which he agreed—was that the 
Government wished, by continued de- 
tention, to force the prisoners to give 
evidence, to force them to save their 
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own lives by sacrificing others, some of 
them probably innocent. And this con- 
tinued detention without trial meant not 
only imprisonment, but isolation from 
friends and starvation. The food given 
to untried prisoners was less in quantity 
than that given to convicted prisoners. 
The Government, he could assure them, 
would never settle the Irish difficulty by 
such methods as this. He should be 
ashamed to see the day when his coun- 
trymen would give their assent to a 
system so scandalous. They had heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary make a comparison between 
English cities and Irish cities in regard 
to the police tax; but the right hon. 
Gentleman’s figures were quite falla- 
cious. There was no comparison to be 
drawn, the circumstances of the two 
countries being entirely different. Eng- 
lish cities had their police under their 
own Government, and the people were 
prepared to sustain the Force. In Ire- 
land that was not the case, the police 
being hostile to thepeople. The more the 
police oppressed the people in Ireland, 
the more they raised themselves in 
the opinion of the permanent officials. 
He would not trouble the House with 
any further observations. Some defence 
would be made on the part of the Crown, 
he trusted, in regard to the serious alle- 
gations brought forward against them 
and their system of government to- 
night. Hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the Government, of course, did not care 
for explanations; in fact, explanations 
were rather an inconvenience to them. 
He would do them the credit of saying 
that they had still some conscience left, 
and that they shrank from having it 
pricked by harrowing illustrations of 
the sufferings of the people of Ireland; 
but they might make up their minds 
that so long as a vestige of the present 
system of administration existed they 
would have Irish Members, in spite of 
the Rules that might be put in force 
against them, making them feel the 
influence of the passions and hatred 
they had excited in Ireland by their 
government. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
having listened to the violent language 
that had been used with regard to the 
administration of the law in Ireland, 
and having seen the results of that 
violent language in the excited feelings 
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that had been roused, he did not sup- 
pose any arguments he might use in 
reply would have much weight. He 
would, however, shortly call the atten- 
tion of the House to the cases mentioned 
by hon. Members, in order to show 
those who would consider them calmly 
how little there was of substance in the 
charges brought against the Govern- 
ment. In regard to the first matter 
which had been noticed—namely, the 
police of Cork, he did not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, propose to go into it, be- 
cause he thought his right hon. Friend 
had gone very far in the direction of 
concession when he said that, during 
the Recess, he would investigate the 
matter, and if he found that those 
charges were justified, he would do all 
in his power to remedy them. Five or 
six specific instances had been men- 
tioned as charges against the Irish 
Executive, which it would not be right 
for him to pass over without notice. 
The first case was one tried at the last 
Commission, where the murderers, or one 
of the murderers, of Philip Maguire, 
named James Johnson, was arraigned. 
The hon. Member who last addressed 
the House had said there was a dis- 
agreement of the jury; but that was 
not the case. The evidence against 
James Johnson—as he knew, not only 
from having heard the evidence, but 
from having read the informations— 
was stronger than against any of the 
other prisoners accused of the murder, 
so that, very naturally, the Crown had 
him tried first. He was acquitted, and, 
in consequence, the Crown entered a 
nolle prosequi in the other cases, deeming 
it useless to put them on their trial after 
the acquittal of the prisoner against 
whom there was the largest amount of 
evidence. It was now declared that 
there had been some partiality displayed 
because James Johnson was a Protes- 
tant, and the man who was killed was a 
Catholic. It had been often charged in 
this House, and made a subject of com- 
_ by hon. Gentlemen opposite, that 
atholics were unduly challenged on 
Irish juries. Well, in the case of these 
men there was nota single challenge ; 
the case was tried by a Roman Catholic 
Judge—a Judge whom he (the Solicitor 
General for Ireland) had the honour to 
know intimately, and who was un- 
doubtedly a consistent, high-minded 
Catholic—and the Attorney General 
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who prosecuted was a Catholic of the 
highest character and reputation. Was 
he to be told, therefore, that the trial 
was a partial one ? 

Mr. O'BRIEN: You had 12 Protes- 
tant jurymen. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he 
would never believe that 12 gentlemen 
of the City of Dublin empannelled to 
try a case would ever stoop to partiality 
—would treat a prisoner with undue 
leniency because the man killed was a 
Catholic. 

Mr. HEALY: They only challenge 
the juries. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, the 
venue waschanged from Derry to Dublin 
in order to escape all possible prejudice 
on the part of the jury, and yet com- 
plaints were made simply on the ground 
that the murdered man was a Catholic 
and the accused a Protestant. He de- 
nied that there was anything in this 
ease to justify prejudice against the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland. As 
to the case of Matthews, in which the 
venue had also been changed, all that 
could be alleged against the adminis- 
tration of the law, and all that hon. 
Members opposite could say, was that 
the Judge before whom the case was 
tried, who heard the evidence, and was 
the person most likely to form a correct 
opinion in the matter, gave a light sen- 
tence. In the next case, Doherty was 
charged with shooting a man in Derry 
at some celebration. The venue was 
moved to Sligo to secure an impartial 
trial. It was not contended that the case 
ought to have been left for trial in Derry. 
A punishment of 18 months’ imprison- 
ment was inflicted on the prisoner. He 
was a man 70 years of age, and it 
had been made the subject of complaint 
in this House, by Members representing 
the other side, that the man had ever 
been convicted at all. In the case of 
Lord Ardilaun’s bailiffs, there was a 
question whether the gun did not go off 
by accident. 

An hon. Memser: Did not the pri- 
soner plead guilty ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
prisoner did plead guilty; but as no one 
was injured, an arrangement was made 
which met with the approbation of the 
prosecution, the parish priest, and the 
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Judge, that compensation should be 
paid, £40 to one man, and £20 to the 
other. With regard to Waters, it was 
declared that he was convicted wrong- 
fully, and that he was, consequently, a 
martyr. But he was found guilty by a 
jury, and, therefore, could not be justly 
said to have been wrongfully convicted. 
He was taken ill; his uncle was in- 
formed that he was dying. The Home 
Secretary had said that it was barbarous 
not to release a man from prison whose 
life was jeopardized by his confinement ; 
but Waters had no home to go to, and 
his state of health was such that it would 
have beena barbarity to have discharged 
him. In the case of another prisoner, 
he had been released in consequence of 
blood-spitting ; therefore, there was an 
inconsistency in the arguments of hon, 
Members opposite. Waters was buried 
in Glasnevin Cemetery, the burying-place 
for Catholics, according to the prison 
regulations. The hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. Harrington) had re- 
ferred to the case in which four young 
men who were Protestants, driving on 
a car from Dromore to Omagh, met 
two young men who were Catholics and 
fired a revolver at them. The hon. 
Member had pointed out that the Pro- 
testants had been committed for trial, 
but let out on bail, and that one of them 
had escaped to America; but the hon. 
Member had omitted to mention that 
the three who remained were tried and 
convicted, and were this moment under- 
going, one five years’ penal servitude, 
another 18 months’, and the other 12 
months’ imprisonment. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would agree that, in 
those cases, justice had been meted out 
to Protestants as well as to Roman Ca- 
tholics. And now with regard to the 
question of extra police —— 

Mr. HARRINGTON: How about 
the young man who ran away to Ame- 
rica ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he had 
sufficiently referred to that matter. He 
was happy to say there were now in 
the whole of Ireland only nine cases 
of extra police, and it was hoped that 
they would soon be removed. ‘The hon. 
Member for Westmeath had referred to 
the blood tax and the murder of the 
policeman Crowley; but, evidently, he 
did not know what had occurred in the 
case, He (the Solicitor General for Ire- 
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land) would tell the House what had 
Sj, ig and then, probably, the hon. 
Member would change his opinion. The 
widow of the policeman did present a 
petition to the Lord Lieutenant before 
the trial, declaring that the murder was 
agrarian. An inquiry was accordingly 
granted; but, after the granting of the 
inquiry, and before it was gone into, 
the prisoner was tried, and it was found 
that he was a lunatic and not responsi- 
ble for his acts. The inquiry had taken 
place ; but His Excellency had made no 
award, and it was not likely that he 
would make any, for, as it was shown 
that the prisoner was a criminal lunatic 
and that he was not responsible for his 
actions at the time the crime was com- 
mitted, a fortiori the offence was not an 
agrarian offence at all. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Then why hold 
the inquiry ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, he had 
explained that point, he hoped, to the 
satisfaction of the House. An aceusation 
had been made against the Lord Lieu- 
tenant with regard to his not taking the 
trouble to examine into matters himself, 
but in putting memorials aside for the 
sake of the enjoyment of his pleasure. 
Those who said that did the foulest in- 
justice to the noble Lord, and, in saying 
it, showed that they knew but little of his 
character. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has not replied to the charge 
in regard to the seizure of a horse. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa xer) said, he had 
already answered a Question on that 
subject in the House. The policeman 
went to receive the tax, and it was 
alleged that he stated he had received 
instructions to seize the horse. That 
was a most absurd statement, for the 
hon. Gentleman knew what the law was, 
or, at all events, if he did not, he (the 
Solicitor General for Ireland) could 
state it to him. The policeman would 
have no more authority to seize a horse 
for this tax than he would have to seize 
one for the landlord’s rent. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
not prepared to say that the statements 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman as to 
the selection of juries shook his belief 
in the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
varacity, but they largely increased his 
faith in his credulity, and he certainly 
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thought the House would be able to 
swallow most monstrous improbabili- 
ties if they could give credence to such 
an accidental concourse of atoms. He 
had no intention to revive the contro- 
versy between his hon. Friend and the 
Chief Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that the subject of 
his conversation was very different from 
that which was raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber. He had no difficulty in expressing 
his perfect confidence in the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
considered that the case brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) was one which de- 
manded the concentrated attention of 


the right hon. Gentleman; and, although. 


he was sorry to accuse the right hon. 
Gentleman of heartlessness, or of smiling 
at the death of an innocent man, he 
must charge him with a certain degree 
of levity in this matter. He was not 
surprised that his hon. Friend had im- 
ported into this discussion a consider- 
able amount of strong and even fierce 
and passionate personal feeling. His 
hon. Friend was a man of strong emo- 
tions. This was a case with the details 
of which the hon. Member had made 
himself fully acquainted, and he remem- 
bered very well the strong speech which 
his hon. Friend made with reference to 
this man Michael Waters; and when he 
remembered that, in spite of the warn- 
ings of the hon. Member, the Govern- 
ment had allowed this man to die, he 
could not be surprised that his hon. 
Friend had expressed himself so strongly 
as to carry him beyond the limits of Par- 
liamentary discussion. The case could 
be put in a nutshell. On the 27th of June, 
the Governor of Mountjoy Prison tele- 
graphed to the uncle of Michael Waters 
that the prisoner was dying; on the 
21st of August, the Chief Secretary an- 
nounced in this House that Barnard 
Smyth, a fellow-prisoner with Waters, 
had been released because of blood-spit- 
ting. On the 23rd of August, the hon. 
Member for Monaghan brought the case 
of Waters before the House, and in the 
following October that man died. The 
Governor of the prison was aware that 
the life of that man was in danger, for 
he practically foretold his death, and, 
therefore, the Government were respon- 
sible to the country. The Chief Secre- 
tary was a Gentleman of kindly feeling ; 
but he happened to be an Irish official, 
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and had no public feeling that he cared 
for, while the Home Secretary was an 
English official, and had a public opinion 
which he dared not offend. The Home 
Secretary, in answer to his hon. Friend, 
declared that the retention of the pri- 
soner, in a manner which would only be 
worthy of a savage country, was neces- 
sary ; and he was defended by the Chief 
Secretary, because this happened to be 
committed in a!country which was cer- 
tainly savage so far as the administra- 
tion of the law went, and so far as the 
present Government were concerned. 
This case, simple as it was, was quite 
sufficient to show the manner in which 
justice was done in Ireland. The Soli- 
citor General for Ireland urged, as a 
plea for retaining this man in prison, 
that he had not a home to go to; but 
the man asked to be sent home, and his 
uncle applied over and over again that 
he might be sent home. To whom were 
these applications made, and how were 
they received? The uncle sent a me- 
morial to be allowed to see this prisoner, 
who, according to the Governor’s tele- 
gram, was in a dying condition; but he 
did not get even the courtesy of an an- 
swer. Nay, more, with a depth of 
meanness of which he eould not have 
thought even the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland capable, Lord Spencer did not 
deign to reply to the prepaid telegram 
sent by the uncle. The hon. Member 
was perfectly justified in saying that if 
such a case as this had happened in Bul- 
garia or Turkey, and if a Tory Govern- 
ment were in power, the Liberals would 
come back to power upon that case, and 
Mid Lothian would be harangued, from 
one end to the other, on the barbarities 
of Turkish rule and the inherent wicked- 
ness of the Tory Government. This was 
one of the worst cases even among all 
the bad cases brought before this House, 
and justified him in saying that never in 
the past 80 years had there been a Go- 
vernment in Ireland more loathed, more 
detested, and more despised than the 
Government of which Lord Spencer was 
the head, and the Chief Secretary was 
the mouthpiece. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he was very sorry to interpose between 
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the House and the Holidays; but the | a British Force from Suakin to Berber, 
news had been confirmed by the Trea- | or by Wood’s ‘“Invincibles,” to Wadi 
sury Bench that the tribes between | Halfa. He asked for that a month ago; 
Khartoum and Berber were in full re- | but the Government now shielded them- 
volt, and that all communication with | selves behind the pretext that General 
General Gordon had been cut off. In| Gordon only asked for that aid because 
the face of this intelligence, the Govern- Zebehr was going to be appointed. 
ment had stated that they were doing | Much had happened since to make this 
absolutely nothing to save General | ten-fold more necessary. At that mo- 
Gordon and the garrison and civil popu- ment Gordon was in command of Khar- 
lation in Khartoum. It was evident that | toum and of the road to Berber; there 
the Government were wholly inapprecia- had been no defeat of his Army; there 
tive of the danger in which General Gor- | had been no rising of the tribes ; there 
don stood, and had decided to take no | had been none of that threatened revolt 
steps for his relief. The Secretary of | of the great Bishari Tribe; there had 
State for War might not assent to that; | been no breach of communications. And 
but the Prime Minister had stated that| yet, when Gordon gave that advice, and 
General Gordon believed himself to be| when the communications were perfectly 
safe in Khartoum, and that he saw no| secure, the Government decided that it 
danger ; and the noble Lord himself had | was not necessary to make any diver- 
said that the Government had no know-| sion. Since then Gordon had been cut 





ledge that General Gordon desired that 
any troopsshould be sent to him. The Go- 
vernment had taken no steps to ascertain 
whether General Gordon needed troops 
or a military diversion at this moment. 
The Government had been accused of 
having abandoned the brave Governor 
of Sinkat; and that had been justified 
over and over again. Now a worse 
charge could be proved against them 
—namely, that they had betrayed Ge- 
neral Gordon. The Prime Minister had 
stated that General Gordon was under 
no constraint to remain, but could leave; 
and yet, at that moment, the Prime Mi- 
nister knew, as the noble Lord had 
subsequently informed the House, that 
the Government had actually asked Ge- 
neral Gordon to remain at Khartoum in 
consequence of their refusal to appoint 
Zebehr Pasha as his successor. Could 
the Government say he was under no 
constraint to remain when they had in- 
vited him to remain in consequence of 
their refusal to assent to the only pro- 
position he had made, and in face of the 
fact that he had undertaken to rescue 
the garrisons and the civilian population 
of the Soudan? As long as there was 
breath in his body General Gordon would 
consider himself bound in honour to re- 
main and endeavour to save the people 
and the garrisons whom he was sent out 
to rescue. General Gordon informed 
the Government, four weeks ago, that 
he thought a military diversion was 
necessary to achieve the object the Go- 
vernment had in view. He urged that 
if Zebehr was at once appointed, a 





military diversion should be made by 


off ; he had been surrounded, and Berber 
and Dongola were threatened. If there 
was any ungenerous and unworthy an- 
swer it was that which the Government 
had given. It was all very well for them 
to say now that the heat was too great 
to enable British troops to advance ; but 
this was not a question of the present 
moment; they had had it before them 
ever since the 1 9th of January, when they 
sent General Gordon out on his almost 
impossible mission. They had repu- 
diated the only important appointment 
that Gordon had made—the appoint- 
ment of Zebehr. He (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) had no great objection to that 
repudiation ; but he would justify the pro- 
posal by saying that General Gordon only 
made it to save the Soudan from univer- 
sal anarchy. Gordon practically said— 
‘‘ Better Zebehrthan universal anarchy.” 
The Government had known all along 
since the 19th of January that Gordon’s 
position would probably become impos- 
sible—on the 12th of February, when 
they sent out General Graham; on the 
29th of February, when Osman Digna 
was beaten at Teb; on the 14th of 
March, when the battle of Tamasi 
was won. Why, then, did they not 
take action, and send a few squadrons 
to Berber? It could have been done at 
a slight cost—they only wanted a few 
thousand camels to carry water. A 
slight cost would have saved Gordon, 
the Soudan, and the credit and honour 
of this country. But the Government 
allowed matters to drift along until they 
found themselves} in this position, that 
this chivalrous officer, doing the highest 








work of humanity, had been cut off from 
communication with us, and he had 
practically been abandoned. That was 
the position with regard to General 
Gordon. He (Mr. Ashmead - Bartlett) 
asked the Government what had been 
the object of the slaughter—the fright- 
ful slaughter—near Suakin ? What was 
it for? Why were 5,000 brave Arabs 
and 200 gallant Englishmen sacrificed 
near Suakin? What was accomplished 
by that terrible loss of life? A few 
earthworks, an expenditure of £10,000, 
and 1,000 troops—Indian troops, Bri- 
tish troops, good Egyptian troops— 
would have protected Suakin against 
Osman Digna. But Her Majesty’s 
Government, by the retreat they had 
ordered, had thrown away all they had 
gained. They did not relieve Sinkat; 
they were too late to relieve Tokar; 
they were too late to disperse Osman 
Digna’s forces. If they had opened the 
Berber road and saved Gordon, and 
saved the garrisons at Kassala, at Khar- 
toum, at Berber, at Dongola, or at any 
of the other places, they might have 
something to show for this vast sacrifice. 
But what they had to show for it now, 
or would have to show for it in the 
future, he knew not. The Government 
could not explain it, the country did not 
understand it. Only this afternoon he 
had put a Question to the Government 
on the subject, and the Prime Minister’s 
answer that that Question was ‘ mis- 
leading” had justified him in taking up 
the time of the House to-night for 10 
minutes while he put the matter again 
before them. His Question was not 
misleading ; it was a very simple Ques- 
tion. If hon. Members tried to save 
General Gordon by putting Questions in 
this House they were accused of Ob- 
struction ; when the whole Press of the 
world defended General Gordon’s claim 
to be relieved they were charged with 
being bribed by financiers. It was, how- 
ever, essentially necessary that these 
Questions should be put. His own Ques- 
tion had simply been—‘ Do you intend 
the House and the country to understand 
that you abandon Gordon?” It wasa 
pointed Question, not a misleading one, 
and it was a justifiable Question. He 
wished to make this protest against the 
course pursued by the Government with 
regard to General Gordon as a course 
which was most unjust and ungenerous 
to that gallant officer, and which was 
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discreditable to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
It was a course which cried aloud to the 
country for the most severe reprobation. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE;: 
I quite understand that the House 
should desire to go to a Division, and 
Ican assure them that I do not inter- 
vene at this late hour from any wish to 
continue the discussion upon this sub- 
ject. The hon. Member who has just 
spoken has probably felt a considerable 
anxiety to deliver his own soul, and is 
not very anxious that there should be 
any long reply to his observations. I 
can only say over again, and I hope 
without any disrespect to him, that Her 
Majesty’s Government have on several 
recent occasions placed before Parlia- 
ment, both here and in “‘ another place,” 
their views upon the situation in general, 
and in regard to the position of General 
Gordon in particular. I do not think it 
would be possible to enter with advan- 
tage at this late hour into any of the 
numerous points which the hon. Gentle- 
man has brought before us; but when- 
ever the proper time comes we shall be 
ready to enter upon all these questions, 
as we have done upon other occasions. 
We have had much Egyptian debate in 
Parliament of late ; and { hope the hon. 
Member will be satisfied with making 
his own speech, and will not think me 
disrespectful to him if I say no more 
upon the subject now. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 86; Noes 
27: Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 62.) 


PUBLIO HEALTH (CONFIRMATION OF 
BYE LAWS) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend ‘ The Public Health Act, 1875,’ so far 
as relates to the confirmation of bye laws.” — 
(Mr. George Russell.) 


Mr. GRAY asked whether some ex- 
planation could not be given of the cha- 
racter of this Bill? Why was it pro- 
posed to amend the English Act of 1875 
without amending the corresponding 
Acts for Ireland and Scotland ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
had not intended to give any description 
of the Bill now, and would rather have 
reserved it for Committee. The Bill had 
been brought in in consequence of the 
decision of a Court of Law, who had 
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given their view of the legal aspect of 
the question, and had made it appear 
that as the law now stood these bye-laws 
did not require the confirmation of the 
Local Government Board, which, up to 
the present time, had been thought ne- 
cessary. The object of the Bill was to 
give the force of law to bye-laws which 
had already been passed, and to remove 
any doubt on the subject. 

Mr. GRAY said, he wished to point 
out that the same necessity would arise 
under the corresponding legislation for 
Ireland and Scotland, and he objected 
to this species of piecemeal legislation 
altogether. The hon. Gentleman ought 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, and to be sure, before 
he brought in his Bill, that precisely 
the same condition of affairs, whatever 
it might be, did not exist in connection 
with the Irish law. He would ask the 
hon. Gentleman to delay the introduc- 
tion of the Bill until he had made him- 
self acquainted with the entire condition 
of the law on the subject. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that 
in the meantime it was necessary for the 
Bill to be introduced. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Georce Russert, Sir Cuartes W. 
Ditxz, and Mr. Hrsserr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 173.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
0 
REAL ASSETS ADMINISTRATION BILL- 
(Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor, Mr. Warton.) 
[BILL 98.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired 
to move the insertion of a new clause, 
providing that real estate should not be 
applicable to the debts of deceased per- 
sons till the personal effects had been 
exhausted. He thought that such a 
provision was desirable, and he believed 
it would come within the intention of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) who had brought in the Bill. 

Clause (Saving of specifically devised 
real estate,)—( Mr. Tomlinson, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time,” 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should oppose the clause. It was ob- 
jectionable, because it would discharge 
the real assets which were now available 
for paying the debts of specific legacies 
from that liability. He could hardly 
suppose that the hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to make so serious an alteration 
in the law. 

Mr. WHITLEY also opposed the 
Amendment, on the ground that it would 
make far too serious a change in the 
law for the House to assent to unless 
they were directly advised to it by the 
responsible Law Officers of the Crown. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHE Lt) said, he declined all 
responsibility for the Bill, or for the 
proposed change in it. All that he had 
done was to give suth assistance as he 
could when the Bill was in Committee 
to remove some of its defects. The re- 
sponsibility rested rather with those who 
permitted the Bill to pass its second 
reading and to go through the Oom- 
mittee stage. He was entirely opposed 
to the clause now proposed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked leave to 
withdraw the clause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday 21st April. 


UOTIONS. 
OO 
COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
the Provisional Order for the Regulation of 
Redhill and Earlswood Commons, situate in the 
parishes of Reigate and Horley, in the county 
of Surrey, in pursuance of a Report of the 
Land Commissioners for England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hissert and Secretary Sir 
Wruum Harcourt. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 172.] 


MARRIAGES LEGALISATION (WOOD GREEN 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Geonrce Russeut., Bill for 
legalising Marriages heretofore solemnised in 
the Wood Green Congregational Church, in 
the district of Edmunton, in the county of 
Middlesex, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Georce Rvssext, Sir Cuartes W. Ditxe, and 
Mr. Hisserr. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 174.] 
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COMMISSARIAT AND TRANSPORT. SERVICES 
(EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN). 


on vines (Key on ge ae and Trans- 
port Services tian Campaign) nominated 
of,—Mr. fragilis CAMERON, Cenel Mine 
Home, Colonel Srantey, Mr. Carrneron, Mr. 
Dawnay, Mr. Brown, Mr. Jacxson, Colonel 
Kryescore, Sir Henry Frercuer, Lord Ep- 
warp Cavenpisn, Colonel Notan, Mr. Earp, 
and Mr. Hersert, with power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


CHARITY COMMISSION. 

Select Committee on Charity Commission 
nominated of,—Mr. Davey, Mr. Coutts, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowter, Mr. Pert, Mr. Watrer 
James, Lord Ranpotpu Cuvrcuiit, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Yorxz, Sir Joun Kennaway, Sir Tuomas 
Dyxe Actanp, Mr. Mayne, Mr. Butwer, Mr. 
Lone, Mr. Saw Lerevre, and Mr. Joun 
Mortzy, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday 
21st April. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 21st April, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Abingdon, after the death of his 
father. 

Pvsuic Bitts— First Reading— Army (Annual) * 
(59) ; Married Women’s Property Act (1882) 
Amendment * (60); Oyster and Mussel Fishe- 
ries Provisional Order * (61). 

Report-—Freshwater Fisheries Act Amendment * 
(48). 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY (PARK 
RAILWAY AND PARLIAMENT STREET 
IMPROVEMENT) BILL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tne Eart or BELMORE said, that 
he rose to ask a Question of his noble 
Friend opposite, of which he had given 
Notice, and which Notice was in these 
terms— 

‘* To ask Her Majesty’s Government whether, 
in view of the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of properly ventilating underground railways 
without openings into the outer air, as proved 
by the evidence given on behalf of the Metro- 
me and Metropolitan District (Inner Circle) 

ilway Companies when their Bills were in 
Committeo in 1879 and 1881, the Government 
will consicler the propriety of making the assent 
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of Parliament to the proposed new railway 
under the public parks contingent on the com- 
pany undertaking to work the line by electric 
power and not by steam ?”’ 


Before putting the Question he wished 
to make a very few remarks, and he 
certainly should not in any way go into 
the merits of a measure that was now 
before the other House of Parliament, 
but would only ask his Question for the 

urpose of acquiring some information. 
Before Easter, in answer to a Question 
put by a noble Lord who sat upon his 
side of the House, the noble Lord oppo- 
site described the railway which was 
proposed to be made under the Parks, 
and, if he remembered rightly, it was 
said that the line was to consist of three 
sections. The first section was to pass 
through the Edgeware Road, and he 
presumed that that would be an under- 
ground railway of the ordinary descrip- 
tion and carried in a tunnel. Then there 
would be another section, beginning at 
that point and running through Hyde 
Park to a point in the neighbourhood 
of Albert Gate; whilst another section 
would run all the way under St. James’s 
Park and the Green Park down to a 
point in the neighbourhood of King 
Street, Westminster, where there was to 
be the final station, but which station 
was not to be in any way connected 
with the existing underground railway 
there. His noble Friend, on the occa- 
sion to which he referred, said that 
there was to be no opening for ventila- 
tion of the line in the Parks. Having 
sat upon the Committee of 1879, upon 
which his noble Friend also served, and 
having sat also upon the Committee 
that sanctioned the ventilators upon the 
Embankment two years afterwards, he 
was not at all sure that if these tunnels 
were not ventilated, and if the ordinary 
locomotives were used, there would be 
any ventilation at all. Before the Com- 
mittee of 1879 the opponents of the Bill 
proposed that there should be made long 
chimneys beside houses, through which 
to draw up the fumes generated by the 
engines from the line by means of the 
draught caused by fires; but Sir John 
Hawkshaw strongly opposed that propo- 
sition, and he succeeded in convincing 
the Committee against it. If he under- 
stood what he read in the newspapers, it 
was now proposed to employ, in connec- 
tion with the tunnels under the Parks, 
a mode of ventilation which Sir John 
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Hawkshaw strongly opposed in 1879, 
and which the District Railway Com- 
pany also afterwards opposed, and put 
Mr. Myles Fenton, who was formerly 
General Manager to the Metropolitan 
Railway, into the box to prove that the 
plan had been tried upon that line, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Fowler, the 
eminent engineer, and afterwards by Sir 
Edward Watkin, but without success. He 
was therefore very much afraid, in con- 
sequence of what he had gathered from 
the newspapers, that the plan of ventila- 
tion which was now proposed was the one 
that had been previously condemned by 
Sir John Hawkshaw, and which would 
not work satisfactorily in these tunnels. 
Now, he wished, under these circum- 
stances, to draw ‘attention to the fact 
that there had recently come into opera- 
tion a plan by which steam locomotives 
could be dispensed with altogether. 
There had been for some months a rail- 
way six miles in length working in the 
North of Ireland, at Portrush. This 
railway, or tramway as it might be 
called, carried a large number of pas- 
sengers, and with success apparently. 
Within the last few weeks he had him- 
self personally tested this railway ; and 
he had also had the good fortune to 
have the opportunity of being present 
when Sir William Thompson and other 
scientific authorities were trying expe- 
riments on the Company’s premises. 
The line was carried upon the gradients 
of an ordinary public road, such as 
would have been made by any good 
engineer some few years ago; but, of 
course, the gradients of a railway would 
be much easier. The road upon which 
the carriages ran was also open to the 
wet, and not at all like a road which 
would be in a tunnel under the Parks, 
and quite protected from the effects of 
the weather. No doubt, improvements 
could be made in the way of working 
trains by electricity; but he was quite 
convinced that now, where there was a 
good railway, it was quite possible to 
run trains by this means. It was under 
these circumstances that he ventured to 
get the Question of which he had given 
otice. 

Lorpv SUDELEY: In reply to the 
noble Earl, I have to say that the ap- 
proval of the Government to the scheme 
of constructing a railway across the Park 
was given under the distinct assurance 


of Sir John Hawkshaw, the great en- 
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gineer, that there would be no difficulty 
in constructing it in such @ manner as 
that there would be ample ventilation, 
and that there would be no necessity 
whatever for ventilating shafts. The 
First Commissioner of Works, on the 
understanding arrived at with the Rail- 
way Company, laid it down as a primary 
stipulation for allowing the railway to 
proceed that no ventilating shafts would 
be allowed. It was only on that distinct 
understanding that the Bill was allowed 
to proceed. The noble Earl referred back 
to the years 1879 and 1881, when the 
Metropolitan Railway Bills were brought 
before Parliament. Evidence was, no 
doubt, then given by eminent engineers 
to the effect that proper ventilation 
could not be secured without air shafts ; 
but the circumstances connected with 
these railways and the present are totally 
different, and the noble Earl will re- 
member that in that case the scheme 
was for a continuation of an old line— 
namely, that of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. There was no proposition made then 
that the tunnel should be constructed in 
any way differently to the old one, or 
that it should not be exactly similar. 
There was, in fact, no reason why any 
new scheme or new plan should be car- 
ried out. In the present case it is an 
entirely new line that has to be consi- 
dered, and it is the opinion of competent 
engineers that proper ventilation can be 
secured without air shafts; and, indeed, 
it is impossible to read the evidence 
given before the Committee on the 
Channel Tunnel a few years ago with- 
out being convinced that eminent en- 
gineers are of opinion that long lines of 
tunnel can be made without that means 
of ventilation being employed. If, in 
the opinion of these eminent engineers, 
it is considered possible that over 20 miles 
of tunnel can be ventilated without air 
shafts, surely it is possible to ventilate 
a line of 600 or 700 yards by some other 
means without any difficulty whatever. 
The noble Earl has said that the electric 
railway at Portrush is doing good work. 
There is no doubt that the electric rail- 
way at Portrush has been a great suc- 
cess ; and that the experiments made in 
Austria and other parts of the world 
show that before long electric railways 
will be of great benefit, not only to small 
lines, but to main lines, for which they 
would act as feeders. When this is the 
case, and electric railways are used, of 
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course all questions as to ventilation in 
tunnels will cease to be of such import- 
ance; but I must point out to the noble 
Earl that there is at present one insu- 

erable difficulty with respect to the 

arks Railway being worked by elec- 
tricity. According to the scheme at 
present before Parliament it is intended 
that the line shall work in conjunction 
with the Great Western and Metropo- 
litan Railways; and if the electric sys- 
tem were introduced in regard to the 
proposed line it would have to be worked 
not on one system, but upon two or three, 
and that is quite impossible at present. 
If the electric system is to be used it 
must be used as a separate and distinct 
system ; and until the Metropolitan and 
Great Western work their lines by that 
method, the suggestion of the noble 
Earl cannot be carried out. Of course, 
as the noble Earl has stated, this Bill is 
before Parliament, and is about to go 
before a Committee of the other House, 
when the whole matter will be investi- 
gated ; and it is quite possible that they 
may come to the conclusion that some 
better mode of working should be 
adopted, or some better system of ven- 
tilation should be carried out. But if 
that is so the Committee will be able to 
deal with it. In addition to this, the 
Bill, if passed in the other House, will 
come before your Lordships and be again 
sent to a Committee, and the whole 
matter will be dealt with. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I indulged hopes that, consider- 
ing the extremely critical position which 
General Gordon now occupies, the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who was in the House only a 
few minutes since, might have conde- 
scended to give your Lordships some in- 
formation upon the subject. Looking 
at the peculiar position of affairs, I do 
not think it was too much to expect that 
the noble Earl himself would have volun- 
teered some statement upon the subject. 
As the noble Earl has abstained from 
doing so, and is no longer in his place 
to answer any Question, I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow night I shall in- 
— whether the noble Earl will give 

is House some information as to the 


Lord Sudeley 
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present critical position of General Gor- 
don; and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are prepared to take any steps 
to relieve him ? 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 21st April, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—William 
James Harris, esquire, for Poole. 

Serect Commitree—Commissariat and Trans- 
port Services (Egyptian Campaign), Dr. Far- 
quharson, added. 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vice Estimates—Ciass I.—Pusiic Works 
anp Buipines. 

Pusiic Brrrs—Ordered—First Reading—Royal 
Irish Constabulary Prt 

Second Reading—Board of Works (Ireland) (No. 
2) [165], debate adjourned ; Intestates Es- 
tates [168], debate adjourned ; Public Health 
(Confirmation of Bye-Laws) [173]; Mar- 
riages Legalisation (Wood Green Congrega- 
tional Church)* [174]; Matrimonial Causes 
[175], debate adjourned ; Fisheries (Ireland) 
p27}; Trish Land Court Officers (Exclusion 

rom Parliament) [89], debate adjourned. 

Third Reading — Real Assets Administration 
[98], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——_90——_ 


STATE OF IRELAND — THE RIOTS AT 
LONDONDERRY — THE COMMISSION 
OF INQUIRY. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenan‘ of Ireland, 
Whether, in the course of his examina- 
tion before the Commissioners, Messrs. 
Bewley and White, appointed to inquire 
into the disturbance at Derry on Ist 
December last, Mr. Inspector Bernard 
deposed as follows :— 


“T have a list of people who can be identi- 
fied in both processions, and am prepared with 
evidence when instructions are issued for an 
investigation : 

‘As what? — As in the procession firing 
shots : 

‘In both processions P—Yes; some firing 
shots from the Corporation Hall, and others 
from the Nationalists : 

‘‘Give us the names of any persons whose 
shots are supposed to have hit Durnion ?—I 
have the name of a man who is alleged to have 
fired shots from the procession : 
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‘* What is his name ?—I do not wish to men- 
tion it : 

“Mr. Bewley: I do not think the witness 
ought to be required to disclose it : 

“Mr. Dane: Very well. At all events, you 
have the name of a man who is alleged to have 
fired shots P—I have: 

‘Was he in the Lord Mayor’s procession P— 
He was;”’ 
whether any investigation has taken 
place, or will take place, into the officer’s 
statement; and, whether any prosecu- 
tion will be ordered of the person whose 
name is known to the inspector? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: District In- 
spector Bernard did depose as stated in 
the Question. His statement was not 
founded on any knowledge of his own, 
but upon allegations made that a shot 
had been fired from the Lord Mayor’s 
Procession by a person named Lawrence 
Nash, wounding Durnion. At the trial 
of Thomas Doherty, for the shooting 
of Kelly, evidence was given by two 
witnesses for the defence that a shot 
was fired by a member of the Lord 
Mayor’s Procession, Lawrence Nash, 
which wounded Durnion. This evi- 
dence, which was given for the purpose of 
showing that Nash was the guilty party, 
in the cases of both Kelly and Durnion 
was not believed by the jury, and was 
not acted on by them. It is not intended 
to order any prosecution against Law- 
rence Nash, as there does not appear 
to be any reliable evidence against 
him. 


ARMY— THE ROYAL IRISH 
FUSILIERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If Sergeant Clarke, 4th 
Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers (for- 
merly called Cavan Militia), has been 
kept recruiting since the July of last 
year up to the present away from his 


‘family and head quarters ; and, is it the 


usual rule only to keep them half that 
time ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the non-commissioned officer re- 
ferred to in this Question was upon 
recruiting duty from the 10th of July to 
March of the present year. He was at 

erfect liberty to take his family with 
him if he liked; but he preferred not to 
do so. Perhaps I may state that a 
letter has been received from the non- 
commissioned officer referred to express- 
ing his surprise that the Question should 
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have been put, and repudiating any con- 
nection with the hon. Member in regard 
to his action. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I may explain that 
only a very small part of the Question 
has appeared upon the Paper; and I 
have a very different reason for putting 
it from that which appears to strike the 
noble Marquess. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — NORTH 
OF IRELAND ROYAI, ARTILLERY. 
Mer. T. P. O’;CONNOR (for Mr. Szx- 

ton) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, What provision the War Depart- 
ment has made to secure for the Catho- 
lies of the 2nd Brigade, North of Ireland 
Royal Artillery, the ministrations of 
their religion during the time of preli- 
minary drill and training this year at 
Carrickfergus; and, whether, in the 
event of the Department not allowing 
the necessary expense of a special ser- 
vice for the Catholics of the Brigade 
during their stay for drill at Carrick- 
fergus, directions will be given that the 
Brigade be assembled henceforth for 
preliminary drill and training at Belfast, 
or Ballymena, or some one of the larger 
towns in the county Antrim, where the 
church accommodation at the disposal of 
the local Catholic clergy will enable 
them to admit the Catholics of the Bri- 
gade to the parochial mass ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The Regulations provide a fixed rate of 
remuneration for such ministrations, 
which is usually found to be sufficient for 
the duties to be performed ; but in this 
case the local priest considers it insuffi- 
cient. I have no power to increase the al- 
lowance. The place of training has been 
arranged locally by the General Officer 
commanding with reference to the bar- 
rack accommodation available and other 
considerations. I cannot undertake to 
alter it. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
OUTRAGES IN TIPPERARY. 


Mr. LEAHY (for Mr. Mayne) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether a series of 
outrages were committed on the night 
of Saturday the 22nd of March, or early 
morning of Sunday the 23rd, between 
the town of Tipperary and the Limerick 
Junction, two miles distant, including 
the breaking of railway lamps at Tip- 
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rary Station, the smashing of the 
istance signal of the Waterford and 

Limerick Railway atthe Limerick Junc- 
tion, and the robbery of the large lamp 
belonging to same, as well as the setting 
fire to a rick of hay belonging to Mr. 
James Dwyer, of Bohererone, about half- 
way between Tipperary Station and 
Limerick Junction; whether the night 
watchman in Tipperary met between 
3 and 4 a.m. on Sunday morning, three 
youths with the large signal lamp stolen 
from the junction in their possession ; 
whether these youths admitted their 
guilt on being arrested ; and, whether 
they are being prosecuted by the autho- 
rities ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am informed 
that no such series of outrages on the 
railway occurred; but that on the night 
mentioned three school-boys in a foolish 
freak took a signal lamp from the line 
and carried: it openly into the town of 
Tipperary. It was found with them, as 
stated, by a night watchman ; and they 
were subsequently arrested by the police 
and brought before two magistrates, by 
whose desire the matter was reported to 
the Railway Company in order that they 
might take proceedings if they wished. 
The boys were severely punished by 
the school authorities, two being ex- 

elled and the third flogged; and the 

vernment do not think the matter 
calls for further notice. There is no 
reason to suppose that the boys had 
anything to with the burning of Mr. 
Dwyer’s hay, which occurred a mile and 
a-half away. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—IRREGULARI- 
TIES IN BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. LEAHY (for Mr. Kenny) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If disclosures of cer- 
tain irregularities in the Belfast Work- 
house have recently come to the know- 
ledge of the Irish Local Government 
Board; and, if so, whether they are of 
sufficient importance to require a sworn 
investigation ? 

‘Mr. TREVELYAN : Some irregula- 
rities in the Belfast Workhouse did come 
to the knowledge of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; and the Board inform me 
that they were carefully inquired into 
and dealt with by the Guardians, and 
that they do not consider a sworn in- 
vestigation necessary. 


Mr. Leahy 
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IRELAND—REGISTRY OF DEEDS 
OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. LYNCH asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he can state the 
number of documents registered, and 
the number of searches issued, by the 
Registry of Deeds, Ireland, in the year 
1883; whether the officials engaged in 
making such searches and constructing 
the records of the Department are liable 
for any loss that may arise through error 
or otherwise ; whether, in a memorial 
to the Treasury in 1865, the property 
annually registered was estimated at 
nine millions sterling ; whether there is 
any other department in Ireland in which 
business of such magnitude is transacted, 
or in which the duties are of such a 
responsible and technical nature; whe- 
ther a Royal Commission which inquired 
into the Registration of Deeds issued a 
Report in October 1880, containing cer- 
tain recommendations intended to confer 
a present benefit on the clerical staff; 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to Mr. Armstrong’s note in the said 
Report, to the effect that the existing 
staff should receive such special im- 
provement as their position justified ; 
and, whether, with a view to remove the 
existing widespread discontent, and to 
ensure the efficient discharge of the 
functions of the Department, he will 
grant such an improvement in salaries, 
classification, and annual increment as 
will place the staff on an equality with 
those of other important offices ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have already 
dealt with all the points raised by this 
Question, in reply to the five Questions 
which have been put to me this Session 
on the subject of this Office. There is 
no necessity for increasing its cost, and 
no intention of doing so. Qn the con- 
trary, we hope somewhat to diminish 
it by the substitution, when vacancies 
oceur, of cheaper clerks than those em- 
ployed in some of the Departments of 
the Office at present. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)— 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE—THE 
MARKET AT ST. IVES. 

Mr. HIOKS asked the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether, seeing 
that the local authorities of Cambridge- 
shire have no control over the market at 
Saint Ives, Huntingdonshire, to which 
market a large proportion of the cases of 
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foot-and-mouth disease in Cambridge- 
shire have been traced, he will direct 
the travelling Inspectors to pay particu- 
lar attention to that market ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that he 
had not heard of any case of disease in 
the market of St. Ives; but the Inspec- 
tors had reported as to its unsatisfac- 
tory condition, and communications had 
taken place with the Local Authority. 
The market would be closely watched. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—DRUMCLIFFE WEST 
—SLIGO UNION. 

Me. T. P. O'CONNOR (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
reference to a statement made in an 
official communication by the returning 
officer of Sligo Union to the Local Go- 
vernment Board—namely, that he had 
no knowledge of Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
one of the candidates in the election of 
a guardian for the Drumcliffe West 
electoral division, having illegally taken 
away the voting papers of persons en- 
titled to vote for the said division, Whe- 
ther it is true that, on the 21st ultimo, 
the day before the scrutiny, Mrs. Mary 
Ourrid, a person entitled to vote for the 
said division, declared to the said re- 
turning officer, in the Board room of 
the Union, and in the presence of the 
Rev. J. O. Madden, 0.C. of Castletown, 
Drumeliffe, that Mr. Thomas Simpson 
had taken away her voting paper against 
her will, and against her demand and 
protest, and, on the next evening, had 
given her the paper of another voter; 
whether, upon this statement, it was 
the duty of the returning officer to de- 
clare Mr. Simpson disqualified and the 
other candidate elected, or to report to 
the Local Government Board, with a 
view to proceedings against Mr. Simp- 
son, under 1 and 2 Vic. cap. 56, sec. 99, 
and 6 and 7 Vic. cap. 92, sec. 25; whe- 
ther any steps have been taken by the 
Local Government Board, or by the re- 
turning officer, to initiate such proceed- 
ings or to take the evidence of Mrs. 
Currid and the Rev. Mr. Madden ; and, 
whether the other candidate has been 
declared elected, or a new election has 
been ordered ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Returning 
Officer has reported to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that Mrs. Currid did not 
make the statement that Mr. Simpson 
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had taken away her voting paper 
forcibly; but that she did state that 
Mr. Simpson had not given her back 
the proper voting paper, and that the 
policeman would not take the paper she 
tendered to him, as it did not bear the 
number of that given to her. Mr. Simp- 
son had a majority of 23 votes, and the 
Local Government Board do not think 
that it was the duty of the Returnin 
Officer to declare him disqualified, a | 
the other candidate elected, on the state- 
ment of Mrs. Ourrid referred to. Nor 
was he bound to report the conversation 
or complaint to the Board, when the 
votes alluded to could not in any way 
affect the return. The Local Govern- ° 
ment Board have informed the defeated 
candidate that if he has any evidence to 
support an objection to the right of Mr. 
Simpson to act as a Guardian by reason 
of his not having obtained a majority of 
valid votes, they are willing to inquire 
into the circumstances; but it is not 
their practice to institute proceedings 
under Section 25 of 6 & 7 Viet. c. 92. 
It is open to any person who may feel 
aggrieved to take proceedings under 
that section. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
DISTURBANCES AT BALLYMACAR- 
RETT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it true that complaints were made to 
the Constabulary of Ballymacarrett, Bel- 
fast, by the Rev. Patrick Farrelly, that 
his windows were broken on 26th De- 
cember last, and again within a week of 
that date; was the stone-throwing on 
17th March an attack on the Catholic 
Congregation leaving the Church on the 
National Holiday, and is it a fact that 
the only individual made amenable was 
caught, not by the police, but by the 
Priest, the Rev. Patrick Farrelly him- 
self; is it a fact that the Constabulary 
suffered the individual to be at liberty 
though caught in flagrante delicto, and 
allowed him to be brought before ma- 
gistrates on summons; did District In- 
spector Bull, on being personally in- 
formed by the Rev. P. Farrelly of the 
stone-throwing at his Congregation on 
17th March last, reply to that gentle- 
man that such a case was trivial; and, 
did Hon. Captain Forbes, R,M., when 
adjudicating on the case of stone-throw- 
ing on 17th March, express an opinion 
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that it should have been at once brought 
up in the Custody Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the Rev. Mr. Farrelly complained 
that one pane of glass was broken in 
his window on the 26th of December last, 
and another on the 3lst. The stone- 
throwing on the 17th of March was not 
an organized attack on the Catholic con- 
gregation. The allegation is that the 
Catholic boys called the others names, 
and thus provoked the disturbance. It 
is the fact that the only person made 
amenable was caught by the Rev. Mr. 
Farrelly, who witnessed the disturbance. 
The reason this boy was not arrested 
when the police came up was that they 
did not know what he was charged 
with, and the Rev. Mr. Farrelly asked 
the policeman to tell him the boy’s 
name, but refused to say why he wanted 
to know it. Subsequently the police 
ascertained what the boy was accused 
of, and had him summoned. It is not 
the case that Colonel Forbes, when ad- 
judicating, said that the case should 
have been at once brought up in the 
Oustody Court. Neither did the Dis- 
trict Inspector, upon being informed by 
the Rev. Mr. Farrelly of stone-throwing 
at his congregation, say that such a case 
was trivial. What he states he did say 
was that he advised the rev. gentleman 
not to make a State case out of the 
matter, as no one was hurt, and no 
harm done. 


IRELAND — DEFALCATIONS OF MR. 
ELLIOTT, COLLECTOR OF RATES, 
BLACKROCK. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR (for Mr. Sex- 
ton) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Mr. John D. Elliott, collector of rates 
to the Town Commissioners of Black- 
rock, is a defaulter as such collector to. 
the extent of £2,600; whether the 
Commissioners, being apprised of Mr. 
Elliott’s defalcation, have privately 
agreed between themselves to retain 
him in the position of collector, and 
have accepted from him a mortgage of 
£900 upon his. house and furniture as 
security for the money of the township 
appropriated by him to his own use; 
whether the Commissioners apprised Mr. 
Elliott’s sureties of the course which they 
had taken in accepting the mortgage 
from him, and, in case they did not ap- 
prise the sureties and obtain their con- 


Mr. Biggar 
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sent, whether the course taken has can- 
celled the bond of the said sureties, and 
released them from liability under it; 
whether the Commissioners had the legal 
power to compound such a matter ; and, 
what course the Local Government Board 
will take in regard to the position of Mr. 
Elliott as Poor Rate collector of Rath- 
mines ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I understand 
from various sources that the position of 
Mr. Elliott as collector of rates to the 
Blackrock Town Commissioners has 
been the subject of inquiry, which is 
still pending. The matter, therefore, 
being still sub judice, the Local Govern- 
ment Board do not feel that it would be 
right for them to take any step, or ex- 
press any opinion, which would pre- 
judge the case. The Local Government 
Board will make it their duty to see 
that the proceedings come forward. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882 — COMPENSATION FOR 
MALICIOUS BURNING OF HAY— 
CASE OF LAURENCE REILEY. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (for Mr. Szx- 
Ton) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he has made inquiry as to a case in 
which £60 was awarded to a man 
named Reiley at the Spring Assizes at 
Trim, for burning of hay; whether his 
original claim for £90 was passed at 
Presentment Sessions, but, on hearing 
that the ratepayers were holding a meet- 
ing to arrange a traverse of the present- 
ment, he went to the meeting and offered 
to lower the claims from £90 to £50, if 
they consented not to oppose it, but the 
ratepayers declined the offer, and in- 
structed counsel to oppose the claim at 
the Assizes; whether the hay had been 
burned at mid-day, in a field beside the 
town of Navan, where a number of men 
were at work, and the ratepayers’ coun- 
sel produced before the Grand Jury evi- 
dence that the hay had been accidentally 
set on fire by children, and that Reiley, 
when he saw it burning, had said—‘‘ To 
—— with it; I will be well paid for 
it;’? whether the Grand Jury gave no 
heed to the evidence for the ratepayers, 
and awarded Reiley £60, being £10 
more than he had offered to take; whe- 
ther the ratepayers then arranged to 
traverse the presentment, and have the 
case heard, according to usage, before 
the Judge of Assize and a Jury; 
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brought up their witnesses from Navan 
to Trim, and made all due preparation 
for the hearing of the case, but the 
Judge, Chief Justice Morris, returning 
to the Bench from luncheon with the 
Grand Jury, asked them if they had 
heard the case, and, on receiving an 
affirmative reply, declined to listen to 
anything on behalf of the ratepayers, 
and immediately confirmed the award ; 
whether the Judge was authorised by 
Law to take such a course; and, what 
means of redress are open to the rate- 
payers who contested the presentment? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that Laurence Reiley gave no- 
tice of his intention to claim compensa- 
tion, and his application for £90 was 
passed by the Presentment Sessions 
without any objection. Subsequently, 
at a meeting of the ratepayers it was 
decided to oppose the claim before the 
Grand Jury, unless it was reduced to 
£50. Reiley was present at the meet- 
ing, and it did not appear that he con- 
sented to accept the amount. The hay 
was burned at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and it was alleged that there was evi- 
dence that it had been set fire to by chil- 
dren. The Grand Jury, after hearing 
the evidence on both sides, reduced the 
award to £60. It was a fact that the 
ratepayers decided to traverse the pre- 
sentment before the Assizes; but the 
Judge, after hearing all the circum- 
stances, refused to allow the traverse. 
He was informed that the discretion of 
withholding or allowing permission to 
proceed with the traverse lay entirely 
with the Judge. The matter was now 
closed, and no further proceedings would 
be instituted. 


ARMY—THE ARMY CLOTHING FAC- 
TORY, PIMLICO—COST OF 
MANUFACTURE. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (for Mr. 
Dawson) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, If his attention has been called 
to the fact that the cost of making 
clothing at the Government Factory, 
Pimlico, is from twenty to fifty per cent. 
in excess of that paid to contractors, and 
that the Director of Clothing, in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, admitted that there was a loss of 
£8,000 on the work done the previous 
year at the Government Factory ; also, 
that the sum of £20,000, voted last year 
for making up clothing by contract, was 
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not so expended, while the amount voted 
for the ‘‘ Government Factory” was ex- 
ceeded ; that, in addition to the higher 
price paid at the Government Factory 
for making up, a larger quantity of ma- 
terial was used than that issued to con- 
tractors ? 

Mr. BRAND: The cost of making 
clothing at the Government Factory is 
not from 20 to 50 per cent in excess of 
that paid to contractors; indeed, there 
is every reason to believe that the work 
is done as cheaply at the Factory as by 
the trade. The loss of £8,000 mentioned 
in the evidence of the Director of Clothing 
had reference to the work in the Factory 
prior to the re-organization of 1878, and 
since that period the Factory has been 
able to compete successfully with the 
trade. Taking the years 1882-3, 1883-4, 
the amount voted for making up clothing 
by contract was largely exceeded, al- 
though somewhat less was expended in 
the single year 1883-4. Inone instance 
a less quantity of material was used by 
a contractor, owing principally to gar- 
ments having been made less than the 
size roll furnished. 


IRELAND—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT 
—DESTITUTE CHILDREN AT 
ATHY, CO. KILDARE. 

Mr. LYNCH asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the action of the Magistrates at Athy 
petty sessions, county Kildare, on the 
4th ultimo, when the Rev. Mathew 
Doyle, 0.C. applied to have two out of 
a family of ten orphans sent to an in- 
dustrial school; whether three of the 
ten children are already in industrial 
schools, and of six remaining with the 
widowed mother, the eldest is a cripple, 
and the youngest a baby, all depending 
on her for support ; whether all the con- 
ditions required by the Act of Parlia- 
ment had been fulfilled; the Rev. Mr. 
Doyle having sworn that the children 
had been found begging, had not suffi- 
cient guardianship, the mother having 
to toil day and night for their support ; 
that they were largely dependent upon 
charity, and that sufficiently destitute 
already, they would be helplessly so, if 
the mother were visited by sickness ; 
whether, upon examination of an infor- 
mation by the Rev. Mr. Doyle, the Law 
Officers declared the objectionsto sending 
the children to an industrial school to 
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be groundless; whether, subsequently, 
the local magistrates declared the chil- 
dren might be sent to industrial schools, 
but only on condition that the payment 
of five shillings per week for the two 
children should be made by them other 
who had just sworn she could not afford 
to pay three pence; her earnings as a 
washerwoman being from three shillings 
to five shillings per week, never exceed- 
ing the latter sum; and, whether any 
steps will be taken to have the orphans 
sent to an industrial school ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: From the Re- 
ports submitted to me, it appears that 
the magistrates, in the exercise of their 
discretion, refused to commit the children 
to an industrial school, because they did 
not think the circumstances to be such 
as would bring the case within the terms 
of the Act. It is true that evidence was 
given that the children begged from the 
Rev. Mr. Doyle; but he admitted they 
only did it once, and the Bench did not 
consider that they could be properly said 
to be, within the meaning of the Act, 
“found begging,” or ‘‘found wander- 
ing,” or ‘‘ found destitute.” The Law 
Officers gave no opinion on the subject 
—no information by the Rev. Mr. Doyle, 
or other papers in the case, having been 
submitted to them. On the occasion of 
a second application for the committal of 
the children being made, one of the 
magistrates asked the mother whether, 
in the event of an order being made, 
she would be prepared to contribute 5s. 
a-week for the support of her children ; 
but it does not appear that any such de- 
claration was made by the magistrates 
as is alleged in the Question. I am not 
aware that it is intended to take any 
further steps in the case. 


STATE OF IRELAND—MEETINGS OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE — INTRU- 
SION OF THE POLICE AT AUGHRIM. 
Mr. LYNCH asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether, on Sunday the 16th ultimo, 

Sergeant Blair and Constable Shea, of 

the Hill Street Sub- District, entered the 

room in which the members of the 

Aughrim (county Roscommon) Branch 

of the Irish National League were en- 

gaged in holding a meeting, and, being 
requested by the president and secretary 
of the meeting to withdraw, or else to 
produce their authority for remaining, 
the sergeant replied that he was acting 


Mr. Lynch 
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on his own responsibility, that he would 
not leave except removed by force, and 
remained with his attendant constable 
until the close of the proceedings, de- 
spite the protest of the members pre- 
sent ; whether the sergeant had instruc- 
tions from his superiors to insist on re- 
maining at the meeting; whether he 
had instructions to demand, as he did 
from the secretary, a list of the members 
of the Branch; whether it was under in- 
structions from his superiors that he went 
to the wife of the man from whom the 
room was rented, and told her she was 
exposing herself to great danger by 
giving the use of the room to the mem- 
bers of the Branch; and what notice 
will be taken of the sergeant’s action ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
was informed that the presence of the 
police at that meeting was not objected 
to. The sergeant stated—‘“‘If I am re- 
quired to withdraw I will do so;” and 
after a consultation amongst the mem- 
bers present the secretary stated that he 
might remain, which he accordingly did. 
He had no instructions to persist in re- 
maining, and he did notdo so. He had 
no instructions to demand the names of 
the members ; but in meeting the presi- 
dent on the road he asked him, had he 
many members? He did not make use 
of any such phrase as was alleged in the 
Question. The circumstances appear to 
call for no further notice. 

Mr. LYNCH (for Mr. Smatx) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Under whose orders 
does Constable M‘Hugh attend the meet- 
ings of the Davidstown (county Wex- 
ford) branch of the National League; 
and, is this the same constable who has 
made charges against men under his 
orders which were found to be un- 
grounded ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The constable 
attended the meeting by the desire of 
his superior officer, and his presence was 
not objected to. It is not the case that 
this constable made charges against two 


‘of his men which were unfounded. Two 


years ago he reported two men under 
his command for an offence for which 
they were cautioned by the Inspector 
General. 


ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT, 1882— 
HOLY CROSS, CLENT, CHARITY LANDS. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the Vice 
President of the Privy Council, Whether 
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the charity lands of Holy Cross, Clent, 
come under the provisions of ‘The 
Allotments Extension Act, 1882 ;’’ whe- 
ther the trustee has refused the repeated 
applications of the labourers of the 
parish to rent these lands; whether the 
labourers and the Allotments Extension 
Association have repeatedly applied to 
the Charity Commissioners for assist- 
ance in compelling the trustee to carry 
out the provisions of the Act; and, whe- 
ther the Charity Commissioners have re- 
ceived any communications from or on 
behalf of the trustee, with a view of 
selling the lands so as to evade the 
operation of the Act ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The charity lands 
of Holy Cross, Clent, do, in the opinion 
of the Charity Commissioners, come 
under the provisions of the Allotments 
Extension Act, 1882. The Trustee has 
not refused the applications of the la- 
bourers ; but he is old and non-resident, 
and the Commissioners are taking steps 
to have new Trustees appointed. In 
reply to the last Question, the lands 
being copyhold, it will be necessary that 
a new tenant should be admitted on the 
Court rolls. As this will be attended 
with considerable expense, it has been 
suggested that a portion of the property 
should be sold to cover it. There is no 
desire, I am assured, to evade the opera- 
tion of the Act. The Commissioners 
have been in communication with the 
Trustees of the charity lands in the 
parish of Adderbury, who are prepared 
to give effect to the Act in accordance 
with the decision of the Commissioners. 
Further information has been asked for 
as to a portion of the lands which have 
been leased since the passing of the Act, 
and this information is awaited. The 
Inspectors’ Reports are of a confidential 
nature, and cannot be published without 
detriment to the Public Service. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Mr. BOURKE: I wish to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs three Questions, of which I have 
given him private Notice—The first is, 
Whether The Times telegram of this 
morning, stating that General Gordon 
had sent a telegram to Sir Samuel 
Baker, giving an account of his position 
at Khartoum, is authentic; the second 
Question is, whether the Government 
can give the House any information 
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with respect to the condition of affairs at 
Khartoum, Shendy, and Berber; and 
the third is, whether there is any truth 
in the report that a European Confer- 
ence is to take place with respect to the 
affairs of Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will answer the 
Questions of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the following effect :—As regards the 
first Question, we have no textual 
Report from Sir Evelyn Baring corre- 
sponding with the text given in Zhe 
Times of this morning; but Sir Evelyn 
Baring has sent us a telegram, which 
appears to contain a very large part of 
the substance of, and to be in perfect 
concurrence with, the text of the tele- 
gram referred to. We have no reason 
to suppose that any part of it is other- 
wise than correct. With regard to the 
second Question, the answer I have to 
give is this—that Shendy is surrounded 
by hostile tribes. With respect to 
Berber, we do not know that it is sur- 
rounded; but very serious apprehensions 
prevail there as affecting both that 
place and the route to Khartoum. With 
regard to Khartoum itself, the telegram 
of General Gordon contains important 
information; and that information is in 
complete concurrence, so far as the 
question of Gordon’s position is con- 
cerned, with what reaches us, and has all 
along reached us, from Sir Evelyn 
Baring; the general effect being, accord- 
ing to the expression used, that he is 
hemmed in—that is to say, that there 
are bodies of hostile troops in the neigh- 
bourhood forming more or less of a 
chain around it. I draw a distinction 
between that and the town being sur- 
rounded, which would bear technically 
a very different meaning. The supplies 
in Khartoum are abundant, and there is 
no apprehension at allofdanger. With 
regard to the third Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I stated, when I last 
had the honour of addressing the House 
on Egypt, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had arrived at an important con- 
clusion for themselves with respect to 
Egyptian finance, and that the House 
was very well aware that it was impos- 
sible to move a step in that important 
question without complying with the 
necessity of communication with other 
Powers. I have nothing material at 
present to add to that statement; but as 
soon as there is any substantive informa- 
tion to be given which would interest 
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the House the Government will take 
care to give it. 

Mr. BOURKE: One point the right 
hon. Gentleman has omitted—that is 
with respect to the massacre which we 
are told has taken place of persons who 
attempted to escape from Shendy. 

Mr. GLADSTUNE: It was not in 
your Notice. 

Mr. BOURKE: No; but I asked 
generally as to the state of affairs at 
Shendy, thinking, of course, the Govern- 
ment would take advantage of the 
Setenty of stating whether the news 
of the massacre was true or not. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish to ask the 
Prime Minister whether the Govern- 
ment are taking any steps whatever to 
send to General Gordon that help for 
which, as I understand from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reply, General Gordon 
has appealed when he asked whether 
the millionaires of England and the 
United States would assist him? Are 
the Government taking any steps, or 
making any preparations, to render such 
assistance ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, the 
hon. Member must understand that the 
communication from General Gordon to 
which we have just referred is a com- 
munication of which he has the same 
knowledge as we have. It is not a 
communication made to or through us, 
and I understand it in a sense totally 
different from that of the hon. Gentle- 
man. General Gordon’s testimony is ex- 
pressed as tothe present security of Khar- 
toum, and the plan referred to is one of 
the many General Gordon is making, and 
has nothing whatever to do with his 
securityin Khartoum. [‘‘ Oh!”] Gentle- 
men who interrupt me in that way, while 
answering a Question upon a matter of 
fact, may have opinions of their own, 
which they can state; but I state with 
confidence, and with better means of in- 
formation than they possess, that it has 
nothing whatever to do with it. I 
repeat, upon my responsibility, that we 
believe it to be beyond all doubt that the 
plan of General Gordon has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of his 
security in Khartoum. With regard to 
the Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bourke), I limited myself to 
what he put on the Paper; but my 
noble Friend will read a telegram which 
will give whatever information we 
possess. 


Ur, Gladstone 


Egypt ( Events 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In answer to the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bourke) in regard 
to events at or near Shendy, it does 
appear that a portion of the garrison, 
with some of the civilian population of 
Shendy, left that place with the view of 
escaping, and that they reached a spot, 
the name of which appears to be 
Alieh. There the steamer ran aground ; 
and I regret to say, from the latest in- 
formation received from the Governor 
of Berber, that it does appear that 
they were surrounded and massacred 
there. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister if he still adheres to 
the statement he made the other day to 
the effect that General Gordon is under 
no inability to leave Khartoum ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have had no 
information since that statement in any 
manner bearing on it, or tending to 
shakeit. I should, perhaps, add to what 
I stated, in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that what we have 
heard in regard to Berber und Shendy 
of course indicates an increase in the 
difficulty of communication along that 
particular route. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I ask, Sir, whether it is true, as stated 
by the British Consular Agent at Khar- 
toum, who is also Correspondent of Zhe 
Times, that there arrived at Berber, on 
the 10th of April, from Sir Evelyn 
Baring, an unciphered telegram stating 
that no English troops would be sent, 
clearly showing that General Gordon. 
and others faithful to the Government 
would be thrown over? May I also ask 
whether General Gordon has notified to 
the British Government that hence- 
forward he will act on his own judg- 
ment and on his own responsibility ? 
Further, I would ask the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, or the Prime Minister, 
whether the Government will provide 
arms and transports for a volunteer ex- 
pedition to relieve General Gordon, if 
such be sent ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: . 
The Question which the hon. Member 
has asked me as to the unciphered tele- 
gram is the only one that I can answer. 
The Foreign Office have no information 
whatever with regard to the arrival of 
this unciphered telegram, 
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- Mr. CHAPLIN: I am sorry to trouble 
the Prime Minister, but I am anxious to 
know whether the House is to under- 
stand that the Government are still of 
opinion that the position of General 
Gordon at Khartoum is one of security, 
and that General Gordon has no need 
or desire for assistance or help from the 
English Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I am not aware 
that there was any doubt or ambiguity in 
the words that I used just now, and like- 
. wise on a former occasion. The position 
of General Gordon is, so far as we know, 
a position of security ; and, in point of 
fact, it was in a recent telegram that he 
even used the expression of his being as 
safe in Khartoum for a couple of months 
asin Cairo. [An hon. Memper: That 
is dated April 1.] No doubt the tele- 
gram is dated April 1, and we have 
some communications from General Gor- 
don since. Here is one of April 8, 
which you have in the Papers this 
morning, and which is in complete cor- 
respondence with that of April 1. Of 
course, the question of sending help and 
assistance to General Gordon will relate 
to some totally different state of things. 

Mr. ONSLOW : May I ask the Prime 

Minister whether the Conference which 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
the Great Powers would have before it 
only the financial aspect of the Egyp- 
tian Question, or general questions re- 
lating to the administration of the coun- 
try? 
Mn. GLADSTONE: We have not 
arrived yet at a state of things in which 
we can say that a Conference will be 
held. When anything in the nature of 
such a conclusion is arrived at, we shall 
lose no time in communicating it to the 
House. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Does the Government propose to lay 
any Papers upon the Table with refer- 
ence to the mission of General Gordon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; Papers will be laid on the 
Table very shortly. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I wish to ask how 
the Prime Minister can reconcile his 
statement respecting the security of 
Khartoum with the passage in the tele- 
gram from General Gordon to Sir 
Samuel Baker— 


“ “Tf the loyal way in which the troops and 
townspeople here have held to me under these 
circumstances of great difficulty were known, 
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and the way in which my lot is involved in 
theirs, I am sure this appeal would be con- 
sidered to be fully justified. I should be mean, 
indeed, if I we A morn any step for their 
safety.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the hon. Gentleman rather involves 
matter of argument than of fact; but I 
again say that I interpret—and I know 
that I am justified in interpreting—the 
appeal of General Gordon to have refer- 
ence to the interest which the loyal 
population of Khartoum have in the 
general question of the Soudan; and it 
is in contemplation of very much more 
than the mere security, especially the 
present security, of Khartoum, that 
General Gordon has sent this message 
to Sir Samuel Baker. He may be con- 
templating I know not what in reference 
to the ultimate safety of Khartoum; 
but of that I cannot speak. His appeal 
for assistance has no reference what- 
ever to any danger now over-hanging 
Khartoum. ; 

Sir JOHN HAY: I wish to ask if it 
is true that Sir Evelyn Baring is — 
home; and, if so, who is going to loo 
after British affairs in Egypt in his ab- 
sence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In consequence 
of the burden of Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
duties, an arrangement was made some 
time ago to send a competent gentle- 
man—Mr. Egerton—to Egypt to assist 
him. Sir Evelyn Baring will probably 
leave for England to-day or to-morrow, 
and in his absence Mr. Egerton will 
discharge his duties. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I beg 
to ask the Prime Minister whether it is 
a fact that General Gordon has re- 
quested the Consular Agent of the Go- 
vernment to leave Khartoum, and has 
stated that the only means of doing so 
would be by Equatorial Africa and the 
Congo ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the hon. 
Gentleman give Notice of that Ques- 
tion ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
will do so. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister for some infor- 
mation with regard to the Order of 
Public Business, and whether it is pro- 
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posed to take a Morning Sitting to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We propose to 
have a Morning Sitting to-morrow at 
2 o’clock. We will then proceed with 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. 
On Thursday my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will make 
his Financial Statement. 

Sm STAFFORD’ NORTHOOTE : 
The Representation of the People Bill 
stands for Thursday. 

Mrz. GLADSTONE: Yes; but we 
propose to take it on Monday. 

Mr. GORST: May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman can give us 
any information with regard to the 


second reading of the Merchant Ship-. 


ping Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Government 
will make arrangements for the second 
reading of that Bill as soon as possible. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 
; eres 
WESTERN PACIFIC—DEPORTATION OF 
FRENCH CONVICTS. 

Mr. GORST gave Notice that he 
would on Thursday ask the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can make any statement to 
the House as to the present position of 
the negotiations with the French Go- 
vernment in relation to the deportation 
of criminals to the Western Pacific; 
and, whether any communications have 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the German Government upon 
the subject? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I ask whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has received a Note from the 
French Government on the subject ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No Note has been received. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
wists 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

SCOTLAND—PROCURATORS FISCAL. 
RESOLUTION. 

Dr. CAMERON, in rising to call at- 
tention to the system of Public Prose- 
cutions in Scotland ; and to move— 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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“That Procurators Fiscal should be pro 
hibited from acting as factors or agents man- 
aging landed estates, and, wherever possible, 
from engaging in private practice as solicitors 
within the districts over which their Commis- 
sions extend,”’ 
said, two years ago he obtained a Re- 
turn of those Procurators Fiscal who 
devoted themselves solely to their offi- 
cial duties, and of those who combined 
private practice with their public work ; 
and he found that in all Scotland there 
were only eight who confined themselves 
solely to their official duties, and as 
many as 44 who did not do so, and of 
those 44, 23 acted as agents in the 
management of landed estates. Those 
facts, and others which he had learned in 
connection with them, had convinced him 


of the urgent necessity of some reform, 


and he took that opportunity of bringing 
the matter forward. In England the 
theory of the law was that it was the 
duty and the right of the person damni- 
fied by crime to prosecute the criminal. 
The evidence against him was laid 
publicly before him. The prisoner was 
committed after public investigation. A 
Grand Jury had to be convinced of his 
guilt; and when he was tried before a 
petty jury there must be unanimity in 
order to get a conviction. The Scotch 
theory was perfectly different. Accord- 
ing to that theory, it was the duty of the 
State to prosecute crime and punish 
criminals, and State officials were the 
proper persons to judge whether crime 
should be prosecuted or not. If it was 
considered desirable the State prosecuted 
at the public expense. Private prose- 
cutions were discouraged in every pos- 
sible way, and consequently they were 
hardly ever heard of. In order to en- 
able the State prosecutors to prosecute in 
the public interest, they were intrusted 
with powers which to Englishmen 
seemed most arbitrary and inquisitorial, 
and which Lord Moncreiff had admitted 
would be intolerable to the people of 
Scotland were it not for the direct respon- 
sibility of the Lord Advocate, the head 
of the Scottish Criminal Department, 
to Parliament. The party suspected of 
crime, having been arrested, was brought 
before the Sheriff for examination. His 
examination was private; no friend or 
legal adviser was allowed to communicate 
with him. He was told that he need not 
answer the questions which were put to 
him unless he liked, and he was warned 
that if he did answer them his answers 
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might be used against him on his trial. 
But his refusal to answer questions put 
to him might also be used against him. 
When he was tried his declaration was 
not taken down in his own words, but 
written at the dictation of the Procu- 
rator Fiscal or the Sheriff, and he was 
asked to sign it. He was examined 
again and again until he was committed, 
which might not be until eight days 
after his arrest. During those eight 
days he might again and again be pri- 
vately examined. During all that time 
he was not allowed to communicate with 
his friends or law advisers. In strict 
law, he believed, witnesses in criminal 
cases ought to be examined before the 
Sheriff; but, as a matter of fact, that 
was never done. They were examined 
privately by the Procurator Fiscal, who 
made abstracts of their evidence in his 
own way, and those abstracts were 
called precognitions. Those precog- 
nitions were submitted to the Sheriff, 
and on those precognitions thus taken 
the prisoner was committed. In the 
more serious cases the precognitions 
were forwarded to the Crown Office in 
Edinburgh, where the cases were con- 
sidered, and directed how to be disposed 
of. Now, up to that point, the case 
against the accused was absolutely 
secret; and if he were discharged, an 
absolute secret it remained to the end 
of the chapter. Before the prisoner was 
brought to trial he was served with an 
indictment setting forth the charges 
against him, and also the articles or 
productions to be produced. On the 
other hand, he was allowed no access to 
the depositions of the witnesses who 
were to be brought against him ; and if 
he wished to make any special defence 
he was required to give notice of it to 
the Crown some time in advance. Fi- 
nally, he was tried before a jury—a 
bare majority of that jury sufficed for a 
conviction. Now, he was not going to 
find a word of fault with the system. 
On the contrary, he thought that in 
theory the Scotch law was infinitely 
better than the theory on which the 
English Criminal Law was based. But 
to many of the details of the system the 
strongest objection had been taken by 
high authorities. Lord Young, one of 
the most eminent of the Scottish Judges, 
said that it was neither right in itself, 
nor required in the interests of justice, 
that any person should be committed to 
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prison on evidence taken behind his back, 
not even in the presence of a magis- 
trate ; and he stigmatized it as a blot on 
the criminal system of Scotland. With 
others of his fellow-Commissioners, he 
declared that it was neither fair, nor in 
the interests of justice, to deny the pri- 
soner access to friends until he had been 
examined before a magistrate. He (Dr. 
Cameron) was not going to find fault even 
with these details; and he was describ- 
ing the system simply to show the extra- 
ordinary power intrusted to the hands. 
of the Public Prosecutors in Scotland, 
and the absolute necessity, in order that 
public confidence might be retained, of 
intrusting those powers only to men who 
were absolutely above suspicion, and in 
whose impartiality the public could have 
the most perfect confidence. The Pro- 
curator Fiscal was the sole substitute they 
had in Scotland for the Coroner in Eng- 
land. The Public Prosecutor decided 
whether a prosecution was to be pro- 
ceeded with or abandoned; whether a 
minor plea was to be accepted, or the 
graver one insisted on. He also moved 
for sentence after the verdict had been 
given. If a man had been killed, with 
the Public Prosecutor it lay whether the 
slaughterer should be allowed to get off 
scot-free—as in the case of a woman who 
wasshot in a sale-room in Edinburgh, by 
aman with a loaded revolver, before the 
eyes of her husband, from whom he had 
received a letter of bitter complaint—or 
whether he should be tried for man- 
slaughter. If a ploughman snared a 
hare, or a schoolboy wrote a threatening 
letter to a man who might be the Pro- 
curator Fiscal’s client, with him it rested 
whether their cases were to be treated 
in the same manner as that of the 
slaughtered woman to which he had 
referred ; or whether the whole powers 
of the country should be brought to 
bear for the purpose of bringing them 
to justice. Such being the case, the 
office should be fenced round with pre- 
cautions, making it, at least, as much 
above suspicion as were the Judges and 
Sheriffs of Scotland. Now, was that 
the case? Quite the contrary. He 
ventured to say that no class of officials 
in Scotland were regarded with as wide- 
spread suspicion as were the Procura- 
tors Fiscal, and against so many sins 
of omission and commission none were 
charged. A couple of years ago a Select 
Committee of the House was appointed 
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to consider a Bill which he introduced, 
and which had since become law. Un- 
der that Bill it was determined, in cer- 
tain cases, that prosecutions should take 
place before the Sheriff ; and the ques- 
tion arose, who was to prosecute ? Now, 
under the Scottish law the Procurator 
Fiscal was evidently the natural person 
to prosecute ; but one witness after an- 
other gave evidence that if that duty 
were to fall on the Procurator Fiscal 
it would never be performed, and that 
it would be a dead letter; and accord- 
ingly the Committee relegated the duty 
to private prosecutors. Some years ago 
a law was passed specifying certain 
bankruptcy offences in Scotland as 
crimes, and the duty of prosecuting was 
naturally cast upon the Procurator Fis- 
eal. Now, he had had scores of com- 
plaints regarding crimes under this Act, 
which had been publicly avowed and 
proved in the examinations of bank- 
rupts before the Sheriffs; and yet, al- 
though they had been reported to the 
Procurator Fiscal, no proceedings had 
been taken. He had met with similar 
complaints in regard to almost every 
other species of crime, from manslaughter 
downwards. As he had mentioned man- 
slaughter, he would illustrate that by 
facts contained in a letter which he re- 
ceived only the other day from a very 
intelligent medical man in Glasgow; 
and he produced the case the more 
readily, because it illustrated what was 
a notorious cause of inefficiency in 
the administration of justice in grave 
cases in Scotland. His correspondent 
was called suddenly to visit a young 
woman, from 16 to 17 years of age, who 
lay at the point of death. She survived 
his arrival only 20 minutes, and in the 
interval a medical friend was called in. 
Both those gentlemen thought the case 
was one eminently demanding inquiry, 
and that a post mortem was asked for. 
The girl had been at work only the day 
before. She had complained of ill- 
treatment at the hands of the person 
with whom she lived. She had taken 
a medicine, for which another medicine 
might have been substituted either by 
accident or design. There was no evi- 
dence whatever of the real cause of 
death. They reported the matter to the 
Procurator Fiscal, and urged the neces- 
sity of holding a post mortem examina- 
tion. Some police inquiry was made, 
but no post mortem examination was 
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held, and this woman’s death was regis- 
tered by the authorities in these terms 
—‘‘ Cause of death not ascertained ; 
probably natural causes; no medical at- 
tendant;” and the woman was allowed 
to be buried. Now, why was there no 
post mortem or proper inquiry held in this 
case? It was a notorious fact that Pro- 
curators Fiscal had the very greatest 
difficulty in recovering expenditure which 
they might make in connection with 
post mortem: examinations. He did not 
know whether the Treasury was to be 
blamed for that, or the Crown Office in 
Edinburgh ; but it was notorious that 
this parsimony offered an obstacle to 
the proper investigation of serious cases 
in Scotland, and it had been repeatedly 
commented on in the public Press of 
the country. But if one asked why, in 
ordinary cases, the Procurator Fiscal 
did not take up cases which he ought to 
do, one was told that in olden times it 
was customary to pay Procurators Fiscal 
by fees on convictions. It was thought 
that that system caused many of them to 
prosecute vindictively for fees, and the 
system was changed, and they were now 
paid by fixed salary. Since then, it was 
said, they did not give themselves more 
trouble than they could avoid. Now, al- 
though the suspicion of a desire to avoid 
trouble might attach to Procurators 
Fiscal who confined themselves to their 
official duties, as well as to those who 
practised privately, there could, in the 
case of a Procurator Fiscal who devoted 
himself to his official duties, be no 
suspicion that he neglected his official 
duties in order to attend to private busi- 
ness, or that he neglected to prosecute 
because the prosecution might give 
offence to some wealthy client; there 
could be no suspicion that he undertook 
that prosecution to please a client, or for 
the purpose of obtaining information to 
be used in his private practice. Now, it 
was quite otherwise with Procurators 
Fiscal who practised as solicitors and 
acted as land agents. They might be 
innocent or guilty; but their position 
caused them to be suspected . out- 
siders with whose interests they inter- 
fered. Especially was this the case 
with Procurators Fiscal who, besides 
private practice, also held positions as 
factors, and confidential agents, and 
advisers to landlords. They were com- 
monly regarded by the peasantry in 
the Highlands as objects of dislike and 
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suspicion. Being frequently brought 
into collision with the tenantry in their 
capacity as partizans of the landlords, it 
was but natural that the peasantry 
should regard with distrust and want of 
confidence their impartiality in the dis- 
charge oftheir public duties. In fact, they 
had no belief in the impartiality of Pro- 
curators Fiscal who filled such manifold 
and frequently conflicting functions; and 
from the presentstate of popular feeling in 
the Highlands there was great danger, 
unless a proper reform was introduced in 
this matter, of their running the risk of 
impressing the minds of the population 
of the Highlands with the same sym- 
pathy with lawlessness and law-breakers 
which afflicted other parts of the 
Empire. And that this combination of 
the duties of Procurators Fiscal with the 
work of private practitioners gave rise 
to widespread suspicion and dissatisfac- 
tion there could be no doubt. In illus- 
tration, he would take first the case 
of the Procurator Fiscal of Aberdeen, 
and he selected him the more readily 
as he did not personally know that 
gentleman in the least, and further 
because, judging from the fact that he 
was one of the best paid, he presumed 
he must be one of the most respectable 
of his class. That gentleman, in addi- 
tion to being Procurator Fiscal, was 
also allowed to carry on private practice. 
He drew £800 a-yeur salary from the 
Imperial Exchequer, and he got besides 
£200 a-year from local funds, and he 
was allowed private practice as well. His 
first complaint regarding that gentleman 
was in a Memorial which had been sent 
to the Home Secretary in reference to an 
alarming outbreak of disease or illness 
which had occurred in connection with 
the milk supply distributed from the Old 
Mill Reformatory dairy farm in Aber- 
deen ; 322 persons supplied with that milk 
were attacked with illness, and of these 
three died. The inmates of the reforma- 
tory, who were said to have been sup- 
plied with the same milk, escaped with- 
out illness. An investigation was held 
into the matter, in the first place, by the 
Directors, and the Procurator Fiscal of 
Aberdeen acted as the private profes- 
sional agent of these Directors. The 
result of that investigation was not 
made known. Then another investiga- 
tion into the subject was made by the 
Procurator Fiscal himself in the public 
interest. The result of his investigation 
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was that nothing was done, and that, 
according to the statement of one of the 
sufferers, he expressed himself con- 
vinced that the occurrence of the out- 
break was not connected with the milk 
at all, but was due to an epidemic from 
other causes which had broken out 
amongst the wealthy classes in Aber- 
deen. Lastly, an investigation into the 
matter was ordered and held under the 
Public Health Act, and the same gentle- 
man was again the professional agent 
for that inquiry. Well, nothing definite 
transpired from that investigation ; but 
the Memorial to which he (Dr. Cameron) 
had referred, and which had been signed 
not only by 220 of the sufferers, but 
also endorsed by members of the leadin 

Medical Societies in Aberdeen, selotel 
out that, according to the books of the 
Institution, the quantity of milk sup- 
plied was vastly more than that pro- 
duced for such supply in the dairy, and 
that, therefore, adulteration must have 
taken place. Under these circumstances, 
it was most important that a prosecution 
for adulteration should have been insti- 
tuted ; but nothing of the sort had ever 
taken place. No wonder the Memo- 
rialists demanded another and an im- - 
partial inquiry, grounding their demand 
upon the very equivocal position of the 
Procurator Fiscal in connection with the 
three investigations which had taken 
place. The second complaint kad come 
to him in an official letter from the Aber- 
deen City Parochial Board. It appeared 
that a convict named Brown had been 
discharged from Perth Prison on a 
ticket-of-leave. Some point having been 
raised regarding the man’s sanity, the 
Inspector of Poor had him examined by 
five medical men, and not one of them 
certified the discharged convict as in- 
sane. But the Procurator Fiscal got 
two medical men to certify insanity, and 
the man was sent to a lunatic asylum. 
In connection with this the Procurator 
Fiscal sent in a bill for £40—£12 6s. 4d. 
of which went into his own pocket. Now, 
people argued that if Brown was a dan- 
gerous lunatic, he should not have been 
discharged on ticket-of-leave; and the 
Parochial Board thought that these in- 
vestigations would be more satisfactory 
if the Procurator Fiscal were not allowed 
to make money in connection with them. 
And the lunatics themselves did not like 
the business either. One man who had 
had the misfortune to suffer from tem- 
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‘porary mental derangement, which neces- | were far worse in country districts, for 


sitated his removal for a time to a lunatic 
asylum, found upon returning home a bill 
against him by the Procurator Fiscal 
several times larger than what his treat- 
ment and cure in the asylum had cost ; 
and he (Dr. Cameron) had been informed 
by the Chairman of the Parochial Board 
that the same Procurator Fiscal had, 
in connection with similar cases, sent 
in other bills to the Board amount- 
ing to some £97 in the course of less 
than a year. He thought he had shown 
that in Aberdeen a large portion of the 
respectable inhabitants had reasonable 
cause for suspicion as to the manner in 
which the Procurator Fiscal adminis- 
tered his functions. The Medical Faculty, 
the parochial authorities, and the solici- 
tors had reason for dissatisfaction. As 
to the dissatisfaction of the solicitors, an 
advocate or solicitor wrote him that on 
the day previous he had occasion to pre- 
pare a petition in connection with a 
breach of an interim interdict which had 
been granted against a person, of whom 
the Procurator Fiscal was the agent. It 
was necessary that the formal concur- 
rence of the Procurator Fiscal should be 
appended to the document, and a clerk 
was sent over to his office for his signa- 
ture. The clerk noticed that he was 
detained in getting change when he was 
paying the small fee. On crossing the 
street to the Sheriff Clerk’s office to pre- 
sent the petition and obtain an extract, 
he found that he had been forestalled, 
and that a caveat had been lodged 
against extracting judgment. The gen- 
tleman wrote that it appeared one of the 
Fiscal’s partners had utilized his clerk’s 
detention while obtaining change to be 
beforehand with him at the Sheriff 
Clerk’s, thus lodging the caveat and pre- 
venting the immediate remedy which his 
client would have obtained. This ap- 
peared to be precisely one of those cases 
where there was no earthly excuse for 
a continuance of the present state of 
matters. In Glasgow, Dundee, Paisley, 
and other places, the necessity had been 
recognized of preventing Procurators 
Fiscal from engaging in other than their 
official work. In Aberdeen the Procu- 
rator Fiscal, as he had already stated, 
received £1,000, besides being allowed 
his private practice ; and he had shown 
the results of such combination, so far 





there the lawyers belonged generally to 
one class of society, and the criminals, 
whom it was their duty to prosecute, 
belonged to another. The crimes were 
mostly class crimes—poaching cases, 
petty thefts, disturbances arising out of 
evictions, &c.; and the Procurators Fiscal 
were the land agents and friends and 
legal advisers of the landlords. A man 
had only to be appointed Fiscal to 
obtain such advantages over his fellow- 
solicitors as to secure all the outlying 
business. He did not say that the 
landed proprietors employed him because 
they thought it might be useful to have 
him on their side in case occasion should 
arise; but they certainly did employ 
him because he travelled about the 
country in the course of his official busi- 
ness, and could thus, when in the neigh- 
bourhood, attend to their private busi- 
ness while travelling at the public ex- 
pense. If this were denied, he had 
received numerous complaints from coun- 
try solicitors on the point, and one of 
them sent him a letter in which the 
reason for appointing the Procurator 
Fiscal agent to an important Highland 
estate in preference to his correspondent, 
who was also a candidate for the post, 
was distinctly stated to be that his official 
duties so frequently called him to the 
district. They monopolized all sorts of 
business. One correspondent complained 
that a certain Procurator Fiscal was not 
only a practising solicitor, member of a 
firm which managed a large number of 
estates, but clerk and treasurer to a Road 
Trust, secretary to a Parochial Board, 
assistant to an assessor in the valuation 
of lands, sub-collector of county assess- 
ments, and a bank agent. Another cor- 
respondent called attention to another 
gentleman on the list, who was not only 
Procurator Fiscal, practising solicitor, 
and land agent, but was, or had been, 
clerk to four school boards and secretary 
to a Harbour Commission. No wonder 
these gentlemen had often no time to 
attend to their official duties, and that 
they were often obliged to delegate the 
investigation of criminal matters to young 
clerks, and allow accused persons to lie 
in prison longer than was at all neces- 
sary. From a Highland county he had 
a complaint last year that, a couple of 
months previously, two cases of infanti- 


as the public interest was concerned. | cide had occurred in the district, in one 
But the evil results of such a system | of which the body of the child had been 
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found in an ashpit; and that another 
case had been reported in another part 
of thecounty. He had put a Question to 
the Lord Advocate on the subject, which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
answered nearly three months after the 
date of the occurrence ; and from that it 
appeared that precognitions had not 
been sent in to the Crown Office till 
after the appearance of the Question on 
the Paper. The Procurator Fiscal in 
that case figured in the Return as a 
practising solicitor and a land agent. A 
couple of years ago, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Inverness (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) called attention to the fact 
that in the case of the Loch Carron 
evictions, which resulted in rioting, the 
eviction proceedings had been carried 
through by a gentleman who was no 
other than the Procurator Fiscal, who 
might be called upon to prosecute the 
rioters. Only a few months ago, he 
(Dr. Cameron) had had his attention 
called to another case, in which 41 evic- 
tion summonses had been taken out by 
a land agent who was also Fiscal in the 
district. Happily, the evictions were 
not carried out ; and the evils of such a 
system did not, therefore, receive prac- 
tical illustration. But the people na- 
turally distrusted the administration of 
justice under such a system. Anyone 
who had watched the proceedings of 
the Royal Commission on the Highlands 
and Islands must have observed nu- 
merous instances of this; and he should 
be greatly disappointed if a recom- 
mendation that Fiscals be not allowed to 
act as agents for landed proprietors were 
not embodied among *he recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners. With one 
ease which had arisen out of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission he proposed 
to conclude his iliustrations of the evils 
of the present system. General Bur- 
roughs, proprietor of the Island of Rous- 
say, in the Orkneys, took such umbrage 
at the evidence given by the delegates 
from his tenantry before the Commis- 
sion, that he point-blank refused to give 
any assurance to the Commissioners that 
no one of his tenants should be evicted 
in consequence of the evidence given by 
them before the Commission. And he 
was as good as his word, for he after- 
wards proceeded to evict two of the dele- 
gates who had given evidence. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”?] He(Dr. Cameron) was not going 
to say anything of General Burroughs, 
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who, no doubt, had acted within his 
legal rights, and who had, by this mode 
of proceeding, unintentionally rendered 
great service to the cause of land re- 
form in Scotland. But his actions were, 
of course, unpopular; and he received a 
threatening letter, of which he com- 
plained to the Procurator Fiscal, who 
was also his private agent. That gen- 
tleman (the Procurator Fiscal) set out in 
one of Her Majesty’s gunboats with the 
Sheriff and the chief of police to the 
Island, and then set about the investiga- 
tion of the case by examining a boy 
named Leonard ; having before doing so 
obtained also a warrant for the arrest of 
a boy named Mainland, son of a tenant. 
In examining the lad Leonard, a lad of 
14 years of age, son of one of the evicted 
tenants, according to the boy’s own ac- 
count, the Procurator Fiscal asked him 
to write, to see, he said, if the lad wasa 
good or a bad writer. The lad wrote 
half-an-hour or so, and filled a page and 
a-half of large paper. Then the Fiscal 
said something about his being a good 
writer; but he had been so frightened 
that he was glad to get away. The lad 
said he had been asked to write some 
bad expressions, which he at first hesi- 
tated to do, but was too frightened to 
refuse. He did not know, he said, why 
he had been asked to write; but he had 
heard afterwards that General Burroughs 
had received a threatening letter, and 
that they were after him. He (Dr. 
Cameron) had addressed a Question 
to the Lord Advocate on this subject; 
and the explanation given by the Fiscal 
was that, having been satisfied himself 
of the lad’s innocence of the crime by 
his precognition, he had asked him to 
write certain sentences from the threat- 
ening letter, in order to confirm his im- 
pression of the boy’s innocence. Now, 
it appeared to him (Dr. Cameron) that 
this official explanation was most sus- 
picious and objectionable. If the boy 
was suspected of guilt, why was he not 
examined before the Sheriff? What 
business was it of the Procurator to 
extract corroborative proof of the boy’s 
innocence? For whose satisfaction did 
he do it? Was it for the satisfaction of 
his client, General Burroughs? Under 
the circumstances, one could not wonder 
that the peasantry of Orkney and their 
sympathizers all through Scotland be- 
lieved that the Procurator had made a 
most indefensible attempt to entrap this 
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frightened boy into ae confession 
of guilt in the interest of his employer, 
General Burroughs. Now, the other 
boy (Mainland) was arrested in another 
Island, and during his passage to Kirk- 
wall, and prior to his examination, had 
been kept 20 hours without food. He 
was submitted to an examination of four 
hours’ duration. He was, among other 
matters, asked about the proceedings 
that had taken place at a crofters’ meet- 
ing, and—according to his own state- 
ment—what had been said there about 
the laird, to which he replied that he 
did not remember. The Fiscal, he said, 
thereupon got very angry, and spoke in 
a loud, threatening manner, striking the 
desk violently with his fist. He put the 
same question to the boy several times, 
to which the lad gave the same answer. 
Now, this was according to the state- 
ment of the boy. It might be quite 
untrue, just as it might be untrue that 
the Fiscal had urged him to answer cer- 
tain questions, and said that if he did 
not it would be the worse for him. But 
he (Dr. Cameron) did say that the exa- 
mination, to his mind, would have ap- 
peared much more satisfactory if the exa- 
mination of the boy had been conducted 
with less secrecy, and by some other 
person than a Procurator Fiscal, the 
agent of a proprietor who had displayed 
so much vindictiveness and irascibility 
in connection with the case. The Procu- 
rator Fiscal of Perth received £950 per 
annum from the Imperial Exchequer, 
and £100 locally; the Procurators of 
Falkirk and Stirling received each £800, 
in addition to sums from local funds; 
and of 38 Procurators Fiscal also allowed 
to carry on practice, whose salaries were 
given in the Estimates, 16 drew £500 or 
upwards, and 28 £300 or upwards, the 
average of the 10 lowest in official 
salary being £160. £1,400 additional 
would raise the salary of each of these 
to £300, and £2,000 to £350 each, and 
this in addition to their receipts from 
local funds ; and that would be a larger 
income than the income enjoyed by 
country clergymen and other profes- 
sional men in the country districts in 
Scotland. In fact, to put this matter on 
a satisfactory footing in Scotland, what 
was wanted was not expense, but re- 
organization. Let the Government recast 
the whole system. Since the establish- 
ment of railways and the electric tele- 
graph, it would be a very easy matter to 
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combine several small districts under one 
man, who might work in conjunction 
with a Commissioner, to deal with cases 
of extreme urgency. Cut down extrava- 
gant salaries where now paid, and there 
would be a surplus to deal with. Pro- 
mote men who were the lowest paid, but 
who showed an aptitude for the work, to 
the higher posts, and that would afford 
a motive for activity and energy, which, 
unfortunately, did not now exist. Take 
long service into account as a claim for 
retiring allowances, as in the case of 
Judges. There would then be found no 
difficulty in obtaining a better class of 
men than were appointed at present. 
All this might be done, he believed, with 
very slight additional expense ; but even 
if a little additional expense were re- 
quired in order to remove from the ad- 
ministration of Criminal Law in Scotland 
a blemish which interfered with its effi- 
eiency, and which alienated public con- 
fidence and sympathy, still Scotland 
was entitled to it. Scotland was more 
heavily taxed in proportion to its wealth 
than any other division of the United 
Kingdom. Scotch administration cost 
little. There was no hankering, among 
Scottish Representatives, after useless 
subsidies. But to whatever money 
might be necessary to secure the ad- 
ministration of justice freely, impartially, 
and in a manner that would commend 
itself to the public confidence, they felt 
they had a right, which he believed 
the Central Government would be the 
very first to admit. He had, however, 
expressed his conviction that little ex- 
penditure would be required if reor- 
ganization was properly set about ; and, 
in conclusion, he begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had very great pleasure iz seconding 
the Motion. If he were to criticize the 
speech of his hon. Friend, he would say 
that by addressing himself, not to the 
use, but to the abuse of the Scotch sys- 
tem, he was afraid the hon. Gentleman 
had given the enemy occasion to blas- 
pheme, as it might be thought that the 
whole system was bad. He entirely dis- 
agreed with that view. He though 
that the Scotch system was an excellent 
system ; but it was liable to the abuses 
which had been pointed out. The ques- 
tion was a most important one, both in 
its relation to the alasinlattetion of local 
affairs in Scotland and as regarded juris- 
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diction affecting a wider area. It seemed 


to him a very extraordinary thing that, | 
both in the House and outside, those 


people who ought to know something of 


the British Empire were extraordinarily | 
ignorant of the Scotch system of Ori- | 


minal Law. He thought he might claim 
to have had a very considerable expe- 
rience of criminal procedure in various 
parts of the world; and his experience 
showed that the Scotch criminal system, 
when not abused, was the very best 
system with which he was acquainted. 


His personal acquaintance with the, 


system was a favourable one. In the 
county of Fife, where they had Pro- 
curators Fiscal who were public servants, | 
and not engaged in private practice, the | 
system had worked admirably ; but, un- 
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| for the Treasury to restrain the demands 
of various Departments of the public ad- 
ministration, they should avoid a cheese- 
paring policy. They should take a dis- 
criminating view of their functions, and, 
above all, steer clear of being penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. This country 
was not so poor and over-taxed that 
they could not give the small sum neces- 
sary to put the administration of justice 
on a proper footing. Millions of money 
were spent on military expeditions upon 
‘the slightest pretence, to the detriment 
of all other outlays, however just and 
reasonable. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend that it would be possible to have 
a good official functionary for a district, 
by which a number of smaller men 
might be dispensed with; and it might 


fortunately, as his hon. Friend had/also be possible to unite the office of 
stated, the machinery for carrying out Procurator Fiscal with other public 
the Scotch system had not been de- offices, and thus avoid the necessity for 
veloped and increased in proportion to | the private practice which, as had been 
the needs of the country, and the conse- | shown, was apt to produce a suspicion 
quence was that in some cases thereof partiality. It was quite true that 
was great deficiency, and in others great Scotland was more heavily taxed than 
abuses had arisen. Under those circum- | any other part of the United Kingdom. 
stances, he thought his hon. Friend had | It was also true that the Returns did 
made out a case showing there was, not show this; but the reason was that 
great reason for want of confidence in; an enormous amount of taxation was 
many of these functionaries, who were | from London, which was just as much 
not only public servants, but were en-| the capital of Scotland as of England. 
gaged at the same time in private prac-| England would do well to adopt the 
tice. A functionary charged with such | Scotch criminal system, instead of main- 
delicate duties as a Procurator Fiscal | taining the miserable system of public 
had to deal with ought to be removed prosecution supposed to be now estab- 
from any suspicion of partiality, and it lished. If this were done Scotland 
was in order to secure this result that would not grudge her share of the cost. 
his hon. Friend had brought this ques- | With respect to commercial frauds, he 
tion forward. He thought his hon. | was inclined to think the Scotch system 
Friend was quite right in saying that it, at the present time was not sufficient ; 
was impossible that they could longer| but if Procurators Fiscal were put on a 
submit to have these delicate public | better footing than they were, it would 
functions exercised by a sort of make-| be found that their dealings with fraud 
shift, by a functionary who was in the/| would be more efficient than they could 





nature of a half-mongrel functionary or 
half-private practitioner. By a good 
system of re-organization these evils 
could be cured without great expense to 
the public purse. People in Scotland 
were not desirous to get more from the | 
public purse than was absolutely neces- | 
sary in the interests of justice and good 
order. They did not want subsidies for 
this, that, and the other thing that was 
unnecessary; but they did think they 
were entitled to have good justice, and 
those establishments necessary to secure 
good justice. While it was necessary 





be now. He looked forward to the time 
when there would be a general Criminal 
Code applicable to all parts of the 
country. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 


| end of the Question, in order to add the words 


“ Procurators Fiscal should be prohibited from 
acting as factors or agents managing landed 
estates, and, wherever possible, from engagi 
in private practice as solicitors within the dis- 
tricts over which their Commissions extend,’’— 
(Dr. Cameron,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question iy osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, he was 
very glad that his hon. Friend had 
brought this question forward; but he 
could have wished that before it was 
discussed the Return promised by the 
Lord Advocate had been laid on the 
Table with respect to Sheriffs and 
Sheriffs’ Clerks, his object in moving 
for that Return being to show that the 
abuses complained of were not confined 
to Procurators Fiscal. He did not de- 
sire to go into the minute details of his 
hon. Friend ; but he wished to point out 
to the Government that the system in 
Scotland of Procurators Fiscal, Sheriffs’ 
Clerks, or other officials acting as land- 
lords’ agents was at the root of half the 
difficulties arising in Scotland. If this 
system had not existed, he did not be- 
lieve the atrocious oppression that had 
been perpetrated in Scotland in the 
name of the law would have been pos- 
sible. By this corrupt and rotten system 
the landlords were able to carry on their 
oppression in any manner they chose, 
and it was an absolute barrier to the 
poor obtaining justice. The poor igno- 
rant people being served with notice of 
eviction by the Procurator Fiscal, as the 
agent of the landlord, abstained from 
appealing to the law for protection, not 
that the law would have given them 
much protection even if they had ap- 
pealed. He could tell the Lord Advo- 
cate that there was a spirit rising in 
Scotland upon this subject that would 
not be easily quelled, and in the City of 
Glasgow, a few days ago, he saw a part 
of that spirit. It was a spirit he did not 
wish to see raised in Scotland or any- 
where else; but if they wanted to put 
down that spirit, and obtain peace and 
prevent Communism, they must do jus- 
tice. It was their injustice that was 
bringing about that spirit. There was 
not a more law-abiding people than the 
people of Scotland ; but he believed, if 
they could get the evidence of the cases 
of oppression perpetrated by Scotch 
lairds on their own people, the House 
would be shocked, and it would exeeed 
in atrocity and enormity almost any- 
thing that had been perpetrated in Ire- 
land, which was certainly saying a good 
deal. But there was no public opinion 
in Scotland. The people were isolated, 
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and were thus prevented from combining 
for self-defence, and they had been 
trampled upon in consequence. He was 
anxious to hear the defence of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate, and what he was going to 
propose in a practical shape to put an 
end to this atrocious system ; because, 
as he had said before, there was a spirit 
rising in the Island of Skye which it 
would be hard to suppress without blood- 
shed, and if there- was bloodshed in 
Scotland the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew the consequences. He 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would deal with this question in 
a serious spirit, and do something to 
check this movement that was rising 
and increasing every day, and which 
might soon be a very serious embarrass- 
ment to the Government. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he thought the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had done great 
good in bringing forward this subject. 
The Lord Advocate would be strength- 
ened very much by this debate in carry- 
ing out the reforms which were needed. 
He would like the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to state the facts connected 
with the Procurator Fiscal of Aberdeen, 
to whom the hon. Member for Glasgow 
had referred. He was an official who 
was highly esteemed, and in whom great 
confidence had been shown. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Sir George Balfour) that the 
subject was of great importance; but 
the Motion did not require the kind of 
support which it received from the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane), 
who imported into the discussion a great 
variety of topics which really had very 
little to do with the subject. This was 
not the occasion to inveigh against the 
Land Laws of Scotland, nor, indeed, to 
refer to the excitement which prevailed 
in some parts of the Western Highlands, 
with which, possibly, the hon. Mem- 
ber might have had something to do. 
He agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Member for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
Balfour) that the hon. Member for 
Glasgow had done good service in 
bringing this question forward, and he 
also agreed very much with what the 
Motion proposed. He thought, how- 
ever, that in recent appointments there 
had been a stipulation that Procurators 
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Fiscal should not take private practice, 


and that was a step in the direction of 


the present Motion. He was afraid that 
there would be a difficulty in cases 
where those officials received only small 
salaries if they were not to be allowed 
to take private practice. It would also be 
an evil if a lower class of men were 
appointed to fill these offices; but even 
such cases might be met by the sugges- 
tion of giving a Procurator Fiscal several 
districts in common. The fact that the 
Procurator Fiscal was engaged in private 
practice and employed as a land agent 
might render his task a difficult one; 
but he (Mr. Dalrymple) could not admit 
that the result was of the kind that had 
been described. It had been said that 
a Procurator Fiscal so engaged might 
be too ready to proceed against persons 
on account of any offence; but his im- 
pression was that the result of such 
business relations was apt to be that 
crime was not proceeded against enough, 
rather than that it was proceeded against 
with too great celerity. Whatever might 
be the state of matters in particular dis- 
tricts, he was of opinion that, as far as 
possible, the Procurators Fiscal should 
devote themselves to their public duties ; 
and he trusted that that would be the 
view taken by the Lord Advocate. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
he thought the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Glasgow deserved credit for 
bringing forward this Motion. Per- 
sonally, he had for many years taken a 
great interest in it; and in 1877, on the 
Sheriffs’ Court Bill, he moved an Amend- 
ment in the direction of his hon. Friend’s 
Motion. That Amendment the House 
divided upon in his absence ; butit was, 
although lost, nevertheless supported 
by a majority of the Scottish Members. 
He was quite aware that it was stated 
on that occasion that there was difficulty 
in confining a Fiscal to his duties as 
prosecutor, owing to the expense which 
would be incyrred in the payment of 
larger salaries. No doubt, some years 
ago a Royal Commission reported against 
such a proposal; but a very consider- 
able minority on that Commission were 
of opinion that that circumstance should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of the 
change. As the Report of the Commission 
on the Highlands and Islands had been 
laid upon the Table of the House, although 
it was not yet in the hands of Members, 
he thought he was entitled to refer to it 
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so far as to say that the Commission 
which sat last year found it necessary to 
touch in their Report upon this particular 
point, and by a very large majority, in- 
deed, they reported that Procurators 
Fiscal should be strictly confined to 
their duties. He trusted the Lord 
Advocate would look at this matter 
seriously, as the speech of the hon. 
Member for Buteshire (Mr. Dalrymple) 
showed that it was not a Party question. 
The time, he thought, had come when 
the Government must take up this ques- 
tion by deciding it as a whole. It was 
not, he thought, necessary to have a 
Procurator Fiscal in each county. An 
efficient person might be appointed to a 
certain district, and deserving men could 
have their positions improved by transfer 
from minor to more important districts. 
He thought they were entitled to call 
upon the Lord Advocate to give a very 
explicit answer as to what the Govern- 
ment intended to do. If they did not 
obtain such an answer, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow was bound, by a Divi- 
sion, to test the opinion of the Scottish 
Members. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that he did not altogether agree with 
all that had been said by the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane), 
and neither could he endorse some of 
the observations which fell from the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). A 
main principle of the Motion of the hon. 
Member, however, was one which must 
commend itself to the House. It was 
most desirable, wherever it was possible, 
that Procurators should be paid entirely 
by salaries, and not by private practice. 
The question was a practical and finan- 
cial one, as well as one of area; but he 
had doubts as to whether the proposal 
in the Motion could be carried out in 
every case, both on account of the area 
of the district and the salary to be given. 
He hoped the Lord Advocate would be 
able to tell them that the object they 
had in view, if not entirely, would to a 
large degree be entertained. With re- 
gard to General Burroughs, he thought 
it was a matter of regret that he had 
refused to give a promise to the Com- 
mission that he would take no steps 
against any tenants who came forward 
as witnesses. In one case that had 
been brought forward against General 
Burroughs the man was not a tenant 
at all, but merely the relation of a 
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tenant who had been allowed to remain 


on. 
Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) : There can be no doubt of the 
importance of the question that has been 
raised by this Motion; but I scarcely 
think it will be expected that I should 
traverse the earlier part of my hon. 
Friend’s address, in which he entered 
into, or touched upon, some of the more 
general questions arising as between 
ublic and private prosecutions. We 
se that that is avery vexed question ; 
but, I think, on the whole, we in Scot- 
land prefer our own system. Of course, 
that system is not perfect ; but the state- 
ment I have just made will have general 
assent. I should scarcely have thought 
it necessary to say this much had it not 
been for some language which fell from 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Macfar- 
lane) inregard tothatsystem. The system 
which prevails in Scotland, I believe, 
not only leads to the detection of crime 
more effectually than the system which 
prevails in the South, but it affords very 
important safeguards to the innocent. 
We have in Scotland prosecutions con- 
ducted by responsible public officials ; 
and inquiries which are carried out, not 
by any means with the object of obtain- 
ing aconviction, right or wrong, but for 
the purpose of obtaining full informa- 
tion in the first place, and of seeking a 
conviction only if the responsible autho- 
rities are satisfied that the accused are 
really guilty. Each case is examined 
in a judicial spirit; and no proceedings 
are directed to be taken except in cases 
where it is believed there is guilt, and 
where there is a reasonable prospect 
of that guilt being established by evi- 
dence. Undoubtedly, a very important 
protection is thus thrown around persons 
who may have become the victims of 
suspicion, or of charges which prove to 
be unfounded. On that point I think 
there is great superiority in the Scotch 
system. I do not go into the matter 
of declarations, which my hon. Friend 
touched upon ; but that does seem to me 
to be a very important feature of our 
system, because it}’gives,fan accused 
person, as soon as he is apprehended 
and put under charge, an opportunity of 
saying anything he chooses, but he is not 
compelled to speak. An opportunity 
is offered to him to say anything he has 
to say; andI well know from experience 
that this not infrequently results in 
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innocent persons, when they tell what is 
a true story, which is immediately in- 
vestigated, being set at liberty. No 
doubt, it does sometimes happen that 
embarrassing admissions are made b 

guilty persons, or falsehoods told, which, 
when they come to be confronted with 
the evidence given at the trial, aid in 
their conviction; but I do not suppose 
anyone will think that is to the public 
disadvantage. In one criticism of my 
hon. Friend I very much sympathize— 
namely, that which he made in regard 
to prisoners not being allowed access to 
their solicitors or their friends during a 
particular stage of theinquiry. On that 
point I feel the force of what has been 
said. But, in coming to the main ques- 
tion raised by my hon. Friend, I think 
it right to say he must be under some 
misapprehension. Those who are not 
familiar with our Scotch system would 
greatly err if they supposed Procurators 
Fiscal have nearly the amount of power 
which he—no doubt inadvertently—led 
the House to suppose. A Procurator 
Fiscal, in what he does, acts both under 
the Sheriff of the county, and under the 
Lord Advocate and his subordinates in 
the Orown Office. He is amenable to 
both ; and while it is true that some of 
the more trivial cases are not reported to 
the Crown Office, all grave cases are re- 
ported to that, where they are considered, 
and further proceedings or further in- 
quiries are directed, or no proceedings 
ordered, as the Lord} Advocate or his 
deputies think right. It would, there- 
fore, be quite a mistake to imagine that 
a Procurator Fiscal has anything like 
large judgment and entire control which 
might have been supposed from some 
portions of my hon. Friend’s speech. 
The system is well known to Scotch 
Members; and I do not think it is neces- 
sary to say more on that head. In regard 
to the more general question of principle 
which has been raised, I should entirely 
assent to the view that, wherever you 
can get competent and efficient men to 
devote their services exclusively to this 
or any other public duty, it is desirable 
that such exclusive services should be 
obtained ; and that, I think, is the main 
proposition that my hon. Friend desires 
to have affirmed. But that must always 
be under conditions; and I think my 
hon. Friend recognizes this in one part 
of his Resolution, when he says that 
“wherever possible” they shall be re- 
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strained from engaging in private prac- 
tice. This I interpret as a recognition 
of the fact that, without greatly higher 
salaries, it would be quite impossible to 
obtain the exclusive services of gentle- 
men of the class who have hitherto held 
the office of Procurator Fiscal. It is, 
however, not merely a question of money, 
as I shall immediately pointout. Some- 
thing has beensaid in regard to the union 
and the consolidation of the areas which 
are under the charge of different Fiscals ; 
and if this could be accomplished, one 
very great difficulty would be got over. 
If it were possible, by placing a larger 
district under the authority of one man, 
to amalgamate offices now held sepa- 
rately, this would afford a means of pro- 
viding an adequate salary for one good 
official. But anyone who is familiar 
with Scotland must know that that is 
very seldom possible. The great diffi- 
culty is that you cannot, if our system 
is to be effectively worked, have Pro- 
curators Fiscal located at too great dis- 
tances from each other. You must have 
the Procurators Fiscal reasonably acces- 
sible to the inhabitants of the particular 
area, so that the police may report to him, 
and he may be able to proceed with his 
investigation as speedily as possible, 
going personally, in many cases, to the 
place where the crime has been com- 
mitted, and also that witnesses may be 
brought to him for precognition. It 
will, therefore, be seen that there isa 
practical limit to the consolidation or 
union of areas; and it often is neces- 
sary, and, I fear, will remain neces- 
sary, to have a Procurator Fiscal at 
places where his official duties do not 
give him full employment. In many 
other branches of the Public Service you 
can work a man to the full by putting 
more districts under his authority ; but, 
for the reasons I have stated, this fre- 
quently could not be done in the case of 
a Procurator Fiscal. There is nothing 
more familiar in human experience than 
this—that if you are to have an efficient 
man you must havea man in reasonably 
full employment. You get the best 
work out of the man who is worked up 
to nearly or altogether to his full power, 
and there can be no doubt that if in the 
area which is under the charge of a 
man who has not full employment in 
his official duties, and who is debarred 


from taking other work, he would de-| 
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generate. His energy, his vigilance, 
his sagacity, his penetration—all those 
qualities which make a Fiscal— 
would seriously suffer. Sothat, while I 
acknowledge the general principle con- 
tended for by my hon. Friend, I say 
that the qualification ‘‘ wherever pos- 
sible ’’ should be extended to the whole 
of his Resolution. This matter was 
very fully considered by the Royal Com- 
mission which sat on the Scottish Law 
Courts from 1868 to 1871; and we who 
are familiar with it know that it was 
probably one of the strongest Commis- 
sions which has ever inquired into the 
important range of subjects submitted 
to it. A great deal of evidence was 
laid before that Commission, and most 
of the Members were men who had them- 
selves had great practical experience of 
its working. It is only right that I 
should read the few lines in which they 
dealt with the subject now before the 
House, for the purpose of showing that 
it is not quite so easy or so plain a matter 
as might be thought from the speech of 
my hon. Friend. These lines read— 


‘* With reference to the office of Procurator 
Fiscal, we approve of the mode in which these 
officials were appointed, and the conditions 
under which they hold office. The majority do 
not concur in the suggestion that Procurators 
Fiscal should be prohibited from private prac- 
tice, and think the effect of such a prohibition 
might not infrequently be to prevent the public 
from obtaining for this important office the 
services of the most suitable person. The mi- 
nority, who consider that the ends of justice 
would be better attained if the Procurators 
Fiscal were debarred from private professional 
practice, are at the same time persuaded that 
this view can only be carried out by enlarging 
the present rates of salaries allowed to these 
officials, and giving them a corresponding re- 
tiring allowance.” 


It will be seen that there was a majority 
of that exceedingly well-informed and 
influential Commission who did not see 
their way to laying down any such hard- 
and-fast rule. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman read the 
names ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The list is a long one. I 
will give it to the hon. Member; but I 
may only mention to the House that the 
Members comprised many of the most 
eminent lawyers in England and Scot- 
land, and gentlemen representing varied 


interests. The hon. Member for North 
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Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke), 
the hon. Member for Dumbarton (Mr. 
Orr-Ewing), the right hon. Member for 
North Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth), and 
. the present Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
(Mr. Harrison) were Members of that 
Commission, which, alike from its con- 
stitution and the result of its labours, 
commanded the greatest respect in Scot- 
land. To the general principle I en- 
tirely assent ; and the best evidence of 
this, both with respect to this particular 
office and another office that has been 
referred to, is that in nearly every case 
of the appointment of a Sheriff Clerk 
with which I have had to do, a clause 
has been inserted in the Commission 
restraining the person appointed from 
engaging in private practice. I may 
point out that the appointment of Pro- 
curators Fiscal does not rest with the 
Government. Under the Act of 1877, 
Fiscals are appointed by the Sheriff, 
and only the approval of the Home 
Secretary is required. But I may add, 
with respect to the vacancies that have 
occurred since I have been in Office, that 
whenever the Sheriff has spoken to me 
before making an appointment, I have 
asked—‘‘Is there such a salary as will 
induce a good man to accept the office, 
giving up other work?” In some cases 
such a man has been found, in others 
he has not; but I think the House will 
see that the general principle is recog- 
nized by the Government, and that as 
far as the conditions of the case will 
permit. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: What of the 
case of Aberdeen ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I cannot speak as to that; 
the appointment was made before I came 
into Office. I think it is to be regretted 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow should have thought it neces- 
sary, in support of the general prin- 
ciple which he advocated, to say some 
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Fiscal are, and also of ascertaining the 
public estimate of them; and I can say 
that I do not believe that there exists in 
Scotland, or in any other country, a body 
of more honourable, or more zealous 
public officials, or of public servants 
who are more efficient in the discharge 
of their duties. I have not only to judge 
of their work, but to consider any com- 
plaints that may be urged against them, 
either in respect of omission or of over- 
zeal; and the result of the inquiries 
made has been generally, if not almost 
invariably, to vindicate the Procurators 
Fiscal. In none of the cases which we 
have had occasion to investigate have 
we found the conduct of any one of those 
gentlemen deserving of censure on the 
ground of impropriety. There may have 
been errors of judgment; but I regret 
that my hon. Friend used the expres- 
sion to which I have referred, as I am 
satisfied that it was not in accordance 
with the fact. He mentioned a number 
of particular cases in aid of his general 
argument, and he classed these under 
various heads. The first I understand 
to be cases in which he says that pro- 
ceedings should have been taken and 
were not taken ; and he mentioned a class 
of offences under an Act of Parliament of 
which he was the author which dealt with 
certain classes of bankruptcy frauds. In 
this connection he stated that there were 
scores of cases in which no proceedings 
were taken. I daresay there are scores 
of cases in which no proceedings are 
taken, because I have considered many 
of them myself, and have directed that 
proceedings should not be taken; but 
if my hon. Friend means to say that 
there have been scores of cases under 
that Statute in which proceedings were 
not taken when they ought to have been 
taken, then I must entirely deny the 
statement. Numbers of cases have been 
reported and sent up in due course by 
the Fiscals to the Crown Office and there 


things to which I cannot assent, but! considered by the Advocates Depute— 
from which I must express a very em- | very often by the Solicitor General and 


phatic dissent. He said, among other 
things, that there was no class regarded 
with so wide suspicion as the Procurators 
Fiscal in Scotland. 
I entirely dissent from that statement. 
I think I have had as good means as 


most people—and better, perhaps, than | the Statute. 
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myself—and where we have thought 
that a case of contravention of the Act 
was made out, we have always directed 
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really no ground for proceeding under 
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taken ; because creditors are very apt to 
smart when they do not get their money, 
and a certain element of intelligible 
vindictiveness enters into their conduct 
in pressing such charges. It, there- 
fore, becomes the duty of those who 
have to examine such cases to apply 
their judgment and knowledge of the 
law and of facts; and I think, if my hon. 
Friend had the details of these cases, 
he would not be able to show any case 
in which proceedings should have been 
taken and were not taken. A number 
of other matters were entered into by 
my hon. Friend, in regard to which I do 
not think it would be right to detain the 
House. The Old Mill Reformatory case 
was the subject of a very careful and 
detailed inquiry by Mr. Rutherfurd, now 
Sheriff-Substitute in Edinburgh, and Dr. 
Littlejohn. It was a very mysterious 
business in the end as well as in the 
beginning; but it certainly is not the 
case that the facts were not sifted. The 
facts were sifted in the fullest possilbe 
way, not only by local inquiry, but by 
this Commission sent down from Edin- 
burgh, consisting of gentlemen having 
no sort of connection with the locality. 
My hon. Friend referred to another case 
where he said there should have been a 
prosecution 

Dr. CAMERON explained that he 
was referring to the same subject. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The result of not one, but of 
several inquiries into this matter, failed 
to show that there had been any adultera- 
tion of the supply of milk. I know 
there was a statement sent out in a docu- 
ment purporting to show that from the 
quantity of milk sold compared with the 
actual yield there must have been water 
in it. Rival calculations were made; 
but the judgment of that entirely im- 
partial tribunal was to establish that 
nothing of the kind had been proved. 
It was, undoubtedly, a very mysterious 
disease; and it was supposed that it 
must have been due to some singular 
fungus which had got into the water 
used either in washing out the pails or 
put into the milk. But there was no 
evidence which would have warranted a 
prosecution in any Court. Something 
has been said in regard to the expense 
of certain proceedings with reference to 
lunatics. Thane been asked a Question 
about the same matter before, and it 
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seemed to me then, as it does now, that 
the expense was very great. Some com- 
munications have taken place on that 
subject, and the matter is being inquired 
into. There are some other detailed 
matters that have been mentioned ; but L 
do not think I should detain the House 
by going intothem. While we assent to 
the general principle—and I think we 
have shown the sincerity of that assent 
by carrying out that principle as far as 
it was in our power—I am afraid that 
there are difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing it fully into effect which my hon. 
Friend may not have appreciated, but 
which I think, from what I have said, 
the House will understand. It is not 
necessary to occupy the time of the 
House by going into what was said by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Kirkealdy Burghs (Sir George Camp- 
bell). He recognized the general ex- 
cellence of the system, but thought it 
might be improved ; and, of course, all 
of us would be glad to improve it if 
we could. I did regret the language 
employed bythe hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Macfarlane), and it did come in 
very striking, as well as very sudden, con- 
trast to the language of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Kirkealdy Burghs ; 
because while my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Kirkcaldy Burghs spoke with 
approbation of the criminal system of 
Scotland generally, the hon. Member 
for Carlow thought fit to characterize it 
as ‘corrupt and rotten.” I am glad 
that language was not used by a Scotch 
Member. I am quite sure it would 
not be endorsed by any Scotch Mem- 
ber; and I think I may say the same of 
a good deal of the other language which 
the hon. Member for Carlow thought fit 
to employ. My hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Kincardineshire (Sir 
George Balfour) put some questions in 
regard to some particular accounts. I 
have not all the details of these accounts. 
The head he referred to contains a great 
variety of expenses. There are still a 
few Fiscals who are paid by fees. Most 
of them are paid by salary, but there 
are still a few who are paid by fees ; and 
these, with other charges, are entered 
under the general head to which my hon. 
and gallant Friend refers. I may point 
out, before sitting down, that while this 
matter has been, and will be, kept in 
view in future appointments, it would, 
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of course, be impossible, without very 
large compensation, to alter the tenure 
of those who took office under the system 
which now prevails. It has been always 
regarded—and I think rightly regarded 
—as of paramount importance to get the 
services of the very best men for this 
class of work—men who will command 
—as I believe they do command—the 
confidence of the country as a whole. 
Many of them have been engaged in pri- 
vate practice before and since their ap- 
pointment ; and it is quite plain that the 
tenure of their office could not be altered 
after they had accepted it without seeing 
that full justice was done to them. I 
hope my hon. Friend will be satisfied 
with what I have said, and will see that 
the matter has not been overlooked, and 
will not be overlooked. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE considered the 
statement of the Lord Advocate entirely 
unsatisfactory. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had distinctly ad- 
mitted that it would be desirable, if 
possible, to have Procurators Fiscal de- 
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legal knowledge, high character, and 
experience of life, would not be properly 
remunerated at thatrate. The question 
was one which the Treasury must face. 
It was monstrous that in a country 
which contributed so much as Scotland 
did to the Imperial Exchequer a matter 
of a few thousand pounds should be 
allowed to stand in the way of a more 
efficient method of administering justice. 
He thought that in a discussion of this 
kind, turning, after all, upon a question 
of money, they ought to be favoured 
with the presence of a Representative of 
the Treasury. He observed the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) looked in a short time ago; 
but apparently he just came into the 
House to go out. Certainly he was not 
here more than five minutes. The Lord 
Advocate confessed that the difficulty 
was one of money; and he knew per- 
fectly well that there was a strong feel- 
ing in Scotland that until this money 
difficulty was got over, and Procurators 
Fiscal were made entirely independent 
of other influences of every kind, the 
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a matter of so great importance to Scot- 
land a few hundred, or even a few thou- 
sand pounds should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of a change which was 
necessary to secure public confidence in 
the administration of justice. The Lord 
Advocate had also contended that it 
would be necessary, in some parts of the 
country where the population was scanty, 
to maintain the present system. But 
those were the very districts in which it 
was necessary for the Procurators Fiscal 
to be free from every kind of entangle- 
ment with local interests; for in the large 
towns, such as Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
the chances were that the Procurators 
would not be interested in the cases 
brought to their notice otherwise than 
from their official position, whereas in 
the country districts the probability was 
that the reverse would be the case. As 
to the salary to be paid to officials of 
this class, he thought the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) took too 
low an estimate of the amount when he 
spoke of £300 or £360. He thought 
that men having the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the post, with regard alike to 
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generally—for he knew the great ma- 
jority of them were men who were above 
suspicion—still, the system exposed 
them to temptations which ought not to 
exist. Nosystem ought to be maintained 
in public life which did so expose them. 
He did not wish to prolong the discus- 
sion; but rose merely to tell the Lord 
Advocate that he must not sujypose that 
his statement would satisfy the Scotch 
people, or that the Scotch Members 
would allow the matter to rest until the 
Government faced the financial diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, he 
thought the Scotch Members had great 
reason to be dissatisfied with the action 
of the Government in this matter, espe- 
cially as no Representative of the Trea- 
sury had been present. He was much 
disappointed by the speech of the Lord 
Advocate, for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman defended the system to a 
large extent. In his opinion, the system 
of appointing public prosecutors who 
were also engaged in private business 
was altogether indefensible. He was not 
prepared to say that in very many cases 
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serious harm to justice arose; but cer- 
tainly, where the Procurator Fiscal was 
engaged in a large private business, he 
often found himself in a position in which 
no man should be placed; and though 
he might not give way to the tempta- 
tions to which he was exposed, yet he 
was open—and necessarily open—to 
suspicion in many cases. He assured 
the Lord Advocate that there was a very 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction in Scot- 
land; and he hoped the Scotch Mem- 
bers would take a Division on the sub- 
ject as a protest against the present 
system, and against the manner in which 
Scotland was being treated by the Go- 
vernment and the Treasury officials. The 
Lord Advocate had admitted that the 
question was a question of money, and 
the proper Treasury official ought to 
have been present to hear the views of 
the Scotch Members on the subject. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, there could be no 
doubt that it would be for the advantage 
of the public that Procurators Fiscal 
should have no private practice, but that 
they should be paid sufficient to enable 
them to perform the public business 
without any extraneous support. At the 
same time, he dissented from a great 
deal that had been said as to the posi- 
tion of the Procurators Fiscal of the 
country. There was not a more capable 
body of men, so far as he was acquainted 
with them. They discharged their 
duties most impartially, and in their 
hands the administration of justice was 
perfectly safe. He could not, however, 
conceal the fact that their conducting 
private practice, and having landed pro- 
prietors and others as their clients, ex- 
posed them to suspicion which they did 
not deserve. It would, therefore, be for 
the advantage of the public that they 
should be paid from public funds, and 
have no private practice whatever. The 
speech of the Lord Advocate seemed to 
him to have been somewhat misrepre- 
sented. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that he defended the Mo- 
tion theoretically ; but that, under pre- 
sent circumstances, he did not see his 
way to yield to the proposals made by 
the hon. Member for lien. Still, 
he agreed with those hon. Members who 
had stated that this question seemed to 
have been shunted, and not treated as it 
ought to have been by the Government. 
Certainly, some Member of the Treasury 
ought to have been present to give his 
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views on the subject, seeing that this 
was more a financial question than any- 
thing else. If a Division were taken 
he should support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, for this reason— 
that he thought Procurators Fiscal 
should be paid by salary and have no 
private practice. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he hoped that before they went to a 
Division the House would know clearly 
what they were to divide upon. There 
was an apparent contradiction between 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow and the speech in which he in- 
troduced it. In his Motion he proposed 
that the change he suggested should be 
made wherever practicable—in other 
words, he admitted that there were 
cases in which it was impossible. The 
Lord Advocate had, moreover, shown 
that he was anxious to adopt the prin- 
ciple wherever it was possible. There- 
fore, on that point, the Government and 
the hon. Member were agreed. He 
thought the hon. Member had fixed the 
salary too low in placing it at £350 
a-year. They were now obtaining the 
services of some men to whom they paid 
£800 to £1,000 a-year, some of them 
being the most influential and able men 
they could obtain; and he thought the 
scale of remuneration suggested. by the 
hon. Member was much too low. The 
hon. Member had also said that he did 
not object to Procurators engaging in 
private business outside the area in 
which they were officially employed ; 
but the only private business a man 
could undertake would necessarily be in 
that area. He thought that if the House 
were asked to divide on the Motion as 
it was worded, it would be placed in a 
very awkward position. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
85: Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” again pro- 
posed. 


POST OFFICE OFFICIALS—APPOINT- 
MENT OF SOLICITORS TO POST- 
MASTERSHIPS.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL called 

attention to the impropriety of appoint- 

ing solicitors in practice to Postmaster- 
ships. The hon, Baronet had given No- 
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tice of the following Resolution, which, 
however, by the Forms of the House, he 
was precluded from moving :— 

*« That, in the opinion of this House, the re- 
sponsibility of appointing to Postmasterships, 
whatever the salary attached to the appoint- 
ment, should rest solely with the Postal Autho- 
rities, and that the present system of making 
such appointments in certain cases conditional 
upon a nomination by Members of Parliament, 
endorsed by the Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury, is anomalous, and calculated to in- 
terfere with the efficiency of the Postal and Tele- 
graph Service.” 

He remarked that the Motion was not 
at all of a personal or local character, 
and that it was one which had a very 
wide application. As it originally stood 
on the Paper, it applied specifically to an 
individual case in his own country— 
namely, the appointment of a solicitor to 
the Postmastership of Keith on the re- 
commendation of a Member of that 
House. But now he brought the matter 
forward entirely in the public interest ; 
and hon. Members opposite would be the 
more inclined to admit this if he re- 
minded them that this Motion was ver- 
batim the same as one which was sub- 
mitted to the House by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow in the last Parliament, and 
supported by a considerable number of 
the Gentlemen who now sat on the 
Treasury Bench. The support of the 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whom he had mentioned divested the 
Motion of anything like a personal or 
partizan character. He believed there 
could be nothing said against Mr. 
Fraser, who had been appointed Post- 
master at Keith, either as regarded his 
private character or his business quali- 
fications. But it so happened that a 
very sinister colour was thrown over the 
transaction by the fact that Mr. Fraser 
was at the time of his appointment poli- 
tical agent of the hon. Member for Banff- 
shire (Mr. R. W. Duff). That position 
he had since resigned; but the wider 
objection still remained. In the two 
instances in Scotland in which solicitors 
had been appointed Postmasters, of 
which Inverness was one, both appoint- 
ments were made previously to the tele- 
graph being taken over by the Post 
Office; consequently, the objection which 
he and most people entertained to 
solicitors having access to controversial 
confidential information conveyed in 
telegrams did not apply in those cases. 
But the objection did apply now; and 
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therefore he submitted that the appoint- 
ment of a solicitor, as in this ease, to an 
office which gave him such an insight 
into the affairs of his neighbours was 
most undesirable and improper. The 
terms of the present Motion, as he had 
said, were identical with one moved in 
the last Parliament by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). In that 
case his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bucks (Mr. Fremantle) had recom- 
mended an individual in his own 
county for a certain Postmastership. 
This individual was not a solicitor, so 
there was no objection to him on that 
ground ; but the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow characterized his appointment on 
the recommendation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bucks as a discreditable piece of 
jobbery. The hon. Member for Bucks 
candidly said the reason he nominated 
him was not only that he was well fitted 
to discharge the duties, but that he was 
a good Tory. Perhaps that was the 
reason which led the hon. Member for 
Glasgow to characterize the appointment 
as a piece of jobbery. He, however, 
did not wish to use any such expressions 
as to the recommendation of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Banffshire (Mr. 
Duff) ; but if he did he should have a 
precedent which was endorsed by the 
support of eight Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when in Opposition, 
including the present Postmaster Gene- 
ral. It was on no personal or private 
grounds that he objected to this appoint- 
ment. He appealed to the Postmaster 
General whether it would not be in the 
public interest that appointments such 
as this should be made by the Depart- 
ment over which he presided. and en- 
tirely without any reference either to the 
Member for the county in which the 
office was situated, or to the Govern- 
ment candidate at the last Election? It 
would be in the public interest, and in 
the interest of Members themselves; 
because he could imagine few things 
more irksome or more harassing than 
to have to decide between the com- 
peting claims of half-a-dozen candidates 
for some twopenny-halfpenny post office 
in a rural district. He submitted these 
considerations to the Postmaster General 
in the hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would show himself of the same 
mind as he was in 1878; and if he was 
not able to support the Motion by his 
vote, that he would give some very good 
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ground for a: awe from the conclu- 
sion at which he then arrived. 

Me. R. W. DUFF said, he was not 
prepared to go into the general question 
which had been raised by his hon. 
Friend ; but in the course of his speech 
he had alluded to an appointment for 
which he (Mr. Duff) might say he was 
responsible. With regard to Mr. Fra- 
ser’s appointment, at the time the office 
became vacant he (Mr. Duff) applied to 
the usual authorities to know if a prac- 
tising solicitor was capable of holding 
the appointment, and he ascertained 
that such an appointment had frequently 
been made. There was no doubt Mr. 
Fraser was admitted to be a most com- 
petent person for the office. A Memo- 
rial had been addressed to the Post- 
master General since the appointment 
had been criticized, to which there were 
989 signatories, two-thirds of whom 
were householders in the district, ex- 
pressing their confidence in the appoint- 
ment. On the other hand, a Petition 
had been got up against Mr. Fraser, 
signed by eight individuals, two of 
whom were non-resident, and who hap- 
pened to be agents of the Conservative 
Party in the district. His hon. Friend 
had also alluded to an occasion when a 
similar subject was brought before the 
House some years ago. On that occa- 
sion he (Mr. Duff) voted in favour of 
these appointments being given by the 
Treasury ; and he was much obliged to 
his hon. Friend for recalling the fact, 
because it was a proof of his (Mr. Duff’s) 
consistency on the present occasion. 
With regard to the opinions entertained 
by the Postmaster General, he thought 
his right hon. Friend would rather like 
to see the appointments in the hands of 
the Post Office; but during the time he 
had been in Office the Treasury had 
always exercised that patronage, and he 
did not suppose those who held Office 
under the Treasury would like to see it 
given up. And if his hon. Friend would 
refer to the Division List in 1878, he 
would find that all his own Friends con- 
nected with the Treasury were in favour 
of these appointments being given to the 
Treasury. With regard to the fact of a 
Postmaster being a solicitor, he had no 
doubt objection might exist on the 
ground of his having access to telegrams’; 
but, on the other hand, the Post Office 
was not prepared to pay people to do 
the work of the Post Office exclusively. 
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If an appointment of this kind was 
given to a grocer he would equally know 
all about everything that was going on 
among the other grocers, and he did 
not know that such an appointment 
would be any improvement upon the 
present system. He might remind his 
hon. Friend, in view of his objection to 
a solicitor having the appointment, that 
the Inverness Post Office, which was a 
much more important office than Keith, 
was given, he believed, by a Conserva- 
tive Member who was very much re- 
spected—Mr. Baillie. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: That 
was before the telegraphs were taken 
over by the Post Office. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that was 
quite true; but the Conservative Go- 
vernment never cancelled the appoint- 
ment after that date. He did not think 
a case had been made out against the 
appointment in question; and he was 
quite satisfied it was one which had 
given great satisfaction to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that the 
hon. Member had done good service by 
calling attention to the matter. This 
was the only instance of patronage in 
which a Member of the Party which 
happened at the time to be in Office was 
allowed to recommend a person to the 
Public Service, not for his fitness to dis- 
charge the duties of the office, but be- 
cause he happened to be a political sup- 
porter. In that question both Govern- 
ments were equally to blame; but he 
was quite sure that the Postmaster 
General would not say one thing when 
in Opposition and another when in 
Office ; and he hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would support the Motion. 
He had no desire whatever to throw any 
blame in this matter upon the present 
Government, because he was confident 
that if the Front Opposition Bench were 
oeeupied when the Estimates were being 
discussed, the Members of the late Go- 
vernment would have to confess that 
they were as much to blame with regard 
to this subject as their political oppo- 
nents. The real fault lay with the 
system under which these appointments 
were made. He trusted that now that 
the attention of the Government had 
been drawn to this subject, that system 
would be put an end to. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, with 
all due respect to the hon. Member for 
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Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff), contended 
that the recommendation of Mr. Fraser 
was not a fortunate one, because he was 
a political agent. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: He had ceased to 
be a political agent before he got the 
ny MEE 

m H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was, at any rate, a political partizan. 
Supposing a political agent happened to 
be a Postmaster, with access to the tele- 
grams, and during an election an im- 
portant telegram happened to be sent 
for the opposite Party, it would take 
some time to reach its destination. And 
supposing, also, that in the middle of 
some professional case, conducted by 
the Postmaster as a solicitor, a telegram 
came which was of material importance 
to the opposite side, and referring to 
some point of law, would he not be open 
to a temptation which ought not to be 
thrown in the way of a public official? 
The Government should look carefully 
into these matters, which appeared liable 
to lead to grave abuses. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — ALLOT- 
MENTS EXTENSION ACT, 1882. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, in rising to 
call attention to the action of the Charity 
Commissioners with regard to the Al- 
lotments Extension Act, 1882, re- 
marked. that this was a subject that 
affected thousands of the very poorest 
agricultural labourers in the country ; 
and it was no exaggeration to say that 
it was one that was a matter of life and 
death to them, as it made the difference 
between their being half-starved and 
having enough to eat. He was sitting 
down some time ago with a man and 
his family, who were having dinner on 
bread and onions; and, but for the allot- 
ment, they would have been minus the 
onions when they sat down to table. He 
was glad to see the Prime Minister in his 
place, because he found it necessary to 
appeal to the Government, instead of to 
the Charity Commissioners, in order to 
know from them whether an Act of Par- 
liament passed for the benefit of poor 
labouring men was to be entirely ignored 
or rendered a dead letter? It would be 
in the recollection of the House that in 
1882 an Act was passed which provided 
that the Trustees of all the Charity lands 
of the country, the proceeds of which 
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were not devoted to educational, eccle- 
siastical, or apprenticeship purposes, 
should be compelled to offer these lands 
to the agricultural labourers and others 
in the parishes in which they were situ- 
ated. In the original draft of the Act, 
the County Court was made the Court 
of Appeal from the Trustees; but, un- 
fortunately, as the Bill was passing 
through Parliament, the Charity Com- 
missioners were substituted for the 
County Court, with the result that the 
Act had, in many cases, become a dead 
letter. The object of the Act was to 
insure the land being offered in plots 
of not more than one acre to poor 
labourers at a fair rent — that was, 
at an agricultural rent. Every hon. 
Member in that House must be con- 
vinced of the immense importance of 
such plots of land to the agricultural 
labourer. In many cases the Trustees 
of the Charity lands had acted in the 
most liberal and enlightened manner; 
but in the majority of instances they 
had either not acted at all, or they had 
imposed restrictions altogether illegal, 
as to rent and so forth, which had made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for these 
poor men to avail themselves of the Act. 
In all the cases where the Trustees de- 
clined to move it was the duty of the 
Charity Commissioners to enforce the 
compulsory clause of the Act. Instead 
of doing so, they had, in many instances, 
refrained from acting, and in some cases 
had aided the Trustees in their efforts to 
defeat the Act. Such had been the dead- 
lock that a Society—the Allotments Ex- 
tension Association—had been estab- 
lished to see that an Act of Parliament 
passed almost unanimously should not 
be allowed to become useless owing to 
the disinclination to move on the part 
of those responsible to carry it out. In 
these circumstances, he had been forced 
to call the attention of the House to the 
subject. He possessed a list of some 70 
or 80 cases, with reference to which be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 letters had passed 
between the Allotments Extension Asso- 
ciation, the Charity Commissioners, and 
the Trustees. In most of these cases, 
had the Charity Commissioners written 
a single letter to the Trustees, pointing 
out the compulsory character of the Act, 
and requiring them to move the land, 
would have been in possession of the 
land by this time. As a matter of fact, 
there had been constant delays, and, in 
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most cases, the applicants were now no 
better off than they were 18 months 
ago, when they began their applications. 
There were thousands of men who, when 
the Allotments Extension Act was passed, 
looked upon it as a little salvation for 
them, and their disappointment was very 
great when they found that they had 
been deprived of the benefit which it 
conferred upon them. The applications 
made to the Charity Commissioners dur- 
ing the last 16 months to see that the law 
should be enforced had proved fruitless. 
The men had been, in many cases, told 
that the land was too remote, while, in 
fact, it was quite near and very suitable. 
These English agricultural labourers 
had displayed exemplary patience in the 
matter. While in Scotland they heard 
that something like revolution would 
ensue if justice were not done, the la- 
bourers in England were very patient, 
though they had in one case threatened 
to out the church bell ropes. The men 
felt the grievance all the more acutely, 
because the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament were clear and precise. He 
maintained that the Commissioners had 
no right to decide, as they had done in 
some cases, that grass land should not 
be put into the hands of the men. The 
Commissioners excused themselves by 
saying that the income from grass lands 
would be greater than if these lands 
were cut up. But what were the facts ? 
Among others, he would mention to the 
House a case which occurred at Hadden- 
ham. There the land was grass land; 
but the men were refused it. The land 
was let locally at about £5 for 10 acres, 
and the men were asked to pay 32s. 
an acre for it. That land was let at the 
rate of about 10s. an acre. Now, where 
was the advantage to the Charity? 
Then there was another case which was 
published in The Bury and Norwich Post. 
The editor of that paper complained 
very properly of the manner in which 
the labourers were treated. He said 
that the land was let in allotments to 
16 villagers. That word “villagers’’ 
sounded very well; but the worst of it 
was that the land had previously been 
let at 40s. an acre, while the cottagers 
were obliged to pay 55s. for it. That 
was illegal, because the Act said that 
the plots should be let at the same 
rate as land of the same quality in the 
parish. The editor went on to say, how- 
ever, that he did not think the men 
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would gain much by their plots this 
year, owing to the high rent, though 
they might, perhaps, do so next year. 
The men were afraid of the Charity 
Commissioners, and they mistrusted 
them. When the Act was before the 
House of Commons a Petition was 
sent in its favour from a district with 
which he was acquainted, and the Peti- 
tioners prayed that no power should be 
placed in the hands of the Charity Com- 
missioners for the purpose of granting 
allotments; but that the power should 
be vested in the Vestry, which had 
hitherto exercised wisely the powers that 
had been intrusted to it. He hoped 
that when a Local Authority in counties 
was created the management of these 
lands would be one of the duties in- 
trusted to it. He would point out 
that in many cases the labourers were 
willing to give a higher rent for the land 
than the 'I'rustees obtained from others 
to whom they let it; and that when 
the Allotments Association wrote to the 
Charity Commissioners on the subject 
they declined to discuss it, except with 
persons interested under the Act. It 
was not a question now between the 
labourers and the Charity Oommis- 
sioners, but between the Charity Com- 
missioners and the Government. He 
hailed the time when local self-govern- 
ment would be established, which would 
enable the labourers to protect them- 
selves. People talked about setting class 
against class; but the action of the 
Charity Commissioners, especially in the 
matter of these allotments, had tended 
more to set class against class than any 
agitation that he knew of. He hadseen 
it, and could prove it by letters which 
he had received. Sometimes, also, the 
Trustees demanded payment of a year’s 
rent in advance. Now, to ask an agri- 
cultural labourer to pay down two or 
three sovereigns in advance, as had been 
done, was adding insult to injury. Re- 
presentative rural governments would 
prevent. such injustice as he had de- 
scribed, and would be only second in 
importance to the Representation of the 
People Bill. The condition of these 
men was one that entitled them to fair 
and generous consideration; and that, 
he thought, they had not had. He had 
himself taxed the Chairman of the 
Charity Commissioners (Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald) with unhandsome opposition 
to the Bill during its passage through 
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Parliament. The question was, would the 
Government allow the Charity Commis- 
sioners to override an Act of Parlia- 
ment? He was tired of applying to the 
Charity Commissioners. He was told 
that if he went to them he would get 
what he wanted; but he went to them 
once, and he would not go again. He 
did not see why he should ask as a 
favour that which they were bound to 
do by Act of Parliament. A case had 
been brought to his notice in which the 
Trustees were selling a piece of land; 
’ and when the purchasers found that the 
sale was contrary to Act of Parliament 
they wished to withdraw; but the 
Charity Commissioners would not allow 
them. The sale was completed, and 
the land lost to the men. There 
was very little doubt that the Charity 
Commissioners were at the back of 
the vendors in this case, and that they 
had arbitrarily overridden an Act of 
Parliament, the terms of which were 
mandatory. If they continued to act as 
they had hitherto done, it must follow 
that the Orders of the House of Com- 
mons would become subordinate to those 
of the Commissioners. If necessary, he 
could give 60 or 70 cases where the Act 
had been disregarded ; and it was ren- 
dered absolutely impossible for those 
for whose benefit it was passed to reap 
any advantage from it. Men began to 
despair ; and in a letter, which he had 
unfortunately not brought with him, a 
labourer in Norfolk said that, before the 
passing of the Act, he had intended to 
emigrate, but had decided otherwise | 
when the Act was passed. He had 
thought he could get along with a bit 
of land; but now, since he had seen 
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whose cause he was advocating were 
not Soudanese or Blacks, or they might 
get attention, but common English 
people, who were suffering a great wrong 
through being deprived of the benefits 
which that House had intended to confer 
upon them. He hoped no mere per- 
functory answer would be given by the 
Government to the serious case he had 
brought before the House. . 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked what other 
answer could be possibly made to the 
elaborate statements which had taken 
over an hour to lay before the House? 
There was no man in the House more 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Allot- 
ments Act than himself; and he believed 
almost any man who had the interests 
of the peasantry of this country at heart 
would be anxious to facilitate the Act. 
The course taken by the hon. Gentleman 
was inconvenient and somewhat unfair. 
The charges made by the hon. Gentle- 
man should either have been communi- 
cated te him in advance, so that he 
could have made inquiry, or they should 
be investigated by the Select Committee 
which was appointed a short time ago. 
His right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works was the Chairman of 
the Committee ; and a Member of the 
Committee was the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), than whom no one 
had done more in obtaining allotments 
for labourers. He thought the constitu- 
tion of the Committee was a guarantee 
that the subject would be thoroughly 
threshed out. The Commissioners had 
come before him in cases affecting his 
own Office, and he had always found 
them as anxious as he was himself to 
earry out the Act. [Mr. Jessz Cotzines : 
The men have not the land.] As the 


country was evidently no place for a/| Act only came into operation last year, 
eed man. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) | they would hardly have the land by this 

elieved that that was true to a large | time. Undoubtedly, there were difficul- 
extent ; and what he contended for was | ties and obstacles in the way in some 
that the Commissioners were not judges | cases ; but the Commissioners had en- 
of what the Act should be. They were | deavoured, over and over again, in those 
intended to be simply a Court of Ap-| cases, to induce the Trustees to facili- 
peal to compel unwilling Trustees to | tate the working of the Act. As to the 
carry out the Act. It might be urged, | removal of Trustees, that was no easy 





however, that there had been a Select 
Committee appointed to consider the 
subject, and why not wait? But it 
must be borne in mind that a year and 
a-half had gone already, and compara- 
tively little had been done. The people 


Mr. Jesse Collings 





matter, and a good deal of legal pro- 
cedure had to be gone through before 
that could be done. Then, again, his 
hon. Friend had said that the answers he 
had made in a particular case were not 
candid answers. As far as he was con- 
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cerned, he repudiated that statement, 
and declared that the answers he gave 
were as straightforward and as candid 
as he could give. The Charity Com- 
missioners had just published their Re- 
port showing the working of the Act of 
the first year, and they stated that there 
was great difficulty in carrying out the 
Act. In the first place, it was very 
badly drawn, and consequently very 
difficult to construe. The most difficult 
questions were put to the Commissioners 
as to how the Act should be worked, 
and there was constant conflict between 
the Trustees and the Commissioners. He 
could only assure his hon. Friend that 
there had been two new Commissioners 
appointed this year; and to one of them, 
Sir F. Stanford, he had spoken very 
strongly in the interest of the labourer, 
and that gentleman was as anxious as 
his hon. Friend that the Act should be 
properly worked. The Act really needed 
some amendment before it could be 
looked upon as a practical Act. He 
thought that it was hardly fair to the 
Commissioners that his hon. Friend 
having, on the 9th of April, referred 
the whole of this question to a Select 
Committee, should on the 21st of the 
same month come down to the House 
with an elaborate statement which was 
not to be perfunctorily answered. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would bring all 
the cases of hardship he had enumerated 
before the Select Committee, and that 
they would have such a Report from the 
Oommittee as would show that the con- 
tentions of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Ipswich were in accordance with the 
facts. More the House would not expect 
him to say. 

Mr. ELTON said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Jesse Collings) showed im- 
patience of the actions, not only of the 
Commissioners, but of the ordinary Law 
Courts. Speaking as a Trustee of some 
of the lands over which this Act was 
supposed to operate, he asserted that it 
was clumsy and unworkable, and that 
it cast a grievous burden upon those who 
undertook the functions of Trustees. He 
very much doubted, too, whether the 
demand for allotments had not been 
greatly exaggerated. He had called the 
attention of the labourers in a large 
parish to the benefits of the Act, and 
they all refused to take advantage of it. 
They did not want allotments, because 
experience showed them it was cheaper 
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to buy the onions and turnips than to 
grow them. Let them take the cost of 
sowing and carrying the crop, and they 
would find that a crop of a quarter of 
an acre of potatoes or onions would cost 
about £1 more than the same quantity 
purchased. They on that side of the 
House were just as anxious to benefit 
the labourers as the hon. Member for 
Ipswich; but if the Allotment Act was 
to be of any service to them, it must 
undergo very considerable change. 

Mr. OLARE READ: I happen not to 
have had the honour of occupying a seat 
in this House when the Act now under 
discussion was passed; and, therefore, 
I am in a better position to offer some 
criticisms upon it. I may say, however, 
that I quite endorse what has fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Elton) who has just sat down, when he 
stated that this Act has proved a most 
unworkable one. The speech that has 
been made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
has, I think, displayed a lamentable 
want of knowledge as to the practical 
nature of the cultivation of these allot- 
ments, and also of the extreme difficulty 
under which the Trustees labour in 
carrying out the Act. I suppose it was 
the duty of the Trustees, in the first 
instance, to consider what were the 
original objects of the Charity, and to 
see that those objects should not be in- 
jured or altogether destroyed by the 
operation of the Act. When the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ipswich tells 
us that a certain extra rent is demanded 
from the agricultural labourer beyond 
that which is obtained from the farmer, 





‘I think he ought also to have stated 
| this fact—that it is invariably the case, 
| whenever we let land to the agricultural 
| labourers in acres, or half acres, or in 
| quarter acres, the rent charged always 
| includes the rates and tithes and the 
taxes; whereas all those charges, when 
the land is let to the farmer, are in- 
variably paid by the occupier. This 
fact, therefore, very naturally makes a 
considerable difference in the rents. 
Again, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ipswich thinks that it would be con- 
sistent in the case of Trusts, who have 
under their direction a good field of 
pasture land, which has, perhaps, been 
accumulating its fertility for centuries, 
| to break this up all of a sudden into 
allotments, whereby three or four years 
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of potato cultivation would render the 
land barren and unfruitful, and cer- 
tainly not worth half or even a fourth so 
much rent as it now fetches. Again, 
with regard to the possibility of carry- 
ing out this Act, I am inclined to say 
that, in the majority of the cases, it is 
almost impossible to carry out the Act. 
In the county with which I am most 
intimately acquainted, many parishes 
had allotments made when the common 
was inclosed, for the purpose of cut- 
ting fuel. If there be any fuel in the 
shape of peat to be dug it is dug up, 
and the land is consequently rendered 
comparatively valueless; and if the 
allotment be not suited for the purposes 
of fuel, it is often situated at the remote 
end of the common, and at a consider- 
able distance from the houses. I know 
of several instances in which these allot- 
ments run to the extent of from 10 to 
20 and even 30 acres; and they are, 
generally speaking, let to small traders 
or small farmers in the adjacent village. 
But if they are to be let as allotments 
they are, in the first place, often very 
inconveniently situated. I may also say 
that I do not think the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ipswich has the slightest 
knowledge of the difficulty that is’ ex- 
perienced in taking two or three acres 
of these fields for the purposes of allot- 
ments. The expense of putting up and 
maintaining fences, and of providing a 
road or even a path is considerable ; and 
there is no certainty, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman near me (Mr. Elton) 
has pointed out, that the tenants will 
continue to hold the land. Also, I am 
quite sure that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ipswich is not aware that 
the allotments have gone very much out 
of favour with agricultural labourers 
during the last few years. In my own 
district these allotments are, I am happy 
to say, very general, and when situated 
near a village and where they are let in 
plots not exceeding half an acre or a 
quarter of an acre—which is usually 
about all a man can cultivate with a 
spade—in such cases the allotments 
are most valuable. But I am sorry to 
say that I have noticed in that district 
within the last seven or eight years, and 
more particularly within the last two or 
three years, that a number of these 
allotments have remained unlet, and 
that the cultivation of others has very 
seriously deteriorated. 


Mr. Clare Read 
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POST OFFICE OFFICIALS—APPOINT- 
MENT OF SOLICITORS TO POST- 
MASTERSHIPS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he was sorry to draw the attention of the 
House from this subject back to the re- 
markable conduct of the Ministers, and 
especially the Posmaster General, in not 
making any answer to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wigtonshire (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell). He had risen to speak 
upon the question when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) had 
caught the Speaker’s eye. He observed 
the Secretary to the Treasury in his place; 
and he hoped that, as the Postmaster 
General was absent, he would deal with 
the question which had been raised by 
the hon. Member for Wigtonshire as to 
the patronage of the Treasury in the case 
of the smaller Postmasterships. That pa- 
tronage was a great misfortune both to 
the State and to individuals. It was ad- 
mitted that the hon. Member for Banff- 
shire (Mr. R. W. Duff) had obtained the 
appointment of Postmaster for his local 
agent at Keith—a solicitor—and it was 
obvious that great injustice might be 
done to other legal practitioners in the 
town by the circumstance that all tele- 
grams passed through his office. It was 
an unusual course for a Member of the 
Government to take to remain silent 
when a question was raised impugning 
the manner in which the patronage of 
his Department had been administered. 
This silence was the more remarkable 
that the right hon. Gentlema had, some 
few years ago, voted in support of a Mo- 
tion almost identical with that which 
had been put on the Paper by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wigtonshire 
but which he was not able to move by 
reason of the Forms of the House. The 
Motion to which he referred was also sup- 
ported.on that occasion by the Secretary 
to the Treasury, the present Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Ash- 
ley), the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
and by several other Members of the 
Government. He hoped the Secretary 
to the Treasury weal, assure the House 
that the Treasury was willing to hand 
over this patronage to the Post Office. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Eye was quite justified in calling atten- 
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tion to the great want of courtesy on the 
part of the Government. Surely the 
question now raised was of sufficient im- 
portance to claim some little attention 
even from Her Majesty’s Government. 
The absence of the Postmaster General at 
that moment was somewhat significant. 

Mr. COURTNEY: He went away 
because the discussion was over. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: As far as I can 
judge, the discussion is still going on. 

Mr. COURTNEY: There has been a 
long discussion on another subject. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
aware that some speeches had been in- 
terposed ; but he thought the Govern- 
ment should offer some explanation of 
their silence, and tell the House that 
they either would or would not look into 
the matter. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the dis- 
cussion had been raised an hour ago in 
the presence of the Postmaster General. 
He himself had not been in the House 
when the discussion began, and the 
Postmaster General left when the discus- 
sion dropped. [‘‘No!”] At all events, 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) got up and raised a discussion 
on a new subject. The hon. Member for 
Eye had attacked him (Mr. Courtney) ; 
but he knew as little about the matter as 
the hon. Member for Eye himself, so that 
his attack was perfectly uncalled for. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK held 
that it was the duty of the Members of 
the Government to remain on the Trea- 
sury Bench until the House went into 
Committee of Supply. Not long ago the 
House had to comment on the absence of 
Ministers from that Bench, which showed 
what a great change was coming over 
the conduct of the Business of the House. 
Unless hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
who received pay for sitting on the Trea- 
sury Bench attended to their duties, it 
was high time the House took the matter 
into its own hands. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the present 
conduct of the Government was part of 
a system which began the very first night 
of the Session by having a Minister pre- 
sent who was not to speak, and by having 
the Minister absent who was to speak. 
So, that night, they had a Minister pre- 
sent who said he knew nothing whatever 
about the subject before the House, and 
the Minister who knew about it was ab- 
sent. He thought the House had a 
right to complain of this. 
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Mason Genrrat ALEXANDER de- 
clared that the conduct of the Postmaster 
General in leaving the House without 
replying to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) was unworthy of a right hon. Gen- 
tleman occupying such a position. In his 
(Major General Alexander’s) view, the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) was right in expressing an 
opinion that the patronage, as far as the 
appointment of Postmasters was con- 
cerned, should not be in the hands of 
private individuals, but of a public De- 
partment. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that the 
Members of the present Government 
were too much in the habit of blowing 
hot and cold, advocating political purity 
when they were in Opposition, but 
pursuing a different course of conduct 
when they came into power. The case 
brought before the House was a glaring 
instance of indirect corruption, and the 
real reason the Postmaster General did 
not reply was that he felt the transaction 
was indefensible. All these appoint- 
ments should be made by competitive 
examination. It was most unjust thata 
political attorney should have the means 
of knowing what private telegrams to 
his political and legal rivals were about. 
In his opinion, judgment ought to go 
against the Government in this matter 
by default. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON com- 
plained of the contemptuous manner in 
which a question affecting the interests 
of the agricultural labourers had been 
treated by the Government, and ex- 
pressed his surprise that when a charge 
of having perpetrated a job had been 
brought against the Government, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, who knew 
nothing about the matter, had been put 
up to reply. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

SuprrLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusric Works anp Buiip- 
INGS. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £30,603, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Mainten- 
ance and Repair of Royal Palaces.”’ 


Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished tomake an appeal to the Secretary 
to the Treasury in regard to this Vote, 
which was one that had been subjected 
to a considerable amount of criticism 
year after year. What he desired was 
that the Secretary to the Treasury should 
give hon. Members a detailed statement 
with respect to the alterations and re- 
pairs which had been effected in some 
of the Palaces, and for what purposes 
made, so that they might have a proper 
idea of what the real state of things was. 
The last Government had consented to 
follow the plan as followed on the intro- 
duction of the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates, and for two Sessions made a 
statement for the purpose of placing the 
House in full possession of the facts of 
the case; and he thought it would only 
be fair that some explanation should 
be made in regard to the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, similar to those which the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty now gave. 
There was also a statement made with 
regard to India. For years they had 
obtained from the Secretary of State for 
India a full and clear explanation of the 
alterations in the Indian Expenditure; 
and in regard to the Civil Service Votes, 
he thought that it was desirable that 
the Heads of the different Departments 
should draw up statements which would 
enable the Secretary to the Treasury to 
place the Committee in possession of full 
detailed information as to the various 
items included in the different Votes. 
He hoped the Secretary to the Treasury 
would hereafter attend to that request. 
What he particularly wanted in regard 
to this Vote was that some explanation 
should be given by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works in regard to the 
heavy charges which year after year 
took place in reference to the Royal 
Palaces. It was well known that some 
of these Royal Palaces were placed at 
the disposal of persons who were not 
Members of the Royal Family; and as 
they were allowed to occupy the Palaces 
free of expense, he was certainly of opi- 
nion that they ought to do the repairs 
that were necessary to maintain them 
in proper order. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was not quite sure whether he had 
properly caught the opening observa- 
tions of the hon. and gallant Gentleman ; 
but if he had gathered their purport 
rightly, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was of opinion that it was desirable 
that in introducing the Civil Service 
Estimates a statement should be made 
by the Minister in charge of them as to 
the variation in the different Votes 
similar to that which was given in 
regard to the Army and Navy Estimates. 
Upon that point he cordially agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member. He 
certainly thought that the alterations 
made in many of the Votes were well 
worthy of the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, and that some explanation should 
be given with regard to them. In the 
present Votes he found that there was 
an item of £548 transferred from 
Vote 3 to Vote 8, and having reference 
to Longford River, in the neighbour- 
hood of Richmond. Last year, how- 
ever, the amount of the Vote was only 
£110; and, therefore, the entry in the 
present Estimates intimating a simple 
transfer in the Vote was entirely mis- 
leading. Then, again, the third item in 
the Vote had reference to Hampton 
Court Palace, which appeared to have eost 
£12,000 out of atotal of £36,000. Last 
year the amount required was £13,000. 
He thought it was a matter of interest 
to ascertain how much Hampton Court 
Palace had cost the country; and he 
would ask the Secretary to tne Treasury 
if he was willing to furnish an Estimate 
of the amount of money spent on Hamp- 
ton Court Palace during the last five 
years ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE congratulated 


the Government on the fact that they . 


had succeeded in reducing this Vote by 
the sum of £4,000 from what it was last 
year. He had no doubt the reduction 
had been brought about in consequence 
of the criticisms which were passed upon 
the Vote last year; and he believed 
that if the same course were pursued 
this year there would be a further re- 
duction next. He would, therefore, ask 
the Committee to agree to a Motion for 
reducing the Vote by a sum of £2,000. 
He thought, if that were done, there 
would be a reduction in the expenditure 
upon the Royal Palaces during the 
coming year by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which would amount at least to 
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another £4,000. There were at present 
in the Vote many items which ought not 
to figure in it at all; and he wanted to 
know upon what grounds so many Royal 
Palaces were maintained? He could 
well understand that, so long as the 
country was ruled by a Monarchy, there 
ought, at least, to be two Royal Palaces ; 
but Her Majesty already possessed one 
at Windsor, which was one of the finest 
in the world, and in London there was 
Buckingham Palace. If hon. Members 
would look down the list given in the 
Vote they would see a large number of 
houses, palaces, cottages, and gardens, 
and goodness knew what, all of which 
cost a large sum of money to maintain. 
He did not know what their object was; 
and his own opinion was that a good 
many of them ought to be sold, or let, 
or pulled down. He saw one item for 
Frogmore House and Grounds, and an- 
other for the White Lodge in Richmond 
Park. With all due respect to Her Ma- 
jesty, he wished to know if she ever 
resided at White Lodge or at Frogmore 
House, and why those buildings were 

ut down as the Royal residences of 

er Majesty? He did not object to St. 
James’s Palace in London, because that 
was occasionally used for State pur- 
poses; but he saw items for Clarence 
House, and the residence of the Duke of 
Cambridge, &c. Now, very large sums of 
money were voted to every Member of the 
Royal Family ; and he did not see that, 
in addition to those sums, the country 
should not only be bound to provide, 
but also to maintain a house for each of 
them. The expenditure was one which 
ought to be taken into consideration at 
the time provision was made for the 
Royal Family. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) complained of the expendi- 
ture incurred in regard to Hampton Court 
Palace. No doubt, Hampton Court 
Palace was a kind of poor-house for the 
aristocracy ; but it was also a Palace for 
the people ; and he doubted whether it 
was desirable to diminish the expendi- 
ture incurred in keeping it up. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR re- 
marked, that ample provision was made 
for it in another Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had no 
doubt that was so; and that when the 
attention of the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, or whoever represented 
the Government in the matter, was called 
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to it, he would say that he did not know 
anything about it. He was glad to see 
that the Government had made some 
reduction from last year in the item of 
the Hampton Court Stud House. In- 
stead of £900 being asked for, a sum of 
£490 only was to be spent this year 
upon that Stud House. He hoped the 
Government would be able to inform 
the Committee what the Stud House 
was wanted for at all. Then, again, 
there was an item of £495 for Bushy 
House, gardens, and stables; upper 
lodge, and paddocks ; the cottage; Haw- 
thorne Lodge ; Waylands; and the park, 
and carpenters’ cottages in Bushy Park. 
They were establishments which, pro- 
bably, nobody had ever heard of before ; 
and he should like to know what they 
were. Considering that the Royal Pa- 
laces provided for, and actually occu- 
pied by, Her Majesty, were liberally 
maintained by the country, and that the 
other Members of the Royal Family re- 
ceived large and handsome allowances, 
he thought the places they selected for 
their residences ought to be maintained 
out of their own means. He would, 
therefore, move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £28,603, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Mainte- 
nance and Repair of Royal Palaces.”"—(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT suid, 
he hoped that no reduction would be 
considered necessary by the Committee, 
in regard to Hampton Court Palace at 
least. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had described 
Hampton Court Palace very incorrectly 
and unjustly as a retreat for the aris- 
tocracy. It was well known that Her 
Majesty, through the Government, had 
given up Hampton Court Palace to the 
relations, and especially to the widows, 
of distinguished officers who had fallen 
in the service of the Crown; and cer- 
tainly the apartments of the Palace 
could not be devoted to a better use. 
The hon. Member admitted that it was 
also a people’s Palace—that was to 
say, that it afforded a great amount of 
pleasure and recreation to the people of 
the Metropolis. There was also a valu- 
able and interesting collection of paint- 
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ings gathered together in Hampton 
Court Palace. He was bound to say 
that the criticisms which had been 
passed upon the Vote assumed, to his 
mind, a niggardly and pseudo-economi- 
cal aspect. He did not think that 
any special reason had been given by 
the hon. Member for the reduction of 
the Vote; and until the hon. Member 
made a more authoritative statement it 
was desirable that the Committee should 
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pause. He would take, for example, the’ 


criticisms which had been passed upon 
Bushy House and Park, and upon the 
lodges which were now maintained and 
kept up. Of course, in the preservation 
and maintenance of Parks of that kind 
some expense was necessary from year 
to year; but it would be found, on re- 
ference to the total expenditure, that 
it had only reached the sum of £394. 
He had no wish to defend the Vote in 
general. That was not his business, 
but must rest with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He had only risen to defend 
the Vote for Hampton Court Palace ; 
and he was bound to say that no reason 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Northampton for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
seemed to think that the demand made 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) for a more economical 
expenditure of the money of the country 
was only a pretence anda sham. Now, 
he (Mr. Rylands) did not wish to depart 
one iota from any of the conditions 
under which the public were charged 
with the maintenance of the Royal 
Palaces; but he wished to ask his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner of 
Works to state undet what Act these 
Royal Palaces were in the charge of 
the country, in order that hon. Members 
might distinctly understand which of 
these buildings they were bound under 
the Statute to maintain, and to what 
extent they were bound to maintain 
them? They would then be able to 
consider whether any of the buildings 
now brought under the Vote were 
brought under it without full justifica- 
tion. He should be perfectly ready 
himself to defer to the Act of Parlia- 
ment. On a previous occasion his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner of 
Works alluded to the fact that the 
Statute was passed in 1838, on the ac- 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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cession of Her Majesty to the Throne ; 
and he would be very much obliged to 
his right hon. Friend if he would lay 
down distinctly the conditions under 
which the country was called on to 
maintain the various Palaces in the 
occupation of Her Majesty, and those 
which were not in her occupation. What 
he maintained was this—that the Go- 
vernment ought to be careful, under the 
preseat system of voting grants for re- 
pairing and keeping up these buildings, 
that they did not give to irresponsible 
people an opportunity of charging much 
larger sums, under cover of improve- 
ments and repairs, than were necessary. 
That was the point he wished to raise. 
A very considerable amount of expendi- 
ture went on from year to year which 
never would be incurred at all if the 
Royal personages who occupied these 
buildings had to pay for it out of their 
own pockets. He did not mean to say, 
under the present arrangement, that 
they ought to be called upon to bear 
the expense out of their own pockets; 
but what he contended was that the 
system which ought to be adopted 
should be one which would provide that 
the public would not be called upon to 
pay more than the persons who occupied 
the buildings if they had to pay it out 
of their own pockets. No doubt, the 
public had the greatest possible interest 
in maintaining Hampton Court Palace. 
It was one of the Establishments which 
the people of the Metropolis and of the 
country largely frequented end enjoyed 
to a very considerable extent. In point 
of fact, it was a national institution; 
and it would be most absurd to refuse 
to maintain it. At the present moment 
Hampton Court Palace might be said 
to be divided into two—that was to say, 
that one part of the institution was 
made use of for the occupation of per- 
sons who had, more or less, a claim 
upon the Crown for a recognition of 
their services, while the other part was 
thrown open for the enjoyment and 
recreation of the general public. Only 
a short time ago, in consequence of part 
of this national property being occupied 
in this peculiar and very objectionable 
manner by private persons, it was nearly 
burnt down, through some carelessness 
on the part of the servants of one of the 
persons who happened to be provided 
with one of the apartments. It was 
stated in the public Press at that time 
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that it was a most short-sighted policy 
to have this people’s Palace, thus occu- 
pied by private individuals, running 
the risk of having it destroyed in con- 
sequence of the carelessness of some 
housemaid, or of some servant employed 
in the building. It would be much 
better if the distinguished persons who 
were now supplied with apartments, or 
who had a claim on the Government, 
should have special grants provided for 
them, rather than that Hampton Court 
Palace should be converted into a kind 
of rabbit warren. Hon. Members must 
also bear in mind that it did not follow, 
because it was desirable to keep up 
Hampton Court Palace, that they should 
spend upon it the large sums now ex- 
pended. The question was, were they 
spending more than was necessary ? 
He suspected that they were spending 
more than was necessary, and that 
Hampton Court Palace could be main- 
tained in such a manner as would amply 
protect the property for three-fourths 
of the amount now expended. He saw 
in the Vote another item for the 
Royal Mews. at Pimlico, which had 
cost no less than £1,257 for ordinary 
repairs and maintenance. Hon. Mem- 
bers must further consider that this 
was not an exceptional year, because 
last year the Royal Mews at Pimlico 
cost just as much. [An hon. Member: 
Rather more.] He could not conceive 
that, in maintaining the Royal Mews at 
Pimlico in a proper state of repair, it 
was necessary to expend anything like 
£1,250 a-year. He did not believe that 
anything of the kind was really incurred. 
He was quite satisfied that hon. Mem- 
bers in that House did not pay anything 
like the same proportion for keeping up 
their own mews; and that the amount 
now asked for in the Vote was far in 
excess of what it ought to be, compared 
with the amount which noblemen and 
hon. Members paid. [‘‘ No, no!’’] He, 
certainly, had not much experience in 
the matter; but he had an idea that 
noble Lords and hon. Members would 
grumble somewhat strongly if they had 
to pay £1,250 a-year for the maintenance 
of their mews. If his hon. Friend the 
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the House had undertaken to maintain 
all these buildings; but simply on the 
ground that in the Estimates from year 
to year there was abundant evidence to 
prove that that care and economy of 
administration were not practised which 
would be exereised if parties who enjoyed 
the advantage of those improvements 
and repairs had to pay for them out of 
their own pockets. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) had commenced his 
remarks by admitting that the Vote 
showed a reduction of £4,000 as com- 
pared with the Vote of last year. He 
could assure the Committee that he had 
gone through the various items in the 
Vote with the greatest care ; and, grant- 
ing the necessity of maintaining and 
preserving these Royal Palaces, he did 
not think it was possible to make any 
further reduction upon them. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) asked under what Act of Par- 
liament the duty of maintaining the 
Royal Palaces was thrown upon the 
country? His hon. Friend was mistaken 
in supposing that the duty was imposed 
by an Act of Parliament. The Royal 
Palaces were maintained by Votes of Par- 
liament under an agreement with the 
Crown, which was made at the time 
when Her Majesty came to the Throne, 
and which was similar to the agreement 
entered into with previous Sovereigns. 
Under that agreement the Government 
undertook to maintain and keep certain 
Royal Palaces in repair. If Her Majesty 
had urdertaken to defray those charges 
herself, as a matter of course the Civil 
List would have been much greater than 
it was. As the matter stood, the Govern- 
ment were certainly under an obligation 
to maintain and repair all the Palaces 
included in the Vote; and he did not 
think it was now open to them to decline 
to repair and maintain any one of them. 
Those Palaces were divided into two 
classes—first, those which were in the 
occupation of Her Majesty ; and,secondly, 
those which were not in Her Majesty’s 
occupation. With regard to those in the 
occupation of Her Majesty, the obligation 
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not in the occupation of Her Majesty, 
but occupied by the persons placed 
there by Her Majesty, the internal 
repairs and decorations were not paid 
for out of that Vote; but the persons 
residing there, as in the instance of 
Hampton Court, had to do for them- 
selves the internal repairs and decora- 
tions. The external repairs and improve- 
ments of the fabric came, however, 
under the present Vote. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley had called 
attention to the cost of Hampton Court 
Palace. No doubt Hampton Court Palace 
was a very large building. He did not 
think that hon. Members could have any 
idea of its extent, or of the consequent 
obligations of all kinds which it en- 
tailed in the shape of repairs. Refer- 
ence had been made to Longford Canal. 
That was a small canal, which supplied 
Hampton Court with water. It was 
10 miles long, and it cost £600 a-year 
to keep it in repair. That was one of 
the items which required to be paid in 
connection with the maintenance of a 
Palace of this kind, which covered more 
than four acres of land. It was not 
necessary that he should detain the 
Committee with further details in re- 
ference to Hampton Court. Mention 
had been made of the Royal Mews at 
Pimlico, and the same subject gave rise 
to some discussion last year. He had 
inquired into the matter during the Re- 
cess, and he had come to the conclusion 
that it was a much larger work than 
most hon. Members supposed. The estab- 
lishment covered 3? acres of ground, 
and there were no less than 230 persons 
permanently living there. He was quite 
surprised, when he investigated the 
case, at the extent of the establishment. 
There were a great number of official 
residences in the Mews, including those 
of the Crown Equerries. There was 
provision for 147 horses, and more than 
100 horses were permanently located in 
the stables there. The permanent estab- 
‘lishment consisted of 17 very large 
coach-houses, containing between 70 and 
80 carriages ; a riding school, 200 feet 
long by 50 feet wide; and a large number 
of rooms and establishments of various 
kinds. There were official residences 
for the Crown Equerries, the Master of 
the Horse, the clerks and superin- 
tendents of the Royal Stables, grooms 
and coachmen; and, as he had just 
stated, there were no less than 230 per- 
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sons permanently residing there. Con- 
sidering the large number of persons 
accommodated, the sum charged in the 
Vote was not, he thought, excessive. 
The hon. and gallant Member behind 
him (Sir George Balfour) asked what 
changes had been effected in the Esti- 
mates of the present year as compared 
with those submitted last year. The 
only change he was aware of was the 
transfer of Vote 3 to Vote 8. He 
thought he had now answered all the 
points which had been raised in the 
course of the discussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to explain the 
difference between the sum of £110 last 
year and the sum of £500 this year for 
the Longford River Canal ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, if 
the hon. Member would refer to the 
Vote last year, he would find that the 
charge amounted altogether to £680. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, if he was 
to understand that 230 great officers of 
State were placed in the loose boxes 
and stalls of the Royal Mews at Pimlico, 
it was a pitiable and lamentable state of 
things, which fully justified him in 
moving the reduction of the Vote in 
regard to the maintenance of those 
Palaces which were not in the occupa- 
tion of Her Majesty at the public ex- 
pense. If these persons were really 
squatting in the Royal Mews, he had no 
doubt that, so long as there were any 
apartments vacant in the Palsces, there 
would be some persons squatting in 
them, so as to necessitate a charge for 
repairs and maintenance. He wished 
to say one word with regard to Hampton 
Court Stud House. The country was 
called upon to pay for the maintenance 
of the Stud House; but, so far as the 
foals which were the produce of that 
Stud House were concerned, the money 
they brought evidently went to some- 
body else. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the Stud House at Hampton Court had 
long been established for the breeding 
of horses, and had always been kept 


up. 
Pin. LABOUCHERE asked what be- 
came of the foals ? 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
not aware. 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that the Vote, as it appeared in the 
Estimates, was apparently reduced by 
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the sum of £4,000 from what it was 
last year. As a matter of fact, however, 
it really exceeded the Vote of last year 
by the sum of £600; because the ori- 
ginal Vote of last year was for £36,033, 
whereas the sum now asked for was 
£36,633. They were told there was a 
reduction, because last year there was an 
accidental increase of £4,000, which was 
included in the Supplementary Estimate. 
From the manner in which the Vote had 
been drawn up, it appeared that there 
had been a reduction of £4,000; whereas 
the real Vote of last year was £36,033, 
against an Estimate now prepared this 
year of £36,633. Therefore, as a mat- 
ter of fact, instead of there being a 
reduction this year as compared with 
last, there was an increase, and the sup- 
posed economy did not really exist. The 
additional expenditure included in the 
Supplementary Estimates was for works 
at Hampton Court Palace in consequence 
of the fire, and it was an expenditure 
which he hoped they would not expect 
to have every year. He thought the 
right way of treating the Estimate 
would have been to put the original 
Estimate of last year against the ori- 
ginal Estimate of this year, and then 
add to that £4,000 for accidental ex- 
penditure incurred during the year, with 
the expression of the hope that it would 
not be repeated. So far, however, from 
taking credit for economy, it appeared 
to him that the Government had actually 
increased the expenditure. He gave his 
right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works every credit for being 
actuated by a desire to effect economy ; 
but, nevertheless, the actual expendi- 
ture this year upon the Royal Palaces 
was £600 more than it was last year. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not mean to deny that £36,000 was the 
original Vote asked for last year, and 
that it was supplemented by a sum of 
£4,000 on account of the fire at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace ; but against that item 
he was entitled to put the sum of £3,900 
asked for this year in continuation of the 
provision against fire of Hampton Court. 
He, therefore, still contended that, com- 
pared with the original Estimate of last 
year, there had been a reduction of more 
than £3,000, of which sum £2,400 were 
due to reductions in the cost of main- 
tenance and repairs. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the First 
Commissioner had stated. that, in the 
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case of Palaces not in the occupation of 
Her Majesty, provision was made in the 
Estimate for exterior repairs only. Now, 
he wished to point out that for Kensing- 
ton Palace, which was a plain building 
of no very great extent, there was an 
estimated expenditure of £1,233. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Commissioner of Works 
if that was really the average annual 
expenditure for the maintenance of the 
exterior of the building? It certainly 
seemed to him an unreasonable sum 
for such a plain building as Kensing- 
ton Palace, which was of very limited 
dimensions. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to protest against the assumption which 
ran through the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in 
reference to the observations which he 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had made. He 
had not said one word with regard to 
extravagance, or against the principle 
of economy wherever it was practicable. 
All he had said was that he regarded 
the manner in which apartments in 
Hampton Court Palace were employed 
asa useful means of providing homes 
for the widows and relations of officers 
who had rendered distinguished service 
tothe Crown. He protested against the 
time of the Committee being wasted by 
pseudo-economists sitting on the other 
side of the House, who sought to gain 
a certain amount of notoriety by making 
serio-comic criticisms upon petty de- 
tails of expenditure in regard to the 
Roya] Palaces. He confessed that he 
was unable to find any sufficient reason 
for the criticisms which had been ad- 
vanced. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) commenced 
his observations by commenting upon 
Bushy Park; but, finding himself un- 
able to make out any case in regard to 
that item, he quickly passed over it. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), casting his expansive eye 
down the list of items included in the 
Vote, was only able to fix upon the 
Royal Mews at Pimlico; and it appeared 
that the hon. Member was entirely un- 
aware of the size of those Mews, or of 
the number of grooms, and even offi- 
cers of State who were housed there. 
This was a clear case of wasting the 
time of the Committee. Before the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) came down to the House 
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for the purpose of attacking this Vote, 
he ought to have informed himself 
whether the expenditure was excessive 
or not, and so also should the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). Neither 
hon. Member had done so; but one had 
selected an item in the Vote contain- 
ing a number of odd names in it, and 
the other had chosen the Pimlico Royal 
Mews. Both of these pseudo-economists 
had been bowled over in a moment by 
the Minister in charge of the Estimate. 
This was an unfortunate position for 
these economists to place themselves in. 
Let them, if they could, bring to the 
notice of the Committee any real case 
of extravagance; but they should not 
waste the time of the Committee by 
criticizing trivial items of expenditure, 
when they were so ready to go into the 
Lobby with Her Majesty’s Government 
to vote away millions for some un- 
necessary war in Egypt. To do that 
one day, and then to object to an item 
of £500 for certain Royal residences, 
and to another item of £1,200 for the 
Royal Mews, was ridiculous incon- 
sistency. Hon. Members knew very 
well that the cost of Royalty in this 
country was very much less than the 
cost of other forms of government else- 
where, and that it was infinitely less 
than the cost of the Republic of France, 
or the Republic of America. He ven- 
tured, with great respect, to advise the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) and the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) to study the 
matter more carefully in future before 
making these complaints. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
if the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) desired a sufficient rea- 
son for voting in favour of the proposed 
reduction he would be able to find it in 
the manner in which the charges for 
Windsor Home Park and Adelaide 
Lodge, Windsor Royal Kitchen Gar- 
den, and Frogmore House and grounds 
were provided for. These were under 
the Office of Works, while Windsor 
Park was under the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests; and owing to the 
divided authority which prevailed a 
great deal of extravagance took place. 
Nothing could be more extravagant 
than the way in which the expenditure 
was administered under the divided au- 
thority of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works and the Commissioners of Woods 
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and Forests. The items in this case 
amounted to £3,000; and if the hon. 
Member wished to have a good reason 
for voting in favour of the reduction pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) he would find 
it in this part of the Vote. Anyone who 
had a competent knowledge of expendi- 
ture of this kind would be satisfied that 
if the whole estate were administered by 
one authority, £2,000 would only be a 
small part of the cost that would be 
saved. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 32; 
Noes 74: Majority 42. — (Div. List, 
No. 64.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to ask a question in reference to 
the unoccupied Palaces. He wished to 
know who it was who nominated the 
persons who occupied the apartments in 
these buildings? There was no one in 
that House who would be more de- 
lighted than himself to find that de- 
serving officers were able to obtain 
apartments in the Royal residences; 
but he was afraid that many of the per- 
sons for whom provision was made were 
not entitled to such costly consideration 
from the country as this occupation 
involved. The First Commissioner of 
Works had been invited to state the 
nature of the agreement made with Her 
Majesty on her accession to the Throne; 
and he thought the Committee ought to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman 
what that agreement was. He had no 
hesitation in saying that if the persons 
now permitted to occupy apartments 
in the Royal Palaces were allowed 
£500 a-year each instead, it would be 
a more economical arrangement for the 
country. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Palaces not in the occupation of Her 
Majesty were at the disposal of Her Ma- 
jesty; and it depended entirely upon 
Her Majesty’s favour who were to oc- 
cupy the apartments. 

GeneraAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked if he was to understand that all 
the Palaces unoccupied were at Her 
Majesty’s entire disposal? [Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre: Yes.| He hoped the Go- 
vernment would consent to lay the 
agreement with Her Majesty upon the 
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Table, so that hon. Members might 
understand what the nature of its pro- 
visions was. 

Mr. TOMLINSON pointed out that 
Pembroke Lodge had been occupied by 
Earl Russell, and another Royal build- 
ing by Sir Richard Owen. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £1,160, Marlborough House. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he would be 
glad if his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Commissioner of Works would lay on 
the Tabie of the House the formal 
agreement under which the Government 
undertook, as Trustees of the public, to 
maintain certain Palaces not in the 
occupation of Her Majesty, because he 
had reason to believe that Marlborough 
House was not looked upon as one of 
those Palaces. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE remarked 
that Marlborough House came under a 
separate agreement. | 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that, under 
those circumstances, he would ask his 
right hon. Friend under what arrange- 
ment or agreement Marlborough House 
was chargeable for its repairs upon the 
public funds? He believed he could 
say with perfect confidence, acting on 
what he believed to be sufficient infor- 
mation, that some years ago the Trea- 
sury refused to allow the repairs of 
Marlborough House to be chargeable on 
the Exchequer. That went on for some 
time, until the noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox), 
who was then First Commissioner of 
Works, acting upon the application of 
the Prince of Wales, placed this charge 
for the first time upon the Estimates. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
might not be aware that this wasso. If 
his right hon. Friend did not know it, 
he (Mr. Rylands) would be glad if he 
would inquire as to whether he (Mr. 
Rylands) had been accurately informed 
of the circumstances under which this 
charge had come upon the Estimates. 
Whether he was accurately informed or 
not, he had received the information 
from a gentleman who formerly occu- 
pied a high position in the Treasury ; 
and, at all events, the Committee had a 
right to ask upon what authority this 
charge was placed upon the taxpayers ? 
His right hon. Friend said that it did 
not come under the agreement with the 
Crown. [{Mr, Saaw Lerzvzz; No.}] He 
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understood his right hon. Friend to say 
so; and he should be glad if he could 
have the agreement put upon the Table, 
as it would show what the character of 
the agreement with the Crown really 
was. If this charge for Marlborough 
House did not come under the agree- © 
ment with the Crown, then under what 
arrangement was the charge placed upon 
the taxpayers? It seemed to him a very 
important matter that the Committee 
should get to know that. If it was not 
right to charge the expense of maintain- 
ing and repairing Marlborough House 
upon the Givil Service Estimates, the 
whole thing ought to be done away 
with. If, on the other hand, it was 
right to place the charge upon the Ex- 
chequer, he thought they ought to com- 
plain of the excessive amounts which 
appeared from year to year in these 
Votes. The right hon. Gentleman would 
say, no doubt, that the present Vote 
showed a diminution, and he (Mr. 
Rylands) was glad to find that there had 
been a diminution as compared with the 
amount voted last year; but, still, the 
sum put down for the repairs and main- 
tenance of Marlborough House was no 
less than £2,160, a sum which he con- 
sidered altogether excessive and extra- 
vagant. In regard to the amount by 
which the Vote had been reduced, £400 
arose from the fact that the building last 
year cost £400 for outside painting, 
which, of course, was not required this 
year. It did appear to him that £2,160 
was a very much larger amount than 
ought to be charged upon the Exchequer 
for the maintenance and ordinary repair 
of a house of this size; and although he 
was not prepared to move the reduction 
of the Vote, seeing that the Estimate 
had already been reduced, and he was 
in hopes that it would be still further 
reduced in other years, he trusted that 
he might receive from his right hon. 
Friend information—first of all, in jus- 
tifieation of this charge being placed 
upon the Vote at all; and, secondly, 
a satisfactory intimation as to the pros- 
pect of further economy in future in this 
large expenditure. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
Marlborough House did not come within 
the category of Royal Palaces, and had 
never been considered a Royal Palace 
in the same sense as other Palaces occu- 
pied by the Crown, nor was it subject 
to the agreement made with Her Ma-. 
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jesty when she came to the Throne; but 

y a special Act of Parliament, passed 
in 1860, Her Majesty was authorized to 
vest Marlborough House in the Prince 
of Wales during the joint lives of him- 
self and the Queen. It had accordingly 
been so vested by Act of Parliament in 
the Prince of Wales during the lifeof Her 
Majesty. For many years the repairs 
were undertaken by His Royal Highness 
himself, who spent no less than £50,000 
in improving Marlborough House; and 
in 1878, in consideration of that large 
expenditure, the late Government under- 
took to insert an annual sum of £2,000, 
or thereabouts, in the Estimates for the 
repair of this dwelling house of His 
Royal Highness, and since that time an 
item for the repairs had always been 
voted every year by Parliament. For 
some two or three years past the ex- 
penditure had been something over 
£2,000; but he was happy to say that 
it had now been brought down to about 
that sum, and he had reason to hope 
that it might be further reduced in 
future. The repairs some time ago had 
been allowed to get into arrear, and it 
was necessary to expend a larger sum 
than would be required permanently. 
These arrears had now been completed, 
and he entertained hopes that there 
would be some reduction in the amount 
of this item in future. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was not 
satisfied with the explanation given with 
regard to this item. He believed that 
until 1878 the Treasury had declined to 
accept responsibility for the repairs. In 
that year, however, under the auspices 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
(Lord Henry Lennox), then Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, acting on the ap- 
plication of the Prince of Wales, made 
the cost of them a charge upon the 
Public Revenue. For this, in his (Mr. 
‘Rylands’s) opinion, there was no justifi- 
cation at all; and he begged to give 
Notice that if the charge appeared on 
the Estimates of next year he should 
feel it his duty to move that it be re- 
jected. He thought the Committee were 
entitled-to further information as to the 
circumstances under which this charge 
was placed upon the British taxpayer ; 
and although he should not move its 
rejection on the present occasion, he 
could assure his right hon. Friend that, 
in his opinion, the time had come 
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when it should disappear from the Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), carried away by his vir- 
tuous indignation, had omitted to notice 
the explanation of his right hon. Friend. 
The hon. Member had said that His 
Royal Highness would not in common 
prudence have expended this money on 
buildings that were not hisown. Had 
the hon. Member heard the statement of 
his right hon. Friend he would not have 
indulged in some of the observations 
which had fallen from him. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked why 
the charge for repairs to Marlborough 
House were not upon the Estimates be- 
fore the year 1878? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
Marlborough House had been specially 
vested in His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. In that respect it differed 
from Clarence House, which had always 
been considered one of the Palaces of 
the Crown. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £91,685, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.”’ 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he kad a Mo- 
tion to make for the reduction of this 
Vote by the sum of £2,000, for the ex- 
penses of removal of the statue of the 
Duke of Wellington from Hyde Park 
Corner. He had, however, no wish to 
shut out the Motion of any hon. Mem- 
ber who might wish to reduce the Vote 
by a larger sum. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre) to the fact that the road through 
St. James’s Park had been shut up for 
a considerable time. Generally speak- 
ing, that was the case more than once 
during the year. He saw on the Esti- 
mate a charge for maintenance of 
£23,695, which he presumed would in- 
clude the road between St. James’s 
Palace Gate and Buckingham Palace 
Gate, through which the traffic ordi- 
narily passed. Now, he believed that 
the repairs that were necessary could 
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be done in a much shorter time than 
was usually spent upon them, so as 
to mitigate, in some degree, the great 
inconvenience which was occasioned to 
the inhabitants of London whenever the 
stoppage of the road in question took 
place. He would like to know the 
amount expended upon that road, and 
whether the work was done by con- 
tract? If that were the case, he was 
bound to say that the contract was 
every year carried out in a very dilatory 
manner. He had seen the stones put 
upon the road, and could assure the 
Committee that, instead of the work 
being got through expeditiously, not 
more than a half-day’s work was done 
on the average. Hon. Members would 
be aware that in any other capital of 
Europe arrangements would be made, 
under similar circumstances, to re-open 
the thoroughfare immediately by work- 
ing day and night; but here a length- 
ened stoppage of traffic was aliowed to 
take place, which, he ventured to say, 
was very detrimental to business of all 
kinds. He should be glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite why 
it was that so long a time was occu- 
pied in these repairs; and whether it 
was not possible to make some better 
arrangement with regard to them than 
at present existed ? The suggestion that 
the road shouid be paved with wood 
had been met by the objection that this 
would not be in keeping with the charac- 
teristics of the Park, although a side 
path of asphalte had been laid down. 
However that might be, he thought it 
would be preferable to the present state 
of things. If the work was in the 
hands of a contractor it was evident 
to him that he charged more money, 
and consumed more time, than was ne- 
cessary for effecting the repairs. For 
these reasons, he believed that any in- 
formation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man could give on the subject would be 
interesting and useful to the inhabitants 
of London, and to the people of the 
country generally. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not at that moment separate the 
cost of repairing the road referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet from 
the cost of the other repairs stated in 
the Estimate. An inquiry, however, 
should be made into the matter, the 
result of which should be communicated 
to the hon, and gallant Baronet, and 
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with that assurance he trusted the Vote 
would be allowed to pass. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he did not think the Committee 
ought to be satisfied with the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that he could 
not separate the item of cost for the re- 
pair of the road in question. Was it the 
case that the cost of the flower-beds in 
the Park was mixed up with the charge 
for repairs? He remembered that some 
years ago a large reduction of the Vote 
was moved in connection with a charge 
for tulips, which was, however, with- 
drawn on its being shown that a con- 
siderabie advantage resulted from the 
arrangement ; but here was an enormous 
sum charged for repairs, as to which the 
Committee could obtain no explanation 
whatever. They were certainly entitled 
to this; and, for his own part, he should 
not be satisfied unless further informa- 
tion were forthcoming. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
repairs were in connection with the road 
through Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, 
and the Green Park; he could not, 
therefore, separate from the rest the cost 
of repairing the portion of the road from 
St. James’s to Birdcage Walk ; but, as 
he had already stated, he would inquire 
into the matter, and let the hon. and 
gallant Baronet know the result. 

Smr WALTER B. BARTTELOT: Is 
the work done by contract ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No. 

Mr. GORST said, with reference to 
the contribution of £400 per annum from 
Indian Funds towards the cost of the 
Kew Establishment, that he should like 
to know what were the services rendered 
by that establishment to India which 
justified the charge; how long it had 
gone on, and how long it was intended 
to be continued ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the arrange- 
ment was one of some standing. The 
contribution was partly for the purpose 
of maintaining the Museum, containing 
specimens illustrative of the produce of 
their Indian Empire, and partly for the 
services of the experienced gentleman 
who had charge of the Collection. He 
was not cognizant of the particular eases 
in which services had been rendered to 
India under this arrangement ; but from 
his own experience at the Colonial Office 
he was in a position to say that the 
references made to Kew in respect of 
the Colonies were very numerous; and 
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he had no doubt that the work done at 
Kew in relation to the Indian Empire 
was of considerable value. Take the 
case of the diseases of trees and plants, 
for instance. One subject of great im- 
portance—the disease in the coffee plant 
in the Island of Ceylon—had been in- 
vestigated at Kew, and similar questions 
had arisen and been investigated there 
in respect of other Colonies. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought this was 
an instance of the petty injustice com- 
mitted by Her Majesty’s Government 
upon India. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury said there were services of great 
value and of similar character rendered 
to the Colonies. Now, would the hon. 
Gentleman venture to suggest to the 
Australian Colonies that they should 
vote sums of money to be spent at 
Kew? [Mr. Courtney: Yes.] Had 
the hon. Gentleman ever done so? The 
Government had the Revenues of India 
under their hand ; they took this money 
out of those Revenues; but they dared 
not take a halfpenny from the Colonies 
for similar purposes. He said the Com- 
mittee were entitled to some better ex- 
planation than they had received from 
the Secretary to the Treasury on this 
subject. If the Government intended to 
make Kew an Imperial Establishment, 
contributed to by every Colony whose 
products and flora were represented 
there, it would be well if they announced 
that policy at once. It seemed to him 
extraordinary that they should select 
the one Dependency of India, and make 
it contribute to the maintenance of the 
Establishment. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
of contribution had reached a practical 
shape in the case of the Australian Colo- 
nies. If the Colonies stood in the same 
relative position as India, there would, 
no doubt, be a contribution from them. 
There was no ground whatever for the 
statement that the Government made 
India contribute to the maintenance of 
the Kew Establishment. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) that India was 
always made to contribute in matters of 
this kind, and not the Colonies. The 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta rendered 
great service to this country and to the 
Colonies ; and he should be glad to know 
whether any compensation was made for 
the amount of work done in that respect ? 


Hr. Courtney 
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Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL ob- 
served, that the sum of £100 was voted 
annually for the payment of experts for 
naming cryptogams. He wished to 
know whether this sum was paid for the 
invention of new names for new crypto- 
gams, or for the correct naming of exist- 
ing cryptogams? In the former case 
he thought the work might be done for 
less ; and in the latter case that it might 
be done by the officials of the Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he rose to move 
the omission of the item of £2,000 under 
Sub-head E, in connection with the 
alterations made at Hyde Park Corner. 
In doing so, as he had already said, he 
did not wish to shut out any hon. Gen- 
tleman who might desire to reduce the 
Vote by alarger sum. Now, his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner of 
Works had given the House last year 
some information with regard to the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. On 
that occasion he said that a Committee 
had been appointed, of which he was a 
Member, and that that Committee had 
recommended that the statue of the 
Duke should be broken up; that the 
metal should be sold; and that the pro- 
ceeds should be devoted to the cost of a 
new statue to be erected after competi- 
tion had taken place; the object being 
to obtain a new equestrian statue of 
high character by the hand of a British 
sculptor. Since that time, however, the 
whole position had changed. The ori- 
ginal Committee had disappeared, anda 
private Committee —not a body represent- 
ing the Government—had come into exist- 
ence. His right hon. Friend, in order, as 
he supposed, to distinguish it from the 
Committee appointed last year, had de- 
scribed this as an Executive Committee ; 
and that Committee, of which his right 
Friend was not a Member, had formed 
an entirely different plan with regard to 
the statue. They no longer proposed 
what was felt by many to be the Van- 
dalism of breaking up this famous 
statue. He did not know whether this 
had resulted from the fact that one of 
the Colonies had offered to pay a larger 
sum for the statue than would be pro- 
duced by the sale of the old metal. 
However that might be, the former 
arrangement had been given up, and it 
was proposed that the statue should be 
removed from Hyde Park Corner and 
placed at Aldershot. But the great de- 
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same from the plan of the former 
ommittee was that there should be no 
competition, and that the commission 
should be given to Mr. Boehm. There 
was the secret of this devolution. The 
Committee had been established by 
some means or other; and they gave 
Mr. Boehm permission to execute the 
statue, without other artists being al- 
lowed to compete. History repeated 
itself. His right hon. Friend, in an 
interesting article on the statues and 
monuments of London, had said, with 
reference to Bacon’s monument of Chat- 
ham in Westminster Abbey— 

‘* The sculptor appears to have outwitted his 
rivals in obtaining an order for the monument 
in the Abbey; for while the members of the 
Royal Academy were considering the terms of 
a competition, he went direct to the King, who 
said to him—‘ Bacon, Bacon, you shall make 
Chatham’s monument, and no one else.’ ”’ 


It was precisely similar in the present 
case. While the Executive Committee 
were considering the terms of thecompeti- 
tion, Mr. Boehm had waited on an illus- 
trious personage, who had given him 
the commission. He (Mr. Rylands) 
said that the original plan of the Com- 
mittee, that there should be competition, 
ought to be adhered to. He knew one 
sculptor who, in consequence of the 
statement of his right hon. Friend that 
there would be competition, had gone 
to great expense and trouble in pre- 
paring models of an equestrian group ; 
and, although he was not aware of the 
fact, others might have done the same. 
His right hon. Friend said that artists 
were disinclined to compete in this case. 
No doubt they were under certain con- 
ditions; but he was sure that if the 
work were left quite open to competition, 
a work would be produced worthy of 
their great sculptors. He had no wish 
to depreciate Mr. Boehm; but did that 
gentleman occupy such a position that 
the work could be placed in his hand 
with the feeling that the result would 
necessarily be a success? Hon. Gentle- 
men would be familiar with the statue 
of Lord Lawrence, which his right hon. 
Friend had described as— 

**By no means a satisfactory figure, in an 
attitude singularly at variance with his dignified 
and modest demeanour.” 

That criticism appeared to him most 
gentle ; and, for his own part, he should 
speak of the statue in a very different 
way ; he would say that the attitude, the 
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clothing, and the protuberance of body, 
as well as the vulgarity of features, 
would lead anyone to suppose that it 
was intended to represent a tapster of a 
hostelry in times gone by. Again, 
what did Zhe St. James’s Gazette say 
about the statue of Lord Beaconsfield 
in Westminster Abbey? The opinion 
expressed was that— 

“ Tt is little more than a caricature; it might, 

in fact, have been taken from one of the more 
ill-natured of Mr. Tenniel’s cartoons. The 
look of superficial keenness, which ceased to be 
the characteristic of Mr. Disraeli’s features 
long before he won the right to wear the Earl’s 
coronet, is the only look Mr. Boehm has 
caught; the thought and responsibility of the 
Prime Minister find no expression whatever. 
The action, too, is not appropriate to the place ; 
while the treatment of the Peer’s robe is 
clumsy and ungraceful.’”’ 
He was bound to say that this criticism 
appeared to him justifiable. When he 
looked upon the statue of Lord Beacons- 
field from one point—he would not say 
from every point—it reminded him of 
nothing so much as one of ‘‘Spy’s”’ 
cartoons in Vanity Fair. It did not 
strike him as being of the highest order 
of Art; and while he did not dis- 
pute for one moment Mr. Boehm’s great 
ability as a sculptor, he could not but 
feel that he did not occupy that position 
amongst the sculptors of the country 
which would justify his having the com- 
mission to the exclusion of every other 
artist. He regarded this as a serious 
departure from the intention of the ori- 
ginal Committee, and he considered that 
everyone who took that view should 
support the Amendment he was about 
to move. If there was to be a statue 
without competition, undertaken under 
the proposed conditions, he would rather 
see the statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton placed upon a large pedestal in the 
neighbourhood with which it had always 
been associated than run the risk of 
having a similar statue executed under 
conditions which might render the statue 
less satisfactory than the existing statue. 
‘There were some people who very much 
disliked the idea of the statue being taken 
to Aldershot; and he would ask them 
to join him in this Vote, and in that 
way to request the Government to re- 
consider the whole matter and to get rid 
of this Executive Committee, and come 
to the House of Commons upon a subse- 
quent occasion with a proposal more 
likely to meet with the approval of the 
House, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Item of £2,000, the Contribution 
of Her .Majesty’s Government for a New 
Statue of the Duke of Wellington, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.’’—(Mr. Rylands.) 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to make a few remarks in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Burnley. It seemed to him 
very muchtoberegretted that the Govern- 
ment cared so little for the encourage- 
ment of British Art that they had allowed 
a great work of this kind to be given to 
a gentleman who, however distinguished, 
was not of British birth; and that they 
had also thought it within their duty 
to break faith with the House of Com- 
mons, and depart from the pledge which 
was solemnly given by the First Com- 
missioner of Works last year, on the 
strength of which he induced the House 
of Commons to agree to his Vote. He 
did not at all agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley as to the work of Mr. 
Boehm, because he imagined there were 
not two opinions amongst English 
artists that, in regard to English or fo- 
reign sculpture, Mr. Boehm had no 
superior. He believed that opinion 
would command considerable assent at 
home and abroad among artists; and, 
at any rate, if there was to be a new 
statue, the public would have some secu- 
rity, if it was to be intrusted to Mr. 
Boehm, that it would be a statue in- 
vested with a high degree of artistic 
merit. But he rose rather to appeal to 
the Government, and pattiselesty to the 
Prime Minister—and to what he might 
say were the well-known Tory instincts 
of the Prime Minister on matters in 
which no Party issues were raised—to 
allow the statue not only to be pre- 
served, but replaced. He was certain 
that the Prime Minister could do no act 
which would add more to his well-known 
popularity with the people of London, 
and with the English people generally, 
than by stepping in and diverting from 
this well-known statue the disgrace and 
destruction with which it was threat- 
ened. It was understood that the statue 
was to be carted off to Aldershot, and 
laced in some corner of the Aldershot 
amp, where nobody would see it, except 
the soldiers stationed there. The statue 
was intimately connected with every- 
body’s earliest ideas of the military his- 
tory of the Great Duke, and, in fact, of 
the great exploits of the British Army. 


{COMMONS} 
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He himself never could agree with the 
criticisms which had been passed upon 
the statue as to its being inartistic in 
its position on the top of the Arch. It 
was a curious fact that in that very 
spiteful and ill-natured book, written by 
a very clever Frenchman, entitled John 
Bull and his Island—a book which was 
widely read, and in which everything in 
England was held up to very bitter and, 
in many cases, very true criticism—the 
writer, while finding fault with almost 
everything else in this country, ex- 
pressed approval of this statue. That, 
he thought, was testimony of a strong 
order against those who criticized this 
statue. In fact, all the criticism of the 
statue had come from esthetic persons, 
with whom the statue was something 
quite ‘‘too-too.”” Artists of the present 
day were a great deal too much under 
the domination of that school, which he 
believed was generally supposed to be 
represented in that House by the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four). That hon. Member would, no 
doubt, give the Committee the reasons 
why that particular school of sestheticism 
should object to the statue; and, for 
himself, while he would not further take 
up the time of the Committee, he must 
express the earnest hope that the Prime 
Minister would consider this subject 
worthy of his special attention, not only 
as Prime Minister, but as one of the 
greatest authorities on Art in this coun- 
try, and would see if he could not meet 
the wishes of an enormous majority of 
the people by replacing the statue upon 
the Arch where it formerly stood. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL observed, that 
this question of granting £2,000 would 
be dealt with, he apprehended, in a Bill 
which had not yet been read a second 
time—namely, the Hyde Park Corner 
Improvement Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
was merely a matter of repairing roads. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he was 
sorry that that was the case, and that 
the Bill did not deal with the question 
of removing the statue of the Great 
Duke. He agreed with his noble Friend, 
and, to a considerable extent, with what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that it would be 
far better to replace the statue where it 
formerly stood. In 1838 Her Majesty 
gave her direct sanction to the locality 
selected, and the Committee who had 
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charge of the matter concurred in the 
advisability of placing the statue there ; 
and he hoped that the Government, 
having moved the Archway from its old 
position, would follow the advice of his 
noble Friend, and replace the statue on 
the top of the Arch. The expense of 
carting the statue down to Aldershot 
would be considerable ; and he thought 
the Government might just as well send 
it to the Nile, or anywhere else, if it 
was not to be allowed to remain in Lon- 
don, where everybody would have an 
opportunity of seeing the features of the 
Great Duke. If necessary, he would 
second the proposal to reduce this Vote 
by £2,000; but he could not quite agree 
with what had been said about Mr. 
Boehm. The hon. Member for Burnley 
had said he knew of one sculptor who 
he thought would be far preferable to 
Mr. Boehm. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had not 
meant that. He had simply alluded to 
the fact that one sculptor, acting on the 
statement that there would be a compe- 
tition, had gone to great expense, with 
a view to a competition, and that he 
felt aggrieved at not being allowed to 
compete. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Yes; he had 
gone to great expense with a model for 
an equestrian statue, and he felt ag- 
grieved at being excluded from the com- 
petition. He himself was not concerned 
with the qualifications of the persons 
who were to be charged with the new 
statue ; he was entirely against any new 
statue at all. He maintained that the 
old statue ought to remain where it 
was; and he should vote now, and on 
every other occasion, against the pro- 
posal, and try to save the country from 
the enormous expense which would be 
entailed by carting away this statue to 
Aldershot, and the alleged contemplated 
improvements consequent thereupon. 
Every statue in London was probably 
bad, and this was not a question of Art, 
but of sentiment; but if there was a 
good statue foreign opinion was, perhaps, 
more valuable than English opinion on 
matters of Art; and certainly the foreign 
writer already referred to had expressed 
himself strongly in approval of this 
statue. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give some assurance to 
the Committee and to London that the 
statue of the Great Duke would not be 
ignominiously carted away to Aldershot, 
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or elsewhere; but that it would remain 
where Her Majesty wished it to be in 
1838, and where the country wished it 
still to remain. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
with regard to the wish of the right hon. 
Baronet, that the statue should be re- 
placed on the Arch, he must remind the 
Committee that the original intention of 
the Government and of himself was to 
remove the Arch bodily with the statue 
upon it; for they were well aware that 
whenever that statue came down it 
would be extremely difficult to deter- 
mine where it should be placed, and 
wished to prevent that difficulty arising. 
But the members of the Royal Academy 
unanimously petitioned the Government 
to take advantage of the opportunity to 
remove the statue altogether; without a 
singlé dissentient, the members of the 
Royal Academy petitioned the Govern- 
ment to that effect, and stated that, in 
their opinion, the position of the statue on 
the Arch was utterly opposed to every 
canon of taste ; that it was a disgrace to 
Art that the statue should be in that 
position upon an arch; and that it was 
totally unsuitable to the Arch. Upon 
that the Government came to the conclu- 
sion that the statue should, at all events, 
be removed from the Arch; and accord- 
ingly the Arch was pulled down, and the 
statue brought to the ground. He then 
appointed a Committee to advise the 
Government as to what should be done 
in the matter; and he believed the ap- 
pointment gave general satisfaction, the 
gentlemen appointed being regarded as 
representing Art as fully as any gentle- 
men that could be selected. Upon that 
Committee were Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Lord Hardinge, the present Duke of 
Wellington, and three or four other 
gentlemen. The Committee at first re- 
commended that the statue should be 
placed in front of the Horse Guards; 
and they gave as one reason for that 
suggestion, and for not keeping it at 
Hyde Park Corner, that owing to the 
huge size of the statue, if it was placed 
on a suitable pedestal it would over- 
power and crush its surroundings, and 
so could not be maintained in front of 
Apsley House. They reluctantly re- 
commended its removal; but believed 
that in front of the Horse Guards it 
would be in a less objectionable position, 
and its defects would be less glaring. 
That was the first recommendation of 
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this Committee, which, when it was ap- 
lay gave general satisfaction to the 

ouse. As the House would recollect, 
a model of the statue was erected in 
front of the Horse Guards; but he must 
admit it gave general dissatisfaction, 
and he then referred the question again 
to the Committee ; and after further con- 
sideration of the matter the Committee 
came to the conclusion that there was 
no place in London where they could 
recommend the statue being placed on 
account of its very great size and its 
artistic defects, and they then recom- 
mended that it should be re-cast and a 
new statue should be made and placed 
at Hyde Park Corner. The Govern- 
ment assented to that proposal, and he in- 
formed the House last autumn that they 
would ask the House to vote £6,000 for 
a new statue. He also stated that the 
work would be offered for competition, 
and that he should invite a limited 
number of the principal sculptors to 
compete. But in the course of the 
Recess it came to his knowledge that 
the proposal to break up the statue 
would not give satisfaction to the coun- 
try and to the Army; and it therefore 
became impossible to carry out that part 
of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. At that stage of the matter His 
Royai Highness the Prince of Wales 
came forward, and proposed that if the 
Government would undertake to carry 
out the proposal to spend the £6,000 on 
a new statue, he would put himself at 
the head of a movement to further deco- 
rate the new place at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner; and he suggested that the statue 
should be moved to Aldershot, where it 
could be placed in a position in view of 
the whole Army. That appeared to be 
a fair compromise for dealing with this 
extremely difficult subject, and it also 
offered an opportunity of decorating 
Hyde Park Corner in a suitable way. 
The Government acceded to that pro- 
posal, and His Royal Highness then 
appointed an Executive Committee to 
advise him generally on the whole ques- 
tion as to what should be done in the 
way of decoration ; and that Committee 
was the one alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley. It included all the 
Members whom he had himself ap- 
pointed, and many other distinguished 
men; and the Committee could see the 
Report of that Committee, which had 
been laid upon the Table. That Com- 
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mittee again went into the question of 
the disposal of the present statue, and 
considered all the possible sites where it 
might be placed in London; and they 
came to the conclusion that they could 
not recommend any site in London itself, 
on the ground mainly of the colossal 
size of the statue, which would crush all 
its surroundings; and that if it was 
placed on a suitable pedestal, it would 
be out of place in any site which had 
been suggested in London. They, there- 
fore, concluded that the plan of remov- 
ing it to Aldershot was, on the whole, 
the best plan; and accordingly the Go- 
vernment now made that proposal to the 
Committee, in accordance with the re- 
commendation of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, that the statue 
should be removed, and a new statue be 
executed to be placed at Hyde Park 
Corner. With regard to the question of 
competition, immediately after he made 
a statement last autumn that there would 
beacompetition, he received from the pre- 
sent Duke of Wellington a very strong 
protest against that proposal, in which 
he said it would be impossible to obtain 
a good work of Art in that way, and that 
he objected very strongly to that course. 
He further said that he would never have 
given his consent to any dealing with 
the statue if he had understood that 
there would be a competition for a new 
statue. The Government felt that great 
deference ought to be paid to the pre- 
sent Duke of Wellington in this matter. 
[An hon. Memser: Why?] On the 
question of sentiment. The Government 
felt that his views were entitled to very 
great consideration. Moreover, he made 
inquiries as to the sculptors who were 
likely to compete in this limited compe- 
tition, and three of the most distin- 
guished sculptors who were approached 
stated that they would not enter into a 
competition for a work of this kind. 
Under these circumstances, and looking 
to the objections raised by the Duke of 
Wellington, and, above all, finding that 
the most eminent sculptors would not 
compete, the Government determined to 
leave the selection of a sculptor to the 
Executive Committee appointed by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
That Committee discussed the matter, 
and they came to the unanimous opinion 
that Mr. Boehm should be intrusted 
with the execution of the new statue, 
and that selection was further ratified 
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by a large meeting of distinguished men 
—60 or 70 in number—held at Marl- 
borough House, under the Presidency 
of the Prince of Wales. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley had made some remarks 
on the artistic work of Mr. Boehm, and 
had been good enough to quote from an 
article which he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had 
written for one of the Reviews on the 
monuments of London, in which he had 
made some unfavourable comments on 
one of Mr. Boehm’s works—namely, the 
statue of Lord Lawrence. The hon. 
Member might have quoted from the 
same article that he had praised Mr. 
Boehm’s statue of Mr. Carlyle as one 
of the best statues in London; and he 
thought it right to state that Mr. Boehm 
had himself written to him thanking him 
for his remarks on the statues of Lord 
Lawrence and Mr. Carlyle, stating that 
he entirely agreed with those remarks, 
and was so dissatisfied himself with the 
former statue that he was at that very 
moment occupied upon another statue of 
Lord Lawrence, which he hoped would 
replace the existing statue. That, he 
thought, was a very generous act on the 
part of Mr. Boehm, and one which en- 
titled him to great consideration by that 
House. Mr. Boehm had executed many 
other very important monuments and 
statues in London, amongst others one 
of the late Dean Stanley in Westminster 
Abbey, which would do great credit to 
any sculptor. He was sorry the hon. 
Member had alluded to Mr. Boehm as a 
foreigner, and that the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
expressed regret that the Government 
should have intrusted this matter to a 
foreigner who, he thought, would not 
have sufficiently studied British Art. He 
had never thought of the consideration 
whether Mr. Boehm was an Englishman 
or not; but Mr. Boehm was a member 
of the Royal Academy, and therefore he 
thought Mr. Boehm might, for the pur- 
poses of sculpture in this country, be 
considered an Englishman. In thiscon- 
nection he would remind the noble Lord 
that when the admirers of his late 
Leader, Lord Beaconsfield, had to choose 
a sculptor to execute a statue of Lord 
Beaconsfield in Parliament Square, they 
selected a foreigner, Signor Raggi, who 
had produced a work of high art, such 
as he was glad to see in this country. 
Many of the best works, in the way of 
sculpture, in this country had been 
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executed by gentlemen who, at least, 
had been naturalized in this country, 
and had brought great credit to Eng- 
land. He need hardly remind the 
Committee of the splendid works of 
Roubilliac, and others who were fo- 
reigners by birth, as Mr. Boehm was; 
and he ventured to hope that no more 
would be heard of this argument, and 
that Mr. Boehm might be considered, 
for this purpose at all events, an English 
sculptor. He believed that Mr. Boehm 
was almost the only living sculptor who 
had produced equestrian statues. He 
had produced two equestrian statues 
which had done him great credit. Both 
of these were he believed, in Calcutta, 
one of them being a statue of the Prince 
of Wales, and both had acquired for 
him great repute in the civilized world. 
On the whole, therefore, he thought the 
Committee might be perfectly satisfied 
with the selection of a sculptor made by 
the Executive Committee. The only 
question which remained for the Com- 
mittee to consider was whether, on the 
whole, the proposal which had been 
made by the Prince of Wales, and 
which was now submitted by the Govern- 
ment, was worthy of their consideration. 
That proposal certainly offered this ad- 
vantage—that it would enable the 
decorations of the new place at Hyde 
Park Corner to be completed. That 
place was at present in an unfinished 
state; it required fountains and other 
works of Art to complete it; and it was 
proposed by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, if the Committee con- 
sented to this Vote, and that part of the 
work was carried out, to appeal to the 
public for funds to complete the scheme. 
If the Committee did not agree to that 
Vote the whole arrangement would fail, 
and it would be difficult to say what 
could then be done. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had expressed 
a wish that the statue might be replaced 
on the Arch, and he had complained of 
the great cost of removing it to Alder- 
shot; but he did not appear to know 
what. the cost of replacing the statue on 
the Arch would be. He had had an 
estimate made when the removal was 
first contemplated, and the amount esti- 
mated for replacing the statue was 
£3,500. [Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL: 
Who made it?] The same contractor 
who made the estimate for the original 
removal. 
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Coronet NOLAN asked how much it 
had cost to take the statue down? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
statue was brought down at the cost of 
removing the Arch—there was no sepa- 
rate item. Hon. Members seemed to 
think that the cost of removing the 
statue to Aldershot would be excessive ; 
but that was not the case. He could not 
say exactly what it would be; but it 
would not be a very large amount. 

Coronet NOLAN: What is the esti- 
mate? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
estimate was £3,200. The statue was 
cast in four pieces, which were soldered 
together. It could be removed to Alder- 
shot piecemeal. 

Cotoner NOLAN: What does it 
weigh ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE replied that 
its weight was 409 tons. All that the 
plan now suggested would cost was 
£6,000; £2,000 this year, and £4,000 
in the following two years. No further 
expense would be incurred. The whole 
of the cost of the removal to Aldershot, 
and placing the statue on such pedestal 
as was necessary, would be undertaken 
by the Committee appointed under the 
auspices of the Prince of Wales ; so that, 
on the one hand, the Committee would 
give £6,000, and, on the other, a con- 
siderable sum of money would, it was 
believed, be raised on the appeal of His 
Royal Highness, to place the statue on 
the pedestal, to get a new statue, and 
ornament Hyde Park Corner. He might 
mention that the present Duke of 
Wellington entirely approved of this 
plan ; and, as a matter of sentiment, it 
could not be denied that this approval 
must goalong way. His Grace agreed 
that they were doing all they could to 
honour the memory of his father; and 
that the statue which it was proposed to 
place at Hyde Park Corner would be 
worthy the fame of the Great Duke. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
desired to make a personal explanation. 
The right hon. Gentleman had misun- 
derstood his reference to Mr. Boehm. 
He had not taken any exception to that 
gentleman as a foreigner; and all he 
had expressed surprise at was that the 
Government had departed from the 
solemn pledge they gave to the House 
of Commons last Session that the con- 
templated statue was to be thrown open 
to competition by British artists. He 
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had said that he had the highest regard 
for Mr. Boehm as an artist ; and, so far 
from throwing any imputation on him, 
he believed that, as a sculptor, he was 
without a superior. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The noble 
Lord went farther 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: He ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. Boehm was a 
foreigner. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I expressed no such regret of any sort 
or kind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Com- 
mittee never showed to less advantage 
than when it resolved itself into a 
Committee of Art critics; and, for his 
own part, he considered there were 
many methods in connection with the 
Estimates by which the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) could better 
employ himself than in giving an opi- 
nion as to the curve of beauty and the pro- 
portions of the human form. His noble 
Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
been good enough to point him out as a 
Representative of ‘‘ the modern esthetic 
school.”? Well, it was difficult to make 
out what school his noble Friend be- 
longed to, seeing that the only authority 
he had quoted was the author of John 
Bulli and his Island. He did not think 
the question of this statue should be de- 
cided at all on esthetic grounds. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had told them that the whole body 
of Royal Academicians had come for- 
ward and asked him to take this oppor- 
tunity of removing the statue. Well, 
the Royal Academicians might be ad- 
mirable authorities on matters of Art 
—although that did not appear in a 
recent celebrated case to be the opi- 
nion of a British jury—but this was not 
primarily a question of Art. It was 
rather one of historical association ; 
and it was for that reason that he con- 
sidered the House of Commons perfectly 
competent to give an opinion upon it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had already 
spoiled the whole architectural merit of 
Hyde Park Corner by taking down the 
archway that, after all, however incon- 
venient to the traffic, was symmetrically 
arranged with the gate of Hyde Park, 
and by erecting it half-way down the 
hill and askew. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman had made the site much 
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more convenient for passenger traffic ; 
but he had entirely spoilt the artistic 
merit of the place. The question, whe- 
ther or not’ the Arch would look better 
with the Duke of Wellington on the top 
of it, was not worth discussing. It was 
because the House reflected the feeling 
of the English people on a question of 
historical interest that he considered it 
competent to give an opinion on this 
subject. He earnestly hoped the Com- 
mittee would decline to give the £2,000 
to the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
before they went to a Division on the 
matter, it should be pointed out by some 
person not a Member of the Government 
that there appeared to be a partnership 
arrangement with the Executive Com- 
mittee to which reference had been 
made; and that being the case, the 
Committee should insist that it should 
only be done for solid and real reasons. 
He knew of no class of men in the Em- 
pire who had shown less appreciation 
of their public duties than the great 
landowners of London, who had received 
millions in inereased ground rents 
whilst they were exempt from local 
charges; and he did very much hope 
that if the Committee should consent to 
this Vote it should be on the understand- 
ing that the illustrious and other Mem- 
bers of this Executive Committee had a 
great claim on these landowners to raise 
a larger sum than was contributed by 
Parliament for the improvement of Hyde 
Park Corner. The landowners of Lon- 
don had been excessively backward in 
contributing towards the cost of im- 
provements in this great and important 
Metropolis. He hoped, however, that 
now they would rise to the occasion, 
and avail themselves of this opportunity 
of acknowledging a duty which had been 
very much neglected in the past. He 
hoped that a sum which would be ade- 
quate for the carrying out of the desired 
improvement would be forthcoming from 
those who had been hitherto backward 
in their duty in this respect. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK-said, 
he had received a Memorandum from 
the Duke of Rutland of an entry made 
by his Father, on the 6th of May, 1839, 
and it was as follows :— 

‘*The intention is to represent His Grace as 
he appeared on the evening of the 18th of June, 
1815, towards thé close of the battle of Water- 
loo, and His Grace has been so obliging as to 
sit to the artist in the costume he then wore.”’ 
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That was a consideration which should 
have great weight with the Committee. 
He confessed that, so far as he was 
concerned, he was not actuated in the 
view he took in supporting the Motion 
for the reduction of the Vote by senti- 
mental considerations. If he were, he 
might point to the circumstances that 
the old statue had been placed so that it 
might be supposed that the Duke was 
pointing with his truncheon to the Horse 
Guards; and that the new statue, if re- 
placed on the Arch, would be pointing to 
the Euston Square Railway Station, or to 
the swamps of Pimlico. Her Majesty’s 
Government were, he considered, in this 
as in other matters, open to the charge of 
vacillation and inconsistency. As tothe 
Executive Committee alluded to, it would 
be difficult to fix responsibility upon 
them, or to declare who of their Body 
was responsible. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had said he 
was responsible; whereas the Represen- 
tive of the Government in the House of 
Lords, in his hearing, had thrown the 
responsibility on the Executive Oom- 
mittee. The Government threw the re- 
sponsibility on the Executive Committee, 
and the Executive Committee returned 
the compliment by throwing it upon the 
Government. It was rather a curious fact 
that of the Members of the House who 
were also Members of the Executive 
Committee appointed last year, not one 
was now in his place. The noble Lord 
the Member for North Liecestershire 
(Lord John Manners) was not present, 
neither was the Chairman of the Board 
of Works (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg). 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) was also conspicuous 
by his absence; so that it did not seem 
that the Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee had any very great confidence in 
their own opinion. hen, as regarded the 
original plan of competition for the con- 
struction of the new statue, it had been 
entirely thrown overboard. . The right 
hon. Gentleman had declared that if the 
selection were decided by competition 
all the best artists would be excluded ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
forget that, in times gone by, the system 
of competition had made known the ex- 
istence of some of the. best artists this 
country had produced. The First Com- 
missioner of Works, in an article lately 
written by him in Zhe Nineteenth Century, 
had referred to Mr. Stevens’ monument 
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of the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as the greatest work executed 
in England since the time of Torrigiano, 
and the right hon. Gentleman might 
recollect that it was only through public 
competition that the merits of Mr. 
Stevens and of his design were realized. 
Mr. Stevens had had to contend with 
many difficulties, and he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had taken no small part in 
supporting Mr. Stevens, when Mr. Ayr- 
ton and not a few Members opposite 
had endeavoured to get rid of the monu- 
ment altogether. Their efforts, how- 
. ever, failed, and at length the monu- 
ment had been completed. He entirely 
concurred in what an hon. Friend of his 
had said about Mr. Boehm, believing 
that it would be a misfortune if the 
work were given to that gentleman in- 
stead of to an English artist of equal 
talent, who would not be difficult to 
find. He could not agree that Mr. 
Boehm had made any success with the 
statues he had erected in London. In 
addition to the failures already quoted, 
he would add that of the statue of 
Lord Russell in the Central Hall of 
the Parliament Building. The Prime 
Minister had known the noble Lord 
very well; and he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) would put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had ever seen 
him in the attitude in which he ap- 
peared jn the statue? No doubt, great 
care should be exercised in the selection 
of artists for these statues. It was said 
that Mr. Boehm was unrivalled in his 
execution of horses; but he should like 
to know where the sculptured horses 
were in this country from which hon. 
Members could judge of Mr. Boehm’s 
unrivalled ability? His (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck’s) general] objection to the new 
proposal was that, by reason of the re- 
moval of the Triumphal Arch to its pre- 
sent position, where it stood sideways, 
and leading from St. George’s Hospital 
to no where at all, it had become an 
incongruous absurdity, and no sum of 
money, however large, could invest the 
locality with any artistic beauty, unless 
they began de novo and took down the 
Arch, to erect it elsewhere. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY regretted that 
the statue of the Duke of Wellington 
had not been removed long ago; and 
he, therefore, did not think the Com- 
mittee ought to quarrel with the deci- 
sion the Government had arrived at with 
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regard to it. With regard to the Me- 
morial of the Royal Academicians, to 
which his right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had referred as a justification 
for the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment, he thought that if the Govern- 
ment considered it their duty to take 
the advice of that Body in one respect, 
they should take’it in another respect. 
The members of the Royal Academy 
last year sent a Memorial to the Prime 
Minister, asking the Government to ap- 
point a Committee of experts to inquire 
whether it would not be possible to 
finish the monument of the Duke of 
Wellington in St. Paul’s Cathedral? 
That Memorial had been supplemented 
by a Memorial from artists and literary 
men, and by a Memorial signed by 100 
Members of the House of Commons. 
He, therefore, hoped that, as the Go- 
vernment had allowed themselves to be 
guided in their course of action in one 
respect by the Memorial of the Royal 
Academicians, they would also allow 
themselves to be guided by their Me- 
morial and the other Memorials he had 
mentioned in regard to the completion 
of what was admitted by everybody to 
be the finest monument which had been 
produced in this country for many years. 
He would willingly have voted against 
this grant of £2,000, if, by so doing, he 
could have secured that that sum could 
have been expended in finishing the 
unfinished monument in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral; but he was afraid, after the 
discussion which had taken place, that 
to vote with the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley would mean an expression of opinion 
that the Hyde Park Statue should re- 
main where it was. He should, there- 
fore, vote against the hon. Member. 

Sir EDWARD J. REED should have 
preferred to see the statue remain in its 
present vicinity ; but because he consi- 
dered the improvements which had been 
effected at Hyde Park Corner of such 
great public benefit, and the First Com- 
missioner of Works so zealously devoted 
to the public interest, he should cer- 
tainly give the right hon. Gentleman 
his support in the Division about to be 
taken. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 51; 
Noes 54: Majority 3.—(Div. List, 
No. 65.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
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Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, he desired to ask a Question of 
the First Commissioner of Works with 
respect to Richmond Park. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that before the hon. Member raised 
that point he wished to make an appeal 
to the Prime Minister, and to ask him 
whether, after the debate which had 
taken place and the extremely close 
Division they had had, he would allow 
the matter to stand over for further 
consideration, and would not bring it 
forward at an hour when the House 
could not have a fair opportunity of 
discussing it ? 

Mz. GLADSTONE said, he conceived 
that the vote which had just been taken 
was a conclusive vote as regarded its 
immediate effect. .[‘‘No!”] As he 
understood the question of the noble 
Lord, the Government were asked to give 
a fair opportunity for the further con- 
sideration of the matter when the Vote 
was reported. He did not deny that 
that was a fair request. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman would 
undertake that the Vote should be taken 
at such a time as would afford the House 
a fair opportunity of giving its attention 
to it, and not at 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, of 
course, his answer implied that the Re- 
port of this particular Vote would not 
be taken at a time when it could not be 
discussed. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ex- 
pressed a hope that no steps would be 
taken in regard to the statue or any- 
thing else, until after the Report was 
disposed of. 

Me. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
wished to ask a question of the First 
Commissioner of Works with respect to 
Richmond Park. For many years there 
had been a question raised with regard 
to the opening of Roehampton Gate to 
the public, and he wished to know if 
anything recently had occurred in regard 
to it? Richmond Park was one of the 
free open spaces in the neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis, and it was highly de- 
sirable that the inhabitants of London 
should have free access to it, and Roe- 
hampton Gate was the nearest approach 
to it. He believed that the property 


leading to that Gate was owned by a 
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tion was not. He believed that some 
negotiations had been going on with the 
lady who owned the land, with a view 
of securing free admission to the Park 
by way of this Gate. At present the 
House voted money for keeping up the 
Roehampton Gate ; but it was found that 
two authorities were jointly interested 
in opening up the approach, and that 
neither of them—neither the Ranger 
nor the lady who owned this property 
—had any right of entrance or exit 
from the Park whatever except by per- 
mission of the other. The public had 
no means whatever of proceeding to 
the Park by Roehampton Gate ex- 
cept through the land belonging to this 
lady, and the lady herself had no right 
or control over the Park itself. All 
that was wanted was an arrangement 
by which the public could obtain access 
to the Park by means of Roehampton 
Gate. He understood that the land be- 
longing to this lady could be bought for 
a reasonable sum; but it could only be 
bought by means of an arrangement 
made through the First Commissioner of 
Works. He believed if any additional 
sum were asked for the land beyond the 
actual value which the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests placed upon it the 
Metropolis would be prepared to pay it; 
but they were unable to take any steps 
in the matter except by means of an 
arrangement with the First Oommis- 
sioner of Works. As a matter of public 
convenience, it was highly desirable 
that this access should be rendered free. 
At present the public, instead of driving 
directly into the Park by way of Roe- 
hampton Gate, were obliged to go round 
for a distance of two miles beyond Roe- 
hampton Gate. It would really be of 
great advantage to the Metropolis to 
have this gate thrown open, so that the 
inhabitants of London might be able, 
for purposes of recreation and enjoy- 
ment, to make free use of Richmond 
Park. . He believed that cabs were ad- 
mitted into the Park itself; but that 
they were unable to obtain admittance 
to it by means of Roehampton Gate. 
In the East End of London, Epping 
Forest had been preserved by the action 
of the Corporation ; and he thought that 
something should be done in regard to 
Richmond Park, so as to give the public 
at the West End of London the freest 





lady; and although the Park itself was 
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ever, be impossible to do this until Roe- 
hampton Gate was made available. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is entitled to ask a question upon 
this point, but he is not entitled to 
debate it, because it has reference to 
another part of the Vote already dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. LAWRENCE 
said, he would confine himself to asking 
a question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works— 
namely, whether he did not ‘consider 
that it would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis that Roehampton Gate should be 
opened to the public, that being the 
nearest means of access to the Park? 
If it were opened up it would be of 
great advantage to large masses of the 
Powe who wished to visit the Park. 
r Order!’ ] 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
a point of Order. He wished to know 
if it was not competent for the hon. 
Member to move the reduction of the 
Vote in order to place himself in Order? 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
can move the reduction of the entire 
Vote; but by the Rules of the House 
he would not be entitled to enter into a 
debate upon this particular item at this 
moment. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENOE 
asked whether, if he moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote, he would not be in 
Order in discussing this matter ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said that, under those circumstances, he 
would confine himself to the question 
whether any negotiations had recently 
taken place with the view of securing 
the opening of Roehampton Gate to the 
asap and, if not, whether the right 

on. Gentleman would not consider it 
- necessary to make inquiry whether 
some arrangement might be effected by 
the payment of a small sum of money 
for the purchase of the land from the 
_ lady who now owned it, such payment 
to be recouped by an arrangement 
with the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, the object being to secure for 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis this 
easiest way of access to Richmond Park ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to ask 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, whether it was not 
possible to put an end to the preserva- 
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tion of game in Richmond Park, so that 
the public might not be kept out of the 
enjoyment of one-third of a Park for 
which they paid largely, in order that 
a very few individuals might amuse 
themselvés by wandering about and 
shooting rabbits? [‘‘Oh! “s He was 
simply asking a question whether this 
fact was not known to the right hon. 
Gentleman; and whether, if it was 
known to him, he would not take some 
means to see that the public, who paid 
largely towards the expense of keeping 
this Park in order, should not be de- 
prived of the enjoyment of a consider- 
able portion of it, in order that two or 
three individuals might have an oppor- 
tunity of amusing themselves ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE desired to 
say, in answer to the first question 
which had been put to him, that he 
thought it would be of great advantage 
to the public if Roehampton Gate were 
opened. The difficulty was that the ap- 
proach to that Gate was private pro- 
perty. It belonged to a lady who was 
willing to sell it under certain condi- 
tions; but he could not hold out any 
hope to ‘the hon. Member for London 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence) that the Trea- 
sury would advance the sum of money 
that would be necessary to pay for its 
purchase. Neither did he see any indi- 
cation that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, orany private persons, wereready 
to come forward and to advance the 
money. Whenever they did so he should 
be glad to enter into negotiations with 
this lady for the purchase of the pro- 
perty in question. At the same time, 
he could not hold out any hope that any 
Vote of money would be submitted to 
the House for the purpose; and he did not 
think that it was a matter which ought 
to fall upon the Public Exchequer. With 
regard to the question of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere), he could only say that the 
Park had been vested in the First Com- 
missioner of Works for the purpose of a 
Park, and for the benefit of the public; 
but there was a distinct reservation of 
all the rights of the Crown, and among 
those rights was the right of sporting, 
which right Her Majesty had made over 
to the Duke of Cambridge, and the Go- 
vernment had no power of diminishing 
that right in any way. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
that complaints ‘had been made of the 
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closing of the footway across St. James’s 
Park at an early hour in the evening. 
He wished to know if any change had 
been made in that respect ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE believed that 
the footway across the bridge was to be 
~~ open all night. 

rR. RITOHIE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman promised to consider the pro- 
priety of keeping open the broad path 
across Kensington Gardens until a later 
hour than at present. It was now closed 
at avery early hour, and considerable 
inconvenience was occasioned in conse- 
quence. The right hon. Gentleman had 
promised to keep it open later, and he 
(Mr. Ritchie) wished to know if steps 
had been taken to give effect to that 
promise ? 

Mx. SHAW LEFEVRE replied in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. RAIKES wished to say a word in 
regard to Roehampton Gate. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman think it worth 
while to spend £2,000 a-year for the 
maintenance of the Park, and refuse to 
give the small sum that would be neces- 
sary in order to render it accessible to 
the people of London? He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
was not disposed to recommend a Vote, 
or any outlay of money, for the purpose 
of securing that access, which would be 
most convenient. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that no 
doubt the opening of Roehampton Gate 
would be convenient for the people of 
the neighbourhood who lived within 
easy reach of Richmond Park ; but it 
certainly appeared to him that the ex- 
pense of obtaining the opening up of this 
access to the Park ought to fall upon the 
inhabitants who would be benefited by 
it, and not upon the public generally. 

Mr. TOMLINSON wished to’ ask a 
question about the Green Park, which 
had been raised last year. There had 
been a Vote for new railings at the Hyde 
Park Corner of the Green Park. The 
new railings were much more pretentious 
than the old ones; and he wished to 
know whether it was intended to con- 
tinue the new form of railing, or whether 
it was intended to leave the railing in 
its present unsightly condition ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
not included in the Estimates any sum 
for such a purpose this year; but, of 
course, it might be a question for con- 
sideration in the future, 
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Mr. MOLLOY asked if the First Com- 
missioner of Works would state now 
how many acres of the enclosed land had 
been opened to the public in Regent’s 
Park, and whether the total quantity 
which it had been decided to give up to 
the public would, when opened, be free 
of access to everybody? He believed 
that three or four weeks ago a portion 
of the land given to the public had been 
again enclosed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought the area thrown open to the 
public in Regent’s Park was about 20 
acres. The whole of it was opened on 
the 1st of March of the present year. 

Mr. MOLLOY: The whole of it ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; the 
whole of it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £7,161 
in reference to Victoria Park. He 
would also move the reduction of the 
Vote by the items asked for in reference 
to Battersea Park, and Kennington 
Park. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked if the hon. 
Gentleman was in Order in moving to 
reduce a Vote which had already been 
passed, inasmuch as it was antecedent to 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, upon 
that point of Order, and in reference to 
a previous ruling of the Chair, wished to 
point out that the reduction moved. by 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) was for £2,000 in connection 
with Hyde Park Corner which appeared 
in Sub-head E; but later on in the Vote, 
in Sub-heads G. H. and T., there were 
the sums mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: There is no doubt 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) would be in Order in 
moving the reduction of the Vote by any 
sum short of the aggregate amount ; but 
in moving the reduction of the Vote by 
a specific item which appears in the Vote 
later than the items included in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) he would not be 
in Order. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
these points of Order were of great im- 
portance. If a ruling of this nature 
were given somewhat hastily, it might 
be found that the discussion of the Votes 
in Committee would be practically futile, 
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The reduction moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), in re- 
ference to the sum of £2,000 which came 
under Sub-head E, related to certain 
works in Hyde Park; but in Sub- 
head F there was a further sum for the 
maintenance of that Park, and, in point 
of fact, the question of maintenance in 
connection with the different Parks ran 
all through the Vote; and therefore he 
thought, with all due respect to the 
ruling of the Chair, that it was com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move any 
reduction covered by the different sub- 
heads which came after Sub-head E. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: As to giving the 
ruling hasily, it was given in accordance 
with the ancient Rules of the House. 
The hon. Member has specified certain 
items relating to public Parks which 
are antecedent to the Vote taken upon 
the reduction moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). It 
would, therefore, be out of Order to 
move that reduction. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, his remarks re- 
lated to Battersea Park. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: It would be out 
of Order to propose a reduction of the 
Vote upon an item included in it for 
Battersea Park. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, under 
those circumstances, he would move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£7,161 for the expenditure in connec- 
tion with Victoria Park. This was one 
of the Parks of London which was kept 
up at the expense of the whole country. 
As by the ruling of the Chair the 
amount voted for other Parks might not 
be touched, there was a still stronger 
reason than there had been before why 
they should not vote the sum now asked 
for for this Park. He wished to point 
out that this was a sum of money thrown 
upon the country for the expense of 
Parks in London, exclusive of Hyde 
Park, St. James’s Park, and the Green 
Park, which might be regarded as Na- 
tional Parks. He believed the country 
had already spent upon Battersea Park, 
in the formation of the Park and the 
River Embankment, something like 
£21,000, and there would also be an 
item, he imagined, for a new bridge, to 
give access to the enclosed land recently 
opened to the public in Regent’s Park. 
Now, the Metropolis was a very-wealthy 

lace, and ought to pay for its own 
arks. No doubt, he would be told by 
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the right hon. Gentleman the First Oom- 
missioner of Works that these Parks 
belonged to the country, and ought to 
be paid for by the country rather than 
by the Metropolis, because they were in 
a different position from any of the 
country Parks. In the country the in- 
habitants formed their own Parks, and 
supplied the money necessary to main- 
tain them ; and why should not the Lon- 
doners, who were better able to afford 
the outlay, do the same? The consti- 
tuency he represented (Northampton) 
had decided upon having a Park; but 
no proposal was made that the public 
should pay for it. If such a proposal 
were made, he was satisfied that not a 
voice would be raised in that House in 
favour of it. He ventured to ask, then, 
why the country should be called upon 
to pay for the Parks in London ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: They are all in 
the London Government Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
not quite certain that that Bill would 
pass this Session. He thought it was 
likely to meet with such an amount of 
obstruction that its passing was very 
questionable. The present bird in the 
hand was worth very many London Bills 
in the bush; and he objected to any 
proposal for making a present of £7,000 
to the City of London, on the chance 
that they might be able to pass the 
Municipal Bill this year. It would be 
far better to approach theconsideration of 
that Bill with a solemn declaration on the 
part of the House that, whether the Bill 
passed or not, London should ‘be called 
upon td pay for its own Parks. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“Phat the Item of £7,161 for the Victoria 
Park be omitted from the proposed Vote.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he ven- 
tured to hope that the hon. Member 
would not consider it necessary to divide 
the Committee upon his Amendment. 
The question was dealt with in the 
London Government Bill, and it was 
proposed to hand over this Park to the 
New Government of London. It would 
be practically impossible to give up 
these Parks on the part of the Govern- 
ment without an Act of Parliament, 
and even an Act of Parliament would 
be necessary to enable them to be 
handed over to the New Government of 


‘London. He could hardly suppose that 
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the hon. Member wished to see these 
Parks thrown into a state of neglect and 
disorder. All the three Parks which 
had been mentioned would be provided 
for in the London Government Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
ought to take over these Parks by Act 
of Parliament in the same way as Lei- 
cester Square. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
London Government Bill would enable 
them to be handed over to the New 
Local Government of London. There 
was already a Bill for that purpose on 
the Table of the House, and the passing 
of that Bill in the present year was only 
a question of time. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would simply be a waste 
of time to discuss the matter. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. LAWRENCE said, 
he was glad that a question had been 
put by the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere) which had elicited 
from the right hon. Gentleman that one 
of the penalties which London would 
have to pay for the London Government 
Bill was £26,000 a-year for the keeping 
up of these Parks. That, he believed, 
was not the only penalty which the City 
of London would have to pay if that Bill 
passed. He therefore thought they were 
indebted to the hon. Gentleman: for 
having brought the question forward at 
this time. Probably he might bring 
forward further questions which would 
tend to show the amount of benefit the 
Metropolis would receive from that Bill, 
and would show, in point of fact, a 
debtor as well as a creditor account. 
He thought the people of London would 
be surprised to hear that £26,000 a-year 
would be the first thing they would be 
called upon to pay, in accordance with 
the views Her Majesty’s Government 
had just expressed upon the subject. He 
was quite sure that the inhabitants of 
London would protest against being 
burdened with the responsibility of 
keeping up Parks which were not for the 
benefit of themselves only, but for the 
advantage of other persons who fre- 
quented them. It was, as he had stated, 
one of the penalties which London would 
have to pay, and the neighbourhoods in 
which the Parks were situated would 
have no reason to be grateful for the 
Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he understood 
that the Parks which were now enjoyed 
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by the poorer classes of the community 
were to be taken out of the Estimates ; 
while Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, 
and the Green Park, which were en- 
joyed by the richer part of the com- 
munity, would be kept in. He could 
not conceive anything more invidious 
than a proposal of that kind; and he 
was satisfied that many people in the 
East End of London would look with a 
considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
on any proposal to take the Parks out of 
the Imperial taxation for the purpose of 
throwing them upon the ratepayers of 
London. Whatever might be proposed 
by the London Government Bill would 
be dealt with when that Bill came on 
properly for discussion. He understood 
it was proposed that Victoria Park and 
other Parks were to be a up by the 
Metropolis; while Hyde Park, St. James’s 
Park, and the Green Park were to be 
maintained out of the Imperial Exche- 
quer. {ir Courtney: They are Royal 
Parks.} He did not understand the dis- 
tinction, and he thought it would be 
regarded as aninvidiousone. As far as 
the East End of London was concerned, 
the people would look with a consider- 
able amount of dissatisfaction and jea- 
lousy on the enormous amounts of money 
that were expended in the West End of 
London, in the neighbourhood of Ken- 
sington, while the East End found no 
similar favour. Even when they asked 
for such a paltry expenditure as was in- 
volved in the present Vote, they were 
told that in future it would have to be 
borne by the people of London them- 
selves. If this course was to be followed, 
of throwiug upon the ratepayers of Lon- 
don the cost of maintaining the Parks of 
the poor, while those of the rich were 
kept up by the Imperial Exchequer, 
it would be regarded with extreme 
jealousy and dissatisfaction. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
had put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works, which had not been answered, in 
reference to an item of £100 per annum 
to experts for naming cryptogams. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
sorry he could not give the explanation 
which the hon. Member asked for. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 
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Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR said, he thought 
the time had now arrived when Progress 
ought to bereported. He would, there- 
fore, make a Motion to that effect. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 7. P. 
O’ Connor.) 


Sr ROBERT PEEL asked when the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take 
the Report ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: On Thurs- 
day. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Not to-morrow ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Trevelyan.) 
[BILL 165.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COURTNEY expressed a hope 
that the House would consent to the 
second reading of the Bill, the object of 
which was to consolidate and simplify 
certain Acts of Parliament relating to 
the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland. The provisions of the Bill con- 
tained no novelties, and were not likely 
to raise any discussion of a controversial 
character. There was nothing involved 
in the Bill which ought to give rise to 
any discussion at all; and he proposed, 
after the Bill was read a second time, to 
move that it be referred to a Select Oom- 
mittee, such Committee to be composed 
in a manner which would be satisfactory 
to the Irish Members. Of course, due 
Notice would be given of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. He begged to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Coronet KING-HARMAN said, the 
Bill contained very long and multifarious 
provisious, and it had only been placed 
in the hands of hon. Members that 
morning. The House ought, at any rate, 
to be allowed 24 hours for considering 
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it. He would, therefore, ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury, 
to postpone the Bill until another day. 

Mr. MOLLOY would join with the 
hon. and gallant Member for the County 
of Dublin (Colonel King-Harman) in 
asking the Government to pustpone the 
further consideration of the Bill. The 
Irish Members knew nothing about it ; 
and although the hon. Gentleman said 
he proposed to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee, to be composed in such a man- 
ner as would be satisfactory to the Irish 
Members, the hon. Member’s idea of 
composing a Oommittee to the satis- 
faction of Irish Members was one thing, 
whereas the actual composition of the 
Committee might be another. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Irish Mem- 
bers did not always agree upon that 
point ; and he thought at that hour of 
the night it would be rather hard to ask 
the Irish Members to consent to the 
second reading of a Bill of which they 
knew absolutely nothing. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate, on the 
ground that the Bill, which contained 
67 clauses and 83 pages of print, had 
been laid upon the Table so recently 
that hon. Members had had no oppor- 
tunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the nature of its’ provisions. It 
was perfectly impossible for hon. Mem- 
bers to know anything about it, and 
especially to know whether it was pro- 
posed to make any alteration in the 
composition of the Board of Works. The 
Board of Works, as at present consti- 
tuted, was a most unsatisfactory Body. 
He thought the best way would be to 
withdraw the Bill, and introduce one 
which would afford a guarantee for the 
substantial amendment of the Board of 
Works. A measure which simply re- 
affirmed the constitution of a Board 
which was at present considered most 
objectionable would only involve a waste 
of the public time. It was absurd to 
introduce a Bill which allowed the 
existing law to remain practically with- 
out amendment. He begged to move 
that the debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Biggar.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, it was with 
great reluctance that he assented to the 


proposal of the hon. Member, He was 
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very sorry that the second reading of 
the Bill had not been agreed to. The 
Bill was a Bill of mere machinery, 
simply relating to the means by which 
the Board of Works acted, and had no- 
thing whatever to do with the law under 
which the Board acted. If it were 
not read a second time now, it was im- 
possible to say when it could be taken 
again. At the same time, he felt that 
he was unable to resist the appeal which 
had been made. 

CotoneL NOLAN wished to point out 
the extraordinary manner in which the 
Irish Business was managed in that 
House. The Irish Members were not like 
Members who represented English con- 
stituencies, who got to know something 
of Bills before they were put down upon 
the Paper. The Irish’ Members were 
not in the confidence of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they were not afforded 
an opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted with the provisions of a 
measure of this kind in advance. The 
present Bill was only issued that morn- 
ing; it was a very long Bill; and it 
had now been proposed that night to 
read it a second time without any speech 
in explanation of its provisions. What 
the House ought. to have had was a 
short speech from the Secretary to the 
Treasury, explaining the provisions of 
the Bill. His own impression was that 
the hon. Gentleman was unable to do 
that in consequence of not having read 
the Bill himself. As to the assertion 
that the Bill was simply one of ma- 
chinery, he disputed it altogether. The 
Bill was a very important one, and in 
its present shape it was likely to create 
dissatisfaction in Ireland. What the 
Irish people wanted was a measure to 
remodel altogether the machinery by 
which the Board of Works was at pre- 
sent worked. He hoped this slip-shod 
method of dealing with legislation for 
Ireland would not be continued in future. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, it was 
only fair to the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury to say that this 
Bill was in every word the same as a 
Bill brought forward on the same sub- 
ject last year. He was able to make 
that statement, as he had been per- 
sonally concerned in the matter. About 
three weeks ago he had had a Motion 
on the subject asking that the whole 
matter should be referred to a Select 
Committee, and he still believed that 
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that would be the best plan of deal- 
ing with it. His hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury asked him to 
forego that Motion, and promised that 
a’ Bill should be introduced at once 
and referred to a Select Committee. As 
the hon. Gentleman had stated, the Bill 
did not contain any controversial matter. 
The next Bill on the Paper, which re- 
lated to land improvement and arterial 
drainage in Ireland, was a much more 
important measure. With regard to 
the present Bill, nothing satisfactory 
could be arrived at simply by a discus- 
sion in that House. It must go through 
the ordeal of a Select Committee; and 
there was an understanding that when a 
Select Committee was appointed there 
should be power to call witnesses, and 
the hon. Members for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), for Galway (Colonel Nolan), 
for Dublin County (Colonel King-Har- 
man), or for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) 
would be able to bring forward any evi- 
dence they thought fit. To adjourn the 
debate now would only be to prejudice 
the chance of another investigation 
taking place in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. His hon. Friend must 
know that at this moment the subject of 
arterial drainage was absolutely at a 
standstill in Ireland; and it would 
be at a standstill until something was 
done in regard to these Bills. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
would allow the Bill to be read a secon 
time. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, that 
if his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for the County of Cork (Colonel 
Colthurst) had been able to read the 
Bill and make himself master of its 
provisions, he had been much quicker 
than he (Colonel King-Harman) had 
been. He presumed that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman received the Bill 
only that morning, at the same time as 
he (Colonel King-Harman) and other 
hon. Members; but it would seem from 
the knowledge the hon. and gallant 
Member possessed of its provisions that 
he must have had the Bill placed in his 
hands some days before Parliament ad- 
journed for the holidays. As other hon. 
Members had not enjoyed a similar pri- 
vilege, they were anxious that the de- 
bate should be adjourned. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
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INTESTATES ESTATES BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Courtney.) 
[BILL 168.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COURTNEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the measure was one of great simpli- 
city. Its primary object was to amend 
the law respecting the administration 
of the personal estate, and the escheat 
of the real estate, of deceased persons. 
It was considered desirable to afford 
to the Crown some protection against 
claims made against it with regard to 
the property of persons who died intes- 
tate. The Bill provided that where the 
administration of the personal estate of 
a deceased person was granted by a 
nominee of Her Majesty, any action or 
other proceedings against such nominee 
for the recovery of the personal estate 
should be of the same character and 
subjected to the same rules of law and 
equity, including the Statute of Limi- 
tations, in all respects as if the adminis- 
tration had been granted to the nominee 
as one of the next of kin. By this pro- 
vision the Statute of Limitations would 
be held to apply in favour of the Crown 
Solicitor where the Crown Solicitor 
wished the administration of the estate 
by reason of the intestacy of a deceased 
person. It further provided that where 
@ person died without an heir and intes- 
tate in respect of real estate, the Law of 
Escheat should apply in the same manner 
as if the estate were a legal estate in 
land held directly from Her Majesty. 
The object was to prevent claims being 
raised up that were of a fictitious cha- 
racter, or attempts to recover from the 
Crown, notwithstanding the Statute of 
Limitations. If any objection was likely 
to be raised against the Bill it would be 
an objection of detail rather than any- 
thing else, and would be best considered 
in Committee. Power would be given 
to the Court to sell the interest of the 
Crown in any real estate, and there 
would also be power to waive the right 
of the Crown in certain cases. He did 
not think any difference of opinion as to 
the ones of the Bill existed, and 
any Amendments which hon. Members 
placed upon the Paper would be fully 
considered in Committee. Under the 
circumstances, he trusted the House 
would allow the second reading to be 
taken, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. SALT said, he had no wish to 
interfere with the progress of the Bill. 
He had, however, a strong objection to 
the second reading of the Bill on that 
occasion, inasmuch as it contained much 
technicality of detail, and had, more- 
over, only been delivered that morning. 
It had become too much the practice to 
slip Bills of this character through the 
House at a late hour, when it was abso- 
lutely impossible for them to receive 
that full consideration which their im- 
portance demanded. It might be said 
that the Bill had the advantage of 
coming from ‘another place;” but 
even with that undoubted advantage he 
did not think it a convenient course that 
it should be put into the hands of hon. 
Members in the morning, and be taken 
for second reading on the evening of 


the same day. 
Masor Genera ALEXANDER said, 


he had expected the hon. Member for | 


Stafford (Mr. Salt) would move the ad- 
journment of the debate; but as he had 
not done so, he rose for the purpose of 
moving the adjournment, on the ground 
that the Bill had only been delivered 
that morning, and that it was impossible 
to discuss it properly at that hour (1.15). 
The Bill contained clauses of a technical 
character, which hon. Members had not 
had time to consider. He thought it 
should be established as a principle in 
that House that no Bill delivered in the 
morning should be proposed for second 
reading on the same day. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mayor General Alexander.) 


Coronet NOLAN said, he should cer- 
tainly like further time for considering 
the Bill. There was a case in his own 
county (Galway) involving the sum of 
£150,000, the claimants of which would 
be debarred by the Bill, if it became law, 
from establishing their claim. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was probably acquainted with the 
case to which he referred. Although, 
of course, it seemed very absurd that all 
the members of the family in question 
should think they would get the money, 
there was no doubt in his mind that one 
of them was entitled to it. The Bill 
would clearly place them in @ bad posi- 
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tion ; and he, for one, felt it his duty to 
vote for the Motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Ayrshire (Major Gene- 
ral Alexander). 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, the Bill, 
no doubt, at first sight appeared of some 
technicality; but further examination 
would, he thought, show that, although of 
considerableim portance, the clauses were 
not so technical as they appeared. His 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had pointed out the substance of 
the Bill, which might be described 
under three heads. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
that the hon. and learned Member should 
confine himself strictly to reasons against 
the adjournment, or otherwise, of the 
debate. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, his 
reason against the adjournment of the 
debate was that the principle of the 
Bill was a matter of great difficulty ; 
and that, although a measure of im- 
portance, it would receive in Committee 
the large amount of attention which it 
demanded. He thought the House 
might very well agree to the Motion for 
the second reading ; and he ventured to 
suggest to his hon. Friend in charge of 
the Bill, that he should agree not to put 
it down for the Committee stage until a 
week had elapsed, in order that if any 
hon. Member, on looking further into it, 
should think it required further dis- 
cussion, such discussion might be taken 
on the Motion for going into Committee. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped there would be no attempt to 
force the Bill through the House at that 
Sitting. There were upon the Paper 35 
Orders of the Day, and it was simply 
impossible that hon. Members could 
have read the Bill in the short time 
during which it had been in their hands. 
He, for one, although of course it was 
the duty of Members to do so, had not 
had an opportunity of reading it. He 
protested against the unbusiness-like 
way suggested of reading the Bill a 
second time, and leaving its principle 
open for discussion on the Motion for 
going into Committee; and he trusted 
the House would agree to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, if 
this were a Bill merely dealing with a 
few technicalities, which could be dis- 
cussed in Committee, he should be dis- 


posed to vote against the Motion for the 
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adjournment of the debate. But it was 
a Bill which extended the principle of 
the Law of Escheat, and that, too, in a 
very unfair way. The Secretary to the 
Treasury said that where a Trustee 
found himself discharged from his trust 
the Crown had no claim on the pro- 
perty ; but he would point out that by 
this Bill the Crown would acquire an 
entirely new right. That certainly was 
an important question of principle, on 
which the sense of the House ought to 
be taken at a time whem full considera- 
tion could be given to the question. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he understood that the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury proposed 
to make certain alterations in the Bill 
when in Committee which would meet 
the objections which were felt with re- 
gard to it on that side of the House. 
The principal objection felt in the 
House and throughout the country with 
reference to the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment in the matter of intestate 
estates was the want of publicity, the 
result of which would be that large 
sums of money—the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
had instanced a case in which £150,000 
were involved—would be dealt with in 
almost absolute secresy. It must, he 
thought, be in the mind of everyone 
that it was desirable that the utmost 
amount of publicity should be given in 
matters of this sort. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman were prepared to give the House 
an assurance that he would in Commit- 
tee insert a clause directing that details 
should be given with complete fullness 
and clearness in the annual account 
published, he thought the chief objec- 
tion of hon. Members would be met, 
and that they would be inclined to defer 
discussion until the Committee stage of 
the Bill. [‘‘ No, no!” 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he hoped the House would agree 
to the Motion of his hon. and gallant 
Friend, because he liked to stick to the 
Rules of the House; and he thought 
that as the Bill had not yet been seen 
by anyone the House ought to have an 
opportunity of considering its provisions 
before it was proceeded with. The Bill 
had only been delivered that morning, 
and there had been no opportunity of 
considering the principles upon which 
it was based, and which were ent, 
which the Secretary to the Treasury had 
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admitted might involve serious conse- 
quences to individuals. He, therefore, 
sincerely hoped the consideration of the 
Bill would be postponed; otherwise its 
second reading must be prevented. 

Mr. WARTON mentioned that the 
Secretary to the Treasury had said he 
would not take the Bill if there was 
serious opposition to it. 

Mr. ELTON said, it was obvious that 
this was not a little measure. It in- 
troduced a new principle with regard to 
equitable escheat, and interfered with 
the rights of private lords, and he must 
support the Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was, of 
course, not going to resist this proposal ; 
but he thought the only serious argu- 
ment against going on with the Bill 
was that of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Bartelott). On that ground he would 
assent to the adjournment; but he 
hoped advantage would not be taken of 
the adjournment to block the Bill, and 
prevent its being fairly discussed on the 
next occasion when it came on. 

Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (CONFIRMATION OF 
BYE-LAWS) BILL.—[Bnu 173.] 
(Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Mr. Hibbert.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL, in moving 
that the Bill he now read a second time, 
said, he thought the House would be 
more considerate with respect to this Bill 
than with regard to the last, because 
when he introduced it he explained its 
object. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. George Russell.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
[srt 175.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —({ Mr. George Russell.) 


Sir Walter B, Barttelot 


}COMMONS} 
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Ma. WARTON rose to a point of 
Order. The Motion before the House 
was that the Bill be now read a second 
time; but he had given Notice that on 
that Motion he should move that the 
Bill be adjourned till to-morrow. It 
was a question arising from peculiar 
circumstances. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That will not be in 
Order. There is no Question before the 
House. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
had moved the second reading. 

Mr. WARTON said, his point of 
Order was this. At the moment before 
the adjournment of the House was 
moved, on the last Sitting before the 
Vacation, it was understood that the 
second reading of this Bill would be 
taken to-day. That was of some im- 
portance in regard to what took place 
last year. Without any such arrange- 
ment last year the Bill was put down 
for the first day after the Easter Vaca- 
tion ; and his point was that there had 
not been a single day on which Amend- 
ments could be put down in opposition 
to this Bill. By the courtesy of the 
House a Bill was always read a first 
time; but if such a Bill was put down 
for second reading on the first day after 
a Recess, there was no time for putting 
down Amendments. When he had a 
Motion on this subject on the Ist of 
April last, and the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) wanted to 
have a debate on the Reform Bill, he 
only asked that one day should be given 
upon which Amendments in opposition 
might be put down ; and as, if this plan 
was not adopted, any Bill might be 
forced through a second reading, he 
should now move that the second read- 
ing be adjourned till to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is only competent 
to the hon. and learned Member to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Warton.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this Bill was first 
brought before the House of Lords; but 
if there was any feeling that further 
opportunity for considering it should be 
given, he would not raise any objection 
to that ; but he would appeal to the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport to 
consider its provisions, and not block 
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it simply because it was a Bill on the 
Paper. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till ZYo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


REAL ASSETS ADMINISTRATION BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur O° Connor, Mr. Warton.) 


[BILL 98.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
third time, said, he wished to state, in 
reference to the opposition of the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson), 
that in deference to that hon. Member, 
and to the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Whitley), he had postponed the 
third reading from the last Sitting of 
the House before the Recess until to- 
day, because they objected to taking the 
third reading without the Bill having 
been reprinted. He was anxious to 
meet their wishes in that respect, and 
also to consult the authorities of the 
House, from whom he learnt that it was 
unusual to bave a small Bill like this 
reprinted after Amendments in Com- 
mittee, and that it would be altogether 
unprecedented for him to move to have 
it reprinted. The Bill itself was a very 
small measure, and the alterations in it 
were quite consequential. There was 
nothing debateable in any of the new 
clauses ; and he thought they generally 
met the opinions of the most authorita- 
tive Members on the subject. He be- 
lieved they had the approval of the So- 
licitor General and other learned Mem- 
bers who were interested in the matter ; 
and, under those circumstances, he ap- 
pealed to the hon. Member for Preston 
not to oppose the third reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—( Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, of course it 
was competent to the hon. Member to 
- the third reading upon him, and 

e was not so familiar with the practice 
of the House as to say whether or not 
it was absolutely a matter of right to 
have the Bill read a third time; but 
when the hon. Member spoke of the un- 
usual course of having the Bill re- 
printed, he must say it was unusual for 
such a Bill to appear for the third read- 
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ing with Amendments three or four 
times as long as it was on the second 
reading. But, under all the circum- 
stances, he should not press the matter 
any further. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL.—{Bu 27.} 
(Mr. Kenny, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Barry, Mr. Corbet.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Coronet NOLAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, ex- 
plained that it was only a short Bill, 
and simply enabled Trustees to transfer 
Coast Fisheries to the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Colonel Nolan.) 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
had hoped that the Chief Secretary 
would have expressed some opinion 
upon this Bill. He wished it had been 
as fair and as good a Bill as was brought 
in last year, which, however, had not 
got to a second reading. That Bill, 
in doing away with the present officers, 
who administered these Trusts, provided 
in some undefined way that they should 
receive some compensation for the aboli- 
tion of their office; but this Bill pro- 
vided no such compensation whatever. 
They would, therefore, be thrown out of 
employment without any compensation ; 
and he should, therefore, move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.” —(Colonel King- 
Harman.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
withdraw his Amendment after he had 
stated the view of the Government. 
The Bill was similar in its essential 
lines to the Bill which he had himself 
introduced last year; it was a Bill in 
which he took considerable interest, and 
he was satisfied that the right course 
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had been taken. The Bill of last year 
fell through owing to the Government 
and the several Trustees being unable 
to come to an understanding, and he 
then stated that, so far as that Bill was 
concerned, it was impossible for him to 
proceed last Session; but he limited 
that declaration distinctly to last year, 
and this Bill was one which he should 
heartily support in principle. He could 
not, however, agree to the second read- 
ing on the part of the Government, 
unless the hon Member, who was stand- 
ing godfather to the Bill, and who he 
hoped had the authority of the Gentle- 
men whose names appeared on the Bill, 
and was quite sure that he understood 
their feelings, would agree to put off 
any further stage of the Bill for a week, 
within which time he should be prepared 
to name the conditions of compensa- 
tion upon which the Government would 
only consent to — the Bill. He 
could assure the hon. Member that 
those conditions would be such as would 
meet with his acceptance. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, on 
those condition he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


IRISH LAND COURT OFFICERS (EX- 
CLUSION FROM PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
(Mr. Brodrick, Lord Arthur Hill, Mr. 
Macartney.) 


[BILL 89.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Colonel King- Harman.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was 
afraid he could not consent to the 
Motion at that time of night; and from 
what he knew of the Bill, if it was in 
the same shape as when originally in- 
troduced he could not assent to it at any 
time. He had the strongest objection 
to the Bill in the form in which he first 
saw it, because it inflicted retrospective 
penalties on gentlemen who accepted 
their positions at a time when this 
burdensome condition was not made; 
and on that ground he objected to the Bill 
on principle. If the hon. and gallant 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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Member pressed the Bill he should be 
prepared to give it a decided negative; 
but at present he should content himself 
with moving the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


MOTION. 


——— 6 —— 
ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Resolution reported on Wednesday 
the 2nd of April from the Committee on 
Royal Irish Constabulary (Additional 
Officers, Salaries, &c.) read. 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that in 
accordance with the announcement he 
made before the holidays, he now pro- 
posed to ask leave to bring in this Bill. 
Hon. Members who had watched the 
proceedings of the House might be sur- 
prised at the Government taking a step 
backwards in regard to this Bill; be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, they had 
been already ordered by the House 
to produce the Bill. But that step had 
been taken under a misconception. 
He felt bound, in accordance with the 
promise he had made to hon. Members 
opposite, to move the Bill at a time 
when he could make a short statement 
with regard to it; and he had accord- 
ingly obtained an Order that the pre- 
vious Order of the House should be can- 
celled, in order that he might have an 
opportunity of introducing the Bill as it 
now arose. The Bill was very short 
and very simple. It was very much 
shorter and simpler than the Bill of last 
year, which was now in the hands of 
Members. The history of the Bill was 
shortly this. The Irish Police Force, 
which now numbered some 12,000 men, 
had reached something like 14,000 men 
two years ago; and it was discovered 
that that Force could not be properly ma- 
naged from centralized head-quarters. 
For this and other reasons, in the year 
1882 the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), who was then 
Chief Secretary, appointed six gentle- 
men, to whom he gave the name of 
Special Resident Magistrates. Those 
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officials had districts assigned to them 
within which they had very great but 
somewhat undefined power over the 
police. The measure was in some re- 
spects—in many respects—in accord- 
ance with right principles of adminis- 
tration; but there were some great de- 
fects in the system. Those defects were 
inherent in the necessities of the mo- 
ment, because the time was exceptional. 
A measure of great adminstrative im- 
portance had to be taken, and Parlia- 
ment, in fact, had no leisure for the 
eonsideration of the details of this Bill. 
The principle was a right one; but 
there were some defects. In the first 
place there was some confusion between 
the several functions of the several 
magistrates. Some of them exercised judi- 
cial and administrative functions, and 
the administrative functions were of a 
nature which he thought ought to be 
specially divorced from the judicial 
functions, because they related to the 
detection of crime. Another defect was 
this—as a temporary measure it was all 
very well to allow gentleman in the 
position of Resident Magistrates to have 
control over the police ; but, in the long 
run, it was an inconvenient plan, and 
somewhat perilous to a great Police 
Force, which had a regular hierarchy 
of officials, to place it under the com- 
mand of gentlemen who did not belong 
to it, and who never had belonged to 
the Force. Another defect in the scheme, 
as a permament scheme, was that those 
officials were too numerous. There were 
six of them at a time when six were re- 
quired ; but six were too many in ordi- 
nary times for centralizing and carrying 
on the police in Ireland; and that was 
one of the principal matters which the 
Government now wished to effect. And 
the final objection to the scheme was 
that it was too expensive. Temporary 
expenses were always excessive; but 
these were specially so. The Resident 
Magistrates received in pay and in al- 
lowances something like £1,500 a-year 
each. The Government wished to take 
what was good and what they thought 
might be permanant in this system, and 
leave out what was temporary and 
likely, in the long run, to be inexpe- 
dient ; and, consequently, they proposed 
to ask the House to allow the Lord 
Lieutenant to name five persons to be 
Divisional Commissioners of the Royal 


Irish Constabulary. These five officials 
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would exercise a decentralized pore 
and would have control of the police for 
the purposes of discipline and the de- 
tection of crime, and, in faet, for every 
purpose, just in the same way as a 
County Inspector had on a small scale, 
and as the Inspector General had for 
all purposes. These gentlemen would 
be police officers to all intents and 
purposes; and the Government, after 
considerable hesitation, had arrived at 
the conclusion to ask the House to in- 
sert a clause in the Bill stating that the 
persons appointed, from time to time, to 
fill vacancies should henceforth be taken 
from the officers of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. The measure was one which 
would promote economy; for whereas 
each of the present Magistrates received 
£1,500 a-year, the new officials would 
receive £1,000 and their absolute tra- 
velling expenses, which would be the 
same as those of other officers of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. The new 
officials would not have the private se- 
cretaries and clerks which were now at- 
tached to the Special Resident Magis- 
trates. He thought it would not be too 
much to say that the system of Special 
Resident Magistrates, as compared with 
the system the Government proposed, 
was, at the very least, twice as expen- 
sive. Of course, there were gentlemen 
who would object to the system of de- 
centralization in the police for the pur- 
poses of detection of crime; and to those 
gentlemen he would only say that the 
Government considered this quite a 
vital point, and that they had shown 
how vital they considered it by setting 
up the system of Special Resident Ma- 
gistrates, which had opened up their 
action to great criticism. They had now 
greatly improved the system, adminis- 
tratively and economically; and in bring- 
ing forward this Bill they endorsed very 
strongly the doctrine that judicial func- 
tions in Ireland, as elsewhere, should be 
absolutely and entirely separated from 
administrative and police functions. The 
Special Resident Magistrates would be 
Justices of the Peace, not for the pur- 
pose of setting in Court, but simply for 
the purpose of dealing with riots, just 
as, he believed, the Inspector General 
and superior officers of police now were. 
One other provision was inserted in the 
Bill, and it was the only one on which 
he need say a single word. One of the 
Assistant Inspectors General, of whom 
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there were three, was at this moment 
the Divisional Magistrate, Mr. Reve; 
and if the Bill passed he would be con- 
tinued as Divisional Commissioner, and 
his place as Assistant Inspector General 
would not be filled up; and if any 
Assistant Inspector General in the 
future was appointed an Assistant Divi- 
sional Commissioner, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant would have it in his power not to 
fill the post vacated. As a matter of 
fact, he had no doubt the Lord Lieuten- 
ant would endeavour not to fill up such 
vacancy. The Bill was so economical, 
as compared with the previous method 
of carrying out the principle, that the 
Government earnestly trusted the House 
would eventually adopt it. His only 
duty now was to ask hon. Gentlemen to 
allow the measure to be placed in their 
hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

*‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
improve the administration of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in certain particulars.”— (Mr. 
Trevelyan.) 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that, at 
that hour of the night (2.5 a.m.), and at 
that stage of the Bill, he did not intend 
to offer any prolonged opposition to the 
measure. Of course, he only spoke for 
himself; but, having made that observa- 
tion, he thought he was entitled to re- 
mark that the right hon. Gentleman 
had hardly acted fairly towards the 
Irish Members. This was the day for 
slipping Business through the House, 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for County Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) had said earlier on, because large 
numbers of Members, naturally enough, 
prolonged their vacation, and did not 
appear in their places on the first day 
after the holidays. He was sure Irish 
Members would have been in their places 
in much larger numbers if they had been 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to put this Bill down for its first 
stage that night. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must know that the measure was not 
one on which Irish Members could look 
with any favour. If there were one 
class of Government officials who, during 

. the past three or four years in Ireland, 
had left more odious recollections be- 
hind them than another, it was the class 
of individuals who were to be made per- 
manent by this Bill. There was not a 
onary in Ireland where these Special 

ident Magistrates had been ap- 
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pointed where the people did not re- 
member them with the strongest feel- 
ings of animosity. He had been glad 
to hear some admissions the right hon. 
Gentleman had made in the course of 
his speech. In the first place, the right 
hon. Gentleman was convinced that the 
system of Special Resident Magistrates 
was one of the most expensive luxuries 
the Government permitted themselves 
to indulge in, even in Ireland; and, 
in the next place, it was laid down 
as a principle that the Government 
were anxious to separate judicial from 
administrative and police functions. That 
was a most excellent principle; and he 
would invite the right hon. Gentleman 
to consider the desirability of extending 
the system still higher, and requiring 
the Irish Judges to abandon the career 
and position of active and pugnacious 
politicians, which, in other countries, 
they were supposed to have left behind 
when they stepped from the Bar to the 
Bench. In a previous Session the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues had 
laid great stress on the fact that judicial 
and police functions were to be sepa- 
rated; and that, in future, cases would 
be tried, not by magistrates who were 
concerned in bringing charges against 
prisoners, but by magistrates who had 
nothing to do with the previous stages 
of cases. Some had thought that what 
the right hon. Gentleman promised was 
to be a reality, and not a sham. The 
right hon. Gentleman had set up a num- 
ber of Stipendiary Magistrates, who 
were the tools or instruments of the Go- 
vernment, employed mainly for the pur- 
pose of convicting prisoners, whether or 
not there were a fair case against them. 
He hoped the promise of the right hon. 
Gentleman had given on the present 
occasion would not be of the same cha- 
racter. At that period of the night he 
did not intend to offer any further ob- 
servations. At a later stage of the Bill 
he would take the opportunity, with 
some of his hon. Friends, of offering 
other and stronger objection to it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
TREVELYAN and Mr. Soxicrror GENERAL 
for InEtanp. [Bill 176.] 


House adjourned at a << a 
‘wo o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 22nd April, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Birts—First Reading— 
Real Assets Administration * (62). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived—Army 
(Annual) (59); 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 59.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he regretted that it had come up so 
late. Amendments had been made in 
Clauses 4 and 7 relating to imprison- 
ment, fraudulent enlistment, and de- 
sertion ; but they were neither numerous 
nor of great importance. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


Tae Eart or LONGFORD wished 
to call attention to a matter upon which 
he had more than once spoken in- 
effectually—namely, the necessity for 
improved arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of Army booty on the system in 
force for Navy Prize. In the Navy 
there were many prizes and few dis- 
putes. In the Army there were few 
prizes and many disputes; the Admi- 
ralty Court having imperative juris- 
diction in one case, but only permissive 
jurisdiction in the other. The notorious 
Banda and Kirwee case might have 
been disposed of by one decision in one 
Court 15 years ago; whereas it had 
been the subject of frequent mention in 
Parliament, several suits in different 
Courts, including a Petition of Right 
heard in the House of Lords, and the 
claimants were not now satisfied that 
the decision against them had been on 
merit. A sligh€ alteration of the Act to 
give the Admiralty Court the same 
jurisdiction in both cases appeared to be 
the remedy. 

Tse LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the noble Earl appeared to be mis- 
informed upon this subject. With re- 
spect to Maritime Prize, it had been the 
practice for the Crown, at the commence- 
ment of any war, to make a general 
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grant of all prizes which might be cap- 
tured at sea during that war to the 
captors, and to establish Special Prize 
Courts, having a jurisdiction distinct 
from the general jurisdiction of the 
Court of Admiralty, for the determina- 
tion of all questions arising out of any 
such captures; and Acts of Parliament 
had been passed to regulate the juris- 
diction and the proceedings of those 
Prize Courts. Those Courts decided, 
not only questions as to the rights of 
participation in prize, but also questions 
as to the validity of the title acquired 
by capture, as against the former owners 
of the ships or cargoes taken. The Court 
of Admiralty, as such, had no jurisdiction 
in those cases ; though Admiralty Judges 
had usually been made Judges in the 
Prize Courts. The case was altogether 
different as to booty of war resulting 
from military operations by land. The 
nature of such booty was different from 
that of Naval Prize. It vested in the 
Crown, without condemnation or sen- 
tence of any Court. It had never been 
the practice to make any general pro- 
spective grants of booty to the Army 
Forces which might be employed in the 
course of a war. Every case was dealt 
with as it arose, after booty had been 
actually taken, according to the sole dis 
cretion of the Crown; the troops had 
no right to anything more than the 
Crown, in each particular case, might 
please to grant to them; and no Courts 
were established with any jurisdiction 
as to such booty, though the Crown 
might, if it thought fit, refer questions 
relating to it to the Court of Admi- 
ralty. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, the Go- 
vernment, after full consideration, did 
not think any advantage would be gained 
by making imperative the option given 
to the Admiralty Court to deal with 
such cases. This question, however, 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Bill before the House. 

Viscount BURY said, it was, in his 
view, inconvenient that a Bill of this 
importance should be introduced at so 
short a notice. It only left the House 
of Commons yesterday, and appeared on 
the Paper in their Lordships’ House as 
the first Order of the Day to-day. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatwed ; and Bill to 
be read 3* on Zhursday next. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
(IRELAND). 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY, who had given 
Notice of his intention to move a Re- 
solution to the effect that all boroughs 
of not more than 1,000 registered voters 
at the time of passing any Bill for re- 
distribution. of seats in Parliament in 
Ireland shall be incorporated into the 
representation of the counties wherein 
they are situate by the addition of so 
many Members to the county represen- 
tation as these boroughs shall have 
aforetime returned to Parliament, to be 
elected then and thenceforward on the 
county franchise, said, that in the 
absence of the Lord President of the 
Council he should postpone his Motion 
until the 6th of May. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommitTEEs) said, he must object 
to the Motion of the noble Lord being 
proposed in any way, in that it was 
entirely uncalled for. There was, at the 
present moment, before the House of 
Commons a Bill dealing with the ques- 
tion of the franchise; and as it would 
be wholly irregular to move such a Re- 
solution as the noble Lord had placed 
on the Paper, he hoped he would not, 
in the circumstances, attempt to pro- 
ceed with it. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he would re- 
mind the noble Earl that a Resolution 
on a similar subject had been moved by 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Limerick). He (Lord Waveney) did 
not admit that the present Resolution 
was either irregular or unconstitutional. 
He should certainly persevere with it, 
if only as a protest against the supine- 
ness attributed to their Lordships’ House 
in originating important matters of legis- 
lation. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that whatever irregularity there was in 
the course which the noble Lord pro- 
posed to take seemed to consist in this— 
that it looked like an effort to anticipate 
the decision which their Lordships 
would have come to in regard to a Bill 
at present before the other House. Did 
the noble Lord consider how far that 
course would be a convenient one? To 
his mind it did not seem very convenient 
for this House to proceed by way of 
Resolution, when the more obvious and 
convenient course was to wait until the 
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Bill came before them. His object in 
rising, however, was for the purpose of 
protesting against the too great breadth 
of the demurrer which had been raised 
by the noble Earl at the Table (the Earl 
of Redesdale). He doubted whether the 
position the noble Earl had taken could 
be supported by precedents. Their Lord- 
ships knew that it was quite competent 
for a Bill to be introduced in the House 
of Lords dealing with a matter which 
was also the subject of a Bill in the other 
House; and he never knew that there 
was anything to prevent their passing a 
Resolution in regard to a matter which 
was the subject ofa Bill elsewhere. In 
fact, he remembered an occasion, and the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) would pro- 
bably be able to corroborate him, on 
which Lord Grey moved a Resolution for 
the appointment of a Committee on the 
subject of Reform at the very time that 
the Reform Bill was under the considera- 
tion of the other House. It would also 
be in the recollection of their Lordships 
that quite recently in the other House of 
Parliament a Motion was brought for- 
ward which, if carried, would have had 
the effect of removing a very valuable 
portion of their Lordships’ House, and 
would therefore have materially inter- 
fered with its constitution. 

Tue Eart.or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of Commirrees) said, he was of 
opinion that anything which affected the 
constitution of the other House of Parlia- 
ment ought not in their Lordships’ 
House to be dealt with by means of 
Resolution, but should form matter of a 
Bill. As to the action of the other 
House, to which the noble Marquess 
had referred, he believed that nothing 
could have been more disorderly or 
contrary to Order than the Resolution 
recently moved; and he hoped their 
Lordships would not follow the prece- 
dent set by the other House. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it appeared 
to him that this was nothing more than 
a mere technical irregularity, even if 
that; for he was not aware there was 
any Redistribution Bill before the other 
House. 

Tne Maravess or SALISBURY: 
Yes; there is Sir John Hay’s. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, however 
that might be, the course proposed to 
be adopted by the noble Lord (Lord 
Waveney) would certainly not be con- 
venient. It would be perfectly impos- 
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sible for Members of the Government to 
discuss the provisions of a Bill which 
was not before them, although they 
were pledged to discuss it on a future 
day. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tye Eart or CARNARVON, in 
rising to inquire, Whether the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs will give 
this House information as to the present 
critical position of General Gordon ; and 
whethcr Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to take any steps for his 
relief? said: My Lords, before the com- 
mencement of the Easter holidays, when 
Parliament was separating, Questions 
were asked in this House as to whether 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to give any information with re- 
gard to the position of General Gordon 
in the Soudan, and the measures which 
they proposed to take with regard to it. 
To those Questions no very direct or ex- 
plicit answers were given ; but we were 
assured by the noble Earl opposite, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
if I gathered correctly the general pur- 
port of his remarks, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were fully alive to their 
responsibilities, and that they enter- 
tained no fears at that time as to the 
safety of General Gordon. I am not about 
to quote any speech made in “ another 
place ;” but, at the same time, I shall 
not be exceeding the precedents allowed 
in this House if I say that we gathered, 
from sources of information which we 
know to be perfectly correct, that the 
Prime Minister, speaking in the same 
tone, went somewhat beyond the re- 
marks of the noble Earl, and stated that 
General Gordon was perfectly able to 
withdraw from Khartoum if he thought 
fit, that he was at perfect liberty to with- 
draw, and that there was no more fear 
for his safety there than if he were in 
Cairo. Now, three weeks have passed 
since those two statements were made, 
and if the prospect was dark then, it 
has darkened very much since that time. 
It was but yesterday that we saw an 
announcement in the Press of a fresh 
massacre—300 fugitives were butchered 
to aman. We are told that Shendy 
is surrounded, we further learn that 
Berber is in much the same condition, 
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and in another quarter it is stated that 
Kassala is also environed by rebels. In 
the same sources of information to which 
I have referred, I see some remarkable 
and very subtle distinctions set up be- 
tween ‘‘surrounding” a place and 
‘“‘hemming” it in. I cannot myself 
follow those dialectical subtleties with 
sufficient skill to do justice to them. I 
am not prepared to say that General 
Gordon, at this very moment that I am 
speaking, is in imminent danger of 
death ; that, of course, is all a question 
of time; but I may say, so far as in- 
formation which is publicly open to us 
goes, there is every reason to believe 
that, given a certain time, General 
Gordon’s life is not worth very much. 
And more than that, matters have 
changed for the worse in this respect— 
that General Gordon’s mission is now 
pretty nearly an admitted failure. I 
doubt if anybody will stand up and say 
that he is either carrying out, or likely 
to carry out, the objects of his mission. 
General Gordon must himself see that 
whether “hemmed” in or “ sur- 
rounded ” he is practically a prisoner in 
Khartoum; and such seems to be the 
disturbance of feeling in all that coun- 
try that, as we read in to-day’s paper, 
Cairo has been practically placed in a 
state of siege. Now, what is, so far as 
we know, General Gordon’s position ? 
He is certainly beleaguered. He may 
have provisions enough for the present. 
But there is nothing certain as to whe- 
ther his ammunition is running low. 
He praises the loyalty of the people ; 
but we know that he has also been ex- 
posed to the treachery of officers, and 
he has but two Englishmen with him. 
I can perceive nothing more serious than 
that telegram from General Gordon to 
Sir Samuel Baker, which appeared in 
yesterday’s papers, and which I under- 
stand the Government admit to be, if 
not textually, at all events substantially 
accurate. What, I say, is his position ? 
I would not like to use the word—I do 
not like to give it that name—which is 
applied to it by many persons; and yet I 
hardly know what other term to use 
except that to which I refer—I mean 
‘‘desertion.”” Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, so far as I understand what they 
have said, deny that they are abandon- 
ing General Gordon. In the last de- 
spatch that has been published on this 
subject, and in the very last paragraph 
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of it, I read these words of Sir Evelyn 
Baring to General Gordon. After re- 
capitulating the instructions he says— 

“In undertaking the difficult task which now 

lies before you, you may feel assured that no 
effort will be wanting on the part of the Cairo 
authorities, whether English or Egyptian, to 
afford you all the co-operation and support in 
their power.’’—[Egypt, No. 6 (1884), p. 3.] 
If that is not to be construed into a 
pledge of help, I am totally at a loss to 
understand what is the meaning of the 
English language. No help has been 
given, and from the very meagre ex- 
planations which have been vouchsafed, 
no relief is at present intended. General 
Gordon even applied for the assistance 
of a certain Turkish Pasha, Zebehr. 
Her Majesty’s Government refused that 
application, and I am not prepared to 
say that they were wrong there. But 
they have not granted the application ; 
and if the story be true of the un- 
ciphered open telegram from Sir Evelyn 
Baring at Cairo to General Gordon 
at Khartoum, I am at a loss to 
understand how any Government can 
persuade itself that it was giving sup- 
port to a man in Gordon’s position. But, 
again, Her Majesty’s Government seem 
to say, if I rightly understand what is 
reported in ‘‘ another place,” that Gene- 
ral Gordon needs no help; that he is 
practically safe. I think the expression 
is ‘that he is as safe in Khartoum as 
he would be in Cairo.” Well, that 
is an official statement on one side. I 
have to set agaiust that, on the other, 
telegram after telegram which have ap- 
peared in the public prints, some of 
them purporting to have come from the 
only, or almost the only, other English- 
man in Khartoum with General Gordon, 
and others from General Gordon him- 
self, and your Lordships know very well 
that these two statements are absolutely 
irreconcilable. There is a telegram 
quoted in one of this morning’s papers, 
which is so remarkable that 1 am loth 
almost to give credence to it; but, still, 
it is so remarkable that I think I may 
venture to read it to your Lordships. 
This telegram is as remarkable for its 
explicitness as its strength of lan- 
guage— 

**General Gordon has telegraphed to Sir 
Evelyn Baring expressing the utmost indigna- 
tion at the manner in which he has been aban- 
doned by the English Government, and has 


stated his resolution henceforth to cut. himself 
entirely adrift from those who have deserted 
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him, on whom will rest the blood-guiltiness for 
all lives hereafter lost in the Soudan.” 
I do not affirm that to be acourate. I 
should like to hear from Her Majesty’s 
Government their version of the matter ; 
but, at the same time, in substance, per- 
haps, it is correct. Well, then, I can 
only say, from all those private sources . 
of information open to any one of your 
Lordships, and of which many of you 
have taken advantage, there is but one 
opinion among English communities, 
and that is that General Gordon is a 
doomed man. But then the Government 
have urged the great difficulty of relief 
or facilities of relief. Had relief, my 
Lords, been attempted earlier, the diffi- 
culty would have been proportionately 
less. We know very well what English 
troops have done before on those burn- 
ing sands even later in the year than at 
present. We know what they have 
done recently. If there is to be no re- 
lieving force sent, it was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to have 
thought of this sometimeago. General 
Gordon was invited—he was urged—to 
undertake this perilous duty; and witha 
chivalry and unselfishness which does 
not find a corresponding echo in Down- 
ing Street, with a chivalry and unselfish- 
ness beyond all praise, he accepted the 
duty; and, more than that, he aceepted 
it at a time when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment needed his assistance sorely 
for their own political position here in 
England. They owe him a very great 
debt of political gratitude. For a time 
his ascendancy of character, and the 
influence he seems to exercise upon 
these tribes, prevailed ; but it is perfectly 
clear that that influence is now waning, 
and there is very great reason to believe 
that a catastrophe at any moment of 
the gravest nature may fall upon him, or 
the people of Khartoum as well, because 
he declares practically in one of his tele- 
gram that nothing will induce him to 
eave them to their fate. I ask if Her 
Majesty’s Government have in contem- 
plation any measures on this subject? 
Cries of ‘‘ None!”’] My noble Friends 
ehind me say ‘‘ None!” but I do not 
quite believe it. I think Her Majesty’s 
Governmentall through these memorable 
transactions in Egypt have had some 
measures in view, the misfortune has 
been that they have adopted them too 
late; and it is for that reason that I 
press now so urgently to know whether 
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there are any measures in contemplation. 
Before the House separated we had 
frequent complaints ‘‘ elsewhere ” of the 
discussions that had taken place on this 
subject. No doubt it is very incon- 
venient for Her Majesty’s Government 
to be interrogated on it; but let me 
point out that the remedy is in their own 
hands—if they will only declare openly 
and unreservedly what their intention is 
they will cease. At all events, we have 
time enough in this House to discuss 
these matters, and to press for informa- 
tion; and I hope no considerations will 
induce us to forget that which it is alike 
our right and our duty to repeat— 
namely, that for the information of the 
country it is expedient that we should 
know what is the position of General 
Gordon, and what steps the Government 
were prepared to take for his relief. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
was with great surprise that I read this 
morning that a few moments after I left 
the House last night, when there was 
absolutely nothing left on the Paper, 
and I was anxious to return to my Office, 
that the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnar- 
von) passed a very severe censure on me, 
and expressed his surprise, as he chose to 
call it, that I did not condescend to make 
a statement on the Egyptian policy of 
the Government in this Boats. I can 
quite understand the noble Ear!l’s 
anxiety to make a statement of his 
own, and to add to some of the able 
and eloquent speeches which have been 
made during the Recess on this subject, 
which he has a perfect right to do, and 
which I do not in the slightest degree 
complain of. But I am perfectly un- 
aware of the reasons why he expected 
one from me, or made a severe complaint 
against me for not having made a state- 
ment on this particular occasion. We 
all know that the noble Earl is a severe 
critic of foreign policy; we know how 
he criticized the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield ; but it is quite new to me 
that one of the grounds of objection to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was that he 
did not weekly, or fortnightly, or 
monthly, volunteer a detailed statement 
of his foreign policy. The noble Earl 
has put a Question to me; he has also 
criticized somewhat severely a verbal 
distinction drawn in ‘another place.” 
He says there is no difference between 
being surrounded and being hemmed in. 
But if 4 town is hemmed in it would not 
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be possible for provisions largely to be 
brought into the town from outside. He 
went on to complain of what we had 
done; and he stated that General Gordon 
had been urged—he apparently in- 
sinuated it was somewhat against his 
will—to undertake this mission. What 
happened was this—we had for sometime 
in view the possibility of making use of 
General Gordon’s great reputation and 
experience as regards affairs in Egypt, 
and at last General Gordon was con- 
sulted as to whether he had any advice 
to give us on this subject ; and the advice 
given us in that perfectly simple-minded, 
chivalrous, energetic character to which 
the noble Earl has paid a just tribute 
was this— 

‘“*T advise you to send myself out, and I am 
confident that I shall be able, entirely con- 
curring in your policy, both of evacuation and 
of not employing military force, to achieve 
great results in that manner.” 

The noble Earl says that, in not sending 
out a military expedition to his suceour, 
we are acting contrary to the last phrase 
of the despatch he wrote. It is quite 
true he was promised co-operation; but 
we had not the slightest hint—we had 
not the slightest idea—that he required 
it, and it would be entirely contrary to 
the spirit of his mission that he should 
be backed up by a military expedition 
from this country. The noble Earl says 
we must admit General Gordon’s mis- 
sion has been an entire failure. I do 
not admit it. I think General Gordon, 
whether he succeeds or not, has done 
well. I quite agree with the noble Earl 
inasmuch as I am not sanguine as to the 
success of General Gordon in being able 
to withdraw all the garrisons from the 
different parts of the Soudan; but I say 
that he has done immense good by his 
arrival in putting an entire stop to the 
onward movement of the Mahdi’s troops 
towards Egypt, so confidently predicted 
by noble Lords opposite. The noble 
Earl says General Gordon is in a critical 
position. I donot pretend that his posi- 
tion has not been one of danger. Ever 
since he left Cairoon his way to Khartoum 
dangers of all sorts have assailed him. 
The days on which he was in the greatest 
danger were during that almost romantic 
ride he undertook across the desert in 
order to reach Berber. But at this mo- 
ment I repeat what has been stated 
‘¢ elsewhere,” that I have no fear as to 
the personal safety of General Gordon in 
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Khartoum now. There are provisions 
there for five months, and he himself 
said he was as safe as if he was in Cairo. 
It is well known that the Arabs shrink 
from any attempts at attacking a forti- 
fied town. I do not, therefore, admit 
that General Gordon—however much 
his chance of effecting his grand object 
may be affected—is in danger at this 
moment, or that Khartoum is in danger, 
or will be for some time to come. As 
to the telegram in this morning’s papers, 
I should say it was sent, not to the Go- 
vernment, but to Sir Samuel Baker. And 
I am sorry for the feeling which, on the 
impulse of the moment, General Gordon 
showed. ButI think it is most naturally 
explained. Unfortunately, of all tele- 
grams and instructions sent to General 
Gordon only one short one has reached 
him, in consequence of the difficulty of 
communication; and, under the circum- 
stances, I certainly am not surprised that 
General Gordon should have thought 
himself entirely abandoned by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In answer to the 
noble Earl’s Question, I say I do not 
consider that General Gordon’s posi- 
tion at this time is critical; and I repeat 
what has already been stated twice in 
the other House, that Her Majesty’s 
Government feel themselves under obli- 
gations with regard to the personal 
safety of General Gordon, but that they 
utterly decline to say more than that at 
this time. The noble Earl complains 
that an unciphered despatch had beensent 
to Berber. I have not the slightest idea 
whether it was sent unciphered. But, 
supposing it was, it was certainly a mis- 
take, and it is exactly the mistake the Go- 
vernment have been exposed to, and 
liable to commit, by the constant pres- 
sure on the part of this House, and still 
more of the other House, calling upon us 
to say what we will do, and what we will 
not do. It is exactly the same kind of 
mischief. I have no more toadd at this 
moment. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, the noble Earl complained with 
some severity of the censure of my 
noble Friend, because last night the 
noble Ear! did not volunteer information 
on the subject of General Gordon. He 
does not appear to realize the deep 
anxiety felt out-of-doors by the whole 
of this country as to the fate of this 
gallant man. He appears to think it 
quite enough that we should wait quietly 
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and see him beleaguered by men seeking 
his death, trusting to his five months’ 
provisions, and the possibility of an ex- 
pedition in the autumn. I do not think 
such stoicism will be shared by the peo- 
ple of this country. I think they will 
insist on some more active demonstra- 
tion of sympathy on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I confess that 
I do not understand the nature of the de- 
fence urged by the noble Earl. It appears 
to be maintained that General Gordon’s 
perilous mission was undertaken upon a 
sort of limited liability. Her Majesty’s 
Government were willing to send Gene- 
ral Gordon into danger, but on the dis- 
tinct understanding that he was not to 
expect any help from them if that danger 
became serious. If that was the under- 
standing it is a very remarkable one, 
and I do not suppose any Government 
has ever sent out a Representative of 
the Queen under such circumstances be- 
fore—it is an absolutely new precedent 
in the history of English government. 
If that was the understanding with Ge-- 
neral Gordon, at least we must suppose 
that it was recorded in some definite 
form, and that he was aware of the 
strange and desperate character of the 
task with which he was intrusted by 
the Government. But what do we see 
in the telegram of which the Govern- 
ment themselves admit the substantial 
correctness ? General Gordon expresses 
the utmost indignation at the manner 
in which he has been abandoned by Her 
Majesty’s Government. That cannot be 
explained by saying that General Gordon 
had received no telegrams since he 
started. That is not the question. The 
question is, What was the understanding 
under which he went out? That is not 
affected by what has passed. It is clear 
from his statement that he, at least, did 
not suppose that he was to be exposed 
to certain death at the hands of the 
Arabs round Khartoum, and that the 
Government was to be free from any 
obligation to make the slightest attempt 
to relieve him. My Lords, I know that 
your feeling and the feeling of the 
country is one of deep personal sym- 
pathy with General Gordon; but there 
is more than deep personal sympathy to 
be considered—there is the honour of 
the British nation. No deeper, no more 
vital disgrace could befall this country 
than that General Gordon should be 
allowed to perish in his undertaking 
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without assistance from the English Go- 
vernment. Already there is sufficient 
of Egyptian blood to be laid at the door 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; already 
we have made sacrifices enough of those 
whose Kingdom we have taken over, 
whose responsibility we have under- 
taken, and to whose safety we are prac- 
tically and substantially pledged. We 
have had now five massacres of Egyp- 
tian troops, massacres caused by the 
neglect of Her Majesty’s Government— 
Hicks, Baker, Sinkat, Moncrieff, and 
Shendy. I do not suppose so bloody 
an account—an account in which blood 
so mingled with disgrace was ever 
brought home to an English Govern- 
ment before. If they are resolved to 
make no effort to save this gallant man 
they will not only be covering the Eng- 
lish name with dishonour, but they will 
be destroying that belief in English 
prowess which is the only hope they 
have of being able successfully to dis- 
charge their responsibilities in Egypt. 
They cannot scuttle out of the country, 
having destroyed every form of govern- 
ment, and leave things justjas they are. 
The responsibility, let the Government 
shrink from it and shirk it as they will, 
must rest with them ; and it is on the re- 
putation of England that they must de- 
pend for their power to carry it out. By 
their neglect, and by the disgrace which, 
time after time, they pile upon the name 
of England, they are paralyzing the 
power of this country. I hope they may 
even yet be induced to make some an- 
nouncement that will alter the state of 
things in Egypt. But we at least cannot 
undertake the complicity of silence ; we 
believe that the silence observed by Her 
Majesty’s Government is perilous to Ge- 
neral Gordon, is ruinous to the hope of 
England’s supremacy in Egypt. We 
believe that if even now the announce- 
ment of some effective steps were made, 
whatever the physical difficulties in the 
way, it would act with magical effect 
on the banks of the Nile; but if this 
ruinous silence is persisted in a catas- 
trophe will come which will cover Eng- 
land with disgrace, and the responsi- 
bility of which we will not share. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the noble Marquess, profiting by 
the Recess, had taken the advice of a 
young and active Leader in his Party 
not to shrink from responsibility. He 
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had recommended an immediate military 
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expedition to Khartoum, and that this 
country should assume the responsibility 
of the government of the Soudan. 

Tre Marauess or SALISBURY: I 
said nothing about assuming responsi- 
bility for the government of the Soudan ; 
but that, whether you were right or 
wrong in being there, the government 
of Egypt must be with you, and that re- 
sponsibility you cannot shirk. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: DoI 
understand that the noble Marquess 
does not recommend that the govern- 
ment of the Soudan should be assumed ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
That is quite another matter. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he had certainly understood the noble 
Marquess to have made that recommen- 
dation afew minutes ago. If he had no 
such intention he would, of course, ac- 
cept the disclaimer; but he regarded it as 
an instance of the ambiguity and vague- 
ness of the language used by the noble 
Marquess, for he certainly had under- 
stood him in that sense. The noble 
Marquess, however, had recommended 
an immediate military expedition to 
Khartoum. Had he considered the 
season of the year—the difficulties of 
the operation—the loss of life to the 
English troops by approaching the 
Equator in the middle of an African 
summer? While recommending this 
expedition, the noble Marquess, almost 
in the same breath, had accused the Go- 
vernment of blood-guiltiness. That was 
the characteristic consistency of the noble 
Marquess, who further had entirely mis- 
represented what fell from his noble 
Colleague (Earl Granville). The noble 
Earl explained, what everybody must 
have known thoroughly well—namely, 
that when General Gordon accepted his 
mission to Khartoum it was on the dis- 
tinct understanding that it was to be a 
pacific mission, and not to be supported 
by any military expedition. Because 
the noble Earl had repeated, with per- 
fect accuracy, a circumstance notorious 
to all, the noble Marquess immediately 
endeavoured to fix on him the respon- 
sibility of saying that under all cir- 
cumstances General Gordon would be 
abandoned by the Government. No- 
thing of the kind had ever been said. 
On the contrary, the Government had 
always admitted their responsibility for 
the safety of General Gordon. But the 
House must be aware that in matters of 
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vernment to give explanations as to 
what course they might think it their 
duty to take; and in answer to these 
desultory Questions no other reply could 
roperly be given by those responsible 
or the management of these most diffi- 
cult affairs than the reply which had 
been made by his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Viscount BURY said, that the noble 
Earl had entirely misrepresented what 
had been said by his noble Friend. 
Whenever that question had been raised 
in that House those on that side of the 
House, at least, had been careful not to 
say what the Government ought to do, 
but to leave the responsibility with 
them, and with them the responsibility 
mustremain. What the noble Marquess 
had said was what he believed was felt 
by every man on that side of the House, 
that no sign of activity was being shown 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
the practical outcome of the policy that 
they had chosen to adopt was that ‘‘ too 
late” must be written on every one of 
their operations ; that nothing they could 
now do would serve to free General 
Gordon from the despair in which he 
found himself. Some astonishment had 
been expressed that General Gordon had 
been drawn into using some expressions 
which he was construed to have used 
in haste. But for months General Gor- 
don had remained in Khartoum looking 
over the desert for the help that should 
have come to him. They knew that not 
only did the people of England regard 
the position of that gallant man with the 
deepest sympathy, but that they would 
hold those responsible who should leave 
him to a bloody fate. They had had 
five massacres, as the noble Marquess 
had said, every one of which might have 
been prevented by some timely steps on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
another massacre would too surely fol- 
low. What they on that side of the 
House wished to say was that they 
would have no share in the responsi- 
bility of that massacre by not warning 
the Government of the consequences of 
the policy that they were now pursuing. 
The noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had alluded with 
some contempt to the fact that prophe- 
cies had been made that that insurrec- 
tion of the Mahdi was likely to spread 
from the Soudan into Egypt. But, as 
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a matter of fact, the telegrams showed 
even now that it was spreading; and 
recent information had reached them 
that the tribes were gradually rising 
between Khartoum and Assouan and to 
the Second Cataract, from which the 
insurrection was sure to extend into 
Egypt Proper. What preparations had 
the Coveocindat now made to stop that 
advance of the rebels which would surely 
take place, and which would involve the 
whole of Egypt? If the insurrection 
extended beyond the limits of Egypt, 
did noble Lords opposite not believe that 
it would extend to the whole of the 
Mahomedan populations which were 
subject to the sway of Her Majesty? 
Was there no danger for India in the 
policy of laissez aller now being allowed 
to continue? The noble Earl who spoke 
last said Her Majesty’s Government was 
under a pledge only to give moral sup- 
port to General Gordon. But if this 
was 80, that unciphered telegram about 
which they had heard, and which the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs passed by so lightly, 
was a most important example of want 
of moral support to General Gordon. 
Even although the Government might 
refuse to send him material support, 
which they on the Opposition Benches 
thought he had a right to demand, still 
the sending of an open, unsealed letter 
was a failure of moral support. The 
noble Earl said the sending of this un- 
ciphered telegram was a mere mistake. 
But was it really so? Within half-an- 
hour of the despatch of that telegram 
the whole of those concerned knew per- 
fectly well that General Gordon had no- 
thing further to hope for from this coun- 
try in the way of material support. 
From that moment General Gordon, as 
they knew by his own despatches and 
telegrams, gave the matter up for lost. 
He said that he would not take any fur- 
ther orders from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but that he would pursue his own 
course, and what that course was they 
all knew. He had written to his friend, 
Sir Samuel Baker, asking whether, 
among the capitalists of this coun- 
try and of America, £200,000 could 
not be raised to send him that mili- 
tary aid which certainly ought to have 
been sent to him by this country. Would 
it not be a disgrace if they should go 
cap in hand from one capitalist to an- 
other to ask them to subscribe a fund 
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for the purpose of rescuing an eminent 
General from death? In some quarters 
the raising of such a fund had been con- 
templated upon the receipt of the tele- 
gram. But it would be impossible to 
carry out such an object without the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He asked, therefore, whether they would 
not sanction the raising of that fund to 
despatch such an expedition as could be 
organized by Sir Samuel Baker with the 
£200,000? Without the assent of the 
Government it would be useless, imprac- 
ticable, and almost impossible to raise 
such a fund. But when they looked 
around and saw that General Gordon 
was to be abandoned, at any rate until 
the autumn, then they had to see whe- 
ther in any quarter aid could be given. 
The Government, at least, ought to tell 
their Lordships whether they would 
sanction such an expedition, or whether 
they would themselves send forth any 
expedition, organized in their own way, 
to the relief of General Gordon. If 
they would not themselves send out 
an expedition, would they sanction the 
stepping of other persons into the breach, 
and the taking upon themselves the 
duty which the Government shrunk 
from undertaking? The outlook before 
that gallant man at Khartoum was cer- 
tainly a dismal one. They had seen it 
stated in some of the speeches that were 
delivered during the Recess that at the 
time General Gordon was sent out the 
Conservative Party were a consenting 
party to his despatch, because they did 
not object. It was true that the Con- 
servative Party did not object. It would 
have been impossible at any time for 
the Conservative Party to object with 
effect to any mode which the Govern- 
ment chose to adopt, and upon their 
own responsibility to declare advisable, 
for a change of the position of affairs in 
the Soudan. But having once sent Ge- 
neral Gordon out, and his self-devotion 
having placed him in a position of dan- 
ger, it was manifest that all England 
would demand that he should be there 
supported, and the half-hearted denials 
of responsibility by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not be echoed through- 
out the country. Some means must be 
found by which General Gordon should 
be rescued from the position in which 
he was placed, or great would be the 
responsibility of the Government in the 
matter. 
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Lorp WAVENEY said, he believed 
these means to be now at hand. It was 
impossible to believe that the nation 
would rest content with seeing General 
Gordon sacrificed to his spirit of de- 
votion. They had heard a great deal 
respecting the duty of maintaining Gene- 
ral Gordon at Khartoum, and about 
guiding him safely through that policy 
which he had inaugurated so well. Their 
Lordships would recollect the Abyssinian 
Expedition conducted by the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Napier), whom he 
did not see present. He had taken pains 
to verify the districts which interposed 
between the last scene of his great 
triumph — Magdala— and Khartoum, 
upon which the eyes of the world were 
at present fixed. After enumerating the 
various places on the route between 
those two cities, he pointed out that an 
Abyssinian Army had been, on a former 
occasion, stationed within six marches 
of Galahat, the most advanced Egyptian 
camp, and that a force of 25,000 men, 
which was at present available, should 
be utilized to march across the Frontier 
to the relief of Khartoum. This force 
would be strong evough to cope with all 
the difficulties, and if made in May or 
June it would be perfectly capable of 
opening the gates of that beleaguered 
city, and of relieving a district which was 
at present threatened with anarchy. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
they had heard two things that night. 
The first was that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment did not intend to assist Gene- 
ral Gordon at this time, and the second 
was that it was impossible to do so. 
But if it was impossible, that should be 
shown and clearly proved. If it were 
impossible, he did not think they should 
have had Lord Napier of Magdala a 
short time ago entering into details 
showing how an expedition could be 
undertaken and General Gordon relieved. 
If there was a possibility of doing so it 
ought to be tried, and any doubt there 
might be it should be in favour of Gene- 
ral Gordon. He saw a letter a day or 
two ago in Zhe Times from a distin- 
guished officer, stating that if we had 
sent Indian troops a month ago to 
Suakin, those troops would have had a 
good chance of marching to Khartoum. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Lord 
Napier suggested that Indian troops 
should not be employed, but English 
troops. 
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the Government did not seem to be 
aware of the tremendous feeling with 
which General Gordon was regarded in 
the country; but they could not now 
plead ignorance; and they might rest 
assured that if anything fatal happened 
to General Gordon, they would not long 
after remain in Office. In the whole 
course of his life—a great part of which 
had been a political one—he had never 
known the feeling of the country to be 
so strongly and so universally displayed 
as it had been upon the question of the 
position of General Gordon. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY observed, 
that the noble and gallant Lord on the 
Cross Benches (Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala) told them a few days ago that 
there would be no difficulty in sending 
troops across the desert to relieve Khar- 
toum. His object in rising was to ask a 
Question with reference to one point in 
the speech of the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville). The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreigr Affairs 
had declined to give any information as 
regards what was to be done in the 
future; but he prefaced his observations 
by stating that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had still a thorough belief that 
General Gordon was perfectly safe, and 
that he was still in a position to carry 
out what the noble Earl had described 
as the grand object for which he went to 
Khartoum. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I said nothing 
of the kind. 

Tue Eant or GALLOWAY: Does 
the noble Earl tell me that he has not 
said in this House that, in the belief of 
Her Majesty’s Government, General 
Gordon was able to carry out the grand 
object for which he went to Khartoum ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: No. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, in 
that case, he must confess that his whole 
question was at an end. He understood 
from the noble Earl that the Govern- 
ment still believed that General Gordon 
could carry out his grand object. He 
was surprised at such a statement, and 
he rose simply to ask the noble Earl 
what the “grand object’”’ of General 
Gordon was? He hac never had a dis- 
tinct statement from the Government as 
to the exact mission General Gordon 
was sent to accomplish. He heard, inci- 
dentally as it were, that he was to re- 
lieve the Egyptian garrisons in the 
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Soudan. It was too late now to saya 
word on that subject ; but he hoped the 
noble Earl would excuse him if he ven- 
tured to ask what the grand object was 
for which General Gordon was sent out 
to Khartoum ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am sorry the 
noble Earl misunderstood what I said. 
There is no doubt whatever as to the 
object of General Gordon’s mission. It 
was twofold. Primarily, it was to assist 
the garrisons in coming away from the 
Soudan ; and, secondarily, to arrange, if 
possible, some settled Government for 
the Soudan. I did not state that I was 
confident of the success of these objects 
which General Gordon has undertaken. 
On the contrary, I admitted that his 
chances of success were very greatly 
diminished. I said that I considered 
that he had served a most useful 
purpose by arriving at Khartoum and 
stopping the onward movement of the 
Mahdi, on which so much stress was laid 
by the Opposition. 


European Powers. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 22nd April, 1884. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [April 21] reporte:?. 

Pusiic Britis — Second Reading—Gas Provi- 
sional Orders * [162]; Water Provisional Or- 
ders * [163]. 

Committee — Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
pete ; Revision of Jurors and Voters 

sists (Dublin County) [124], debate ad- 
Jjourned. 

Committee — Report — Marriages Legalisation 
(Wood Green Congregational Church) * 
[174]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o— 


EGYPT—CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
POWERS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS gave 
Notice that he would ask, Whether the 
Government, having proposed to the 
Powers a Conference on the affairs of 
Egypt generally, the German Govern- 
ment had declined that proposal; and, 
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whether, in consequence of that refusal, 
the Government had decided that the 
proposed Conference should be confined 
to the financial affairs of Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It may be irre- 
gular in me, but I may save the hon. 
Gentleman trouble by saying that there 
is no truth. whatever in the statements 
referred to in his Notice. 


HARBOURS (IRELAND)— KINGSTOWN 
HARBOUR. 


Mr. ION HAMILTON asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
favourable consideration will be given 
to the Memorial of the Township Com- 
missioners of Kingstown, praying that 
a portion of the Harbour, now but little 
used, should be converted into a graving 
dock, to meet the growing requirements 
of the port of Dublin? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Memorial of 
the Kingstown Commissioners has been 
duly considered, and will be answered 
immediately. There appears to be no- 
thing in the circumstances of the case 
to justify the suggested expenditure of 
public money on what would be a com- 
mercial speculation. 


FOREIGN LAND LAWS—SWISS 
FEDERAL CODE OF OBLIGATIONS. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will call upon Mr. 
Carew, Her Majesty’s Consul at Berne, 
to report upon the working of the 25 
Articles of the Swiss Federal Code of 
Obligations which relate to the leases of 
farms, and which came into operation 
on the Ist of January 1883; and, if he 
will lay such Report upon the Table of 
the House? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Berne has already been called upon to 
furnish the Report which the hon. and 
gallant Member requires for presenta- 
tion to Parliament. 


IRELAND—CITY OF DUBLIN—SANI- 
TARY INQUIRIES. 

Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that three in- 
quiries connected with sanitary matters 
were held at the City Hall, Dublin, on 
the 20th March, at none of which the 
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executive sanitary officer of the city was 
present, but engaged in other profes- 
sional work elsewhere ; and, whether the 
Local Government Board will arrange 
that a corporate officer should give his 
whole time to the duties of his office ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that two inquiries were held in Dublin 
on the day named by the Engineer and 
an Inspector of the Local Government 
Board; and that Dr. Cameron was not 
present at either of them—the question 
at issue not being such as required his 
attendance or evidence. There is no 
tule of the Local Government Board re- 
quiring an executive sanitary officer to 
give the whole of his time to the duties 
of his office ; and the Board consider that 
the question whether he should do so is 
one for the sanitary authority. 


POST OFFICE—THE TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, When the account for the last 
financial year of the receipts and expen- 
diture of the Post Office Telegraph Ser- 
vice, prepared on commercial principles, 
will be published ; whether, in the mean- 
time, he could give the House any esti- 
mate of the amount which it will pro- 
bably show under the head of ‘‘ Balance 
of Profit;’? and, whether he can state 
the increase in the number of messages 
sent last year as compared with the year 
previous? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The question of in- 
troducing some modifications into the 
form in which the telegraph account, 
made up on commercial principles, has 
hitherto been presented to Parliament, 
is now being considered by the Treasury; 
and this may cause some delay in the 
presentation of the account. By the end 
of next month it will be possible to give 
an estimate of the balance of profit for 
the past financial year. In reply to the 
latter part of my hon. Friend’s Question, 
I may state that the number of mes- 
sages sent last year was 32,732,000, 
being an increase of 640,000 over the 
previous year. The increase in that year 
over the preceding year was 746,000. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, How much of the money voted 
by Parliament for expenditure during 
last financial year on postal telegraph 
works, necessitated by the contemplated 
introduction of sixpenny telegrams, was 
actually expended ; how many “‘learners”’ 
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were added to the telegraph staff in an- 
ticipation of the increased work; and, 
whether they have been retained on the 
staff, or dismissed ? 

Mr. FAWOETT: About £180,000 
was expended in the last financial year 
on works necessitated by the contem- 
plated introduction of a reduced rate for 
telegrams, and the works will be avail- 
able when the new tariff is brought 
into operation. The staff was not in- 
ereased anywhere in anticipation of the 
reduced tariff; but a few learners were 
taken on in various offices to be trained, 
and there is no intention of dismissing 
them. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—DEATHS IN 
WATERFORD GAOL—CASE OF JAMES 
COMMINS. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Who are the Visiting Justices of Water- 
ford Gaol ; how often did they visit the 
late James Commins while he was under 
restraint ; were they present at the sworn 
inquiry by the Local Government Board 
into the circumstances of his death, or 
did they receive notice of same; were 
any of the relatives of the deceased 
informed of it, or allowed to be present 
at it; were all the doctors who had been 
examined at the coroner’s inquest also 
examined at the inquiry ; will the report 
of the inquiry be laid upon the Table; 
and, whether, within the last few years, 
a death occurred in Waterford Gaol 
under circumstances similar to those 
attending the death of Commins? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Visiting 
Justices for the Waterford Gaol are the 
Hon. D. F. Fortescue and Messrs. R. T. 
Carew, Armstrong, A. Congreve, Cort- 
greve Rogers, F. G. Bloomfield, David 
Kent, Henry Galway, and Lawrence A. 
Ryan. Two of these gentlemen saw 
James Commins on the 21st of March, 
while he was under restraint. He was 
not visited by them on any other occasion. 
They were not present at the sworn 
inquiry held by the Inspector of the 
Prisons Board ; and I am informed that 
as such a course is not usual they did not 
receive notice of it. None of the relatives 
of the deceased were present at the in- 
quiry, nor did they receive notice of it. 
The death was notified to them as re- 
quired by statute. The medical officer 
of the prison was the only medical man 
examined at the inquiry, inasmuch as the 
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inquiry was forthe purpose of ascertaining 
whether any neglect could be attributed 
to the officers of the prison, and not into 
matters which it was the duty of the 
Coroner to inquire into. Reports of this 
character are confidential, and for the 
information of the Government, and it is 
not usual to lay them on the Table of the 
House. I am informed that no previous 
death occurred in Waterford Prison 
under precisely similar circumstances ; 
but the hon. Member probably refers to 
the case of a man who, about four years 
ago, was put under restraint, in conse- 
quence of his having made preparations 
to commit suicide, and was afterwards 
found dead in his cell. 

Mr. LEAMY: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that it is not a 
fact that within the last four years two 
men, who had been strapped down in 
their beds, were not found dead; whether, 
this having occurred now a second time, 
no proper inquiry has been made into 
it? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think it « fair and proper thing that the 
only doctor who was examined at the 
inquiry was the one who saw this man 
kept under this restraint? The man was 
killed; and it is a mean thing and a 
burning shame not to give us an inquiry 
into it. [‘‘Oh!” and * Order!’ ] 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the Go- 
vernment were not to blame, as any 
witnesses might have been called upon 
that had material evidence to give. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if the doctor of the 
prison is not the gentleman whose con- 
duct is impugned in this Question ; if he 
is not indirectly charged with causing 
the death of this man by ordering him 
to be strapped down; and, also, if the 
person thus incriminated was the only 
one who gave evidence at the Govern- 
ment inquiry ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The only medical 
man—not the only person. 

Mr. HEALY: Yes; was the only 
medical man; then, why not summon 
another one as a witness ? 


[No reply. ] 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
APPEAL FROM DECISION OF SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
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to the fact that, in a case of George 
M‘Cord, tenant, Sir Richard Wallace, 
landlord, brought into the court of the 
Antrim Sub-Commission by an origina- 
ting notice served by the tenant to have 
a fair rent fixed, the Sub-Commission 
confirmed the old rent, and, on appeal 
by the tenant to the Chief Commission, 
that tribunal confirmed the decision of 
the inferior Court, thus leaving the old 
rent unaltered ; whether the evidence for 
the tenant before both Courts founded 
his claim to a reduction of rent upon im- 
provements in the holding made in re- 
cent years, and purchased by him about 
five years ago; whether, in the in- 
terval between the decision of the Sub- 
Commission and Court of Appeal, the 
tenant was served by the Irish Land 
Commission with a printed document 
called the Official Valuer’s Report, 
setting forth that the official valuer 
had valued his holding at £23, and 
that this valuation, ‘‘ made for the 
purpose of the re-hearing,” was ‘ ex- 
clusive of buildings,” and “‘ making no 
allowance for alleged tenant’s improve- 
ments ;”’ whether it was proved at the 
hearing by competent witnesses, and ad- 
mitted by the landlord, that the im- 
provements had been made by the 
tenant; and, whether, nevertheless, the 
rent, as fixed by the Sub-Commission, 
and confirmed by the Commission, is 
£23 14s., being 14s. a-year over the 
official valuation, which included all 
the improvements except the buildings ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I brought this 
Question under the notice of the Land 
Commissioners, and have received from 
them the following observations with 
regard to it :— 

‘It is true that in the case referred to 
the Sub-Commission left the former rent un- 
altered,and that the Commissioners on re-hearing 
affirmed the decision of the Sub-Commission. 
It is also true that the valuer for the Commis- 
sioners valued the holding at 14s. a-year below 
the judicial rent. The Commissioners, having 
decided the case before them, according to what 
they deemed just, declined to enter into the 
evidence or discuss the merits.” 


I must say for myself that I have re- 
ceived a statement from another quarter 
to the effect that the hon. Member who 
put this Question on the Paper was mis- 
informed on some particulars: His 
statement of the case is one-sided and 
incorrect, and there is a presumption 
that such is the case, considering that 
the Commissioners had ail the facts be- 
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fore them when they decided; and there 
is a certain inconvenience, not to say an 
unfairness possibly, in stating a legal 
ease in a Guanian on the Paper in a 
way giving an impression it did not 
give before the Oourt. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Is not the 
other impression of the case that from 
the landlord’s point of view ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I said there was 
another impression of the case which 
commended itself to the Court. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : The right hon. 
Gentleman says he received information 
from another quarter. Was that from 
the landlord ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not think 
it right to say. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—ELECTORAL DIVISION 
OF TAUGHBOY, ATHLONE UNION. 
Mr. HARRINGTON (for Mr. Sexton) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, with 
reference to the recent election of a Poor 
Law Guardian for the Electoral Division 
of Taughboy, in the Unionof Athlone, the 
attention of the Irish Local Government 
Board has been drawn to the fact that 
Article 9 of the Board’s Election Order, 
requiring that the returning officer 
should issue a ‘‘ Notice of Election,” 
in the prescribed form, and have copies 
of the same posted on or near all places 
of worship, courthouses, and police sta- 
tions, not later than the 25th of Febru- 
ary in each year, had not been observed 
in the case of this election, inasmuch as 
the ‘‘ Notice of Election” prescribed by 
Article 9 was not posted anywhere in 
the Taughboy Division until the 10th of 
March, being six days later than the 
date fixed by law for the nomination of 
persons to be guardians; whether, be- 
fore the first session of the new board, 
a qualified ratepayer of the division in 
question warned the returning officer of 
the invalidity of the election; whether, 
in consequence of the omission before 
stated, the whole proceedings relating to 
the election for the division were not, in 
fact, invalid; and, whether a new elec- 
tion has been ordered ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that it is the case that the usual notice 
was not posted in proper time in the 
Electoral Division mentioned, and also 
that a ratepayer named Matthew Naugh- 
ton intimated to the Returning Officer 
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that on that ground he should not re- 
turn any person as elected. It appears, 
however, that, notwithstanding the late 
posting of the notice, the time for making 
nominations was well known. Nomina- 
tions were made in time, and the election 
was contested. The ratepayer mentioned 
as objecting to a return himself took an 
active part in the proceedings, and did 
not raise his objection until the result 
of the election was known. Under 
these circumstances, the Local Govern- 
ment Board are advised that the acci- 
dental delay in posting the notices did 
not invalidate the election. 


Contagious Diseases 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—OUTPORT 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Is it true there are six 
acting examining officers at the outports 
of Her Majesty’s Customs who have 
_ been doing the duties of examining 
officers efficiently for a period ranging 
from ten to fourteen years, and whose 
characters are unimpeachable; how is 
it that the assurances given by him, as 
appeared in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of 
28th February, viz. that the case of 
these officers would be considered when 
the first vacancies arose, and would he 
explain the reason why those men have 
not yet been promoted to the rank of 
examining officer; if the aforesaid offi- 
cers are not competent, on what grounds 
are they continued in the performance 
of those duties for so lengthened a 
period; has it not been a recognized 
rule of the Board that one-half of these 
promotions is filled by competition, the 
other half by selection ; and, if such be 
the case, would not the grievances of 
these officers have been removed long 
since ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, there are six 
officers in the position described. No 
promise has been given to promote them 
to the first vacancies open for selection ; 
but their cases have been and will, as I 
said before, be considered as vacancies 
arise. Since February 28 there have 
been four promotions, and the explana- 
tion of the fact that no one of the six 
has been selected is that while they are 
competent for their duties, there were 
better men in the Service. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.) 
Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether Her Majesty’s Government 


have yet submitted any, and, if so, what 
proposals to the other Powers for the 
settlement of the financial difficulties of 
Egypt? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I must refer the hon. Member to the 
statement on this subject made yester- — 
day by the Prime Minister, to which I 
have nothing to add. 

Mr. M‘COAN: That statement of the 
Prime Minister did not give any infor- 
mation whatever. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 


I have no other information to give. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE — 
TRANSIT OF INFECTED CATTLE. 
Mr. HICKS asked the Chancellor of 

the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether he has 
received information that 101 bullocks 
were sent on Monday, 14th April, from 
Liverpool to North Road Station, on 
London and North Western Railway, in 
the county of Cambridge, and then 
driven along the public roads to Wim- 
pole; that fifty of these bullocks were 
then sent on by road to Cambridge, and 
that thirteen of the remaining fifty-one 
were on Friday 18th reported as having 
the foot and mouth disease, and, when 
inspected the same day, were found to 
be suffering from that disease in an ad- 
vanced stage; and, whether it is a fact, 
as reported, that the above bullocks 
were part of a cargo recently arrived 
from Canada? 

Mr. DODSON : The only information 
which we have on the subject referred 
to in this Question is obtained from the 
Inspector of the Local Authority. It is 
to the effect that 15 head of cattle out 
of 51 were found, after their arrival at 
Wimpole, to be affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease. The Inspector remarks 
that these animals came by train from 
Liverpool on Tuesday morning on the 
London and North Western line, and that 
they came from America. They could not 
have come from the United States, be- 
cause all animals arriving from there 
are slaughtered at the port of landing. 
The last cargo of animals which arrived 
at Liverpool from Canada were landed 
on April 12th, and were found quite 
sound on landing. 

Mr. J. LOWIHER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman in a position to say 
where the diseased cattle did come from ? 
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Mr. DODSON: I have given the 


House all the information I have. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER: But will the 


. right hon. Gentleman make inquiries as 


to where the cattle did come from ? 

Mr. DODSON: The cattle, we are 
told, came from Liverpool, and the In- 
spector said they came from America. 
I have shown that that could not be 
so, and I have given the date of the 
arrival of the last cargo from Canada. 
If I receive any further information, 
I shall be very glad to give it to the 
House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: What I asked 
was, whether the Government would 
undertake to make inquiries—not take 
hearsay evidence ? 

Mr. HENEAGE: It is very easy to 
find out where they came from. 

Mr. HICKS: At any rate, will the 
right hon. Gentleman make inquiries 
as to what became of the rest of this 
cargo of 101 bullocks ? 

Mr. DODSON: I will put the House 
in possession of all the information I 
can obtain. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask whe- 
ther we are to understand that the Go- 
vernment have not already begun to 
make inquiries; and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is not in a position to 
give information as to prevalence of the 
foot-and-mouth disease in the United 
States and in Canada? 

Mr. DODSON: As far as our infor- 
mation goes, there is no foot-and-mouth 
disease whatever in Canada. I believe 
it is not known in Canada, which has 
been a free country for years. As re- 
gards the United States, wo have no 
information that there is at present any 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: Will the 
Government make a thorough investi- 
gation into the subject, and inform the 
House of the result on Thursday next ? 

Mr. DODSON: I have already stated 
that I will procure all the information 
I can. 

Mr. STORER: A great outbreak of 
the disease has also taken place in the 
Midland Counties, in Northamptonshire 
and Leicestershire, owing, in a great 
measure, to animals coming from Ire- 
land. Cannot some inquiry be made 
about that ? 

Coronen KING-HARMAN: Is it 
not a fact that there is no disease in 
Ireland at all? 
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Mr. DODSON: The last Report we 
had from the Irish Government, a week 
or 10 days ago, was that Ireland was 
entirely free; but I am sorry to say 
there have been reports within the last 
two or three days of animals having 
come to Bristol from Ireland which 
were found some days afterwards in- 
fected with disease. The Inspector of 
Bristol has been asked to report on the 
subject. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT : 
Then the question arises, have these ships 
been properly cleaned? I would like 
to ask whether any real precautions have 
been taken in this matter ? 

Mr. DODSON: The Privy Council 
require that ships as well as trucks 
should be thoroughly disinfected every 
time they are used. Not long since the 
Irish Government, after communication 
with the Privy Council, issued instruc- 
tions for an extraordinary process of 
disinfection in the case of ships em- 
ployed between Great Britain and 
Treland ; and, according to the informa- 
tion received on the subject, shipowners 
have willingly complied with those re- 
commendations. 


NAVY—ROYAL MARINE ARTILLERY. 
Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF (for 
Lord Henry Lennox) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether there 
would be any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Report of the 
Greenwich Hospital Committee, com- 
posed of Admiral Luard, Sir Francis 
Festing, R.M.A. and Colonel Needham, 
R.M.A. appointed to inquire into the 
best method of filling the then existing 
vacancies in the Royal Marine Artillery ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It would be unusual to publish the whole 
Report of the Committee referred to, as 
the subject has not yet been finally dealt 
with by the Department; but as that 
objection does not attach to the first part 
of the Report, which relates merely to 
the mode of filling existing vacancies in 
the Royal Marine Artillery, and as this 
is, I imagine, the point in which the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
is interested, I shall be glad to lay this 
portion of the Papers on the Table. 


WESTERN PACIFIC—DEPORTATION OF 
FRENCH CONVICTS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 

the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether the French Govern- 
ment have informed Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, with regard to the transporta- 
tion of French convicts to the Pacific, 
that the transport of criminals to New 
Caledonia, or any other French Colony, 
is a matter of internal policy with which 
no Foreign Power has any concern, and 
to which International Law cannot apply 
in any way; and, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Ministers propose to take to 
carry out the wishes of the Australian 
Colonies with rezard to New Guinea? 
Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
As I informed the hon. Member yester- 
day, no such communication has been 
received from the French Government. 
With regard to his second Question, I 
must refer him to my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND)— 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMIS- 
SION. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is intended to place any member of 
the Catholic hierarchy or any Irish 
Member of Parliament on the Commis- 
sion to inquire into the Queen’s Colleges; 
and, can he give the names of the pro- 
posed Commissioners, and the date they 
are likely to begin to sit ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There has been 
delay in the appointment of the Commis- 
sion to inquire into the circumstances 
connected with the Queen’s Colleges, in 
consequence of the absence of a gentle- 
man who it was hoped would serve. As 
soon as the Commission is appointed the 
names of the Members will be communi- 
cated to the House. We are taking 
pains to secure a Commission which can 
work strenuously and promptly. Our 
desire is likewise to secure a Commission 
which will reasonably command confi- 
dence on all sides. With that double 
view we have considered the Question of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. HEALY: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman now state the terms of the 
Reference under which the Commission 
will be appointed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am sorry I 
have not the terms here. I did bring 


them down last evening, as I expected 
the question would be raised. I would 
not like to state them from memory ; but 
they were four principal points. I may 
suy they include every point which has 
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been raised in the House of Commons 
with respect to the Queen’s Colleges, 
including especially the important point 
raised by the hon. Member. 

Mr. HEALY: Another point on which 
I would like to put a Question, and one 
with regard to which it would give con- 
siderable satisfaction if it were now 
answered—it is with regard to the visita- 
tion to the Cork Queen’s College. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman state 
when the visitation to Cork Queen’s 
College will take place, and also the 
names of the Visitors who will attend ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: With regard to 
those Visitors who will actually go down 
I cannot now answer; but I have satisfied 
myself about the date of the visitation, 
and it will be a very reasonable date. It 
will be a week or 10 days hence. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to the 
statements of a Catholic Missionary, who 
has just reached Cairo from the Upper 
Nile, that it is— 

‘‘ Impossible for General Gordon to maintain 
himself with the present garrison. For defend- 
ing the Canal alone he requires 6,000 men. 
Both Niles are now beginning to sink, and with 
blocks of wood the Arabs will eross from bank 
to bank. . . . An attempt'to escape by way of 
Berber would be absolutely vain,” 
and to statements made by the Corre- 
spondents of Zhe Daily News and other 
papers that the Mahdi’s propaganda is 
exciting the Arab tribes from Berber to 
Assouan, and that Egypt is in ‘a state 
of chaos;”’ and, whether the Govern- 
ment will lay upon the Table the 
Despatch from General Gordon on which 
the First Lord of the Treasury grounded 
his statement that ‘the position of 
Generai Gordonisa position of security?” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir. Her Majesty’s Government 
bave seen the statements to which the 
hon. Member refers. I stated yesterday 
that further Papers were about to be 
laid on the Table; but I cannot under- 
take to state from day to day what 
particular Papers will be included. I | 
wish, in connection with this subject, to 
make a slight correction in a statement 
I made yesterday. I said, in regard to 
the garrison of Shendy, that from the 
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accounts received from the Governor of 
Berber, ‘‘it appeared that the garrison 
were surrounded and had been mas- 
sacred.” Sir Evelyn Baring telegraphed 
on the 20th instant, that the Governor of 
Berber said that they were surrounded ; 
and Sir Evelyn Baring, telegraphing 
on the same day, said that M. Cuzzi, 
General Gordon’s agent at Berber, tele- 
graphed that ‘‘they were believed to 
have been massacred.”’ 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked when the Papers might be ex- 
pected to be laid on the Table? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, they would be laid very soon, but 
he could not tell the date. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
noble Lord has not answered the last 
part of my Question. Did the House 
correctly understand him and the Prime 
Minister to say yesterday that Berber 
was in a state of imminent danger, 
Khartoum the centre of the great rebel 
camp, and that retreat was practically 
cut off ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I ask 
the noble Lord whether the statements 
given yesterday by himself and the 
Prime Minister were accurate? I would 
also ask whether the special despatch to 
which the Prime Minister referred as 
indicating that the position of General 
Gordon was one of security cannot be 
immmediately laid on the Table ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I said it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to state in answer to Questions 
from day to day what Papers would be 
laid. I must abide by that statement. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN: Do lI 
understand it is impossible to produce 
this one particular despatch of General 
Gordon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I did not say it would be laid or it would 
not be laid on the Table; all I did say 
was I could not give it now. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I would ask whether it would not be in 
accordance with the usual practice of the 
House that, the Prime Minister having 
quoted verbally from a despatch, that 
document should be laid on the Table? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no ob- 
jection to lay this document upon the 
Table. What-my noble Friend says is, 
that he is preparing Papers with all 
possible expedition so as to present them 
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together; but he declines to separate 
this from the other Papers. In point of 
fact, the judgment upon General Gor- 
don’s position does not rest upon a 
single despatch, but it rests upon a 
series of despatches. [A es I do 
not know why the hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) should laugh, 
and I do not see that he does justice to 
us or justice to himself by receiving this 
with ridicule. I repeat, thatit is upon a 
series of despatches that the judgment 
of the House must rest with regard to 
General Gordon; and the House will 
best form that judgment when it sees 
those despatches. 

Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask whether the quotation 
made from the despatch yesterday was 
not of such a nature as to bring it within 
the Rule of the House that that particu- 
lar despatch must be produced ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will be. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Am I to under- 
stand that the whole series of despatches 
to which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
fers will be included in the Papers to be 
laid on the Table ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say so. 
It is not my duty to prepare those Papers 
for the House of Commons. We shall 
produce to the House what we think 
will give them full and candid infor- 
mation, and undoubtedly the telegram 
from General Gordon will be included. 
When the right hon. Gentleman sees 
what are produced, if he deems them to 
be inadequate, which 1 do not think he 
will, he will be entitled to complain and 
to challenge the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this respect. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was not from a single 
despatch that a proper judgment could 
be formed, but that we must judge from 
the whole series. I want to ask him 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to place the House in that 
position to form the judgment which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to by pre- 
senting the whole series of despatches ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
wish to explain that I did not laugh just 
now at the gravity of General Gordon’s 
position, of which I am deeply sensible ; 
but an involuntary laugh was forced 
from me by the extraordinary discre- 
pancy between the Prime Minister's 
statements as to General Gordon’s secu- 
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rity and the well known facts of the 
case. 

Mr. RYLANDS (for Mr. Govrizy) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If, in abandoning Khartoum, Dongola, 
and the districts between Abou Hamad 
and Berber, and between Berber and 
Suakin, he will be good enough to in- 
form the House whether it is intended 
that Wady Halfa or Korosko shall be 
the new line of frontier in Upper Egypt ; 
and, further, how it is intended to pro- 
tect the Nile and neighbouring districts 
north of Wady Halfa against future 
contingencies ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Gourley) refers entirely to military mat- 
ters. I am bound to say that, in these 
circumstances, I am absolutely pre- 
cluded from entering into details. I 
can only say the Government will not 
fail to take all these matter into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First. Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, on April 8th, General Gordon sent 
a telegram to Sir Evelyn Baring; in 
which he says— 

“*T have received a meagre telegram from Sir 
Evelyn Baring stating that the British Govern- 
ment do not intend to send British troops to open 
the road to Berber, but that negotiations are 
yroreeting with the Arabs for opening the road. 

ou will be able to judge of the value of these 
negotiations, and also of the time such arrange- 
ments will last after the withdrawal of the 
British troops at Suakin. . ... Do you think 
if an appeal were made to the millionaires of 
England and the United States £200,000 would 
be available. Herewith you might obtain per- 
mission of the Sultan of Turkey to lend us 
2,000 or 3,000 Nizams, and send them to Ber- 
ber;” 
whether it is a fact, as stated by the 
British Consular Agent at Khartoum, 
that ‘‘ retreat on Berber is impossible ;” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will furnish arms and transport to 
a Volunteer Expedition for the relief of 
Khartoum? If the Prime Minister 
would allow him, he would further ask 
whether it was true, as stated that day, 
that General Gordon had sent a despatch 
to Sir Evelyn Baring bitterly complain- 
ing of his abandonment by the British 
Government, and stating that. he in- 
tended for the future to act on his own 
responsibility ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the first part of the Question, I am not 
in a position to say whether General 
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Gordon has sent to Sir Evelyn Baring a 
telegram of which the hon. Member 
quotes a part; but I should rather 
gather from Sir Evelyn Baring’s words 
that he had not—that he had obtained 
his intelligence at Cairo. With regard 
te the next part of the Question, I must 
observe that the hon. Member rather 
unintentionally lends to a misapprehen- 
sion when he speaks of a statement 
made by a British Consular Agent as if 
he were in any sense an official person- 
age with regard to these matters. He is 
nothing of the kind. A Consular Agent 
is a person who undertakes, on the part 
of the Foreign Office, the discharge of 
certain specific services, and, as I under- 
stand, he is no more an agent of the 
British Government in other matters, 
and he has nothing whatever to do with 
these subjects any more than an hon. 
Gentleman sitting on the other side of 
the House, who might be requested by 
the Attorney General to act as counsel 
in a particular case, would thereby be- 
come the agent of the Crown for any 
other purpose whatever. With respect 
to the opinion that ‘‘ retreat on Berber 
is impossible,” he is entitled to form 
that opinion, and we shall lay before 
the House all the information in our 
power to enable them to form a judg- 
ment on that point. With regard to a 
volunteer expedition for the relief of 
Khartoum, we have heard of no such 
thing, and we shall certainly take no 
part in any such expedition. It is evi- 
dent that if we were to take part ina 
volunteer expedition to Khartoum it 
would be under circumstances which 
would make it our duty to send an ex- 
pedition ourselves. As I have stated, the 
telegrams I have have referred to are in 
preparation to be presented as early as 
possible, and then the hon. Gentleman 
will form his own judgment upon them. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman one more 
Question, and it is, Whether, after the 
statements which have been made as to 
the imminent peril of General Gordon 
at Khartoum, the House is to under- 
stand that Her Majesty’s Government 
are taking no steps whatever for the 
relief of Gordon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With all respect 
to the hon. Member, I must say he puts 
a Question in the preamble of which he 
asserts and implies that which I have re- 
peatedly and positively denied—namely, 
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that we know that General Gordon is 
in imminent peril. It may be the opi- 
nion of the hon. Gentleman and of other 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that General 
Gordon is in imminent danger. In our 
view that is an entirely erroneous opi- 
nion, and it is entirely and absolutely 
contradicted by the language of General 
Gordon himself. Upon that subject the 
hon. Member will have the means of 
judging when the Papers are laid upon 
the Table. 

Mr. BOURKE: I am very unwilling 
to delay the Business of the House; but 
I wish to make a suggestion to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—and I put it in the 
form of a Question that I may be in 
Order—namely, Whether in view of the 
fact that the inhabitants of Berber and 
Khartoum, under the impression that 
no relief was to be sent to them, may, 
in despair, submit themselves to the 
Mahdi, it is not advisable to announce 
that a relief expedition will be sent as 
soon as the military authorities think it 
feasible ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is a Question 
of which Notice had better be given. 

Mr. BOURKE: If the right hon. 
Gentleman does not wish to answer that 
Question now, I will put it down for 
Thursday. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In connection 
with the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the position of the Consul 
General at Khartoum, I wish to ask 
whether it is not the fact that General 
Gordon in one despatch referred the 
Government to a letter in The Times by 
the British Consular Agent as affording 
more detailed information than he had 
himself time to communicate ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; I be- 
lieve there was a reference of that kind, 
but I have not the means of judging 
how far it was intended to go, and 

whether it was intended to refer to some 
' particular letter or to embrace all that 
might be written. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
would ask whether it would not be con- 
venient for the Government to let the 
House know the exact position of the 
Consular Agent who is acting in Khar- 
toum, by laying on the Table the de- 
spatch containing the instructions given 
him at the time of his appointment ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
If I am not mistaken, I think the hon. 
Member will find what he asks for—two 
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telegrams or despatches — already pre- 
sented; but if the hon. Gentleman will 
put a Question on the Paper I will in- 
quire into the matter. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon. 
Gentleman stated more than once that 
the Government had no reason to believe 
that General Gordon had ever made a 
demand for British troops to be sent to 
his assistance. Am I to understand that 
the Prime Minister means that he has 
positive knowledge that General Gordon 
has never made such a request ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I have 
stated is, and not as a matter of impres- 
sion or surmise, but as a matter of fact, 
that no request of General Gordon for 
the sending of British troops to Khar- 
toum has ever been made, or, if made, 
has ever reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I limit myself to Khartoum, be- 
cause that is the vital question, and 
undoubtedly it was a suggestion of Ge- 
neral Gordon that a small force of Bri- 
tish Cavalry should be sent to Berber. 
If I remember right it was 200; but I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman not to 
take that number as a precise and posi- 
tive statement. Particulars will be given 
in the Papers. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
would ask whether it is true that there 
are no more than three Englishmen in 
Khartoum ; whether it is not probable 
that they would be in communication 
with each other; and whether the 
Consular Agent, being in communication 
with General Gordon, would not be a 
most unlikely person to send any mes- 
sage without the knowledge and ap- 
proval of General.Gordon ? 

Mr. HENEAGE: I would ask whe- 
ther it is not in the knowledge of the 
Government that on the very day that 
the Consular Agent sent the letter of the 
11th of March to The Times, there were 
letters sent by General Gordon stating 
exactly the contrary in every particu- 
lar? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe — I 
cannot state myself with absolute know- 
ledge, but my full belief is—that the tele- 
graphic communications of Mr. Power 
to the journal with which he is con- 
nected in this country, or by anyone 
else, are under no restraint or control 
whatever from General Gordon. 

Mz.J. LOWTHER: Will the promised 
Papers include the Proclamation by Ge- 
neral Gordon in the course of which ha 
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said—‘‘T have sent for British troops, 
which are now on the way?” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
is important that these Papers should 
be presented as soon as possible, and I 
should like to ask when they are likely 
to be laid upon the Table? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I cannot fix any exact date. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Then I appeal to the Prime Minister. 

Cheers.| Time is of so much importance 
i oo matter that there ought to be no 
elay. 

Mr GLADSTONE: I meant to an- 
swer that appeal by cheering. I entirely 
agree that no time should be lost in this 
matter; but, of course, we are anxious 
to bring down the Papers to as late a 
date as possible. 
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PARLIAMENT—POOLE ELECTION. 

Notice being taken by Mr. William 
James Harris, returned as Member for 
Poole, in the room of Mr. Charles 
Schreiber, deceased, that he was, by a 
clerical error, described in the Return 
as Walter James Harris instead of Wil- 
liam James Harris :— 

Ordered, That the Deputy Clerk of 
the Crown do attend this House forth- 
with, with the last Return for Poole, and 
amend the same by erasing the name 
‘*'Walter” and inserting the name 
“William,” —(Mr. Bourke,) — instead 
thereof: — 

And the Deputy Clerk of the Crown 
attended, and amended the Return ac- 
cordingly. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_0-——— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL [Lords}.—[Brux 120.} 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th March], 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” (for Committee on the Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Bill [ Zords]. 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. BIGGAR, said, he would like to 
make a few remarks on that Bill before 
going into Committee. There were 
two or three points to which he would 
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wish to call attention. One very im- 
portant matter, and the cause of great 
complaint to Irish cattle dealers and 
owners, was the contradictory arrange- 
ments for the restriction of the disease 
made by the local authorities in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster on the 7th of 
April had stated that no restriction 
would be placed on the exportation of 
cattle from Ireland; but he found that 
up to the 12th of April such restrictions 
still continued in Gloucestershire. Re- 
strictions might be placed on certain 
districts, but that, for the reason that 
disease existed in some remote place, the 
whole country should be placed under a 
ban was preposterous. A Scotch gentle- 
man, representing the Scotch local 
authorities, went over to Belfast, and he 
appeared to have power to manage the 
exportation of Irish cattle in any way he 
liked, and not certainly for the benefit of 
the Irish cattle trade. Now, he thought 
there should be one general law ad- 
ministered by the Privy Council dealing 
with the three countries, and that they 
should not be in the hands of local 
authorities, who made _ contradictory 
arrangements. He contended that if 
the Lords’ Amendment were not allowed 
to continue in the Bill the whole thing 
might as well be thrown up altogether, 
and he hoped that the Bill would not be 
passed in such a form as would render 
it so much waste paper, but would be 
made a useful and thorough measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Privy Council to prohibit 
landing of foreign animals affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease). 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD moved to 
leave out from page 1, line 10, the 
word “may,” in order to insert the 
word ‘‘shall.” He said this was one of 
several Amendments which he had 
placed upon the Paper, all of which 
were intended to effect one object. The 
object of the first Amendment of which 
he had given Notice would not in itself 
be very obvious to the Committee ; but if 
the Committee would favour him with 
its attention for a few minutes he would 
endeavour to show that that Amend- 
ment, taken in connection with those 
which followed, would have the effect of 
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greatly simplifying the Bill. The first 
part of the clause as it stood in the Bill 
was, he maintained, mere surplusage; 
it was, in fact, simply a repetition of 
Olause 35 in the Act of 1878. If hon. 
Members would refer to the Act of 1878, 
and compare Clause 35 with the phrase- 
ology of the greater portion of Clause 1 
in the present Bill, they would perceive 
that the two were almost identical. For 
his part he failed to see the use of re- 
enacting the permissive power of the 
Act to which he had referred. If he 
were framing a code of rules for the 
management of a manufactory he should 
consider it injudicious to introduce rules 
of amerely permissive character. But it 
might be argued that this portion of the 
Act of 1878 was necessary to enable the 
Privy Council to prevent the introduc- 
tion of this particular malady, foot-and- 
mouth disease. That this was not so was 
shown by the fact that the Privy Council 
had exercised that power under the 
provisions of the Act of 1878. If his 
Amendments were adopted by the Com- 
mittee, as he hoped they would be, the 
clause would then read as follows :— 

**1. For the purpose of preventing the intro- 
duction into the United Kingdom of the infec- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease, the Privy 
Council shall from time to time by general or 
special order prohibit the landing of animals 
from any foreign country or countries, or any 
specified part thereof, and they shall prohibit 
such landing whenever they are not satisfied 
with. respect to any foreign country that the 
laws thereof relating to the importation and 
exportation of animals, and to the prevention of 
the introduction or spreading of disease, and the 
general sanitary condition of animals therein, 
are such as to afford reasonable security against 
the importation therefrom of animals affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease.” 


These Amendments did not affect the 
question whether the negative ‘‘ not” 
should stand where it didas the Bill had 
come down from the House of Lords, or 
be transposed to the end of the clause 
where it had stood in the Bill as origi- 
nally sent up to that House. For his 
own part he was of opinion that, what- 
ever lawyers might say upon this 
question of the transposition of the 
negative, it would in reality make 
very little difference in the minds of 
practical men. At all events, he hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would either 
accept his Amendment, or explain to 
the satisfaction of the Committee the 
necessity of re-enacting the merely per- 
missive power of the Act of 1878. With- 
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out further taking up the time of the 
Committee, he now begged to move the 
first Amendment which stood in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 10, leave out ‘‘may,” and insert 
‘« shall.”—( Mr. J. Howard.) 


Qnestion proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to « left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend who had moved 
the Amendment, that it and the other 
Amendments of which he had given 
Notice necessarily hung together, and 
that they had no bearing upon the ques- 
tion as to the transposition of the word 
“not.” But his hon. Friend was not 
quite accurate in asserting that the first 
part of Clause 1 in this Bill was a mere 
repetition of Clause 35 of the Act of 
1878. The clause in the Bill provided 
that— 

“The Privy Council may from time to time, 

by general or special order, prohibit, whenever 
they deem it expedient so to do, the landing of 
animals from any foreign country or countries, 
or any specified part thereof.”’ 
The effect of the Act was that they 
could not make an Order prohibiting the 
importation of animals from abroad with- 
out naming the country or the countries 
from which the importation was pro- 
hibited. This clause, as it now stood in 
the Bill, would give the Privy Council a 
general power of prohibition; and he 
thought it would be a matter of conve- 
nience that they should have such power, 
more especially if prohibition were to be 
more widely exercised. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard) would 
not press his Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) had 
assumed a position which Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Liberal Party gene- 
rally had assumed throughout when 
dealing with this question—namely, that 
they were the Representatives of the 
foreign producers of meat, and against 
the home producers. This, he asserted, 
was the general position assumed by the 
Liberal Party ; they appeared as the Re- 
presentatives of the interests of foreign 
agriculturists, as distinguished from 
the interests of agriculturists at home. 
The Liberal Party had now occupied 
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that position for some years, and this 
rendered it incumbent on those who 
were not ashamed of English agriculture 
or of English stock, and who believed 
that, with regard to our meat supply, 
the quantity produced at home was very 
nearly adequate to the demand, to con- 
trovert the view of these advocates of 
foreign agriculture. What, he asked, 
was really the question at issue in regard 
to this matter? It was the question 
of the responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
Government to Parliament. The hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire had proposed 
an Amendment the object of which was 
to provide that, when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment prohibited the importation of 
live animals, they should designate the 
country from which those animals were 
to be prohibited, otherwise the Govern- 
ment could not be effectively held re- 
sponsible for the introduction of disease 
into this country. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
was a very old-fashioned Member of that 
House, and did not admire the system 
of free imports ; but he was prepared to 
say that the people of this country were 
entitled to the benefit of securing their 
supply of meat from all countries in 
which no disease prevailed, so long as 
the course of legislation which had been 
adhered to for, many years was pre- 
served. He did not know whether hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
were prepared to divide upon this ques- 
tion; but, for the sake of rendering Her 
Majesty’s Government responsible for 
the exercise of the discretion intrusted 
to them as to the exclusion of animals 
from infected countries, he was prepared 
to vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire, if the hon. 
Gentleman should determine on press- 
ing that Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire had given 
no reason for the Amendment he had 
proposed, except that he thought it de- 
sirable to introduce variety into the 
wording of this proposal. He had, how- 
ever, said that the provision, as it stood 
in the Bill, was already the law; but 
this had always been the contention of 
hon. Members who thought with him 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold), and who held that 
there was no real reason for further 
legislation on this subject. However, 
the only ground on which the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire had proposed 
his Amendment was that he thought it 
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undesirable that the same words should 
stand in this Bill as were enacted in an- 
other measure. He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
had only that very day presented a Peti- 
tion, signed by 1,200 of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s (Mr. J. Howard’s) constituency in 
Bedfordshire, praying that House not 
to enact any further restrictions on the 
importation of foreign cattle. Now, 
what was the real object of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment? The hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to convert the word 
‘‘may” into “shall.” He (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) could not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) in 
thinking that the Amendment was unim- 
portant; while, on the other hand, he 
thought it certainly would, to some 
extent, restrict the powers of the Privy 
Council by diminishing the discretion 
they now exercised, and which he thought 
it highly desirable to preserve. He 
therefore hoped that, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire pressed his Amend- 
ment to a Division, it would be rejected 
by the Committee. 

Mr. KENNY said, he hoped that the 
Committee would adopt the Amendment. 
He thought the Amendment in reality 
a very important one. As the Ist clause 
of the Bill at present stood, there was 
not the slightest difference between it 
and the Act of 1878; and he thought 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) was wrong in saying that the 
Bill would make no difference in the 
law as it now existed. In the Act of 
1878 it was set forth in the 5th Schedule 
that— 

**In relation to foreign animals other than 
those brought from the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man, if and so long as from time to 
time the Privy Council are satisfied with respect 
to any foreign country that the. laws thereof 
relating to the importation and exportation of 
animals, and to the prevention of the intro- 
duction or spreading of disease and the general 
sanitary condition of animals therein, are such 
as to afford reasonable security against the im- 
portation therefrom of diseased animals; then, 
from time to time, the Privy Council, by general 
or special order, shall allow animals or any speci- 
fied kind of animals brought from that country 
to be landed, without being subject under the 
provisions of this schedule to slaughter or to 
quarantine, and may for that purpose alter 
or add to those provisions as the case may 
require.”’ 

This power, as given to the Privy Coun- 
cil by this Sub-section of the Act of 
1878, it was proposed to reconfer ; but 
the Privy Council having such discre- 
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tionary power, the contention of those 
who supported the Amendment was that 
they ought to be compelled to exercise 
that power. It was urged against the 
action of the Privy Council that they 
had not used the power the Act of 1878 
had conferred upon them, and what was 
now wanted was simply that they should 
be forced to exercise it. All that was 
required was, that when it was found 
that the Privy Council was indifferent 
to the interests of the United Kingdom, 
they should be compelled to act in ac- 
cordance with what the people of the 
United Kingdom deemed to be their 
interests. He thought the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire had done a public 
service in endeavouring so to amend the 
Bill as to make it a reality, and he 
trusted the Committee would adopt the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON said, he felt it neces- 
sary to trouble the Committee with a 
few further observations after what had 
just been stated. He was afraid he had 
not made himself understood by the 
Committee in the point he had urged 
against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire. The clause 
they were now discussing was divided 
into two parts. The first portion of it 
gave the Privy Council a power—a dis- 
cretionary power—to prohibit, either by 
a General or a Special Order applicable 
only to’a specified country, the importa- 
tion of cattle in such cases as they might 
deem expedient for the purpose of pre- 
venting the introduction foot-and-mouth 
disease. The question of the obligation 
on the Privy Council to prohibit impor- 
tation in certain cases aroseon the second 
part of the clause, to which the attention 
of the Committee would be directed 
hereafter. The effect of the Amend- 
ments of the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire—for there were three Amend- 
ments, which practically formed one, 
and could not be separated—was strictly 
this. They would add nothing to the 
obligations imposed by the Bill upon 
the Privy Council, and take nothing 
from its discretion to prohibit, but they 
would prevent the Privy Council from 
having the choice of using a general or 
a special form of prohibition. Such 
would really be the effect of the several 
Amendments if they should be adopted 
by the Committee. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would allow this portion of the 
clause to remain as it was. It did not 
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affect in any way the question of the 
obligation under which the Privy Coun- 
cil was to be placed ; that arose entirely 
on the second part of the clause. 

Mr. PUGH said, the simple effect of 
the first part of the clause was to give 
the Privy Council a discretionary power 
to prohibit the landing of animals from 
any foreign country, and the other part 
of the clause made it compulsory upon 
them so to do undercertain circumstances. 
He looked upon the clause as having 
been drawn with the intention of re- 
stating the powers of the Privy Council 
as they now stood, and then of making 
it imperative on them to give effect to 
those powers in the cases pointed to by 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). He 
trusted that, under the circumstances, 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire would 
not press his Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he merely 
wished to state that the reason why he 
supported the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire’s proposal to amend 
the clause was that it would render it in- 
cumbent on the Privy Council to exercise 
all possible assiduity in ascertaining 
where foot-and-mouth disease might 
exist abroad, as it was only where the 
disease was discovered that they would 
be able to use their power of prohibition, 
by ordering the exclusion of cattle from 
the infected country. He did not wish to 
give the Government or the Privy Coun- 
cil a general discretionary power of ex- 
clusion, because general discretionary 
powers might be exercised in a very lati- 
tudinarian sense, and such discretion he 
had no desire to see intrusted to any 
Government. 

Mr. DODSON said, in answer to 
what had just been stated, he must 
repeat that upon the first part of the 
clause they were discussing the question 
of the obligation of the Privy Council 
did not arise. That portion of the clause 
added nothing to the obligation and 
nothing to the discretion of the Privy 
Council. All it did was to give the 
Privy Council power to prohibit, by a 
General Order, the importation of ani- 
mals from any foreign country or coun- 
tries; whereas under the existing law 
they could only prohibit importation 
from specified countries. It was only a 
question of the form to be adopted, and 
as far as the clause did anything, it gave 
greater facilities to the Privy Council, 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire would 
not press his Amendment, the effect of 
which would really be to convert a 
double clause into asingle one. He was 
of opinion that his hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Howard) did not realize the true effect 
of his proposal, which certainly would 
not attain the object at which he was 
aiming. If carried, it would convert 
the double power proposed to be given 
to the Privy Council into a single one. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, his 
object was precisely what had just been 
stated by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay)— 
namely, to convert the clause from a 
double into a single one—to render it a 
clause of one paragraph instead of two. 
He had made this proposal on the 
ground that the powers sought for in 
the first portion of the clause were 
already conferred by the Act of 1878, 
and had been acted upon. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster had given one 
reason only for his opposition to the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had maintained that if the first 
part of the clause were allowed to stand 
it would enable the Privy Council to 
prohibit importation from the whole of 
the Continent; but there was nothing 
in his (Mr. J. Howard’s) reading of the 
clause which warranted that assump- 
tion. What it stated was that the 
Privy Council might prohibit ‘ the 
landing of animals from any foreign 
country or countries, or any specified 
part thereof.” 

Mr. DODSON: It says they may 
prohibit the landing of animals from 
any foreign country ‘‘by general or 
special order.”’ 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: In the 35th 
clause of the Act of 1878 are the words 
‘foreign animals,’’ which will extend 
to animals from all countries. 

Mr. DODSON: “Specified” coun- 
tries. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he saw 
no reason for re-enacting powers which 
the Privy Council already possessed ; 
otherwise the Committee would seem to 
be asked to give the Privy Council a 
double permission to neglect their duty. 
His object was to make the power 
obligatory on the Privy Council from 
beginning to end. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would accept his Amendment. 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the only ground for the argument of the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire appeared 
to be that he believed the power asked 
for was already provided in a former 
Act—namely, the Act of 1878. The 
Committee had formerly heard from 
Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Lord Chancellor took a different view 
of that ; but in order to make the matter 
clear the Government had brought in 
the present Bill. Surely there could 
not be any real objection to the proposal 
the Government had made. He hoped 
that in the interests of the farmers whom 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire pro- 
fessed to represent he would consent to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that the 35th clause of the Act 
of 1878 appeared in exactly the same 
words in the Act of 1868, and, this being 
so, it would appear to afford evidence 
that the Tory Government of 1878 con- 
ceived that they had not the power they 
were now alleged to have possessed. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, as he 
understood the question, the words pro- 
posed in the Bill that had been sent to 
that House from the House of Lords 
were merely intended to extend the area 
of prohibition; but the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire would seem to be intended to 
narrow it. As he was anxious to keep 
the area of prohibition as wide as it 
could be made, and as he wished to send 
the Bill back to the House of Lords as 
nearly as possible in the same shape as 
that in which it had come down from 
that Assembly, he was unable to give 
his support to the Amendment ; and if it 
were pressed to a Division he should 
vote against it. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
would not, under the circumstances, 
press his Amendment further. _ With 
the permission of the Committee he 
would, therefore, withdraw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD: As the 
other Amendments I have placed on the 
Paper form part of the one now with- 
drawn, I will ask permission to with- 
draw them also. 

Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had now to 
move, as an Amendment, in page 1, 
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line 18, the omission of the word “ not,” 
with a view of reinserting that word in 
line 17. He desired, in the first place, 
to state that this was an Amendment 
to which Her Majesty’s Government 
attached the very greatest importance. 
He was perfectly well aware that many 
hon. Gentlemen considered the difference 
between the expression in the Bill as it 
was introduced by the Government and 
the Bill in the shape in which it had 
came down from the House of Lords to 
be one of no material consequence. In 
fact, one hon. Gentleman had stated to 
him that the difference raised upon this 
question was merely the difference be- 
tween tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 
He knew that this opinion was held 
by many hon. Gentlemen of great ex- 
perience in agricultural matters, and 
he believed, moreover, that the same 
view was entertained by some hon. 
Members who were learned in the law. 
He respected the opinion of those hon. 
Gentlemen, but at the same time it was 
not one in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could concur. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, on the contrary, considered 
that the alteration made in the Bill 
during its progress through the House 
of Lords was, in reality, a very material 
one, and, as he had just stated, they 
attached the greatest importance to the 
Amendment he had now the honour of 
submitting to the Committee. They 
thought that the change made by 
the House of Lords went far beyond 
the necessities of the case, and that, 
under the circumstances, it was not 
justifiable. The view entertained by 
Her Majesty’s Government was that for 
a very slight—if, indeed, for any—per- 
ceptible addition to the security of the 
home producer it would render the re- 
strictions on the importation of cattle 
so stringent as seriously to hamper trade, 
and in all probability appreciably to 
affect the price of meat to the consumer. 
(Mr. Cuartin: Why?} By diminishing 
the supply. The restrictions, in fact, 
were so great that they would risk de- 
feating the very object which those who 
supported the Amendment of the Lords 
aimed at, because, in the view of the 
Government, it would impose upon the 
Privy Council so stringent an obliga- 
tion to prohibit,even under circumstances 
which scarcely, if at all, warranted pro- 
hibition, that there would be a constant 
temptation upon them to strain the in- 
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terpretation of the 4th part of the 5th 
Schedule of the Act of 1878, and lean 
to the side of free admission. The 
Lords’ Amendments went so far beyond 
the necessity of the case, as it appeared 
to the Government, that they laid those 
who supported them open to the sus- 
picion and the charge that they were 
intended not merely for defence against 
disease, but for protection against com- 
petition. The former was a most legiti- 
mate object for agriculturists to keep in 
view. Defence they had a perfect right 
to demand that the Government should 
give them to a reasonable extent; but 
the changes that had been made in the 
Bill went so far that they amounted, 
whether so intended or not, to protec- 
tion against competition. The clause, 
as amended by the House of Lords, 
appeared to the Government to require 
them to prohibit, not only when they 
were affirmatively satisfied that certain 
securities against the introduction of 
disease were wanting, but also to pro- 
hibit whenever they were unable to as- 
certain or were in doubt whether they 
existed or not— perhaps without trying 
to ascertain or to remove the doubt. 
This would be the case, if they conceived 
the case which some hon. Members had 
suggested as possible—of an ignorant 
or negligent Agricultural Department. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” ] The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire cheered that. The 
hon. Member, apparently, was prepared 
to approve of the action of an indolent 
or negligent Agricultural Department 
who would not take the trouble to ascer- 
tain whether security existed in the case 
of any foreign country, but would, with- 
out putting itself to any trouble, at 
once prohibit. [Mr. Cuapiin: No, no!] 
Now, the Government were to prohibit 
under the clause as it stood, not be- 
cause certain safeguards were found to 
be wanting, but because they did not 
know whether they were wanting or not, 
and possibly, as he had put it, without 
having taken the trouble toinquire. If 
they reversed the clause in the manner 
in which the Government proposed the 
Privy Council could not proceed in such 
a negligent manner as that suggested. 
They might be in ignorance of secu- 
rities because they were too indolent 
to take the trouble to inquire whether 
they existed; but they could not be 
cognizant of the existence of securities 
without having taken the trouble to in- 
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quire and having ascertained that they 
did exist. The effect of the clause, as 
the Government proposed to amend it, 
would be this. It would put the Privy 
Council under the statutory obligation 
of prohibiting in all cases in which they 
were satisfied, with respect to any fo- 
reign country, that having regard to the 
sanitary condition of animals therein or 
imported therefrom, to the laws made 
by such country for the regulation of 
the importation and exportation of ani- 
mals, and for the prevention of the in- 
troduction or spreading of disease, and 
to the administration of such laws, the 
circumstances were such as not to afford 
reasonable security against the importa- 
tion therefrom of animals affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease. That appeared to 
the Government to be a reasonable form 
in which to require the prohibition to be 
made. It required the Privy Oouncil 
—it made it the duty of the Privy 
Council—to ascertain whether or not 
securities existed, and if they were satis- 
fied that there were not as comprehen- 
sive securities against the importation 
of disease as were required, then that 
they must prohibit. He would just like 
to take this opportunity, while moving 
this Amendment, of saying one word 
as to the charge brought against the 
Agricultural Department of the Privy 
Council, of too freely permitting the 
landing of animals from diseased coun- 
tries. He would like to remind the 
Committee that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council began its 
action early in May last, and that 
since the 9th of May, 1883, with the 
exception of the solitary case of the 
Ontario — which was quite a recent 
and a very peculiar case —there had 
not been landed upon the shores of this 
country for slaughter one single head of 
cattle affected with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. [Mr. Ducknam: Nor sheep, nor 
pigs?] He should come to that later 
on. He had mentioned the special case 
of the Ontario, and as to sheep and 
swine he would ask the attention of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire to 
this, that since the Ist June, 1883, there 
had been landed for slaughter upon our 
shores only 12 sheep and 21 swine 
affected with foot-and-mouth disease. 
He thought that under the circumstances 
it was hardly open to hon. Members to 
accuse the Agricultural Department of 
the Privy Council of having seriously 
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neglected their duty, and allowed at 
random the landing of diseased animals 
on our shores. [Mr. Cuapiin: Since 
May ?] That was what he was claiming. 
He was speaking now of the Agricul- 
tural Department, and was stating what 
had happened since that Body had come 
into operation. With regard to Ire- 
land, what he had stated the other day, 
and what he would now repeat, was 
this. Every local authority in Great 
Britain had power to prohibit the 
introduction of animals, other than 
animals in transit, into its district 
from the district of any other local 
authority in the United Kingdom. 
It might prohibit from a great number 
of districts—it might prohibit from one 
district, or it might prohibit from all the 
rest of the United Kingdom; but no 
exceptional powers were given against 
Irish cattle. He should like to say one 
word further in regard to this matter, 
and it was this—the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Privy Oouncil had 
actually at the present moment under 
consideration the issue of an Order which 
would limit the powers of local autho- 
rities to prohibiting the introduction of 
animals from those parts of the United 
Kingdom which were actually ascer- 
tained to be free from foot-and-mouth 
disease ; this he hoped and trusted was 
the case with Ireland amongst other 
parts of the United Kingdom. He was 
sorry to say, as he had stated in answer 
to a Question to-day, that there had 
been an alarm about the introduction of 
foot-and-mouth diseased animals from 
Ireland into Bristol. That subject they 
were now engaged in investigating ; 
and, at all events, until the result of 
their inquiries were known, it would be 
premature for the Department to take 
any action in the matter. He was sorry 
to have been obliged to have detained 
the Committee so long upon this ques- 
tion ; but he would nowmove the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, leave out “‘ not.” —( Mr. Dodson.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘not’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he had listened 
attentively to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he was sure with 
every wish possible to see him justify 
the Amendment which he had brought 
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before them. He was, however, bound 
to say that the Amendment was as ob- 
jectionable to him now as it was when 
he first saw it upon the Paper. He re- 
gretted very much that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have brought in the 
word ‘‘ protection,” and should have 
talked about the incapacity of Ministers. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the House 
supposed that Ministers were chosen be- 
cause they were capable, and therefore 
he thought the question was altogether 
beyond the mark. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wished them to draw com- 
parisons, the observation was unfortu- 
nate, because, if he remembered aright, 
after the right hon. Gentleman had been 
down to Brighton and had made a very 
strong speech asking the country not to 
look upon this question as an agricul- 
tural question, but one in which the 
whole country was concerned, his Col- 
league in the administration of the 
Privy Council had gone down to Man- 
chester and had abused everyone who 
was asking for legislation, and had 
repudiated everything that the right 
hon. Gentleman had said. The noble 
Lord who had gone down to Man- 
chester was at the head of the Depart- 
ment, and the real question for them 
was this—and they ought not to lose 
sight of it—whether the House of Com- 
mons was to lay down the way in which 
the Act was to be worked, and whether 
its working was to be left to the Lord 
President of the Council, who had said 
in his Manchester speech that the Bill 
was not required, and who in moving it 
in the House of Lords might have been 
supposed by his manner to be opposing 
instead of supporting it—at least it 
might have been sent to eternity if 
‘‘damning it by faint praise’’ could be 
said to be opposing it. Since then 
the Lord President had received two 
deputations upon the subject, one of 
which he received with open arms, and 
the other of which, if he (Mr. Heneage) 
might be allowed the expression, the 
right hon. Gentleman had snubbed. 

Mr. DODSON: What deputation does 
the hon. Gentleman refer to ? 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he did not 
mean that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) had done this; he was 
referring to the Lord President of the 
Council. 

Mr. DODSON : He is not ‘ the right 
hon. Gentleman.” 
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Mr. HENEAGE said, he was refer - 
ring to the noble Lord, and not to the 
right hon. Gentleman. With regard 
to this question there were three dis- 
tinct classes interested. First, the agri- 
cultural class, consisting of producers, 
consumers, and ratepayers, who had 
suffered immensely; secondly, there 
were the people who had profited by 
what had been going on—namely, the 
foreign eattle dealers, who did not wish 
to see any restrictions imposed in order 
that their trade might continue; and, 
thirdly, there were the general commu- 
nity, who were consumers and rate- 
payers, and in whom all hon. Members 
were more or less interested. As to the 
interest of the agriculturists in this 
question it was admitted by everyone. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
said that they deserved some attention 
for the manner in which they had car- 
ried out the restrictions imposed upon 
them. With regard to the second class 
he did not think there would be much 
sympathy with them. For his own part 
he only wished to speak with reference 
to the consumers and the ratepayers. 
He represented a constituency of about 
40,000, 30,000 of whom belonged to the 
wage-earning classes, and it was as to 
the manner in which the Bill would 
affect them that he wished to speak. 
He would briefly say that if the present 
Amendment were carried, so far as these 
people were concerned, he would prefer 
not to have the Bill at all — rather 
than have only a sham prohibition, he 
would prefer to have no restrictions at 
all. He entirely agreed with the re- 
mark that had fallen earlier in the even- 
ing from the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) that they should either do 
one thing or the other—either keep the 
disease out of the country, or allow it 
to have its full swing and take its 
chance. He (Mr. Heneage) preferred 
for his part to be in the hands of Pro- 
vidence rather than in the hands of the 
Lord President of the Council. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken said that he and the Government 
took a very strong view upon this ques- 
tion. Well, he (Mr. Heneage) might 
be entirely wrong; but he took a very 
strong view of this question too. He 
did not wish to affront the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench below 
him ; but, at the same time, he must say 
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that the Amendment before the Commit- 
tee rete’ to him to be nothing less 
than adelusion and a snare. He would not 
be a party to deluding those unfortunate 
persons, whether they were producers, 
or ratepayers, or consumers, who had 
suffered much during the last three 
years, in asking them to spend their 
money in stocking their land in any way 
under a Bill which he thought would not 
do them the slightest good. What was 
required was that power should be given 
to prevent cattle being imported from 
countries which were affected with foot- 
and-mouth disease immediately it was 
known that they were so affected, and 
not that diseased animals should be 
allowed to come in before measures of 
restriction were adopted. What was 
required was something to restore con- 
fidence to the home meat trade, because 
if that were not done consumers would 
not have made up to them by production 
the amount of meat which the country 
required. That was required in order 
that the country farmers might be sti- 
mulated in the trade to produce more 
meat, and to produce milk which, as the 
Prime Minister had said, was so much 
required. They required to get rid of 
these harassing and costly restrictions 
which had taken money alike out of the 
saneter of producer and consumers, and 
ad only benefited the cattle dealers. 
He was happy to say that the butchers 
of his own constituency had signed a 
Petition in favour of the Bill as it had 
come from the House of Lords; and 
they wanted the measure as it had so 
come to them, in order that it might de- 
crease the price of meat eventually by 
increasing the production at home, and 
by improving the animals imported from 
abroad ; and lastly, though by no means 
least, they wanted the Bill in order that 
they might get rid of those rates which 
had been such a heavy tax upon the 
poorest members of the population. But 
. that was not all that they required. 
They wanted, further, that the powers 
should be by Statute, in order that a 
moral effect might be produced in foreign 
countries—in order that foreign coun- 
tries that wished to trade with England 
might know that we had this law, and 
might be constrained to use more vigi- 
lance to control or stamp out disease, 
and improve their sanitary regulations 
and laws. It was no use having such 
powers that foreign countries could snap 
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their fingers and say—*“‘ Oh, they are no 
use, they will never be putin force ; only 
let us wait for the Recess, when Parlia- 
ment is not sitting and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have gone on their holidays, 
when some minor officials will be at the 
head of affairs, and when we can do 
what we like with the people in charge 
of the Privy Council Office.” Foreign 
countries who wished to trade with us 
should be given to understand that they 
could not do so unless they made proper 
sanitary regulations. Unless they pro- 
duced a moral effect the Bill would be of 
no use at all. The Bill as it came from the 
House of Lords would have that moral 
effect; but with the proposed Amend- 
ment it would have no such result, 
especially after the speeches of the Lord 
President of the Council. He should 
have thought, when the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen representing Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was speaking just now, that 
he would have considered it worth while 
—seeing there were a great number of 
hon. Members who had really not 
studied this question—to have told them 
exactly what was the result of the law 
asit now stood, and what it would be 
under the Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had not done so; but he (Mr. 
Heneage) would tell the Committee 
what it was. He had written down the 
law as it was and as it would be, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman thought he 
was misrepresenting the state of the 
ease he should be glad to hand what he 
had noted down to him later on so that 
he could comment upon it. The law as 
it now stood was that animals from any 
or every country from which importa- 
tion was not prohibited under Section 35 
of the Act of 1878 could be admitted for 
slaughter at the port of Janding; and 
animals must be admitted when the 
Privy Council were satisfied, under Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act, that there was reason- 
able security against importation of 
disease. By the Bill, the Privy Council 
were directed to prohibit the landing of 
animals from any country, or part of a 
country, as to which they were not satis- 
fied that there was reasonable security 
against the importation of disease. This 
would throw the onus of proof on foreign 
countries that they were eradicating or 
controlling disease. But if they took the 
law as it would stand under the proposed 
Amendment of the Government, what 
were the Department to do? Why, 
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they were to prohibit only when they 
were satisfied that such reasonable 
security did not exist. That was to say. 
whilst they were in communication 
with the authorities of America, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere—whilst they were 
making inquiries which might go on for 
weeks—cargoes of cattle might be freely 
landed on our shores, and disease might 
be disseminated from one end of the 
country to the other—for they knew how 
easily it spread after it once came to our 
shores. Then they were told that the 
adoption of the Bill as it came from the 
House of Lords would entail great loss 
upon the community by decreasing the 
supply of meat. Well, what amount of 
loss could it incur? Why, it could only 
incur the loss of the animals which could 
have been landed, diseased or not dis- 
eased, between the time at which the 
Consular Agent, or other person who 
gave them notice of the disease prevail- 
ing in the foreign country, gave them 
the notice and the time at which they 
found out whether they ought to prohibit 
or not. If they found out ultimately 
that there were grounds for prohibit- 
ing, then they would have been right 
in prohibiting from the first, and there 
would be no loss at all; but if they 
found out that the alarm was groundless, 
then all they had got to do was to say 
at once that cattle could be again im- 
ported from that foreign country. All 
the amount of cattle that would be pro- 
hibited from coming into the country 
would be just that amount which, sup- 
— there were a false alarm, might 

ave been imported between the time 
the notice was given and the time they 
set the foreign country free to import 
again. He regretted that he had de- 
tained the House so long; but he felt 
very strongly on this question, and he 
had not hitherto said a word to the 
House on the subject. Ashe did not 
represent an agricultural constituency, 
he wished to state the grounds on which 
he based his support to the Bill as it 
came down from the House of Lords. 
He had never changed his opinion on 
the subject. When he first saw the 


measure he told the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr: Dodson) what his opinion 
was. He believed that if the Bill be- 
came law as it was, farmers of the 
country would have confidence, and that 
the dead meat trade would materially 
develope ; and he should like to call the 
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attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) to this fact. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given some figures the 
other day with regard to the importa- 
tion of dead meat, and had put the 
quantity into pounds weight, as in that 
way the amount looked larger than in 
money. He (Mr. Heneage) would like 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
60,000,000 lbs. of foreign dead meat 
was now sold at Smithfield Market alone 
in each year, according to the Markets 
Committee’s statistics; that the frozen 
carcases of sheep imported now averaged 
20,000 per month. From Australia the 
supply for the first three months of 
1884 was eight times as much as in 1882, 
showing how much the dead meat trade 
was developing, and showing that should 
the importations continue at the same 
rate they would be equivalent alone to 
all the meat which had been sent from 
Germany, Belgium, and America. This 
bogey of dear meat under the present 
Bill would be entirely illusory, and was 
merely a cry raised by interested foreign 
meat jobbers or salesmen to try and 
delude the British public, whilst they 
continued to make money out of diseases 
and restrictions in England. If the Bill 
passed as it now stood, he was certain 
that it would be a benefit, not only to 
the agricultural classes, but to the whole 
community. He should like to remind 
the Committee of a fact of which, per- 
haps, they were not aware—namely, of 
the amount of rates paid under the 
existing state of things. He would take, 
for example, the division of the county 
in which he lived. In Lindsey—four- 
seventhsof Lincolnshire—they amounted 
in 1883 to 30 percent of the whole county 
rate, while the last six months alone 
gave them a half-penny in the pound, or 
equal to a penny on the Income Tax, in 
consequence of restrictions for putting 
down foot-and-mouth disease. That 
sum was levied on the poorest class of 
artizan labourers and small shopkeepers. 
He regretted that this charge was not 
made on the taxpayers instead of the 
ratepayers of the country, because, if it 
were, they would soon have the Chan- 
cellor ofthe Exchequer—who was not now 
in his pluee—on their side. They would 
have him and a great many right hon. 
Gentlemen on their side. He always 
noticed that right hon. Gentlemen, as a 
rule, left it to private Members to take 
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care of the rates, unless, indeed, they 
were right hon. Gentlemen in Opposition. 
As this was not a taxpayers’ question, 
therefore, he did not expect much help 
from right hon. Gentlemen. They were 
told this was not an artizans’ or labourers’ 
question ; but he ventured to say that no 
classes had suffered so much as the 
artizans and labourers from the restric- 
tions necessitated by foot-and-mouth 
disease. The artizans were more liable 
than anyone else in the large towns to 
the evil results of the use of diseased 
milk and diseased meat. The doctors 
could tell hon. Members of many in- 
stances in which the children of artizans 
and labourers had been affected by the 
use of impure milk and diseased meat. 
No class suffered more severely than 
the cow cottagers, who were really the 
most deserving class of agricultural la- 
bourers. No one had lost more than 
they had through foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, for they very often found that 
their solitary cow became diseased, and 
that the milk it yielded infected their 
children and their pigs. The cow then 
dried up, and they were often compelled 
to sell it at half the price they had given 
for it. In addition to that these poor 
people had to pay the heavy rate to 
which he had alluded. When, there- 
fore, hon. Members talked about this 
not being a people’s question, he main- 
tained that it was eminently a people’s 
question—it was not merely a farmers’ 
or landlords’ question, but a people’s 
question; and, therefore, they had a 
right to demand from the Government 
a real measure, and not a sham one. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was able to 
completely endorse, and endorse with 
great pleasure, much that had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, and he asked leave of the 
Committee to rise at once in order to put 
before them some information bearing, 
as it seemed to him, directly on this 
Amendment, and of which he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
must have been in entire ignorance, to 
judge from the answer he had given to 
a Question which he (Mr. Chaplin) had 
put to him that afternoon as to the pre- 
valence of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States. Before, however, he did 
that, he should like to make one or two 
comments upon the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. With reference to his 


observation as to the trifling difference | 
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between the Amendment now on the 
Paper and the Bill as it came down from 
the House of Lords, and which had been 
described by one of his Friends as no- 
thing more than the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, he (Mr. 
Chaplin) desired to express his opinion 
that if the Privy Council could be relied 
upon to do its duty whatever Govern- 
ment might be in power, and upon all 
occasions, he had not the slightest doubt 
in the world that the same objects might 
be and would be accomplished, either 
under the Bill as it came down from the 
House of Lords, or as it would stand if 
amended as proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman; but, unfortunately, they 
knew from past experience that the 
Privy Council could not be depended 
upon ; and that was the reason why, in 
the words of the hon. Member opposite, 
they desired to have a measure that 
should not be a sham, and why opposi- 
tion was offered to legislation of a per- 
missive character, against which they 
used to hear so much in scorn from hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite when 
they used to sit on the Opposition side 
ofthe House. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) had proceeded to make a 
whole series of assumptions in support 
of his Amendment, for which he had not 
offered a shadow of areason. He had 
declared that the Amendments inserted 
in the Bill by the House of Lords were 
unjustifiable, and went a great deal be- 
yond the grounds of necessity, and that 
the Bill as it at present stood would 
hamper trade, and seriously raise the 
price of meat. He (Mr. Chaplin) had 
ventured, he was afraid in a somewhat 
irregular manner, to interject across the 
House ‘‘ Why?” But that was a ques- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman had 
carefully abstained from answering dur- 
ing the whole course of hisspeech. What 
single reason did the right hon. Gentle- 
man give for these statements? Did he 
explain to the Committee why the Bill 
went beyond the ground of necessity ? 
Did he tell them why the Bill was not 
justifiable ? Did he tell them whyit would 
raise the price of meat? He (Mr. Chap- 
lin) had had the honour, not very long 
ago, of speaking on behalf of a large 
deputation that attended upon the right 
hon. Gentleman at the Privy Council, 
and submitting the reasons that appeared 
to them to be conclusive against the fears 
and assumptions which had been ex- 
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pressed to-day. He had taken the op- 
portunity of explaining to the right hon. 
Gentleman at that time the past history 
of this question, and had stated instances 
of the price of meat in the Metropolis, 
showing that, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary increase of population during 
the past 20 years, the number of live 
animals imported into London was less 
now than it was then, and that, concur- 
rently with that state of things, the 
people had been generally supplied with 
meat at reasonable rates; and he must 
say he thought that after this the right 
hon. Gentleman was bound to give them 
some reason in support of his series of 
assumptions, which no one yet on the 
Government side of the House had ever 
attempted fairly to prove. The right 
hon. Gentleman had taken exception toa 
cheer which he (Mr. Chaplin) had given 


during the course of the right hon. Gen-- 


tleman’s observations, when he referred 
to a possible “indolent Agricultural Ad- 
ministration.” What he had cheered 
at was the inference he had drawn from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks, 
strengthened by the knowledge he had 
of certain circumstances in the past as 
well as in the present, which showed 
that it was not only quite possible, but 
extremely probable, that they might 
have such things as indolent Agricultural 
Administrations in the future. The 
right hon Gentleman took great credit 
to the Government because, as he said, 
they had been so energetic, so little 
asleep, that since May, 1883, not 
one single cargo of diseased animals 
had been admitted into this coun- 
try, save the cargo of the Ontario, 
which was peculiarly circumstanced. 
But what had the right hon. Gentleman 
to say about the period precedent to that ? 
Unless his (Mr. Chaplin’s) memory de- 
ceived him, this energetic Agricultural 
Administration had admitted cargoes of 
diseased animals into this country by 
hundreds. And in saying ‘‘by hundreds” 
he believed he was literally within the 
mark, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not dispute the accuracy of his 
statement. The Government had given 
no reasons whatever against the adoption 
of this Bill as it had come down from the 
House of Lords; but he and his Friends, 
on the other hand, had offered reasons 
and arguments in ret of it, which, 
at all events, ought to be met or contra- 


dicted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
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The Government admitted—and the great 
bulk of their supporters agreed with 
them—that whatever was necessary to 
prevent the introduction of disease in the 
future ought to be done in this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
declared that the measure went a great 
way beyond the grounds of necessity. 
Why? What was the difference between 
the position of himself and his Friends 
and that taken up by the Government ? 
He and his Friends said that animals 
ought not to be admitted alive into the 
country unless the Privy Council were 
satisfied that it could be done with per- 
fect safety from disease ; and the Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, said—‘‘ No; we 
will admit the animals unless we know 
that there is danger.”” The Amendment 
of the House of Lords presumed that 
there was danger from a foreign country 
unless the Government actually knew 
that that country was safe; whilst the 
Government presumed that foreign coun- 
tries were safe unless they had abso- 
lutely ascertained that they had the 
disease. That was a position to which 
the Committee ought not to submit, and 
which would not give that security that 
it was admitted by nearly everybody 
ought to be given provided it did not go 
beyond the grounds of necessity. He 
would give the right hon. Gentleman an 
instance or two of what he meant in 
regard to negligence on the part of the 
Agricultural Administration. They had 
to-day heard a statement from the right 
hon. Gentleman, in reply to a Question 
put by the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Hicks), to the effect that in 
spite of all the carefulness of the Ad- 
ministration there appeared to be no 
doubt that just at the period when the 
county of Cambridge, having imposed 
severe restrictions on itself, had escaped 
from the disease, it was readmitted into 
the county by reason of the importation 
from Liverpool of cattle suffering from 
foot-and-mouth disease, admitted into 
that port from abroad. 

Mx. DODSON: I expressly stated 
that the animals were landed at Liver- 
pool on the 12th, that they were ex- 
amined and found to be sound, and 
that seven days afterwards, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, they were found to be 
diseased. 

Mr. CHAPLIN begged pardon. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted that the animals were suffering 
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from disease in Liverpool. [Mr. Dopson : 
No,.no.] Then, he was:very sorry he 
had made the observation. He would, 
however, give the right hon. Gentleman 
another instance, which he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would also be able 
to contradict. He had himself asked the 
right hon. Gentleman this afternoon 
whether he had any information as to 
the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Canada and the United States at the 
present time. He had asked as to 
Canada because, though he knew the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
country had been free for some years, 
he had gathered from what was said in 
reply to the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
shire that the disease might have re- 
appeared in the Dominion. As to the 
United States, he had some information 
which he did not know whether the Go- 
vernment were cognizant of, but which 
was contained in a paper published in 
Kansas, and dated March 19th, 1884. 
He found in that paper that the Legis- 
lature of Kansas had been especially 
summoned, the President, in the course 
of his Message, saying— 

“Tt was with great reluctance and hesitation 
that I issued the proclamation convening you 
in special session. I was apprehensive that your 
body and the people might not fully appreciate 
the gravity of the situation and the importance 
of such aetion. The proclamation convening 
you fully explains my reasons for my action. 
Additional outbreaks of the cattle disease con- 
firm me in the opinion that such call was ab- 
solutely imperative.” 

The Message went on to say that the 
President had been notified by Mr. 
Finney that the peculiar and highly 
contagious disease known as ‘“‘ foot-and- 
mouth disease’’ had attacked the cattle 
at Neosho Falls. The Legislature of 
Kansas met, and, according to the paper 
he (Mr. Chaplin) had in his hand, 
adopted measures for the suppression of 
the foot-and-mouth disease. In the 
face of this information he must con- 
fess he had been somewhat surprised 
and somewhat disconcerted when the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was re- 
sponsible for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the House, had informed him, 
in answer to a Question he had put, that 
so far as the Government were con- 
cerned they knew nothing about the 
prevalence or existence of the foot-and- 
mouth disease in the United States. 
Mr. DODSON said, he apprehended 
the case the hon. Member was referring 
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to was that reported from Neosho Falls, 
Kansas ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes. 

Mr. DODSON: A Question was put 
about it some three weeks ago, and we 
have since heard that it is officially re- 
ported that the disease is not foot-and- 
mouth disease at all. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, there had been 
considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject at Neosho Falls some time ago ; 
but he now understood it was admitted 
that the disease was foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. He wished to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to a para- 
graph in a little publication entitled 
Proceedings of the National Convention of 
Catile Breeders, holden in Chicago on 
November 15th and 16th, 1883. In 
order that the Committee should not 
place too implicit reliance upon all the 
statements from that part of the world 
in regard to the absence of cattle dis- 
ease, he should like to read a few words 
which appeared on page 41 of that pub- 
lication. It was the report of a speech 
delivered during the Congress by a 
gentleman named Daniels. Referring 
to the Motion carried in the House of 
Commons last Session, the speaker said 
that it had brought about a very de- 
cided change of feeling over there. He 
had been over to England in the course 
of the summer, and he had been struck 
by a very strong remark made by the 
American Minister when he called upon 
him officially to assure him that there 
was no foot-and-mouth disease in that 
country. It was a day or two after the 
Motion which he (Mr. Chaplin) had in- 
troduced, and which was passed by the 
House. Mr. Daniels told the American 
Minister that he was prepared to state 
that there had been practically no change 
in that country, whereupon Mr. Lowell 
answered— 

‘* We have told the British public so many 
lies about the condition of cattle in our country 
they they will not believe us if we tell them the 
truth.” 

Under those circumstances, and taking 
into consideration the whole facts of the 
matter, he (Mr. Ohaplin) thought it was 
not too much for the House of Commons 
to ask the Government that they should 
consent to allow this Bill to pass as it 
had come down amended in this par- 
ticular form from the House of Lords. 
The distinction came to this, if the Go- 
vernment did their duty as they ought 
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to do, precisely the same results would 
follow from the unamended as from the 
amended Bill. But, on the other hand, 
instead of leaving it in the discretion of 
the Privy Council in future to do their 
duty, or to decline to do their duty, it 
would place it beyond their power to 
neglect their duty by making it a matter 
of Statute Law. He had now nothing 
further to say on this question. He 
believed that the Government at this 
moment had a great opportunity of doing 
something which would not only afford 
an immense boon upon the agricultural 
interests of the country, but which would 
benefit all classes of the whole commu- 
nity. They might feel sure of this—that 
much of the bad trade of which they 
had heard so much of late, and much of 
the sufferings of the vast number of 
the people who had been put out of 
work, had been caused unquestionably 
by this above all other things—namely, 
the prolonged and severe depression 
which had fallen upon the agricultural 
interest in this country. It might be 
difficult to propose means for alleviating 
that depression, or for restoring agri- 
culture toa happier state of things in 
the future, which would command the 
general assent and support of Parlia- 
ment and the country; but he must say 
that it did seem to him that this was one 
of the most legitimate means they could 
employ in doing something to help that 
interest, in order to place it in a more 
fortunate and in a more happy position 
in the future. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had alluded to the 
working classes of the country. He had 
said it was a question of their interest 
which was entitled to as much considera- 
tion from Parliament as that of any 
other class. He (Mr. Chaplin) agreed 
with every word the hon. Member said, 
and he would only say, in conclusion, 
that he had of late received numerous 
communications from conferences of 
working men, presided over by leaders 
of the working men themselves, and 
held in various parts of the country, who 
were beginning now to appreciate and 
understand the merits of the question. 
The communications which he had re- 
ceived from all sides satisfied him that 
it was for their interests, as well as 
for all other interests, that this Bill 
should be passed into law as it had 
come down amended from the House 
of Lords. 
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Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
if the Bill now before the Committee was 
entitled in any way to be called a sham 
Bill, then the Act of 1878, which was 
passed by the Party opposite, was cer- 
tainly a sham Act. In endeavouring to 
interpret for himself the difference be- 
tween the words proposed by the House 
of Lords and those proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, he took the de- 
claration of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin), who had taken 
so prominent and worthy a part in this 
matter, that the question which the 
Committee had to decide was, whether 
the Privy Council had any discretion in 
the matter whatever? What the Com- 
mittee had to decide was, whether there 
should be any discretion at all left to 
the Privy Council in the matter, or whe- 
ther there should be none whatever? 
Would the Committee be prepared to 
say that the Privy Council should have 
no discretion whatever? It was because 
exceptional cases might arise that it was 
desirable that the Privy Council—what- 
ever might be the charactgr of the 
Council, because at all times it would 
be governed by the opinion of Parlia- 
ment—should exercise some form of dis- 
cretion in regard to the question. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had again alluded to the fact 
—or had, rather, brought forward again 
the argument with which he entertained 
the House on a former occasion—that 
when the supply of live animals fell in 
London the price also fell. Now, that 
was a very curious doctrine, which he 
thought it would be altogether impos- 
sible to prove. He would, however, 
ask hon. Members to deal with the 
facts of the case; and here was one 
fact in the last reported year. There 
were 866,000 live animals imported for 
the food of the people of the Metro- 
polis from countries in regard to which 
the policy of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln would operate as an absolute 
prohibition. As a matter of fact, during 
last year 220,000 animals were intro- 
duced into the county of Lancaster from 
countries in regard to which the hon. 
Member would enact an absolute pro- 
hibition. Now, was the hon. Member, 
or any other Member of the House, pre- 
pgred to get up and say that the sudden 

hibition of more than 1,000,000 of 
live animals into this country would 
make no difference in the price of food 
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to the people? Yet that appeared to 
be the opinion of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site and their supporters. When the 
Amendment which had been inserted in 
the Bill in the House of Lords was car- 
ried, there was a statement in Zhe 
Standard newspaper—an organ repre- 
senting the views of hon. Members op- 
posite—that great apprehensions were 
entertained that the policy pursued 
by the House of Lords a bring 
about a considerable increase in the 
price of meat; and hon. Members 
were cautioned that it would be neces- 
sary to take steps to prevent conse- 
quences which might be strongly preju- 
dicial to the public interest. The hon. 
Member for Mid Lincoln had mentioned 
a case of reported outbreak of disease in 
Canada. He was sorry that the hon. 
Member had not made himself more 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts of 
the case. The course the hon. Member 
had taken reminded him (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) of what Lord Beaconsfield had 
said of the country gentlemen. Lord 
Beaconsfield said that they lived in the 
open air, they knew but one language, 
and they never read. If the hon. Mem- 
ber had been acquainted with the real 
facts of the case, he would be aware 
that it had since been reported, and fully 
proved, that there had not been a case 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Canada. 
He should like hon. Members to bear in 
mind that in the United States the mode 
of breeding and fattening animals was 
different from that adopted in this coun- 
try. In the United States there were 
10,000,000 acres of land on which cattle- 
raising was carried on as on one farm. 
There were millions of acres with no 
substantial fence between them, and an 
outbreak of disease occurring under 
those circumstances was a matter of the 
greatest importance, and led to the 
greatest publicity, far more than would 
be the case in the event of some cattle 
becoming diseased on a sequestered 
farm in this country. It might be de- 
— upon that if there should ever 

e in that large cattle-raising district a 
serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, there was nothing more certain 
than that this country would receive in- 
formation of it long before any injury 
could arise to our own stock. The 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) had accused the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
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(Mr. W. E. Forster) of talking about 
meat in pounds’ weight. Now, he (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) thought the meat was 
always sold in pounds’ weight, and not 
by the ton. He was glad to see that 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) had deliberately dropped 
his original argument in reference to 
dead meat. The hon. Member appeared 
to have learned a great deal in a short 
time, since he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had 
— the honour of sitting opposite to 

im. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had not ex- 
pressed any opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he was 
glad that the hon. Member denied having 
expressed any opinion upon the subject ; 
but on a previous occasion the hon. 
Member had made important reference 
to the dead meat which came from the 
two great countries of the United States 
of America and Canada. If the dead 
meat trade was profitable, why should 
not both of those countries send it? 
Why did we not receive a single 
hundredweight of dead meat from the 
whole of the Dominion of Canada, when 
we received continuously a large impor- 
tation of live stock? The fact was that 
where a country could export live stock 
it did not care to send dead meat, and 
that was the reason why we received so 
small an importation of dead meat from 
the Dominion of Canada. Now, this 
question turned very largely upon the 
position of the United States. From the 
United States, notwithstanding all the 
restrictions which had been imposed, 
the importation of live animals was con- 
stantly growing. He had just received 
the figures for the first three months of 
the present year; and, comparing the 
average with that of the first three 
months of the year 1882, the importation 
of live cattle from the United States was 
nearly four times as great, and nearly 
twice as great as in the first three months 
of 1883. The total number of cattle 
imported for the first three months of 
the year amounted to over 35,000. He 
had received a letter only the other day 
from a Norfolk farmer, who, he had no 
doubt, was very well known to the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read), strongly disapproving of restric- 
tive legislation, which hon. Members 
opposite supported. He was glad to 
say that he had received many letters 
from farmers in different parte of the 
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country, and all of them were of a very 
friendly character. Allusion had been 
made to the great gravity of the issue 
now before the Committee ; but his right 
hon. Friend had not stated what he (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) hoped he would be pre- 
pared to state—that if this important 
Amendment —the first of a series of 
Amendments — were not carried, Her 
Majesty’s Government would not pro- 
ceed further with the Bill. He appre- 
hended that the Division, to which he 
hoped the Committee would go very 

uickly, would be taken upon this 

mendment as the keystone of the 
whole ; and in the interest of the great 
body of the people of the country, as 
well as of those who were connected with 
agriculture, he sincerely hoped it would 
be adopted. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he represented a very large constituency 
who were deeply interested in the ques- 
tion; and he feared he should not be 
doing his duty if he were to give a silent 
vote upon this occasion. He regretted 
very much that he could not agree in 
the views that were taken by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat around him. He had 
listened with considerable interest to 
the speech of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) ; and he 
felt that if the hon. Gentleman had a 
right to speak in behalf of the 40,000 
constituents whom he represented, a 
very much greater responsibility rested 
upon him (Baron Henry de Worms), 
because he represented a constituency 
of more than five times that number. 
He would support the Amendment of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, because he was of opinion that it 
would afford all the safeguards that 
were necessary for the prevention of the 
spread of disease. He did not think 
that it would be sufficient, were it not 
accompanied by the security which was 
afforded at the different cattle markets 
where the animals were landed. But 
knowing, as he did, from personal ex- 
perience, how admirably the Cattle Mar- 
ket at Deptford was conducted, he 
thought that, taking into consideration 
the Amendment of the Government, 
which went upon the assumption that 
unless there was actual evidence forth- 
coming of disease no restriction should 
be placed on the importation of live 
animals, with the precautionary mea- 
sures which were adopted at Deptford 
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when animals were imported from forei 
countries, no danger was likely to arise 
from the passing of this Amendment. 
There was, however, a danger which pre- 
sented itself to his mind, and which he 
did not think was sufficiently appre- 
ciated on that side of the House. It 
had often been stated that if the impor- 
tation of foreign cattle were stopped this 
would not have a very material effect on 
the price of food. He could not under- 
stand upon what evidence that assump- 
tion was based. As a matter of fact, 
the foreign meat supply was equivalent 
to two-fifths of the whole amount of 
meat consumed in the Metropolis; and 
he must say that it appeared to him un- 
reasonable to assume that if that supply 
was suddenly cut off the price would not 
be proportionatelyincreased. He thought 
that, in approaching the question, those 
who took the view he did must approach 
it with an impartial and unbiassed mind, 
and with a desire only to afford such 
protection as would effectually put a 
stop to the spread of disease. If they 
could satisfy themselves that this Bill 
afforded those securities which were ne- 
cessary to prevent the spread of disease, 
and if they were assured, as he was, 
that the different markets where these 
animals were imported would carry out 
strictly the very stringent rules laid 
down by the Privy Council, then he did 
not think they need fear any penal re- 
sults from the introduction of this mea- 
sure. It was no part of their duty to 
consider the interests of the butchers or 
the farmers at all, but the interests of 
the country at large; and he thought 
they would materially injure the inte- 
rests of the working classes, who had to 
depend in a great measure for the sup- 
ply of meat, as well as the price of meat, 
upon an importation of foreign animals, 
if they were to put a stop to the impor- 
tation of those animals, unless they Had 
evidence that in permitting it they were 
encouraging the spread of disease. In 
the absence of positive evidence to show 
that the measures which could now be 
taken to prevent the spread of disease 
were ineffective, it would be unjust to 
the working classes to pass a measure 
sanctioning the absolute prohibition of 
the importation of all foreign cattle. 
Coronet NOLAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Baron Henry de 
Worms), from his point of view, was 
quite right in voting for this Amend- 
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ment, seeing that he represented a large 
Metropolitan constituency; but he (Colo- 
nel Nolan) found that the Irish Members 
were placed in a position altogether dif- 
ferent. They had no big slaughter- 
houses to resort to, and no great market 
for the immediate sale of dead meat. 
They had, however, a very large number 
of stock ; and it was of much more im- 
portance to them to take care of their 
cattle than it probably was to the Eng- 
lish people. England had coal mines, 
manufactories, and every other descrip- 
tion of industry. Ireland, however, de- 
pended mainly upon its agriculture, and 
the Irish people were very anxious to 
keep out disease from that country. 
They had already suffered enormously, 
not from actual disease, but from the re- 
strictions imposed in order to keep down 
the disease. It was in every way to 
their advantage to support the Bill as it 
stood, and to resist the Amendment of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, provided that they found that they 
were treated fairly in the Bill. For 
example, when they came to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Kenny), which provided that— 


‘On and after the passing of this Act, no 
local authority in Great Britain shall prohibit 
the landing, or stop in transit, healthy cattle 
brought from Ireland to Great Britain, unless 
such local authority shall have obtained from 
poy Council an order authorizing them so 
to do. 


He wished to know if Her Majesty’s 
Government were inclined to support 
such an Amendment in order to show 
that they did not wish to strike a blow 
at Irish cattle? The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, on the present oc- 
casion, had certainly dropped a sugges- 
tion which he thought was an extremely 
useful one. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that he was thinking of limiting 
the power of local authorities to exclud- 
ing cattle from diseased districts. He 
wanted to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
how he was going to do that? Would he 
do it by accepting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Ennis, which was 
the last Amendment on the Paper, or 
would he do it by some special action on 
the part of the Privy Council? He 
should like to get an answer to that ques- 
tion, which was a very important one, 
and one which had been introduced by 
the Government themselves, who had 
raised it in connection with this Amend- 
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ment. He should certainly expect to 
get an answer to the question from the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
before the Committee went to a Divi- 
sion. The Irish Members were anxious 
to be perfectly clear upon the point, 
which was one of very considerable con- 
sequence to their constituents. At the 
present moment some of the local autho- 
rities excluded cattle coming from any 
part of Ireland. For instance, when it 
appeared that cattle disease existed in 
Ulster, they excluded cattle from Mun- 
ster, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was 100 miles off. No doubt they would 
be justified in excluding cattle which 
came from districts in which disease ab- 
solutely existed; but they were not jus- 
tified when particular districts only were 
affected in excluding animals which 
came from any part of Ireland. Unfor- 
tunately, the interests of the people of 
Ireland were different and more com- 
plicated than those of England; and he 
thought the Irish Members had a right 
to know where they really were before 
they went to a Division. He, therefore, 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
to explain the meaning of the remark 
he had made, and to state how he pro- 
posed to restrict the power of the local 
authorities to exclude cattle from every 
district. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD wished to 
correct an error into which he believed 
he had been led. Speaking of the im- 
portation from the United States in the 
first three months of the present year, 
the number ought to be 35,000. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he rose to ex- 
press a very strong opinion against the 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson). He thought 
the experience of the past few years was 
quite sufficient to show the evil of per- 
missive legislation upon this great ques- 
tion. The Act of 1878, when put in 
force, freed not only this country, but 
Ireland and Scotland. Ireland con- 
tinued free for three years; Scotland, 
with two very small exceptions just over 
the English Border, continued free for 
four years, and England was free for nine 
months, only to have restrictions im- 
posed again in consequence of the impor- 
tation of diseased animals from France 
in September, 1880. The effect of that 
freedom from disease was to reduce 
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the price of meat very considerably. 
The price of meat in 1879 was, for 
beef, 53d. and for mutton 4}4. per 8 Ibs. 
less than it had been during the four 
preceding years. In 1880, when the 
Act was enforced with considerable vigi- 
lance, there were only 15 cargoes of dis- 
eased animals landed in the United 
Kingdom ; but in 1881 there were 143 
cargoes. In 1882 there were 66, and in 
the first six months of 1883 93 were 
landed containing animals infected with 
disease. He regarded with great satis- 
faction the manner in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster had 
carried out the Act since he came into 
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that it was a consumer’s question quite 
as much as a producer’s question ; and 
he would ask the House to allow him 
very briefly to revert to the position of 
the country after the cattle plague was 
stamped out and all disease got rid of. 
In 1867 the price of meat went down 
4d. per lb.; it went down more in 1868, 
although there were £2,000,000 sterling 
less animal food imported in 1867 and 
£3,250,000 less in 1868 than in the 
average of the three previous years. 
In 1871, when the disease was rife 
throughout the Kingdom, the price of 
‘beef went up 103d. per 8 lIbs., and of 
mutton -1s. per 8 lbs. in the Metro- 








the position of being, he (Mr. Duckham) | politan Market beyond that of 1868, and 
regretted he could not say the Minister; £5,000,000 sterling of live and dead 
of Agriculture, but the Agricultural | meat were imported that year more than 
Minister of the Privy Council. If the|in 1868. In 1879, when the country 
Act of 1878 had been carried out as it' was comparatively free from disease, the 
was now being carried out, there would | price went down 54d. per 8 lbs. of beef, 
have been no necessity to come there /| and 4}d. per 8 lbs. of mutton below the 


and ask for fresh legislation. 
was not so, and it was manifest from the 
enormous number of diseased cargoes 
landed indiscriminately upon our shores 
during the years 1881 and 1882, and the 
early part of 1883, that the interest of the 
English agriculturists were altogether 
neglected by those whose duty it was to 
guard the Kingdom, as far as possible, 
against the introduction and spread of 
disease. It had been said by some that 
this was only an attempt to return to the 
old principles of Protection. Now, if 
that were the case, he would certainly 
not be found standing in his place there 
to say a word in favour of it. But he 
did feel this—that so long as the farmers 
of England had to compete with all the 
world with regard to their produce, they 
had a right to ask the Legislature of 
this great country to guard, as far as 
possible by wise legislation, their flocks 
and herds from so insidious and con- 
tagious a disease. It had been said that 
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average of the four preceding years; 
and last year, when the disease was rife 
again, and about 600,000 animals in 
Great Britain and Ireland suffered from 
it, £5,000,000 more of animal food was 
imported than the average of the four 
preceding years. Nevertheless, as every- 
one knew, the price of meat, instead of 
being lowered owing to the enormous 
increase of importation, was absolutely 
higher than it had been previously. It 
had been said that the poorer classes 
would lose the offal which they were 
now able to obtain at a low price; but 
surely the offal of diseased animals 
could scarcely be regarded as wholesome 
food. Asregarded the interest of the con- 
sumers in the offal, it could not be at all 
compared with that of general reduction 
in prices when the health of the flocks 
and herds wasmaintained as shown in the 
prices he had quoted. The hon. Mem- 
| ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), 
|in noticing the speech of the right hon. 











the disease had become acclimatized, and ; Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster), said 
that it was indigenous to the soil of the | that last year we imported 700,000,000 
country ; but the experience of Ireland | lbs. of dead meat, or nearly three times 
from 1879 up to January last year afforded the quantity the right hon. Gentleman 
a strong argument against that assertion, | gave as the estimated quantity the Bill 
as also did the experience of Scotland and | would deprive the inhabitants of London 
various parts of England. It was said | of. They were talking of meat to supply 
also that this was purely a producer’s| the food of the people, and whether 
question, and that the farmers were | fresh meat or salt it must be taken into 
asking for legislation not because they | consideration. When writing of our 
desired to be protected from the effects | meat supply only last week he had been 
of disease, but because they wished to | taken totask in Zhe Daily Telegraph by 
enjoy a monopoly. Now, he maintained | a gentleman who attempted to show that 
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the calculations he had made in the 
public Press were inaccurate. He had 
stated that the Bill, if passed, would 
only interfere with 6 per cent of the 
consumption of the food of the people, 
whereas it was alleged that it amounted 
to 20 per cent; but when the writer in 
The Daily Telegraph attempted to prove 
his case he simply took the cattle and 
sheep in Great Britain, and gave them 
as representing the meat supply for the 
consumption of the country. Nothing 
was said about Ireland or about the 
imported dead meat, and nothing was 
said about the pigs. Those items were 
not taken into consideration at all by the 
writer, and such gross misrepresentations 
he felt could not be too strongly or too 
loudly condemned. He would not de- 
tain the Committee any longer, but he 
would give a cordial support to the Bill 
as amended by the House of Lords, and 
he did so with the firm conviction that 
it would benefit not only the producers 
but the consumers of meat throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he was of 
opinion that the view of the farmers 
upon this very important question had 
not yet been fully laid before the Com- 
mittee ; and, as the Representative of an 
agricultural community, he desired to 
say a few words. The Committee had 
been told that the farmers were actuated 
by feelings in favour of Protection in 
the course they were now taking in sup- 
porting the Amendment introduced into 
this Bill by the House of Lords. If that 
were really so, he would be one of the 
last Members of the House to endorse 
that view ; but he knew that among the 
farmers there were many who strongly 
entertained the opinion that it was de- 
sirable by every means in their power 
to improve the character of the store 
cattle. He wished to point out what 
the feelings of the farmers really were. 
It might be said that Free Trade was 
desirable internally as well as externally, 
or that they might close the country en- 
tirely against the importation of foreign 
cattle; or, in the third place, if they 
were to have local restrictions, it would 
be the bounden duty of the Legislature 
to see that full security was given by 
the enforcemert of those local restric- 
tions against the spread of disease. 
What the farmers said—and he thought 
it was the general view—was that they 
would much rather have no internal 
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restrictions at all, but that they should 
be allowed to take their own risk of 
foot-and-mouth disease than be ham- 
pered in the way they were. He wished 
to point out that the agricultural in- 
terest, as compared with the consuming 
interest, was not given to vigorous or 
active agitation; but, nevertheless, al- 
though they were not given to agitation 
as much as urban communities, they 
did feel very strongly upon this point. 
When he came to listen to the argument 
put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, he must say, for his own 
part, he could not help feeling that 
those arguments depended upon the 
assumption that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment would not be able to do its work. 
He was of opinion that that assumption 
was altogether fallacious. The Agricul- 
tural Department would continue to do 
its work as it had done it during the 
last two years. What did the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster amount to? 
If he had taken down the words and 
figures of the right hon. Gentleman 
accurately, they came to this—that 
since the month of May, 1883, no single 
head of diseased cattle had been landed 
in this country from foreign parts, ex- 
cept on the Ist of June, when 11 dis- 
eased sheep and one swine were intro- 
duced. Now, what was the effect of 
that statement? Surely, the effect of 
that statement was this—that if proper 
precautions were taken, a state of things 
did exist under which cattle could be 
landed in this country from foreign 
parts with reasonable safety ; and there- 
fore he wished to press upon the Com- 
mittee the statement which had been 
made over and over again that it was 
only necessary to give the Agricultural 
Department full power to deai with all 
these cases, and to exclude cattle that 
were found to be infected with disease. 
There was no reason to suppose that 
the exclusion would be very large, or, 
at any rate, that it would be so large 
that the price of meat would be enor- 
mously raised to the consumer. That 
argument altogether fell to the country, 
because the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had himself proved that diseased ani- 
mals during the last two years had not 
been landed at our ports from foreign 
countries; and it was, therefore, an 
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entire mistake to suppose that the pro- 
hibition of the landing of diseased 
animals would raise the price of meat. 
It was the general opinion of the farmers 
of the country that, local restrictions 
having been obtained, it was their duty 
to endeavour to get protection at the 
ports of landing; and, unless some such 
power as that proposed in the amended 
Bill were intrusted to the Agricultural 
Department of the Privy Council, the 
interests of the consumer would suffer 
very much indeed. He had thought it 
right to make these few remarks on a 
point upon which the farmers certainly 
did feel very strongly ; but if he thought 
for a moment that their case depended 
in any considerable degree upon the 
Protectionist argument, he should be 
one of the first Members in that House 
to oppose it. He did not, however, be- 
lieve that their case depended upon that 
argument; and, therefore, he should be 
obliged to vote against the Government 
upon this Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought that the debate had been useful 
in having removed from the minds of 
hon. Members the impression that there 
was very little difference in the Bill as 
it had been brought in by the Govern- 
ment and as it was brought down to the 
House of Lords, with the Amendments 
which had been inserted in it by the 
House of Lords. It certainly showed 
that hon. Members fully appreciated the 
nature of the difference. His hon. Friend 
behind him (Mr. Heneage), in the effec- 
tive speech he had made, asserted that 
the difference was so great that the Bill, 
as originally introduced, was only a 
sham Bill, and it had been converted 
into a real Bill by the Amendments in- 
troduced into it. He could not agree 
with one passage of the speech of his 
hon. Friend, although he only desired 
to refer to it in a kindly spirit. He 
quite agreed with his hon. Friend that 
there was not an intention on the part 
of the agricultural Members to restore 
Protection in this matter. He was quite 
sure that that was not their intention. 
But while he gave credit for honourable 
motives to one set of persons, he did not 
think, at the same time, that dishonour- 
able motives ought to be imputed to 
others. He had, therefore, been sur- 
prised and sorry to hear the remarks 
his hon. Friend had made in connection 
with a large class of people—the foreign 
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traders. He understood his hon. Friend 
to say that it was their object to keep 
up the disease. Now, that was a very 
strong statement to make. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he had not 
stated that it was the object of foreign 
traders to keep up disease, but that it 
was to their interest to do so. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
his hon. Friend had given the idea that 
foreign traders were actuated by that 
motive; and he was glad to hear his 
hon. Friend state now that he did not 
think so. As far as he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was able to see, a charge of 
that nature was absolutely without 
foundation. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) showed clearly 
that there was a considerable difference 
between the proposal of the Government 
and that contained in the Bill as amended 
by the House of Lords. The hon. Mem- 
ber pointed out that in one case a dis- 
cretion was given to the Government, 
whereas in the other it was not. He 
thought the Committee were able to see 
from the debate which had taken place 
what the difference had been. He ima- 
gined that hon. Members who were in 
favour of the Bill as it had been amended 
would be prepared to exclude the impor- 
tation of any live animalsfrom any foreign 
country in which foot-and-mouth disease 
might be said to exist. He understood 
that that was what hon. Members who 
supported the Lords’ Amendments were 
aiming at. [Mr.Caapuin: A part only. | 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) thought that 
such a safeguard should not be given 
if satisfactory arrangements were made 
against the spread of disease. He 
understood that the expectation was that 
no animals would be allowed to come 
from any country in which there was 
foot-and-mouth disease ; but the words 
of the clause as amended would allow 
the matter to go a good deal further. 
They really said that from no country 
throughout the length and breadth of 
which a case of foot-and-mouth disease 
might be discovered after the most 
minute search should any animal be 
allowed to be imported into this country. 
In fact, a sort of search and report would 
have to be made by the Government in 
every country as to the existence of the 
disease before any live animals were 
allowed to be imported from any of them 
into this country. Upon a mere rumour 
that disease prevailed the importation of 
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animals would be excluded, although it 
might be almost immediately discovered 
that the rumour was altogether without 
foundation. The effect of that would be, 
as the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln 
(Mr. Chaplin) had frankly admitted in 
his speech last year and also now, that 
it would exclude the importation of all 
live animals from what were called the 
scheduled countries, It would, therefore, 
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| to the number of animals imported into 
the country. They were all of them 
sufficiently men of business to know that 
if they diminished the supply of an 
article the price, as a general rule, would 
rise. There was no doubt whatever that, 
taking 4,000,000 of people in London, 
the stoppage of the importation of live 
{animals from the scheduled countries 
would stop the importation of about 23 








exclude a large and important part of | per cent of all the meat now consumed 
the food at present provided for the con-|in London. The dead meat trade was 
a the people. The hon. Member | not equal to 50 per cent of the live im- 
for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot), who | portation; and if they were to depend 
had just sat down, had made use of an upon the dead meat alone it would take 
argument which he (Mr. W. E. Forster)! a very long time, indeed, before they 
thought was in favour of the course filled up the gap. The increase in the 
taken by the Government. The hon.'!dead meat trade from the Australian 
Member admitted that the precautions | markets was, no doubt, most satisfac- 
taken by the Government had been suc- | 





| tory; but it was still the merest baga- 
cessful in grappling with the disease; |telle possible in comparison with the 
and he had congratulated the right hon. | consumption of the country. He failed 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy | to see upon what ground they ought to 
of Lancaster on what he had done. | abandon all the importation of live meat. 
Nevertheless, his right hon. Friend the | It could not be on account of the disease, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster} because, although it was a serious 
had not adopted the principle of stopping | disease, it had not yet been so considered 
the importation of animals from every | by the agriculturists themselves, and it 
country where it could be shown that a! was regarded as of so little importance at 
case of disease existed. His right hon. | the time he passed his Bill on the sub- 
Friend had gone upon the principle of |ject that he had some difficulty in 
excluding the importation from all coun- | getting the mention of the disease in- 
tries in which there was reasonable | serted in the Bill, and yet the ravages of 
ground for the belief that the disease | that disease had been greater before that 
might be imported. That was the prin- time than they had been since. In 1878 
ciple on which the Committee desired to | no one thought of slaughtering animals 
work. They admitted that there was a| at the port of debarkation. It was ad- 
change of opinion in regard to foot-and- | mitted that the experiment should be 
mouth disease, and that they would be | tried for two or three years. His full 
quite justified in stopping the importa- | belief, however, was that no regulations 
tion of live animals where there was any | they could make in regard to importa- 
real danger of spreading the disease; tion would banish disease from the coun- 
but, at the same time, they thought the try, and the statement which had been 
Government ought to have a discre- made by his right hon. Friend fully bore 
tionary power to judge whether the him out in that assertion. He was quite 
regulations at the port of embarkation willing that there should be restrictions 
were not such as to afford a reasonable when necessary; but he was convinced 
prospect of preventing the spread of that to lay down a rule that no animals 
disease. He was quite sure that if the | should be imported from any country in 
Bill were passed as the Lords had sent | which by chance disease might be found 
it down, the Government would not be’ to exist was altogether unnecessary, and 
able to do that; and he was also quite| would be a most wanton interference 
sure that what the Lords intended was | with the food supply of the country. 

that the Government should be able to. Mr. KENNY said, that his hon. and 
use a fair discretion. The matter was a | gallant Friend the Member for Galway 
very seriousone. There had been a good | (Colonel Nolan), in addressing the Com- 
deal of talk about figures, and some hon. | mittee a short time ago, had made re- 
Members had attempted to prove that | ference to a previous statement of the 
the price of meat went down according right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
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‘the Duchy of Lancaster, that the Go- 
vernment would be prepared to limit 
the power of the local authorities in re- 
gard to the exclusion of animals. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
what steps were proposed to be taken by 
the Privy Council; whether they pro- 
posed to act on their own authority, or 
to accept the Amendment which he (Mr. 
Kenny) had placed lower down upon the 
Paper? He should be very glad, before 
the Division took piace, to receive an 
answer to that question from the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was only fair to 
his hon. and gallant Friend that that 
reply should be given. 

Mr. DODSON said, he could answer 
that question at once. The Government 
were prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment of which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Kenny) had given Notice; but he 
might also state that they had it 
in contemplation to issue an Order in 
Council limiting the power of the local 
authorities to prohibit the introduction 
of animals into their districts from parts 
of the United Kingdom which were 
ascertained to be free from disease. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
had no doubt as to the direction in which 
the interests of the people he represented 
ought to induce him to vote. He thought 
that a most extensive and significant 
demonstration had already been made 
against the modification which the 
House of Lords had introduced into the 
Government Bill. In the course of the 
debate some allusion had been made to 
Protection. They had to thank the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) for charging the Liberal 
Party and Her Majesty’s Government 
with caring for nobody but the foreign 
producer. Seeing that the charge had 
been made, it was only natural thut 
some answer should be given to it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped the hon. 
Member (Mr. Thorold Rogers) would 
excuse him. He had not used the ex- 
pression attributed to him. What he 
had said was that the Liberal Party had 
been the representatives of foreign in- 
terests in thwarting the agricultural inte- 
rests of the country. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
could not help thinking that there was 
very little difference between the two 
positions. He found that the supply of 
dead meat brought into this country 
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averaged over £3,000,000 sterling a-year; 
and he was bound to say that it appeared 
to him to be almost an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the people to imagine that a 
very long time, indeed, must not elapse 
before the £3,000,000 now representing 
the importation of dead meat were 
made to counter-balance the £12,000,000 
sterling expended in the importation of 
live meat, and if a scarcity arose there 
must necessarily be a rise of prices in 
geometrical proportion to the restriction 
of the supply. There would not only be 
a decline in the importation, but a cor- 
responding increase in price; and they 
were bound to take into consideration 
the effect which those two operations 
would produce upon the condition of the 
people when the decline of the supply 
took place. The working classes of Lon- 
don fully appreciated the result of any 
limitation of the supply, and knew very 
well that it would have a material effect 
in increasing the price, and thereby di- 
minishing the comfort and injuring the 
health of the general mass of the popu- 
lation. He couid assure the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) that the 
repentance among the working classes on 
the subject of Free Trade was very small 
indeed. Allusion had been made to the 
Petitions which had been presented to 
the House. He was well aware of the 
way in which those Petitions were got 
up. They were got up in the back 
rooms of the public-houses of London, 
with only 10 or a dozen people present, 
who had no title, or claim, or pretension 
to represent the feeling of the general 
public. In no way did they represent 
the feelings of the working classes, 
which, if it were necessary, he could 
show were entirely in favour of the 
course taken by the Government in re- 
gard to the Bill. The result of adopting 
the Amendment introduced into the Bill 
in the House of Lords would, he be- 
lieved, be that a very considerable re- 
duction in the amount of live stock im- 
ported into England would be effected. 
Everyone knew that at the present mo- 
ment the greatest possible precautions 
were taken to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease in the country, at Deptford, and at 
the other cattle markets. He should 
like to know what precautions were taken 
to prevent the spread of the disease in 
the country itself? Only last year he 
happened to be at Croydon, and he 
passed by an inclosed field containing 
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50 steers and calves, which were suffer- 
ing from foot-and-mouth disease, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the high 
road. Surely, if the working classes 
were to be deprived of a foreign supply, 
some restrictions should be placed on the 
dissemination of disease at home. If 
such things as these were allowed he 
could well understand how a cargo of 
cattle perfectly free from disease might 
be landed at Liverpool, and seven days 
afterwards be found suffering from dis- 
ease in Cambridgeshire. The disease 
would have been acquired simply by 
passing through an infected district. He 
did not believe that the administration 
of the regulations for the prevention of 
disease had been neglected by the Go- 
vernment, who had always had at heart 
the good of the community. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were fully aware 
that until the agricultural interests were 
prosperous and properly developed, the 
— prosperity of the country would 

e retarded; but he did not think they 
would be assisting in developing the 
prosperity of agriculture by imposing 
restrictions on the importation of food, 
which would be invidious in the eyes of 
the people generally. 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to cor- 
rect a misapprehension which he was 
afraid might arise from the answer he 
had just given to the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny). He had not ob- 
served that the hon. Member had two 
Amendments on the Paper; and when he 
said that he would accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member he referred to 
the first Amendment only. The subject 
of the second Amendment was one which 
should be dealt with by Orders in 
Council. 

Mr. KENNY said, that his question 
had been principally directed to the 
second Amendment, which was the 
Amendment referred to by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan). He wished to know 
from the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster what course he proposed to 
take in regard to that Amendment ? 

Mr. DODSON said, that in regard to 
that Amendment he had just stated that 
it was in contemplation to deal with the 
subject by an Order in Council. He had 
every reason to believe that the alarm of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) in regard to Ireland 
would prove to be altogether unfounded. 
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The Order in Council would, he hoped, 
be issued shortly, and he believed hon. 
Members would find that it met the 
case they desired to raise. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he must 
protest against the proposed limitation 
intimated by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster of the power of the 
local authorities in relation to the im- 
portation of cattle from Ireland. There 
was reason to believe that a good deal 
of the disease had been introduced into 
this country by the importation of cattle 
from Ireland. He would not say that 
they brought the disease from Ireland; 
but, as a matter of fact, cattle had been 
brought into the county of Forfar, which 
he represented, from Ireland which had 
introduced the disease into that county, 
and the farmers of Forfarshire had suf- 
fered considerably in consequence. It was 
to their interest to have Irish cattle ; but, 
considering the necessity of preventing the 
spread of disease, they had had to deny 
themselves the advantages which might 
be derived from the introduction of Irish 
cattle. On that ground he took objec- 
tion to the declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, that it was the intention 
of the Government to limit the powers 
of the local authorities in relation to the 
importation of cattle from Ireland. A 
considerable majority of his constituents, 
and of the farmers of Scotland, were in 
favour of the importation of store cattle 
from abroad. They had had consider- 
able experience of store cattle from 
Canada, which had, to a considerable 
extent, supplied the deficiency in this 
country. They hoped still, by some modi- 
fication of the present Bill, to be able 
to obtain store cattle from the United 
States of America, reasonable security 
being given against the introduction of 
foot-and-mouth disease. Taere was one 
point which had not been raised in the 
course of the debate, with regard to 
which he wished to obtain some opinion 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. He was 
anxious that the Government should in- 
dicate what course they intended to pur- 
sue in regard to the disposal of animals 
at the port of debarkation. At the pre- 
sent moment there were three methods 
adopted in reference to foreign cattle. 
In the first place, the importation might 
be prohibited altogether ; in the second 
place, they might be slaughtered at 
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the port of debarkation; and, in the 
third, there was free admission into the 
country. He wished to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman what position 
the Government would take, when the 
present Bill passed into law, with re- 
spect to the slaughter of cattle at the 
port of debarkation? That was a very 
important point. If the Bill remained 
as it stood now, and such circumstances 
arose as the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) had referred to, 
he understood that it would be the duty 
of the Government, on first hearing of a 
rumour of disease, to prohibit the im- 
portation of all animals from America, 
for instance, or from any other foreign 
country, because they could not be 
altogether satisfied that there was no 
truth in the rumour. Then, after a 
little time, it might be found out that 
though a disease of some peculiar kind 
might affect certain classes of cattle, it 
was not at all contagious. If, however, 
they were to carry out the proposals of 
hon. Members opposite, they would 
entirely prohibit the importation of live 
foreign cattle into this country. By the 
active administration of the present 
system of administration the Govern- 
ment authorities in Scotland had pre- 
vented a spread of the disease to any 
extent in that country, although it had 
been frequently introduced into various 
counties in Scotland. The county 
which he had the honour to represent 
had had the disease introduced into it 
eight times by distinct outbreaks; but 
by the exercise of vigour on the part of 
the local authorities in putting the pro- 
visions of the Act into force, they had 
succeeded in preventing the disease from 
spreading. The question, therefore, at 
once rose, why was it that in certain 
counties in England the disease was 
allowed to spread to such a great extent 
when it had been effectually dealt with 
in other districts? He invited the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) 
to explain what natural causes existed 
in the county of Lincolnshire that 
caused the spread of disease to such an 
extent as had actually been the case 
in that county, whereas in other dis- 
tricts equally exposed to infection the 
disease had been satisfactorily dealt 
with. It appeared to him that if the 
local authorities dealt energetically with 
disease when it was first introduced into 
a district they would be able to prevent 
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it from spreading. He placed more 
confidence in such action than in at- 
tempting, by any measure of legislation 
of this kind, to prevent the introduction 
of disease, even if the importation of 
cattle were altogether prohibited, 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he de- 
sired to trespass upon the attention of 
the Committee for only two or three 
minutes, mainly for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the vote he was about to re- 
cord. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, a 
few moments ago, stated that very few 
animals had been landed in this coun- 
try which were suffering from foot-and- 
mouth disease during the last twelve 
months. That was a matter for great 
satisfaction ; but it was rather an argu- 
ment against the importation of dis- 
eased animals altogether, because it 
must be admitted that a single spark 
might set on fire a whole city. The 
present outbreak, which had occasioned 
so serious a loss to the country, was en- 
tirely due to the importation of a very 
few diseased animals from France. He 
had at first been under the impression 
that the simple transposition of the 
negative, from the end of the clause to 
the beginning, would not practically 
make a very wide difference ; but after 
the very strong views expressed on that 
subject by the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
as he was in favour of the most vigorous 
measure that could be adopted for stamp- 
ing out the disease, he felt compelled 
to vote for the Bill as it had been 
sent duwn from the House of Lords. He 
did so because, as he had stated, he was in 
favour of the most effectual measure for 
stamping out the disease in the country. 
He would not go over the arguments 
which had been used inside and outside 
the House as to the effect and spread of 
the disease. He contended that it was 
quite as great an evil to the consumer 
as to the producer. None of them 
could experience satisfaction from any- 
thing that tended to raise the price of 
meat and check the supply of the dairy 
produce of the country, which, by the 
introduction and spread of foot-and- 
mouth disease, was the case. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) had alluded to the 
fact that he had presented a Petition 
from his (Mr. J. Howard’s) constituents 
against the Lords’ Amendments in the 
Bill. He had discussed the matter with 
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many of his constituents who were not 
concerned in agricultural operations, 
and he had found that their objections 
to this legislation were founded entirely 
upon ignorance. He also believed that 
the general opposition which was given 
to the Bill among the artizan class of 
the country was also founded upon igno- 
rance; aud he was of opinion that no 
class had more interest in keeping the 
cattle of the country free from the 
ravages of disease than the working 
men, for if the people were to be more 
cheaply fed our own flocks and herds 
must be maintained in health. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, he only de- 
sired to say a very few words in order 
to explain why, as representing a large 
constituency, which was not only a large 
agricultural constituency, but one also 
containing a large urban and semi- 
urban population, he considered it his 
duty to support the Bill against the 
Amendments proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It seemed to him that 
they must do one of two things—either 
carry out strictly provisions for re- 
stricting the importation of cattle from 
infected countries or not. If it were 
intended to carry out those restrictions, 
there surely could be no reason why the 
Bill as it had come down from the House 
of Lords should not be passed. If they 
refused to adopt the Lords’ Amend- 
ments, it could only be because they 
had no desire to carry out the restric- 
tions with vigour and in good faith, and 
that was just what he feared, and ex- 
actly what those who represented con- 
stituencies that were largely interested 
in the production of the food supply 
dreaded. They feared that the restric- 
tions which all persons considered to be 
necessary were not about to be ade- 
quately worked, and that a loophole 
was to be left by the amendment of the 
Bill which would practically allow them 
to be disregarded. Under those cir- 
cumstances, they felt it incumbent upon 
them, in the interest of their constitu- 
encies, and in discharge of their duty 
to the large class of consumers through- 
out the country, to vote against the 
Amendment of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and in favour of the Bill as it 
had come down from the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would not 
trouble the Committee with many fur- 
ther observations ; but it was desirable 


Mr, James Howard 
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that he should say a word or two upon 
the debate which had taken place. In 
the first place, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
had made a very severe attack upon the 
Privy Council for its action before that 
period in May, 1883, to which he had 
referred in his speech. Now, in what 
he (Mr. Dodson) had said he had not 
the slightest wish to lead the Commit- 
tee to suppose that his noble Friend the 
President of the Council had in any way 
neglected his duty before that period. 
Lord Spencer, in the first instance, car- 
ried out faithfully and loyally the Act 
of 1878, in the spirit in which it was 
intended by those who framed and 
passed that Act; and his noble Friend 
(Lord Carlingford) had carried on the 
administration of the Act in the same 
spirit of fidelity. It had been alleged 
that if the Bill were amended in the 
manner he proposed, it would be so 
weak as to be almost a sham. Well, 
however weak it might be in the eyes of 
some hon. Gentlemen, at all events it 
would be stronger than the Act of 1878, 
which was the Act introduced by the 
late Government, and the Act under 
which they had hitherto proceeded. 
Moreover, the Act had never been so 
stringently administered by the late as 
by the present Government, more espe- 
cially since the period in last year to 
which he had referred. And yet the 
demand for stringency had been louder 
than ever. They had found, as he had 
stated in moving the second reading of 
the Bill, that there was a very strong 
feeling in the country on the subject. 
The apprehension of foot-and-mouth 
disease had had a discouraging effect 
in the agricultural districts, and they 
were anxious to give a reasonable se- 
curity in order to allay that apprehen- 
sion. They, therefore, thought it right 
to exercise the powers of the Act of 
1878 more stringently than they had 
ever been exercised before, and he ven- 
tured to say more stringently than the 
authors of that Act contemplated their 
being exercised. The hon: Member for 
Mid Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) had asserted 
that he (Mr. Dodson) had given no reason 
for apprehension which he said existed in 
the mind of the Government as to the 
effect of the Bill as it had been sent 
down by the House of Lords in hamper- 
ing and restricting trade. The Govern- 
ment considered that if the clause were 
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retained in the form in which it came 
down from the other House, they would 
be running a serious risk, not only of 
hampering trade, but of raising the 
price of meat to the consumer, without 
any adequate addition to the security of 
the producer. It was suggested by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. 
Chaplin) that there would be a corre- 
sponding increase in the trade in dead 
meat. No doubt the trade in fresh dead 
meat was a large and increasing trade ; 
but the trade in live meat was a much 
larger and more important trade ; it was 
also a rapidly increasing trade. He 
wished also to point out that while, on 
the one hand, the trade in live animals 
was steadily increasing,that in dead meat 
was a fluctuating one. There were some 
hon. Gentlemen who seemed to think 
that it was only necessary to prohibit 
the importation of live animals in order 
to insure a corresponding increase in the 
supply of fresh dead meat. But this was 
not the case, and the experience of past 
years showed that it was not so, He 
should like, upon this point, to call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) to a few hard 
facts. The Privy Council last year pro- 
hibited the importation of live animals 
from France. And what had been the 
result? Had France sent a larger quan- 
tity of fresh dead meat in lieu of the 
live animals it had previously exported ? 
Nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
we had scarcely received any fresh dead 
meat from that country. Again, for a 
considerable number of years live cattle 
had been admitted to this country from 
Germany and Belgium ; but some years 
ago the landing of live cattle from those 
countries was prohibited. What had 
happened? Did Germany and Belgium 
send fresh beef instead of live cattle? 
Not at all. The fact was that Germany 
and Belgium had sent us more fresh 
beef during the three years preceding 
the prohibition of live animals as was 
recorded in the Returns than in the fol- 
lowing years. No doubt the trade infresh 
dead meat had increased largely of late, 
principally from New Zealand ; but, for 
some reason he was unable to state, the 
trade in dead meat from Holland and 
other countries in Europe had consider- 
ably diminished in 1883. He remem- 
bered that when the Act of 1878 was 
passed some hon. Gentlemen wanted to 
prohibit the landing of live animals 
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from the United States, and asserted 
that the fresh dead meat trade would, 
in consequence, be largely increased. 
But the fact was that the live meat 
trade from the United States main- 
tained a great superiority over that in 
fresh dead meat from the same coun- 
try. In conclusion, he had only to re- 
peat that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not share the views of those who 
regarded this Amendment as an unim- 
portant or immaterial one. They con- 
sidered, on the contrary, that if the 
clause were retained in the Bill in the 
shape in which it had come down from 
the House of Lords it would be at the 
risk of very seriously hampering trade 
and raising the price of meat to the 
consumer, without in any degree makiug 
an adequate addition to the security of 
the home produce against the importa- 
tion of disease from abroad. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government looked upon this 
question as one of the utmost gravity, 
and as involving consequences of im- 
portance. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 185; 
Noes 161: Majority 24. 


AYES 
Alexander, Major-Gen. Colthurst, Colonel 
Allsopp, CU. Compton, F. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Coope, O. E. 
Archdale, W. H. Corbet, W. J. 


Cowen, J. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crichton, Viscount 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barry, J. 





Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Borlass, W. C. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 

Christie, W. L. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 
Coddington, W. 
Collins, E. 


Cross, rt. hon.'Sir R. A. 
Curzon, Major hon. M. 
Dalrympie, C. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
Digby, Colonel hon. E. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duckham, T. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Edwards, P. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elton, C. I. 
Ennis, Sir J. 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Feilden, Lieut.-General 
Fellowes, 4 
Finch, G. H. 
Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 
E. G 


Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 

he oar F. J. 8. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Foster, W. H. 
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Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Garnier, J. C. 

Gooch, Sir D. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Grantham, W 


Hamilton, right hon. 
Hamilton, I. T. 


Harvey, Sir R. B. 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Healy, T. M. 

Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hill, A. S 


ill, A. 8. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, right hon. A. J. 
B 


Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennard, C J. 


Kennaway, ‘Sir J. H. 

Kenny, M, J. 

King-Harman, Colonel 
E. R. 


Kingscote,Col. R.N.F 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
y, J. 

Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, S. 
Lennox, right hn. Lord 

H. G. C. G. 
Levett, T. J. 


Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lynch, N. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 

MS n, P. 

Mmen 6. hon. Lord 
J.d.R. 


Moreton, Lord 
ik tee rt. hon. Sir 


Newdegate, C. N. 

Nicholson, W. 

Nicholson, W. N. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 

North, Colonel J. 8. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 

Northcote, H. 8. 

O’Beirne, Colonel F. 

O’Brien, W. 

O’Connor, T. P. 

Onslow, D. R. 

O'Sullivan, W. H. 

Palmer, C. M. 

Peek, Sir H. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, Lord A. 

Phipps, P. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Pugh, L. P. 

Repton, G. W. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ross, A. H. 

Rothschild,Sir N. M.de 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. 

Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - TIbbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Sexton, T. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hon. Col. F. 
Stanley, E. J. 

Storer, G. 

Strutt, hon. C. H. 
Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, A. J. 
Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hn. W. F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E. 


Marjoribanks, hon. E. Warton, C. N. 
Martin, P. Wilmot, Sir J. E 
Master, T. W. C. Winn, R. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. Yorke, J. R. 
Mayne, T. ‘ 
Milbank, Sir F. A. TELLERS. 
Miles, C. W. Heneage, E. 
Molloy, B. C. Read, C. 8. 
Monckton, F 

NOES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Anderson, G. 
Acland, C. T. D. Armitage, B. 
Agnew, W. Armitstead, G. 
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Arnold, A. Hibbert, J. T. 
Asher, A. Hill, T. R. 
Balfour, Sir G. Holden, I. 

Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Hopwood, C. H. 
Balfour, J. 8. Houldsworth, W. H. 
Barclay, J. W. Howard, E. 8. 
Barran, J. Illingworth, A. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E, James, Sir;H. 
Bolton, J. C. James, C, 

Boord, T. W. James, W. H. 
Brand, hon. H. R. Jenkins, D. J. 
Briggs, W. E. Jerningham, H. E. H. 
Bright, J. Lawrence, 

soso mimgarg H. Lawson, Sir W. 
Brogden, A Leake, R. 

Brown, A. Leatham, E. A. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. Lee, H. 

Buchanan, T. R. Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
Buszard, M. C. Lusk, Sir A. 
Buxton, F. W. Mackintosh, C. F. 
Buxton, 8. C. Macliver, P. 8. 


Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 


H. 
Causton, R. K. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn.H.C.E. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cotes, U. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cropper, J. 
Cross, J. K. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Davies, W. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duff, R. W. 
Earp, T. 
Eckersley, N. 
Egerton, Admiral hon. 
F 


Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Faweett, rt. hon. H. 

Ferguson, R. 

Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E, 

Forster, Sir C. 

Forster, rt. hn. W. E. 

Fort, R 

Fry, L. 

Giles, A. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gordon, Sir A. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Grant, Sir G. M. 

Grey, A. H. G. 

Harcourt,rt. hn. Sir W. 
G. V. V. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Herschell, Sir F. 





M‘Arthur, Sir W. 

M‘Arthur, A. 

M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 

M‘Laren, C. B. B. 

Maitland, W. F. 

Marriott, W. T. 

Martin, R. B. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Mellor, J. W. 

Monk, C. J. 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. 0. 

Morley, A 

Morley, J. 

Morley, S. 

Mundella, rt. hn. A.J, 

Muntz, P. H. 

Noel, E. 

Norwood, C. M. 

Paget, T. T. 

Palmer, G. 

Pease, A. 

Peddie, J. D. 

Pender, J. 

Playfair, rt. hn. Sir L. 

Potter, T. B 

Pulley, J. 

Ralli, P 

Ramsay, J. 

Reed, Sir E. J. 

Reid, R. T. 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Roberts, J. 

Rogers, J. E. T. 

Roundell, C. 8. 

Russell, G. W. E. 

Rylands, P. 

Seely, C. (Lincoln) 

Seely, C. (Nottingham) 

Sellar, A. C. 

Shaw, T. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 

Smith, E. 

Smith, 8. 

Stanley, hon. E. L. 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 

Stanton, W. J. 

apa W. 
hompson, T. C. 

Tillett, J. H. 

Torrens, W. T. M. 
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Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. Wilson, I. 

Hanbury- Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Trevelyan, rt.hn.G.O. Woodall, W. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 


Waddy, S. D. 

Whitbread, 8S. TELLERS. 
Whitley, E. Grosvenor, right hon. 
Williamson, 8. Lord R. 

Wills, W. H. Kensington,rt.hn. Lord 
Wilson, Sir M. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. DODSON: After the very seri- 
ous vote the Committee has just come to 
the Oommittee will, I trust, not be sur- 
prised at my stating that Her Majesty’s 
Government request time to consider the 
course they should adopt? I, therefore, 
move that the Chairman do report Pro- 


gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Dodson.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is somewhat extraordinary. This 
is not the first time that an Amendment 
to the propositions of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been made in this Bill. 
In ‘another place” the Bill was 
amended to the shape in which it now 
stands. Her Majesty’s Government took 
ample time to consider their position 
with regard to that Amendment, and 
after that consideration they decided to 
go on with the Bill. Have they really 
been playing with the time of the 
House of Lords and of the House of 
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with any real intention of dealing with 
this great subject. 

| Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I certainly 
| think that the doctrine laid down by the 
|right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
' Hicks-Beach) is one of the most extra- 
ordinary I have ever heard. He has 
charged Her Majesty’s Government with 
|playing with this question, because, 
| after the opinion of the House of Lords 
| was obtained, the Government thought 
|it desirable that the opinion of the 
| House of Commons should also be ob- 
|tained. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
suppose that with the majority his 
Party has in the House of Lords the Go- 
vernment are not to give the House of 
Commons an opportunity of forming a 
judgment on this question? Then the 
right hon. Gentleman says that, of 
course, the Government ought to go on 
with the Bill, notwithstanding the vote 
that has been come to. But the Com- 
mittee will doubtless see that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not merely to 
consider whether they have obtained the 
success of a vote or not, but whether 
| that vote is in accordance with what 
| they think to be right. When we know 
that the Department which will be re- 
sponsible for the working of the mea- 
sure has stated, both in this House and 
out of it, that the Bill, as sent down 
from the House of Lords, and which, I 
| regret to say, is now supported by this 
House, would be mischievous, and do 
harm, and is unnecessary, then I say 
| that to suppose the Government is at 
| once to proceed with the measure after 














Commons, and also with the opinion of | such a statement as that seems to me 
the country, on this important subject; | to imply the most extraordinary forget- 
and do they come down now, when all/ fulness on the part of the right hon. 
that this House has done is to retain the | Gentleman as to the duty of the Govern- 
Bill in the shape in which it has stood ment to consider whether they think the 
for the last two months, and ask the | decision come to by this Committee is 
Committee to report Progress in order | right or not. 

that they may reconsider their position,| Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
as if we had made some serious altera- | I think we ought to remember that this 
tion in the measure? Sir, I venture to| is not the only case within the present 
say that, if this Motion be a preliminary, | Session, or within a recent period, as to 
as it would seem to be, to the decision! which Her Majesty’s Government would 
of Her Majesty’s Government to with-| appear to have set at naught the feeling 
draw the measure, it will be accepted | of the majority of the House of Commons 
by the country as a proof that they have | on questions deeply affecting the agri- 
not been sincere in proposing it; but) cultural community. My hon. Friend the 
that they have merely brought it for- Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
ward as a means of catching the votes Pell), only the other day, carried a Mo- 
of their supporters behind them, and _ tion of the greatest importance, but with 
of the agricultural interest, and not regard to which absolutely no attention 
\ 
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has been paid, and, indeed, to which 
Her Majesty’s Government say it would 
be practically absurd that they should 
be expected to pay any attention; and 
now, upon a matter also of the gravest 
importance, upon a Bill which has not 
been discussed on Party lines, but on 
principles upon which Members on both 
sides of the House have come together, 
and which everybody in the House 
agrees to be of the greatest possible im- 

rtance—when the House has decided 
i an exceptional and decisive majority 
a very important point, Her Majesty’s 
Government say they are going to re- 
consider their position, which would 
seem to imply that they may drop the 
Bill. I want to know whether this is 
the spirit in which questions of this 
kind, affecting a large and important 
class of the population, are to be treated ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) says 
that this Bill has not been considered on 
Party lines. I think, Sir, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman made that 
statement he could not have heard what 
was said by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) who sits near him. 
The right hon. Baronet, although we 
have now been told that this Bill has not 
been discussed on Party lines, contrived 
to introduce into a very short speech on 
a matter simply relating to common 
usage and procedure, charges as odious 
and offensive as I have ever heard made 
from one side of the House to the other. 
I rather presume that hon. Gentlemen 
are aware that people may think they 
have characters even when there are 
others who think they have not; and 
consequently the epithets which I have 
applied to those charges turn upon this 
—that the right hon. Baronet chose to 
acouse us, in the event of our taking a 
particular course in regard to which he 
does not know whether we shall take it 
or not, but as to which he anticipated a 
conclusion which he wishes it to be sup- 
posed will be taken—the right hon. Ba- 
ronet accuses us of taking a course 
which will be regarded by the country 
as a proof of our insincerity, and insinu- 
ates that we have been making false 
professions to the country. Well, Sir, 
that is pretty well for a proceeding on a 
Bill which has not been discussed on 
Party lines. Ishould like to know what 
would be the language that might be 


Sir Stafford Northeote 
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used upon a Bill which is discussed on 
Party lines, if this be a specimen of the 
most impartial and most judicial temper 
in which the right hon. Baronet dis- 
cusses this question. With regard to 
the question itself, I think his conten- 
tion has been effectually disposed of by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). But let 
us consider what the case really is. It 
is simple enough in regard to its facts. 
The right hon. Baronet appears to 
admit that it is a common and useful 
practice, when the Government have 
failed on an important Motion in respect 
to a Bill in Committee, to take time to 
consider their course. But he says that 
that will not hold in the present case, 
because after the Motion had been car- 
ried in the House of Lords the Govern- 
ment acquiesced in it, and did not aban- 
don their Bill. Certainly not; but was 
there any fraud practised on the House 
of Lords? Let anyone read the lan- 
guage used by my noble Friend, Lord 
Carlingford—perhaps, Sir, I have made 
a slip of the tongue in my reference to 
him—but language was certainly used 
on the part of the Government which 
made it perfectly clear that their inten- 
tion was to try the judgment of the 
House of Commons, and, in the event of 
their obtaining a favourable judgment 
in this House, they hoped the House of 
Lords might be disposed to defer to that 
decision. That being the case, were 
they right or were they wrong? Was 
it their duty to abandon the Bill in 
the House of Lords if they thought 
the Amendment would be fatal? It 
might have been convenient to aban- 
don the Bill in the House of Lords, and 
to say—‘‘ We have fulfilled our pledge ; 
and now you may shift for yourselves, 
and take your own course.” “But we did 
not do that; on the contrary, at great 
inconvenience, we carried forward the 
Bill, and brought it into this House. 
We have done all we could, and we 
rather stretched a point for the purpose 
of giving time to the House for the con- 
sideration of the Bill, in order that we 
might obtain the judgment of the House 
upon it. I contend that we are entitled 
to exercise our own deliberate and 
conscientious judgment on the effect of 
the vote of the House of Commons, just 
as if the Bill had been introduced by us 
in this House, and just as if the Amend- 
ment carried in the other House had 
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been carried in the House of Commons. 
I hope the House will see that this is not 
unreasonable. I have stated how far 
this differs from other cases—they are 
not perhaps many ; but certainly I have 
cases in my mind in which the Leader 
of the Party to which the right hon. 
Baronet belongs, having been defeated 
in a course which he thought serious, has 
asked for time, and it has been granted 
without a word. That is what I should 
have expected in this case, and that is 
all we ask to be done on the present 
occasion. Gentlemen will lose nothing 
by assenting to that course, and will 
only be conforming to the usage of the 
House. Our desire is that we shall take 
a reasonable, and not a long time to 
consider whether we can come to 
terms with the Amendment, which, on 
the whole, according to the declarations 
we have made “ elsewhere,’”’ bears an 
aspect most formidable, and possibly 
fatal to the Bill. Our object is to see 
whether it is possible for us to so 
come to terms as to, in fact, fulfil the 
covenants we have given to the House 
in the most rigid and ample manner. It 
is for that purpose that we ask the 
House. to report Progress, and we have 
some confidence that our proposal will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he felt bound to 
say that whatever the right hon. Gentle- 
man might think of the observations of 
his right hon. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), those observations were fully 
warranted by the circumstances; and he 
wished to remind the Prime Minister of 
a fact of which he and his Colleagues 
seemed to be totally oblivious. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had stated that this Division had been 
of so grave and serious a character that 
it was necessary for the Government to 
take time to consider their position with 
regard to it. Why, what had been the 
effect of the Division? Simply to re- 
insert in this Bill words which carried 
out literally, and word for word, the 
Resolution which was carried in this 
House last Session. He desired also to 
remind the Prime Minister of what 
occurred at the commencement of the 
Session. At that time, in the debate on 
the Address in ‘answer to the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne, he gave Notice 
of an Amendment which the right 
hon. Gentleman acknowledged would, if 
carried, have been a Vote of Censure on 
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the Government, and would have insured 
their retirement from Office. Why was 
it not proceeded with? Because the 
Government came down to the House in 
a hurry and announced—although no 
mention was made of the matter in the 
Queen’s Speech—that they intended to 
deal with this question, and in a manner 
which everyone understood they intended 
loyally to carry out the Resolution of last 
year. The House of Commons had now, 
for the second time, declared its judg- 
ment on the matter; and now the right 
hon. Gentleman thought it necessary, 
under the circumstances, to have time’to 
consider the position of the Govern- 
ment. Their duty was clear—it was 
either to carry out the Resolution 
twice passed by the House of Commons, 
or to make room for others who would 
do so. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he strongly 
objected to the language used by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side. They 
seemed to think that this had been a 
Party Division; but it was no Party 
Division whatever, Those on this side 
who voted against the Government did 
so because they believed they were 
doing the best for the country; but they 
did not so vote in order that they might 
bring charges, which they believed 
entirely false, against- the Government. 
He looked on the declaration of the 
Chancellor offthe Duchy of Lancaster 
exactly in the opposite way to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man said he thought it would be a very 
serious matter indeed if this Amendment 
was carried; but now he offered to take 
time to consider the matter, and that, he 
thought, showed that the Government 
were sincere in trying to go on with the 
Bill. If any attempt was made to pre- 
vent their Motion being acceded to he 
should vote with the Government. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, if the Motion to report Progress 
was to be understood as meaning the 
resignation of the Government he ima- 
gined it would be acceded to unani- 
mously. If, on the other hand, no such 
fortunate result was to be anticipated 
from the Motion being agreed to, he 
would like to explain the vote he should 
give upon the Motion. He had sup- 
ported the Government in the last 
Division, because he had grave doubts as 
to the manner in which the Amendment 
of the House of Lords might affect the 
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urban populations. The House of Com- 
mons in its collective capacity, being of 
opinion that those doubts were not well 
founded, and having expressed the 
opinion that no danger need necessarily 
arise from the Amendment being agreed 
to, he should certainly not imitate the 
example of the Government by en- 
deavouring to repudiate the decision of 
the House of Commons. He should be 
prepared to accept the decision of the 
House, and in order that a most valu- 
able piece of legislation might not be 
lost to the country he should vote 
against the Motion to report Progress ; 
because, undoubtedly, if what had 
fallen from the Government indicated 
that they would consider whether they 
would part with the Bill or not, it was 
important that the House should give 
them to understand that they must pro- 
ceed with the Bill. Under these cireum- 
stances, he thought many borough Mem- 
bers who had supported the Govern- 
ment in the last Division must now 
oppose them. 

r. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was glad that this Motion had been 
made, for otherwise he should have 
deemed it his duty to make the Motion 
himself, because certainly not fewer than 
1,000 resolutions had been passed not 
merely by urban populations, but by 
populations in counties, praying the Go- 
vernment, if they could not pass this Bill 
as it was introduced, to abandon it; and 
that was the expectation of the country 
generally. He, himself, had to-day pre- 
sented a Petition from the county of 
Bedford, urging that that step should 
be taken; and he was certain that that 
was not the desire only of the urban 
populations, but of the counties. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could not forget 
that with regard to the Bill, as it had 
come from the House of Lords, it had 
been stated by the most important 
organs of their Party that if the Amend- 
ment of the House of Lords was adopted 
so serious would be the condition of 
things with regard to the probable rise 
in the price of meat, that it would be 
the duty of the Government to consider 
what measures should be adopted to 
avoid so grave and serious a result. This 
had been stated by the Zhe Standard, and 
he was therefore glad that this Motion 
had been made. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
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twice been quoted to-day, was made, he 
did not know how many months ago. 
The hon. Member having twice quoted 
the statement, he assumed that the hon. 
Member seriously believed that the Con- 
servative Party would have to consider 
what course they would pursue if the 
Amendment of the House of Lords was 
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adopted. The hon. Member was, how- 


ever, labouring under a complete delu- 
sion. With regard to what the hon. 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) had said, he had stated that 
this question had been described on this 
side of the House as a Party question. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that had been 
stated lately by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and he had not heard anybody 
deny it. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was speaking of the debate on the 
Amendment proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
he ventured to assert that never was a 
debate which partook less of the cha- 
racter of a Party debate than this had, 
and he understood that the hon. Gentle- 
man himself assented to that view. All, 
then, that the hon. Gentleman meant was 
that his right hon. Friend (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) had shown some warmth 
in dissenting from the view of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. It 
was perfectly open to the right hon. 
Baronet to take that view, which he had 
expressed in terms not unbecoming his 
great reputation in that House. If the 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby differed 
from that view he was perfectly at liberty 
to express that difference, and he had 
done so. With respect to what had 
fallen from the Prime Minister, he 
would put the question from this point 
of view. The right hon. Gentleman had 
asked whether the Government, when 
they were defeated in the House of 
Lords, were to turn round on the House 
of Lords and the whole agricultural in- 
terest, and say—‘‘ We will not go fur- 
ther with the Bill, but will leave you to 
shift for yourselves.” Would that have 
been a proper position for the Govern- 
ment to take on so important a ques- 
tion? Would that have been fair to the 
agricultural interest? He answered— 
It would have been infinitely fairer to 
the agricultural interest than the course 
which the Government had actually 
taken, if they intended now to abandon 
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remind the Prime Minster how it 
was that the Government had pro- 
posed legislation in the House of Lords 
at all on this question. It was not until 
the Duke of Richmond introduced a 
Bill on the subject, and that Bill 
was passing, that the Government un- 
dertook to introduce a measure at all; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman had 
acted in the way in which he said he 
had not acted, and in which he should 
have acted—namely, said he repudiated 
all further legislation on the subject, 
then the Duke of Richmond would have 
proceeded with his Bill. It would have 
come down to this House, and this 
House would have had to decide upon 
its principles. Therefore the right hon. 
Gentleman had not stated fully or can- 
didly the real position of the question 
as it presented itself when the House of 
Lords passed this Amendment. That 
being the position, the House of Com- 
mons had now expressed the same opi- 
nion as the House of Lords, and the 
Government at this moment stood in 
this predicament—that they had against 
them the opinion of the House of Lords; 
that they had against them the opinion 
of the House of Commons, as expressed 
last year on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) ; 
and that they had against them the opi- 
nion of the House of Commons as ex- 
pressed in a full House, and after a full 
debate this afternvon ; that was the posi- 
tion of the matter, and if the Government 
required further time to consider what 
they ought to do in the matter, he for one 
should not be disposed to interpose any 
impediment in the way of their doing so. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was glad 
that the noble Lord, as representing the 
Front Bench opposite, had shown a 
disposition to treat the Government with 
some little courtesy, which previous 
speakers on that Bench had not shown. 
Of course, hon. Members on this side of 
the House admitted that owing to a 
combination of votes in the House they 
had been defeated; but they none the 
less knew that they represented millions 
of the population of this country whose 
interests and industrial advantages were 
struck at. Knowing that a most serious 
change had been made in this Bill, they 
were perfectly ready to support the Go- 
vernment in asking for time to consider 
the course they might think it necessary 
to take; and he thought he might say, 
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with perfect confidence, that the Repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturing popu- 
lations of the country would rightly ex- 
press their opinion by saying that the 
Government should not allow this Bill, 
in its present shape, to pass. 

Mer. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the Committee was disinclined to proceed 
unnecessarily to a Division on this ques- 
tion; but he also thought the Prime 
Minister would effectually avoid any 
risk of such action being taken, if he 
were to give some indication of the 
course the Government intended to take 
in the future in respect to fixing a day 
for the further consideration of this Bill, 
and for making their announcement with 
regard thereto. He fully agreed with 
his noble Friend that this had never 
been treated as a Party question from 
first to last by anyone sitting in that 
part of the House; but, at the same 
time, he fully and heartily concurred— 
as he believed nearly every Member on 
that side of the House did—with his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) when he stigmatized the conduct 
of the Government in terms which he 
(Mr. Lowther) heartily endorsed. He 
did not wish to divide against the 
Motion to report Progress; but what 
they had a right to ask was this 
—three-fourths of the time which the 
Prime Minister was never weary of 
telling them was invaluable had been 
taken from them this afternoon. When 
the Government proposed to report 
Progress at a quarter-past 6, they had a 
right to ask what further facilities the 
Government intended to give for the 
discussion of this subject? Did the Go- 
vernment, having deprived them of a 
portion of the afternoon which was set 
apart for the consideration of this sub- 
ject, intend indefinitely to hang this 
Bill up, and practically withdraw it from 
the cognizance of Parliament? He had 
not hesitated to say elsewhere, and he 
would repeat here, that he had a firm 
conviction that the Government were 
trifling with this subject. As he had 
said not long ago, using the words in a 
Parliamentary sense, he believed that 
the Bill had been introduced upon false 
pretences. That opinion he now re- 
peated in the presence of the Govern- 
ment; and he thought the Committee 
had a right to insist that an early op- 
portunity should be given of resuming 
this debate. 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he hoped 
the Committee would assent to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
allow Progress to be reported. He had 
supported the Bill on its merits, and how 
did the matter now stand? Further pro- 
cedure with the Bill at this hour was im- 
possible; but apart from that the Govern- 
ment had not said they would abandon 
the Bill, but that they would consider 
their position. It was reasonable to allow 
them the time they asked for, and pos- 
sibly that might result in their accepting 
the course which the Committee had 
decided upon. At all events, it was not 
fair to assume that they would not do so, 
because they were defeated in ‘‘ another 
place,” and they had then considered 
their position. If they did not do so, 
then the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln 
(Mr. Chaplin) would have a strong case 
against them for refusing to act on a 
decision which had been twice recorded. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it would be a mere act of fairness to the 
Executive to agree to the Motion, and 
allow them time for reconsidering their 
position. 

Mr. DODSON said, he proposed to 
put the Bill down for Friday, and he 
would then state what course the Go- 
vernment intended to adopt. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there would 
not be any chance of taking the Bill on 
Friday, as there was other Business on 
the Paper for that day. What he wished 
to know was, whether the Government 
would afford any indication as to when 
they would put the Bill down for prac- 
tical consideration ? 

Mr. DODSON replied, that he had 
answered that question by anticipation. 
He would put the Bill down for Friday, 
not with any intention of proceeding 
with it then, but with a view to stating 
what further course the Government 
would pursue. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 

SUPPLY.—REPURT. 
Resolutions (21st April] reported. 
First Two Resolutions agreed to. 
Third Resolution postponed. 
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Postponed Resolution to be considered | 
‘upon Monday next. 
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REVISION OF JURORS AND VOTERS 
LISTS (DUBLIN COUNTY) BILL. 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. 

Trevelyan.) 
[BIL 124.] COMMITTEE. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st March], ‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee on the Revision of Jurors 
and Voters Lists (Dublin County) Bill. 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER rose to address 
the House, when— 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said : I rise to 
Order. The right hon. Gentleman has 
already spoken upon this subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had 
spoken on the subject, but it was four 
or five years ago; and he had yet to 
learn that he could not state his views 
on the matter now because he spoke on 
it in 1878 or 1879. He shared the pre- 
vailing ignorance in regard to the 
merits or demerits of this Bill. His re- 
collection was that it was a very small 
and a very narrow Bill. He objected 
to it on the ground that it had not been 
introduced for the purpose of remedying 
any existing grievance, or placing the 
law on any reliable and comprehensive 
basis, but in order to secure a Party ad- 
vantage in a particular constituency, 
and it was open to all the objections 
brought against measures introduced by 
Irish Members. 

. ~ 9 SEXTON : It is a Government 

ill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Biil to 
which he referred as having been op- 
posed by himself several years ago was 
introduced by private Members, though 
it now appeared to have passed into 
official hands, and under these new 
auspices had never been even explained 
to the House. The Bill, he. observed, 
proposed to create a new Office, and 
this Office was to be given to the in- 
evitable barrister of 10 years’ stand- 
ing. 

Mr. HEALY: Go on; you have only 
three minutes to do it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
they would have an explanation of the 


| Bill from the Chief Secretary. 
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Mr. ION HAMILTON said, he was 
surprised that the Chief Secretary did 
not give the House an explanation of 
this Bill. If it was intended to be a 
censure on the Recorder of Dublin the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to say so. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till To-morrow. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


UOTIONS. 
0. 
IRELAND—CONVENT NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS (REMUNERATION 
OF TEACHERS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR, in rising to call the 
attention of the Government to the scale 
of remuneration allowed by the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland to the teachers of Convent Na- 
tional Schools in that country; and to 
move-— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is just 
and expedient that the teachers of Convent 
National Schools in Ireland be dealt with, as 
to remuneration, on equal terms with those 
applied to other teachers of primary schools in 
connection with the system of Irish national 
education,” 








said, this case was only another illustra- 
tion of the unfortunate position in which 
they were placed in Ireland by being 
governed by those Gentlemen who did not 
understand, and who in some instances, 
indeed, did not wish to understand, the 
peculiar characteristics and requirements 
of the country. The Gentlemen sent 
over from England, Lord Lieutenants 
and Chief Secretaries for Ireland, seemed 
to think that the system of education 
which suited England should also suit 
remarkably well for Ireland, and be- 
cause they were not satisfied with their 
condition they were told they were very 
unreasonable people. The position and 
ideas of the two peoples were exceed- 
ingly different, and some gentlemen 
seemed to forget that matters which 
might be of very small weight in Eng- 
land were to Ireland often of very grave 
importance. The nuns had not up to 
the present, so far as he was aware, 
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had anyone of influence to endeavour to 
obtain a removal of the grievances under 
which they laboured, and it was merely 
by accident he had learned the state of 
affairs. Their case was different to that 
of the National School teachers, who 
had also grievances to complain of, but 
which certainly were not greater than 
those of the nuns. They had ably stated 
their grievances, and had got the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) to use his influence with the 
Government on their behalf. The nuns 
had, however, no one to advocate their 
claims until the matter came to the 
knowledge of some of the Irish Mem- 
bers, when the Irish Party thought it 
desirable that their case should be 
brought before the attention of the 
House, in order to see if the Govern- 
ment would not afford them some re- 
dress. They did not ask any special 
favour, but only that the nuns should 
get fair play. I[t seemed to him from 
the short investigation he had made 
that a plainer case could not be ima- 
gined. The nuns got a very much 
smaller amount of remuneration for the 
same amount of work than the National 
teachers. He could not understand why 
these ladies should not get the same re- 
muneration as that of National teachers. 
The excuse made by the Government 
was that these ladies did not get classed 
as teachers, because they did not pass 
the examinations. He had no great 
opinion of competitive examinations, his 
own experience being that, as regards 
practical work, those who passed them 
successfully were often of very little use ; 
but there were excellent reasons why 
these ladies should not undergo that 
test. In the first place, the Bishops had 
passed a Resolution forbidding them to 
do so; the Rules of their Order in other 
cases precluded them; and when they 
did not, the teaching of children formed 
a small portion only of their duties; so 
that if a certain number of ladies passed 
from any convent, they could not devote 
themselves wholly to teaching, but would 
have to share it with the remainder of 
the nuns. The result of their teaching 
was very successful—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BIGGAR, resuming, said, the case 
of these ladies was a hard one. Whilst 
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the nuns were only allowed 4s. for each 
pupil whom they taught, teachers in 
other schools were allowed 16¢. 8d., or 
four times as much. This was a glaring, 
gross, and monstrous injustice. He must 
also complain of the inadequate capita- 
tion grant allowed to the nuns. In the 
other schools where there were 40 
pupils the teacher received £24 10s. per 
annum in the second class schools, be- 
tween which and the £8 received by the 
nunsthere was a large difference. The 
outside teachers were allowed £25 for 
the annual rent of each school, and £125 
for the building of a teacher’s residence ; 
but the nuns were granted no part of 
these advantages. Further, they got 
no pension whatever, whereas in the 
other schools the teachers received a 
substantial pension when disabled by 
age or illness from their duties. The 
Reports of the different Inspectors in 
different parts of the country were ex- 
ceedingly favourable to the convent 
schools. Looking at the number of 
passes, the Reports showed a consider- 
able percentage to the advantage of the 
convent schools as compared with the 
others. As regarded monitors, the con- 
vent schools were placed at a consider- 
able disadvantage as compared with the 
National Schools, because while the mo- 
nitors from the latter were educated at 
the training school in Dublin for their 
examination, owing to Catholic rules 
those from the nuns’ schools had to go to 
it directly from those schools. But in 
spite of this the Reports showed a su- 
periority on the part of the convent 
schools even as regarded the monitors. 
He thought that he had made out so 
clear a case on behalf of these convent 
schools that he could not see how the 
Government could refuse to adopt his 
Motion. At present the nun’s schools 
were the best schools in Ireland; but, 
at the same time, they were the worst 
paid. Whether such a state of matters 
was to continue for any length of time 
he could not say; but he knew that if 
not remedied now it would be discussed 
again, and he was convinced the result 
must be, at no distant date, that the 
nuns would get all they asked. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. HEALY, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, congratulated the hon. Member for 
Cavan on his great moderation, and the 
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admirable array of statistics which he 
had presented to the House. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the Chief Secre- 
tary, who had heen obliged to rub against 
so many corners in the case of Ireland, 
would now find some means to apply 
balm to the feelings of the people of 
Ireland on a matter which deserved so 
much consideration at the hands of the 
Government. The great interest felt in 
this subject was shown by the large at- 
tendance of Irish Members; and he could 
imagine no argument which the Govern- 
ment could oppose to the Motion except 
the mere argument of non-presentation 
for examination. After all, that was not 
so great an obstacle as it might at first 
sight appear. The main object of exa- 
mination of the teachers was to insure 
that the pupils should be properly 
taught; but if by another piece of ma- 
chinery it was proved that the pupils 
were so taught as they had it proved by 
the exceedingly favourable results which 
statistics showed the nuns obtained, 
what, then, was the necessity of insisting 
upon examination in the case of the con- 
vent schools? It had been properly 
pointed out that the object of the insti- 
tution of the religious orders was not in 
the first instance that of teaching ; but, 
owing to the secular system of education 
which the Government imposed years 
ago upon the Irish people, it was seen 
fit in the wisdom of the directors of these 
religious Bodies to take up the subject of 
education, and having taken it up and 
succeeded in the remarkable way that 
they had done, the Irish people had a 
fit and proper case to ask this House to 
grant some better remuneration than 
hitherto. It was simply absurd that 
while the schools taught by nuns pro- 
duced 8 or 10 per cent better results 
than the ordinary National schools, the 
nuns were paid only £8 as against 
£34 10s. to the National teachers. The 
nuns produced 10 per cent better results, 
and they got 300 per cent less salary. 
That was a glaring anomaly, which 
should at once commend itself for cor- 
rection to the minds of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He did not desire to de- 
ery the National school teaching of Ire- 
land, for everybody must feel gratifica- 
tion at the way in which the National 
teachers had done their duty, when they 
considered the small salaries which even 
these teachers reeeived, and the bad way 
in which they were housed, and the poor 
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system of education which they received 
in their training schools; but, at the 
same time, the House must consider the 
great fact that the nuns gave something 
else to the country besides mere secular 
education. While agrarian crime in 
Irelandin the last few years had achieved 
an unfortunate pre-eminence, yet, if 
they turned to the statistics of morality, 
and went into America, and even in 
England, and examined the percentages 
amongst the Catholics of illegitimacy, 
or any unfortunate statistics of that na- 
ture, they would find there was a bright 
page in the records of the female Celtic 
population of Ireland. It had been 
shown over and over again that as re- 
garded the percentagesin which morality 
was concerned the Irish had a remark- 
ably bright pre-eminence; and he had 
no doubt it was owing to the teaching 
received in the convent schools. For- 
tunately the day had long passed when 
Motions were made in that House with 
regard to the inspection of conventual 
institutions in Ireland; and he was glad 
to have heard last year from the hon. 
and much-respected Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) that he 
had laid aside the prejudices, at least 
so far as their outward expression was 
concerned, which in former times he had 
been imbued with in regard to these 
institutions. He (Mr. Healy) noted 
that to show the advance of liberality 
which the House had made; and there- 
fore the Chief Secretary would seek in 
vain 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: You misrepre- 
sent me. I never repented of what I 
had done. 

Mr. HEALY said, he should be sorry 
to impute any repentance to the hon. 
Gentleman. He merely stated that, in 
deference to feelings expressed on the 
Irish Benches, the hon. Gentleman had 
withdrawn the Motions which had pre- 
viously been annualsin his hands. The 
Chief Secretary could not now appeal to 
any prejudice with regard to conventual 
institutions. They noticed there to- 
night hon. Gentlemen like the hon. 
Member for Fermanagh (Mr. Archdale), 
Protestants, and others, coming to assist 
in making a house for the nuns of Ire- 
land, also some Scotch Members assist- 
ing in that course that showed a desire 
for fair play and justice. Even in 
foreign countries—he had known it to 
be the case in Belgium—theo Freethink- 
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ing fathers of girls sent their daughters 
to convent schools to receive their edu- 
cation. In some instances in Ireland he 
had known Protestants so imbued with 
a consciousness of their superior moral 
and religious instruction, and knowing 
that no dogmatic teaching was to be in- 
truded, that they sent their daughters 
to the Catholic schools. He trusted the 
Chief Secretary would not attempt to 
pay the nuns off with antique compli- 
ment, but that they should have some- 
thing solid in his statement. In every 
way, except that of non-presentation for 
examinations, the nuns had a complete 
case, and there were sufficient reasons 
why the nuns should not present them- 
selves for examination. They should 
bear in mind the large sums which the 
nuns had saved with regard to school 
endowments. All the convent schools 
of the nuns had been built at the 
expense of the Catholic parishioners ; 
whereas in 80 cases, or even 90 out 
of 100, the local National Schools were 
built at the expense of the State. The 
State was not charged a penny for the 
erection of the nuns’ schools, or for the 
training of their monitors or teachers. 
When they remembered that fact, and 
also that the nuns turned out 5 to 10 
per cent better results than any other 
schools in Ireland, saving alone the 
model schools, it would be the merest 
technicality if the Chief Secretary 
should rest himself upon the non-pre- 
sentation for examination. He hoped 
those religious ladies would be enabled 
to carry on with still further vigour and 
efficiency that teaching which had done 
so much for the moral life of the 
country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
just and expedient that the teachers of Convent 
National Schools in Ireland be dealt with, as to 
remuneration, on equal terms with those applied 
to other teachers of Primary Schools in connec- 
tion with the system of Irish National Educa- 
tion.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. MELDON said, the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was entitled to 
the thanks of his countrymen for having 
brought forward one of the test 
unredressed grievances in Ireland. What 
was the reason given for its not having 
been redressed long ago? The only 
answer given was that the teachers in 
the schools of the religious orders did not 
present themselves for examination, and 
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were, therefore, deprived of every chance 
of remuneration in the way of salary. 
But was there any reason in this argu- 
ment? The sole object of examining 
teachers was to secure that they should 
be thoroughly efficient. Therefore the 
only question to be discussed was whe- 
ther the teachers of these schools had 
proved themselves to be efficient teachers. 
The last Report of the Commissioners 
on National Education showed that the 
convents continued to maintain their 
high character for usefulness and effi- 
ciency. Considering the higher education 
possessed by the nuns, he thought it 
was no wonder that Roman Catholics 
parents preferred those schools to others. 
There was a great deal of work done in 
those schools beside the mere com- 
munication of the elements of education. 
There was the moral training which the 
pupils received. He would like to refer 
to one or two figures in order to demon- 
strate that the efficiency of the teachers 
in the convent schools was beyond all 
doubt. The last Reports of the Com- 
missioners respecting these schools were 
most favourable. There were 217 of 
these schools upon the roll of the 
National Board at the present time, and 
the number of scholars amounted to 
105,453, while the average attendance 
was 52,424. The convent schools thus 
commanded an average attendance per 
school of 241. The House knew the 
great difficulty which existed in getting 
children to attend school, hence the 
clamour for compulsion ; but the convent 
schools showed an average of 241, while 
the average attendance in the other 
schools was about 50. He found, further, 
that 20 per cent of all the girls in the 
entire country were educated in these 
schools, and that 95 per cent of the 
pupils qualified to be examined presented 
themselves, of whom 75°8 per cent 
passed. In the 208 convent schools, of the 
46,366 scholars qualified to be presented 
for examination 100 per cent were 
actually presented, and 37,929, or 
nearly 82 per cent of those presented, 
passed. It was plain, therefore, that 
these schools were thoroughly efficient, 
and that the teachers brought about 
all that the most rigid examination of 
teachers could accomplish. The State 
paid, not because a teacher was exa- 
mined, but for results, and it had been 
over and over again urged in that House 
that the State was willing to pay pro- 
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vided they got good value. It might be 
asked what value, and his reply was— 
‘¢Tn the education of thechildren.” If, 
as had been demonstrated, the highest 
results were obtained by teachers in 
these convent schools, why was nothing 
virtually being paid for the work so 
satisfactorily done? A similar school, 
where the attendance averaged 100, was 
entitled to a sum of £103 10s. for the 
expenses of the principal teacher, the 
assistant teacher, and the monitors ; but 
a nuns’ school, with better attendance 
and better results, was only entitled to 
capitation grants amounting to £47. In 
fact, while the position of National 
School teachers had been improving 
progressively since 1855, the position of 
convent schvol teachers had gradually 
become worse than it was at that date, 
for privileges which they then possessed 
had been taken from them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: It appears from 
the observations made by some hon. 
Members who have preceded me that 
they anticipate that I shall pursue a 
course dictated by prejudice with respect 
to the Motion now before the House, be- 
cause it relates to schools connected with 
convents, and because the House of Com- 
mons thought fit to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into Monastic and Conventual 
Institutions existing in Great Britain 
on my Motion during the Session of 
1870. That Committee reported in 
1871. One of the principal objects I 
had in view in moving for that Com- 
mittee was the establishment of a system 
for the inspection of convents similar to 
that which exists in most Oontinental 
countries. I have always been at a loss 
to understand why the Irish Roman 
Catholic Members of this House have 
always been so much narrower, and so 
much more exclusive in their views than 
are the Roman Catholics of the other 
nations of Europe. Why should hon. 
Members imagine that I was a party to 
doing them or their conventual estab- 
lishments—nay, doing even the monastic 
establishments, which are illegal in this 
country—any injustice by having pro- 
moted inquiry by a Select Committee of 
this House in 1870? No legislative 
enactment ensued upon the Report of 
that Committee; but I am inclined to 
believe that it had a very useful opera- 
tion as a warning. 1870 was a remark- 
able year at Rome; it was the year of 
the Papal Council, and the States of 
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Europe from that date appear to have 
found it necessary to take action for 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, and for 
the control of some other monastic and 
conventual orders. Germany took ac- 
tion in 1872, Italy took action in 1873, 
Switzerland took action in 1874, Austria 
took action in 1876, and France took 
action in 1880. These conventual in- 
stitutions, like the monastic institutions, 
are exaggeratedly Papal in their consti- 
tution, and it is to be presumed in their 
teaching. I do not wish to see Ireland 
more Papal than she is.. I remember 
Mr. O’Connell as a Member of this 
House. Long since his death I became 
possessed of a laudatory History of the 
Jesuits, first published in America, and 
afterwards republished in Paris by M. 
Crétineau Joly. In this work it is de- 
clared that the late Mr. O’Connell was a 
pupil of the Jesuits, and that through- 
out his life he co-operated with the 
Jesuits in all matters relating to Ireland. 
I do not consider that Mr. O’Connell 
was a benefactor to Ireland, either as a 
promoter of her internal peace, or as an 
advocate for the unqualified repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Far be it from me to 
say anything disrespectful of the ladies 
who inhabit the Irish convents, and who 
find a natural and innocent gratification in 
the education of Irish children. The 
Committee of which I was a Member 
was limited in its inquiries to conventual 
and monastic institutions within Great 
Britain. I know nothing, therefore, 
directly with respect to Irish convents ; 
but this I know—that a considerable 
number of the convents in Great Britain 
are wealthy. An Act was passed in | 860, 
with clauses enabling these convents to 
arrange their property. I therefore 
presume that some, at all events, of the 
Irish convents must have property. I 
remember that in 1874 the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) moved that the position of the Irish 
National School teachers ought to be 
improved. Again, in 1878, the hon. 
Member moved that means ought to be 
adopted for relieving the poverty of the 
Irish National School teachers; and I 
was quite prepared to vote in support of 
that hon. Member had he found it neces- 
sary to take a Division. I have, how- 
ever, reason to believe that the convent 
teachers in Ireland suffer under no such 
poverty as the National School teachers 
endure, I hope, therefore, that since 
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the convents all refuse even such quali- 
fied inspection as the examination of 
their school teachers might involve, the 
Irish Government will consider the 
necessities of the National School 
teachers, who are exclusively dependent 
on the Government before they increase 
the grants to the convent school teachers, 
who are comparatively well to do. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, that, 
however others might differ from the 
views the hon. Member who had just 
spoken had advanced, no one could 
doubt the perfect honesty and sincerity 
of purpose he always displayed. As 
to the question before the House, he 
thought the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) had done good service in bring- 
ing it before the House, and that his 
criticisms had been characterized by 
very great moderation. He considered 
the question one of very great import- 
ance ; and he (Mr. Russell) thought that 
the Government might, with good grace, 
and with every prospect of desirable 
results, yield to the proposal. The con- 
sensus of opinion in Ireland was to the 
effect that the convent schools did ad- 
mirable work, and work of a higher 
degree of excellence than any other class 
of schools in Ireland. If there was an 
exception it was the model schools, 
which had cost the country a great deal 
of money. The results of the convent 
schools had, however, far exceeded 
those of the model schools. He did not 
know that the question need be argued 
as a matter of principle, as for a great 
many years past the State had on prin- 
ciple recognized it as its duty to advance 
the primary education of the people of 
Ireland, and had also recognized the 
claims made upon it to pay for work 
done in that direction. The simple 
claim which was made on the part of 
the religious teachers in these convent 
schools was that they should be paid for 
work which they did for the State upon 
the same terms of remuneration as the 
like work was paid for in other schools. 
As to the question of the superiority of 
the convent schools, Sir Patrick Keenan, 
the head of the Irish Education Depart- 
ment, had said in his evidence before 
the Powis Commission that, taking the 
different results averaging over a num- 
ber of years, and taking the convent 
schools in one category and all other 
schools in the other, the convent schools 
showed greatly superior results, On the 
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same occasion, that gentleman had 
pointed out that the convent schools also 
gave valuable education in industrial 
training. He (Mr. C. Russell) had re- 
ceived a letter from a Lady Superior of 
one of the convent schools, in which she 
stated that she received 14s. for teach- 
ing a pupil for four hours each day 
during 52 weeks in the year. She 
wondered what other teachers would 
do if they were only assisted to this 
extent. Of late years the result fees 
increased somewhat ; but it had been no 
personal benefit to them. They devoted 
their school funds to the support of 
orphans and the relief of the poor 
visited in their homes. It would be the 
poor who would reap the benefit; they 
wished they could receive more orphans. 
Comparing the state of things as re- 
garded the maximum results under the 
present Code of the National Board, 
they found that the nuns were paid less 
than one-fourth of the rate paid to 
secular teachers, and that, too, for equal, 
if not superior, tuition. These were 
examples, he thought, sufficiently glar- 
ing. But what were the reasons given 
for this state of things? They were 
that, according to the 57th Rule of 
the Board of National Education, the 
teachers who were non-certificated were 
treated differently in point of payment 
from those who were certificated ; and 
as certification followed upon examina- 
tion, and the nuns did not submit to 
examination, they were not certificated. 
How was this? Practically speaking, 
it was enough to say that the Bishops 
in the Synod held at Maynooth some 
years ago—for reasons which, no doubt, 
were sufficient in their judgment—came 
to the conclusion that the ladies in these 
convents ought not to submit to allow 
themselves for examination. In the case 
of many of those teaching and religious 
communities the members belonged to 
orders known as “inclosed orders,’ by 
whose rules they were not supposed to 
go outside the establishments to which 
they belonged except for special reasons. 
Therefore, the Bishops had thought it 
right that none of these should submit 
themselves to classification. But when, 
in 1871, the State recognized a more 
important and valuable test—namely, 
the test of results, and payment by re- 
sults—the fact of non-certification ceased 
to have any force as a reason for re- 
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teachers. But, in fact, examination 
could not determine the existence of 
some of the most essential qualifications 
in a teacher. It seemed to him that 
the most important qualification of the 
teacher was his or her ability to impart 
to others the information which he or 
she possessed. More than that, the 
exercise of powers of self-control, the 
power of governing others, and the 
power of influencing others were pro- 
perties which could never be accurately 
tested by an examination. But these 
might be carefully gauged by results, 
and in the case of the convent schools 
the Reports frankly avowed over and 
over again the marked superiority of 
the religious teachers. The influence of 
the convent teachers upon their pupils 
did not end with their convent pupil life. 
It followed the pupils through their 
after life. He thought he had shown 
some reasons why the injustice in the 
existing state of things should be reme- 
died, and also that no adequate reason 
had been adduced to justify its continu- 
ance. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Government would see its way, either 
by increasing the capitation grant or 
by increasing the payment by results, 
to equalize the payment of the convent 
and secular teachers. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND said, the Go- 
vernment was to be congratulated on 
the fact that the attempt made at an 
earlier hour of the debate to count the 
House had failed, because if a count 
had taken place on this subject, it could 
not but reflect grave discredit upon the 
Government, whose duty it was to keep 
a House for the purpose of discussing a 
grievance of this character. That debate 
was a very remarkable one; for every 
Member who had spoken agreed that 
the convent schools of Irela:d were la- 
bouring under a grave disability. There 
was one exception, an exception that 
was to be expected by everyone ac- 
quainted with the proceedings and the 
history of the hon. Member (Mr. New- 
degate) ; but even he admitted that his 
conscience was satisfied. His Committee, 
of which he was so proud, had quieted his 
soul; but he said the Committee of In- 
spection proved that the English con- 
vents were wealthy, and from that he 
drew the extraordinary inference that 
the convents of Ireland were wealthy 
also. Well, even admitting that they 
were wealthy, which they were not, 
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was that any reason why they should 
not be — for doing the work for the 
doing of which others were paid? The 
hon. Member (Mr. Newdegate) asked 
how he would support a Committee of 
Inspection? Was the hon. Member so 
ignorant or so inattentive to that debate 
as not to know that these schools were 
at present inspected by a Government 
Inspector? In 1831, when the National 
system was established, teachers were 
paid £10 per cent on the number of 
pupils on the roll. In 1855 that was 
changed, and it was £20 per cent. But 
what was given by one hand was taken 
away by another; for it was made £20 
per cent on the average attendance in- 
stead of on the number on the roll, 
which was found to be about one-half. 
He did not see why the convent teachers 
should be classified, when in 1871 the 
Government admitted the principle of 
payment by results. The Government 
could meet this difficulty in many ways. 
They could give the full amount of the 
salaries to the convent teachers whose 
schools were above a certain standard, 
and cease to pay it when the schools fell 
below that standard. He hoped the 
Chief Secretary, for the first time during 
his holding of Office, and not, he hoped, 
for the only time, would remove this 
crying grievance, which was felt by a 
large portion of the Irish people. Eng- 
land still owed something to Irish 
Catholic education, and the time had 
been when they were taunted with their 
ignorance, which had been owing to the 
fact that the means of education had 
been denied the people. He believed that 
if the grievance which they were now 
calling attention to were not removed, 
the people would regard the treatment 
of the nuns as a sort of remaining shred 
of the penal spirit which forbade educa- 
tion to Catholic Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment did not concede the just claims 
of the convent teachers, it would be im- 
possible to remove from the minds of 
the great bulk of the Irish people the 
suspicion that the penal times were not 
dead yet in that House. If this con- 
cession was not granted, the Government 
would be undoubtedly curtailing the 
means at the disposal of the great mass 
of the Irish people of obtaining a sound 
education for their children. It was the 
duty of the Government to afford them 
every possibility of advancing Irish edu- 
cation amongst the lower classes of the 
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Irish people. They often heard the 
aspirations and hopes expressed by 
Members of that House that the Irish 
people would become less violent and 
more peaceable, and look with greater 
hope and confidence to that House. 
Well, if ever the Irish people looked with 
confidence to an English Administration 
—he confessed he never would — that 
day would never come while they met 
refusals to requests of this kind. He 
thought it was an insult to these ladies 
who did the noblest work that could be 
done by mortal hands or brains in edu- 
cating the children of the poor of Ire- 
land to ask them to come out of their 
cloisters to submit to an examination 
side by side with, perhaps, pupils from 
their own convent schools, in a public 
room conducted by examiners chosen 
haphazard. There were 200 convent 
schools in Ireland, towards the erection 
of which the Government had not con- 
tributed a farthing, so that from this 
cause alone they had saved from 
£300,000 to £400,000 to the State. He 
thought, therefore, under all these cir- 
cumstances, they would be met with no 
plausible refusals, but that the Govern- 
ment would take a just and generous 
view of the question. 

Mr. M‘OOAN said, he thought the 
advocacy of this cause should not be 
left entirely to the Catholic Members. 
As a Protestant, he endorsed all that 
had fallen from hon. Members as to the 
services these ladies rendered to educa- 
tion in Ireland. These ladies were of 
the highest moral character, and had 
received a much higher scholastic train- 
ing than the teachers in the National 
Schools. He held a memorandum in 
his hand, drawn up, he understood, 
by Professor Kavanagh, from official 
sources ; and the result left on his mind 
after perusing it was that the justness 
of their demand was indisputable. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. ©. Russell) had placed before the 
House the cardinal point—results ; and 
it was too late in the day for the Govern- 
ment to insist on any rigid rule of exa- 
minations. It was his (Mr. M‘Ooan’s) 
conviction that higher moral tone and 
discipline was given to the pupils attend- 
ing the convent schools than to those 
of any other. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
wished to bear testimony to the intense 
interest taken throughout the county he 
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represented in the claims of the nuns to 
fair remuneration for their valuable ser- 
vices. The rules with reference to exa- 
mination stood in the way of an ad- 
mitted grievance, and there could be no 
good reason for insisting upon rigidly 
enforcing them. The nuns were bound 
to obey the Church to which they be- 
longed, and that Church forbade them 
to submit themselves to these examina- 
tions. At the same time, the feeling in 
Ireland was unanimous in favour of the 
concession of their claims. It was ad- 
mitted that the results shown by their 
teaching were most satisfactory ; and 
there could be no reason why the opinion 
of a few Commissioners in Dublin should 
be permitted to outweigh the unani- 
mous wish of the country. The present 
proposal was made without opposition 
from any section of the Irish Members. 
It was a matter of right, and he could 
not conceive the Government longer re- 
fusing to do the justice demanded. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he did not 
wish to protract the debate; but he 
desired to point out that there were 
some minor considerations in favour of 
the proposal which had not yet been 
brought to the notice of the House. 
One of these was the rule of these 
establishments which precluded them 
from taking any fees from the parents 
of the children. This was a source of 
emolument to the National teachers, 
and he thought that it was another 
reason why State aid should not be 
denied them. It should also be borne 
in mind that the nuns were precluded 
from making any appointment of moni- 
tors or work mistresses from their own 
community, and thus a source of income 
was lost tothem. It was clear that the 
miserable stipends offered to the con- 
vents were no remuneration whatever 
for the services they gave to the State. 
The grievance brought forward by the 
Motion was one not of a particular 
section, but of the whole people of 
Ireland. The nuns devoted their lives 
to the poorer classes of Ireland, and 
their desire was not that their convents 
should be enriched, but simply that the 
scope of their labours should be ex- 
tended, and that the duties to which 
they gave their lives might be pro- 
ductive in good results. The only 
difficulty in the way of recognizing the 
claims of the convent schvols seemed to 
be the question of the examination ; but 
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he thought that that was an artificial 
difficulty which could be easily removed. 
Even in the case of the ordinary National 
teacher his examination was not the 
chief element in fixing the salary. No 
matter how satisfactory might be his 
examination from a literary point of 
view, unless his school was in a certain 
state of efficiency he did not get the 
class for which he might have passed. 
This itself was a proof that even the 
Board of Education did not look to his 
examination as the proper test of the 
value of the services which a teacher 
might give to the State. After all, the 
state of efficiency in a school was to 
every reasonable man the proper test of 
the value of the teaching; and it did not 
follow that those teachers who passed 
the best examination necessarily kept 
their schools in the highest state of 
efficiency. Both as regarded the regu- 
larity of attendance and the proficiency 
of the pupils, the convent schools stood 
far above the National. It was only 
fair to the National School teachers to 
say that this was owing to the fact of 
the communities of the convents having 
a larger staff in the working of their 
schools. That, however, did not at all 
diminish the claim of the nuns to proper 
remuneration from the State. The 
difficulty of examination was one which 
might be easily disposed of ; and in dis- 
posing of it in a satisfactory manner, so 
as to remove the soreness felt on this 
question in Ireland, the Chief Secretary 
would find himself in coliision with no 
class in Ireland. The unanimity ex- 
hibited in the House to-night went to 
prove that on this question the whole 
Irish people were practically agreed. 
Mr. FINDLATER said, he rose, as 
an Irish Protestant Member, to give his 
hearty support to the Motiou of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). When 
the National School system was founded 
in 1831, the Commissioners, at one of 
their earliest meetings, consulted the 
Irish Government as to the propriety of 
giving aid to Monastic and Convent 
Schools, and the proposal was warmly 
supported, approved, and acted upon. 
Up to 1837, the original scheme pro- 
posed, which was the grant of gratuities 
of £8 or £10 to each school for every 
100 pupils on the roll, was carried out 
as regarded all schools, whether con- 
vent, monastic, or secular; but in that 
year a change was made, and permanent 
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salaries founded on classification were 
first introduced. These salaries, small 
at first, had been increased from time 
to time until they now stood thus :— 
Masters, first class, £70, £60, and £53, 
according to grades; second class, £46 
and £44; nt third class, £35. Mis- 
tresses, first class, £58, £50, and £43; 
second class, £37 and £34 10s.; and 
third class, £27 10s. These schools con- 
ducted by the religious communities 
being opposed to the principle of in- 
dividual examination of their mistresses, 
and to class certificates, the original 
capitation allowance made to them of 
£10 for every 100 pupils on the roll 
was changed in 1855 to £20 for every 
£100 pupils in average daily attendance. 
This was substantially the same, as the 
former was nearly double the latter, so 
that the religious schools were now 
exactly in the same position they were 
in 30 yearsago. In 1871 the scheme of 
payment by results was introduced, 
under which the teachers of secular 
schools derived two-thirds of their State 
aid from personal salaries, and one-third 
from results ; while the religious schools, 
which were subject to the same test, 
obtained a very much smaller proportion 
of aid through the miserable capitation 
grant of £20 for every 100 pupils in 
average daily attendance. There could 
be no doubt that results were the best of 
all tests of the efficiency of the teachers ; 
and, judging the religious schools by 
this standard, they stood in an excellent 
position. He quoted figures to show 
how well the convent schools did their 
work both from a literary and industrial 
point of view. In fact, these schools were 
in the van in the matter of industrial 
education. Furthermore, their teachers 
were trained at their own expense, 
and while the secular teachers received 
pensions from the State, the nuns sought 
no pensions, and never had. Why, 
then, when the cost to the State was so 
much less in many respects, had not the 
State been more liberal to those who 
had done and were doing such excellent 
work? He would, no doubt, be told 
that if the nuns chose to undergo the 
examination necessary for classification 
they would be entitled to the benefits of 
the recent increase granted to classified 
teachers; but he presumed that they 
were precluded by the Ordinances of 
their Church from submitting to such 
an examination. He would ask why 
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should not a feeling such as this be 
respected, and justice done to these 
schools by an increase of the capitation 
grant, which in the case of the religious 
schools had the same relation as the 
salary of the lay teachers? The nuns 
had shown unmistakably that they both 
possessed the knowledge and the power 
of imparting it by the results which 
their pupils had attained. Why, then, 
should there be such a disparity in re- 
warding services in all respects similar ? 
He was afraid that the answer must 
be that the nuns had either no Par- 
liamentary influence, or they did not 
make effectual use of it. He had 
great pleasure in supporting the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, it appeared to 
him that the hon. Gentleman who had 
brought forward this question had proved 
to demonstration the justice of the claim 
now made. That claim might be sum- 
marized in a few words. It had been 
admitted that the teachers of these 
schools were competent and proper 
teachers. Their schools were under 
Government supervision and inspection ; 
and the ladies, as was shown by the 
Reports of gentlemen appointed by the 
Government, produced the very highest 
and most excellent results. The Inspec- 
tors admitted the superiority of the 
nuns’ teaching over that of the ordinary 
National Schools as well as of the model 
schools. It was, therefore, reasonable, 
looking to the educational results pro- 
duced, to ask that these convent schools 
should have the amount of grant in- 
creased. Every class teacher under the 
State, both in England and Ireland, 
had within the last few years demanded 
and received fitting recognition for their 
labours in augmented salaries and a 
right to pensions. But though each 
year the Inspectors under the National 
Board testified to the excellence of the 
educational work performed by the 
teachers in the convent schools, yet 
these teachers had been treated with 
shameful neglect by the Government. 
Indeed, instead of augmented aid, they 
had suffered diminution, because the 
building grants which they were for- 
merly allowed in aid of schools had been 
of late withdrawn. He hoped that the 
Chief Secretary would give a favourable 
answer to this Motion. As far back as 
1878 the National Board in Ireland felt 
so convinced of the justice of the claim 
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of the nuns in respect of this matter that 
they recommended they should get a 
large increase. The Chief Secretary 
would find from documents in his pos- 
session that the recommendation was 
made alike by Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, and Catholic Members of the 
Board; and he must say, in justice to 
tne late Conservative Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that after his attention had been 
directed to the matter by means of Ques- 
tions, he showed a desire to meet the 
demand then made in a fair and equit- 
able way. This was shortly before the 
right hon. Gentleman left Office; and 
he believed that if the Oonservative 
Government had remained in power 
the convent teachers would not now 
be waiting in vain to have their just 
claims redressed at the hands of the 
House. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I may say, at 
the outset of the remarks I have to make, 
that the Resolution in the shape in which 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
has moved it, is one which it would be 
impossible for the Government, and per- 
haps impossible for the House, or any 
part of the House, to adopt. It is a 
very difficult Resolution. There are, no 
doubt, some words in the Resolution 
which the hon. Member has moved 
which justified the remarks which have 
been made by hon. Members who have 
followed him, all of whom have spoken 
in strict accordance with the spirit of the 
Resolution ; but I can hardly think that 
the hon. Member for Cavan would wish 
the House to set the seal of its approba- 
tion on the opinion that— 

“Tt is just and expedient that the teachers of 
Convent National Schools in Ireland be dealt 
with, as to remuneration, on equal terms with 
those applied to other teachers of Primary 


Schools in connection with the system of Irish 
National Education.”’ 


The rules of the Commissioners of the 
National Education in Ireland on this 

oint are absolute; and, so far from 
Sane the worst treated, as far as the 
rules can define that treatment, teachers 
of the National Schools are better treated 
than any other teachers in Ireland. Rule 
57, which is the cardinal rule in this 
case, was quoted by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. OC. Russell), 
and quoted quite correctly. The amount 
of salaries in the Convent National 
Schools is exactly the same as that 
allotted to teachers of other schools, if 
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they were only willing to adopt the 
principle of classification, and submit 
themselves to classification. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’?} 
I am not trying to bewilder hon. Gentle- 
men, but 1 am simply speaking to the 
terms of the Resolution; and if those 
schools object to that principle, and are 
unwilling to submit themselves to exa- 
mination, then they are not left as 
other teachers would be, to what they 
ean get by result fees, but they are 
allowed to take a capitation grant of 4s. 
for the number of children educated. 
Therefore, if the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Cavan were carried exactly 
as it stands on the Paper, I conclude 
that the only result would be that the 
teachers would be deprived of that pri- 
vilege of being able to get the capitation 
fee, where, in a great number of cases, 
they refuse to subject themselves to exa- 
mination. I gather from the speech of 
the hon. Member for Cavan, and those 
of other hon. Members, that they do not 
suggest to the Government any cut-and- 
dried or any unelastic principle, and that 
their object in the debate to-night is to 
impress upon the minds of the country 
and the Government that teachers in 
convent schools are under disadvantages 
which ought not to exist. Now, it is 
important to consider what those dis- 
advantages are. I must say that, in 
some respects, hon. Members have only 
stated one-half of the case to-day. The 
hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond), putting the case in somewhat 
more animated language than it was put 
by other hon. Members, but still speak- 
ing in exact accordance with their views, 
said it was a remnant of the old penal 
statute, forbidding the teaching of Irish 
children by Catholics, or words to that 
effect. Now, the grievance under 


which the Catholic converé children - 


are labouring is one that is peculiar 
to Ireland ; and, so far from the asser- 
tion of the hon. Member being correct, 
Ireland is the only country in Europe 
where nuns are permitted to teach in 
a public school, and to obtain any 
State aid for their teaching without sub- 
mitting to the examinations demanded 
from other teachers. I will not enlarge 
upon that statement. It is sufficiently 
strong in itself to refute, and refute 
absolutely, the idea that, in this case, 
there is any special disadvantage placed 
upon Ireland. It is difficult to argue 
this as a question of principle, when we 
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are arguing it with reference to such a 
Church as the Roman Catholic Church 
—a Church which I conclude does not 
know any difference in right or wrong 
in different countries. In England, all 
the teachers of the Roman Catholic de- 
nomination are included, so far as the 
statistics of the Education Department 
are concerned, in the general body of 
certificated and assistant teachers. There 
were, and no doubt are, some convent 
schools in England which refuse to sub- 
mit to the examinations demanded by 
the Department; but the teachers in 
those schools have, at the same time, to 
submit to the disadvantage which that 
refusal brings with it, and they do not 
share in any respect in any of the ad- 
vantages which the certificated teachers 
receive. Ireland is the only part of the 
United Kingdom, and the only country 
in Europe, in which members of religious 
Bodies, whether male or female, are 
allowed to share in any of the advan- 
tages of public subsidies, unless they 
submit themselves, in the first instance, 
to a public examination. And now in 
regard to this question of undergoing a 
State examination. I think some words 
have been used which convey an inaccu- 
rate meaning to the House. We have 
heard of these ladies being obliged to 
come out from their cloisters, or of their 
being obliged to expose themselves to 
the indiscriminate contact of a public 
examination; but it must be remem- 
bered that these examinations are written 
examinations only. There is no oral 
examination whatever, so these ladies 
are perfectly free from the embarrass- 
ment which might attend a vivd voce 
examination at a distance from their 
own establishment. Nor is it the case 
that the objection to undergo these exa- 
minations is universal among these 
ladies, and among the members of reli- 
gious houses of the other sex in Ireland. 
There are, if I recollect right, 224 schools 
attached to convents and monasteries. 
Of these, 20 schools have submitted to a 
system of examination and classification ; 
and of these 20 schools the nuns receive 
as much payment as if they were lay- 
trained teachers. In fact, they receive 
more; because there is one point in 
which I can most heartily agree with 
every hon. Member who has spoken on 
the subject; and that is that, in regard 
to these payments, which depend upon 
the efficiency of the teaching, the amount 
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of money earned by the convent schools 
is very much in excess of that earned by 
any other schools, although it falls short, 
at the same time, of that which is earned 
by the smaller number of model schools. 

Mr. SEXTON: Have any teachers 
been qualified in these schools since 
1875? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I conclude that 
that is so ; but I am unwilling to speak 
positively. From information I have 
received, I believe it is the case; but 
I cannot say positively whether the 
members of these religious Bodies have 
been qualified or not. They certainly 
were between 1873 and 1875. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman refer to any case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I can only say 
that it is not a question of any particu- 
lar diocese, but that these certificated 
teachers connected with the convent 
schools are scattered throughout 10 of 
the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Cavan, when he 
introduced this question, referred to 
what he considered to be an unfair dis- 
tinction which the Government drew 
between the teachers of convent schools 
and the teachers of the lay schools with 
regard to the amount of the capitation 
grant. The hon. Member said the 
teachers of convent schools were rigidly 
confined to 4s. per head for the chil- 
dren ; whereas in lay schools, where the 
capitation grant was given, that capita- 
tion grant was as high as 16s. 8d. per 
head. The hon. Member spoke quite 
correctly ; but he did not apprehend the 
circumstances under which this grant is 
made to the lay schools. There is a rule 
that, in schools in which the children in 
average attendance are under 30, the 
teacher shall not be allowed to obtain a 
grant certificate; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, in order to provide that these 
small schools are not stinted in regard 
to public money, a capitation grant is 
given to the amount of 16s. 8d.; but 
that capitation grant is given only in 
the special case of a small school, which, 
otherwise, could not be maintained at 
all. It is given as a pis aller ; because 
there are no other means of seeing that 
such schools are properly endowed with 
proper money. But in the case of the 
convent schools taught by the nuns, the 
number of children are large, and there 
is no cause that they should come under 
the same head as these small schools, 
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where it is necessary to name a certain 
sum of capitation grant in order that 
they may get a share of the public funds 
at all. The hon. Member likewise spoke 
of the disadvantage under which the 
nuns stand in regard to monitors. Idid 
not take down his words at the time; 
but they amount to this—that they did 
not get sufficient pay for their monitors. 
Now, I cannot say that is a fair ora 
just statement according to the views 
of the Education Commissioners. In 
addition to the capitation payments, 
and the result payments in the con- 
vent schools, they receive a sum of 
about £10,630 a-year in payment of 
their monitorial staff, and also premiums 
for instructing those monitors, which 
places them on equal terms with the lay 
teachers. In that respect, again, they 
are better treated than similar schools 
in England, because the same class of 
teachers in England who receive capita- 
tion grants are teachers who were per- 
mitted, during a very short period after 
the passing of the Education Act, to be 
ae by capitation grants, because the 

emand for teachers was so great in 
England at that time that they were 
unable to get a sufficient number of 
certificated teachers. But capitation 
grants under these circumstances were 
made during a very limited period, and 
there was an express stipulation that no 
teacher paid by capitation grant and 
who was not a certificated teacher 
should be qualified to have a pupil 
teacher under him or her. In the case 
of these ladies the Education Depart- 
ment showed that amount of confidence 
in them that it allowed them to teach 
and have the care of monitors, while it 
paid those monitors by exactly the same 
rate at which monitors under certificated 
teachers were paid. Under those circum- 
stances, I think it must be evident to the 
House that there are two sides to this 
question, and that hon. Members have 
dwelt far too much on the one side, 
while they have neglected the other; 
but I do not, at the same time, say that 
there is not another side. I think that 
the principle from which the Govern- 
ment cannot possibly depart is the 
principle that as an element in the 
efficiency of the schools it is very im- 
portant to have a Government test in 
regard to the efficiency of the teachers. 
One hon. Member says that the teaching 
of the children is really subsidiary to 
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the other work that the nuns have to do, 
and that they have other things of 
greater importance to occupy themselves 
in, and that it would be very hard to 
call upon them to present themselves 
for public examination. Not in their 
capacity of sisters of a religious Body, 
but in their capacity of teachers, in 
which they are distinctly public servants, 
we have a right to call on them to 
subject themselves to the conditions to 
which other public servants are sub- 
jected. Therefore, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are of opinion that they 
cannot depart from this principle. In 
every possible way we must encourage 
the teachers of the public schools to 
present themselves at these examinations 
in order to test their efficiency as 
teachers. The Government certainly 
cannot act as far as the hon. Gentle- 
man and other hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken this evening would he pre- 
pared to go, in placing these ladies who 
have not passed an examination on 
exactly the same level as the lay teachers 
who have passed an examination. On the 
other hand, there is a great deal of truth 
in what has been stated by several hon. 
Members that what the House has to 
look to is the results, and that if it can 
be satisfied that it gets a very good 
article, it should pay the money which 
that article is worth. The Irish Govern- 
ment have for some time past had this 
question under their consideration. I 
regret that these convent schools, or, in- 
deed, that any schools, should have been 
dealt with under the principle of bold 
and downright capitation. It seems to 
me that is dealing with human heads in 
the school in almost the same manner 
in which you deal with cattle in the 
market. It is a principle which, in my 
opinion, is an exceedingly false one. 
I have been sorry to hear it started, and 
I certainly shall not, as far as I am con- 
cerned, carry it any further; but I must 
say I think it is worth while to see 
whether there is not some middle course. 
I think, as I have said already, that the 
Government would not be justified in 
placing these members of religious 
Bodies in exactly the same position 
pecuniarily as the lay teachers who 
possess certificates, and I see an argu- 
ment against it in the extremely elo- 
quent speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell). As far as I can fol- 
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low the pornge of his speech to which 
I refer, he appealed to us on the ground 
of the very great extent to which these 
ladies involved themselves by the cha- 
ritable works in which they engaged. 
Now, it is no part of the business of 
the Government to help these ladies in 
their charitable works. The Government 
fully admire their zeal in that respect, 
and warmly appreciate the sacrifice they 
make in the work of education; but it 
is no part of the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide them with money for 
that purpose. It is one of the conditions 
of their life that they are able to give 
some of their spare time to the teaching 
of the children; and I think for that 
reason, among others, that they can 
hardly complain, if they do not find 
themselves, they having as it were 
abandoned the world, in exactly as good 
a position as teachers who have taken 
up professional teaching in order to live 
by it. They cannot expect to be paid 
exactly as if they were in the open 
market competing with teachers, who 
are compelled to live by their teaching, 
and to make a profession of it for their 
wives and families. For these reasons, the 
Government still wish to give great en- 
couragement to these ladies as to other 
teachers to submit themselves to Go- 
vernment examinations, in the belief 
that, as time goes on, the feeling against 
submitting to these public examinations 
will die out. The Government, there- 
fore, intend to keep up, whatever else 
they may do, the distinct difference be- 
tween lay teachers and the teachers in the 
Convent schools ; but, at the same time, 
the Government are considering, with 
an earnest desire to come to some satis- 
factory solution of the question, whether 
some means may not be found, dependent 
upon the efficiency of these Convent 
schools, to enable the grants from the 
Exchequer to approach somewhat nearer 
than they do at present to the desires of 
these Convent schools. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he had to com- 
plain that while the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland ad- 
mitted, as a universal proposition, the 
efficiency of the teaching in the Convent 
schools, he refused to the nuns the re- 
muneration given to the lay teachers 
who failed to produce the same excel- 
lent results. Now, what was the whole 
business of education? He was glad to 
see the right hon. Gentleman the Minis- 
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ter of Education and some other Minis- 
ters, although it was past midnight, 
entering the House for the first time to 
take their places on the Treasury Bench 
and listen to the discussion. Only a few 
minutes ago the Treasury Bench had 
been entirely denuded of all the respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown. The Com- 
mittee of Education, of which he (Mr. 
Dawson) was a Member, was now sit- 
ting; and although, from private rea- 
sons, he had not been able to attend the 
sittings, he entertained deep sympathy 
with the object, and had carefully studied 
the reports of the proceedings. He re- 
peated that the Chief Secretary had en- 
tirely admitted the whole of the case 
attempted to be made out by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) and 
those who supported him. Now, what 
was the aim and object of education? 
It was not to produce teachers, so much 
as to prodnce an educated people; and 
it was admitted that the nuns had pre- 
eminently distinguished themselves by 
the efficiency of their teaching. It 
mattered not how the results were at- 
tained, if the people were educated in a 
successful manner ; and he regretted to 
see the Government turning round upon 
some quibble, and refusing to these 
ladies, who had produced such satisfac- 
tory results, the remuneration to which 
they were fairly entitled. The right 
hon Gentleman said, in one breath, that 
the Government would make no dis- 
tinction, and, in the very next, he pro- 
posed to make a very serious distinction. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the com- 
plaint of the hon. Member for Cavan 
was against the 57th rule. Now, the 
Irish Members found fault with no 
rules; but they found fault with the 
terms on which the Convent schools were 
paid, not only for the same, but for 
better results than those produced by the 
lay teachers. He (Mr. Dawson) thought 
that too much stress could not be Jaid 
upon that point. He was himself alto- 
gether in favour of a system that would 
secure that, when the State paid for 
education, the country should really get 
it; and he thought that the State ought 
to pay for it all the same, whether it © 
was supplied by Convent schools, or in 
any other form, if the results were satis- 
factory. In this case, however, if there 
was any choice between the two, the re- 
sults in the case of the Convent schools 
were better than the results in the-case 
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of the other schools. Where, then, was 
the consistency of the right hon. Gentle- 
man or of the National Board of Edu- 
cation? It was not a question of prin- 
ciple, but a question of degree. The 
Government abandoned the principle 
when they gave a capitation grant. 
Why did they give a capitation grant 
at all? Why did they give £20, or 
£10, or any sum whatever? It was a 
salary, and why did they give it? In 
giving it, they at once abandoned the 
principle. They only gave it, however, 
to a small and restricted extent, and re- 
fused to extend it any further. There 
was no principle in such an argument. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or the 
Minister of Education, to stand up in 
that place and say why it was that they 
gave a capitation grant at all. On what 
ground did they give £10, and refuse to 
give £40? They ought to act upon somo 
principle of logic, in order to show that 
they properly appreciated the question. 
There was another thing he wished to 
mention. Why did the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for New Ross (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond) assume that, if they cut down the 
nuns’ well-earned fee, those ladies would 
gladly continue to give their services in 
the cause of education? There was no 
compulsory system of education in Ire- 
land ; that was, it was alleged that be- 
cause compulsory education did not 
exist there, that the nuns were to be de- 
frauded of their remuneration. He pro- 
tested against the starving of the Con- 
vent schools. It was said that in 
England the school rate was supple- 
mented largely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and that that was not the case 
in Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
having granted the general proposition, 
as if he were trying to make the case 
still stronger, went on to quote the ad- 
vantages afforded by the schools. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the House 
that the Convent schools had a much 
larger number of children in proportion 
than the National Board schools. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman not know that 
that fact produced a saving to the 
Board of Education, and that more 
largely a school was attended the less 
expense was incurred in inspection and 
other respects? These Convent schools, 
therefore, gave advantages to the Na- 
tional Board, for which they ought to 
be recouped. It had often been urged 
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that it was the nuns alone in religious 
orders who carried out the work of 
education in Ireland, and he had not 
only seen it stated in the Press, but 
had read it in evidence, that the 
people of Ireland would not contribute 
anything to the work of education. 
He asserted, on the contrary, that 
a much larger proportionate amount 
was contributed voluntarily for edu- 
cational purposes in Ireland than in 
rich England. It was a fact that the 
Convent schools of Ireland had been 
built at a cost of £400,000, and that 
altogether more than £1,000,000 had 
been contributed for educational pur- 
poses in that country during the last 
few months. Nevertheless, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite turned round flippantly, 
and said the Irish people did nothing. 
The nuns of Ireland sprung from the 
laity, and they expended their fortunes 
without remuneration in works of educa- 
tion and charity. All that was asked 
was that the Government should treat 
the Convent schools on the same prin- 
ciple as the National schools. They did 
not ask the Government to maintain 
them. The nuns maintained them them- 
selves through the resources they ob- 
tained from the Irish people. Therefore, 
they had an unanswerable claim upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to take their 
case into consideration, and to see that 
the country really got what they paid 
for. The right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to what was done in foreign coun- 
tries; but he (Mr. Dawson) contended 
that no parallel could be drawn between 
the systems pursued abroad and in Ire- 
land. In every other country education 
had been raised, whether lay or cleri- 
eal, to a dignity and position which it 
did not occupy in Ireland. At pre- 
sent there were two systems pursued 
in Ireland, and he called upon the 
Government to abandon one of them, 
and retain the other. If they were to 
pay the nuns by results, let them be 
paid by results; and if they were to be 
paid by salary, then let them be paid by 
salary. Unless some such principle were 
adopted by the Government, it would 
be almost preferable to go back to the 
system by which education was made to 
depend upon the love of learning, with- 
out being undertaken for any kind of 
remuneration whatever. On the Trea- 
sury Bench education was rapidly be- 
coming to be regarded as a mere mecha- 
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nical and trade matter. The Government 
admitted the overwelming efficiency of 
the Catholic schools, and because they 
were efficient, and had produced won- 
derful results, they ought not to be de- 
prived of the fruit of their labour, while 
others were rewarded who had alto- 
gether failed to produce the same re- 
sults. 

CotoneLCOLTHURST said, he wished 
to say a word or two as to the two ways 
by which the Government sought, to a 
certain extent, to meet the question, 
without giving salaries, where a public 
examination had not been passed. One 
mode was suggested by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in 1878. 
When £60,000 a-year was given to- 
wards the increase of national teachers, 
the Commissioners recommended tiaat it 
should be given for results ; and, if their 
advice had been followed, the Convents 
would have had a fair share of the Vote. 
But the Government of the day, no 
doubt, for sufficient reasons, elected to 
give the money in another way, the con- 
sequence of which was that the payment 
by result fees did not apply to the Con- 
vent schools. No doubt, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, on referring to the Reports of the 
Commissioners on National Education, 
would be able to put his hand upon that 
scheme; and if he would adopt it now, 
or an alternative scheme submitted about 
the same time for a special scale of result 
fees to schools paid by capitation grants, 
a great deal of what the Irish Members 
had been asking for would be effected. 
There was another way in which consi- 
derable assistance might be given — 
namely, in regard to the question of 
building. There had been, as several 
hon. Members had observed, an enor- 
mous expenditure on the part of the 
Convents in the shape of building 
schools out of their own resources. If 
a system of building grants, or building 
loans, were introduced in reference to 
non-vested schools, the Convents would 
be able to take a share of it. At pre- 
sent, no assistance was given to building, 
except to schools which were vested in 
Trustees. As it was impossible for Con- 
vents to invests their schools in Trustees, 
they were, therefore, excluded from the 
building grants. He believed that, if 
building grants were given to non-in- 
vested ‘schools, they would be largely 
resorted to by Convents, and, in addi- 
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tion, those Convents which had already 
private schools should be allowed to 
recoup the expenditure they had incurred 
by obtaining loans to pay off the debt 
upon such schools. He submitted these 
points to the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, because his right hon. Friend 
had frankly and completely admitted 
that there was a grievance. He cer- 
tainly did not take the unfavourable 
view of his right hon. Friend’s speech 
which the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Dawson) did; and he thought that a 
more liberal system of result fees and 
building grants would get over the 
difficulty. 

Mr. ARCHDALE said, that if grants 
of public money were given to Convent 
schools, they ought also to be given to 
the Church schools. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
71: Majority. 27.—(Div. List, No. 67.) 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION IN IRELAND. 


MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved for a Return of 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland showing the name and 
religious denomination of each Commis- 
sioner, the number of attendances at the 
ordinary and special meetings of the 
Board during the 12 months ended in 
March last, the dates of the ordinary 
and special meetings, the number of 
Commissioners present on each occasion, 
the number necessary to constitute a 
quorum, the names and addresses of 
Commissioners who had been paid per- 
sonal expenses, the sum paid to each, 
and a copy of any minutes or regula- 
tions of the Board defining the condi- 
tions, duties, and powers of Sub-Com- 
mittees. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That there be laid before this House, a 
Return of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, showing :— 

(1.) The name and religions denomination 
of each Commissioner ; 

(2.) The number of attendances made by 
each at (a.) the ordinary and (b.) special 
meetings of the Board during the twelve 
months ended the 31st day of March 1884; 

(3.) The dates on which (a.) ordinary and 
(b.) special meetings were held, and the 
names of Commissioners present on each 
occasion ; 
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(4.) The number necessary to constitute a 
quorum (if any), and the number of occa- 
sions (if any) on which the attendance 
. Commissioners fell short of this num- 

er ; 

(5.) The names and addresses of Commis- 
sioners (if any) who have been paid per- 
sonal expenses, and the sum so paid to 
to each; ”’ 

** And, Copy of any Minutes or Regulations 
of the Board defining the constitution, duties, 
and powers of Sub - Committees.’”? — (Mr. 
Biggar.) 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, in reply 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Cavan, he was always unwilling to stand 
in the way of any desire for information 
upon any public question; but, with 
regard to this Return, he must own that 
he should be glad if the hon. Member 
would give some explanatior of the use 
to whieh he proposed to put it, or the 
object for which he moved it. It wasa 
Return of such a nature that he should 
be unwilling, under any circumstances, 
to grant, unless a decided public ad- 
vantage could be shown for giving it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the reason he 
asked for the Return was that he desired 
to ascertain to what extent these public 
servants performed their duties. The 
first part of the Motion was of a merely 
formal nature. He believed that gentle- 
men who professed the Catholic religion 
were, in some cases, quite as unfavour- 
able to the work of education as non- 
Catholics. He wanted also to know the 
attendance given by each of the Com- 
missioners, so that there might be an 
opportunity of seeing who was respon- 
sible for the different matters of which 
complaint was made. As was very well 
known, many of the Commissioners lived 
in different parts of Ireland, and he 
wanted to ascertain whether the entire 
work devolved upon a very small num- 
ber, or whether the whole generally at- 
tended the meetings. He thought the 
document he asked for was a very reason- 
able one, and that it was much wanted. 
If they found that certain gentlemen 
gave no attention at all to the work of 
the Commission, their names ought to 
be removed from the list of members, 
and their places supplied by others who 
would do the work. The question of 
National Education was a very im- 
portant one, and one in regard to which 
questions were constantly arising that 
were of interest to the constituents whom 
the Irish Members represented. It was 
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most desirable, therefore, that they should 
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have the means of knowing who were 
responsible for the various matters which 
arose in connection with the work of 
education. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he saw a 
long list of questions included in the 
Motion, and he thought the answer of 
the hon. Member for Cavan had increased 
his difficulty in granting the Return. 
The hon. Member said he wished to see 
who were in constant attendance at Dub- 
lin, and who werenot. It wasquiteobvious 
that upon a very large Board, chosen 
for the purpose of representing the whole 
of Ireland, all the members could not 
live in Dublin. It was very undesirable 
that they should do so; and the object 
of the hon. Member appeared to be to 
ascertain which of the members were 
not the ordinary attendants of the meet- 
ings of the Board. It was only to be 
presumed that among the members who 
were not ordinarily in attendance would 
be the great majority of members who 
lived away from Dublin at a very con- 
siderable distance, and who could only 
come up at very great inconvenience, 
but who reserved to themselves the 
right of coming up on any occasion 
when a great and important work of ad- 
ministration, carried out by the Board, 
had to be discussed. He could quite see 
that Irish Education might be very well 
mauaged by two or three paid Commis- 
sioners, all of them quartered in Dublin; 
but that was not the system on which it 
was managed, and he thought the pre- 
sent system was a betterone. It was 
managed by a special representative 
Body selected from the whole ci Ireland, 
and to pick out those who lived at a dis- 
tance,’and who could only attend on 
great occasions, and to hold them up in 
some sense to public reprobation would, 
he thought, be unfair. He would tell 
the hon. Member what would be the 
effect of granting this Return. The 
Return asked for the names and ad- 
dresses of Commissioners, if any, who 
have been paid personal expenses, and 
the sum so paid to each. Now, who 
were those members who had their per- 
sonal expenses paid to them? They 
were those members who lived at a dis- 
tance from Dublin, who, when they came 
up, were paid their fares and their resi- 
dential expenses during the poriod they 
were in Dublin; and those gentlemen 
would find themselves in the disagree- 
able predicament of being held up, 
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on the one hand, as having attended 
much more seldom than those gen- 
tlemen who habitually resided in 
Dublin; and of having, on the other 
hand, received the public money, while 
those who were resident in Dublin had 
received none. Under those circum- 
stances, he certainly could not agree 
to Sub-head 5 of the Return, because 
that was merely another form, and 
he thought an unpleasant form, of spe- 
cifying the names of those gentlemen 
who lived at a distance from Dublin, 
and who obtained payment of their ex- 
penses, without any explanation of the 
circumstances which induced them to 
ask for an allowance. Nor could he 
agree to the religious denomination of 
each member being attached to the name 
ofeach Commissioner. Upon that point, 
he must enter an absolute protest on the 
pert of the Government. To the best of 

is knowledge, during the time he had 
been connected with the Government, 
they had never given a Return of that 
nature. The utmost they had ever done 
was to give the aggregate number of 
members of each religious denomination 
in any special Body connected with the 
Public Service. He would not say that 
it had never been done by others; but, 
certainly, it had not been done in any 
Department with which he had been 
connected. He should be glad to give 
the names of the Commissioners, and 
the aggregate number of members of 
each religious denomination, but nothing 
further. Then, again, with regard to 
the number of attendances, he should be 
willing to give that, if the hon. Member 
would withdraw the Motion at the pre- 
sent moment, and allow him slightly to 
alter it, or if there was an understand- 
ing that a note might be subjoined, 
which should specify what members of 
the Board were habitually resident in 
Dublin, and what members lived at a 
distance from Dublin. If that were done, 
the objections he entertained to the 
Return would be substantially removed ; 
and although the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education would not, he thought, 
approve of the Return being given in 
any shape, because it was most unusual 
to ask for any Return of that sort, still 
if hon. Members opposite pressed it in 
the shape he had outlined, he would 
agree to give it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he quite under- 
stood that the Commissioners of Na- 
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tional Education would make a strong 
objection to this Return in its present 
shape, or, indeed, in any shape which 
human ingenuity could devise. ‘The Com- 
missioners of National Education, of all 
public Bodies in Ireland, were the most 
nervous in regard to the publicity of 
their transactions. He could, therefore, 
quite understand why the Government 
should be unwilling to give a Return 
which would supply any data to the 
House ; but would they give the dates 
of the ordinary meetings, and the Com- 
missioners present on each occasion? 
Would they give Sub-head 3? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was quite 
willing to give the first four sub-heads 
of the Return and acopy of the Minutes, 
with the exception that, in the 1st sub- 
head, he could not attach the religious 
denominations of the Commissioners. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, in that case, 
he should advise his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Biggar) to accept the Return in an 
amended shape; but he must express a 
hope that, whenever it was necessary 
for the House to have a Return, the 
unwillingness of the Department to give 
it and have criticism applied, would not 
be given as a reason for not granting 
the Return. 

Mr. HEALY suggested that the Re- 
turn should be granted now as it stood, 
and that then the Speaker should amend 
it by leaving out ‘‘ religious denomina- 
tion’’ in line 1, and the whole of Sub- 
head 5. He thought that would meet 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
would move to leave out ‘‘ religious de- 
nomination ” in Sub-head 1. 


Amendment proposed, in sub-head 
(1.) to leave out the words ‘‘and re- 
ligious denomination.” —( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and religious denomination’ stand part 
of the Question.” 


Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, he 
could not understand this difficulty about 
the religious denomination. Why should 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland object to give the 
religious denomination of the Commis- 
sioners? He (Colonel King-Harman) 
did not suppose those Commissioners 
were ashamed of their religion, and he 
did not see why their religion should 
not be given in a public Return. As to 
the allegation that they kept their pro- 











our te secret, he knew nothing about 
that; but he had invariably found them 
to be a body of men who were always 
ekg 4 willing to face the light of 

ay, and he could not see why the right 
hon. Gentleman should object to giving 
this Return in every respect. It was 
ridiculous to object to give their re- 
ligion, as if any gentleman in Ireland 
was ashamed of his religion, or as if 
there was anything wrong in their re- 
ligion, or anything to be concealed. 
There was nothing of the kind, and he 
hoped, that if the Return was granted, 
it would be given in its entirety, or not 
at all. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he could not 
agree altogether with what had fallen 
from his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel King-Harman). Not in the 
least did he suppose that the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland 
were ashamed of their religion; but he 
objected altogether to granting a Re- 
turn of this kind with regard to such a 
Body as had been assailed on the pre- 
sent occasion. The Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland had had a 
long history, and in that long history they 
had not received very fair measure at 
the hands of, at one time, one Party in 
the State, and of another Party at an- 
other time. So far as his judgment 
went, they had done a great deal of 
most excellent work in Ireland, and that 
under great difficulties. They had been 
assailed at one time by persons who 
took an extremely strong view—the high 
Protestant view; and at another time 
they had been assailed by those who 
took a very strong and extreme Roman 
Catholic view ; but through all this they 
had pursued their course with firmness 
and fairness and impartiality, and they 
had come out of all the scandalous accu- 
sations made against them very credit- 
ably. Everyone remembered the famous 
O’Keefe case, which came before this 
House on a good many occasions; and 
he thought that this Return was ob- 
viously intended for the purpose of 
founding attacks hereafter, and if the 
House granted it they would open the 
door to unpleasant controversies. The 
Education Question in Ireland was long 
the burning question of the day, and there 
had been debates in this House upon 
University Education, Intermediate Edu- 
cation, and Primary Education. The 
unfortunate circumstances connected with 
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the case of Father O’Keefe were over 
and over again brought beforethe House, 
and no result whatever came of it, ex- 
cept a great deal of heart-burning on 
both sides of the House. Who brought 
that matter forward, and for what pur- 
pose? It was brought forward because 
accusations were made against the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ire- 
land respecting their action in that 
case; but that was only part of the ques- 
tion, because Intermediate Education in 
Treland at that time had hardly shown its 
head. University Education was taken 
up and fought out on the question of re- 
ligious or denominational or united edu- 
cation. The Ministry were actually de- 
feated, and their fall was ultimately 
brought about by their defeat over that 
question. The question of University 
Education in Ireland was fortunately set 
at rest by the late Ministry, at all events 
for some time, and the Royal University 
of Ireland was proceeding with a con- 
siderable amount of success. He was 
aware that there were some outside 
questions with regard to the Queen’s 
Colleges; but he must say that the Mo- 
tion for this Return, as far as he could 
see, could have no other purpose than to 
afford material for founding some kind of 
attack upon the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education, and for re-opening the 
old controversies. As the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had said, the Commissioners 
would not at all approve of this Return, 
but not because they had anything to 
conceal; and he greatly regretted that 
the Motion had been made. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) was interest- 
ing, as his speeches always were; but 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) could not see 
the relevancy of his observations to the 
question before the House. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
there had been a great deal of progress 
in regard to education in Ireland, and 
in that he quite agreed with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. There 
were only two points between himself 
and his hon. Friend (Mr. Biggar) and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevel- 
yan). He thought Sub-head 5 was cer- 
tainly too inquisitorial, and he was glad 
that his hon. Friend had seen his way to 
omitting that portion of the Return. 
The second point of difference was with 
regard to the Ist sub-head, The hon, 
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and gallant Member for the County of | 
Dublin (Colonel King-Harman), who | 
certainly could not be supposed to be. 
predisposed in favour of any Motion | 
made by the hon. Member for Cavan | 
(Mr. Biggar), was actually more in| 
agreement with his hon. Friend than | 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland; and he | 
wished to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the religion of every 
one of these Commissioners was noto- 
rious in Ireland. Whatever else might 
be known about a man in Ireland, his 
religious persuasion was known, and, 
consequently, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be making any statement of 
anything that was not notorious in Ire- 
land. He was sorry to see that the right 
hon. Gentleman had brought into this 
matter many ideas which were just in | 
regard to England, but inappropriate in | 
regard to Ireland. The right hon. Gen- | 
tleman was a friend of religious tolera- 
tion, and thought, as he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) himself thought, that the ab- 
sence of questions as to a man’s reli- 
gious persuasion in a public office was a 
necessary corollary to religious and poli- 
tical toleration. But the right hon. 
Gentleman knew that the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland were 
selected not only for their fitness for the 
position, but also because of their reli- 
gious persuasion. They were a Body 
consisting of the representatives of the 
different religious persuasions, as well 
as of every other interest in Ireland, and 
it was as members of certain religious 
persuasions that a number of them were 
entitled to hold the position of Edu- 
cation Commissioners. Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman, in giving this 
portion of the Return, would not be 
stating anything which was not already 
notorious to the people of Ireland; but 
the object of the Return, he assumed, 
was to bring before the House in an 
official form the religious constitution of 
the Board. The Return obtained by 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
giving, in an official form and with the 
sanction of the Government, the reli- 
gious persuasion of the Irish magis- 
trates, had done a great deal to en- 
lighten public opinion on that question. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would give 
the religious persuasion only in the 
aggregate, he did not think his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Biggar) would meet him 
with any obstinate opposition; but, as 
religion in the aggregate meant the re- 








ligion of the individuals, the right hon. 
Gentleman would simply be fighting a 
shadow, and he thought that if the hon. 
Member withdrew the whole of Sub- 
head 5, the right hon. Gentleman might 
agree to give the rest of the Return in 
its present form. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he could not 
help feeling, considering the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) 
with regard to educational matters in 
Ireland, to what a lamentable position 
he had fallen. This opposition was 
very much of the type of resistance which 
would be offered to light being thrown 
on University Education in Ireland, and 
on the vast resources and emoluments 
of the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the slight benefit that accrued to 
the nation which provided those emolu- 
ments, and placed at its disposal thou- 
sands of acres of Irish land. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
objection of the Government to giving 
this Return was a most extraordinary 
objection. Why should the Return 
be refused on the ground the Govern- 
ment had advanced? If the Return, 
when granted, gave grounds for accusa- 
tions, why should they not be made? 
If it afforded no such grounds, the ac- 
cusations could not be made; but it was 
most extraordinary to refuse a Return, 
because, if the Return was granted, 
certain accusations might be founded 
upon it. Such an objection came with 
especially bad grace from hon. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House. What 
were hon. Gentlemen doing here, night 
after night, but seeking for information 
—trying to draw information from the 
Government, not on historical facts, or 
matters that could be embodied in a 
Return of this kind, but on telegrams 
only a few minutes old? They wanted 
information, and they were a most in- 
quisitorial Party themselves; and if 
they refused information on so simple a 
matter as this relating to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, why did they seek for all that in- 
formation they looked for day after day 
and night after night? Was it not for 
the purpose of founding accusations ? 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland could coolly stand 
by and seriously urge the Government 
and the House not to give this infor- 
mation, because accusations might be 
founded upon it. Who were the ac- 
cusing angels of the Government ? They 
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were the people who were in continual 
resistance to the Government; and the 
more grounds of accusation they could 
find in the newspapers, and from any 
other source, the better they were 
pleased; and yet other hon. Members 
were to be refused useful information be- 
cause they might found accusations upon 
it. That objection was of no avail or 
weight whatever. If there was any- 
thing in the complaint it was only right 
that the Return should be granted, in 
order that that complaint might be sub- 
stantiated. As to the religious objec- 
tion, he agreed with what had fallen 
from the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin County (Colonel 
King-Harman). Who was it that was 
ashamed to have his religion published 
in public Returns or in any other way ? 
The Catholic members of the Commis- 
sion were not—were the Protestant ? 
If they were not, what, then, became of 
the objection raised against the Return ? 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland would reconsider his decision, 
and would give fuller information than 
that which he had promised this even- 


ing. 

Sie. BIGGAR said, he thoroughly 
fell in with the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), to leave out 
the words ‘‘and religious denomina- 
tion” from Sub-head (1). He did not 
place any substantial value on the words, 
and should be quite content to leave 
them out. He also fully agreed with 
the suggestion that Sub-head (5)— 

‘The names and addresses of Commissioners 
(if any) who have been paid personal expenses, 
and the sum so paid to each,” 
should be left out. Probably it would 
be a mean thing to make inquiries as to 
the travelling expenses of the Commis- 
sioners. They were fully entitled to 
those expenses, seeing that they got no- 
thing for their services. If he had 
thought that any imputation would have 
been cast upon these gentlemen in con- 
sequence, he should not have put Sub- 
head (5) in the Return. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words /eft out accordingly. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of Sub-head (1.) toadd “ and the 
aggregate number of each religious denomina- 
tion in the Commission.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr: T. D. Sullivan 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-head (5.)—( dr Biggar.) 


Question ‘‘That Sub-head (5.) stand 
part of the Question,” put and negatived. 


Sub-head omitted accordingly. 


Ordered, That there be laid before this House 
‘aq Return of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, showing — 

(1.) The name of each Commissioner, and 
the aggregate number of each religious 
denomination in the Commission ; 

(2.) ‘he number of attendances made by 
each at (a.) the ordinary and (b.) special 
meetings of the Board during the twelve 
months ended the 3lst day of March 
1884 ; 

(3.) The dates on which (a.) ordinary and 
(b.) special meetings were held, and the 
names of Commissioners present on each 
occasion ; 

(4.) The number necessary to constitute a 
quorum (if any), and the number of 
occasions (if any) on which the attend- 
ance of Commissioners fell short of this 
number ;”’ 

** And, Copy of any Minutes or Regulations 
of the Board defining the constitution, duties, 
and powers of Sub-Committees.” —(Ifr. Biggar.) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MELDON said, that, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour (12.45), 
he intended to proceed, in accordance 
with the Notice he had on the Paper :— 
To call attention to the subject of the 
National system of Education in Ireland, 
especially as to the position of the 
Irish National Teachers; and to move— 

“That, having regard to the Resolution 
passed by the House of Commons on the 7th 
May 1878, and to the pledges since given on 
behalf of Her Majesty's Government, this 
House deprecates the delay which has occurred 
in removing the admitted grievances of the 
Irish National School teachers, and is of 
opinion that it was the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to have acted in conformity with 
such Resolution, and to have submitted pro- 
posals to this House for a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the claims of the Irish National School 
teachers.” 

He thought he should be able to satisfy 
the House that the facts he would have 
to bring before it would entitle him to 
claim its verdict for his Resolution. The 
grievances of the Irish National Teachers 
were brought before the House so far 
back as the year 1874—on June 7th, he 
believed. A complaint was then made 
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that the salaries of the Primary School 
Teachers were insufficient, that they 
were entitled to pensions, and that the 
number of residences supplied for them 
was insufficient. The manner in which 
the Motion was met by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Glouces- 
tershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who 
was then Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, was by making an 
entire admission of the case brought be- 
fore the House. That admission was of 
the most unqualified kind, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had asked the House to 
allow the matter to remain in the hands 
of the Government until it was settled, 
the right hon. Gentleman giving an 
undertaking that satisfactory proposals 
would be made for the removal of the 
three grievances. Nothing was done 
until the following year, when, in the 
month of June, the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought forward his proposals. He 
(Mr. Meldon) proposed to deal with only 
two of the grievances which had been 
submitted for the consideration of the 
House. The first was the question of 
salaries, and the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to deal with that in two ways. 
He added a sum to the existing salaries 
of the National School Teachers amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £60,000 a-year. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that it 
was the intention and the wish of the 
Government that the House should add 
a further sum to the remuneration of 
teachers with respect to payment by 
results, and that the results earned by 
the teachers should be divided into three 
parts—one-third, by examinations, from 
Parliament unconditionally; one-third 
from Parliament conditionally ; and the 
remaining third was to depend upon the 
discretion of the Board of Guardians, 
and carried with it the second, on con- 
ditional Government payment. The Par- 
liamentary Vote arrangement was agreed 
to, and he had nothing to say to that; 
but the other portion of the scheme had 
wholly and entirely failed. He would 
state, very shortly, what the nature of 
the arrangement was. The pupils in 
the different schools were to be examined 
for results; and, in the case of those 
who passed, the fees to which the 
teachers were to be entitled were to be 
divided, as he had said, into three parts 
—the first to be paid unconditionally, 
and the second to depend on the Guar- 
dians taxing themselves for the third. 
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It was foretold that the condition as to 
Boards of Guardians would necessarily 
be a failure; but a pledge was given to 
Parliament, to the teachers, and to the 
public of the most explicit character. 
When it was pointed out to the then 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland that the scheme would neces- 
sarily fail, he made use of these words, 
which constituted a pledge, which, to 
the present moment, remained un- 
fulfilled both to Parliament and the 
Irish teachers. He said—‘‘ We do not 
intend this to be a permanent measure. 
I consider it highly important to get 
Boards of Guardians to contribute, and 
I should like to train them up to it. If 
it succeeds, well and good, the teachers 
will be reasonably remunerated ; if not, 
the Government will take steps to secure 
that the remuneration now intended 
shall be paid to them.” These were, in 
effect, the words spoken by a Minister 
of the Crown nine years ago, and the 
gravamen of his (Mr. Meldon’s) charge 
now was, that that promise remained at 
the present moment entirely unfulfilled, 
the remuneration it was intended they 
should have remaining unpaid. It was 
foretold that this ‘‘ Permissive Act,” as 
it was called, would remain a failure. 
In 1875, 65 Unions out of the entire 
number contributed ; in 1876, 70 Unions 
contributed ; and soon until the year 
1881-2, when there were but 16 Unions 
which contributed; and last year the 
number decreased to four. They might 
assume that the substantial failure of 
the Act was proved to demonstration in 
1877, when the number of Unions con- 
tributary had fallen to 39. They were 
entitled to have the pledge given in 1875 
fulfilled, and to have the Act, which had 
proved a failure, remedied in some way. 
Up to the present time, however, no- 
thing had been done to remedy the 
failure of the Act. The Unions in Ire- 
land, or the great mass of them, had 
declined to become contributory, and 
the thing was going from bad to worse. 
The teachers, in every Union not con- 
tributory, had been debarred of a third 
of the hard-earned result fees the 
Government had given them in 1875. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it would 
have been two-thirds; but the case 
really was so flagrant, that the Govern- 
ment were obliged to step in and say— 
‘We will not insist on the condition 
that the Guardians are to contribute 
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before Parliament gives the two-thirds; 
but, if you will get made up from other 
sources, local or otherwise, a certain 
sum of money, we will contribute out of 
the Parliamentary grant as much as 
you get.” But so far as the result fees 
were concerned, they had been abso- 
lutely lost in those cases where the 
Unions had not been contributory. That 
was the position in which the salary 
question remained at the present time. 
As to the pension question, nothing was 
done from 1875 to 1878; and, as to 
residences, a Bill had been brought in 
which, for other reasons, had not worked 
satisfactorily. However, he confined 
his complaint to the two points he had 
mentioned. Nothing had been done up 
to 1878 in regard to pensions, and no- 
thing had been done to redeem the 
pledge made to the House by the Go- 
vernment. Every kind of pressure had 
been brought to bear on them to make 
them redeem their pledge. The teachers 
had been obliged to bring their case 
before the House. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 23rd April, 1884. 





MINUTES.]— Private Birt (by Order) — 
Second Reading—Trent Navigation.* 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Stren- 
sall Common * [177]; Municipal Rates * 

178}. 

Botend Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) * [170]; Sites for Churches, 
Teachers’ Residences, &c. (Ireland) [18], 
put off. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
wished, on behalf of the Government, 
to inform the House that the Business 
after the Budget to-morrow would be 
—-first, the Municipal Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill, and 
next, the Law of Evidence in Oriminal 
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Cases Bill, both Bills of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
and both to be referred to the Committee 
on Law. After that, if there were time, 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
day (Ireland) Bill would be taken. If 
the Bills were not reached to-morrow 
night after the Budget, it was proposed 
that there should be a Morning Sitting 
on Friday, when they would be taken in 
the same order. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, that 
the Question which he had upon the 
Paper had been answered by the an- 
nouncement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and it would, therefore, be unneces- 
sary for him to put it. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


-——- 0-— 


SITES FOR CHURCHES, TEACHERS’ 
RESIDENCES, &c. (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Colonel Nolan, Mr. Gray, Mr. T. P. O’ Connor, 
Mr. O’ Shea, Mr. Biggar, Mr. O'Sullivan.) 


[BILL 18.} SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Coronet NOLAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he wished to explain that it was 
one proposing to afford facilities for the 
sale of sites by owners, for the erection 
of churches, clergymen and teachers’ 
residences, and other like purposes of 
the character it indicated. The Bill was 
one which he felt confident would obtain 
the approval of the whole House. It 
was not confined to the voluntary sale 
of land by owners; but, in certain cases, 
it would give a compulsory power for 
the acquisition of these sites. However, 
with regard to the Compulsory Clause of 
the Bill, he had endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to adopt means which would 
prevent it causing inconvenience to land- 
owners and others affected by it. He 
might also mention that he had con- 
sulted with a Conservative Member 
who had suggested some alterations 
in the Bill, all of which had been ac- 
cepted by him. The Bill had been con- 
ceived and framed in a spirit of fairness ; 
and he might mention that, if any of 
the hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Con- 
servative Benches wished to insert any 
further safeguards to the rights of the 
owners, he should be happy to receive 
them, as he was desirous of purchasing 
their consent by any amount of con- 
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cession possible in that respect. There 
were two or three causes which rendered 
the introduction of this Bill necessary in 
Ireland, which he would briefly enu- 
merate. In the present state of the 
country, there were three causes which 
prevented sites being given for the pur- 
poses mentioned in the Bill in Ireland. 
The first was the way in which the land 
was tied up in Ireland. That was one 
of the reasons why it was so difficult for 
owners to dispose of their land. He 
quite allowed that landowners in Eng- 
land laboured under similar disadvan- 
tages ; but these constituted much more 
serious difficulties in Ireland than in 
the former country. The second cause 
was the prevalence amongst some owners 
of the remnants of feudal ideas. The 
third was the religious difficulty. He 
did not consider that, at present, reli- 
gious intolerance prevailed with or in- 
fluenced: the great majority of land- 
owners in Ireland ; but it unquestionably 
did with some, and there was a minority 
who were still affected by it. There 
were still a number of owners of pro- 
perty, who thought that, by the Law of 
Property, no one should have any claim 
whatever to the land—not even to a plot 
of ground which would be required for 
such a necessary purpose. However, 
the real and main difficulty was the law 
regulating the sale of land in Ireland, 
and also the arrangement under which 
these sales had to be completed. He 
was aware that the same difficulty was 
experienced in England, and it might 
be asked why it did not produce the 
same result asin Ireland? That wasan 
argument to which he would reply, by 
saying that it was always easier to get 
over difficulties of that kind in a country 
which governed itself. A bad law, 
moreover, always worked worse in a 
country like Ireland, which was under 
external rule, than it would in a country 
enjoying such advantages as England. 
There had, he said, always been large 
endowments for schools in England, and 
Education had flourished; but Educa- 
tion was prohibited in Ireland, and it 
was penal to encourage it until very 
lately. The means of Education in Ire- 
land had really only existed for the last 
80 or 40 years, and there had not been 
time to obtain these sites. People might 
think that it was very easy for the land- 
owners to sell a couple of acres of land. 
If he was able to do it, certainly, it 
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would be of great advantage; but it 
would give a very great deal of trouble 
to sell two or three acres out of 10,000 
or 12,000. The landlord might be afraid 
of a question of title being raised; he 
might have to consult two or three 
different sets of mortgagees, and one or 
two ladies with jointures on the pro- 
perty. The object of the Bill was to 
make sales of land for sites as cheap 
and easy to the landlord as possible, 
such transactions being at present very 
troublesome and costly. In the market 
town near which he (Colonel Nolan) 
lived, the Poor Law Board of which he 
happened to be Chairman, had bought a 
site of three or four acres of land, and 
for it they paid £350. Well, what were 
the law costs? They were about £300. 
He maintained that the state of the law 
which made the acquisition of £350 
worth of land cost £300 for law ex- 
penses, was a great scandal, which de- 
manded immediate attention and remedy 
The Union to which he belonged might 


_be able to pay it; but a poor Union 


could not afford to spend £300. He 
might say the costs would have been 
nearly the same, if they had only paid 
£250 for the land. It might be imagined, 
from what he had said, that they pur- 
chased this land compulsorily, and that 
they had an unwilling owner to deal 
with. On the contrary, the landlord had 
behaved extremely well to the place. It 
would, he considered, be of enormous 
advantage, if they could introduce some 
simplication of the law, which would 
make the purchase of land for special 
purposes more easy. People say—*‘ Oh! 
wait, till we have a thorough system as 
to the sale of land.”” He (Colonel Nolan) 
believed nothing would help the land- 
owners of Ireland more than a simple 
and inexpensive system for the sale of 
land; but they might have to wait a 
very long time till that took place. 
Landowners might object to the Bill, 
because it mightthrow too much land into 
the market at one time; but the small 
portion he proposed to affect by it could 
not possibly injuriously affect the price 
of land in the market. The Bill dealt 
first with providing sites for schools ; 
but it was also intended to provide sites 
for churches. It was a disgrace and a 
scandal that half-a-dozen places should 
be kept out of church accommodation, 
from the difficulty and, indeed, impos- 
sibility of obtaining sites. This Bill, 
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with a very trifling amendment, would 
certainly supply great want in - this 
direction, and it could be altered so as 
to include churches built on terminable 
leases. Then there was the case of 
houses for the clergy. There were a 
great number of cases in which clergy- 
men could not obtain a proper site on 
which to build houses, the reason for 
which was that the proprietor might im- 
pose such conditions as made it very ex- 
pee for the clergyman, or he might 

ave to deal with four, five, or six small 
proprietors. This Bill was very modest 
in its proposals, and he had restricted it 
as far as possible. Referring to the ques- 
tion of schools, he could say that the 
schools in Ireland were in an extremely 
bad state. There had been a very bad 
distribution of the schools throughout 
the country, and it had evidently been 
settled by questions other than the 
density of the population. If they asked 
the clergyman or manager, why was not 
the school in greater proximity to the 
population, the reply generally was, that 
there were difficulties about getting a 
site, that they had to go where there was 
a site, and very fortunate they thought 
themselves in getting one where they 
had it. In consequence of the choice 
of sites for schools being so limited, the 
State was wasting one-tenth of the money 
they spent on education. The children 
had often to go miles to school; and, 
although, in fine weather, it might not 
matter if they had to go an extra couple 
of miles, yet, in bad weather, it was a 
very serious thing. Their shoes were, 
perhaps, not quite suited for the weather, 
and they did not employ umbrellas. 
The result was that they often caught 
very severe colds. But that might be 
largely prevented if they had not to go 
an unnecessary distance to'school. He 
did not wish to rest his case altugether 
on his own assertions, although he had 
often seen the want of proper sites for 
schools, and for residences for the clergy. 
He would read an extract from a letter 
from the Archbishop of Tuam, in which 
he said— 


‘¢ There is a widespread feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion at the impossibility of procuring sites for 
churches and schools where they are so much 
needed.” 

He had also seen letters from other 
Bishops. The Bishop of Down wrote to 
say that he had made an arrangement to 
buy an acre and i2 perches of land at 
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£18 a-year, and after he had made this 
arrangement the agent asked him for 
what purpose he wanted the land. The 
Bishop replied that it was for a church. 
The land was then refused, although the 
proprietor formerly was willing to give 
it. In another case, in the same diocese, 
another site was refused. The Arch- 
bishop of Cashel said he could not ima- 
gine a more useful Act; but he was an 
ecclesiastic who had spent some of his 
time in the Colonies, and he pointed 
out that it prevailed in the Colonies, 
One part of his letter had a melancholy 
kind of amusement about it. He said 
he thought the Bill could have been 
drawn up in one page, because it was 
only a page long in the Colonies. He 
seemed to forget the difference in the 
land system in the Colonies. He 
(Colonel Nolan) only hoped our land 
system was something like that in the 
Colonies ; and if they had free sale of 
land in Ireland, he believed the Land 
Question would settle itself. Another 
Bishop had said of the Bill that there 
was no more crying necessity than there 
was for it. He could not get a spot on 
which to build a school, and he had 
been obliged to build new schools in 
churchyards. He (Colonel Nolan) did 
not suppose there was anything neces- 
sarily unhealthy in building schools in 
churchyards; but, still, his own idea 
was that it was not a place for building 
a school. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN asked the 
hon. and gallant Member if, by church- 
yard, the Bishop meant graveyard ? 

Coronet NOLAN said, he really 
could not say; but, in any case, a 
churchyard could not be the best place 
for a school. The same Bishop wrote 
that some of the landlords would not 
give a spot, even of the most worthless 
land, and others only onthe condition that 
the site was vested wholly in the Board ; 
and he said that it would be a terrible 
calamity to Catholics in the North of 
Ireland, if a compulsory Education Bill 
was passed while this state of things 
lasted. His Lordship evidently feared 
that they might be driven into National 
schools, which were not managed in the 
manner that Catholic schools were, if a 
compulsory Education Act were passed 
before these sites were granted. Besides 
these letters from Bishops, he had a 
letter from Father Crealey, who had 
done a great deal of good in the coun- 
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ties of Galway, Mayo, and Connemara, 
in which he said that two sites for 
schools were refused in the parish of 
Moyrust, in Connemara; two more were 
refused by one landlord in the parish of 
Omagh ; another by a landlord in the 
parish of Omagh; and in another parish 
two were refused. Since August last, 
in Mayo, he had been refused sites for 
schools by three different landlords. In 
every instance in Connemara, and, he be- 
lieved, in some of the instances in Mayo, 
the land asked for was barren and rocky, 
and of no agricultural value. A great 
many clergymen in Ireland were also put 
to great shifts for want of small pieces 
of land for the erection of residences, 
schools, and school residences, and he 
maintained that a Bill which merely 
afforded facilities for the building of 
churches would not be complete. He 
only asked that each schoolmaster might 
be allowed three statute acres. At pre- 
sent, those persons had to spend a large 
part of their incomes on those necessaries 
of life which they could produce for 
themselves at great saving if they had 
this land. According to a pamphlet 
published by the Irish School Teachers, 
their Body numbered 7,429, and of these 
only 1,515, or 20 per cent, were provided 
with residences, leaving 80 per cent un- 
provided ; and it was set forth that these 
figures compared very unfavourably 
with those for England and Scotland, 
although the accommodation was not 
wanted nearly so much in those coun- 
tries as in Ireland. But the National 
School Inspectors, as well as the 
teachers, had expressed views favour- 
able to such legislation. In support of 
this statement, he (Colonel Nolan) would 
refer hon. Members to several letters 
which he had seen from National 
School Inspectors in Ireland, including 
those of Mr. Greer, Mr. M‘Aulay, Mr. 
Eardley, and Mr. Keenan. These com- 
munications, written before the intro- 
duction of the present Bill, advocated 
the adoption of some such legislation as 
this now proposed, in regard to sites for 
schools, declaring that the wretched 
cabins in which the National School 
Teachers were obliged to reside in some 
districts of the country rendered study 
almost impossible; and that the absence 
of proper school residences rendered it 
necessary for some schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses to walk as much as 12 
miles a-day. The statements of the 
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Government School Inspectors, in fact, 
could not be more strongly in support of 
the Bill if they had been written to 
order. In what he proposed, he was 
not asking for an increase to the salaries 
of the National School Teachers, directly 
or indirectly, even by giving free resi- 
dences—indeed, the teachers themselves, 
in the pamphlet, declared that they 
would be willing to pay for the sites by 
annual instalments. ‘They would like 
to have free residences, and they thought 
they had a fair claim for increased sala- 
ries; but they, at the same time, re- 
garded the question of sites quite apart 
from the question of increase of salaries. 
As to the machinery of the Bill, he was 
not wedded to his own proposal, save, 
perhaps, to that part affecting cheapness 
of Law costs. He should also have no 
objection to accepting the Board: of 
Works as the executive authority in 
preference to the Local Government 
Board ; and, if it were desired, would be 
agreeable to meeting Members who were 
not favourably disposed in the Smoking 
Room to settle the question. [ Laughter. | 
Well, meetings of that kind had taken 
place with regard to other measures, if 
not in the Smoking Room, at any rate 
in the Conference Room—notably as re- 
garded the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Bill in the last Parliament—and 
he should be disposed to welcome such 
a mode of settling any difference there 
might be as to machinery; or to send 
the Bill to a Select Committee for the 
purpose, if hon. Members preferred it. 
He should also be willing to modify the 
safeguards he had proposed in the Bill, 
or to meet Conservative Members half- 
way on any point, in order to secure the 
principle of the Bill and make it a work- 
ing measure. Furthermore, he would 
point out to Irish Conservative land- 
owners, that the object of the Bill was 
not to confiscate any part of their pro- 
perty, but that a fair price would be 
paid for the land compulsorily ac- 
quired. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Leitrim County 
(Colonel Tottenham), who had given 
Notice of opposition to the measure, 
should remember that he had himself 
acquired land compulsorily. He had 
constructed a railway, acquiring land 
for the purpose from his neighbours; 
for though the line ran through his own 
property, it also went beyond it. That 
railway was a public benefit, no doubt, 
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as well as a benefit individually, to the 
hon. and gallant Member; but so would 
the granting of compulsory sites under 
this Bill be a benefit to the people of 
Ireland. He would, therefore, urge the 
hon. and gallant Member to agree to an 
extension of the principle recognized in 
his own railway scheme. It had been 
said that the Oonservative Members 
themselves gave sites for school-houses, 
churches, and residences; but that was 
no argument against the Bill, for the 
reason that it was only the most popular 
Conservatives who were returned to 
Parliament. Those hon. Gentlemen were 
good landlords; but there were a large 
number of other landlords in Ireland 
who had no desire to get into Parlia- 
ment, or who knew they had no chance 
of ever being returned, and who would 
refuse voluntarily to surrender sites, 
however convenient their property might 
be, for the purposes of education. At 
resent, it was to the best-natured land- 
ords the teachers and clergymen went 
for the facilities they desired; and, 
therefore, an extra burden was thrown 
upon those gentlemen, and this extra 
burden would continue, from time to 
time, to be imposed until the State took 
the matter into its hands. He main- 
tained that he had presented to the 
Government a very strong case for the 
granting of compulsory powers. He 
did not expect an absolute refusal from 
them in point of principle, for he did 
not think they could possibly get over 
the statements of their own Inspectors. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers might say they 
were such a perfect Government that 
they had every possible remedy for 
every possible grievance in their port- 
folios, and that they would, at some 
future time, legislate on this subject. 
Such an answer would be as bad as un- 
willingness to do anything, for it would 
mean that they had so many Bills to 
past that one was bound to block the 
other, and that nothing would be done 
on any subject until action was rendered 
necessary by violent agitation. To his 
mind, the Government would be setting 
a very bad example if they refused to 
act until forced by agitation, though he 
was sorry to say that the history of the 
past few years showed that they never 
did do anything until they were forced 
by such agitation. There was no pros- 
pect of the Government being able to 
pass a Bill on the subject either that or 
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the next Session ; and he hardly thought 
that, if the next Government chanced to 
be Conservative, there would be much 
hope of the matter being taken up by 
them. If the present Government would 
undertake to take up the measure, or to 
introduce a similar one, and pass it 
through this year, he should only be too 
delighted, and would himself abstain 
from proceeding any further with the 
present proposals. All he wanted them 
to assent to was the principle of the 
Bill. Its machinery he would leave to 
them, even were it such as he could not 
readily sympathize with. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he rose to 
second the Motion with great pleasure, 
because he believed there were few Bills 
brought before the House which would 
be of more service than this. There was 
not a county in Ireland in whieh the 
want of such a measure was not deeply 
felt. In the county which he had the 
honour to represent (Limerick), although 
a rich county, many of the clergymen’s 
and teachers’ residences were a disgrace 
to a civilized nation. In one case which 
he knew, where the clergyman’s resi- 
dence was partly constructed out of an 
old police barrack, the clergyman had 
to come every morning to his church, a 
distance of over three miles, and the 
same returning. His residence, which 
was at the extreme end of the parish, 
was the only one he could get. He 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) did not wish to make a 
personal attack on anyone; but he must 
say that three very extensive landowners 
held all the land surrounding the church, 
and none of them would give the smallest 
portion of land for a residence for the 
clergyman. The tenants in several places 
around the chureh would give the re- 
quired number of acres, but none of the 
landowners would consent. He was sorry 
to see that the Amendment to reject the 
Bill was put down by one of the largest 
landowners in that House. It was un- 
fortunate for the landlord class that they 
would not learn, even at the last mo- 
ment, that even when they saw their 
power was dying out, they still did 
things which made them objectionable 
in the eyes of the country. In another 
portion of his county, the clergyman, 
after waiting for years before he could 
get a place for his residence, was at last 
compelled to build a house in a very 
small churchyard not three times the 
size of the House of Commons. There 
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he had to make his garden and the 
stable for his horse, and all the necessary 
requirements. Inanothercase, theclergy- 
man had to take part of the old chapel, 
in order to make a school-house, be- 
cause he could not get a site; and that 
occurred, too, in the rich county of 
Limerick. In the very same parish, 
there was no residence at present for 
either the male or the female teacher, 
and he had known the female teacher 
to walk every morning three miles to 
her duty. In another case, a male 
school, a female school, and a residence 
for the female teacher had to be built 
within thechurchyard, which wasscarcely 
100 yards square, and yet the land sur- 
rounding the church was held by three 
large owners. The male teacher had to 
go two miles to a miserable residence. 
Then, in towns, a great many of the 
teachers had to go into lodgings, where 
they got a miserable room for which 
they had to pay largely. Both teachers 
and clergymen, in fact, were in a miser- 
able way in the country for want of 
residences. He believed the Bill con- 
tained sufficient safeguards to protect 
the interests of the landlords; and, if it 
did not, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, the promoters would be glad to 
make any and as many alterations to 
meet their views as they pleased. Those 
who sought that legislation had no ob- 
jection to pay the full value of land. 
All they wanted was that, where the 
landlords would not give voluntarily, 
they should be compelled to give it. It 
was true there was an Act giving power 
to purchase; but they could not pur- 
chase unless they had powers to compel 
both occupier and owner. They wanted 
nothing unreasonable or unfair, and 
they trusted the Government would not 
stand in the way of remedying a grievous 
injustice. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Colonel Nolan.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
Bill showed they had not yet settled the 
Land Question of Ireland. His hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Nolan) had 
shown a great grievance to exist in Ire- 
land which demanded the attention of 
the House. There was no evil in Ireland 
so great, even after all the reforms 
made by Parliament, as the limited 
ownership of the land. It existed to so 
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great an extent that, at that moment, 
one-third of the land was in the hands 
of fewer than 300 persons. Under such 
a condition of things, no doubt, there 
was great hardship in connection with 
the obtaining of sites for objects of 
public importance and utility; but his 
hon. and gallant Friend, when he asked 
the House to adopt the Bill, must bear 
in mind that, in reference to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, there was nothing 
in the particular circumstances of Ire- 
land in which that country so greatly 
differed from England and Scotland, 
and English and Scotch Members who 
voted for it would not be committed to 
its principle in regard to their own 
countries. With reference to what had 
been said as to the acquisition of land 
for the purposes of schools, he was not 
able to go further with the hon. and 
gallant Member than to say that, for all 
purposes on which the nation were 
agreed, it was right and proper that 
power should be given for the compul- 
sory acquisition of land. Parliament 
having agreed that education was a 
matter of primary national concern, for 
which the Government was bound to 
make provision, he (Mr. Arnold) quite 
agreed that if there was no power 
now existing in the Government of Ire- 
land to take compulsory sites for the 
education of the people, such power 
ought to be vested in them. But was 
there no such power? He believed, at 
all events as far as England was con- 
cerned, there was unquestionably power 
for the Privy Council Office, in all the 
educational arrangements throughout 
the country, to acquire sites for the 
building of schools in any and every 
part of Great Britain compulsorily ; and 
if the law of Ireland were not so com- 
prehensive as that, he was disposed to 
say that the sooner it was amended the 
better. But his hon. and gallant Friend 
was not content with asking that that 
power should be vested in the Irish Na- 
tional Board of Education. His Bill 
went very much further, and asked that 
all recognized religious deuominations 
in Ireland should have power to pur- 
chase land compulsorily. That, perhaps, 
would work very well in Ireland, where 
there were, certainly, only two or three 
religious denominations which were in 
great prominence; but in the United 
Kingdom there were 75. [{Mr. War- 
Ton: 160.] There were certainly not 
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fewer than 75 Christian sects in this 
country who, if this Bill applied to 
England as well as to Ireland, would 
have the power of making representa- 
tions to the Local Government Board to 
obtain power for the compulsory acqui- 
sition of land. The Local Government 
Board would, if they made a restriction, 
have to say invidiously which of these 
sects should have the right of compul- 
sory purchase. It would be impossible 
to sever the religious question from the 
decision which would have to be given. 
Though some hon. Members might not 
believe it, he was a stickier for rights of 
property. He had no desire to promote 
legislation at the expense of the rights 
of property; but he did desire to multi- 
ply owners of property so as to give a 
larger choice to would-be purchasers, 
instead of depending on one or two 
great landlords. He would earnestly 
entreat hon. Members from Ireland, in- 
stead of bringing forward a measure 
like this, to use all their endeavours to 
promote the multiplication of owner- 
ships in Ireland. An Act of the time of 
George III. had allowed one religious 
Body only to acquire land compulsorily. 
That had been the order of legislation 
which had prevailed in that House at 
one time, when there was an alien 
Church in Ireland, and when it was pre- 
sumed that everyone was of one mind in 
religious matters. Now it would be 
absurd to propose such an Act as that, 
because it would be entirely against the 
sentiment of the people. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, in proposing the 
Bill, had made one observation, at least, 
that was sensible—that if they had a 
free system of land transfer there would 
be no difficulty in this matter. He fully 
agreed with that sentiment, and until 
they had Land Laws such as existed in 
Australia and other Colonies, this diffi- 
culty would undoubtedly occur. He 
sympathized with the difficulties which 
occasionally existed where the Roman 
Catholic community were brought face 
to face with Protestant landlords, who 
would not afford facilities for the erection 
of churches and schools ; but he declined 
to vote forthe measure. If the Bill had 
only referred to education, he would 
have heartily supported it. 

Corone, KING-HARMAN, in rising 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months said, in his 
opinion, there was very little argument 
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advanced in its favour, and, therefore, 
very little for him to answer. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold), and who had given 
them a lecture on various religions, 
and on political economy, about which 
he appeared to know something, had 
made a charge against the Protestant 
landlords of Ireland, that they placed 
themselves in direct opposition to their 
Roman Catholic brethren on the subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I did 
nothing of the sort. I said when such 
cases occurred, I sympathized with the 
Roman Catholics. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
was in the recollection of the House, and 
he thought the House would agree with 
him that the hon. Member did make 
that charge against the Protestant land- 
lords of Ireland. In doing so, the hon. 
Member showed his absolute ignorance 
of the subject. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway County (Colonel 
Nolan), in moving the second reading 
of the Bill, appealed to the Conservatives 
as Conservatives, and the landlords as 
landlords, not to oppose it now. He 
(Colonel King-Harman) thought that 
the giving of power to three persons, to 
be called ‘‘ Trustees,” to seize any pro- 
perty they liked for these indefinite 
purposes, was as likely to injure the 
tenant farmers as it was to injure the 
landlords, and, perhaps, more ; because, 
whereas the landlord would get com- 
pensation, the tenant farmer would be 
turned out of the land without compen- 
sation, which would mean, according to 
hon. Members below the Gangway, a 
sentence of death. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Prime Minister. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, the 
Prime Minister used the expression, and 
it was often cheered and endorsed by 
hon. Members below the Gangway. 
Now, his objection to the Bill was that 
it was absolutely unnecessary, and would 
be used for the purpose of annoyance 
end little else. In his own experience, 
the difficulties of obtaining land for the 
purposes in question seldom occurred, 
and were by no means so great as 
had been alleged. It had been said 
that the landlords could not part with 
their land. There might be a difficulty 
in selling it; but there was no difficulty 
under the present system in letting a 
plot of ground sufficient either for a 
place of worship or a school on what 
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amounted practically to a perpetuity. 
When any difficulty did arise, it was 
because the landlord objected to the site 
selected, but was ready to give another. 
In the counties with which he was con- 
nected there was no difficulty found, 
and he was always ready to give such 
sites. Indeed, one of the things most 
remarkable about Ireland was the large 
number of handsome Roman Catholic 
churches that were to be found every- 
where throughout the country ; for even 
in times of poverty and distress the 
people were ready to build churches of 
a high order. One objection to the 
giving of sites which he had known to 
arise was that the tenant farmers did 
not like to have a church or school in 
their neighbourhood, on the ground of 
the damage that the children would do 
on their way to the school in trespassing 
after birds and other objects over adjoin- 
ing grounds. Surely,: gentlemen and 
farmers living in the neighbourhood had 
as much right to a voice in the matter 
as the persons who chose the site. He 
opposed the Bill because its principle 
was thoroughly vicious and radically 
wrong, and because its machinery was 
absurd and ridiculous. There were 40 
religious denominations in Ireland, 
each of whom under the Bill would be 
entitled to take 12 acres wherever it 
liked. Any three persons, even persons 
who might not have anything to do with 
the parish or know anything about it, 
might come down and say—‘‘ You are 
very badly off here for a teacher’s resi- 
dence ; we shall get you one ;’’ and then 
these three persons were to become 
trustees, and the teacher was to be 
under their thumb. They would have 
power to go down and take 12 acres of 
land anywhere they liked for a teacher’s 
and clergyman’s residence, and a school 
and church; and if the Bill passed, 
people would probably find a church of 
one particular denomination in Ireland 
at one end of their land, and a Quaker’s 
meeting-house at the other. Then the 
Bill could be used, as the Labourers’ 
Act was now being used, simply as an 
instrument of intimidation and torture. 

Laughter.| It was thoroughly well 

nown that the Labourers’ Act was now 
being used so as to put up labourers’ 
houses on the lands of every loyal and 
respectable man that could be found in 
a Union; but he (Colonel King-Harman) 
had never found that the Land League 
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Guardians were as anxious to have 
such houses placed on their own lands. 
Whenever there was a man in the 
district who had voted against them or 
their Party, it was at once proposed to 
settle six or seven labourers on his 
holding. The Bill, if it were passed, 
would be used in the same way. It 
would be used for the purpose of terror- 
izing the tenants. Further than that, 
the safeguards which were contained in 
the Bill as to the trustees were abso- 
lutely illusory. What was going to be 
done after they had made the schools ? 
Supposing that the school broke down 
altogether, what were they going to do 
with it? Were the trustees to put the 
money in their pockets? Yet they were 
to erect these buildings all over the 
country, and put them into the hands of 
three trustees, who were self-elected, 
and over whom there was no control. 
He also thought that the matter being 
referred to the Local Government Board 
was not a sufficient guarantee, as the 
Local Government Board in Ireland 
had shown itself to be a remarkably 
‘‘squeezable’”’ Body at the present 
moment, as he knew. It was said that 
this 12 acres of land would not be taken 
from inside demesnes; but that was all 
‘‘elap-trap,”’ for the farmer, who only 
owned from 15 to 20 acres, valued his 
plot of land quite as much as he (Colonel 
King-Harman) did his demesne. He 
supposed that the supporters of the Bill 
would not take the land from their own 
friends; but he had as much right to see 
that his friends would be protected, 
The Bill he believed to be one of the 
most absurd ever brought before the 
House, and was contrary to all pre- 
cedent and common sense; and he did 
not see how any Government could sup- 
port it. He therefore earnestly moved 
its rejection. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day six months.” — (Colonel King- 
Harman.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he had to com- 
plain that the hon. and gallant Member 
for the County of Dublin (Colonel King- 
Harman) had taken away almost all the 
arguments he (Mr. Warton) was about 
to advance against the Bill. However, 
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there were some of its provisions which 
had not been criticized, and to which he 
thought attention should be called, as 
to his mind they were most absurd. He 
was deeply grateful to the Irish Mem- 
bers when they brought forward a Bill ; 
for, even although it might be absurd, 
there was always some fun called forth. 
He was amused by the reference of the 
hon. and gallant Member for the County 
of Dublin to trespassing schoolboys. It 
reminded him of the manner in which a 
high authority had described the office 
of the teacher— 


‘Tt is a gentle task to rear the tender mind, 
and teach the young idea how to shoot.”’ 


He, therefore, on account of the poetic 
originality which was displayed by the 
Irish Members, was always inclined to 
forgive them—even for some of their 
schemes of plunder. He, however, 
must dissent from the manner in which 
they drafted their Bills. In the present 
case the Bill was so vaguely worded that 
it left in perfect uncertainty the amount 
of land that might be taken under its 
provisions. Beyond that, there were 
several other clauses in the Bill which, 
he argued, were not sufficiently explicit, 
a circumstance which, he thought, was 
to be attributed to the fact that the hon. 
_ and gallant Member who introduced the 
Bill (Colonel Nolan) was not a lawyer. 
The effect of the Bill would be mis- 
chievous, and its whole object was 
malicious. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Warton) was very fond of 
poetry. He (Mr. Gray) wondered had 
he ever heard of a celebrated poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Who Killed Cock Robin?” He 
wondered had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ever heard the historic 
lines— 

** Who saw him die ? 

I, said the fly, with my little eye, 

I saw him die.’’ 
The hon. and learned Member seomed 
to be possessed of ‘‘a little eye” of a 
most miscroscopic description. He had 
referred, in a very interesting manner, 
to the fact that the hon. and gallant 
Member who had introduced the Bill 
(Colonel Nolan) was no lawyer. Well, 
he (Mr. Gray) understood that the Bill 
had been drafted by a Queen’s Counsel, 
who had probably had as much practi- 
cal experience of law as the hon. and | 
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learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down. The hon. and learned Member 
had criticized some of the smaller provi- 
sions of the Bill; but he had not at- 
tempted to show that there was not a 
necessity for such a Bill; in fact, he 
(Mr. Gray) thought he had not touched 
the main spirit of the Bill at all. His 
speech would have been more appro- 
priate on the Committee stage. He 
had also listened to the reckless objec- 
tions of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Dublin County (Colonel King-Har- 
man), who appeared to be ready to back 
himself as a sort of ‘‘ special prize bam- 
boozler.”’ . Probably, however, the hon. 
and gallant Member knew well how to 
lay out his money in making bets in 
that character; but he (Mr. Gray) wished 
to remind the hon. and gallant Member 
that most persons were inclined to be 
guided by ‘‘ public form” when doing 
so; and, therefore, judging by the 
‘public form” of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman on the present occasion, he 
would not be inclined to back him as the 
special prize bamboozler which he had 
described himself. In his speech he 
had managed to discover a considerable 
amount of absurdity in the Bill—indeed, 
in the way he had criticized it, it was 
very absurd. The ‘idea of people 
building churches for the purpose of 
terrorizing landlords” had never been 
heard of before, most assuredly. [Colo- 
nel Kinc-Harman: I said terrorizing 
the tenants.] He would aecept the 
correction of the hon. and galiant Mem- 
ber; but must say that the idea of 
building churches for terrorizing those 
for whose benefit they were erected was 
exceedingly comic indeed. He was sorry 
that the hon. and gallant Member had 
not considered the Bill in a somewhat 
more serious spirit. It was simply ridi- 
culous to imagine that the churches 
would be erected with any idea of ter- 
rorizing over anyone. The hon. and 
gallant Member must be aware of the 
public sources from which the money 
would come, and must know that the 
ratepayers would supply the funds re- 
quired. The money being obtained 
from private individuals, he (Mr. Gray) 
would ask the House, was it likely that 
it would be expended in any scheme for 
terrorizing over landlords or respectable 
tenants; but rather for the purpose of 
supplying a public want in the locality. 
The fact that the proposal would have 
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to be supported by the Guardians of the 
Union, and other persons in the district, 
when there was an intention to erect 
school - houses, teachers’ residences, or 
manses in a district, ought to be a suffi- 
cient guarantee against all the imagi- 
nary and somewhat comic terrors which 
the hon.. and gallant Gentleman had 
conjured up against the Bill. It was 
manifest that, when a schvol was pro- 
posed to be erected in a locality by pub- 
lic subscription, in order to supply a 
public want, it was the best possible 
guarantee that it would be preserved 
for the purpose for which it was erected. 
The very name of trustees would be 
sufficient to guarantee that the buildings 
would be preserved for their proper pur- 
pose, as would the trustees of a marriage 
settlement, for instance. The other cri- 
ticisms of the hon. and gallant Member 
were not at all relevant to the Bill. He 
(Mr. Gray) ventured to say he could not 
quote a single Act of Parliament deal- 
ing with the acquisition of land in large 
tracts which contained the provisions 
which he seemed to think should be re- 
quired in order to obtain a few acres. 
[Oolonel Kinc-Harman : The Tramways 
and Public Companies Act.} If that 
Act did contain those provisions, it was 
quite an exceptional Act to all others. 
The hon. and gallant Member had not 
opposed the main principles of the Bill, 
but merely some trivial details, which 
could be better dealt with in Committee. 
The one and only question, as to whe- 
ther, in Ireland, when the public of a 
certain locality were, owing to one cir- 
cumstance or another, unable to procure 
land for the public purposes enumerated 
in the Bill, had not been considered by 
him at all. There was no doubt, he 
(Mr. Gray) believed, that that was the 
case in a number of instances; and, 
therefore, when it was required for 
public and useful purposes of that cha- 
racter, some provision should be made 
for the acquisition of land by Act of 
Parliament. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had apparently a strong objection to 
Boards of Guardians ; but he (Mr. Gray) 
would like to remind him that these 
bodies were already armed with far 
more power than was sought under this 
Bill under the Sanitary Acts; and there 
was no reason why there should not be 
some provision which would facilitate 
such useful works as the erection of 
places of public worship and places of 
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public instruction. for children. He 
would not weary the House by giving 
any quotations in support of the case, 
but would merely direct their attention 
to a communication which he had re- 
ceived from a clergyman in the county 
he represented (Carlow), which he 
thought would make apparent to the 
House the necessity which existed for 
such an Act. Following the example of 
a previous speaker, he would not seek 
to introduce any bitterness into that 
debate by mentioning the name of the 
landlord. The letter stated that they 
had been repeatedly refused the site for 
a schoolhouse, and had been threatened 
by the Commissioners with a withdrawal 
of the teachers’ salaries on account of 
the dilapidated condition of the house. 
The landlord, who was a dignitary of 
the Episcopalian Ohurch, refused to grant 
the site. Would the hon. and gallant 
Member, who, he believed, showed a 
most liberal example upon his: own 
estates in this respect, desire that such a 
state of things as was shown by this 
letter, and which was not exceptional, 
should be continued? If the hon. and 
gallant Member objected to any particu- 
lar machinery, they were perfectly ready 
to introduce such safeguards as might 
be thought desirable; but he thought 
that the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was a thoroughly reliable 
safeguard. As regarded the principle of 
the Bill, he would ask, was it or was it 
not reasonable that, in a parish where a 
site for a church or school could not be 
found, owing to the hostility of the land- 
owners in the neighbourhood—for they 
knew that a single landlord would be 
oftenthe owner of a whole district—some 
provision should be made for complying ~ 
with the requirements of the people in 
this respect? A great absentee land- 
lord, who absolutely put his foot down 
and refused such facilities, practically 
centrolled a whole parish, and could 
refuse all reasonable facilities for the 
education of the children or conveni- 
ence of the public in his locality. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
see his way to having some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill adopted by the Go- 
vernment. They could, of course, then 
be simplified or improved as far as might 
be deemed desirable, for the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who brought it for- 
ward (Colonel Nolan) was not wedded 
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to the machinery, and he would have no 
objection to alterations in points of 
detail. However that might be, there 
could be no reasonable objection to the 
principle of the Bill. Surely the time 
had come when the Government should 
do something in the matter to meet what 
was recognized as a public necessity, by 
giving some assurance that they would 
adopt a course which would give much 
satisfaction in Ireland, and remove a 
very just cause of complaint. 

Mr. P. MARTIN, in supporting the 
second reading, said, it was remarkable 
that hon. Members who had opposed 
the Bill claimed credit for having, of 
their own accord, so far as they were 
individually eoncerned, given practical 
effect to the principle of the Bill. Their 
criticisms had been directed mainly to 
the manner in which the Bill had been 
drafted and the machinery provided. He 
would suggest it was contrary to prece- 
dent and most unfair to thus, on thesecond 
reading of a Bill, enter into the discus- 
sion of matters which were more proper 
to be considered in Committee. The only 
question now to be debated was as to 
the principle of the Bill—whether it was 
right or wrong—whether it was reason- 
able that facilities should be granted for 
the erection of schools and schoolhouses ; 
and he contended that a strong case had 
been made out, showing the necessity 
of the Bill. In his opinion, it was 
absolutely necessary that compulsory 
powers should be granted for obtaining 
sites for places of worship and teachers’ 
residences. Those sites had undoubtedly 
been refused in Ireland ; and he believed 
that the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
_ Gray) had left nothing unanswered in 
the speech of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Dublin County (Colonel King- 
Harman). The Bill should, therefore, 
be allowed to pass the second reading, 
and any Amendments which it was de- 
sired should be made in it should be 
[a ree in Committee. He (Mr. P. 

artin) was surprised that the hon. and 
gallant Member should have thrown 
aspersions on the Local Government 
Board. If a dispute arose between par- 
ties in respect to a school site, there 
must be an impartial authority to settle 
the matter; and where could they have a 
more impartial authority than the Local 
Government Board, which was a Govern- 
ment institution? That the Bill was ab- 
solutely necessary was clearly proved by 
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the evidence brought before the House. 
The Reports of the Inspectors of Schools 
proved that it was required for educa- 
tional purposes. He believed, under 
an Act recently passed for Scotland, 
powers similar to those sought for in 
the present Bill had been given. He 
could give several instances where there 
had been most wanton and unreasonable 
refusal on the part of owners in fée to 
grant sites for chapels. Not 20 miles 
from Dublin there was a very extensive 
estate owned by a Nobleman now dead, 
and every lease on that estate contained 
a covenant that the tenant should not 
give a site on his land for a church; and 
the consequence was that for years no 
Roman Catholic church could be erected, 
and Divine Service had to be carried on 
in a room granted by a hotel-keeper for 
the purpose. He would remind the 
House, unless clearly shown that these 
sites were, in fact, required for the public 
good, and that the refusal was unreason- 
able; the compulsory powers could not . 
be enforced. The Bill had been intro- 
duced by his hon. and gallant Friend in 
no sectarian spirit. The principle had 
been already sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature in Scotland and in this country. 
They already had the principle of com- 
pulsory purchase of sites applying to 
Board schools in England, and also the 
principle of compulsory purchase of sites 
for churches of the Established reli- 
gion in England. Why not, therefore, 
apply the principle which obtained for 
the wealthy classes of England to the 
poorer Catholics and the poorer Dissen- 
ters of Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that as no 
hon. Member on the Opposition side of 
the House rose to answer the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. P. Martin), it might, per- 
haps, be convenient if he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
now stated to the House the views of 
the Government on the subject. The 
opinion of the Government was perfectly 
clear as to the course which they would 
propose to take. That opinion he would 
state clearly to the House, and he 
hoped to be able to commend it to the 
House also. The Bill contained a great 
deal that was new. In the first place, 
the process which it proposed to apply 
was new. It would apply to compulsory 
purchases, sections of the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act; but it would apply 
them under circumstances essentially 
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different from those in which they had 
. been hitherto exercised. The Bill pro- 
posed that any persons three in number, 
with the assent of 100 ratepayers, might 
present a petition to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, asking for an Order to en- 
able them compulsorily to take land for 
sites for churches and schools, and for 
teachers’ and clergymen’s residences. 
This petition was to be forwarded to 
the Board of Guardians, who were, how- 
ever, only to be the channel of commu- 
nication with the Local Government 
Board; and then came the important 
difference between the mode of proceed- 
ing under the Bill and that adopted in 
all Acts of Parliament previously passed 
dealing with cognate subjects. In all 
similar cases, at present, an Order made 
by a Body in the position of the Local 
Government Board for the compulsory 
purchase of land was a Provisional 
Order only. If, for example, the Londor 
School Board desired to take a site com- 
pulsorily, a Provisional Order only was 
granted; and if the compulsory taking 
of the site was opposed by any persons 
interested, the Provisional Order might 
assume the form of a Private Bill, when 
evidence could be taken and the rights 
of those interested could be ascertained. 
But, according to the Bill before the 
House, the Order would be absolute; 
and when once the Local Government 
Board had made that Order all persons 
concerned would have to abide by it. 
That would be quite a new system of 
procedure, and the objects to which it 
would be applied were also new, and 
that was a very grave matter indeed. 
Some hon. Members—the hon. and 
learned Member‘for Kilkenny, and the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), 
for instance—said that a Bill like the 
present ought to be met at the stage of 
second reading by acceptance or resist- 
ance to its principle, and that the only 
question to be decided that afternoon 
was whether the principle of the mea- 
sure was right or wrong. Now, he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) should say that he thought 
these hon. Members were carrying that 
principle much too far. "Wednesday was 
too often used as if it were Tuesday or 
Friday, and Bills were brought forward 
which the House should not accept, and 
hon. Members voted for them, merely 
because there was something in the 
principle of those measures which they 
approved. Now, there was something 
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in the principle of the present Bill 
which the Government approved, and 
with regard to which they would give a 
practical sign of their approbation ; but 
he thought the Government, if, because 
they approved of a certain part of the 
Bill, voted for a principle which they 
considered utterly unlike that which they 
should apply, would be establishing a 
very serious precedent. Their approba- 
tion, therefore, would not go far enough 
to justify them in voting for the second 
reading. He regretted very much, and 
thought it very unfortunate, that on 
Wednesdays Bills of this important 
character were discussed before such a 
small section of the Honse. The result 
was that last year they passed unani- 
mously on a Wednesday a measure into 
which such alterations were introduced 
by the Government that it partook of 
the character of a Government Bill—he 
meant the Labourers’ Bill. Now, that 
Bill was brought forward and agreed 
to, in what appeared at the time to be 
a perfectly unanimous House ; and when 
an assurance was given in consequence 
by the Government that they would 
carry it into law, a great number of 
Members came to them, and appealed 
to them not to carry out their pro- 
mises, on the ground that it would be a 
very serious step to take to establish the 
new principles embodied in the mea- 
sure in question. Instead of acting in 
that manner, Members ought to attend 
and discuss the second reading of Bills 
like this, so that the Government might 
hear their views. Then the Government 
would know what to take and what to 
reject, and then a Bill relating to Ire- 
land, accepted with apparent unanimity, 
or almost unanimity, in what consti- 
tuted the House of Commons at the mo- 
ment, might be quoted as a precedent 
for other measures. Now, what were 
the objects to which compulsory purchase 
was to be applied under the Bill? That 
was the question for consideration, and, 
as he thought, by far the most important 
part was that relating to the compulsory 
purchase of sites for schools. However, 
he was not at allsatisfied with that part 
of the Bill which related to schools, 
because, as far as he could gather, the 
Bill would allow private schools and 
schools established by religious denomi- 
nations and not brought under Govern- 
ment inspection to be erected on sites 
compulsorily purchased. The hon. and 
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allant Member opposite (Colonel 

olan), in bringing forward the Bill, 
had made the most interesting speech 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) had ever heard him 
deliver, and he had heard him de- 
liver very interesting speeches. He 
had brought forward a large body 
of evidence to show the necessity of the 
measure. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Dublin County (Colonel King- 
Harman), who moved its rejection, strong 
in the consciousness of what he had him- 
self done to help forward education, said 
there was no difficulty in obtaining sites 
for schools. Now, that was not the view 
of the Government as regarded the 
question. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment this was a very great and a very 
crying grievance. The statistics on the 
subject which he had before him were 
almost unanswerable, and the com- 
plaints respecting it were not in any 
way exaggerated. Out of 7,302 schools, 
1,704 were without out-offices. The 
Commissioners of National Education 
had a strong objection to allowing 
schools to be erected on sites used for 
strictly religious purposes; and yet in 
340 cases the Commissioners had to 
erect schools on such sites, because they 
could not obtain sites elsewhere. - At 
present, in the cases of 107 new schools 
which the Commissioners considered 
were absolutely required, the promoters 
of them could not obtain sites; and in 
86 of these cases the deadlock was in 
consequence of the refusal of the land, 
lords to provide the land; and in 21 
because of the refusal of the tenants in 
occupation of the land. Again, in the 
cases of 246 schools managers found 
great difficulty in obtaining the suitable 
sites for the rebuilding and enlarge- 
ment of schools which were in an im- 
perfect condition. Innumerable in- 
stances could be cited from the Reports 
of the Inspectors to show how impossible 
it was to obtain sites. In one district 
every landlord applied to refused to grant 
a site; in another, where a school had 
been built, the only title to the site was 
the goodwill of the tenant; in a third, 
the tenants would not give up a single 
foot of ground for school sites, and so 
on. With regard to this matter the 
Government had fully made up their 
minds. In England sites for board 
schools could be obtained compulsorily, 
and the Government were prepared to 
apply to Ireland the same principle 
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which had been adopted in the case of 
board schools in this country. They 
were convinced that the necessity was 
as great as the average necessity in 
England, and perhaps very much greater 
than the average existing in England. 
Scotland was still without powers of this 
sort ; but there were circumstances there 
which rendered those powers unneces- 
sary. If the Bill stopped at schools, 
they would. have no doubt whatever in 
accepting it, altering it in Committee. 
His objections to the Bill on the part 
of the Government were with regard to 
the proposal to make compulsory the 
purchase of land for clergymen’s and 
teachers’ residences. The Bill proposed 
that sites for residences might be pur- 
chased for clergymen with five acres of 
land attached, and for schoolmasters 
with three acres of land attached. That 
was an innovation of the gravest sort, 
to which the Government were quite un- 
able to agree; and he supposed that 
that was the first occasion in which a 
proposal to purchase ground compul- 
sorily for the occupation of persons in 
some private capacity had ever been 
made in Parliament. He thought hon. 
Members must take into consideration 
what an immense vista they opened up. 
What was there that made it desirable 
or convenient that a clergyman should 
be allowed compulsorily to acquire a 
residence? Why should a clergyman 
have the privilege of acquiring five 
acres of land any more than a Member 
of that House or any otherman? Just 
think what five acres of land was. [ Mr. 
W. E. Forstzr: Hear, hear! ] He 
should suppose that in England there 
were not fewer than 50,000 persons who 
would, in some shape or other, come 
within the category of ministers of re- 
ligion ; and let the House reflect upon 
the privilege they would be conferring 
on that body of individuals by allowing 
each to put in a claim to purchase five 
acres of land wherever they could per- 
suade the Local Government Board to 
allow it. It was argued that clergymen 
were, in some sense, public servants. 
Even if that were allowed, there were 
many other people who were likewise 
public servants. There were tax collec- 
tors, and other people engaged in the 
local government of the country, who 
were at least as much public servants as 
clergymen, and who were quite entitled 
to as much consideration; and if they 
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went into the necessity for the existence 
of aclergyman in a particular place— 
he was not going into the question as to 
the degrees of necessity, which no one 
would be able satisfactorily to deal with 
with any certainty—they would have to 
admit that a doctor was a very impor- 
tant person in a village, and quite as 
necessary as a clergyman. Then the 
lawyer also considered himself a very 
important person; and he (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) could quite see the possibility 
of a landed proprietor in Ireland, who 
objected to the opinions of a certain 
class, refusing to allow an attorney, 
though the body of the people might 
trust him, to come within 10 or 12 or 15 
miles of some particular centre of popu- 
lation. Hon. Members had spoken of 
the extreme importance of providing 
these small properties for clergymen and 
schoolmasters, on the ground that it 
would form such a substantial addition 
to their incomes. But those hon. Mem- 
bers could scarcely have realized what 
was the nature of the demand they 
were making upon the community for 
the benefit of two classes of indi- 
viduals when they asked that, in a 
country were land was such a great 
source of comfort as it was in Ireland, 
these two sorts of men, taken out of 
the whole community, should be ad- 
judged the privilege of taking compul- 
sorily small farms for the purpose of in- 
creasing their incomes. But hon. Mem- 
bers had spoken with considerable point 
and effect about the diffieulties and 
scandals that were thrown in the way 
of education through teachers being 
quite unable to get residences anywhere 
near their schools. He had already 
spoken about obtaining sites for schools. 
As to houses for teachers, he could only 
say that the debate of that day would 
afford matter for very serious reflection 
to the Government. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
He did not want hon. Members to sup- 
pose, for a moment, that he endorsed 
the idea that teachers, in any case, 
should have anything like small farms 
allowed to them; but he could quite 
conceive that, if it were a question of 
adding a residence, and a residence 
only, to a school in the case where the 
convenience or the economical advan- 
tage of the teachers had to be con- 
sidered, but where it would be abso- 
lutely impossible otherwise to have the 
teachers housed in a way that would be 
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decent, or in some cases housed at all— 
he could quite conceive that the Govern- 
ment should consider the propriety of 
making such residence part of the school 
buildings; but he must, however, re- 
peat that hon. Members must accept 
the declaration of the Government, that 
nothing in the shape of farming land, 
or land for cultivation, or anything 
based on the number of acres men- 
tioned in the clauses of the Bill, could, 
for a moment, be allowed to the classes 
it was sought to benefit. With regard 
to the process by which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway wished to 
carry out his object, he did not cg 
either with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin), or 
the hon. Member for Carlow County 
(Mr. Gray), that the machinery of the 
Local Government Board would be suffi- 
cient for making compulsory Orders. 
The hon. Member for Carlow County 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny said the Local Government 
Board might be thoroughly trusted in 
this matter. He thought the Local Go- 
vernment Board might, for certain pur- 
poses, be trusted, and he would pre- 
sently state what those purposes were ; 
but he did not think it was, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny called 
it, the proper tribunal for deciding whe- 
ther a school or a teacher’s residence 
was wanted. And as regarded the 
question of whether a clergyman or 
minister of religion should have a house, 
he could not conceive any Government 
Department that would be a good or 
proper tribunal; but as regarded the 
question whether a school or a teacher’s 
residence was wanted, there was only 
one tribunal that could possibly pro- 
nounce a good and valuable opinion 
upon it, and that was the Board of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland. An abso- 
lutely necessary preliminary to any sys- 
tem for granting compulsory sites for 
schools and teachers’ residences.was that 
an application for the compulsory Order 
should have to pass through the Com- 
missioners of National Education, and 
they should scrutinize it most carefully, 
as he was sure they would scrutinize it, 
both in the interests of local education 
and next in the interest of public 
economy. When the Commissioners of 
National Education had, under this 
hypothetical scheme for erecting schools 
and residences on compulsory sites, de- 
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termined that such a school ought to be 
erected, then the Local Government 
Board was by far the best tribunal for 
determining all the questions of place 
and of the convenience of those whose 
land it was proposed to take. They hada 
staff of Inspectors who were accustomed 
to hold inquiries in reference to the 
taking of land under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act for various purposes, 
for waterworks, burial grounds, and 
under the Labourers Act, which came 
most nearly within the class analogous 
to the cases referred to in the Bill. He 
did not agree with the hon. and gallant 
Member for Dublin County (Colonel 
King-Harman), whose speech he listened 
to with very great interest, and with 
which in some respects he heartily 
agreed—he did not think that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was quite justi- 
fied in his sweeping charges against the 
working of the Labourers’ Act,that there 
certainly had been some most improper 
applications under that Act, and some 
that he could characterize as nothing else 
than absurdities, and in one case as in- 
sanity. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not make a sweeping charge. He 
did not comment on particular cases. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he under- 
stood the hon. and gallant Member to 
refer to particular cases of a very serious 
class, indeed, of improper applications ; 
but he (Mr. Trevelyan) had not yet heard 
any complaints, neither had he any ap- 
eee gee that the Local Government 

oard would not be a perfect guarantes 
against any cases of injustice under the 
Act, and, above all, against cases of the 
Act being put in force for purposes of 
strife. The hon. and gallant Member 
approved of the Bill, before it became 
an Act, on the second reading, on the 
ground he (Mr. Trevelyan) said that he 
trusted the Local Goverffiment Board; 
and he earnestly hoped hat the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would acknow- 
ledge in the course of one or two years 
that that trust had not been displaced. 
If he should have reason not to make 
that acknowledgment, all he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) could say was that the Irish 
Government would have laid themselves 
Open to about as serious an imputation 
as could possibly be brought against any 
Government in the world. The state of 
things then with regard to the Bill was 
‘ this—the Bill contained in it provisions 
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which a Government could not possibly 
endorse in asecond reading. To givea 
second reading to a Bill proposing to 
give residences and small farms to 
ministers of religion, however glad the 
Government would be to see them ob- 
tain these advantages by other means, 
was what would, he thought, lay them 
open to very great inconvenience. He 
did not want to make any vague pro- 
mises to the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan). He was 
a veteran in the House, and no one 
knew the condition of the Business of 
the House better than the hon. and gal- 
lant Member; and he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
was glad to say that it was better than 
it was this time last year. The con- 
dition of Business being what it was, 
gave him very great hopes indeed that 
the Government would be able to intro- 
duce a Bill, which he actually had in his 
pocket that moment in draft, and which 
would govery far indeed, and which would 
satisfy, he thought, what he might call 
all the legitimate aspirations of the hon. 
and gallant Member. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he earnestly trusted that the 
House would not proceed to a Division 
upon the Bill. He would use every per- 
sonal faculty that he had to try and get 
that Bill passed into law this Session ; 
and though he was not going to make a 
public declaration as to the exact order 
in which it would come forward in the 
Irish Business, he might state that it 
would come forward as soon as they 
could possibly put it down after the Bill 
which stood first on the list of Irish Bills 
—that was to say, the Sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill. 
Mr. EUGENE COLLINS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had made it a ground 
of opposition to the Bill that it would 
be an innovation to give powers to the 
Local Government Board in Ireland to 
make Orders, empowering persons to 
purchase lands compulsorily for pur- 
poses of this Act, without coming to 
Parliament for authority to do so, either 
by Bills or Provisional Orders ; and he 
stated the fact that, in England, land 
for school board, and other such public 
purposes, could only be acquired under 


powers conferred by Provisional Orders. 


He (Mr. Eugene Collins) desired to 
direct the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to Acts already in operation, under 
which much larger quantities of land 
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could be acquired, without coming to 
Parliament. He -might mention «the 
Irish Tramways Acts of 1860 and 1861; 
by those Acts, land could be compul- 
sorily acquired for the purposes of tram- 
way projects. The applications for that 
purpose were first brought before Pre- 
sentment Sessions; then they were re- 
ferred to the Grand Jury for approval ; 
and, finally, brought before the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, who could de- 
finitely sanction them without the ne- 
cessity of coming to Parliament, unless 
serious opposition were offered. He 
would, therefore, suggest—and he had 
no doubt that the hon. and gallant 
Member for the County of Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) would comply with the 
suggestion—to introduce a clause in 
Committee, providing that the applica- 
tions under the Bill should be similarly 
dealt with, so that there should be a 
final appeal to Parliament from the 
Order of the Local Government Board, 
in the case of opposition of a serious 
character being persisted in. With such 
an undertaking from his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, on the part of the Government, 
would agree to allow the Bill to be read 
a second time. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought the debate was very disappoint- 
ing indeed. The Bill was introduced 
by the hon. and gallant Member for the 
County of Galway (Colonel Nolan) in a 
speech which was as conciliatory and 
as temperate in tone as any speech that 
had been delivered in that House. In 
fact, if his hon. and gallant Friend made 
any mistake whatever, it was really in 
making admissions against hiscase. In 
the first place, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
must express his strong disappointment 
at the attitude taken by the hon. and 
gallant Member for the County of 
Dublin (Colonel King-Harman), who 
had the reputation—he did not know 
whether it was deserved or undeserved ; 
but he assumed it to be so, and he 
believed it was so—of dealing upon the 
very points raised in the Bill with no 
stinted liberality whatever towards his 
fellow-countrymen ; and how he could 
get up and oppose that being made 
compulsory by law on a very small 
minority of his fellow-landlords, which 
he himself voluntarily approved of, was 
& position which he did not understand. 
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He had lately visited that part of the 
country where the hon. and gallant 
Member resided, and he understood that 
among the friends of the hon. and 
gallant Member were many Catholic 
priests, who had supported him not- 
withstanding the unpopularity they in- 
curred by so doing. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he was surprised at the 
attitude he had taken up, and at his 
reluctance to allow this small measure of 
justice to be meted out to the Catholic 
priesthood. The action of the hon. and 
gallant Member showed the gratitude 
with which their support was regarded. 
The attitude of the Government also 
had been very disappointing to him. In 
fact, he was reminded of two very true 
sayings in regard to the attitude of the 
Government on this question. There 
was an old Latin saying that “those 
whom the Gods wished to destroy they 
first made mad;” and there was the 
well-known expression of Campbell that 
‘‘in the sunset of life a man about to 
depart from existence seems to get a 
more than usually clear appreciation of 
circumstances and facts.’ He did not 
know whether the Government was in a 
moribund condition or not; but he must 
say that he thought it displayed all the 
madness of persons about to be de- 
stroyed, the want of intelligence of those 
about to depart from existence. There 
had not been a single measure brought 
forward by the Irish Members which 
had not been confronted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland with the most obstinate, and 
he must say the pedantic opposition. 
Last night the right hon. Gentleman 
assumed ‘an exactly similar attitude with 
regard to the proposal to increase the 
remuneration of teachers in the Convent 
Schools. He congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman in having secured for 
his Government a combination of the 
hatred of all the farmers, all the clergy, 
and all the nuns in Ireland. He wanted 
to know what the particular objections 
of the right hon. Gentleman were? He 
noted, with some satisfaction, the pre- 
sence during the debate of the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), though he must 
say that he could not express his satis- 
faction at the attitude he had shown by 
his cheers on this question. The Bill 
proposed to deal with a grievance which, 
as Leader of the Dissenting Party in 
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this country, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford was constantly 
bringing before the English people— 
that was the refusal by the landlords 
belonging to one religious persuasion, 
whether from motives of mistake or re- 
ligious sentiment, to give facilities for 
the erection of places of worship belong- 
ing to persons of another persuasion 
which they did not possess. That was 
a power they ought not to possess; and 
it was to protect the Catholics of Ireland 
against that mistaken view of the obli- 
gations of a landlord to insist upon his 
own creed alone to have a facility for 
the erection of a place of worship, at 
which the right hon. Gentleman, as 
chief champion of the Dissenters in 
England, so constantly protested, that 
this Bill was entered. From the cheers 
of the right hon. Gentleman, when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland made some 
particular point which commended itself 
to his special admiration, the point in 
his speech which the right hon. Gentle- 
man apparently thought was the strong- 
est was the point in which he said— 
‘Why should a Catholic priest get five 
acres of land any more than anybody 
else?” But did the right hon. Gentle- 
man not know that the proposal of the 
Bill was not that a Oatholic priest 
should get five acres of land for his own 
benefit as an individual; but that it 
should be given to the congregation of 
the priest, who, out of their own pockets, 
raised the money for the purpose of the 
erection of his chapel and his house? 
The proposal was, not that the land 
should be given to the priest as an indi- 
vidual, but that it should be given to 
him and all his successors enjoying the 
confidence of the congregation, and that 
this should be permitted to the congre- 
gation, in spite of the whims and caprices 
of the landlords. The object was simply 
to rescue the congregation from the 
despotism of a landlord who would not 
consent to sell on religious grounds. 
The hon. and gallant Member for the 
County of Dublin (Colonel King-Har- 
man) spoke of this as an unexampled 
interference with the rights of property. 
The most land that could be taken 
under the Bill, for one of the purposes 
dealt with under it, was five acres; and 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman knew 
as well as any hon. Member that legisla- 
tion had permitted railway companies to 
take 1,000 acres. The proposal of the Bill 
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was not that land should be taken for 
nothing ; but that land should be taken 
at a fair valuation, settled under Govern- 
ment auspices. The second proposition 
was that the land should be taken for 
what were practically public purposes. 
They were unable, in many parts of 
Ireland, to get a site for the house of a 
clergyman, in the only place where a 
site was possible, owing to the caprice 
and despotism of the landlord. The 
purpose of the Bill was just. The uses 
to which the Bill should be applied were 
public uses. There was no interference 
with the just rights of property, and the 
Bill was urgently demanded by a serious 
grievance which pressed very hardly on 
a large portion of the people. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY, in sup- 
porting the Bill, said, he did not think 
it was material to its case, whether they 
wished to have Catholic schools built or 
not. The objects of the Bill were, at 
any rate, innocent and harmless. When 
any section of the public were willing to 
club together, and found some object 
of sufficient interest to them to make it 
desirable, they should subscribe money 
and erect buildings for the purpose of 
carrying out these innocent and harm- 
less objects—it might be by a church, 
or a school, or a social or political club, 
representing the common want or desire 
of a considerable aggregation of people 
—they ought not to be shut out from 
giving effect to their wishes by the ac- 
cumulation of the soil in the hands of a 
few individuals. The refusal of such 
claims, whether made by Catholics or 
others, struck at the root of property 
in land far more than the Socialistic 
theories of Mr. George or anyone else. 
He supported the Bill on wider grounds 
than the desirability of erecting Gatholio 
schools and chapels. Whatever might 
be the views of men, it was unreason- 
able that a local magnate should be 
able to say—‘‘ Your opinion should be 
extinguished, and I will extinguish it so 
far as I have power to doit.” The Bill 
was a step in the right direction. It 
asserted that the State would step in 
on behalf of the mass of the people and 
enable them to get some advantage from 
the land on which they lived. As re- 
garded the question whether the area 
of land to be taken was to be five acres, 
that was a question of detail unaffected 
by the principle of the Bill, which was all 
that was affected by the second reading. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would 
like to ask why it was that the Ohief Se- 
cretary for Ireland drew a distinction 
between Catholic schools and churches ? 
It might be that he recognized the 
utility of the school in Ireland, but could 
not recognize the utility of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, even to a Catholic 
population. The right hon. Gentleman 
must be still under the influence of those 
views of Catholicity to which he gave 
expression in dealing with Catholics and 
Pagans in India, when he declared that 
the rites of Catholic Churches were as 
idolatrous, as degrading as any per- 
formance in the temples of Aboriginal 
Pagans. Tho right hon. Gentleman 
expressed his views now with a greater 
regard to appearances; but he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) could not see any reason, 
but the reason of unreasoning sectarian- 
ism, in the opposition of the Government. 
Its objects were of the greatest im- 
portance, and yet the Government pro- 
posed to veto a demand so moderate and 
so limited as that contained in its pro- 
visions. The reception given by the 
Government to this Bill also taught a 
wider lesson. It threw a strong light 
upon their attitude with regard to much 
larger questions of land reform; for if 
the Government would not permit or 
facilitate the acquisition of land for such 
public purposes as these on the fairest 
terms of purchase, how could Irish Mem- 
bers look forward with the slightest 
confidence to the fulfilment of certain 
electioneering declarations of theirs upon 
those questions? The omens visible on 
the Treasury Bench that day declared 
that if they put off attempts for the 
realization of their National aspirations 
till the Government helped them to a 
satisfactory settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion, even in the smallest degree, they 
ehould be putting off the agitation for 
the satisfaction of their National de- 
mands till the Greek Kalends at the 
very least, and they might be playing 
the game of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) had 
taken a far juster view of this matter 
than the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold). He (Mr. Sexton) was 
surprised that the latter Member should 
have fallen into the gross error of con- 
sidering an Irish question from the state 
of opinion and facts in England, where 
land was in the hands of members of 
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various religious derominations, so that it 
waseasy generally to find someone willing 
to sell. For the purposes of the Bill, it 
was only necessary to consider the case 
of the Roman Catholics, they being the 
vast majority of the three principal reli- 
gious sects in Ireland—Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, and Presbyterians. Out of the 
5,000,000 of persons in Ireland, there 
were only 100,000 who did not belong 
to one or other of those three great com- 
munions. It was also perfectly notorious 
that the smaller communions of 100,000 
souls were sufficiently provided with 
places of worship, and no such question 
as that apprehended by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford could possibly arise in 
Ireland. With regard to those three 
great communions, he did not believe 
any intelligent Member of any one of 
those three great Bodies in Ireland 
would have the least objection that the 
Local Government Board, in making in- 
quiry under the Bill, should, as an ele- 
ment in that inquiry, consider whether, 
in the particular case, the congregation 
was so numerous as to have need of a 
place of worship erected under the Act. 
He was astonished that the hon. Member 
for Salford should have separated educa- 
tion from worship in this case. Freedom 
of worship was certainly quite as much 
a matter of State concern as education, 
and intheterm ‘‘ freedom of worship” 
he included the matter of facility for 
carrying on that worship, and if such 
facilities were denied there was practi- 
cally an end to all freedom of worship. 
In that case a matter of public concern 
was interfered with, if chapels could not 
be built where they were required; 
and public interests were prejudiced, if 
schools could not be built where they 
were needed, and if teachers were com- 
pelled to weary themselves by walking 
miles between the schools and the houses 
they were compelled to occupy. The 
hon, and gallant Member for the County 
of Dublin (Colonel King-Harman) might 
have spared his eloquence, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) his wisdom, in the opposition 
they had given to the Bill, because they 
need not have been under any concern 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would have shown 
any predilection for public feelings or 
interests. He (Mr. Sexton) had ob- 
served lately that whatever the demand 
made by Irish Members might be, the 
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course of the right hon. Gentleman was 
always one and the same. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted the grievance, 
but would do nothing to remedy it. 
Sometimes, even, he would go so far as 
to prove the case, and then, having 
wound in and out, he always concluded 
by declaring that no reform would pro- 
ceed from him, and that he would take 
no steps as regarded it. It was new to 
him (Mr. Sexton) to learn that a Bill 
was to be condemned because it con- 
tained new proposals. That plea came 
with bad grace from the Minister of 
a Government which had carried the 
most novel measures of coercion that 
had ever been applied to Ireland. 
After paying very careful attention to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he (Mr. Sexton) was reluctantly com- 
pelled to say that he could discover no 
principle whatever in it. The right hon. 
Gentleman declined to give what the 
people required, and offered them some- 
thing which they did not want. He ob- 
jected to give the Local Government 
Board power to order the compulsory 
sale, except in cases where there was no 
' objection to the sale on the part of the 
landowner. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not seem to remember that, under 
any scheme of the nature which he had 
mentioned, it would be necessary to ob- 
tain the consent of Parliament. If the 
case for the schools was strong, the 
case for the school teachers was very 
much stronger. As to them, the right 
hon. Gentleman mentioned that he had 
before him 40 pages of Reports from 
Inspectors which were against the mea- 
sure; but he seemed to have overlooked 
those which had been quoted by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan), which contained extracts from 
the Reports of Inspectors in Ireland, 
who had stated that the teachers in Ire- 
land were living in hovels many miles 
distant from their schools, and were, 
therefore, obliged to walk to and fro 
daily long distances, which exhausted 
their energies. They were also under 
the necessity of living in dwellings which 
exposed them to the contempt of the 
parents of their pupils. They, there- 
fore, from these causes, sustained a 
loss of health and sacrifice of energy 
which left them without spirit, and in 
a condition of lassitude which pre- 
vented them from being able to dis- 
charge their duties adequately. He 
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thought it would be more consistent and 
more frank if the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated why he relied upon one set 
of Reports and rejected another equally 
trustworthy. It was true that an Act 


was passed some years ago, in 1875, to” 


enable teachers’ residences to be erected 
in suitable places; but there were 6,000 
such teachers in Ireland, and up to the 
present the residences proposed to be pro- 
vided under the provisions of the mea- 
sure had only been erected at the rate 
of about 45 residences annually since 
1875; so that, at that rate, it would take 
150 years to procure accommodation for 
the Irish teachers under that arrange- 
ment. There was no difficulty as to 
funds, public money was available, and 
a house could be built for £200; in 
fact, a teacher could be accommodated 
with a suitable dwelling for the small 
sum of £5 a-year; but the body repre- 
sented by the hon. and gallant Member 
for the County of Dublin, the landlords, 
obstinately refused to assign suitable 
sites for the purpose required. About 
the most amusing, and, at the same 
time, the weakest, passage in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that in 
which he referred to the claims of the 
clergy of Ireland. The fact was, he 
was not able to combat the evidence 
which had been advanced in favour of 
the Bill. He could not answer the 
claims which had been advanved by 
the eminent Bishop of the diocese of 
Loughrea, who had been for years vainly 
trying to get a suitable site for his 
church. For, although the people of 
that town had in other ways been very 
much attended to by the Government, 
as when they were under the régime of 


Mr. Clifford Lloyd they seemed likely to | 


be forced to allow the grass to grow in 
their streets, it was strange that their 
other wants should be so entirely neg- 
lected. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had spoken in a manner of the clergy in 
his speech, which. had both amused and 
surprised many Members of the House. 
He had shown very little sympathy with 
their request ; indeed, he (Mr. Sexton) 
considered that the proverbial incapacity 
of Englishmen to understand the wants 
of Ireland had been more than usually 
exhibited in the-remarks he made. The 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to con- 
sider clergymen in the light of public 
servants. He (Mr. Sexton) did not know 
whether, in England, people were in the 
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habit of regarding the clergy as ‘‘ public 
servants ;”’ but all he could say was that, 
in Ireland, they were regarded in the 
light of public guides rather than public 
servants. He had placed them in the 
same category as public servants, tax- 
payers, and tax collectors. 

Mr. TREVELYAN explained that 
he had carefully distinguished the two 
cases, and considered them separately. 
He distinctly stated that. the clergyman 
was not a public servant, and in that 
respect differed from the schoolmaster. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had not argued as he 
had stated, then there was no meaning 
in his words. It would be well for the 
priests in Ireland if they were on the 
same level with tax collectors. The 
Government were very scrupulous about 
laying hold of a piece of land for a site 
for a church, a school, or a teacher's 
residence; but they had very little 
scruple in regard to the obtaining of a 
site for a Coastguard station or a police 
barrack, each of which had a little plot 
of ground about it. The Government, 
also, were not so extremely chary about 
land in the Phoonix Park for the Vice- 
regal Lodge, or for the residence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland himself, or for the 
heterogeneous collectionof gamekeepers, 
who absorbed large portions of the 
Park, which was supposed to be the 
property of the people. The people 
were, moreover, shut out from some of 
the most desirous parts of it by the 
grants which had been made in this 
way. He felt sure that when the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman was read in 
Ireland, it would be regarded as the 
most extraordinary effort of Parlia- 
mentary ingenuity which they had had 
in recent times.. It was unworthy of a 
Minister of the Crown, and would be 
for ever regarded in Ireland as a proof 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s incapacity 
to understand the feelings of the people 
of the country. His language amounted 
to a doctrinaire argument, that it was 
something horrible to propose that 5,000 
clergymen in Ireland should possess 
about a quarter as much of the land of 
the country as was held by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Dublin County, who 
opposed the second reading of the Bill. 
He could not help thinking that the 
land might be trusted with much more 
fearlessness to the clergy; for if the 
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landlord in Ireland had been proved to 
be a bad popular master, the priest had 
always proved to be a faithful popular 
guide. Therefore, it would be looked 
upon in Ireland as the most extraor- 
dinary speech which had been made 
by a Liberal Gentleman representing a 
Liberal Administration during the last 
quarter of the 19th century. The right 
hon. Gentleman would never fail to be 
remembered, even when he himself and 
his Administration had long passed 
away, as the Gentleman who had ad- 
mitted the justice of every effort to 
remove a grievance from the people, 
but had never made an effort to remedy 
one. The comparison between clergy- 
men and tax collectors, drawn by the 
right hon. Gentleman, would be regarded 
as an affront by the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland and the majority of 
the people who worshipped in their 
churches. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he felt it his 
duty to support the second reading of 
the Bill, although in some respects he 
thought it went too far. Those points, 
however, might be altered in Commit- 
tee; but he supported the Bill on the 
ground that, as regards the schools, the 
quantity of land required should be ob- 
tained for them, as it was of the utmost 
public importance that there should be 
facilities afforded for the education of 
the people. He also thought that, where 
a parish required a piece of ground for 
the erection of a place for religious 
worship, they should have an absolute 
right to do so. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that he was 
prepared to support the second reading 
of the Bill in its integrity, because such 
a measure was required in the present 
state of affairs in Ireland. He would, 
however, deprecate, in the strongest 
manner, the entirely unprovoked per- 
sonal attack which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. During the whole 
of the debate he (Mr. Findlater) had 
been in the House, and had listened 
with the closest attention to the observa- 
tions made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and he had not heard him utter a 
single word which could, by the greatest 
ingenuity, be tortured into an insult to 
Roman Catholic clergymen in Ireland. 
If he had done so, although he (Mr. 
Findlater) was a Protestant, he would 
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have resented it as strongly as any 
Roman Catholic Gentleman in the House. 
He (Mr. Findlater) supported the Bill, 
because he believed it to be a most use- 
ful one. It was possible it might require 
to be amended in Committee in order to 
carry out the objects of its introducer; 
but that had nothing to do with the 
principle. That a measure of the kind 
was required there could be no doubt. 
Why, in the county he (Mr. Findlater) 
represented (Monaghan) it was known 
to many that a nobleman, a proprietor 
of land, refused the Commissioners of 
National Education a site for a school ; 
and they had to erect a wooden structure 
of a temporary character for the pur- 
pose. The correspondence which took 
place on the subject appeared in the 
papers, and was matter of public no- 
toriety. The same territorial magnate 
recently—he (Mr. Findlater) supposed 
to prove his consistency, having had a 
quarrel with the Monaghan Town Com- 
missioners, because they succeeded in 
upsetting an election of the old Tory 
Commissioners made by his agent—had 
already ejected them from the Town 
Hall, in which they held their meetings. 
In effect, he had practically ruined the 
town, because he would not grant facili- 
ties to the local body to make improve- 
ments. ‘The sooner, he (Mr. Findlater) 
thought, there was some modification of 
the extreme right of the owners of land 
required for reasonable public purposes 
obtained, the better would it be for the 
community at large. Where it was re- 
quired, power should be given to take 
it. He should, therefore, support the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he thought 
that nothing could be fairer or more 
moderate than the way in which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
introduced the Bill (Colonel Nolan) had 
stated his case; and he (Mr. Plunket) 
would admit that he thought that there 
was a great deal init. It was, no doubt, 
a considerable misfortune in Ireland 
that there was such a want of provision 
for school teachers, and everyone ought 
to desire to see the deficiency removed. 
But when the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man went on to speak of applying the 
compulsory provisions of the measure 
to obtaining sites for churches generally 
where they were wanted, and proceeded 


still further to speak of acquiring sites | 
to enable clergymen who were to offi- | 
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ciate both as regarded schools and 
churches, he (Mr. Plunket) thought 
there might arise great injustice and 
inconvenience to landowners. On that 

oint he could not, therefore, hold with 
him as regarded the Bill. He could 
not see why a clergyman should be 
given a compulsory share of the land 
of somebody else. It had certainly been 
stated that there were not sufficient faci- 
lities for conveying land for these pur- 
poses ; and, for his own part, he would 
heartily rejoice if such facilities could 
be increased, as he thought that their 
absence was a great disadvantage to 
the country. With regard to what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, he (Mr. 
Plunket) entirely concurred with him in 
his objections to the machinery of this 
Bill ; and he would add that in Ireland 
the danger of injustice to the landowner 
under such a measure would be far 
greater than in England, since in Ire- 
land any amount of evidence against 
the landowner could be brought forward 
of people who, no doubt, thought that 
they were stating the truth. As re- 
garded the scheme shadowed forth by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 


cretary for Ireland, for the Government - 


giving greater facilities for the erection 
of schoolhouses on a plan similar to that 
adopted in England, speaking as well as 
he could from the information he (Mr. 
Plunket) possessed, he could not see any 
objection. Of course, a great deal must 
depend upon the machinery, which at pre- 
sent appeared somewhat faulty ; but, so 
far as he could see, he was inclined to 
accept and concur with it. He would 
remind the House that, in 1879, a Bill 
was brought in by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the present Solicitor General, 
seeking to give similar powers with re- 
gard to sites for churches as those con- 
tained in the present Bill; but the mea- 
sure of 1879 was opposed by the 
Liberals because of its compulsory cha- 
racter, and came to nothing. The 
ground upon which he objected to the 
Bill was not hostility to the main object 
—namely, that there should be proper 
sites for churches and schools and school- 
masters’ residences. What he objected 
to was, that it was now proposed to adopt 
a system of giving some vague powers 
for public undertakings of this kind, 
and conferring more compulsory powers 
against the existing rights both of occu- 
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piers and owners of land. All that in- 
volved a principle which had never yet 
been adopted by the House, and there- 
fore he must oppose the Bill. 

Cotonet NOLAN, in reply, said, that 
he most heartily thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) for the 
support he had given to the Bill. He 
could only say further that, in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, the Irish Party would 
be quite ready to accept any Amend- 
ment that might be considered neces- 
sary. He could not agree to withdraw 
the Bill, notwithstanding that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had promised to deal with the 
case of the teachers. 

Mr. ARCHDALE said, that he rose 
merely for the purpose of repudiating 
the attack—the unwarrantable attack— 
which had been made on Irish landlords 
by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). As far as the County Fer- 
managh was concerned—and he (Mr. 
Archdale) knew the county well — the 
landlords acted most generously, and 
were always ready to give sites not only 
for schools, but for teachers’ residences. 
He could also assure the House that 
those gentlemen, and himself included, 
not only took the very greatest interest 
in the educational establishments of the 
county, but many of them were school 
managers as well. He himself was a 
manager of two schools, and he had 
given residences to both of them. He 
quite agreed with the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, dealing with the sites 
for schools, and would support it when 
brought forward. As regarded the Bill 
under notice, he quite agreed with its 
principle; but he was. bound to oppose 
it on account of its clauses. Some very 
dangerous courses of procedure were 
contained in them, and he should there- 
fore give his vote against the Bill. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
122: Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 68.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 


MOTIONS. 


omens 


STRENSALL COMMON BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brann, Bill to provide for 
ining any rights of common or other 
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rights in or over Strensall Common, in the North 
Riding of the county of York, and for the ac- 
quisition and compensation of such rights, and 
the use of the said Common and adjoining land 
for Military and other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Branp, The Marquess of 
Hartinerton, and Sir Arruur Harter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 177. ] 


MUNICIPAL RATES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jossru Cowen, Bill to 
make better provision for the making, assess- 
ment, and collection of Municipal Rates, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Joszrx Cowen, 
Mr. Wuirtey, Mr. Joun Mortey, and Mr. 
Dopps. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 178.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’cloek. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 24th April, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bitts—First Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (The Labourers Act) (Enniscorthy, &c.) * 
(64). 

Third Reading—Army (Annual) (59); Fresh- 
water Fisheries Act Amendment* (43-65), 
and passed. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 59.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.”’ 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD wished to 
know from the noble Earl whether 
there was any prospect of progress being 
made with the erection of a new War 
Office for which plans were exhibited 
two years ago? There could be no doubt 
that the Army administration suffered 
niaterially from the great inconvenience 
arising from the fact that the business of 
the Department was conducted in several 
buildings not near to each other. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he did 
not see what relation there would be 
between his Motion and the question of 
the noble and gallant Earl. He how- 
ever, quite admitted the importance of 
it; but it was one which ought to be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Public 
Works rather than to himself. He could 
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not say more than that measures had 
been taken for carrying into effect the 
proposals which had been made with 
regard to the erection of new offices, 
and he believed that a large number of 
designs for those offices had been sent 
in; but no designs had as yet been 
selected. He sympathized with the de- 
sire of the noble Earl that the adminis- 
tration of the Army should be under one 
roof. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL AFRICAN ASSOOIATION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or FIFE, in asking whether 
Her Majesty's Government had any 
intention of recognizing the Interna- 
tional African Association, and whether 
they could give any information as to the 
status of this organization in 8. W. Africa 
and its relation to the lives and trade of 
British subjects, disclaimed any intention 
of dealing with the question of the Congo 
Treaty, as he could not see what better 
arrangement could have been made un- 
less we were prepared for wholesale 
annexation on the South-West Coast of 
Africa. He maintained that the Lower 
Congo, although possessing at present 
what little trade there was now in those 
regions, led practically nowhere, and 
that the recent labours of Mr. Stanley 
and Mr. Johnston abundantly proved 
that the real route in the future by 
which to reach Central Africa was the 
Kwilu River. The successful explora- 
tion of the Kwilu, the establishment of 
seven stations on the river, and the 
mapping out of the practical route to 
Stanley Pool, was accomplished last 
year in the name of the International 
African Association, a society formed 
eight years ago by the King of the 
Belgians, and which had now virtually 
assumed possession of a vast territory 
stretching from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the confines of the Soudan. 
It was the anomalous position and extra- 
ordinary constitution of that society that 
he was anxious to call attention to, and 
to inquire what official cognizance Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken or were 
about to take of it. They had lately 
heard that the United States had decided 
to recognize it as a Government. Did 
the British Government contemplate 
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any similar course? The founders of 
this peculiar organization disclaimed all 
national rivalries, and professed to carry 
on a purely philanthropic and non- 
commercial undertaking; but he found 
an intrepid American traveller extend- 
ing his sway over 4,250 miles of water- 
way and 49,000,000 of population, sup- 
ported by 13 steamers, 1,800 Natives, 
and some hundreds of Europeans. Was 
it possible that one man, aided by a few 
clever and adventurous spirits taken 
from all countries of Europe, could main- 
tain order without some organized force, 
and keep up a semblance of justice over 
such limitless areas? On the coast it was 
ominously asserted that the White men 
considered there was no law. Could this 
state of things continue when the interior 
should have been opened to the markets 
of the world? What was, or what was 
to be, the status of that gigantic associa- 
tion flying its own flag over half a 
continent, and what powers for the 
defence of lives and property was it to 
have over British subjects whose number 
was likely to increase in those newly- 
discovered lands? It had been suggested 
by M. Emile de Laveleye that the Valley 
of the Congo should be neutralized, and 
an international control had also been 
spoken of to be established by the 
European Powers. It seemed to him 
that it was high time to secure for Great 
Britain some influence and share in the 
management of an association which, if 
recognized and developed, might be 
made to serve the ends of civilization. 
It would seem that the French had 
recently come into possession of Loango, 
and Black Point, south of the mouth of 
the Kwilu River, and considerably south 
of their old Possessions in the Gaboon— 
indeed, separated from them by the 
Kwilu Province, which Mr. Stanley was 
very anxious not to see in the hands of 
the French or Portuguese. In view, 
therefore, of the newly-acquired French 
Possessions, the altered Portuguese fron- 
tier, and the establishment of the Inter- 
national African Association as a great 
power covering 200 miles of the coast, it 
could not be denied that the position and 
status of that association was a matter 
of great importance, and on eon which it 
was not unreasonable to ask for some 
information from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Earl had referred to a very large, im- 
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portant, and difficult matter, in regard 
to which he was not prepared to give a 
definite answer on the present occasion. 
The noble Earl had very accurately de- 
scribed the character of the Interna- 
tional African Association. He under- 
stood that that Association was promoted 
by the King of the Belgians, not as a 
Sovereign, but as an individual who had 
carried out the scheme on philanthropic 
grounds with immen 3 munificence. 
The Association was not altogether 
separated, he thought, from commer- 
cial objects, and under the energetic 
conduct of its leader (Mr. Stanley) very 
large and important results had been 
achieved. With regard to the recog- 
nition of the Society by Her Majesty’s 
- Government, he might say that the noble 
Earl had correctly referred to the recog- 
nition of it by the Government of the 
United States. He had himself to-day 
received a telegram showing that the 
Government of the United States had 
recognized the flag of the Association as 
that of a friendly Government. The 
whole question of the constitution of the 
Society was, of course, very important ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government had not 
under consideration at present the par- 
ticular Question which the noble Earl 
had put, and they would have to go 
much further into detail as to the matter 
and the view which was held by the 
Government of the United States before 
giving any definite answer to the Ques- 
tion. 

Tue Eart or FIFE said, he should 
again call attention to the question on 
an early day. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF BERBER AND GENERAL 
GORDON.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that, before the House rose, he would 
like to ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether, 
in view of the information which had 
been received in this country, it was the 
intention of the Government to take any 
steps for the relief of Berber or of Ge- 
neral Gordon ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he must 
adhere to the line which he had always 
followed, and which was also the tradi- 
tion of their Lordships’ House, in de- 
clining to answer a Question of which 
Notice had not been given in the ordi- 
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nary way, and of which the noble Earl 
had not taken the trouble to give him 
Notice in writing of his intention to 
put it. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (THE LABOURERS ACT) 
(ENNISCORTHY, &0.) BILL [H.L.]. 

A Bill to confirm Provisional Orders of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland under 
the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, relating to 
the Unions of Enniscorthy, Clonakilty, Gorey, 
Killadysert, and Shillelagh—Was presented by 
The Lord Monson ; read 1+. (No. 64.) 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th April, 1884. 


MINUTES.1—Ways anp Means — considered 
in Committee—Financial Statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Private Brit (by Order)—Second Reading— 
North Metropolitan Tramways. 

Pusuic Bruris—Ordered—First Reading—Bank- 
ey. Frauds and Disabilities (Scotland) * 

9}. 

Second Reading—School, &c. Buildings (Ireland) 

ted; Public Health (Members and Officers) 
64]. 

Committee—Report—Public Health (Confirma- 
tion of Bye Laws) * [173]. 

Third Reading—Marriages Legalisation (Wood 
Green Congregational Church) * [174], and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—-9-— 
NORTH METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS 
BILL (dy Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Mr. HICKS said, he was happy to 
say it was not necessary for him to 
detain the House beyond a few moments 
in regard to this Bill. Since he placed 
his Notice on the Paper he had had an 
interview with the Promoters of the 


Bill, who had undertaken to withdraw 
in Committee the clause to which most 
objection had been taken ; and he, there- 
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fore, did not wish to proceed with his 
opposition to the second reading. He 
might also mention that some of the 
streets through which the proposed tram- 
ways were to pass were of a very narrow 
guage, and the particular attention of 
the Committee would be drawn to that 
fact; and they would be asked to decide 
whether, on that ground, it was desir- 
able that some, at least, of the lines 
should be sanctioned. But this was a 
question for the Committee to decide, 
and he would not now enter upon it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


nin ae 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT, 1879— 
FLOGGING. 


Mr. INDERWICK asked the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
by direction of any of the Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates, or by residents in 
Wimbledon or elsewhere, to the defects 
of the Law in regard to cases of wilful 
damage to property by boys under the 
age of sixteen years; whether boys 
under sixteen, who cause wilful damage 
to property with intent to steal, may, 
under ‘‘ The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
1879,” be ordered by a magistrate to 
be privately whipped instead of being 
sent to prison, but when such boys cause 
wilful damage to property without in- 
tent to steal, the magistrate has no such 
alternative power unless the damage 
exceeds £5, and, in default of the 
offenders paying a fine and the value of 
the damage done, he is bound to send 
them to prison for a term not exceeding 
two calendar months; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment will take steps to relieve magis- 
trates from the obligation in such cases 
of sending boys to prison by extending 
‘‘The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879,” 
to cases of wilful damage by boys under 
sixteen years of age, whether such 
damage does or does not exceed £6 in 
amount? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Asmy 
hon. and learned Friend is aware, I 
have long had this subject under con- 
sideration, and am anxious to deal with 


it. But the question has been postponed 


Mr. Hicks 
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until action has been taken upon the 
Report of the Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools Commission. All I can 
say is, that I entirely agree in the views 
taken by my hon. and learned Friend. 
I have also had communications with 
the Police Magistrates of London. I 
hope that effect will be given to the 
views of my hon. and learned Friend. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ATHY BOARD 
OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the vote of censure passed 
by the Athy Board of Guardians on the 
Local Government Board for useless ex- 
penditure of the public money in insert- 
ing the advertisement announcing the 
holding of an inquiry under the La- 
bourers Act in Zhe General Advertiser, a 
paper rarely or never seen in the dis- 
trict ; if it be a fact that, at the same 
time, no advertisement was inserted in 
The Kildare Observer or Leinster Leader, 
the two local papers; and, if so, whe- 
ther he, as President of the Irish Local 
Government Board, will see to a more 
judicious distribution of such advertise- 
ments in the future? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board in this case followed 
their usual practice with regard to ad- 
vertisements relating to proceedings 
under the Labourers’ Act—namely, to 
select those newspapers in which the 
Guardians published notices of their 
schemes under the Act, and also to pub- 
lish in 7he General Advertiser, a paper 
which circulates gratuitously, and is 
easily accessible in all parts of the coun- 
try. The Board do not think they could 
adopt a more judicious distribution of 
such advertisements. It.does not ap- 
pear reasonable on the part of the Guar- 
dians of Athy Union to object to the 
Local Government Board not having 
selected the two local newspapers men- 


tioned in the Question, inasmuch as they 


had not done so themselves. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POST OFFICE 
ARRANGEMENTS, DUBLIN. 

Mr. ION HAMILTON asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he will 
provide for an after collection of Letters 
on Sundays within the township of Rath- 
mines (county Dublin), at a sufficiently 
early hour to enable Letters to catch the 


(lead. 
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English and Provincial Mails; and, whe- 
ther he can arrange to have Telegrams 
delivered free of charge within the 
boundaries of the said township ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: At the present 
time, in the town districts of Dublin, 
there is no collection of letters on Sun- 
day afternoon, and, so far as I am 
aware, there has been no demand for 
such a collection. This being the 
case, I do not think it would be ex- 
pedient to treat Rathmines in this re- 
spect exceptionally. With regard to 
the latter part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I may explain that under the 
regulations framed pursuant to the 
Telegraph Acts, telegrams, when they 
are delivered at a distance beyond one 
mile from any telegraph office other 
than a head post-office, are charged 
porterage. In these circumstances, I am 
sorry that it would not be possible to 
give a free delivery of telegrams in 
those portions of Rathmines which lie 
beyond a radius of one mile from the 
Rathmines post-office. 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ BENBOW.” 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will state, ap- 
proximately, how much money is to be 
expended on the hull of Her Majesty’s 
‘ship Benbow, and how much on the en- 
gines, this year, and when the Benbow 
will be handed over by the contractors ; 
and, whether the armour-clads now 
building and to be built are to be par- 
tially armoured like the Collingwood, or 
completely armoured all round ? 

_ Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The amounts provided in this year’s 
Estimates for the Benbow are, for hull 
£160,000, and for machinery £27,100. 
The contract date for her completion is 
July, 1886. All the armour-clads of 
the Admira! class have the water-line 
armour confined to the central part of 
the ship. In the Hero, as in her sister 
ship, the Conqueror, the water-line ar- 
mour extends to the stem, but not to 
the stern. 


INLAND REVENUE— WINE AND 
SPIRIT LICENCES. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether there are cases in the City of 
London of merchants who, having taken 
out licences for dealing in wines and 
spirits, have continued to deal in them 
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after those licences have expired, until 
detected by the officers of the Inland 
Revenue ; and, if so, why no prosecu- 
tions have been instituted ? 

Taz CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): Yes, Sir ; I be- 
lieve the right hon. Gentleman refers to 
the case of a foreigner who was de- 
tected selling wines and spirits without 
licence, although he had held a wine 
and spirit licence for other premises. He 
paid a fine of £50, with which the 
Board of Inland Revenue were satisfied. 
It has not been the rule to institute a 
public prosecution in all cases, and some 
discretion in this respect must be, I 
think, left to the Board, 


Tonquin. 


MEXICO—RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMA- 
TIC RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in refer- 
ence to the following passage in Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech: — 

“ Arrangements are in progress for the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with Mexico, 
and special envoys have been despatched by 
each Government to promote that end,” 


Whether he can furnish any more dis- 
tinct information on the subject; and, 
whether diplomatic relations have been 
resumed ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIUE: 
There is no further information to give 
upon the subject. Permanent diploma- 
tic relations with Mexico have not yet 
been resumed, but the negotiations with 
this end are being carried on. Mean- 
while the two countries will continue to 
be represented by special Envoys. 


FRANCE AND TONQUIN-—STATE OF 
AFFAIRS. 


Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If he can 
supply any information as to the pre- 
sent position and claims of the French 
in Tonquin; and, whether British trade 
in the Kast is affected injuriously by the 
events that have recently occurred ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Some communications of a strictly con- 
fidential character have recently passed 
in regard to the claims of the French in 
Tonquin ; but I am not in a position to 
make any communication to the House, 
No complaints have reached the Foreign 
Office as to British trade having been 
injuriously affected. ~ 


Q 2 
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NORTH SEA FISHERIES CONVENTION 
—SPIRIT TRAFFIC. — 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following paragraph in the Pro- 
tocol dated 29th October 1881, and 
signed at the International Conference 
held at the Hague, relative to the police 
of the fisheries in the North Sea, viz. :— 

“The Conference is unanimous in declaring 
that it is exceedingly desirable to put an end to 
the abuses occasioned by the traffic in spirituous 
liquors carried on by the floating drink shops 
in the North Sea, but, having regard to the 
divergence of fiscal laws and regulations in the 
different Countries, it thinks that it ought to 
confine itself to expressing the hope that the Go- 
vernments will endeavour to establish an In- 
ternational understanding for preventing these 
abuses, as well as the barter of fish, nets, &c. 
which results therefrom ; ’’ 
and, whether any steps have been, or 
are being, taken in the matter; and, if 
not, whether, taking into consideration 
the loss of life at sea resulting from the 
injurious effects of the abuses referred 
to, and the serious losses incurred by 
owners on account of the bartering of 
nets, gear, and fish, for spirits, &c., 
Her Majesty’s Government will, with- 
out further delay, communicate with the 
Governments of the other Countries who 
were parties to the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
‘This matter has received the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. When 
the Convention relative to the North 
Sea Fisheries was ratified last month, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at the Hague 
was instructed to communicate with the 
Netherlands Government as being the 
Power which convoked the Conference 
referred to by the hon. Member on this 
subject. Her Majesty’s Government 
await the answer of that Government 
to the representations made to them 
before taking any further steps. 


INTERMEDIATE AND HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION (WALES)—ABERYSTWITH 
COLLEGE. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether an inquiry has yet 
been instituted into the financial condi- 
tion of Aberystwith College with a view 
of deciding upon the expediency of con- 
tinuing the present grant to the College ; 
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and, when he will be in a position to 
state to the House the decision of the 
Government ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We are in com- 
munication with the hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire (Mr. Rendel), who so 
ably represents the Governing Body of 
Aberystwith College. He has under- 
taken to submit, as soon as possible, a 
further statement for the consideration 
of the Education Department and the 
Treasury as to the present and prospec- 
tive position and claims of the College, 
and the probable increase of local con- 
tributions. 


Department. 


ARMY—DUBLIN DISTRICT PAY 
OFFICES—THE WOODMAN TRUST. 
Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 

tary of State for War, If, recently, a 
Circular has been forwarded to any of 
the Pay Offices in the Dublin District, 
to the effect that any applications from 
Irish Pensioners to obtain any of the 
money gratuities derivable from the 
Woodman Fund are at present not to 
be entertained ; if such a Circular has 
been issued ; and, is it with the sanction 
of the Commander in Chief of the 
Forces ? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER: In the 
absence of the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for War, I regret to say through 
indisposition, perhaps I may be allowed 
to answer the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Leitrim. Assuming 
that the charity referred to is the Wood- 
man’s Trust, I have to say that the only 
Circular sent out has been a general 
statemen to the effect that from the low 
condition of the fund no applications 
for assistance can at present be received. 
This applied equally to Irish and all 
other pensioners. I may add that more 
than half of those relieved by this 
charity are Irish. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — OVER- 
PRESSURE IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

-Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of J. Abbott, who was 
summoned, on the 11th of March, be- 
fore the Bradford bench of magistrates, 
on the prosecution of the school attend- 
ance officer, for not sending his son to 
school whole time ; whether the prisoner 
produced, in his defence, the following 
medical certificate :— 
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‘« T have seen and examined Arthur Abbott. 
Last January twelve months he was trodden, 
by a horse, on the head, and sustained a severe 
injury, which compelled him to keep, for six 
weeks, in the infirmary. Since then the boy 
has been duller than he used to be, this being, 
I think, a remote effect of the injury. In my 
opinion it would be a mistake, and detrimental 
to his health, to send him to school for more 
than half-a-day, nor should he do any evening 
work with his head.’’ 


(Signed) ‘A. Rabagliati, M.D.;” 


whether the magistrates, without read- 
ing the medical certificate, inflicted a 
fine on the prisoner; and, if the above 
allegations are true, whether he will 
restrain the Bradford School Board from 
instituting, through their school attend- 
ance officer, such prosecutions in future ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have inquired 
of the Bradford School Board and of 
the magistrates as to the conviction of 
the man Abbott for the non-attendance 
of his boy at school. It appears that 
the boy has only passed the First Stan- 
dard, and, notwithstanding repeated 
warnings, the father continued to send 
him to work and to keep him from 
school. He was defiant to the School 
Board, said he had money, and could 
afford to pay fines. When at length he 
was brought before the magistrates he 
produced a note from Dr. Rabagliati, 
which was read by the clerk, and the 
Chairman of the Bench inquired whe- 
ther this note had been submitted to the 
School Board. On finding it had not, 
and that the boy, who was said to be 
too delicate to attend school, was sent 
out to work and to sell newspapers in 
the streets till a late hour at night, 
they convicted Abbott, and inflicted a 
fine of 2s. 6d. Since the penalty was 
inflicted the man has applied to the 
Board for permission for the boy to 
work half time, stating that he had a 
certificate of the boy’s inability to attend 
school full time. On asking him to 
produce this, he stated that it had been 
sent to London, as the matter was coming 
before the House of Commons. He 
admitted the boy was employed early 
and late in selling newspapers. In 
reply to the last Question of the hon. 
Member, it appears to me that the 
School Board and the magistrates have 
shown great forbearance in the discharge 
of a plain statutory duty, and I have 
neither the right nor the power to inter- 
fere with the action of the local autho- 
Tities in such cases as this, 
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HARBOORS OF REFUGE. 


Mr. MAO IVER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have any present 
intention of constructing or improving 
harbours of refuge or ports of shelter 
round the coasts of these Islands to save 
the lives of our sailors and fishermen ; 
whether they are aware that the French 
Nation is expending the sum of five and 
a half millions pounds sterling for a 
similar purpose over a district of only 
250 miles; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have it in contemplation to 
expend, except at Dover, any consider- 
able sum of money in providing similarly 
improved harbour accommodation on 
dangerous coasts in Great Britain and 
Ireland ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The Govern- 
ment has no present intention of con- 
structing or improving, at the public 
expense, shelter or refuge harbours ; a 
Select Committee on Harbour Accom- 
modation is sitting upstairs, and until 
their final Report has been made and 
considered, it would be premature to ex- 
press any decision on recommendations 
which that Committee has made or may 
make. Whatever sum the Government 
of France originally intended to contri- 
bute to harbour works in the commer- 
cial ports of the Channel, the amount 
has subsequently been considerably re- 
duced ; and it has been recently sug- 
gested to supply some of the deficiencies 
by a tax of one france on every passen- 
ger landing in any of the French ports. 
Except at Dover, the Government do 
not contemplate any immediate expen- 
diture. 


SCIENCE AND ART — BUILDING EX- 
TENSION OF THE NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY. 

Mr. COOPE asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, What progress has 
been made in the buildings for the ex- 
tension of the National Gallery, for 
which a vote was taken last year, and 
when is it probable that they may be 
completed and thrown open for the use 
of the public? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
tenders were invited two days ago for 
the first portion of these buildings. It 
was hoped the whole building would be 
completed in about three years from the 








present time, 
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Mr. COOPE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works inform the House why tenders 
were only sought for so recently, the 
Vote for this purpose having been passed 
12 months ago ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There have 
been unavoidable delays in making ar- 
rangements with the Trustees and the 
War Office, to whom the land belongs. 

Mr. COOPE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman assure the House that no 
further unnecessary delay will occur? 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Certainly. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
ACCOMMODATION IN LAMBETH. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether the Reports of the 
London School Board show that in 
Blocks E, F, H, I, J, K, Lambeth, there 
would be surplus school accommodation 
for about 200 scholars if every child 
known to the School Board visitors was 
to be present at school whenever its 
doors were open; whether he has 
granted permission to the School Board 
to erect a large additional school in these 
blocks ; and, whether, since the School 
Board are not allowed by the Depart- 
ment to provide more school aecommo- 
dation than is required by the number 
of children, he will explain to the House 
the reasons for such permission being 
granted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The facts are not 
as stated in the Question of the hon. 
Member; on the contrary, the number 
of children known to the School Board 
Visitors according to the latest schedule 
is 11,009, while the number of school 

laces provided is 8,083. The School 


oard have permission to erect a school: 


for 1,200 children. The last Question 
of the hon. Member requires no an- 
swer. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURT 
(APPEALS)—CASE OF GEORGE - 
M‘CORD. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with reference to the case of George 
M‘Cord, tenant, Sir Richard Wallace, 
landlord, If he will lay upon the Table 
a Copy of any available official records 
of the evidence taken and judgment 
given in the case by the Antrim Sub- 
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Commission Oourt, and of the evidence 
taken and judgment given on the appeal 
of the tenant George M‘Cord to the 
Court of the Irish Land Oommis- 
sion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that there is no 
record of the evidence taken by the 
Sub-Commission Court, but that copies 
of the following documents can be fur- 
nished:—The order of the Sub-Com- 
missioners; the evidence taken on the 
hearing of the appeal ; the order of the 
Land Commissioners, and the Valuer’s 
report made for the use of the Land 
Commissioners. There will be no ob- 
jection to lay copies of these documents 
on the Table if the hon. Member wishes 
to move for them. 


THE CROWN’S “NOMINEE” ACCOUNT 
—ESCHEATED ESTATES. 


Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, What means 
the Treasury afford to give information 
to the public with respect to the estates 
of intestates escheated to the Crown; 
whether it is true that persons claiming 
to be interested have been and are re- 
fused information ; and, if so, why; and, 
whether the Government has in antici- 
pation the taking of any steps to afford 
facilities in future to claimants of such 
estates ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: When the Soli- 
citor to the Treasury administers an 
estate to which an individual may pos- 
sibly be entitled, the same advertise- 
ments are published as when a private 
person administers ; and Crown adminis- 
trations can be searched for in the 
same way as others among the records 
of the Probate Court. Escheats of real 
estate cannot be enjoyed by the Crown 
except after a public local inquiry ; and 
if an heir-at-law is possible he is widely 
advertised for. It must be remembered 
that a majority of the estates dealt with 
by the Treasury Solicitor are cases of 
illegitimacy, in which there can be no 
legal claim. Any person claiming to 
be interested in an estate and giving 
primd facie evidence of bona fides re- 
ceives all information which can pro- 
perly be given. It is in contemplation 
to append to the annual account of the . 
Crown’s nominee the names of the 
estates brought into administration 


within the year, 
. 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTAL AD- 
MINISTRATION — RURAL LETTER 
CARRIERS— THE GOOD-CONDUOT 
STRIPE. 


Mr. LYNCH asked the Postmaster 
General, What is the total number of 

arcels received and transmitted in Ire- 
Jand since the introduction of the parcels 
post system on the Ist August last ; what 
number passed through the hands of the 
rural letter carriers; what rule (if any) 
has been laid down for provincial post- 
masters in Ireland in order to secure for 
letter carriers the unfavoured allotment 
of the good conduct or long service 
stripes; and, whether the rural letter 
carriers have received any increase of 
pay to compensate them for the addi- 
tional labour entailed upon them by the 
parcels post ; and, if not, what steps are 
proposed to be taken to make an equit- 
able improvement in their condition in 
this regard ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The number of 
parcels posted in Ireland since the in- 
troduction of the Parcels Post up to the 
8lst of March was about 757,000, and 
the number delivered about 908,000. 
Of these, about 208,000 passed through 
the hands of the rural postmen. It 
has not been thought necessary, in con- 
sequence of the introduction of the Par- 
cels Post, to make any general revision 
of the postmen’s wages, but an increase 
of wages is given in cases where the cir- 
cumstances are considered to justify it; 
in many cases assistance is provided. 
In reply to the last part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I may explain that 
the Provincial postmasters have not the 
bestowal of the good-conduct stripes. I 
am responsible for their bestowal, and 
great care is taken to give them to the 
most deserving. About half the postmen 
in Ireland who are on the Establish- 
ment are at the present time wearers 
of good-conduct stripes. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—THE TRANSVAAL— 
GRAVES OF OFFICERS AND SOL- 
DIERS KILLED AT BRONKHAUS 
SPRUIT. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the attention of 
Government has been called to the neg- 
lected state of the graves of the officers 
and soldiers killed at Bronkhaus Spruit ; 
and, whether the British Resident at 
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Pretoria has taken any steps in the 
matter ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: This sub- 
ject has not been lost sight of. I would 
refer the hon. Member to Command 
Paper 3,419, pages 41 and 85, by which 
he will see that in 1882 steps were taken 
to enclose the burial place by a solid 
wall. I may add that the Resident at 
Pretoria paid another visit to the graves 
last December and directed some small 
necessary repairs. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—PROXIES, 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether any and, if so, 
what facilities are afforded to the holders 
of Suez Canal shares in this Country to 
record their votes by proxy at the meet- 
ings of the Suez Canal Company, with- 
out incurring the risk and expense of 
sending their shares to be registered in 
Paris ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxzE EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Currpers): I am obliged 
to my hon. Friend for calling my atten- 
tion to this subject. The Statutes of the 
Company contemplate the appointment 
of ‘‘representants”’ at the principal 
capitals, with whom shares may be de- 
posited for this purpose. I have asked 
our official Directors to see that any ne- 
cessary facilities in this matter are now 
given; but I understand that no com- 
plaint on this subject has yet reached 
the Company. Probably the contem- 
plated London office will be the best 
place for this deposit. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY (IRELAND)—THE 
QUEEN’S COLLEGES. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Go- 
vernment are prepared to grant the Re- 
turns with regard to the Queen’s Col- 
leges (Ireland) and the Royal University 
(Ireland), which are specified in a Mo- 
tion in the Order Book of the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: WhenI an- 
nounced a few days ago the decision of 
the Government to appoint a small Com- 
mission to inquire into matters connected 
with the Queen’s Colleges, I stated that 
the terms of Reference would cover all 
the points mentioned in the Notice to 
which the hon. Member refers, and I 
expressed a hope that the Returns 
would not be pressed for. I shall take 
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care that all these notices shall be laid 
before the Commission, and I have 
given personal assurance in that respect 
to the hon. Members. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman give the Re- 
turns ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am afraid I 
shall be obliged to contest the Returns 
on the part of the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Why? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have stated 
the reasons. You cannot expect that 
the College authorities will undergo at 
the same time an inquiry for the House 
of Commons and an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission. I can give other reasons 
showing that these Returns would be 
extremely difficult to collect in any 
other way than by means of a Commis- 
sion. Some of the information could not 
be officially given, and could only be 
given in reply to a Question. I shall 
take care that every information asked 
for in these Returns shall be given by 
the Commission. 

Mr. SEXTON: 
Members ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: We are carefully 
endeavouring to select proper gentlemen 
for the purpose. Several gentlemen have 
been communicated with. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give an undertaking that the 
Commission will report before the 
Queen’s Colleges Vote comes on ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I gave an un- 
dertaking some time ago that before 
the Vote is asked for I will inform the 
House of the progress made. 

Mr. SEXTON: When will the names 
of the Commissioners be announced ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: We are not in 
a position as yet to state. I hope to be 
able to state it on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, but it might be possible to state 
them to-morrow. 


Who are to be the 


LAW AND JUSTICE — ARREST OF 
P, N. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that Mr. P. N. 
Fitzgerald, now detained in Sligo Gaol, 
‘was seized in the street in London, and 
forced into a cab without being shown 
a warrant for his arrest, and was re- 
fused permission, either while detained 
in London or in Dublin, to see any 
friend, or to consult a solicitor ; whether, 
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on arrival at Sligo, he was privately re- 
manded by a magistrate, on the applica- 
tion of the police, in a room of the gaol ; 
whether Mr. W. M. Stack, who waited 
upon Mr. Fitzgerald with an authorisa- 
tion from Mr. M. J. Horgan, solicitor, 
to act as his deputy in taking instruc- 
tions for his defence, was refused an in- 
terview with the prisoner by the go- 
vernor of the gaol, the county inspector, 
and the resident magistrate; whether 
Mr. Fitzgerald has yet been shown the 
warrant for his arrest, or given any 
facilities for preparing his defence; and, 
whether the resident magistrate will be 
directed to hold any further investiga- 
tions respecting the charge against Mr. 
Fitzgerald in open court, and in pre- 
sence of the representatives of the 
press ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Fitzgerald was 
arrested in London, taken at once to 
Scotland Yard, and sent the same even- 
ing to Dublin on his way to Sligo. The 
warrant was not shown to him because 
police were out looking for him in 
different directions, and the men who 
arrested him did not happen to have it 
with them. Moreover, the charge being 
one of felony, I am advised that a war- 
rant was not necessary to justify the 
arrest. In the public interests it was 
not advisable to permit him to see any- 
one in London or Dublin, and I am ad- 
vised that prisoners are not entitled to 
see persons while in transit. The pri- 
soner was privately remanded in Sligo 
Prison, the remand being merely a 
formal one. Mr. Stack was refused per- 
mission to see him because he was un- 
known, and could get no one to identify 
him. Mr. Horgan was telegraphed to ; 
but when his answer was received identi- 
fying Mr. Stack, the police could not find 
him. Fitzgerald is fully aware of the 
grounds of his arrest, and he will, of 
course, be afforded ample opportunities 
of preparing ‘his defence. The inquiry 
will be proceeded with as rapidly as pos- 
sible; and if the interests of justice do 
not require otherwise, it will be in open 
Court, as I have no reason to doubt it 
will be. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I would wish to ask 
whether it is usual that a man should 
be arrested without a warrant, hustled 
away to Ireland, and remanded week 
after week since, and the police should 
be spreading false reports about him— 
[ Crees of ‘‘ Order !’"} 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must put this statement in the form of a 
Question. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I wish to know whe- 
ther there is any redress for this sys- 
tem of illegal arrest, secret remand, 
and official libelling practised on this 
man? 

Mr. SEXTON: I also would wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary whether it is the case that 11 
men, charged in Tubbercurry, in the 
County Sligo, have been remanded with- 
out evidence; and whether the Govern- 
ment will bring the case to a definite 
issue by having the men committed for 
trial if there is evidence against them, 
and if there is not such evidence, will 
have them discharged from custody ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN: As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has not 
thought fit to answer my Question, I 
would like to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
whether there is any precedent in Eng- 
land, even in the case of the very worst of 
criminals, for hugger-mugger inquities ? 
| Cries of ‘‘ Order !””] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must couch his Question 
in proper terms. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: I am trying to suit my 
language to the circumstances of the case 
—( Criesof ‘Order, order!” ] I would ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether it is usual in England, or whe- 
ther there is any precedent for having 
men seized in the streets without a war- 
rant and hustled away toa gaol, remanded 
from week to week in a secret room in 
the prison, and then stories spread that 
they have turned out to be informers 
after they had been remanded in this 
manner from week to week? Is there 
any precedent for a case of that sort in 
England ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT : I did 
not understand that this Question was 
addressed to me. As to the arrest with- 
out a warrant, I understand that it is 
the case in a charge of felony that a 
man can be arrested without a warrant. 
As for the other part of the proceedings, 
the question of remand is a question 
entirely for the magistrates upon cir- 
cumstances stated to them. It is usual 
in England, and in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, that a remand should 
be granted until the evidence is complete. 
Whether that remand is asked for on 
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sufficient grounds is a question entirely 
for the magistrates. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Do you remand from 
week to week without sufficient cause 
being shown ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
When the case is a proper one for fur- 
ther remand. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: I will take the first 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to this system of secret arrest 
and remand. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the Ques- 
tion I put to him about the 11 men 
arrested in the county which I have the 
honour to represent, I beg to give 
Notice that I will repeat it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I shall be very 
glad to answer the Question with Notice. 


WESTERN PACIFIC—DEPORTATION 
OF FRENCH CONVICTS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he can make any statement to the 
House as to the present position of the 
negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment in relation to the deportation of 
criminals to the Western Pacific; whe- 
ther any communications have passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the German Government upon the sub- 
ject; and, whether any Papers on the 
subject will be laid upon the Table? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government is awaiting 
a communication from the French Go- 
vernment on this subject; but it would 
not be advisable at the present moment 
to make any statement or lay Papers 
upon the Table. No communications 
have passed between the German and 
English Governments on the subject. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following statement of the 
Paris correspondent of Zhe Standard on 
Wednesday :— 

“T am assured that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been officially informed, through the 
regular diplomatic channel, vid M. Waddington 
and Lord Granville, that the right of trans- 
porting convicts to French colonies is a matter 
that concerns France alone, with which no 
Foreign Power has anything to do (une affaire 
d’ordre purement intérieur) ;”’ 


and, whether he still adheres to the 
statement that no communication has 
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been addressed by the French Govern- 
ment to Her Majesty’s Ministers upon 
this subject ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
have seen the paragraph. The answers 
I have already given to the hon. Member 
are quite correct. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
SLAVERY AT SUAKIN. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any instructions have been sent to 
the British Consul at Suakin with re- 
spect to the treatment of slaves; and, if 
so, will those instructions be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No special instructions have been sent 
to Mr. Baker; but on March 20 last 
Lord Granville transmitted to Sir Evelyn 
Baring for his observations some sug- 
gestions connected with the question of 
slavery from Consul Baker, and the sub- 
ject is still under consideration. 

Mr. BOURKE: In these instructions 
is the Consul at Suakin authorized to 
send back runaway slaves to their 
masters ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I could not answer that Question off- 
hand, because it involves matters of 
some difficulty. I shall be willing to 
inquire. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will these general 
instructions be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I did not say they were general instruc- 
tions. I said Consul Baker made some 
suggestions which have been referred to 
Sir Evelyn Baring, and no decision has 
been come to. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will these sugges- 
tions be laid before Parliament ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not think it will be convenient to 
produce them separately. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GARRISON OF BERBER. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT ‘asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether a telegram has been 
received at Cairo from the Governor of 
Berber— 

‘‘ Asking if reinforcements are coming. If 
so, he will make the best resistance possible with 
-his garrison of 700 men. If otherwise, he asks 
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for instructions prior to making the best ar- 
rangements possible with the Mahdi ;’’ 
whether a telegram has been received 
by Sir Evelyn Baring from General 
Gordon, in which 

‘‘General Gordon expresses his utmost in- 
dignation at the manner in which he has been 
abandoned by the English Government, and 
states his resolution henceforth to cut himself 
entirely adrift from those who have deserted 
him, on whom will rest the bloodguiltiness for 
all lives hereafter lost in the Soudan ;’’ 
and, whether it is true that Nubar 
Pacha declines to hold office longer 
unless help is sent to Berber, and that 
the Khedive proposes to send General 
Wood’s Egyptian army to the relief of 
Berber? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The first and fourth parts of the hon. 
Member’s Question will, I think, be 
more conveniently answered in connec- 
tion with Question No. 36. In regard 
to the second part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, full information will be given 
to the House in the Blue Book which I 
hope-to lay on the Table of the House 
early next week; but I may state at 
once that the information contained in 
the hon. Members’s Question is in- 
correct. No information to the effect 
that Nubar Pasha declines to hold office 
unless help is sent to Berber has been 
received at the Foreign Office. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
“THE TIMES’ CORRESPONDENT AT 
KHARTOUM. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Mr. Power was in any way 
connected with Egypt or the Soudan 
before his appointment as Consular 
Agent at Khartoum ; whether he is the 
same gentleman who accompanied the 
late Mr. O’Donovan there last year as 
his secretary ; whether he receives any 
salary as Consular Agent; if so, what, 
and what are his duties and his func- 
tions; whether he is in possession of 
any exequatur either from the Egyptian 
Government or any other Government ; 
and, whether it is contrary to the rules 
of the Foreign Office that any Con- 
sul, Vice Consul, or Consular Agent 
shall act as correspondent of a news- 
paper ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have no information with regard to 
the personal matters mentioned in the 
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two first Questions of the hon. Member. 
Mr. Power receives no salary, but will 


be entitled as Acting Consul to draw an |: 


allowance of half the salary assigned to 
the post. His duties and functions are 
defined in the official Consular Instruc- 
tions. He would require no ereguatur 
as Acting Consul. ‘There is no rule 
against the practice mentioned in the 
fifth head of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. It is, however, contrary to practice ; 
but the circumstances of Mr. Power’s 
appointment are altogether peculiar and 
exceptional. It would have been more 
correct if in the telegrams relating to 
the subject contained in Egypt, No. 1 
and No. 5, 1864, Mr. Power had not 
been described as Consular Agent, which 
is a technical term given to gentlemen 
holding a permanent and not, as in Mr. 
Power’s case, a purely temporary ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, do I 
understand that Mr. Power is Acting 
Consul and retains that office at Khar- 
toum ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No; it is entirely a temporary arrange- 
ment. His title is Acting Consul. He 
was called Consular Agent in Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s telegram, but that was an 
error. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Has any inti-° 


mation been sent to Mr. Power to with- 
draw from Khartoum ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
As I stated in the debate on the Vote of 
Censure, Mr. Power was informed he 
was at liberty, notwithstanding his 
having accepted this duty, to leave 
Khartoum at any time he chose. But, 
as I also added at the time, Mr. Power, 
in the most honourable manner, declined 
to take advantage of the offer so made 
to him, and he continued at his post, 
although, not being a regular member 
of the Consular Body, he was under no 
obligation to do so, and notwithstanding 
the very great peril to which he was 
exposed. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Can we be 
told when Mr. Power was appointed, by 
whom, and how long he has been in 
office ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Papers relating to that subject are 
already before the House. They are 
“Egypt, 1 and 5, 1884.” 

Mr. RITCHIE: Will the noble Lord 
say how long Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment have considered Mr. Power to be 
in peril ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot give the exact dates in the 
documents to which I refer; but the 
hon. Member will see from the Papers I 
mentioned the other. evening that they 
are in the Blue Books. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
noble Lord has stated that Mr. Power is 
in very great peril. The Prime Minister 
has informed us that General Gordon is 
in no great peril. I wish the noble Lord 
or some other Member of the Govern- 
ment would inform us what peril it is to 
which Mr. Power is subjected, and from 
which General Gordon is free ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I quoted the statement I made in the 
debate on the Vote of Censure. I then 
said that Mr. Power had accepted duties 
which were undoubtedly of a perilous 
character, and, considering that he was 
not one of a regular staff, he was told 
that he might consider himself perfectly 
free to leave Khartoum at any moment. 
He was not bound to remain; but Mr. 
Power, in the most honourable manner, 
did remain, as I stated. I added 
nothing in the statement which I made 
just now to what I said in the debate on 
the Vote of Censure some time ago. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: Will the 
noble Lord tell us what are the duties 
which Mr. Power has to perform ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
They are the duties of an Acting Consul. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Will the noble 
Lord tell us what Government Mr. Power 
is accredited by? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
I stated just now that it was not neces- 
sary that Acting Consuls should have an 
exequatur. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—NEW ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

with reference to his intimation that an 

Order in Council had been prepared and 

would soon be issued, which would re- 

strict the power of local authorities to 
exclude cattle coming into their districts, 

Whether he will delay issuing such 

Order until local authorities have an op- 

portunity of expressing their opinions on 

the proposition ; and, whether the Privy 

Council will receive a deputation on the 

subject ? 
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Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he had 
not stated that an Order was prepared, 
but that it was in contemplation to issue 
one which would restrict the power of 
local authorities to exclude cattle from 
their districts. The matter, however, was 
in abeyance, pending the result of an 
inquiry into the alleged importation to 
Bristol of Irish cattle affected with foot- 
and-mouth disease. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
now able to name a day for the Second 
Reading of the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: I beg to ask if 
the right hon. Gentleman has seen by 
the papers of yesterday that the follow- 
ing was proved in public Court at 
Dundee on Saturday last :— 

“That on the previous Sunday the Artizans’ 
Club in that town admitted 510 men and seven 
women, and sold 298 glasses of whisky, 1,200 
bottles of beer, and 18 gallons of draught 
porter ;’’ 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman, 
as First Lord of the Treasury, thinks it 
fair that the sale of spirituous liquors 
should be transferred from those who 
pay licence duty to those who pay none ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
my hon. Friend behind me has been 
supplemented by the Question of the 
hon. Member opposite. I will answer 
that Question first, and I will divide it 
into two parts. The first part refers to 
a statement in the Irish papers, which I 
have not seen, as to a considerable 
quantity of liquor dispensed on the 
Sunday in the place mentioned. That 
appears to me not to be so much a 
matter for Question to me as for the 
speech the hon. Member may be in- 
clined to make on the Sunday Closing 
Bill. Then he went on to ask if I 
thought it was fair that liquor should 
be thus sold in clubs instead of being 
sold by publicans, who were bound to 
pay duty? I think that also is a 
topic well suited for any discussion that 
may take place on the Sunday Closing 
Bill. With regard to the Question of 
my hon. Friend behind me, we put the 
Bill on the Orders for to-night, with the 
hope of reaching it if the debate on the 
financial proposals of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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shouid not last a very long time. If it 
does not come on to-night, we should 
give it a place on the Orders for 2 
o’clock to-morrow, after the Bills of m 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, in respect of which we have no 
reason to suppose the debate upon them 
will occupy any considerable time. 

Mr. T. P. Q?CONNOR said, he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, as the supreme autho- 
rity, whether he was aware that nine 
out of ten of the Irish Members pre- 
ferred that preference should be given 
to the Education (Ireland) Bill and the 
Purchase of Estates (Ireland) Bill, upon 
which they were agreed, over this mea- 
sure, which was one of an exceedingly 
contentious character, and one viewed 
with comparative indifference by the vast 
majority of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Considering that 
the measures to which the hon. Member 
for Galway refers are not yet before the 
House, I could hardly say that we would 
be justified in not availing ourselves of 
any opportunity that might offer for 
proceeding with the Sunday Closing 
Bill. I have agreed to take the Estates 
Bill soon after Easter, and I still hope 
to redeem that promise. 

Mr. MAURICE BROOKS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the fact that the per- 
sons whom it is proposed to enfranchise 
are those who for the most part will be 
affected by Sunday closing, he would 
defer the consideration of the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) Bill until the new constituencies 
shall have had an opportunity of de- 
claring their opinion regarding it ? 

Mr. SEXTON rose to a point of 
Order, and asked whether the hon. 
Member could put a Question which 
contained matter of an argumentative 
character? He considered that the state- 
ment— : 

“Having regard to the fact that the persons 
whom it is proposed to enfranchise are those 
who for the most part will be affected by Sun- 
day closing,” 
came within the Standing Order dealing 
with the point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he might 
tell the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) that he was accustomed, from 
day to day, to see what he might term, 
he hoped, without offence, an ‘ insinu- 
ating preamble,” intended to draw out 
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information in the shape of admissions 
which could not be directly made, and 
it occurred to him that a very slight 
attempt of that character had been made 
in the Question of the hon. Member for 
Dublin (Mr. Maurice Brooks) ; but, an- 
swering the Question directly, he did 
not think it would be right on any 
ground to postpone the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill till the Franchise Bill was 
disposed of. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When 
the Papers will be presented purporting 
to show that ‘‘the covenants under 
which this country has been acting in 
Egypt were not made by the present 
Government ?’”’ 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have presented those Papers to-day. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
BERBER AND KHARTOUM. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the assurance given by 
Her Majesty’s Government that there is 
no apprehension at all of danger to 
General Gordon and the other English- 
men at Khartoum, it is a fact that 
General Gordon has requested Her 
Majesty’s Consular Agent and Colonel 
Stewart to leave Khartoum, that mea- 
sure being essential for their safety, and 
has stated that the only means of doing 
so would be by Equatorial Africa and 
the Congo ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the particulars enumerated in this Ques- 
tion, none of them are accurately stated, 
although, no doubt, they are the re- 
sult of the best information at the hon. 
Member’s command. He asks whether 
it is a fact that General Gordon has re- 
quested Her Majesty’s Consular Agent 
and Colonel Stewart to leave Khartoum. 
It is not a fact. Then he asks whether 
General Gordon gave as a reason that 
that measure was essential for their 
safety. That is not a fact; and it is not 
a fact that General Gordon stated that 
the only means of leaving Khartoum 
would be by Equatorial Africa and the 
Congo. This Question not being accu- 
rately framed, I would prefer to leave 
the matter there and refer the hon. 
Member to telegrams which will be 
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faithfully given to the House in the 
course of a very few days, and from 
which he will be able to form a much 
better judgment than I can convey to 
him across this Table. The hon. Mem- 
ber should observe, and the House 
should observe, that while we have reason 
to believe, through Sir Evelyn Baring, 
that General Gordon is not in receipt of 
some of our papers, and, indeed, of im- 
portant telegrams of ours, on the other 
hand we have no reason to know that 
we are in receipt of all the telegrams 
that he has sent. For that reason, per- 
haps, it is that certain telegrams, par- 
ticularly the telegram which the hon. 
Member has in mind, have to the Go- 
vernment an isolated appearance, and 
do not carry with them the full and 
precise signification of the documents 
now in our hands. I would, therefore, 
prefer that the hon. Member should 
wait for a short time until he can form 
his own opinion of the purport of the 
telegram, in which General Gordon cer- 
tainly left it quite open to Colonel 
Stewart and the Consular Agent to leave 
Khartoum. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
when the Papers would be produced, and 
whether they would contain the tele- 
grams referred to. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
have said that I hope to lay before the 
House the Papers containing the tele- 
grams early next week. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
May I ask whether it is the intention of 
the Government to include in the Blue 
Book telegrams which have been sent to 
General Gordon, which they think he 
has not received ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We shall not 
exclude them. The hon. Member will 
understand we shall be obliged to pre- 
sent the Blue Book with a degree of 
uncertainty as to what telegrams Gene- 
ral Gordon has recéived, and the same 
degree of uncertainty as to the telegrams 
sent to ourselves; but we certainly will 
not withhold them. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
Prime Minister refers to a telegram as 
an isolated one. Would he lay it before 
the House at once? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That Question was answered the other 
day. It is impossible to lay isolated 
telegrams on the Table. They would 
only mislead the House. As the Papers 
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will be ready next week, I think the 
House would prefer, when it has infor- 
mation, to have full information. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN: May I 
ask who is responsible for the extreme 
delay in printing a few telegrams and a 
small number of despatches ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
cannot admit that there is, or has been, 
any delay, or that the information to be 
supplied is likely to be very small. I 
cannot see how the hon. and gallant 
Member can know anything about it, as 
he has not seen the Papers. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, in view of the 
fact that the inhabitants of Berber and 
Khartoum, under the impression that no 
relief is to be sent to them, may, in 
despair, submit themselves to the Mahdi, 
it is advisable to announce that a relief 
expedition will be sent as soon as the 
Military authorities think it feasible ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answering 
this Question I must carefully divide the 
two cases with which it deals conjointly, 
the cases of Berber and Khartoum. 
They are not, in our view, similar in a 
material respect. With regard to the 
case of Berber, we have already stated to 
the House that that place is, to all ap- 
pearance, in danger. We have received 
communications with respect to its con- 
dition from Egypt, and we have made 
our reply to those communications; but 
we do not think it would be conducive to 
any of the interests involved to make any 
statement either as to the communications 
received, or the communications sent in 
reply—that is, as regards Berber. With 
respect to Khartoum the case stands 
thus. We see no reason to modify, in 
any respect, the statements previously 
made, that there. is no military or other 
danger now threatening Khartoum. I 
will not refer to the speech of my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington), 
which was made almost immediately 
after the beginning of the Session, and 
which referred prospectively to the state 
of things before us. At the time it was 
quite natural to suppose that those who 
went to Khartoum might go into a 
position of peril; but I speak for my 
noble Friend and myself, according to 
the knowledge which we possess, and 
which the House will possess, I hope, in 
the course of three or four days, when 
we say that there is no military or other 
danger threatening Khartoum. The 
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Question assumes that there is danger 
and apprehension respecting Khartoum 
at the present time, and the right hon. 
Gentleman asks me whether it is ad- 
visable to announce that a relief expedi- 
tion will be sent as soon as the military 
authorities think it feasible. I do not 
complain of that Question, and before 
Notice of it had been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the matter had had our 
careful consideration. What we con- 
ceive to be the case is this—that the 
country feels a profound interest, and 
likewise a strong sense of obligation 
dependent upon it, with regard to the 
safety of General Gordon. That feeling 
of interest and that strong sense of 
obligation with regard to the safety of 
that gallant and heroic officer Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have fully shared 
from the very first, and they have been 
careful to put themselves in a position to 
fulfil this obligation in the sense in which 
they believe the country, in common 
with themselves, recognize it. Having 
made that statement, which I hope is 
sufficiently explicit and significant, it 
would not be possible, consistently with 
my public duty, to enter upon any fur- 
ther explanations. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
May I ask the Prime Minister if he can 
inform the House whether the garrison 
of Berber is in peril of being taken by 
the Arab tribes acting under the orders 
of the Mahdi, and subjected to the same 
fate as the garrison of Sinkat was sub- 
jected to? I wish also to ask whether 
the Government can say what informa- 
tion they have with regard to Berber? 
And further—and this, I admit, is rather 
a hypothetical Question—if the garrison 
of Berber were to fall, whether the posi- 
tion of General Gordon would not be- 
come one of imminent peril ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understand the 
noble Lord to ask whether, if Berber 
were to fall into the hands of the tribes 
around it, the position of General 
Gordon would not then become one of 
peril. We believe, according to all the 
information we possess, that there would 
be no essential change in the position 
of Khartoum in consequence of that 
change in the position of Berber. With 
respect to the important matter in the 
first part of the Question, we have no 
reason to believe that there is any risk 
at Berber of any such catastrophe as 
unfortunately happened at Sinkat. 
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Mr. BOURKE: With reference to 
the last part of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, may I ask him whether 
it is true that the Council of Ministers at 
Cairo yesterday decided that it was ne- 
cessary to send an expedition, half Eng- 
lish, I think it was, and half Egyptian, 
to Berber ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must make two 
replies to what has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman. ‘The statement 
which he has embodied in the form of a 
Question, as far as my knowledge goes 
—and I think my knowledge is pretty 
direct and accurate—is widely apart 
from the fact. Secondly, I must refer 
him to the answer I have already made 
—namely, that I think that for us to 
describe the communications made from 
Egypt, or the replies we have made to 
those communications, would be preju- 
dicial to the interests involved. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
when the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs answered his Question with re- 
spect to Berber, he stated the Prime 
Minister would deal with it in his reply ; 
but the Prime Minister had not answered 
one point in his Question. He wished 
to know whether it was true that a 
telegram had been received by Sir 
Evelyn Baring from General Gordon, in 
which General Gordon had expressed 
his utmost indignation at the manner in 
which he had been abandoned by the 
English Government. He would also 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he still adhered to the statement he 
made yesterday with regard to the com- 
paratively valueless character of Mr. 
Power’s information, based on the al- 
leged fact that he was merely a Consular 
Agent at Khartoum ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he had answered the latter part of 
the hon. Member’s Question by stating 
that full information would be given 
in the Blue Book, which would be laid 
on the Table early next week, while as 
to the former part he could say at once 
that the hon. Member’s information was 
incorrect. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion, because I think in the answer he 
has given the country will hardly under- 
stand what the Government are going 
to do. I wish to ask the Prime Minister 
a plain Question— Whether the Govern- 
ment have made up their minds, while 
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there is still time, to endeavour to re- 
lieve, not only the garrison of Berber, 
but the 2,000 women and children who 
had been sent from Khartoum, and are 
now in Berber? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry the 
hon. and gallant Baronet should have 
put a Question which I have already 
answered in the most explicit terms by 
saying that we have received a commu- 
nication with respect to the condition of 
Berber and have replied, but that it 
would not be conducive to the interests 
of those concerned that we should state 
the nature either of the communications 
or the reply. 

Baron Henry DE WORMS asked 
whether the noble Lord the Under Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs could inform 
the House how many women and chil- 
dren who had left Shendy had been 
massacred ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No further information has come upon 
that subject. As I stated the other day, 
the only information we have was that 
sent by M. Cuzzi, General Gordon’s 
agent at Berber, and his words were 
that they were believed to have been 
massacred. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked when it would 
not be detrimental to the public interest 
to give the information to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When it will not 
be detrimental to the interests involved, 
it will be our duty to give the informa- 
tion. . 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am afraid the question which is upper- 
most in everybody’s mind has not 
been fully answered. It is this—Is it, 
or is it not, the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to send an expedi- 
tion or otherwise to protect and relieve 
General Gordon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That Question 
involves interests of a wider scope than 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tends, when he asks, Is it the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to send an 
expedition to protect and relieve Ge- 
neral Gordon—[ Cries of ‘‘Or other- 
wise!” 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
said ‘‘ or otherwise to relieve ” him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, what I 
have said is this distinctly. We believe 
the country recognizes an obligation 
with respect to the safety of General 
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Gordon, and we have ourselves fully re- 
cognized, and do recognize, that obliga- 
tion, and, recognizing it, it is our duty 
and care to put ourselves in a condition 
to fulfil it should the occasion arise. 
Beyond that it would be contrary to my 
functions to go. 


Parliament— Business 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Mr. HICKS inquired of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther he was in a position to give the 
House any information as to the 101 
bullocks which on the 14th of this 
month were brought from Liverpool to 
Wimpole in Cambridgeshire; and, fur- 
ther, whether they came from abroad, 
and whether he could inform the House 
as to what parts of the country the re- 
mainder of the cargo had been sent ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the 
animals attacked with foot-and-mouth 
disease at Wimpole were part of the 
number of 101 animals to which the hon. 
Member referred. They were landed at 
Liverpool from the steamer Quebec on the 
9th of April from Canada. They passed 
the Inspector of the Privy Council on 
the 10th as being free from disease. 
They were exposed for sale in the Liver- 
pool Stanley Market on the 14th, and 
were again passed by the Market In- 
spector before they were sent into Cam- 
bridgeshire. The agent of the Canadian 
Government wrote to him calling atten- 
tion to the fact that nine days elapsed 
after the arrival at Liverpool before the 
disease appeared, and 20 days, or there- 
abouts, after they were shipped from 
Canada. The Privy Council had sent 
an Inspector to Cambridge to inquire as 
to the rest of the 101 which were sent 
to Cambridge, and the Inspector at 
Harwich had been instructed to inspect 
the diseased animals at Wimpole, and 
the Privy Council Inspector at Liverpool 
had also been instructed to inquire as to 
the destination of the remainder of the 
cargo landed from Canada on the 9th 
instant. 

Mr. HIOKS wished further to draw 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster to the fact that 
when the cattle were reported to the 
Inspector in Cambridgeshire on the 18th, 
as suffering from foot-and-mouth disease, 
they were in a very advanced stage of 
the disease. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked whe- 
ther the Prime Minister contemplated 
such an alteration of the Business for to- 
morrow as would interfere with the dis- 
cussion of the Notices of Motion of pri- 
vate Members ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We propose to 
have a Morning Sitting to-morrow. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked for the 
indulgence of the House for a few mo- 
ments in order that he might draw at- 
tention to a matter intimately connected 
with the rights and privileges of private 
Members. | ‘‘ Order, order!” ] He was 
not in the habit of intruding unduly on 
the time of the House. [ Cries of ‘ Hear, 
hear!” ‘‘Oh!” and ‘Move the Ad- 
journment!’’] He could move the 
Adjournment, but he preferred to ap- 
peal to the indulgence of hon. Gen- 
tlemen. [ Cries of “‘ Order!” and cheers. | 
On a day near the end of last Session he 
had secured the first place on the Notice 
Paper, it being his intention to direct 
attention to a most important subject. 
The Government, however, asked— 
[Cries of ‘‘ Order!” } 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: [rise to Order. 
I wish to know, Sir, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman isin Order? [Cries of 
‘“* Move the Adjournment!” 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: Then I shall 
ask leave to move the Adjournment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is not in Order in the course 
which he is now pursuing—in raising a 
question of debate at this stage of this 
evening’s proceedings. The right hon. 
Gentleman is, however, entitled to ask 
a Question with reference to the Morn- 
ing Sitting to-morrow. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may be per- 
mitted to say that the House will, of 
course, meet at 9 in the evening, when 
the right hon. Gentleman will have the 
opportunity which he desires. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the Prime 
Minister would consent that in future a 
Morning Sitting should only be proposed 
by a substantive Motion. The present 
practice was to say simply, when the 
Orders were read over, just before the 
adjournment of the House, that such or 
such a Bill would be brought forward 
at 2 in the afternoon. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the hon. and 
learned Member wishes to propose an 
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alteration in the established practice it 
is quite open for him to do so. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Are we to un- 
derstand that the Government have 
definitively decided to hold a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow, or is it to be contin- 
gent, as was stated yesterday by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, on the progress made with 
Business to-night? The two statements 
are quite distinct. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If we are able 
to dispose of the Orders in question to- 
night, the Attorney General’s Bill, and 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, we shall 
be able to dispense with the Morning 
Sitting. 


PARLIAMENT—MORNING SITTING. 


NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE—AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE (RULE 2). 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, Member for 
the City of London, rose in his place, 
and asked leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, viz., the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
pose a Morning Sitting To-morrow. 


The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to call attention to 
a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, the intention of the 
Government to take a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow. The House will judge of 
the importance of the matter. It is my 
duty to ask the House that leave be 
given to the right hon. Gentleman. Is 
the right hon, Gentleman supported by 
40 Members ? 


And not less than 40 Members having 
risen in their places— 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD rose to move 
the Adjournment of the House. He 
said that nothing would induce him 
to take such a course except the 
conviction that the rights and privi- 
leges of independent Members had 
been very gravely interfered with, and 
were, in fact, in very great danger. 
There were but three days in the week 
upon which private Members could call 
attention to matters of importance, and 
by the action of the Government these 
were practically taken away. On more 
than one occasion last Session he had 
been fortunate enough to gain an oppor- 
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tunity for proposing a Resolution on a 
very important subject—namely, the re- 
adjustment of our fiscal system; but 
the Government had stepped in on each 
occasion and prevented him from carry- 
ing out his purpose, and now they in- 
tended again to frustrate his object by 
taking a Morning Sitting to-morrow. 
What was the use of Members of ex- 
perience, charged with the interests of 
important constituencies, coming down 
to that House when they were not given 
an opportunity of making their voices 
heard ? Members might as well pair off 
at once, and leave the administration of 
the country to a Dictator. He trusted 
that the Government would see that the 
course which they were pursuing inter- 
fered with the independence and dignity 
of the House. 

Mr. GORST seconded the Motion. 
The Government might well pause to 
consider whether they were not going 
a little too far when so quiet and Con- 
stitutional a Member as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London was driven into such a course 
as that which he had been compelled to 
take on that occasion. There was no 
desire to intervene between the House 
and the Financial Statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Had it 
not been for the impatience of some 
Gentlemen below the Gangway oppo- 
site — had they but shown the right 
hon. Gentleman a little indulgence, it 
would not have been necessary to move 
the Adjournment. The Government, he 
held, ought to show more consideration 
for the rights and privileges of private 
Members. In the present Session four 
Morning Sittings had been taken before 
Easter ; and since the re-assembling of 
the House every private Members’ day 
had been taken up. To show the extra- 
ordinary inconvenience of the course 
which was taken, it was not only pri- 
vate Members’ crotchets that were inter- 
fered with, but even so important a 
measure as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Further Powers) Bill was post- 
poned three times before Easter in con- 
sequence of the Morning Sittings which 
were held. The Prime Minister knew 
that no previous intimation of a Morn- 
ing Sitting had been given ; it had been 
quite sprung upon the House, and hon. 
Members had been taken by surprise; 
and as no formal Motion was now made 
in order to fix a Morning Sitting, Mem- 
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bers had little or no opportunity of pro- 
testing against such Sittings. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Hubbard.) 


Captain PRICE said, that he had a 
Motion on the Paper for to-morrow of 
a very important character on the form 
of Government in Jamaica. On three 
separate occasions he had obtained an 
opportunity of making that Motion, and 
on three separate occasions the Govern- 
ment had induced him to withdraw it. 
It was an important matter, for the 
reason that absolutely the only way in 
which the people of Jamaica could make 
known their grievances in that House 
was by getting some private Member to 
ballot at the Table for an oppertunity 
of bringing the matter before the House. 
There were at the present time on the 
Table of the House some very important 
Papers having reference to Jamaica ; 
and he hoped that if he were obliged to 
withdraw his Motion again to-morrow, 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
him another opportunity of bringing it 
forward. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): It is not my 
business to discuss the question whether 
any change has ever taken place in the 
practice of the House. All I can say 
is, that what has been done in this 
case has been the course which has 
been adopted for many years past. 
Besides, Notice was given on Wed- 
nesday that there would be a Morn- 
ing Sitting on Friday. [‘‘No!”] Well, 
the circumstances under which a Friday 
Sitting would be taken were stated ; and 
judging from the cheers of the Oppo- 
sition it was clear that the contingency 
anticipated would arise. What I want 
now to do is, to suggest to my right 
hon. Friend opposite a course which 
he can take, and which I think he will 
see will give him a full opportunity of 
discussing the question he is desirous of 
bringing forward. To-morrow +the first 
Motion is a Motion by the right hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Member for 
Wigtonshire (Sir John Hay) regarding 
Portpatrick Harbour. Therefore, the 
subject in which my right hon. Friend is 
interested can only be brought forward 
for discussion, and not as a Motion ; and 
I take it for granted that my right hon. 


Friend would then make an interesting 
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speech at about 10 o’clock to-morrow 
night, when he would have abundance 
of time to inform us of his view. He 
will not, however, then have an oppor- 
tunity of taking a Division upon his 
Motion. What I would suggest is this. 
I will undertake at the end of my Budget 
Statement this evening to move the 
Income Tax Resolution. My right hon. 
Friend will then, at the end of my Fi- 
nancial Statement, have an opportunity 
of making the precise Motion he pro- 
poses to make, but cannot actually make, 
to-morrow. That, I think, is a fair 
offer; for my right hon. Friend will, 
in fact, be in a better position by adopt- 
ing the course I have suggested than 
he would be in if he brought forward 
his Motion to-morrow. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has omitted to notice the true 
position of affairs. I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that on Tuesday 
last I distinctly asked a Question with 
regard to the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Bill, whether the promise made by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
of a Ministerial statement respecting that 
Bill would be made at a Morning Sit- 
ting, and the answer was in the nega- 
tive. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and “ No, no!’’] 
The answer was certainly understood on 
this side of the House to be in the 
negative, and the House was then left 
under the impression that no Morning 
Sitting would be held. What happened 
yesterday ? Why, Sir, an announcement 
was undoubtedly made that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a Morning Sitting 
might be held. It was then said that 
in the event of the House nct advancing 
to-day a certain Bill—[{Mr. Warton: 
Three Bills.!} Yes; three Bills were 
mentioned, two of which were mentioned 
as Bills waiting for one of the Grand 
Committees, and it was said that it was 
important that one of these Bills should 
be advanced a stage for that purpose. 
I am not going to make any remarks on 
the so-called Grand Committees ; for if I 
denied that they were what have so 
properly been called the grand failures, 
I should be guilty of two acts of indis- 
cretion—one of stating what is not the 
fact, and the other of tempting hon. 
Gentlemen to follow me into an irregu- 
lar discussion. Then, again, the Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill 
is a measure which is likely to be the 
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subject of prolonged controversy, and 
one which is likely to create a good deal 
of feeling in Ireland, and yet the House 
is left in the dark as to that. Without 
wishing to continue this discussion, I 
would venture to point out that there 
could be no surer way of retarding Pub- 
lic Business than by allowing hon. Mem- 
bers to come down to the House in ab- 
solute uncertainty as to the Business to 
be transacted and of the hour at which 
it is to meet. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he, as 
well as the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite, had endeavoured in vain for 
two Sessions to obtain a day for the 
discussion of the question of the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica. There had been 
Papers of great importance referring to 
Jamaica laid upon the Table, and no 
opportunity for discussing them had 
been given. It was only fair that a 
loyal and important Colony should be 
allowed the opportunity of having its 
grievances stated, as this was the only 
means it had of having the redress to 
which it was entitled. In the circum- 
stances, he would make an appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government to give the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman or himself an 
opportunity of bringing on the Motion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to point 
out that the course which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had proposed was one 
which, instead of facilitating Public 
Business, would decidedly impede it. 
It was always understood that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made a State- 
ment upon the finance of the country. 
But if a side issue were raised, it would 
result in a red herring being drawn 
across the seent, and an entirely new 
method of advancing Public Business 
being introduced. The proper course 
was to proceed with the discussion of 
the Budget that evening. [{Mr. Guiap- 
stonE: No.] Then it seemed they were 
not to discuss the Budget that evening. 
If, however, the Budget were discussed, 
there would be more time for the dis- 
cussion of the other matter to-morrow. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman, if he will kindly reflect upon 
previous history, will see that he has 
fallen into an error of fact. The Budget 
is never discussed, for a practical pur- 
pose, on the day on which it is intro- 
duced. [‘*Oh!”] Never. I think I 
have heard 50 Budgets brought forward 
in this House; and it is a matter of the 
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most elementary practice of the House 
that the Budget is never discussed on 
the day on which 1t is brought forward. 
Therefore, the right hon Gentleman will 
see that he has fallen into an egregious 
error. The old practice was until, I 
think, 10 or 15 years ago, that only a 
few questions followed the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a day 
was then fixed for the discussion, if 
there was to be a practical discussion. 
Now, there is no doubt a practice under 
which hon. Gentlemen, without raising 
a positive issue to be decided by a Divi- 
sion, can give their opinions and set 
forward their views with regard to the 
finance of the country after the intro- 
duction of the Budget; and that is the 
very thing my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pro- 
posed to the House, and he has proposed 
that it. should be done on Thursday 
night with a practical issue, instead of 
on Friday night without a practical 
issue. I wish, therefore, simply to say 
that this is a perfectly regular proceed- 
ing; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
will ask any of his Friends sitting on 
the Bench with him, they will tell him 
it is regular. I wish to say one word 
with regard to Jamaica. I agree with 
my hon. and learned Friend behind me 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) that it is very de- 
sirable that it should be discussed, and 
my right hon. Friend near me has 
pointed out a way in which it may be 
done. If the Motion about Jamaica 
stands second to-morrow, it would come 
on about 9 o’clock, in the middle of the 
dinner hour. But after the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard), which can only take a 
very short time, there will be au excel- 
lent opportunity for discussing it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
is quite true that no practical issue is 
discussed on the night of the Budget, as 
the right hon. Gentleman says; but I do 
not think that my right hon. Friend con- 
templates raising any issue upon which 
we should come to a vote. Undoubtedly, 
there is always a fair latitude after the 
Financial Statement for obtaining cer- 
tain explanations. I think the course 
proposed is not altogether fair to my 
right hon. Friend. ‘This is very early 
in the Session to be taking so many 
Morning Sittings ; but it is for my right 
hon. Friend to consider whether he can 
come to any arrangement with the Go- 
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vernment as to the time at which he can 
bring on his Motion—for instance, whe- 
ther they will undertake to make a 
House and keep a House for him to- 
morrow evening ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; we will. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked whether 
the arrangement suggested by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would prevent 
his Motion coming on? 

Tae CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): No, Sir. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR begged to 
renew his appeal to the Prime Minister 
with regard to the Irish Education Bill 
and the Purchase of Estates (Ireland) 
Bill. He wished to say there was a 
very strong feeling indeed among the 
Irish Members that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was making a mistake in giving 
preference to the Sunday Closing mea- 
sure. He spoke with impartiality in 
this matter, for he never gave a vote for 
or against the Sunday Closing Bill, and 
he did not intend to do so; but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
in this matter interpose his authority, 
as the Gentlemen responsible for Irish 
affairs both inside and outside the House 
seemed to go against the prevalent Irish 
feeling in small things as well as large. 
Several times in the course of the pre- 
sent Session representations had been 
made over and over again to the Chief 
Secretary and other Members of the 
Government in vain. He thought they 
were acting most unwisely and most in- 
judiciously, and contrary to the feelings 
of the vast majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers, in giving preference to this Bill, 
which was an exceedingly contentious 
one. The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that the Education Bill and the Purchase 
of Estates (Ireland) Bill were not yet 
before the House. That was quite true; 
but there was a general consensus of 
opinion among the Irish Members that 
those Bills transcended far and away in 
importance the Sunday Closing Bill, 
and they would not be likely to give 
rise to any considerable. opposition or 
difference of opinion ; whereas the debate 
on the Sunday Closing Bill would be 
met with very strong and very obstinate 
opposition. He made this appeal to 
the Prime Minister because he believed 
there was no use in appealing to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he said 
that in no discourteous sense. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind with regard to 
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Trish matters seemed to be acting under 
some outside influences which he was 
unable to resist. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, that upon 
the undertaking of the Government to 
keep a House to-morrow he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he thought the 
Government arrangements were most 
objectionable. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must protest 
against the practice of taking Morning 
Sittings so early in the Session without 
giving the House an opportunity of 
deciding whether there should be such 
Sittings or not. 

Carrain PRICE asked whether the 
Government would undertake to bring 
on the Colonial Vote at a convenient 
time for him to raise the question of 
Jamaica ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT in- 
vited the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster to explain his statement made 
on Tuesday that there would be no 
Morning Sitting on Friday. 

Mr. DODSON was not aware that he 
had used the words ‘‘ Morning Sitting ”’ 
at all. He had said that the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill would be put 
down for Friday, not with the intention 
of proceeding with it, but in order to 
enable him to make a statement as to 
the intention of the Government with 
regard to it. 

Mr. LEAMY inquired whether the 
Chief Secretary would inform the House 
if the Education Bill was ready, and 
when it would be introduced ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Tke Education 
(Ireland) Bill is ready; and, as I have 
already stated, I shall be prepared to 
introduce it to the House when the Sun- 
day Closing Bill for Ireland has made 
practical progress. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) in the 
opinion he entertained of that Bill. He 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) did not regard 
it with indifference; on the contrary, he 
was strenuously in favour of it, and 
would endeavour to be in attendance to 
support it; but, at the same time, he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that, 
as it at present stood on the Ministerial 
programme, it was practically blocking 
all the other Irish measures; and he 
appealed to the Prime Minister whether 
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he ought not to make some modification 
in the programme—at any rate with 
regard to that Bill? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ey 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 
LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — AR- 
REST OF P. M. FITZGERALD. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, that as he was 
not able to get any satisfactory answer 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
this afternoon, in reference to the case 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, he was under the 
necessity of stating the facts perhaps a 
little more fully. Mr. Fitzgerald’s own 
account was that on Thursday he was 
proceeding across London Bridge to 
make a business visit, when a man 
rushed at him and, seizing him, called 
out—‘‘ You are Fitzgerald ; I arrest you 
for treason felony.” Mr. Fitzgerald 
asked to see his warrant. He replied 
that he had none. The Home Secretary 
declared that a warrant was unneces- 
sary; but if a warrant had to be drawn 
up, as the Chief Secretary admitted, 
surely it was necessary that it should be 
shown to the person arrested. Fitz- 
gerald said he was forced into a cab 
and taken to Scotland Yard. He asked 
to see some friends, or, at least, a law- 
yer, but was refused. He was taken to 
Dublin, and again he requested to see 
several persons, one of them a doctor. 
Again he was refused, and was driven 
away upon a long journey to Sligo, and 
there taken into a room in the gaol, and 
even then no copy of the warrant was 
shown him. In Sligo he was refused 
legal assistance. His legal adviser, 
Mr. Stack, from the office of Mr. Hor- 
gan, travelled all night from Tralee to 
see him, and presented himself at the 
gaol, where he was informed that he 
could not be permitted to see his client. 
He applied to the Resident Magistrate, 
and could get no satisfactory answer 
from him. There could be no possible 
motive for treating this man as he had 
been treated, except, what he believed 
was at the bottom of the whole matter, 
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the desire to create an impression that 
he had turned informer. Other per- 
sons, also, had been arrested on a charge 
of treason felony, and kept in separate 
cells, subjected to secret visits from men 
like George Bolton, broken down, ill- 
treated, and told that such and such a 
man had turned approver, in the hope 
that they themselves would follow the 
same course, and invent some story. 
Fitzgerald was a respectable man, a 
commercial traveller, a man against 
whom he believed no charge of sedition 
could be established, and he was seized 
in London, carted away to Ireland, and 
then the public were told, through the 
Press Association, that he had turned 
informer. Such indignities were not 
possible in England, even in its worst 
moments of panic and alarm. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
something to tell them in the way of 
justification for treatment of that sort. 
What was there in the state of Ireland 
which made it necessary that the man 
should be treated in that infamous man- 
ner? Hecould not suppose, though he 
wished it, that the English rule was in 
such desperate straits in Ireland that, in 
order to preserve ita little while longer, 
it was necessary to go to lengths of this 
kind. He wanted to know why it was 
necessary for the Government to do 
those things ? In the cases of the pri- 
soners charged with organizing explo- 
sions in England, these men were re- 
fused for a time permission to see their 
friends; yet the Home Secretary, after 
thinking over the matter, withdrew his 
objection, and allowed them to see their 
friends. Why was not the same thing 
done in Ireland, in cases where there 
was much less ground for apprehension ? 
He had asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
also, for some undertaking that in the 
future proceedings against Mr. Fitz- 
gerald he should be produced in open 
Court, and that the proceedings should 
take place in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Press. That was but 
a very small guarantee of the proper 
administration of justicein Ireland. It 
was the only guarantee they had, and 
he thought it should be remembered 
that proceedings in open Court were 
now somewhat guarded in Ireland ; but 
the proceedings conducted in private in 
prison cells in Ireland were worse to- 
day than they were a century ago in 
England, He wanted to know what 
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was the objection which was brought 
up against having reporters present, so 
that, at all events, the man’s friends 
might kiiow what the charge was 
against him, what was the evidence 
against him, and what was the position 
he held. If that was not done, he should 
strongly object to the whole proceedings 
as simply vile and miserable, and a libel 
against this man, in order to ruin him 
with his friends, and drive him to de- 
spair, and as an attempt to make him give 
testimony against guiltless men, or to 
make him the victim for someone else. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that before the 
Speaker left the Chair he wished to 
support the hon. Member for Mallow in 
his efforts with regard to this gentle- 
man, Mr. Fitzgerald. He did not dwell 
so much upon his arrest in London, nor 
even so much upon the proceedings in 
Dublin; but he did dwell, with the 
utmost earnestness and indignation, upon 
the treatment which he had received in 
the gaol in Sligo. He complained, first, 
that he had been refused the assistance 
of an ordinary legal adviser, a refusal 
which would never have been made in 
England ; secondly, that the proceedings 
against him were taken in private ; and, 
thirdly, that the police and Press had 
circulated false rumours about him for 
the purpose of inducing him to turn 
informer. Well, this, he said, was a 
most vile and scandalous system, and 
one which, in effect, would give rise to 
the most corrupt and dangerous form of 
perjuryin Ireland. With regard to the 
men of Tubbercurry, they had been 
several weeks in prison without trial. 
All of them were persons who occupied 
a respectable position, and yet they were 
taken out of their beds in the dead of 
the night. They were hustled into gaol, 
and had not been allowed to obtain 
adequate legal assistance. The pro- 
ceedings against them he regarded as 
having been conducted in a manner 
which was highly improper. They then 
found from day to day vile rumours 
against one or other of them of the 
nature of which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Brien) had complained in the case of 
Mr. Fitzgerald. There was nothing 
whatever in the condition of Ireland at 
present which would warrant such a 
course of procedure. As regarded crime 
they were in a most favourable position ; 
and therefore he would ask why the Go- 
vernment resorted to proceedings which 
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were medieval and barbarous in their 
nature? He would wish to receive from - 
the right hon. Gentleman an assurance 
that this would be discontinued, and 
that the prisoners would be treated fairly 
and justly. He would ask him to com- 
municate to-night with the magistrates 
in Sligo and direct them to proceed with 
the cases. He would also ask him to 
specially direct Mr. Moloney, R.M., to 
bring forward any adequate and material 
evidence which he had. The magis- 
trates should then be directed to proceed 
with the case to a Constitutional and 
definite issue. He did not want to ask 
what the evidence was; but he would 
ask them to bring it forward if they 
had had it, and if not he would ask for 
the prompt acquittal and release of the 
men if there was no evidence against 
them. If there was evidence, why could 
it not be produced; or did the Govern- 
ment want to wait until they were able 
to manufacture evidence by continuing 
this system of private examinations, 
and at the same time spreading false 
malicious statements in the public Press. 
He would ask that the very next exa- 
minations after the present remand ex- 
pired should be conducted in open Court, 
and that whatever evidence they had 
against these 11 prisoners should be 
produced ; for he might inform them 
that it was the universal belief in Sligo 
that there was no evidence against them 
at all. Ifthere was sufficient evidence 
to justify any intelligent, rational magis- 
trate, they should be committed for trial ; 
but if not they should be discharged at 
once. If they did not do this, they 
would find it very hard to convince the 
Irish Members that the whole case was 
not an attempt to obtain manufactured 
evidence. He observed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 


ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) smiled. He 


was a witness in his time as Chief Secre- 
tary of facts and proceedings of this 
nature; and he would like to ask him 
how much he thought they contributed 
to the success of his administration ? 
The Irish Members could not tolerate 
prisoners being pursued and treated in 
this manner in Ireland at a time when 
the country was free from any serious 
crime. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In reply to the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), 
I can only repeat the substance of 
what I stated in answer to his Question, 
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for that answer proved at. once the 
whole case. 

Mrz. O’BRIEN : It admitted the whole 
case. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber has made several charges against 
the action of the authorities in England 
and in Ireland; but I cannot perceive 
that he mentioned anything out of the 
usual course that had been done in this 
case. I was advised, as I told you, by 
our legal adviser in Ireland ; and I have 
since seen that the Home Secretary con- 
firms that advice, in substance, in the 
few remarks which he addressed to the 
House. I am also advised by several 
other hon. and learned Gentlemen that 
there is no doubt about there being a 
law to the effect that where a felony has 
been committed, or is suspected to have 
been committed, a policeman may arrest 
without a warrant, or any other person 
may arrest and commit prisoner to the 
custody of the police. In this case the 
warrant was made out, but it could not 
be in the hands of every officer, and it 
was necessary, in order to arrest this 
person, that several parties should be on 
his track. It happened that the party 
that arrested him at the moment had not 
the warrant in his possession; but I 
am advised that everything that was 
done was perfectly legal. The hon. 
Member then refers to what was the 
case about the prisoner’s solicitor, and 
the hon. Member referred to what had 
been done by the Home Secretary in the 
cases of the English conspirators, who 
were eventually punished for a con- 
spiracy to produce dangerous explosions, 
and said that in that case he eventually 
allowed these prisoners to see their 
solicitor. I am surprised after the ex- 
planation I gave that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow should. have retorted 
with such extreme warmth of language 
that Fitzgerald had been forbidden to 
see his solicitor. What passed was this. 
As soon as the prisoner had arrived at 
Sligo a gentleman presented himself at 
the prison who was not known to any- 
one there. He might have been a 
solicitor, or might have been anybody 
else ; and, accordingly, the authorities 
telegraphed to the solicitor whom he 
said he came from in order to see if this 
person was the person whom he repre- 
sented himself to be. As soon as the 
telegram arrived from Mr, Horgan 
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stating that this gentleman had come as 
his emissary or agent, the police looked 
for this gentleman but could not find 
him, and consequently for a time Mr. 
Fitzgerald was without legal assistance. 

Mr. LEAMY: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the police in- 
formed Mr. Stack that they had tele- 
graphed to Mr. Horgan, and would 
admit him if they got a reply in the 
affirmative ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I can quite 
understand the hon. Gentleman asking 
that question ; but, at the same time, he 
must allow that not having any informa- 
tion on the subject I am unable to 
answer whether or not that was the case. 
The precaution by the police was a pre- 
caution which was perfectly legitimate 
under the circumstances ; but there was 
no intention whatever to deprive Mr. 
Fitzgerald of legal assistance. The 
next question was that of the remand, 
which was private, and entirely a formal 
one. It was simply a policeman who 
stated that the evidence was not yet 
ready to be produced, and the remand 
was perfectly right and legal under the 
statute. As regards the former point, 
the next inquiry. will be public; and I 
may state that the Attorney General is 
now at the present moment at the Irish 
Office in London, and will communicate 
with the authorities in Ireland, and I 
am informed that, in all probability, at 
the next inquiry the evidence will be 
given in public. As regards the Tubber-. 
curry prisoners, the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) has complained that 
they were unable to obtain adequate 
legal assistance. Well, as to that point 
I will inquire into it, and will give 
the hon. Member all the information 
which I can obtain upon the subject. 
With regard to the remands, it was 
necessary in grave cases to have re- 
mands given, and it was not exceptional 
to Ireland. I am informed that in the 
case of the English prisoners—I mean 
Dr. Gallagher and his accomplices—the 
remands were very frequent, in all as 
many as 11. 

Mr. LEAMY: What about the in- 
quiries ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As regards the 
private inquiries, it is quite impossible 
for me to instruct magistrates; such a 
course would be irregular, and, I believe, 
in fact absolutely unconstitutional, The 
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Government will be able, however, to 
consult their own counsel as to the cases; 
and on the point of remands they would 
see that the cases would be brought on 
for trial with the greatest possible 
despatch. He hoped that this answer 
would satisfy the hon. Member. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—DEATHS IN 
WATERFORD GAOL—CASE OF JAMES 
COMMINS.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he wished to ob- 
tain some information as to a case which 
he had brought under the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. It was a case to which the Irish 
Members believed they were entitled to 
have an answer. He alluded to the 
death of a man named James Commins, 
in Waterford Gaol. The facts. of the 
case were as enumerated in a Question 
put to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it was a fact that this man was arrested 
on the 17th of April, and sent to gaol in 
default of paying a small fine; whether 
a day after his imprisonment he was 
found talking in his cell to himself, and 
thereupon the Governor of the gaol 
ordered the man to be put into a strait 
waistcoat ; whether he burst the straps 
a day or so afterwards, and that he was 
then strapped down on the bed in the 
cell in which he was eventually killed ; 
whether during that time he was not 
allowed to be visited by his friends; 
whether two similar cases had not 
occurred in the same gaol? He also 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it was a fact that at the inquest held 
upon this poor man, the prison doctor 
swore he died from disease of the heart, 
whilst two other doctors swore he died 
from inflammation of the lungs ; whether 
evidence was not given by the chaplain 
of the gaol to the effect that he saw the 
man in his cell with his hands tied, and 
no clothing on him except a night-shirt ? 
The right hon. Gentleman’s answer was 
that it was quite customary to treat 
prisoners in that manner. Then, again, 
he was asked why the man was held 
down in such a way, and his answer was 
that he was insane. Now, there wasa 
rule that the moment a man got insane 
in goal he should be at once removed to 
a lunatic asylum. Why was not that 
done in this case? Instead of that, he 
was left practically naked, and tied down 
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in a cold cell for a fortnight, until he 
died from the brutal treatment he had 
received. He asked the Chief Secretary 
the day before yesterday whether thiscase 
would be publicly investigated ; and his 
answer was that the Local Government 
Board had sent down an officer to hold an 
inquiry. But under what circumstances 
was it held? The Visiting Justices were 
not informed of it, and none of the 
relatives of the deceased were given an 
opportunity to be present at it. And 
the result of the inquiry the right hon. 
Gentleman had not communicated to the 
House. Now, he wanted to know was 
that House going to sanction such brutal 
and inhuman treatment of a prisoner 
whose only offence was that he refused 
to pay a fine for the trespass of some of 
his cattle on a neighbour’s land. Ifa 
man was guilty of a grave offence, if he 
was suffering penal servitude for murder, 
such treatment would be shocking and 
abominable. But what was worse 
was, that that was the second in- 
stance in that gaol in which a poor man 
strapped to his bed, and believed to be 
insane, had been found dead. He wanted 
to know if that was the system which was 
to be carried out in Irish prisons? Why 
did the right hon. Gentleman refuse to 
grant an inquiry into it? If he was not 
afraid of an inquiry, why refuse it in 
such a glaring case ? Some gaat This 
was a matter which might well excite 
hilarity on the Opposition Benches; but 
he would tell the House that they would 
not cease from discussing this case until 
an opportunity was given for a public 
inquiry into it. The Chief Secretary 
had told him that an inquiry.was held, 
and that a Report was made. But why 
was not the Report produced and laid 
upon the Table of the House—one-sided 
Report though it was—for no one was 
examined by the Inspector who went 
down but the doctor of the gaol, the 
Governor, and the warders. What was 
the good of a Report if it was only to be 
kept in a pigeon-hole in Dublin Castle ? 
The chaplain of the gaol said at the in- 
quest that it was usual to have prisoners 
stripped in this way, and strapped down 
on their beds. Would the Chief Secre- 
tary tell them what necessity there was 
for all this brutality, and why it was 
that he refused them a public inquiry ? 
No doubt the officials of the Waterford 
Gaol were persons who were friends of 
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people with at influence in high | calling attention to that case; but he had 
places, and Commins was poor and|no right to impute to his right hon. 


friendless, and with no one to speak for | Friend inhumanity or brutality. 
him; but he would tell the House, and; Mr. LEAMY: I beg your pardon. I 
he would tell the Government, that this | did not say that the Chief Secretary was 
sort of treatment of prisoners would stir | either inhuman or brutal. I referred 
up a bad feeling, not only in Waterford | to the treatment Commins received in 
but all through Ireland, and that they | gaol. 
on the Irish Benches would not rest} Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
until they had ‘got satisfaction in this| the hon. Member had used towards his 
matter; even although the Chief Secre- | right hon. Friend language which seemed 
tary had evidently made up his mind | to him most offensive and entirely un- 
that a prison official was to be upheld, | called for. He hoped, however, that it 
whether his conduct was right or would now be admitted that his right 
wrong. | hon. Friend had acted in a just and 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, | impartial manner, and that he was not 
that as his right hon. Friend the Chief | obnoxious to the reproaches that had 
Secretary could not, by the Rules of the | been cast upon him. 
House, speak again, he might perhaps, Mr. LEAMY said, he wished to ex- 
be allowed to make a few remarks, | plain. When he made his speech he 
especially as that was one of a class of | was not aware that this case was referred 
cases of a painful character with which | to the PrisonsCommission. It was only 
he was very familiar, having constantly | yesterday that the right hon. Gentle- 
to deal with them. In that particular | man the Chief Secretary refused to pro- 
instance, an allegation having been | duce the Report dealing with the matter, 
made that a prisoner had been ill-used | on the ground that it was a confidential 
and improperly treated, his right hon. document; but he had said nothing 
Friend took the very natural course of , about referring it to the Commission. 
directing that an inquiry should be) Mr. TREVELYAN asked to be al- 
instituted by the Prison Board in the| lowed to say a few words by way of 
first instance, in order to ascertain the | personal explanation. He could not, of 
facts. That was precisely the course | course, keep himself fully informed of 
which he himself would have taken | all the details of the Irish administra- 
under the like circumstances in England. | tion; and the first he heard of this 
He would have called for a Report from | matter was when it was brought under 
the Prison Commissioners in the first | his notice the day before yesterday by 
instance ; and if he thought the ease one | the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
that required further investigation he Leamy). He thought the matter very 
would have gone into the matter himself, | serious, and had since been in correspon- 
and have obtained further information. | dence with Dublin about it; and it was 
That was precisely what his right hon. | only in the course of that morning he 
Friend had done. [‘‘Oh, oh!”} He | found that referring it to the Prisons 
thought he might be allowed to proceed | Commission was the only way of having 
without interruption. He was not stating | it properly inquired into. He had at 
anything offensive. After receiving the | once communicated his determination to 
Report of the Prison Board, thinking | that effect to the Irish Executive. 
the case to be a serious one, his right | Mr. T. A. DICKSON said that, as a 
hon. Friend directed that it should be | Member of the Royal Commission now 





referred to the Royal Commission, which 
had been appointed with great care, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the dis- 
cipline of prisons in Ireland, and into 
any abuses which might exist in them. 
The Commission, he believed, had the 
confidence of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and those 
who sat with him. What fairer course 
could his right hon. Friend have adopted? 
The hon, Member opposite was right in 





sitting on Irish Prisons, he had listened 
with deep interest to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Waterford. He pro- 
mised the hon. Member that they would 
have this case fully investigated, and 
would have the officials over from Ire- 
land with regard to it. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to, 
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Ways anp Mreans—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): Sir Arthur 
‘Otway, I shall commence my Statement, 
in accordance with custom, by a review 
of the Finance of the year which closed 
at the end of last month—the year 
1883-4. 


With respect to the Revenue, the | 
original Estimate, made in my Financial | 


Statement last year, was that it would 
amount to £86,029,000, and that the Ex- 
_ penditure would amount to £85,789,000, 

the surplus being £240,000. But I 
stated in that speech that the Revenue 
did not include what was expected to 
come from the Parcel Post system, which 
would be established later in the year; 
and in the course of the Session we 
made this alteration, that, instead of 
deducting from the Revenue—as I pro- 
posed in my Financial Statement — 
£170,000 on account of the establish- 
ment of cheap telegrams, we added 
£200,000 to the Expenditure, part of 
£500,000 required to prepare for that 
establishment. 
venue and Expenditure, according to 
the Estimate laid on the Table of the 
House later in the Session, were ex- 
pected to reach £340,000 each. There 
were also one or two minor changes 
arising out of the Supplementary Esti- 
mates of the Session of 1883. When the 
Appropriation Act passed, the Revenue 
was estimated at £86,549,000, and the 
estimated Expenditure was £86,436,000, 
giving a surplus of £113,000. These 
figures have appeared since in the weekly 
statements of Revenue and Expenditure 
published every Wednesday. I may 
add that, during the present Session, 
Supplementary Estimates have been 
passed for £371,000 on account of the 
Army, and £147,000 on account of the 
Navy. We voted £500,000 on account 
of the contribution towards the ex- 
penses of the Afghan War, in antici- 
pation of the payment this year; and 
other Supplementary Estimates in con- 
nection with the Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments amounted to 
£367,000, making total Supplementary 
Estimates of £1,385,000. Of course, 
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The Parcel Post Re-- 
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| against the Supplementary Estimates of 
the present Session savings are always 
expected on other Votes; and any com- 
parison between the original Estimates 
of Revenue and those of. Expenditure, 
if the latter inglude the Supplementary 
Estimates of the second Session, would 
be delusive. 

Now, Sir, I will take, first, the Re- 
| Venue of 1883-4, and I will compare the 
} actual Revenue received both with the 
| Estimate of it which we made and with 

the actual Revenue of 1882-3. I will 
take, first, the two great heads of Ous- 
toms and Excise. It will be remem- 
bered that, in my Statement last year, I 
explained that it was practically impos- 
sible to divide the receipt of Spirit 
Duty between the Customs and the 
| Excise, it being a matter of the greatest 
doubt whether the receipts on account of 
Spirits would be for foreign Spirits or 
British made Spirits. Following the 
line I then took, I will give the Com- 
mittee, first, the receipt on account of 
Spirits under both heads; secondly, 
the Customs receipts, excluding Spirits; 
and, thirdly, the revenue of Excise, ex- 
cluding Spirits. In 1882-3, Spirits had 
produced, according to my Statement last 
year, £18,540,000; and I estimated that 
we should receive, in 1883-4, £18,700,000. 
The actual receipt on account of Spirits 
was £18,435,000, being less than the 
actual receipt of 1882-3 by £105,000, 
and less than my Estimate of 1883-4 by 
£265,000. Therefore, Sir, we see that 
the slight increase of the previous year 
in the Spirit Duty stopped last year. If 
I am asked to give any special reason 
for that diminution, irrespective of the 
general reasons with which the Com- 
mittee is well acquainted, i think I may 
say that the very open weather of 
last winter, undoubtedly, had a direct 
effect in the reduction of the amount 
received from the Spirit Duty during 
the winter months. This was especially 
felt in the Duty on Rum. Excluding 
the item of Spirits, the receipt in 
1882-3, under the head of Customs, was 
£15,280,000. I estimated the receipt 
for 1883-4, in the Financial Statement 
of last year, at £15,350,000; and the 
actual receipt was £15,488,000. Treat- 
ing the Excise in the same way, the re- 
ceipt of 1882-3 was £12,765,000. I 
estimated it last year, for 1883-4, at 
£12,600,000, and the actual receipt was 
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£12,730,000. It is necessary, however, 
as a matter of form, to compare the total 
receipts on account of Customs and Ex- 
cise with the Estimate; and I find that, 
whereas I took £19,750,000 for Customs 
and £26,765,000 for Excise, giving a 
total of £46,515,000, the Revenue actu- 
ally received was £19,701,000 for Cus- 
toms and £26,952,000 for Excise, being 
a total of £46,653,000, or £138,000 
over my Estimate. Under the head of 
Customs, there is nothing which calls 
for special remark in the Revenue of last 
year ; but there are one or two items in 
the Excise Revenue as to which I may 
give an explanation to the Committee. 
In my Statement last year, I referred to 
the Hop Famine in 1882 as having led 
me to be cautious in framing the Esti- 
mate of the Beer receipt, that of 1882-3 
having fallen short of that of 1881-2 by 
£131,000. But when I spoke we had 
no indication of the hop crop of 1888. 
That crop, however, was a very fair one. 
The price of hops, which had been in 
March, 1882, £7 5s. a ewt., rose in 
March, 1883, to no less than £26 a ewt. 
The price, however, fell in the autumn, 
and last month hops were about £9 10s. 
acwt. The result was that the Beer 
Revenue greatly improved, the re- 
ceipt being £238,000 more than my 
Estimate, and, in fact, within £50,000 
of the receipt of 1881-2. The total 
receipt for beer was £8,531,000 in 
1881-2; it fell to £8,400,000 in 1882-3; 
and in 1883-4 it was £8, 488,000 ; whereas 
I had only estimated it at £8,250,000. 
So much for the item of beer. 

The second item to which I ought to 
draw the attention of the Committee is 
the Railway Duty. The Railway Duty, if 
no change had been made in it last 
year, would have been estimated at 
£800,000 ; and I expected that, in con- 
sequence of the change, we should lose 
in the receipt of the year £135,000, 
bringing the net Estimate to £665,000. 
But, in point of fact, we have received 
£747,000, the excess being mainly, 
though not exclusively, due to a large 
payment by a particular Railway Com- 


pany of arrears spread over several 


years. 

The third item to which I wish to draw 
the attention of the Committee is the 
receipt from the Game Licences. One 
of the minor changes made in the Budget 
of last year was the introduction of a 
third rate of Game Licence in addi- 
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tion to the £3 and the £2 licences for a 
whole, or a half season. I proposed to 
Parliament, and the House approved, a 
licence of £1, which would be available 
for 14 days. I am happy to say that 
this small change has turned out most 
satisfactorily. ‘The £3 licences were not 
affected by it. About 4,000 £1 licences 
have been taken out, and they more 
than covered the diminution of the £2 
licences. The Revenue gained in all 
£2,600. The number of licences was 
8,300 more than in the season of the 
year before; and I am happy to con- 
gratulate some hon. Friends of mine, 
whom I see sitting opposite, on having 
availed themselves of this provision, 
granted for the first time last year. 

I now pass to the receipt from 
Stamps. The Revenue of 1882-3 repre- 
sented a payment into the Exchequer 
on account of Stamps of £11,841,000. 
I estimated last year that the Stamp 
Revenue would be £11,510,000; and 
the actual Revenue was £11,620,000. 
I mentioned last year, in explaining 
to the House the basis of my Estimate, 
that what are properly called the Death 
Duties for 1882-3 had exceeded the Death 
Duties of the previous year by £300,000, 
and had exceeded the Estimates made by 
my Predecessor by £600,000. Keeping 
in view this great excess, and appre- 
hending that it might be due to tempo- 
rary causes, I felt bound to act with 
great caution in framing any Estimate 
for 1883-4 on the basis of the previous 
year’s receipts. But to a great ex- 
tent the special circumstances of 1882-3, 
which were given in explanation of 
that high receipt, recurred in 1883-4, 
—that is to say, there was a large 
number of estates the duty on which 
came into the account of the year. 
It may interest the Committee to know 
that, on 10 estates alone in the year 
1883-4, no less a sum than £283,000 
was received on account of Probate Duty 
—an emount which I believe is almost 
without parallel. The Death Duties, in 
fact, in 1883-4 reached as nearly as pos- 
sible the same amount as in 1882-3; 
while the other Stamp Duties fell below 
the receipt of that year. 

The Land Tax in 1882-3 produced 
£1,045,000. I estimated it at £1,040,000. 
The actual amount produced has been 
£1,070,000. The House Duty in 1882-3 
was £1,755,000. I estimated it at 


£1,785,000. It has actually produced 
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£1,805,000. 
Revenue, no remark occurs which I need 
make to the Committee. 

I next pass to the Income Tax. In 
1882-3, the actual receipt on account of 
the Income Tax, at the rate, nominally, 
of 64d., but not a full year’s receipt, 
for some of it passed on to 1883-4, was 
£11,900,000. I estimated that the re- 
ceipt for 1883-4, on the basis of 5d. 
in the pound, with the balance of 
the 64d., would be £10,265,000. The 
actual receipt was £10,718,000, or 
£453,000 beyond the Estimate. I shall 
allude later in my Statement to this re- 
markable rise in the receipt from In- 
come Tax ; but, under the circumstances, 
I think no one can question the wisdom 
of the caution which we exercised last 
year. Now, these items constitute the 
whole of the Tax Revenue of last year. 
The Estimate was £71,114,000. The 
actual receipt was £71,866,000, as com- 
pared with the actual receipt in 1882-3 
of £73,128,000. That higher receipt, 
as I have said, was mainly due to the 
additional 14d. Income Tax. 

I now pass to what is called the Non- 
Tax Revenue. The Post Office collected in 
1882-3 £7,300,000, and I estimated that 
we should receive from it in 1883-4 
£7,740,000, £340,000 of that sum being 
on account of the Parcel Post. We 
actually received £7,730,000. The Tele- 

aphs in 1882-3 gave £1,710,000. 
f estimated for 1883-4 £1,750,000, 
and the actual amount received was 
£1,745,000. Crown Lands produced 
last year precisely what they produced 
the year before, and what I estimated 
—namely, £380,000. The Interest on 
Advances, which had been in 1882-3 
£1,219,000, I estimated at £1,185,000, 
and it amounted to £1,196,000; and 
the Miscellaneous Revenue, which in 
1882-3 had been £5,268,000, I esti- 
mated at £4,380,000, and it amounted'to 
£4,288,000. Thus, altogether, the Non- 
Tax Revenue, as against £15,876,000 
in 1882-8, and an Estimate for 1888-4 
of £15,435,000, produced £15,339,000. 
To some points in reference to this 
Revenue I shall not refer now, but 
I shall deal with them when we 
come to the estimated Revenue for the 
present year 1884-5. The total Reve- 
nue, therefore, of last year, compared 
with the actual Revenue of 1882-3, 
which was £89,004,000, was estimated 
by me at £86,549,000, and was actually 
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the Estimate. 

I now proceed, Sir, to the Expenditure 
of last year. The permanent charge for 
the Debt was estimated at £28,954,000, 
and it actually came to £28,974,000. 
The Interest on Local Loans, which I 
estimated at £525,000, came to £478,000. 
The interest on the Suez Exchequer Bonds 
came to just what was estimated— 
namely, £200,000, and the other charges 
on the Consolidated Fund, which I esti- 
mated at £1,640,000, came to£1,590,000, 
so that the total charges on the Con- 
solidated Fund, which I estimated at 
£31,319,000, were £31,241,000. 

And now, Sir, I will go to what are 
called the ‘‘ Voted Services,” and it is 
necessary to make some comparison 
both with the original and the final 
Estimates, including the Supplementary 
Estimates. The original Army Estimate 
was £15,607,000, and including the 
Supplementary Estimate, mainly for the 
expedition toSuakin, it was£15,975,000. 
The actual expenditure was£15,910,000, 
as compared with £15,502,000 spent on 
the Army in 1882-3. On the Army 
Indian Home Charges the expenditure 
was originally estimated at £1,230,000, 
and the amount expended was exactly 
that sum. The charge for the previous 
year was £1,110,000. The original 
Navy Estimate was £10,757,000, and 
including the Supplementary Estimate, 
also for the expedition to Suakin, the 
total was £10,899,000. The actual 
expenditure was £10,729,000, as com- 
pared with an expenditure in 1882-3 
of £10,409,000. We estimated last 
Session for a Vote in repayment to 
India on account of the Afghan War of 
£500,000. This Session I felt justified 
in asking the House to pay an additional 
£500,000 during the last financial year, 
and the whole of that £1,000,000 has 
been paid. The actual expenditure for 
1882-3 under this head was, of course, 
only £500,000. We paid nothing last 
year on account of the original Egyp- 
tian Expedition, or on account of the 
small balances for the Transvaal Wars, 
which appeared in the Estimates for 
1882-3. The amount of that expendi- 
ture in 1882-3 was £3,909,000. On 
account of the Civil Services, our ori- 
ginal Estimates were £17,253,000, and 
including the Supplementary Estimates, 
they were £17,593,000, the expenditure 
in 1882-3 having been £17,336,000. 
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The actual expenditure, however, was 
only £17,181,000 in 1883-4 ; and I think 
that the Committee will not fail to 
notice the successful struggle for eco- 
nomy which these figures exhibit. 
For the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Departments the original Estimate was 
£2,775,000, the actual expenditure was 
£2,772,000, and the expenditure for 
the previous year had been £2,870,000. 
The original Estimate for the Post 
Office was £4,124,000, and including 
the Supplementary Estimates, the main 
part of which had reference to the 
Parcel Post, it was £4,565,000. The 
actual expenditure was £4,507,000, 
against an actual expenditure in 1882-3 
of £3,828,000. The original Estimate 
for the Telegraphs was £1,518,000, and 
including the Supplementary Estimates, 
it was £1,718,000. The actual expen- 
diture was £1,707,000, against an actual 
expenditure in 1882-3 of £1,510,000. 
For the Packet Service, the original 
Estimate was £706,000, and with the 
Supplementary Estimate it amounted to 
£724,000. The actual expenditure was 
£721,000, against an actual expenditure 
in the preceding year of £720,000. 

And now I will compare the totals. 
The total Expenditure had been in 
1882-8 £88,906,000. I estimated it 
originally at £85,789,000, and includ- 
ing the Supplementary Estimates, it 
stood at £87,819,000; but the actual 
Expenditure was only £86,999,000, and 
the Revenue having been £87,205,000, 
we have a surplus on the year 1883-4 of 
£206,000. 

I will defer some remarks which I 
have to make on the Expenditure of 
last year until I deal with the Expen- 
diture of the present year; but before 
passing from 1883-4, I think I ought 
to explain to the Committee the effect of 
the Debt operations of that year. The 
Committee will remember that last year 
we passed a very important Act dealing 
with the National Debt for 20 years. 
That Act provided that £70,000,000 of 
Funded Debt should be at once can- 
celled, and that Annuities amounting to 
£5,130,000 falling in in 1885 should 
also be cancelled, and that there should 
be substituted for them fresh Annuities. 
This operation has been carried out in 
its integrity. The result on the Debt, 
including the normal reduction in 
the year, is as follows. The Funded 
Debt, on the 3lst of March, 1883, was 
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£712,699,000. On the 31st of March last 
it was £640,631,000; so that the dimi- 
nution in the Funded Debt has been 
£72,068,000. That has brought the total 
Funded Debt to a lower amount than 
it has ever been since 1811, and the in- 
terest on it is less than it has been since 
1805. The Funded Debt now consists of 
the following denominations of Stock :— 
Consols, £345,302,000 ; Reduced Three- 
per-Cents, £83,491,000 ; New Three-per- 
Cents, £183,968,000 ; Two-and-a-Half- 
per-Cent Stock, £13,580,000; and all 
other denominations of the Debt, in- 
cluding the Debt to the Banks of Eng- 
land and Ireland, £14,290,000; ‘in 
all, as I have just said, £640,631,000. 
The Unfunded Debt at the end of 
March, 18838, was £14,185,000, and it 
stood at the end of last March at 
£14,110,000. The value of Terminable 
Annuities at the end of 1882-3 was 
£27,571,000, and on March 31, 1884, 
it stood at £91,666,000. So that the 
total amount of Debt, which was at 
theend of March, 1883, £754,455,000, 
was on March 31, 1884, £746,407,000, 
making a net diminution of £8,048,000. 
This diminution is exclusive of £1,000,000 
paid off in the year of the remaining 
liability to India for our contribution 
towards the cost of the Afghan War. 
Against this I must place the reduction 
of the balances, which were at the end 
of 1882-3 £6,973,000, and were at the 
end of 1883-4 £5,638,000. The reduc- 
tion of the Debt in the four years from 
April, 1880, to the end of March, 1884, 
has been £25,198,006, besides the 
£4,500,000 paid off in respect of the 
Debt of £5,000,000 to India, and with 
balances increased by £2,349,000, mak- 
ing a total reduction, as nearly as pos- 
sible, of £32,000,000 sterling. 

And now, Sir Arthur Otway, I have 
finished my task of reviewing the finance 
of the year 1883-4, and I will pro- 
ceed to the estimated Expenditure and 
Revenue of the financial year 1884-5, 
in which we now are. I ought, perhaps, 
to say, in connection with the Debt, 
that I have taken the occasion of the 
creation of a new series of Terminable 
Annuities to carry out still further 
a very valuable suggestion made by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Hubbard), and 
that is to value them, not as they have 
hitherto been valued, as if Stock stood 
at 92°3, but as if Stock were at par. 
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It is upon that assumption that all the 
figures I give are based, both in regard 
to past years and to those of 1883-4. 
I think it will also be interesting to 
the Committee to know, in the same 
connection, that of the War Debt of 
£7,850,000, which we took over from 
our Predecessors in 1880, and of the 
promised contribution of £5,000,000 to 
India, making altogether £12,850,000, 
£11,000,000 have been paid off in four 
years, so that only £1,850,000 remain 
to be provided. We have also paid 
£6,860,000 out of our income for the 
whole of the Transvaal, the Egyptian, 
and the Suakin war expenditure. I 
have no other matter relating to the 
reduction of the National Debt to men- 
tion to the Committee. 

I will now pass to the Estimates of 
Revenue and Expenditure for the cur- 
rent year, 1884-5. In the first place, I 
will deal with the estimated Expenditure. 
Before, however, giving the figures in 
detail, I must explain that, as the Com- 
mitiee will perhaps have observed from 
the Army Estimates, there no longer 
appears as a separate Estimate that for 
Indian Home Charges which was de- 
vised some years ago. For myself, I 
may say that I never quite understood 
why that Estimate, separate from the 
Army Estimates, was framed. But, 
however that may be, it was balanced 
by corresponding items of Miscellaneous 
Revenue, and in our view the time has 
now come for its disappearance, and for 
the preparation of the Army Estimates 
in such a way as to show the actual net 
expenditure ; the gross expenditure being 
given in one column, and credits of 
this character in another, the difference 
being the net amount the Committee is 
asked to vote. I shall have to refer to 
this again later, when I come to the 
Army Estimates; but I ought here to 
say that, in the comparisons I shall have 
to make, this item will be omitted from 
previous years, so that the comparisons 
will be in all respects fair. I will 
now take the Expenditure of the year 
under the different heads. The Per- 
manent Charge of the Debt we take 
at £28,884,000, as against an actual 
expenditure last year of £28,974,000, 
being a reduction of £90,000. That is 
due to our having been able to pay, 
last year, out of our balances, the whole 
of the £2,000,000 which was first a loan, 
and then a grant to India on account of 
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the Afghan War. The Interest on Loans 
for Local Purposes we take at £525,000, 
as against £478,000 in the previous 
year. The charge for the Suez Loan is 
the same—namely, £200,000, and the 
other Consolidated Fund charges amount 
to £1,495,000, as against £1,590,000 last 
year. I will not weary the Committee 
with the details of this reduction; but 
the last year’s charge contained the 
grants to Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Alcester, of £30,000 and £25,000 re- 
spectively. The total Consolidated 
Fund charges are, therefore, this year 
£31,104,000, as against £31,241,000 
last year. Passing to Voted Services, 
the charge for the Army is £15,931,000, 
against an actual charge for 1883-4, 
adjusted, as I have explained, with 
reference to the Indian Home expendi- 
ture, of £16,095,000. I will now explain 
to the Committee the augmentation 
which is necessitated by the new ar- 
rangement made for the receipt from 
India on account of the Non-Effective 
Services. I should weary the Committee 
were I to endeavour to explain, on the 
present occasion, the details of this most 
complicated matter. Speaking shortly, 
however, I may say that amended ar- 
rangements were made with India, first 
in 1861, and secondly in 1870, under 
the latter of which the charge becoming 
payable in each year for the first time 
on account of soldiers taking their pen- 
sions was capitalized on the basis of 4 
per cent interest, and the amount of 
the capital sum received from India 
was paid into the Exchequer and ap- 
peared among the Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts. But the result of this arrange- 
ment was somewhat remarkable. The 
arrangement was eminently favourable 
to India, because it—I know not why— 
omitted all the charge for previous pen- 
sioners, and unfavourable to‘us, because 
it assumed that we could invest at 4 per 
cent, whereas we can only invest at 3 
per cent. But, in point of fact, India 
has been for some time considerably in 
arrear to us on account of these pay- 
ments. On the other hand, the Exche- 
quer also gained unduly, the capitalized 
value of any one year’s first- granted pen- 
sions not really representing the pension 
charge for that year. It was a rough- 
and-ready method ; but it turned out in 
the end to produce very different re- 
sults from those which had been anti- 
cipated. For instance, in 1873-4, the 
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sum paid into the Exchequer ex- | Service Estimates some results of what 
ceeded the real charge on the year by | we have done will be explained in detail, 
£92,000, and in 1879-80 by £186,000. | and our future prospects of economy will 
We are now making fresh arrangements, | also be discussed. But I have made a 
under which, in the first place, India | comparison, which will interest the Com- 
will pay up the arrears, and the over- | mittee, between the actual Expenditure 
payment to the Exchequer in past years | of 1873-4—a year which can provoke no 
will be gradually wiped out, at a cost to | political feeling, as it was the last year 
present and future years. Of course, | of the former Administration of the pre- 
this is unfortunate for us at the present | sent Prime Minister—and the Estimates 
time; but it would be impossible to allow | which we are now submitting ; and the 
past over-payments to the Exchequer to figures, I think, may be studied with 
be left unadjusted, however much we / advantage. The net Expenditure on 
have to suffer for the undue gains of | account of the Civil Service and Revenue 
former years. I shall lay upon the Table | Departments, after deducting the Extra 
a Treasury Minute, in which we explain | Receipts, Fee Stamps, &c., was, in 
exactly the details of this change. Next | 1873-4, £16,442,000; and the net Ex- 
I come to the Navy Estimate, which is | penditure proposed in these Estimates 
£10,812,000, against £10,729,000 in |is £24,675,000, showing an increase 
1883-4. The Estimate for the grant to| of £8,233,000, or rather more than 
India in respect of the Afghan War is/ 50 per cent upon the former Expendi- 
£250,000, against £1,000,000 which we ; ture. Now, I have analyzed this Ex- 
paid last year—1883-4—and this leaves | penditure as to its main, or, I may say, 
only £250,000 payable next year, in- | as to all its sources and branches, and I 
stead of £500,000, which would have | find this to be the result. Local Sub- 
been payable but for the prepayment I ventions, including the charge for the 
have described. When that is paid, | Police, have increased by £2,950,000 ; 
the whole amount of the contribution to! Public Education has increased by 
India will, I am happy to say, have been | £2,367,000; the charge for the Post 
wiped out. The Civil Service expendi- | Office and the Telegraphs, including 
ture is estimated at £17,244,000, against | Post Office Buildings, has increased by 
£17,182,000 last year; the Customs and | £2,665,000; and these, together, give a 
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Inland Revenue charges at £2,734,000, 
against £2,772,000; the Post Office 
expenditure at £4,753,000, against 


£4,507,000; the Telegraph Service at | 


£1,735,000, against £1,707,000; and 


the Packet Service at £731,000, against | 


£721,000. The total Voted Services will 
thus be £54, 188,000, against £54,713,000 
last year; and the total Expenditure, 
omitting for both years the Indian Home 


Charges, is estimated at £85,292,000, | 


against £85,954,000 last year. 

Here I think 1 ought to pause, to 
make a few remarks upon the present 
condition of our Expenditure. Last year, 
I promised my hon. Friend the Member 


for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) that I would 


carefully inquire, during the Recess, not 
only into the present rate of Expendi- 
ture, but also into the movements of 


Expenditure for some years past. My 


inquiry is not yet completed, but it 
has gone a long way. With the 
assistance of my hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney), and the heads of the principal 


Departments, I have gone through the | 


greater part of the Civil Expenditure; 


and in Committee of Supply on the Civij | 


| total of £7,982,000. There remains, 
‘then, a balance of £251,000 to be ac- 
counted for. But there are some charges 
which, I think, stand out from the nor- 
mal Expenditure when dealing with its 
increase. For instance, the collection of 
£5,700,000 additional Revenue has in- 
volved an additional charge of £83,000, 
after all only 14 per cent on the Revenue 
collected. Parliament determined that 
the Surveys of the United Kingdom 
'should be expedited, and this accounts 
for £112,000. The additional charge 
for the British Museum and Art Galleries 
this year amounts to £43,000; the re- 
cent arrangement as to the Friendly 
Societies’ deficiency involves a charge 
of £48,000; Cyprus costs us £30,000 ; 
and the Irish Land Commission, al- 
though much heavier last year, is esti- 
mated to cost this year £87,000. If you 
add these figures together, you will find 
that they come to £8,385,000, against a 
total increase of £8,233,000; so that all 
the other Civil Services, in spite of large 
demands in some directions, show an 
aggregate saving of £152,000. This is 
no argument whatever against economy. 
On the contrary, I hope, and with some 
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foundation, that we may be able to 
make even further savings than those 
we have ‘succeeded in effecting by our 
investigations this year; but I think 
that the figures I have given shows a 
greater anxiety for economy on the part 
of the Public Departments than is com- 
monly allowed. Even in the presence 
of my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury, I ought to say that in this 
matter to no one is more gratitude due 
than tohim. He has worked hard and 
successfully ; for the last year’s Civil Ex- 
penditure, as I said before, in spite of 
large Supplementary Estimates, fell short 
of the original Estimates by £75,000, 
and my hon. Friend has shown the 
greatest zeal for the public in preparing 
the Civil Estimates of the present year. 

I now pass to the Estimates of Reve- 
nue, and I must make, in the first place, 
a general remark. The present condition 
of the country is such that it is most 
difficult to forecast the Revenue with 
accuracy. We have to deal in this matter 
with very conflicting considerations. On 
the one hand, in many branches trade 
is still depressed, and, perhaps, may be 
still more depressed ; profits generally 
are low, and incomes derived from land, 
whether by owners or farmers, are still 
in an unsatisfactory state. When I look 
to such indications as railway receipts, 
they do not give evidence of increase 
of prosperity, but possibly the reverse. 
On the other hand, I am bound to say 
that I think a careful study of the infor- 
mation we possess shows that the arti- 
zans and labourers of the country are 
doing well. Bread and the common 
articles of consumption are at a very 
low price, which tells much in their 
favour. The result, which is almost 
an infallible test, is that pauperism is 
steadily decreasing. I also notice as re- 
markable that, although there is much 
complaint among persons in easy cir- 
cumstances, as well as among the re- 
cipients of still higher rates of income, 
there is a steady increase in the accu- 
mulations of the country, which is best 
evidenced by the growth of the Income 
Tax and of the House Duty. Putting 
these two considerations against each 
other, my Estimatesof Revenue, although 
they cannot be called very sanguine, will 
not err on the side of undue caution; 
they will be fair Estimates, I hope 
neither timid nor exaggerated. I will 
now take each head of Revenue. TheCus- 
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toms produced in 1883-4 £19,701,000, and 
my Estimate for 1884-5 is £19,850,000 ; 
the Excise produced £26,952,000, and 
my Estimate is £26,800,000, this dimi- 
nution being due to the loss of the rest 
of the £400,000 of Railway Duty. Stamps 
produced £11,620,000, and my Estimate 
now is £11,490,000 ; the Land Tax pro- 
duced £1,070,000, and my Estimate is 
now £1,055,000; the House Duty pro- 
duced £1,805,000, and my Estimate is 
£1,880,000 ; the Income Tax preduced 
£10,718,000, and the Estimate at 5d., 
with nothing left of the additional 1}d., 
is £10,050,000. It will be seen that 
ld. of Income Tax is estimated now 
to produce over £2,000,000. A penny 
of Income Tax produced, in 1880-1, 
£1,850,000; in 1881-2, £1,900,000 ; 
in 1882-3, £1,950,000; in 1883-4, 
£1,970,000 ; and this steady increase 
justifies our present Estimate. The total 
Tax Estimate this year is £71,125,000, 
against areceipt last year of £71,866,000. 
I now come to the Non-Tax Revenue. 
Crown Lands we estimate at £380,600, 
the same as last year. The Interest on 
Advances produced last year £1,196,000, 
and the Estimate for the present year 
is £1,180,000. Miscellaneous sources 
(excluding Indian Home Charges) pro- 
duced £3,243,000, and the Estimate is 
£3,170,000. The Committee will notice 
that I have omitted the Post Office and 
Telegraphs from their proper place. I 
mention the Revenue from those sources 
last, because matters of much interest 
are connected with it. The Committee 
will remember that, in 1883-4, two 
great operations were commenced by 
the Post Office. One was the introduc- 
tion of the Parcel Post from the Ist of 
August; and the other consisted of 
preparations for cheap telegrams, the 
cost of which, irrespective altogether 
of the annual loss arising from the 
lower rate, according to a Treasury 
Minute laid upon the Table, was esti- 
mated at £500,000, which we intended 
to spread over the financial year 1883-4 
and the first six months of 1884-5. 
We estimated that the expense of the 
Parcel Post during the eight months 
of the year in which the service was 
in operation would be covered by the 
receipts, then taken at £340,000. But 
I am sorry to say that this expectation 
has not been entirely fulfilled. The 
Parcel Post receipts for the eight months 
of 1883-4 were only £155,000, as against 
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the Estimate of £340,000. Now, when 
it was clear that the receipts would be 
so seriously deficient, my right hon. 
Friend the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Fawcett), without delay, undertook a 
vigorous attack upon the expenditure in 
connection with the Parcel Post, which 
had been based upon the original Esti- 
mates. In criticizing that expenditure, 
it must be remembered that the cost of 
the Parcel Post for the past year in- 
cluded about £150,000, which was initial 
or capital expenditure, and which will 
not recur in future years. Many econo- 
mies are being proved by experience to 
be practicable which could not be effeeted 
in initiating a new service. We have 
every hope, therefore, that in due time 
the equilibrium between receipts and 
expenditure will be reached. We cannot 
hope, however, that it will be reached 
in the year 1884-5, in which, instead of 
£500,000 or more, as we had originally 
hoped to receive, the Parcel Post is only 
estimated to produce £240,000. It there- 
fore becomes necessary for us to consider 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
reduction. in the price of telegrams, 
which will also be very expensive. should 
commence as soon as the Ist of next 
October™ If it is carried out then, 
further diminutions in the Post Office 
Revenue will of course take place, and 
the taxpayer will have to make them 
good. I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
remind the Committee, as a personal 
matter, that in the debate last year on 
the Motion to reduce immediately the 
price of telegrams, which I think was 
made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), I urged 
that it would be wise for the House to 
pause, and not to insist on this costly 
reform until the result of the Parcel 
Post experiment was known. My warn- 
ing, however, was not effectual; but I 
think I was justified by the events. 
The cost in this year’s Budget, if the 
cheap telegrams commence on the Ist 
of October next, would be between 
£250,000 and £300,000; and this, as the 
Committee will soon see, I cannot afford. 
We propose, therefore, that the reduc- 
tion in the price of telegrams shall take 
place on the Ist of August, 1885, and that 
the sum devoted to preparations shall be 
divided between this year and the 
beginning of the next financial year. 
The receipts for 1884-5 are therefore 
estimated as follows: —-For the Post 
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Office proper, with 12 months’ Parcel 
Post, £7,900,000; and for the Telegraph 
Service, £1,800,000 ; making a total of 
£9,700,000, against the actual receipts 
for 1883-4 of £7,730,000 for the Post 
Office proper, including eight months’ 
Parcel Post income, and of £1,745,000 
for Telegraphs, or a total of £9,475,000. 
The improvement in the receipts will 
thus be £225,000. On the other side of 
the account the Committee will remem- 
ber that there is an increase of charge, 
according to the figures already given, 
amounting to £284,000. Adding Post 
Office receipts to the other items of 
Non-Tax Revenue, the whole will be 
£14,430,000; and as the Tax Revenue 
is estimated at £71,125,000, the total 
Receipt of the year 1884-5 will be 
£85,555,000. The Expenditure, as I 
have already stated, is £85,292,000, 
and my surplus, therefore, is £263,000. 
Now, Sir Arthur Otway, it will be evi- 
dent that I have nothing to give away 
in the shape of important remissions of 
taxation. I have received lately a good 
many proposals of this character, and 
there are, or were lately, on the Notice 
Paper about 11 others formulated by 
hon. Members. There are also pro- 
posals, I need not say, for more expen- 
diture. All these are very interesting 
questions in themselves; but, clearly, 
the present is not the time to discuss 
them. I ought, however, perhaps, to 
refer to one proposal in another direction 
which I have carefully studied since 
last Session—I mean the final settle- 
ment of what are popularly called the 
Death Duties. A final settlement in 
that matter ought to have two charac- 
teristics. It ought to give us some 
additional Revenue, and it ought, un- 
doubtedly, to give us great additional 
simplicity. The present is not the time 
to indicate how much additional Revenue 
we might receive; but I have no doubt 
whatever as to the second point—I mean 
that the final adjustment must impose 
a heavier proportional charge than now 
on real compared with personal property, 
and must include property in mortmain. 
Now, I am bound to say that I do not 
think the time has come for this. The 
time is approaching, however, when, 
under a general Local Government Bill, 
relief will have to be given to the payers 
of local burdens; and this relief, what- 
ever its amount may .be, will accrue 
mainly to owners of land and houses— 
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that is to say, to real property. It seems 
to me that that should be the occasion for 
adjusting and finally settling the Death 
Duties. I have given considerable atten- 
tion to this matter, and the problem, to 
my mind, is not one very difficult to 
solve. While dismissing for the present 
this large question, I have one or two 
minor changes to propose, both being 
reliefs to the payers of the Carriage Tax. 
We have received a great many com- 
plaints to the effect that the sum of 
£2 2s. a-year charged on licensed hack- 
ney carriages with four wheels is exces- 
sive. The complaints have come not 
only from London, but also from water- 
ing-places, from Scotland, and elsewhere, 
especially where the season is exceed- 
ingly short. I have taken some pains 
to examine those complaints, and I think 
that they are not without foundation. 
We propose, therefore, that where the 
fares of carriages for hire paying £2 2s. 
are fixed by law, or by local regulation, 
the duty shall be the same as that for 
two-wheel carriages—that is to say, 15s. 
And we also propose that the owners 
of all carriages which are used for the 
first time during the later months of 
the year—after September 30—shall be 
treated as ‘‘ beginners’? are in some 
other licensed trades, and shall only 
pay half duty. The loss from these 
two changes will be £22,000. Deduct- 
ing this from my original surplus of 
£263,000, I am left with a final surplus 
of £241,000. I am bound to say that, 
considering the possibility of other 
claims arising, this is not too large a 
surplus. 

Well, Sir, this concludes my review 
of the past and my anticipations of the 
present year. But before concluding 
my Statement, I must explain to the 
Committee two important financial ope- 
rations which we propose to undertake 
during the present year. The first re- 
lates to the Gold Coinage, and the second 
to the Interest on the National Debt. 
The first question in regard to the Gold 
Cuinage is one of great importance. 
Since the late Mr. Jevons’s paper on 
the subject in 1868 was published, the 
condition of our Gold Coinage has more 
and more occupied the attention of 
bankers, of the Press, and, indeed, of 
the general public. As I shall show, 
more than half of our existing gold 
coins have ceased to be even a legal 
tender. Nor is this wonderful, for no- 
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thing has been done for more than 40 
years to correct the gradually declining 
condition of the coinage. I will explain 
in a few words the actual law. A sove- 
reign, which is supposed to weigh 123} 
grains, becomes light, and is no longer a 
coin of the Realm, when it weighs less 
than 1223 grains. If I go into a shop 
and tender such coin for a purchase, the 
shopkeeper may either refuse it before 
he takes it in his hand under the 4th 
section of the Act of 1870; or, if he 
takes it in his hand, then, under the 7th 
section of that Act, he is bound then 
and there to break it up, and charge me 
the loss. For this purpose, both he and 
I are supposed to have—I carrying them 
with me in my pocket—scales with pro- 
per gold weights, and instruments for 
breaking up coin; and if we either tender 
light coin or fail to break it up, then 
we are both guilty of a misdemeanour 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
Similarly, at a railway station, suppose 
1 take a ticket and get gold in exchange 
for a note, the law presumes that both 
the railway clerk and I have scales, and 
a coin-breaking instrument, and the 
same penalties attach for either tender- 
ing or receiving light coin or refusing 
to break it up. That is the principle of 
the law under the 4th and 7th sec- 
tions of the Act of 1870. I said 
just now that more than half the present 
Gold Coinage was light. Of this the 
testimony is so concurrent that there can 
be little doubt about it. But the quan- 
tity of gold coin current in this country 
is much more uncertain. Apparently, 
since the restoration of the Gold Coinage 
in 1817 more than £300,000,000 worth 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns have 
been put in circulation here and at the 
branch Mints, while not more than 
£50,000,000 are known to have been 
withdrawn. But by the best com- 
putation of bankers, and others who 
have paid attention to this extremely 
difficult subject, there remain at the 
present time in the United Kingdom 
about £90,000,000 in whole sovereigns, 
and £20,000,000 in half-sovereigns, of 
which 55 per cent are light, and are 
therefore not a legal tender. Of the 
sovereigns about 50,000,000 are, on 
the average, 24d. light, and of the 
half-sovereigns 11,000,000 are 2}d. 
light. The deficiency in the case of the 
sovereigns is £510,000, and in the case 
of the half-sovereigns £200,000, or, in 
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all, £710,000; besides the wear down to 
the point of legal currency—namely, 
the difference between 123} grains and 
1224 grains. This appeared to me so 
serious that for some months I have 
given the subject my most careful consi- 
deration, and I have been consulting the 
best authorities as to remedies; and I 
am bound to say that though there is 
not any great difference of opinion as to 
the evil, there is a great difference in 
the suggestions for remedying it. The 
first recommendation is to leave matters 
alone. But that is evidently impossible, 
as the evil would only get worse; and 
the result would be, in the end, to bring 
serious discredit on our coin as an in- 
strument of exchange. Then it has been 
proposed to put the law into operation, 
as in 1842—that everyone should be 
obliged to weigh his gold coins, and 
that the Mint, through the Bank of 
England, should give the fixed price of 
£3 17s. 104d. an ounce for light gold, 
instead of for bullion only. I think 
that, if weighing gold were to become 
universal, there would be a great incon- 
venience to the public, and that it would 
produce far greater discontent than it 
did in 1842. It was found to be very 
inconvenient then; it would be tenfold 
more inconvenient now. Then it has 
been proposed to charge this £710,000 
immediate loss and the cost of re-coinage 
on the taxpayers to all time; and this, 
I may say, would probably at first in- 
volve an addition to the Income Tax. 
I am not prepared to adopt this course. 
It has also been proposed, practically, 
to remove the sovereign from circula- 
tion by issuing £1 notes, charging the 
cost of renewing the half-sovereign on 
the profits of issue. This is a serious 
question. I think the issue of £1 notes 
should depend on other considerations, 
and I am not prepared to mix up 
the two questions together. My noble 
Friend and Predecessor (Viscount Sher- 


brooke) had a proposal for diminishing 


the weight of the sovereign ; but, to my 
mind, that would be open to grave ob- 
jections. Then it has been proposed 
by competent authority to keep up the 
weight, but to impose a mintage charge 
sufficient to maintain the coinage in a 
sound condition. This question was very 
carefully examined by Mr. Graham, the 
late Master of the Mint, and Colonel 
Smith, the Master of the Calcutta Mint, 
some years ago, and their Report shows 
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that this mintage charge must be 13 per 
cent, or ls. 4d. an ounce. But in that 
case it would be impossible to maintain 
the price of £3 17s. 9d. an ounce, at 
which, under the provisions of the Bank 
Act, the Bank of England is bound to 
purchase all gold brought to it. I am 
not, therefore, prepared to propose a 
mintage charge of 1s. 4d. an ounce. 
Finally, I have considered a proposal 
which has greatauthority for it—namely, 
toenforcethe present law, sharing theloss 
between the taxpayer and the last holder. 
But that would have all the inconveni- 
ences of the present law, without re- 
lieving the public from charge, and I 
am not able to adopt it. None of these 
plans I think will commend themselves 
to the Committee. There is, however, 
another remedy, which has not been 
recently very prominently before the 
public, but which finds favour with high 
financial authorities, both present and 
past. Ihave laid great stress on the 
importance of making no change as to 
the sovereign. Its currency should be 
always preserved in a sound condition, 
and its weight should not be altered ; 
and I attach some, but not paramount, 
importance to its being minted without 
charge. The sovereign is really an in- 
ternational coin, largely used in Ex- 
change operations, and known to the 
greater part of the civilized world. But 
there is another gold coin, governed 
apparently by the same law, but of an 
entirely different character—I mean the 
half-sovereign. This is not an inter- 
national, but a purely domestic coin. I 
have made careful inquiries during the 
last few months, and I can find no in- 
stance of half-sovereigns being sent from 
this country in any considerable quan- 
tities as remittances or for Exchange 
purposes. On the other hand, while it 
is a domestic coin, it is a very expensive 
coin to maintain. From the figures I 
have obtained as to the average defi- 
ciency in sovereigns and _half-sove- 
reigns, I find that its wear and tear is 
double that of the sovereign, and that 
it becomes light in half the time of the 
latter. It is with this coin that we 
propose to maintain the condition of 
the sovereign. My plan, therefore, 
is to issue, instead of half-sovereigns, as 
now, 10-shilling pieces of gold, contain- 
ing only nine-tenths of the present 
amount of gold. Thus, the 10-shilling 
pieces would have the same relation to 
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the sovereign as the crown and -half- 
crown, and would be a token coin, as 
they are. Just as the crown is worth a 
quarter of a sovereign, so the 10-shil- 
ling piece would be worth half-a-sove- 
reign, neither the one nor the other 
having, with respect to the metal con- 
tained, the full intrinsic value attri- 
buted to it. Of course, it would be ne- 
cessary to restrict the extent to which 
the new 10-shilling piece would be a 
legal tender. Silver coin is only a legal 
tender up to 40s.; 10-shilling pieces 
should probably be a legal tender for 
Pew up to £5. Arrangements will, 

owever, be made with the Bank of 
England for the receipt from bankers of 
redundant 10-shilling pieces, just as re- 
dundant silver is received now. The 
change in the half-sovereign will enable 
us to withdraw, by degrees, from circula- 
tion the whole of the present light coin- 
age, substituting coins of full weight, 
without either inconvenience to the pub- 
lic or charge to the taxpayer. In other 
words, we shall be able to rehabilitate 
the sovereign, the character of which, 
both as an instrument of exchange and 
circulation, should be most jealously pre- 
served. Not only this, but we shall be 
able to maintain its integrity for the 
future without any cost to the taxpayer. 
I will now explain the mode of opera- 
tion. In the first place, we shall take 
steps gradually to withdraw, by ar- 
rangement with the Bank of England 
and the private banks, the whole of the 
half-sovereigns now in circulation, the 
Mint issuing as they come in the new 
10-shilling pieces. Similarly we shall 
withdraw, and finally call in by pro- 
clamation, sovereigns of Reigns prior to 
that of the Queen. When these two 
operations are approaching completion, 
towards the end of 1885, we shall com- 
mence withdrawing the light sovereigns 
of the present Reign, issuing as rapidly 
as possible new sovereigns in exchange. 
The Committee will observe that this 
operation, if carried out without any 
qualification, might operate as an in- 
centive to sweating or some similar 
fraud ; and we therefore propose that no 
_ sovereign of any date which has ob- 
viously been tampered with, or which 
shall be light by as much as 64d., shall 
be received except as bullion, and that 
no sovereign of less than 10 years’ cur- 
rency shall be exchanged at all. All 
the half-sovereigns will be exchanged, 
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except such as have been tampered with 
or are light by as much as 4d. When 
the whole of the present light coins 
have been got in, and the coinage has 
become normal, the same process will 
be continued with the sovereign. Under 
this plan, bankers would have no temp- 
tation to retain or re-issue coin which 
has become light by fair wear and tear. 
This coin would, in the ordinary case, 
find its way to the Mint through the 
Bank of England. I may mention here 
that we do not propose to give Gold 
Coinage circulating abroad this privilege 
of exchange. All such coin passing 
through the Custom House would be 
sent, as the great majority of it is now 
sent, to the Bank of England to be 
weighed and dealt with according to 
the present law. 

The Committee will like now to know 
something of the financial result of this 
operation. I must repeat what I said 
before, that we have a very imperfect 
knowledge of the amount of gold coin 
in circulation. Taking, however, the 
calculations of the best authorities, 
which I have already explained, we 
estimate that £20,000,000 in half-sove- 
reigns, now in circulation, will be 
withdrawn and replaced by the new 
10-shilling pieces, and that for the next 
20 years £250,000 worth will be issued 
annually. On the re-issue the gross 
profit would be £2,500,000. Against this 
have to be set, first, £200,000, the de- 
ficiency on the existing half-sovereigns 
which are below legal tender, and 
which would have to be withdrawn; 
and, secondly, perhaps, £20,000, the 
deficiency on those within legal ten- 
der weight, which will also be with- 
drawn. The loss on the sovereigns 
which are now light I have already es- 
timated at £510,000. The loss on other 
sovereigns withdrawn duriiag the next 
20 years I take at £320,000. The cost 
of re-coinage I take at £70,000. Adding 
£50,000 for contingencies, the total 
charges will be £1,170,000, leaving a 
balance of £1,330,000, besides accumu- 
lated interest. This, in our judgment, 
will be sufficient to keep the Gold Coin- 
age for the future in a satisfactory con- 
dition at a cost of above £40,000 a-year. 
We propose that these operations should 
be altogether outside the Consolidated 





Fund, and that the receipts should be 
paid into, and the charges defrayed 
‘from, a fund to be ealled the Gold 
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Coinage Fund in the hands of the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners. 

Having explained the first part of my 
proposals, I now pass to the second im- 
portant financial operation we propose 
to undertake—that is to say, in connec- 
tion with the Interest on the National 
Debt. The Committee will remember 
the Act passed last year, in furtherance 
of the Act of 1876, under which arrange- 
ments were made for reducing a very 
large amount of Debt in the next 20 
years by the’ method of Terminable 
Annuities. In asking Parliament to 
sanction that proposal, we not only 
had in view the mere reduction of 
the capital of the Debt upon a self- 
acting system, but we contemplated 
also that it would render more easy, at 
an early date, the reduction of interest 
on the three categories of Three per 
Cents, the aggregate amount of which 
is over £600,000,000. The time has 
now, in our opinion, arrived for taking 
the first steps in this most important 
operation. The Money Market seems 
to be prepared for it; for I notice that 
the Two-and-a-half per Cent Stock, 
which stood at 86 two years ago, with 
Consols at 101%, is now nearly at 91, 
with only a fractional increase in the 
latter, a rise of 5 per cent; and I am 
aware that there is a steady increase in 
the investments by large Companies in 
Two-and-a-half per Cent Stock, indi- 
cating their belief that it will become the 
Stock of the future. I will now explain 
to the Committee what we propose to 
do. In the first place, let me refer the 
Committee to the conditions under which 
the Three per Cent Stocks may be paid 
off. There are three classes—Consols, 
New Three per Cents, and Reduced 
Three per Cents—all of which are now 
liable to be redeemed; but the condi- 
tions are not the same. In the case 
of Consols and Reduced, the terms of 
the Act of 1870 are that, at one year’s 
notice, they may be paid off, in quanti- 
ties or parcels of not less than £500,000. 
In the case of the New Three per Cents 
no notice is necessary; but though the 
matter is not beyond doubt, it may be 
contended that the whole must be paid 
off at one time. Omitting, therefore, for 
the moment the New Three per Cents, we 
are enabled gradually to pay off the rest 
of the Three per Cent Debt (exceeding 
£400,000,000), however unwilling the 


holders may be, by giving, from time to} 
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time, a year’s notice to the possessors of 
manageable amounts, that they will 
then receive £100 in cash for £100 
Stock, unless they agree to accept at 
once some offer in a Stock of lower de- 
nomination; and as both Stocks are 
now, and have been for some time, ata 
premium, and, but for the apprehension 
of their being paid off would probably 
be at a higher premium, this compulsory 
process might be safely commenced. I 
am, however, desirous to make our first 
step in this matter one of agreement 
rather than of compulsion; and what 
we now propose is to constitute a Two- 
and-three-quarter per Cent Stock, with 
quarterly dividends, not liable to re- 
demption before 1905, and to ask Par- 
liament to authorize the offer to the 
holders of any of the three denomina- 
tions of the Three per Cent Stocks, such 
amount of that Stock not exceeding 
£102 for each £100, as the Treasury 
may determine; or, at the option of the 
fundholder, such amount of Two-and-a- 
half per Cent Stock not exceeding £108 
for each £100, as the Treasury may 
similarly fix. A reasonable period would 
be named by the Treasury, within which 
the holders would have to elect to exer- 
cise either of these options. The Com- 
mittee will observe that, by conversion 
into Stocks on which the Dividends are 
payable quarterly, all the holders will 
get the benefit of a quarter’s payment 
for ever in advance. 

It is necessary that I should now ex- 
plain what would be the effect of any 
reduction of interest under this scheme, 
on the permanent charge of £28,000,000 
a-year now appropriated to the service 
of the Debt. In our opinion, the net 
benefit of this reduction ought to go to 
the taxpayer—that is to say, the charge 
for the Debt should be reduced to that 
extent. I ought, however, to explain 
what I mean by net benefit. If the 
conversion either into Two-and-three- 
quarter per Cents or Two-and-a-half per 
Cents should lead to an increase in the 
nominal capital of the Debt, provision 
for the extinction of that increase should 
be made, out of the saving in interest, 
before the benefit is gained by the tax- 
payer. I will illustrate this by assuming 
that £1,000,000 of Three per Cents are 
converted into £1,020,000 of Two-and- 
three-quarter per Cents. I do not ex- 
clude obtaining a better price; but I 
base my illustrations on the extreme 
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prices to which I am asking the Com- 
mittee to go. The gross saving then, in 
interest, would be £1,950 a-year. But 
from that would have to be deducted 
£200 a-year as a Sinking Fund, to ex- 
tinguish, in 50 years, the premium of 
£20,000; so that the net reduction in 
the charge for the Debt would be £1,750 
a-year. Similarly, conversion into Two- 
and-a-half per Cents, at the extreme 
price of 108, would result in a saving, on 
the interest of each £1,000,000 con- 
verted, of £2,200 a-year. The Com- 
mittee will observe that the offer in 
Two-and-a-half per Cents will be ap- 
parently not so good for the fundholder 
as that in the Two-and-three-quarter per 
Cents; but, on the other hand, the latter 
will be liable to be again redeemed in 
1905, and, besides, it is not, as yet, a 
Stock known to the Market. It is im- 
possible to estimate the extent to which 
either of these offers may be accepted ; 
but the Committee will remember that 
there is behind them the compulsory 
process which we are satisfied that we 
could, without practical difficulty, apply 
gradually to Consols and Reduced Three 
per Cents, whatever the case of the New 
Three per Cents may be. But I repeat 
that we are not desirous to apply our 
compulsory powers if we can obtain 
the same ends by voluntary agree- 
ment. 

I have now, Sir, concluded my ex- 
planation of the second of the two pro- 
posals which we make to the Committee 
in connection with the financial opera- 
tions of this year, and it only remains to 
me to thank the Committee for having 
listened so patiently to an inordinately 
long Statement, containing a great num- 
ber of figures. I trust that Statement 
has been as clear as I desired to make it, 
and that the kind attention accorded to 
it may be taken as a good augury for 
the success of the proposals which I have 
laid before the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘©That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for the year commencing on the sixth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-four, in respect of all Property, Profits, 
and Gains mentioned or described as chargeable 
in the Act of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
years of Her Majesty's reign, chapter thirty- 
four, the following Duties of Income Tax (that 
is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
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and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 
Duty of Five Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— : 

In England, the Duty of Two Pence 
Halfpenny ; 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of One Penny Three 
Farthings ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds.’’-—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


Mr. WILLS said, hon. Members knew 
that every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had a task of great difficulty in dis- 
tributing the surplus at the end of the 
financial year, for which there were al- 
ways many applications. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, no doubt, on the present 
occasion, done his best, and, in his (Mr. 
Wills’s) opinion, done it with success ; 
nevertheless, he must not be surprised 
that there should exist a feeling, he 
would not say of dissatisfaction, but of 
disappointment, with regard to the mat- 
ter of distribution. He was aware that 
the generosity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was largely in excess of the means 
at his disposal ; and there were various 
interests which he was sure he would 
have conciliated and relieved if it had 
been in his power todo so. But there 
was one interest which particularly felt 
the difficulty of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s position, and that was the to- 
bacco trade. Now, on more than one 
occasion the Committee had . permitted 
him to point out the conditions of that 
interest, which was of great value to him 
in the matter of Revenue, and of import- 
ance to the country, on account of the 
large consumption of tobacco. An injury 
was done to the trade in 1878, when 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the 
imposition of 4d. per 1b. additional duty 
upon tobacco, from which he was sorry to 
say the trade had never recovered. It 
was not the upper classes so much as the 
lower who were affected by this; it was 
essentially a poor man’s question, and a 
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poor man’s tax. It was all very well to 
speak of tobacco as a luxury of the poor 
man ; but it was no less true that it was 
for him an absolute necessary of life. 
If he spent 3d. on tobacco, 2}d. of that 
went to the Revenue. If he might be 
permitted to point out to the Committee 
how unfairly the tax affected the diffe- 
rent qualities of tobacco, he believed it 
would be seen that a strong case was 
made out for future consideration. On 
the kinds of tobacco used by the work- 
ing classes of the country the duty was 
about 700 per cent ad valorem on the 
price; on the finer growths of Virginia 
the duty was only about 300 per cent. 
On the higher classes, which included 
the tobaccos of Havannah and Turkey, 
the duty was from 100 down to 30 per 
cent; while upon the highest class cigars 
it was only 10 per cent. The result of 
this was that out of nearly £9,000,000 
of duty, more than £6,500,000 were 
paid by the working classes of this coun- 
try. He was quite sure the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have given 
relief to this interest had it been in his 
power to do so; and he need hardly say 
he regretted that it was not at present 
possible to give that relief. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not be surprised 
if a trade of such large importance, and 
suffering so cruelly, did year by year, 
on occasions like the present, take the 
opportunity of making its voice heard, 
in order to bring its claims before the 
Government and the country. He hoped 
that on some future occasion, when the 
elasticity of the Revenue had been to 
some extent restored—when, instead 
of the slow progress pointed out this 
year, they should have a brighter future 
of better seasons and restored trade, it 
might be in the power of the right hon. 
Gentleman to confer a boon upon the 
poorer classes in the country by reducing 
the duty upon this article of necessity. 
Mr. MAC IVER said, he had felt very 
much in sympathy with the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken, until he con- 
cluded his remarks rather unexpectedly 
after having only half stated his case, 
and leaving it to the Committee after 
arriving at what appeared to him to be 
a somewhat lame and impotent conclu- 
sion. He agreed entirely, and he be- 
lieved all who heard it would agree, 
with what the hon. Member had said as 
to thegrievous burden which the Tobacco 
Duty constituted on that class of the com- 
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munity which most used tobacco; but 
the hon. Member had suggested to the 
Committee no means whereby that burden 
might be removed; and he had, more- 
over, entirely omitted to point out that 
which was a very serious part of the 
question—namely, that about one-fourth 
of all the tobaccos used in the country 
was grown in their own Colonies and 
Dependencies. To tax the productions 
of their own Colonies and Dependencies, 
and particularly that portion of them 
which was most used by the working 
classes of the country, seemed to him to 
be a crying shame and injustice; and 
he thought the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken would have done well if he 
had made some suggestion as to the 
mode in which that injustice might be 
removed. To tax the productions of 
their Colonies was bad enough; but to 
tax the poorer classes of consumers at 
home for what was almost a necessity of 
life was even a greater injustice. That 
being his view of the matter, he would 
endeavour to supplement the statement 
of the hon. Member, and to suggest to 
the Committee that which, in his opinion, 
the Government ought to do in respect 
of the burden which fell upon the poorer 
classes of the community. It was quite 
true that, as matters then stood, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no sur- 
plus Revenue to give away; but it by no 
means followed that he might not have 
some means hereafter, which he could 
apply to the reduction of the duty on 
tobacco, and for the removal of the duty 
on Colonial tobacco entirely. But how 
could the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
raise the Revenue which would be re- 
quired before he could make those re- 
missions? He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that a considerable Revenue, quite 
enough to enable the right hon. Gentle- 
man to abolish the duties on tobacco, 
tea, cocoa, and coffee produced in their 
own Colonies, and much more might be 
raised without disadvantage, but with 
great advantage to the country, by tax- 
ing foreign-manufactured goods imported 
into the country, which at present con- 
tributed nothing to the Revenue. Again, 
he thought that Revenue might be raised 
to a larger extent than at present upon 
foreign wines and spirits; and an 
additional reason for taxing them was 
that they came into competition with the 
liquors and spirits consumed in the 
United Kingdom. This question ap- 
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peared to him to be even of more im- 
portance to Ireland than it was to Eng- 
land. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would 
point out to the hon. Member that he 
should restrict his observations to the 
Resolution before the Committee. At 
present he was giving them a develop- 
ment beyond that Question, which was 
that a certain amount of Income Tax 
should be levied in the financial year. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he had, of 
course, no intention to extend his obser- 
vations. beyond the scope of the Resoiu- 
tion. Not only had he followed pre- 
cisely the line of the remarks of the hon. 
Member opposite, but his own remarks 
were made in special connection with 
the Income Tax; and, therefore, he 
thought that, from every point of view, 
he was perfectly in Order. His conten- 
tion was that not only the duty on Colo- 
nial tobacco, tea, cocoa, and coffee should 
be abolished, but that the Income Tax 
might also be reduced to a considerable 
extent if those duties were replaced upon 
foreign imports. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the argument 
of the hon. Member was entirely beyond 
the Resolution before the Committee. 
The observations with regard to tobacco 
had been very much to the point; but 
the hon. Member was now entering on a 
large question of Colonial policy, which 
was clearly irrelevant to the Question. 

Mr. MAO IVER said, he thought his 
observations followed naturally upon the 
question with regard to tobacco raised 
by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Wills). He would, however, now put 
that aside, and address himself to the 
question of Income Tax, which he un- 
derstood to be the specific subject before 
the Committee. He would, of course, 
follow the ruling of the Chairman, and 
he believed he should be in Order in 
showing that his proposals with refer- 
ence to the substitution of taxation upon 
foreign-manufactured goods imported 
into this country ought to be adopted, 
rather than those of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was frequently stated 
in the Press—and The Times was supposed 
to have advantages in speaking on this 
question, because it was known that 
Mr. Giffen was on the staff of that news- 
paper—that the importation of foreign- 
manufactured goods was very small in- 
deed. That was declared by The Times 
four days ago; and if it were really 
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the truth, any scheme which he desired 
to present in the way of taxing those im- 
ports would, of course, fail to the ground. 
He believed the Committee would per- 
ceive at once that the whoie force of his 
argument depended on the question as 
to whether the importation of foreign- 
manufactured goods was large or small. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member with regard to 
manufactured goods were clearly not 
within the scope of the Resolution before 
the Committee. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he bowed to 
the decision of the Chairman. At the 
same time, he would, in concluding his 
remarks, respectfully protest that his 
wish was to show that foreign-manufac- 
tured goods should be taxed to provide 
to some extent a substitute for the In- 
come Tax. {An hon. Memser below the 
Gangway: The Cloture. | 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE con- 
gratulated the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the able manner in which he 
had laid his Statement before the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman had 
marked out what were, undoubtedly, two 
very bold plans. One of these had rela- 
tion to the National Debt ; and he had no 
doubt that having taken every means in 
his power to obtain information upon the 
subject, the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to carry out the reduction of the 
Debt in the manner proposed. He be- 
lieved, also, that the proposal would be 
a relief to the Money Market, because 
everyone would feel that at the present 
price Consols were not a secure invest- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether Consols were 
included with the subjects permitted to 
be referred to in connection with the 
Resolution before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was wait- 
ing to hear the conclusion of the hon. 
Member’s sentence. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, he presumed the Statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was before 
the Committee at that moment. It was 
always usual that questions brought 
forward in the Budget should be sub- 
ject to comment in that House when the 
1st Resolution was before it. It would 
be satisfactory to everyone to learn the 
extent to which the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt had taken place up to the 
present time; but there was another 
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question which, to his mind, was of as 
great importance, and that was the ques- 
tion relating to the coinage. On that 
question he could not coincide with the 
opinions expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. When Mr. Lowe was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the question 
was brought forward of taking 3d. out 
of each sovereign, and it was said that 
no one would find it out. The reduction 
was to be made as a mintage charge, 
which was defended on the ground that 
the sovereign was a manufactured article, 
and there was to be some arrangement by 
which the Bank of England on demand 
was to give bullion in exchange for notes, 
which might be sent abroad, while the 
gold coin was to remain at home. But 
when that scheme was examined it was 
found that there would be a loss on every 
transaction. It was, of course, an im- 
possibility that 3d. should be taken out 
of every sovereign, and no one would 
lose by it. Again, the second proposal 
with regard to the coinage, although it 
only related to the half-sovereign, was 
open to the same objection. It appeared 
that the whole of the Gold Coinage of 
the country, from long use and frequent 
passing from hand to hand, had become 
more or less light, a fact which, in his 
opinion, was largely due to the con- 
siderably higher wages paid to the la- 
bouring classes since this question was 
last taken in hand 40 yearsago. During 
the period which had elapsed, artizans 
especially had received a much larger 
proportion of wages in gold than was 
the case formerly; and that had, no 
doubt, caused much greater wear and 
tear of the Gold Coinage than took place 
when it circulated almost entirely 
amongst the higher classes of society. It 
was calculated that the total quantity of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns in exist- 
ence were worth at thatmoment £710,000 
less than the value which they repre- 
sented as current coin of the Realm. 
They had not been troubled for 40 years 
with the weighing of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns. The custom had ceased 
amongst traders, at the Post Office, the 
Savings’ Banks, all Joint Stock and 
Private Banks, Railway Stations, and in 
other public Establishments, with the 
exception of the Bank of England and 
Somerset House, where the custom still 
obtains of cutting each light sovereign 
or half-sovereign into two pieces. He 
believed that had the custom continued 
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of cutting or refusing the light gold, 
the loss and inconvenience to the pub- 
lic would have been far greater than 
was represented by the sum of £710,000, 
the amount to which the gold coin had 
depreciated during the last 40 years. 
Well, that money, although it had slipped 
away and had gone no one knew where, 
was as much lost to the country as if the 
Government had put 710,000 sovereigns 
on board a vessel which had gone down 
in the ocean. And if that had actually 
taken place, what would be said if the 
Government attempted to lessen their 
responsibility with regard to it? There- 
fore, he said that the simplest, the 
cheapest, and only satisfactory way of 
dealing with the question of coinage 
was for the State to pay the money 
lost by wear and tear. It was the 
cheapest way, because to do otherwise 
would be to shake faith in the half- 
sovereign at home and abroad. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
these coins were well known in every 
part of the world, and that they were 
taken in exchange for goods according 
to their current value; but under the 
plan proposed two half-sovereigns would 
not be worth a sovereign. The half- 
sovereign would only be atoken. Their 
silver coins were tokens; but no person 
was bound to take more than 40s. in 
silver. It appeared that there were in 
circulation £11,000,000 in _half-sove- 
reigns. He presumed that these were 
to be called in, and that 10s. token gold 
pieces of the intrinsic value of 9s. only 
were to be issued to represent that sum 
of £11,000,000. But the result would be 
that, although these might pass current 
throughout this country, they could only 
be calculated at the Bank as so much 
weight of gold. After all, this deprecia- 
tion of £710,000 which had taken place 
in 40 years was little more than £17,000 
a-year, a comparatively small sum when 
it was remembered that they had got 
rid of all the inconvenience and dissatis- 
faction caused by having to use scales 
and weights to ascertain whether a sove- 
reign was light or not. But this amount 
of £710,000 need not be paid by a tax 
placed upon the country at once. The 
simplest plan, he thought, would be to 
call in the light gold, and spread the 
cost of making good the deficiency over 
a number of years, he cared not how 
many, by way of Annuity. He was satis- 
fied that the greatest difficulty would 
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arise from dealing with the matter in the 
way indicated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Put itinany form they pleased, they 
could not take 1s. of gold out of a half- 
sovereign without inflicting a loss upon 
the community. It was said that by the 
process proposed a gain would be made 
out of the community for the benefit of 
the State amounting to £2,500,000 in 
20 years. If this scheme were correct 
in principle, why not take 2s. out of the 
half-sovereign and realize £5,000,000 ? 
In the same breath it was said that no 
one was to lose; but how could that pos- 
sibly be the case? They were aware that 
Foreign Governments had endeavoured 
to grapple with the state of things pre- 
sent to the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by means of paper money; they were 
aware that in consequence of the large 
issue of paper money in Russia at 
the present moment the paper rouble 
had considerably decreased in value. 
Unquestionably, if 1s. worth of gold was 
taken out of the half-sovereign, the half- 
sovereign would be so much decreased 
in value. It must be remembered that 
what was so proposed would not affect 
some classes of the community to any 
very large extent. Those classes, for 
instance, who paid and received money 
by means of cheques rarely had much 
coin in their pockets. The retail traders 
of the country received half-sovereigns 
in large numbers ; and it was well known 
that the working classes were very fre- 
quently possessed of half-sovereigns, so 
that it was upon those people that the 
loss which must inevitably accrue would 
fall. And then it was said that the 
Bank of England were quite prepared 
to take any number of the new 10s. 
pieces; but he could hardly credit that 
such was the case. 

THe CHANOELLOR ortuzt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurtpErs): Any amount 
of them. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE, 
continuing, said, that that would con- 
siderably aid the matter ; but, neverthe- 
less, he could not help thinking that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was in this matter pro- 
ceeding upon a very wrong principle, 
and that he was setting a very bad ex- 
ample to other countries. As he (Mr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence) opposed the 
proposal to take 3d. out of each sovereign, 
which was ingeniously and elaborately 
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placed before the House by Mr. Lowe 
when that right hon. Gentleman was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he felt 
bound now to oppose the proposal to 
reduce the intrinsic value of the half- 
sovereigns—to reduce them, in fact, to 
tokens ; and he believed that that was 
the first time that any country whatever 
had attempted to substitute gold tokens 
for gold coins. He was quite sure that 
it was the first time that any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had ventured to pre- 
sent such a scheme to a British House 
of Commons. Now, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward the question of the 
Death Duties, he (Mr. Alderman W. 
Lawrence) thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to propose some 
final settlement of those duties; and he 
waited most anxiously to hear upon what 
basis the right hon. Gentleman was going 
to propose that those duties should be 
placed. It was most unfair and unjust 
that personal property should have to 
pay Probate Duty and Legacy Duty, 
while real property should be allowed to 
change hands without paying any Pro- 
bate Duty, and only paying Succession 
Duty. Leasehold property was said to be 
personal property ; so that if a man who 
had two houses, one freehold and the 
other leasehold, died, leaving the lease- 
hold house to one son and the freehold 
house to another son, what would be 
the result? Why, that the one would 
have to pay Probate Duty as well as 
Succession Duty; while the other would 
pay Succession Duty, but no Probate 
Duty. The question of the Death Duties 
might be met, and he thought satisfac- 
torily settled, without any great difficulty 
being encountered. Unfortunately, the 
alterations which had been made up to 
the present time in Probate aud Legacy 
Duties had had the effect of making the 
duties payable in respect of freehold 
property lighter, while the duties paid 
in regard to leasehold property had been 
made heavier. He was pleased the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had resolved to carry 
out what had long been desired— 
namely, a reduction of the tax upon 
locomotion represented by four-wheel 
cabs. When he (Mr. Alderman W. 
Lawrence) brought the question of the 
Hackney Carriage Duties, the Mileage 
Duties, and the Post Horse Duties, 
before the House, in 1866 and 1867, 
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there was an annual tax of something 
like £19 10s. upon every cab in London. 
Mr. Lowe, however, brought it down to 
its present figure. But it was quite clear 
that a tax of £2 2s. upon four-wheel 
cabs, and 15s. upon hansoms, was quite 
sufficient to cause a searcity of the one 
and an abundance ofthe other. He was 
glad the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had decided that, 
in future, 15s. should be the charge upon 
four-wheel as well as upon two-wheel con- 
veyances. He did not desire to detain 
the Committee long; but as the House 
had so few opportunities of considering 
financial matters, there were one or two 
other questions which he wished to bring 
under the notice of hon. Members. 
There was, for instance, the question of 
the Land Tax. He thought that when 
they were dealing with other questions 
with respect to Consols the Land Tax 
ought to be looked into. There were 
2,000 parishes in which the quota was 
under £10; of these 214 in which it was 
£1 but under £2; 122 above 10s. but 
under £1; 87 under 10s.; and 10 under 
1s. In all these cases there were meet- 
ings of Commissioners and Clerks, As- 
sessors and Collectors appointed. In 
the case of a redemption of the Land 
Tax, it was necessary, under present cir- 
cumstances, to make a most elaborate 
calculation. The calculation was based 
upon the average price of Consols at the 
date of the contract, to which sum 10 
per cent was added, and then 17} per 
cent deducted, so that one could readily 
see that the process was no easy one. 
He was of opinion that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to decide upon 
a certain number of years’ purchase 
upon which the tax might be redeemed. 
He was not prepared to say how many 
years ought to be fixed upon; but he 
was satisfied that the method he sug- 
gested would be found the simplest and 
the best. In the case of land which was 
taken compulsorily by Railway Com- 
panies, by Corporations and other parties, 
he was of opinion that they ought to be 
compelled to redeem the tax in a certain 
time. He had so often brought that 
question of the House Tax before the 
House that it was not his intention to 
go into that question at any length 
now. He had hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have seen his way to 
have proposed some reduction of the 
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tax. There were many people paying 
9d. when, in reality, they ought not to 
be called upon to pay more than 6d. 
Hotels, for instance, were only required 
to pay 6d. But it must be remembered 
that there were a large number of pri- 
vate hotels and lodging-houses ; and he 
could not understand for a moment why 
the keepers of the latter establishments 
should be required to pay more than 6d. 
if an hotel only paid 6d. Then, again, 
professional men—doctors, for instance, 
who had a small surgery adjoining their 
house—were called upon to pay 9d., 
while the shopkeeper only paid 6d. 
Artists’ studios and schools were charged 
9d. It appeared to him that the keep- 
ing of a school was a business; and, 
therefore, the tax in respect of a school 
ought not to be larger than that paid by 
an ordinary shopkeeper. He was pleased 
that, on a former occasion, it was stated 
that when the question of the housing 
of the working classes came to be dealt 
with it would, no doubt, be found pos- 
sible to propose some relief. There was 
a very important question, however, with 
respect to the House Tax which ought 
to be seriously taken into account. By 
a recent decision of the House of Lords, 
the Water Companies were only per- 
mitted to charge their rates upon the 
annual value of property. Now, he was 
unable to conceive why the principle of 
charging in respect to annual value 
should not apply to the House Tax. Of 
late years the House Tax had been 
worked up not upon the annual value, 
but upon the gross rental. This was a 
matter which ought to engage the serious 
attention of the Treasury ; and he hoped 
that before long the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretary to the Treasury would 
turn their attention to it. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor. of the 
Exchequer had presented the Committee 
with a very interesting and a very 
clearly stated Budget, and he had shown 
how accurately and carefully the Esti- 
mates of the Revenue had been made. 
Indeed, he (Mr. Hubbard) could hardly 
say that he found, in the course of the 
Budget proper, anything upon which he 
need comment except in way of ap- 
proval, unless he were to express regret 
that the authorities of the Treasury had 
not yet seen their way to announce a 
re-adjustment of the operation of the 
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Income Tax. He would pass, however, 
to the new features which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had promulgated that day 
with regard to the coinage and the re- 
duction of the National Debt. As far 
as his memory served him, he believed 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was perfectly correct 
in his statement of the amount of coinage 
in circulation, and the proportion which 
might be lighter than the law allowed. 
The present condition of the Gold Coinage 
of the country arose from the effeet of 
wear through a great series of years. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the state of the coinage had been almost 
neglected. Now, the law required that 
all Her Majesty’s subjects should not 
only not re-issue gold coins which were 
light, but that they should deface by 
cutting them, so that they could not 
pass again. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had explained that the require- 
ments of the Act were impracticable ; 
that no one could be supposed to carry 
about scissors to cut and scales to weigh 
any gold coins that he might receive. 
But all the coinage of the country within 
a not very long period passed through 
the hands of a very powerful and in- 
fluential community called Bankers. 
There was the Bank of England at the 
head of banking affairs, and in the 
country there were established a very 
large number of Joint Stock Banks and 
Private Banks. Well, what had been 
the action of the different banking com- 
munities upon the gold which came into 
their hands? Both Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Palgrave, who were admitted authorities 
upon matters of currency, had stated 
that for a long time bankers had re- 
frained from sending gold coins into the 
Bank of England, because they would 
be clipped and the bankers would be 
charged with the deficit. Now, the 
operation of that action upon the part 
of the bankers had, undoubtedly and 
inevitably, led to the result that they 
were overladen with light gold coin; and, 
being so, they now asked the Govern- 
ment to take it off their hands. The 
Committee would see that if every bank 
in the country had done what the Bank 
of England had done there would be 
now no accumulation of light gold at 
all. And he might remark, for the in- 
formation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that if 
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all Her Majesty’s officials had pursued 
the same course there would be less 
light gold coin in circulation than there 
was at the present time. The Post- 
masters in some very important towns 
in the North of England had absolutely 
removed their banking accounts from 
the Bank of England because the Bank 
of England was in the habit of clipping 
their gold; while country banks, to 
which those officials had removed their 
accounts, received the coin without de- 
basement. Her Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, must assume some portion of 
the blame for the consequences of the 
general neglect or disobedience of Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation. He insisted 
upon this—that if Her Majesty’s Pro- 
clamation had been carried out, not by 
every individual, but by those powerful 
and influential communities whose busi- 
ness it was to receive and issue coin, 
none of the difficulty which was now 
complained of would exist at all. That 
being the case, then came the question 
who was to bear the loss which accrued 
from light gold coin? In the first place, 
hon. Gentlemen must recollect that no 
one complained at the present moment 
except the bankers. There was no ex- 
ternal difficulty or complaint at all. The 
difficulty was simply in the tills of the 
bankers, who had got more light gold 
coin than they knew what to do with. 
Let hon. Members consider what was to 
be done with light gold coin. He did 
not deny that it should be called in; but 
then, said the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—‘‘ There 
are so many ways of dealing with it— 
who is to bear the loss?”’ and he (Mr. 
Hubbard) thought he heard the right 
hon. Gentleman say that he would not 
accept the entire loss upon the part of 
the Treasury. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tn: EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I said on the 
part of the taxpayer. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that the 
taxpayer and the Treasury were one and 
the same thing ; they all knew perfectly 
well that the Treasury, in matters of 
that kind, represented the taxpayer. He 
was very glad that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman disclaimed, on the part of the 
taxpayer or the Treasury, any intention 
to bear the entire loss which had accrued 
from the light gold coin in circulation. 
Then it came to be a question of degree. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would not 
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bear the entire loss, how was it to be 
divided? The right hon. Gentleman 
had enumerated several plans. He 
enumerated one which he said was in- 
admissible, and that was that the loss 
should be divided between the taxpayer 
or the Exchequer and the last holder, 
who, in most cases, would inevitably be 
the banker, because it was the banker 
who sent the coin in. He would like to 
know why the right hon. Gentleman 
considered that it would be inequitable 
to share the loss with the bankers? He 
(Mr. Hubbard) believed that it would be 
equitable and practicable, and he did 
so for this reason. If the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to take upon him- 
self a certain portion of loss he would 
exclude from his own acceptance the ex- 
tremely light pieces; the very light 
pieces would not come in atall. The 
bankers would send in all coin which 
was just under legal weight ; but they 
would not send in the very light pieces ; 
these they would put again into circula- 
tion. Therefore, he (Mr. Hubbard) con- 
sidered that the plan, which, he under- 
stood, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not adopt, was one which would clear 
the commercial regions of the light 
gold coin. He objected to the plan of 
throwing the loss wholly upon the last 
holder; but he thought that the plan 
of dividing the loss would be the best 
and most equitable. If the Exchequer 
were to say they would share the loss 
with the last holder of the light coin, 
then there would be no motive for keep- 
ing it back, particularly if the Exchequer 
attached to their Proclamation the con- 
dition that they would only receive the 
light coin up to a certain date, and that 
after that light coin would be treated as 
bullion. Now, as to the particular means 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposed, 
and which he (Mr. Hubbard) confessed 
filled his mind with apprehension. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to debase 
the currency. He had said that a gold 
sovereign was an international coin. 
Well, two half-sovereigns now made 
one sovereign; but under the proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer two 
half-sovereigns would make a whole 
sovereign no longer. A half-sovereign 
would be a half-sovereign no longer, 
but would be degraded into the position 
of a token. Asa matter of fact, there 
was a point of interest in this matter of 
a Constitutional character. At the pre- 
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sent moment all gold coin was a legal 
tender, and the Bank of England were 
bound to accept gold coin. Let this pro- 
position be carried out, and they would 
destroy the properties of the gold coin. 
He should be charmed and delighted to 
find he was mistaken. |The CaaNnceLior 
of the Excnequer dissented.| The right 
hon. Gentleman shook his headin dissent; 
but he (Mr. J.G. Hubbard) ventured to 
say that hitherto the half-sovereign had 
been regarded as an integral part of the 
Gold Coinage of this country; but now 
it was proposed to depose it from its 
position, and to make it a mere token. 
They could not pay their debts in 
tokens. It was indispensable that the 
integrity of the Gold Coinage of the 
country, half-sovereigns as well as sove- 
reigns, should be maintained. The pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman was 
not an original one; it was proposed by 
Mr. Lowe, a highly inventive and 
imaginative person, so far as financial 
matters were concerned. Mr. Lowe pro- 
posed to take a grain of gold out of the 
sovereign, and to turn the half-sovereign 
into a mere token. He (Mr. Hubbard) 
would very much like the right hon. 
Gentleman to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Correspondence which passed 
on that occasion between the Bank of 
England and Mr. Lowe. He (Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard) was at that time a Director 
of the Bank; and if his memory served 
him, a decided disapproval was expressed 
on the part of the Bank of the proposal 
to turn the half-sovereign into a token. 
Only that morning he was looking over 
the Report and Evidence of the Interna- 
tional Coinage Commission, and he hap- 
pened to open the book at the evidence ~ 
given by Sir John Herschell, who was 
then Master of the Mint. Sir John 
Herschell was asked—‘‘ Would you ap- 
prove of converting the half-sovereign 
into a token?” to which he replied— 
‘‘ Oertainly not; it would make the coin- 
age a totally different thing.” In fact, 
Sir John Herschell expressed the 
strongest disapproval of any attempt 
such as that which was now being pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman might by this 
action be able to realize £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000; but it must be remem- 
bered that when they once began to 
tamper with the coinage there was no 
knowing where they would end. As he 
had said previously, it was merely a 
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matter of degree; and he asked if they 
took 1s. out of 10s. now, why should 
they not, on some future occasion, take 
2s. out? It mustalso be borne in mind 
that they would very likely create a new 
industry ; for there was very little doubt 
that many men would be found, say in 
places like Birmingham, who would seek 
to obtain a living by the making of 
illegal half-sovereigns. On the different 
grounds which had been stated, he 
trusted that the Committee would be 
dissuaded from sanctioning the proposal 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Why should this degradation of the coin- 
age take place for the sake of £1,000,000 
profit at once, and for the sake of the 
interest on that profit in future years 
paying the expenses of the deficiency in 
the coinage? He knew of no precedent 
in the world for debasing the Gold Coin- 
age in the way suggested. He would 
pass from the gold currency to another 
very important subject, and that was 
the interest on the National Debt. The 
right hon. Gentleman had applied him- 
self, with very great energy and suc- 
cess, to insuring a rapid redemption of 
the National Debt. He (Mr. J. G. Hub- 
bard) thought the arrangement which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed last 
year for the redemption of £7,000,000 
or £8,000,000 of Debt went quite far 
enough. It must be remembered that 
when they had redeemed £10,000,000 
of Debt they had also diminished the 
charge of the Debt by way of interest; 
and the operation adopted last year was 
one thoroughly sound in principle, for it 
involved a sacrifice on the part of the 
taxpayer. It was by economy in man- 
agement, and by self-denial, that they 
ought to obtain a reduction of the na- 
tional obligations; that was the legiti- 
mate way of reducing the interest on the 
National Debt. But as to the proposal 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
made that day, he (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) 
was ashamed of it; and although the 
right hon. Gentleman said it would save 
this, and that, and the other, it would 
save nothing at all, and he trusted it 
would never pass. His right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister tried a similar pro- 
cess in the year 1853; but with what 
result? The amount of the National 
Debt was something like £800,000,000 ; 
and his right hon. Friend made a pro- 
posal which would have given a quarter 
per cent less interest to. those who ac- 
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cepted the Two-and-a-half per Cent 
Stock in exchange for Three per Cents. 
The loss was so obvious that no wonder 
the scheme, in its result, fell far short of 
what the Prime Minister had antici- 
pated. As a matter of fact, out of 
£350,000,000 of Consols only £1,000,000 
was exchanged for Two-and-a-half per 
Cents, and the wholeamountof 23 percent 
thus created only reached £3,000,000. 
He wondered so much wassentin. Who 
could have sent it in? Why, there were 
just three classes of people who could 
have done so. In the first place, trus- 
tees, who always seemed to consider 
themselves bound to save themselves 
from risk by complying with any de- 
mands of the Government. In the next 
place stood patriots, who did not mind 
throwing away their property, and lastly 
there were idiots, who did not know what 
they were doing. The £3,000,000 of 
Two-and-a-Half per Cents made by his 
right hon. Friend had increased, under 
different operationsof the Treasury itself, 
to £10,000,000; and it was true that 
they stood at a comparatively high price. 
Now, then, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer took the 
rise in value as evidence of success. At 
the time he did that, however, he played 
upon two strings. He told the Com- 
mittee he had compulsory power to en- 
force it; and then, fearing that that 
might appear too despotic and harsh, 
he said—‘‘Oh! Iam going to give them 
what will be a full equivalent.” He 
(Mr. Hubbard) asked, in common 
honesty and honour, that the Govern- 
ment would not couple with their pro- 
position the threat that they had com- 
pulsory power. It would be, in his 
opinion, a most unbecoming thing to 
do; and he did not think that the threat 
was one which was consistent with the 
rights of property, and certeinly it was 
one which ought not to proceed from the 
Finance Minister of this country. Either 
the exchange proposed was one which 
would leave the Stockholders in as good 
a position as they were now, or it would 
not. If the former was the case, then 
the Exchequer could gain nothing; if 
the Stockholders were left in a worse 
position, then the Exchequer would gain 
at the expense of the public. The right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the conditions 
under which the different Stock was 
raised. It was quite true that there 
were three main Stocks. There were 
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£395,000,000 of Consols, £140,000,000 
of New Three perCents, and £90,000,000 
of Reduced. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not meddle with the New 
Three per Cents, as they could only be 
dealt with in their entirety ; but he pro- 
posed to deal with Consols and Reduced, 
and to pay them off in quarterly parcels 
of not less than £500,000. But the Act of 
Parliament, with regard to Consolidated 
Stock, distinctly stated that it should be 
subject to discharge upon 12 months 
notice, and that repayment of them 
should take place in sums of £500,000. 
He should be exceedingly surprised if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
find upon the Statute Book of this coun- 
try any Act of Parliament under which 
he could make an individual take Two- 
and-a-half per Cent Stock for Three per 
Cent, or be obliged to receive cash in 
payment for the Stock which he owned, 
unless the Exchequer was prepared to 
give notice of redemption of the entire 
Joint Stock of Annuities of which he 
held a share. Such was the position 
in which the Committee were placed ; 
and he ventured to believe that they 
would find that the offer which did 
not succeed when proposed by the Prime 
Minister would not succeed now, how- 
ever ingenious the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might be. He (Mr. 
Hubbard) was sorry tc have to express 
his disapproval of the propositions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he 
was sure they were dictated by a desire 
to serve the best interests of the country. 
He believed that both of them were dis- 
creditable to the country ; and he hoped, 
therefore, they would be rejected. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON congratu- 
lated his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the clear- 
ness of his Financial Statement, and 
upon the marvellous accuracy with which 
the receipts of the year had met the 
Estimates of last year. His special ob- 
ject, however, in rising was to comment 
upon the remarks made by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Hubbard) on the proposed 
alterations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with respect to the Gold Goinage. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Hubbard) 
had prophesied what the result would be 
of the proposed alteration, and he had 
depicted the evils which would result 
from what he called a debased coinage. 
But what was it but a very debased 
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coinage that they had now? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them that there were 
in circulation in the country 90,000,000 
sovereigns and 20,000,000 half-sove- 
reigns, and that of those 55 per cent 
were light in weight, and, therefore, not 
a legal tender. If by any alteration 
that could be counteracted; and the 
90,000,000 sovereigns could be issued 
full weight, and the 20,000,000 half- 
sovereigns could be issued at a known 
value from the Treasury, it must be of 
the greatest benefit to thecountry. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hubbard) had 
said that bankers, or the last holders, 
should be made to bear, at least, part of 
the loss which would accrue; and he 
spoke of the dislike of bankers, under 
present conditions, to pay into the Bank 
of England light gold. The result of 
this dislike was that light coin was re- 
issued constantly, and was thereby con- 
stantly losing in weight. Now, under 
the proposed alterations, bankers would 
be able to go at any time to the Bank 
of England; and, of course, they 
would not hesitate to go, and pay in 
their light coin and receive the full weight 
of gold. Gold coin was very soon re- 
duced in value. He(Mr. Francis Buxton) 
had the honour of being a partner in a 
bank in the City, situate not more than 
80 yards from the Bank of England. 
His firm had got gold from the Bank of 
England, and carried it to their own 
bank, where they had kept it some 
months undisturbed; they had then 
taken it back to the Bank of England, 
and had been charged a certain amount 
for light gold. Now, there had only 
been one movement, yet the friction had 
caused the loss in weight. He hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
be enabled to carry out the proposals he 
had made, because he believed they 
would be of the greatest advantage to 
the country. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hubbard) thought the bankers were 
those who were chiefly to blame in having 
broken through the letter of the law up 
to this time. He (Mr. Francis Buxton) 
thought everyone would admit that the 
present law was impracticable and quite 
impossible to carry out in practice. 
The 7th clause of the Coinage Act pro- 
vided that where any gold coin was below 
the current weight a person should cut or 
deface any such coin tendered to him in 
payment, and the person tendering the 
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same should bear the loss. Now, as the 
’ Chancellor of the Exchequer had shown 
that night, such a system, if carried into 
practice, would altogether put an end to 
transactions of any kind in money. It 
would be quite impossible for everyone 
to carry with him a pair of scales to weigh 
any gold coin tendered to him. To begin 
with, a person would never find a gold 
coin of full weight, so that it would be 
easily seen that a complete stop would 
be put to the financial transactions of the 
country if the 7th clause were to be car- 
ried out in every instance. It was clear 
that bankers were not the only persons 
subject to blame. Every man in the 
country was equally blameable. After 
all, what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to do with the half-sovereign 
was nothing more than was done already 
withother coins. The silver coinageof the 
country already contained very much 
less silver than it was supposed to con- 
tain. Sovereigns themselves had a cer- 
tain amount of alloy in them. Indeed, 
every coin must contain a certain amount 
of alloy. As a matter of fact, silver 
coins were issued as tokens, and not as 
coins. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had proposed that half-sovereigns 
should, in future, be taken as tokens; 
that they should be conveyed from hand 
to hand as of the value of 10s.; but that 
they should only be a legal tender up to 
the amount of £5. Silver was now a 
legal tender to the amount of 40s., and 
bronze coins to the amount of ls. He 
would like to know from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether any difficulty 
would occur as to gold coined in the 
Mint of Calcutta or in any of the Colo- 
nies? A good deal of Australian gold 
was now in this country, and he was 
very anxious to know whether any diffi- 
culty would result on this account? As 
to the issue of Two-and-a-half per 
Cents, he very much hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman might succeed in 
any step which would lead to so grand 
a result as the reduction of the interest 
of the National Debt of this country. 
He believed the credit of this country 
stood so high at that moment that no 
better moment could be chosen for such 
a step. He understood his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) to men- 
tion the amount of Two-and-a-half per 
Cents now in the Market as £10,000,000 ; 
but he was under the impression that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said they 
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stood at £13,300,000. Possibly the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he replied, 
would inform the Committee how the 
present amount compared with the 
amount which was in the Market in 
1878 and in 1881, in order to show how 
the Two-and-a-half per Cents had in- 
creased in the last five years. He (Mr. 
Francis Buxton) believed they would be 
found to have been largely increased, 
and that the present amount would show 
how very much the Market appreciated 
the value of that Stock. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer referred to one item 
in his Revenue side as to which he would 
like to ask him one question. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the amount estimated to be received 
from the Railway Passenger Duty before 
the alteration of last year was £800,000 
in round figures. The actual amount es- 
timated to be received last year after the 
proposed alteration was £665,000; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had actually 
£745,000. There was thus a very de- 
cided increase over the Estimate. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that this was partly caused by some 
one large sum; but perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would inform the Committee 
whether the increase had occurred from 
any diminution in the proposed altera- 
tion of last year—he meant any diminu- 
tion of the number of exemptions claimed 
by the various Railway Companies ? 
He believed that one of the proposals of 
last year was that fares of 1d. a-mile and 
less should be exempted altogether from 
the Passenger Duty; but that railway 
fares in what might be called urban dis- 
tricts should be subject to a tax of 2 per 
cent, instead of 5 per cent as hitherto. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
say whether the urban districts had been 
extended, or whether it was on account 
of such urban districts not. having been 
defined that this large increase over the 
Estimate had occurred? He repeated 
his congratulations to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- . 
quer upon the result of the year ; and he 
hoped that the Estimates of this year 
would prove as satisfactory as those of 
the financial year which had just closed. 

Mr. GORST said, he rose to make 
complaint about another part of the 
Budget, and to express disappointment 
and dissatisfaction, which he was sure 
everyone would feel, at the announce- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the boon of 6d. telegrams, which it was 
promised last year should be given this 
year, was not to be given to the public 
until 1885. This was another instance 
of the great regard Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment paid to the opinion of the 
House of Commons. They had had two 
or three instances that Session. Some 
people imagined that this peculiar idio- 
syncracy of the Government had only 
been exhibited that Session; but, as a 
matter of fact, it began last year. As 
long ago as the 29th of March last year 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) gave expression 
to the feeling of the majority of the 
House in a Resolution which he suc- 
ceeded in inducing the House to adopt, 
against the advice of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, upon the subject of 6d. tele- 
grams. At first the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was disposed to bow to the 
views of the House. He exhibited 
some kind of deference towards the 
feeling of the House, because, in the 
course of the Budget Speech which he 
made on the 5th of April last year, less 
than one week after the Resolution of 
the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘“« After the Resolution of the 29th of March, 
I do not think it would be respectful on my 
part to put out of question the reduction in 
the minimum price of telegrams. As I. pro- 
mised, I have already commenced a careful 
inquiry into the estimates made by the Post 
Office as to the cost under several plans of the 
reduction to the minimum charge of 6d. I 
cannot, at this moment, anticipate the result of 
that inquiry ; but I propose to set aside £170,000 
out of my balance to enable me, if possible, to 
carry out the change in the course of the present 
year.’’—(3 Hansard, [277] 1533.) 
Towards the end of last year, however, 
the anticipations of the House of Com- 
mons were very much damped by an 
answer given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. Faw- 
cett) to the effect that the reduction in 
the minimum charge for telegrams would 
come into operation in October, 1884. 
The public was far more interested in 
the reduction in the charge for telegrams 
than even in the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt; and they had been con- 
fidentally expecting that the reduction 
would take place in the course of the 
present year, in accordance with the 
promise of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
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threw a damper upon all their anticipa- 
tions by coolly announcing to the House 
of Commons that the Government would 
not make the promised reduction. It 
was not because the Post Office could 
not afford to meet the reduction, but 
simply because the anticipations with 
respect to the Parcel Post had not been 
fully realized ; to make the loss on the 
institution of the Parcel Post less than it 
otherwise would be, the Government 
were going to confiscate the money set 
aside for the reduction in the price of 
telegrams. He was sure that when the 
announcement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was read to-morrow by the 
people of the Three Kingdoms, they 
would feel a bitter disappointment and 
a considerable amount of indignation at 
the cool manner in which they had been 
treated by the Government. If the 
institution of the Parcel Post had not 
been as profitable an affair as it was 
expected, let the Government admit they 
made a miscalculation. Why the un- 
fortunate people had to be robbed of 
6d. telegrams in order to make good the 
deficiency in the Government calcula- 
tions he could not imagine. The people 
would receive the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with great dis- 
appointment. He (Mr. Gorst) could not 
help feeling that by the way the right 
hon. Gentleman had dealt with this 
matter he was guilty of trifling with the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that after the 
admirable and clear statement they had 
had that night from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he only wished to make a very few re- 
marks upon the Budget proposals. It 
was unfortunate that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not do more for them 
than he expected to do; but with a 
surplus of £253,000 it was not possible 
to do a great deal. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed a small relief in the 
shape of a reduction of the Carriage 
Duty. Unfortunately, the reduction was 
not large enough to do much good. The 
objection to the Carriage Duty was that 
it acted as a restraint of trade. There 
were a large number of artizans engaged 
in the making of carriages, and in making 
articles connected with carriages. There 
was, therefore, a large number of the 
industrial classes to whom the reduction 
of the duty would act as a very great 
boon. However, they must be content 
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with what they had got. He regretted 
the right hon. Gentleman did not see 
his way to do away with the duty on 
Marine Insurance, to which he had 
several times called attention. That 
also was a tax which acted in restraint 
of trade, and therefore they ought to get 
quit of it. He understood that in some 
kinds of insurance, such as bullion to 
and from the Continent, where the value 
was very high and the premium low, 
this tax threw the business entirely into 
the hands of foreign underwriters; and 
Lloyds had often vainly appealed for its 
abolition. The proposals with regard to 
the gold coinage were the distinguishing 
features of the Budget, and no doubt they 
would be most generally attacked. Many 
years ago they were told there was an 
estimated loss of £500,000 upon light 
gold coins, and now it turned out the 
loss was not less than £710,000. The 
question was, who was to pay for the 
loss? One of the courses which the 
right hon. Gentleman said was inad- 
missible was to put the loss on the tax- 
payer. In that opinion he entirely 
agreed, because the taxpayers included 
Seotland, and as Scotland did not con- 
tribute to the wearing of the gold in 
the pockets of the people it would be 
most unfair to take taxation from Scot- 
land for such a purpose. On that ground 
he was very glad that the right hon 
Gentleman did not propose to throw the 
loss on the taxpayers ofthecountry. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also said that 
he would not institute an issue of £1 
notes, and in that he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was quite wrong, be- 
cause that would be the easiest and 
simplest way of paying for it. He was 
not alone in England in advocating £1 
notes, for there had been at least two 
London bankers in that House who ad- 
mitted that it would be expedient to 
have £1 notes. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) had, on one occa- 
sion, said he thought it might be expe- 
dient to go to the length of £30,000,000 
of notes to supersede gold. Supposing 
they took even 2 per cent of 
£30,000,000, that would give £600,000 
a-year saved, and the loss on gold 
would be quickly paid for. Even half 
of that would be enough. All they 
advocated was that people should have 
the option of getting £1 notes if they 
wanted them. Nobody thought of 
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forcing them; but for 60 years past the 
people of England had not had an op- 
portunity of getting these notes. Was 
it to be believed that the people of Eng- 
land would not take them if they could 
get them, when the people of Scotland 
and Ireland preferred them? It was 
only necessary to lay the offer before 
them, and before long they would take 
to the idea, and the system would be- 
come very remunerative. With regard 
to what the hon. Member for Andover 
(Mr. Francis Buxton) had said about the 
way in which gold coins were weighed, 
in Scotland the bankers generally ob- 
tained boxes of gold ready for issue 
at harvest time, that being the time 
when gold was expected to be wanted 
in Scotland. The bankers got the boxes 
of gold from the Bank of England, and 
kept it unpacked in their cellars. Then, 
perhaps, the need never came, and they 
were sent back to London, and though 
the boxes had never been opened at all, 
still a charge was made for light weight. 
Nobody supposed that the Bank of Eng- 
land was guilty of fraud in charging for 
that light gold; it simply meant that 
this article, gold, was so soft that it wore 
away in such a manner that it was not 
suitable for circulation at all. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman, referring to the 
suggestion of a mintage charge on the 
gold, said he would not make a charge 
for mintage, but he thought a small 
charge for mintage would be proper and 
appropriate ; and one reason he had was 
that their sovereigns were exported. 
Some authorities had spoken of that 
as a great advantage; but he thought 
they should put some check on this ex- 
portation, and that all such transactions 
ought to be in bullion. Why should 
they be at the expense of coining their 
gold for exportation? Whyshould they 
be put to that expense to export their 
sovereigns for foreign manufacturers to 
melt them down for manufacturing pur- 
poses? It was the same in this coun- 
try. When their manufacturers wanted 
gold they took their sovereigns, and 
the Mint not only charged nothing for 
mintage, but gave them the alloy into 
the bargain. In his opinion, there 
should be more alloy used than 1-12th, 
so as to reduce the liability to friction ; 
and there should also be a charge for 
mintage, to prevent the export of their 
gold, and in order that the Mint should 
not have so much needless work to do. 
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Then with regard to the reduction of 
the half-sovereign, that was a most im- 
portant matter, for the half-sovereign 
was almost the only coin of gold used in 
Scotland. A considerable amount of 
half-sovereigns were used in Scotland 
as change; and he should not like to see 
them discredited, as they might be if it 
was supposed that they were only worth 
9s. He would rather have an issue of 
a 10s. note, which should be entirely a 
symbolical currency to take the place of 
change, than a coin which pretended to 
be worth 10s. when it was only worth 
9s. If it was to become a mere token, 
he did not see why it should not be just 
as well reduced to 8s., or 7s., or 6s., or 
5s., or any other amount, as to 9s. Be- 
sides, the reduction would offer an im- 
mense premium to manufacturers, now 
that they knew it only cost 4d. a pound 
to coin gold; and there would be a profit 
of nearly 10 per cent on turning sove- 
reigns into half-sovereigns. A new in- 
dustry would spring up—he would not 
say in Birmingham, but abroad—of 
melting sovereigns down to half-sove- 
reigns, and making a profit on the 
operation. That would be avery tempt- 
ing trade, and he did not know of any 
trade in these hard times in which so 
much profit could be made; and unless 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see some mode by which he could check 
this recoinage of their sovereigns into 
half-sovereigns, with a profit of perhaps 
1s. 6d. on each, he did not think this 
scheme would answer. As tothe Death 
Duties, they could not say anything as 
to that subject until they saw what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan was ; 
but he was very glad to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman looked forward 
to proposing a scheme in the direc- 
tion at least of bringing up the Succes- 
sion Duty to the Legacy Duty. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of a ‘‘ final” 
scheme; but he did not think there 
would be a settlement of that matter 
till the one was put absolutely on a 
level with the other. He was also pleased 
with the proposal to put a tax on lands 
in mortmain, for he was strongly of 
opinion, as he had been always, and had 
advocated in that House for 10 years 
past, that it should be impossible for 
anyone to put property into a Trust or a 
Corporation in such a way that it should 
be beyond the reach of being made to 
pay its fair share of taxation. That 
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principle he was glad to see acknow- 
ledged by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He very much approved also of 
the proposed issue of new Stocks, but 
he would have been content with in- 
creasing the Two-and-a-Half per Cent 
Stock, without being bothered by a Two- 
and-Three-Quarters per Cent Stock ; for 
he did not think it was necessary to 
have the intermediate one at all. He 
thought the Two-and-a-Half per Cent 
Stock would become very attractive to 
Trustees and others who wished to 
invest ; and the fact that so large an 
amount was now held by the country in 
deposits with the Post Office Savings 
Banks, which only gave 2} per cent, 
ought to be very encouraging in the 
direction of having a conversion of 
Three per Cents into Two-and-a-Half 
per Cent Stock. 

Mr. PELL said, he had listened with 
great attention to the debate; but the 
question of the debasement of the 
coinage was one upon which he did not 
feel himself competent to speak. But 
he knew that having one half-sovereign 
in his pocket when he entered the House 
he had disposed of that in the course of 
the evening, and had so had an oppor- 
tunity of giving practical effect to the 
views of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He got his change in silver, he 
admitted ; but what he was going to say 
was that it was marvellous how much 
strict attention was given on nights 
when Financial Statements were made— 
which, after all, were of small import- 
anee—and how little opportunity durin 
the remainder of the year Members had 
of discussing matters which, to his mind, 
were of far greater importance. He re- 
ferred, he need hardly say, to the ques- 
tion of Local Taxation. He and others 
had not expected that much would come 
from the Budget in relief of local tax- 
payers; but there appeared to have 
been a passage interpolated in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer which bore on the subject, 
and it was that particular passage in 
the speech to which he wished to draw 
the attention of the Committee, and 
which justified him in making some re- 
marks. He understood the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to say that he had in 
his mind an idea that at some future 
time—how far distant no man could 
tell—there might be an opportunity 
afforded of giving some relief to local 
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charges by a rearrangement of the 
Death Duties ? [The Cnancettor of the 
ExcnEquer dissented. ] He saw that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shook his 
head ; but that was what he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to mean—of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman took 
care not to be very precise—namely, that 
there would be some re-arrangement, 
such as had long been suggested, by 
which they would be imposed—and very 
properly he thought—on lands in mort- 
main; and that out of the increased 
fund at the disposal of the Exchequer 
some relief might be afforded to local 
taxpayers. [The CHancrtior of the 
ExcnErquer dissented.| The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer still shook his head at 
that interpretation of his statement. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): What I said 
was that I did not think the change I 
described in the Death Duties ought to 
be made until we had settled the ques- 
tion of the relief of local burdens; but 
I said nothing about the question of that 
relief being postponed for a long time, 
or at all. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought the 
mention of the subject in that way 
meant a postponement for an indefinite 
period. The first postponement of relief 
was to be until the Local Government Bill 
was brought in ; and now that Bill itself 
was to be postponed and complicated. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER : I am trying to put the hon. 
Member right. I said just the opposite. 

Mr. PELL accepted the correction ; 
but now the two things were to be 
brought forward at the same time; and 
if they were to be made dependent on 
each other, then he thought the whole 
scheme became more complicated, and 
the Government measure would be 
further postponed. He was obliged to 
take what little opportunity he could 
get of calling the attention of the Com- 
mittee to this matter. Then the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had referred to 
an increased charge on the Exchequer 
by way of subventions, and he stated 
that within 10 years there had been an 
increase of £2,950,000, or something of 
that kind; and when he gave utterance 
to his proposition it was received with 
murmurs from the other side of the 
House, as if hon. Gentlemen thought 
these subventions a terriblething. No- 
body had ever argued out boldly the 
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question whether these subventions were 
extravagant or not; and he must say that, 
for his own part, he did not approve of 
that bye-way of casting a censure on a 
system which, after all, had not been 
proved to be productive of extravagance ; 
and he should have been better pleased 
if, instead of hearing hon. Members 
expressing dissatisfaction, they had ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the postponement 
of the reduction in the charge for tele- 
grams. He agreed with hon. Members 
in expressing dissatisfaction with the 
Government for not keeping their 
promise; but nothing had gratified 
him more than the assurance that that 
torment, the 6d. telegram, would be 
kept off for some time. It was all very 
well for hon. Members in town com- 
munities ; but a countryman who had in- 
dolent friends richer than himself would 
be continually getting 6d. telegrams 
which might cost him 3s. 6d. He was 
very glad, indeed, that that scheme was 
postponed. He would not now raise a 
debate on local taxation; but he should 
do so at some future time that Session, 
because he did not think the House of 
Commons had been fairly treated on 
that subject. But as they were now 
debating the Financial Statement, and 
as he had been systematically deprived 
of the promised Local Budget which was 
expected to be presented about the same 
time as the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Statement, he must take this opportunity 
of saying that, however unpalateable it 
might have been to the right hon. 
Gentleman to do it, he ought to have 
made some proposition which would have 
relieved the owners and occupiers of real 
property in towns even more than in 
the country from the injustice which 
admittedly was done to them. Whether 
that might be done by mesns of sub- 
ventions he could not say; he did not 
think it could; but he should have been 
very pleased to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say he would accept the 
whole charge of the police and pauper 
lunatics, because he was perfectly cer- 
tain that that would result in ‘abso- 
lute economy. 

Mr. MONK said, the Committee had 
received a most interesting and able 
Financial Statement from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, some of the 
features of which had commended them- 
selves to the acceptance of the Commit- 
tee. He referred especially to the Death 
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Duties being extended to property in 
mortmain, and to the proposal to re- 
duce the interest on the National Debt; 
though he must say, with regard to the 
latter, that it seemed to him a debatable 
question whether the Two-and-Three- 
Quarters per Cent Stock, which it was pro- 
posed to issue, should be liabletoredemp- 
tion sosoon as 1905. That, however, was 
a question which would be discussed at a 
future stage, when the Bill for that pur- 
pose was brought forward; but he rose 
principally to put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He must 
express his regret and surprise that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in his Financial 
Statement, had not alluded in any way 
to a probable prospective reduction of 
the Wine Duties. He was astonished 
at that omission, because, a few months 
ago, he and other hon. Members were 
led to congratulate themselves on an 
Agreement or Protocol having been 
entered into between our Minister at 
Madrid and the Spanish Government, 
to the effect that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would propose to the House of 
Commons a reduction of the Wine 
Duties on certain conditions—namely, 
that a Treaty of Commerce granting the 
most-favoured-nation treatment to this 
country should be also proposed for the 
acceptance of the Cértes. He was aware 
that since that time there had been a 
change of the Government in Spain; 
and we could not, perhaps, now tell 
whether the present Government would 
propose the adoptivn of such a measure 
to the Cértes when it met in June next; 
but the question he wished to put to his 
right hon. Friend was this. The right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly well aware 
that in 1880 the Prime Minister, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed 
that the Crown should have power, by 
Order in Council, to propose a reduction 
in the Wine Duties, contingent upon 
certain conditions being acceded to by 
the wine-growing countries. Certainly, 
the present state of the Wine Duties did 
cause great disturbance in that trade, 
and caused certain material loss to wine 
merchants; and he wished to put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
was not desirable that he should take 
some such step as that which was taken 
by the Prime Minister in 1880? He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that this was a matter upon which the 
whole commercial conimunity felt very 
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strongly ; and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give some 
assurance that the matter was under 
consideration, and would not be neg- 
lected during the present financial year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope I may 
be allowed to express my strong sense 
of the extreme fairness and clearness of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was entirely free from Party spirit; and 
it is always pleasant to be able to reci- 
procate that spirit. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to the present condition 
of the country, and said the increase 
in the accumulations of the country was 
the ground upon which his Estimates of 
the Revenue of the year were founded. 
He remarked that the condition of trade 
in many parts of the country was, un- 
doubtedly, unsatisfactory; that profits 
were small; and that the Railway Re- 
turns, which are very accurate as an in- 
dication of the condition of the manu- 
factures and productions of the country, 
had shown symptoms of weakness in 
the last few months, and certainly had 
indicated a lessened volume of trade; 
while, at the same time, there was a 
considerable diminution of profits. I 
should be extremely sorry to express 
any very grave doubts as to the realiza- 
tion of the Estimates which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made; but it does 
appear to me that both in Customs and 
in Excise he has gone at least as far as 
the conditions of trade, which certainly 
influence Customs and Excise, would 
warrant or justify. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his allusions to thé burden 
which is imposed on the country by the 
Budget, referred to the Expenditure in 
the year 1873-4, as compared with the 
present Expenditure. I do not wish to 
go back as far as 1873-4, but I will go 
back to 1880-1; and I wish to place be- 
fore the Committee some figures which 
show, at least, that the condition of 
taxation in this country is very serious 
—it may be necessary taxation—having 
regard to the stagnation, to say no less, 
in the trade of the country at large. 
In 1880 the Imperial charge was, 
roughly speaking, £82,000,000, and the 
local charge was £26,000,000. I prefer to 
put the two things together, because if 
the local charge falls upon property it 
falls on the individuals who are con- 
cerned in the trade of the country to a 
large extent, and who also pay the Im- 
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perial taxes ; and it is a charge on the 
resources of the country. That would 
give a total, in 1880, of £108,000,000. 
In 1883 that had grown to £115,000,000, 
being an Imperial charge of £86,000,000, 
and a local charge of £29,000,000. This 
year, according to the best estimate I 
ean make, the Imperial charge is 
£85,250,000 ; and you have to add to 
that £2,000,000 of Exchequer receipts, 
which are now taken in reduction of 
Expenditure, and which were Revenue 
in 1880, and that makes the total 
£87,250,000. You have also a_ local 
expenditure, if it has-gone on increasing 
since 1882—when the last Return was 
laid on the Table—at the same rate as 
it increased during the preceding five 
years, of £30,000,000. Thus, then, you 
find that in four years the Expenditure 
of the country for the purposes of Go- 
vernment—and you cannot separate the 
local expenditure from the Imperial— 
has increased £9,250,000. I think that 
is a very serious condition of things 
indeed, and one requiring from the Go- 
vernment—from any Government, be- 
cause I do not say this in any Party 
spirit—the most grave consideration. I 
say that an Expenditure which is grow- 
ing year by year at therate of £2,000,000 
annually requires the gravest conside- 
ration from any Government, I do not 
care what Government it is. But I have 
not said all that I have to say with re- 
spect to our financial condition. If we 
are paying off the Imperial Debt we are 
piling up the local debt. It would bea 
delusion on our part to suppose that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
able to reduce the total indebtedness of 
the country by £8,000,000 during the 
past year. He has done nothing of the 
sort. If the rates have gone up the 
debt has increased in even greater pro- 
portion—that is to say, the local debt of 
the country. In 1879-80 the local rates 
were £26,000,000; but the new loans 
were £14,000,000, and the total expendi- 
ture for local taxation was £52,750,000. 
In 1882 the rates had gone up, asI have 
said, to £28,000,000; and the debt had 
increased from £137,000,000, in 1880, 
to £151,750,000. In two years we had 
put on £14,750,000 of debt. I have no 
doubt that that debt has been increasing 
in the same proportion, and that in- 
stead of being £151,750,000, it is now 
£165,000,000. That is a condition of 
affairs which I commend to the con- 
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sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
What is our ability to bear this tax- 
ation? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told us that the accumulations of 
the country were going on, and based 
that statement upon the Income Tax. 
He went on to show that the Income 
Tax now yields something more than 
£2,000,000 on the 1d., whilst a year 
or two ago it only yielded £1,950,000, 
and a year or two before that only 
£1,900,000. That may be due, pro- 
bably, to the increased efficiency of the 
oificers engaged in the collection. I 
have no doubt that those acquainted 
with the state of affairs in the City will 
bear out the statement to which I have 
referred, and have no personal know- 
ledge of—-namely, that there is a great 
deal more energy and care exercised in 
the collection of the Income Tax, and in 
tracing its sources, than was formerly 
the case. With reference to this as- 
sumption, that the accumulations of the 
country are going on rapidly, I think, 
some years ago, they were estimated to 
be something like £235,000,000 a-year. 
I have had a calculation made for me 
under the direction of an extremely in- 
telligent officer, Mr. Burdett, the Secre- 
tary of the Share and Loan Department 
of the Stock Exchange, of the value of 
the securities quoted in Zhe London 
Daily Stock and Share List on the 1st of 
March, 1883, and of the same securities 
on the Ist of March, 1884, adding, of 
course, in every case, any new issue of 
Stock which may have been made 
in the interval. The object I had in 
view was to compare like with like, and, 
at the same time, not to confine myself 
to any estimate I might form of a par- 
ticular Stock, or a particular class of 
Stock, for I conceived that the result 
that would be obtained ir:'that way 
would be fallacious, and open to the 
charge that the statistics had been col- 
lected with more or less partiality. I 
took, therefore, the whole of the Stocks 
quoted in Zhe London Daily Stock and 
Share List, and dealt with on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. The result was 
that I found that onthe lst of March, 
1883, the nominal or part value of these 
securities was £5,056,000,000; and on 
the Ist of March, 1884, it was 
£5,211,000,000, showing that during 
the year there had been an issue, or 
additional capital invested in Stocks, 
shares, and bonds, of £155,000,000, as- 
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suming in every case par as the basis. 


The market value of this £5,056,000,000 
on the Ist of March, 1883, was 
£4,907,000,000; and the market value 
of the £5,211,000,000 on the Ist of 
March, 1884, including the addition of the 
£155,000,000, was only £4,901,000,000, 
showing a decrease in the value of 
the whole property of £6,000,000, or 
an apparent loss in the year of 
£161,000,000. Now, there were 31 
classes of securities in the official list, 
and the only exceptions to the general 
loss in value were gas securities, which 
improved nearly 9 per cent in the year, 
and English Railway Guaranteed Stocks 
and foreign railway obligations, which 
show a slightly increased value. These 
figures, therefore, show that the whole 
of the issue, the new issue during the 
year, appears to have been lost, and 
something like 0°27 in addition. I do not 
wish to lay too much stress upon these 
facts; but they are an illustration of 
what has been going on during the past 
year. They certainly seem to show that 
a great many people were poorer than 
they were last year; that there was less 
capital seeking investment; and that, 
in consequence of that fact, the invest- 
ments themselves tended to become less 
valuable; and the fact which I have 
stated here, that the loss is spread over 
the whole of the property that is dealt 
with on the Stock Exchange, with a 
very few easily explained exceptions, 
goes far, indeed, to disprove the view of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to accumulations. There is an- 
other class of property in the country on 
which there has been a great loss. 
Everybody who is acquainted with the 
North of England knows that shipbuild- 
ing yards are idle, and that ships have 
greatly depreciated in value. The woollen 
trade is prosperous ; the steam coal trade 
in the West of England is prosperous, 
I believe ; but, taking trade all round, 
the complaint in connection with all 
businesses is that there never was a 
period when profits were so small, and 
in which there was so much difficulty to 
keep things going. But the point of 
this statement which I have made is the 
bad omen it affords, in one respect, as 
to the future. If it is a fact that in- 
vestments and industrial undertakings 
during the past year have, to a very 
large degree, resulted in a loss of capital 
embarked in them, and if they have not 
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increased in value to the amount of the 
capital embarked in them, then there 
will be a very great indisposition, during 
the coming year, to embark in enter- 
prizes that involve a certain amount of 
speculation and a certain amount of risk. 
I think, therefore, that profits having been 
small, and trade having been depressed, 
the tendency and danger which we have 
to fear is that employment will become 
less, and that, therefore, the interests of 
the country may be much more seriously 
affected than we suppose at this moment. 
I trust that may not be the case. I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that for workmen and labourers—for 
the working classes generally— times 
are good, because prices are low; but if 
we are reaching that period when work 
will become scarce, or when the induce- 
ments to offer work will disappear, then 
we are reaching a period which may be 
one of considerable anxiety. But, Sir, 
there is another interest to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred at some 
length, and with some hopefulness. I 
wish, myself, I could be as hopeful as 
he is. He spoke of the agricultural 
interests of the landiords and of the 
farmers. 

Tae CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): I did not speak 
hopefully by any means of the farming 
interest. On the contrary, I said that 
the state of agriculture was unsatisfac- 
tory both for landowners and farmers. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry I 
misrepresented the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I can confirm the view he now 
expresses. In connection with this in- 
dustry there has been a considerable and 
a serious loss of capital. No doubt there 
are a great many persons who rather 
rejoice at the losses that are sustained 
by landlords and farmers. [‘‘ No, no!’’} 
Well, I hope I do not misrepresent the 
persons to whom I allude. I do not 
wish to do so. But I look on it asa 
distinct loss of capital and property to 
the country, for if a person who may 
possess, say, £10,000 invested in land 
finds that land depreciated to the extent 
of a quarter, a third, or half its value, 
as is frequently the case in many parts 
of England, his capacity for offering 
employment and entering into industrial 
enterprizes is diminished. He was in 
many cases, probably, a mortgagee, and 
had not recovered the amount due to 
him on his property. The right hon, 
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Gentleman says he sees nothing at pre- 
sent to cheer the farmer or the land- 
owner. I am very much inclined to 
agree with him. I fear that those who 
are on heavy lands in England have a 
very sad prospect before them. We 
must, I am afraid, accept a very large 
diminution, indeed, in the property of 
the country, as having been realized, 
and write off, instead of an accumula- 
tion, a considerable reduction of the 
available resources of the country. [The 
Onance.tor of the ExcnEquer dissented. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman, I see, does 
not entirely agree with me. During the 
past few weeks I have had an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with a great many 
gentlemen who have had large ex- 
perience in dealing with, and in the 
management of, land; and I must say 
that, from all I have been able to gather, 
I believe what I have stated to be the 
ease. We have here a condition of 
things which, in connection with a pri- 
vate enterprize, would be very serious 
indeed. If a gentleman were dealing 
with his own affairs, and he were threat- 
ened with serious loss in this or in that 
direction, he would naturally look around 
him to see how he could effect eco- 
nomies; and I want to know how, in 
this national affair, the Government are 
going to effect economies which appear 
to me to be essential and necessary? I 
consider these economies as essential 
in connection with local taxation as they 
are in connection with Imperial taxation. 
Some hon. Gentlemen complain that 
local taxation is relied upon on every 
occasion; but I speak as a city and 
a town Member, and I say that local 
taxation is more oppressive in the towns 
than in the country. I know a case in 
my own constituency in which lodgings 
provided for working men, of which the 
gross rental is £400, are subjected to 
local taxation to the amount of £62 
a-year. There has been an increase in 
that loeal taxation of 15 per cent within 
the last two years; and the result is that 
the persons who are now carrying on 
this enterprize, without any profit or ad- 
vantage to themselves, will be compelled 
to raise the rents in one of the poorest 
parts of the Metropolis in order to secure 
3 per cent on their capital. These are 
very serious points. They must be met 
by a deliberate resolve to deal with the 
question. But it is not a political matter ; 
and therefore, unfortunately, it is al- 
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lowed to slip by. It is a very easy, and 
frequently a very popular thing, to in- 
crease expenditure. Hon. Gentlemen 
go down to the Treasury or Local Go- 
vernment Board and say this or that is 
necessary, and by dint of pressure they 
get what they want. The Treasury, 
rather than offend the supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government—and, as I said 
before, I am not speaking of the present 
Government especially, but of all Go- 
vernments—give way to the theories of 
doctors, lawyers, and engineers, who 
force on expenditure for local or Im- 
perial purposes. Thus, year by year, 
the charges become vastly in excess of 
the capacity of the country to pay. 
There is one point to which I wish to 
draw attention, because it is a very dif- 
ficult case of expenditure. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer spoke in terms 
evidently of sorrowing apology of the 
practical financial failure of the Parcel 
Post system. Let me point out the 
figures to him. In 1881-2 the Estimate 
for the Post Office was £5,400,000, and 
the yield was £8,400,000, leaving a 
profit of £3,000,000. In the next year, 
1882-3, the expenditure was £5,700,000, 
and the yield £8,800,000, or a profit of 
£3,100,000. In 1883-4 the estimated 
expenditure was £6,348,000, and the 
Revenue £8,980,000, so that the profit 
has sunk to £2,632,000. For the com- 
ing year the Estimate of expenditure is 
£7,200,000, andthe Revenue £9,700,000, 
so that we are still going down. Weare 
spending more money and are getting 
less profit. I have said it before, and I 
say it again, that the Government is the 
worst possible instrument by which you 
can carry on business. A Government 
must operate more expensively than 
anyone else, as they are subject to pres- 
sure and influences, and aii sorts of 
difficulties which Corporations and pri- 
vate individuals have not to face in the 
conduct of their business. I do hope 
these figures will be a warning to Her 
Majesty’s Government to embark as 
little as possible in business, and to 
hold as tight a hand as they can on these 
things. The right hon. Gentleman 
claims credit for the manner in which 
he has dealt with the Civil Service Esti- 
mates this year. Well, I think they 
show evidence this year that they have 
not been allowed to mount up; and in 
this matter I consider full credit is due 
to the Secretary to the Treasury for the 
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assistance he has rendered. I have 
watched his exertions from this side of 
the Table, and I cannot but commend 
them, knowing myself how hard it is to 
resist the pressure brought to bear by 
hon. Members. The Government, after 
all, are responsible for the Expenditure 
of the country, and it is their duty to see 
that the whole of the cost of carrying on 
the affairs of the State are brought 
within such reasonable limit as the trade 
and commerce of the country justifies. 
We are now in a condition of consider- 
able trial in the country; and it should 
be met as similar circumstances are met 
in connection with other concerns and 
in other places, by the exercise of the 
strictest economy and disregard of all 
pressure, and by a firm resolve that no 
right hon. or hon. Gentlemen, whether 
responsible or irresponsible, shall force 
them to incur charges which bring no 
adequate return to the country, and in- 
flict unnecessary burdens on the tax- 
ayers. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
in regard to a matter in which he took 
considerable interest, he wished to make 
the strongest protest against an obser- 
vation which had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He(Mr. Arnold) gathered 
from the cheers of the House, when the 
right hon. Gentleman made a statement 
in reply to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
on the subject of the taxation of lands 
held in mortmain, that the whole House 
was anxious that such taxation should 
be imposed. But he demurred to the 
expression used by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when he said that the 
proper time for carrying out this neces- 
sary reform was when it pleased Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a 
measure dealing with local government. 
The words of the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject were really a condemna- 
tion of the most illustrious of financiers, 
who had been sitting beside him during 
the greater part of the evening (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone). For what was the fact ? 
Why, the Prime Minister proposed deal- 
ing with the subject in 1853, again in 
1859, again in 1863, and again in the 
year 1881. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer he protested, in the strongest 
manner, against the exemption from 
taxation of lands held in mortmain, and 
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declared that the exemption must be 
held as a grant. To whom was this 
grant made? Why, to wealthy Corpo- 
rations, holding nearly 2,500,000 acres 
of the best property in the country— 
land worth not less than £12,000,000 
sterling a-year. The tax that these Cor- 
porations ought to pay was in part levied 
from those wretched people, inhabiting 
the poorest houses, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had referred to 
as existing in his constituency, and in 
other crowded towns. This exemption 
was a tax levied upon the poorest and 
all sorts of taxpayers in the country ; 
therefore, the proper time to carry out 
the reform was not when other measures 
were going to be introduced, but on the 
earliest possible opportunity. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, forsooth, that he 
proposed to deal with the subject when 
he dealt with the Death Dutiesasa whole. 
He (Mr. Arnold) could only tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that he would 
find it to be the fact that if he did not 
deal with the subject until he dealt with 
the Death Duties it would not be when 
the Government introduced a measure 
on local taxation. That was plain, for 
the reason given by the Prime Minister 
—which could not be answered—when 
he said that, owing to the fact that the 
great estates of this country were all 
settled estates, they could not fairly deal 
with the Succession Duty until they had 
reformed the tenure of land in reference 
to settled estates. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would propose a measure deal- 
ing with local taxation next year. This 
exemption was so unfair to the landed 
gentry of the country, who had to pay 
the taxes which these wealthy Corpora- 
tions were exempt from, that it should 
not be allowed to exist a day longer; 
and he must express his very great re- 
gret that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
the boldness to propose this year the 
small but useful reform of taxing lands 
held in mortmain. Such a tax would 
produce him a sum sufficient to satisfy 
several of the claims they had heard of 
that night. Instead of dealing piece- 
meal with the Carriage Duty, for in- 
stance, such a tax would have enabled 
him to clear it off entirely, or it would 
have enabled him to get rid of the tax 
on silver plate, which the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Slagg) was so much 
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interested in. At any rate, this exemp- 
tion ought not to be continued one mo- 
ment longer. Every moment it was 
continued the House was making a most 
unjust grant to a class of people in the 
country who were the least deserving of 
such consideration. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he thought 
the Committee would entirely agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
when he said that the middle classes 
of the country were passing through a 
period of great depression. But of all the 
middle classes, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had justly said, that connected with 
agriculture had suffered the most and 
longest. That class had found it neces- 
sary, in consequence of the reduction 
which had taken place in their incomes, 
to reduce their expenditure. It had been 
hoped and believed, when the present 
Government came into Office, that after 
their declarations of economy, they would 
have taken measures to reduce the Ex- 
penditure ‘of the country. Instead of 
doing that, however, whilst they had 
made no remission of taxation, the 
usual enormous Revenue, or even a 
more enormous Revenue, was to be 
raised. The agriculturists had origi- 
nally very small hopes of any assistance 
from the Government, and what little 
hope they had entertained had of late 
become sadly dimmed. They had no 
promise whatever of any further sub- 
sidy in aid of local taxation. He saw 
that the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had given No- 
tice of his intention to move the rejec- 
tion of the Vote of £254,000 paid to 
Local Authorities in aid of repairs of 
disturnpiked roads. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
agree to that; but, at the same time, he 
wished to put one proposal before the 
right hon. Gentleman—namely, that, in 
those counties where the parochial sys- 
tem prevailed, instead of insisting that 
the Government grant should be given 
to the parishes, the whole sum appor- 
tioned to the county should be applied 
to the reduction of the county rate. He 
had mentioned this subject the other 
day, and he again referred to it in order 
to show the amount of injustice which 
prevailed in connection with the present 
system. Half the parishes in his coun 
had main roads, and the other half had 
not; and, consequently, the parishes 
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which had no main roads had, first of 
all, to contribute half the expenses of 
the main roads belonging to the other 
parishes, and then to contribute one- 
fourth in the shape of taxes allowed by 
the Government. In that way, the 
parishes having main roads received 
three-fourths of the cost, while the 
others had to pay this proportion and 
received nothing whatever. The bur- 
den was, therefore, augmented instead 
of equalized, and a considerable injustice 
done to those parishes which had no main 
roads. The other point he desired to refer 
to was that of the very large amount of 
Revenue derived from the Beer Duty. 
That matter, he thought, had entirely 
gone out of sight since the Prime Minis- 
ter, some four years ago, was good 
enough to transfer the tax from malt to 
beer, which transfer was considered at 
the time to be a repeal of the Malt Tax. 
{**No,no!”] He repeated, that it was 
so considered ; and it had been referred 
to very often as the greatest possible 
boon given by the Government to the 
farmers of the country. The farmers 
certainly did ask for a transference of 
the tax from raw to manufactured arti- 
cles; but they certainly did not ask for 
any increase of the duty on beer. What 
had been the result? By the last Report 
of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, 
the net Revenue derived in 1872 from 
brewers’ licences, maltsters’ licences, 
and others, amounted to £7,213,000 ; in 
1882 the present Beer Duty amounted 
to £8,530,000, the increase being 
£1,317,000. But that was not all. In 
the year 1872 there were brewed 
28,000,000 barrels of. beer, as against 
only 27,000,000 barrels brewed in 1882; 
so that the tax upon a gallon of beer 
which in 1872 was 1°79d., was 2°14d. in 
1882, the increase being }. a-gallon— 
a very considerable increase — which 
really meant that the farmers, instead 
of paying, as they did formerly, 21s. 8d. 
per quarter Malt Duty, had to pay much 
more. The Beer Duty was equivalent 
to a tax of something like. 24s. or 25s. 
upon a quarter of barley. There was 
another point also which he asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take into 
consideration, and that related to the 
licences paid by labourers for brewing. 
When that proposal was made by the 
Prime Minister he (Mr. Clare Read) had 
not the honour of a seat in the House; 
but he had written to the right hon; 
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Gentleman asking him whether it was 
not possible that the tax of 6s. should be 
collected in half-yearly instalments of 
3s.; and he was told, in the most 
courteous terms, that although he had 
wished it to be done, he found that the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners were 
against him on that point. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had tried 
the experiment with regard to game 
licences ; why, then, shouid he not try 
it with regard to the licences which the 
labourers had to pay for brewing? The 
right hon Gentleman had said that even- 
ing that in consequence of his reducing 
the game licence, so that by the pay- 
ment of 20s. a man might have 14 days’ 
sport, the result was that there had been 
no loss of revenue, but rather, as he 
(Mr. Read) believed, a small increase. 
And if a similar alteration were made in 
favour of the labourers, he apprehended 
that a greater number of them would 
brew than did so at present, and that 
would be a considerable boon to them. 
Asarule, they did not want to brew, 
except in haysel and harvest-time, and 
the cost of the licence was a considerable 
amount for a man to pay before he could 
brew at all. Before the labourer could 
touch a drop of beer brewed in his own 
cottage, he had to pay 6s. for a licence, 
5s. for a bushel of malt, 1s. for hops, be- 
sides the cost of firing and the use of 
casks; in all about 13s., or about a 
week’s wages, before he could brew any 
beer whatever. This was a heavy tax 
upon the labourer. Although this cot- 
tage brewing was considered by some as 
a trifling matter, it was a very general 
custom in the Eastern Counties, and he 
thought it had much in it to commend 


_it to those Gentlemen who advocated 


temperance principles, for most of the 
labourers who brewed at home hardly 
ever entered a public-house. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he objected to 
the postponement of the arrangement 
under which the minimum charge for 
inland telegrams would be 6d., instead 
of 1s., as at present. After the Reso- 
lution embodying that proposal was car- 
ried Jast year, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General would recollect 
that he (Dr. Cameron) had not taken 
the smallest step—he had asked no 
Question, nor in any way urged the 
right hon. Gentleman to deal precipi- 
tately in the matter. On the contrary, 
he had given the right hon. Gentleman 
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and the Treasury full credit for wishing 
to introduce a system of 6d. telegrams 
in the most satisfactory manner, and 
thought it was better to let them take 
their own time for dealing with the 
matter in the best way. Having taken 
that course, he felt himself the more 
free to express his dissatisfaction at 
the postponement which had been an- 
nounced. What reason had been given 
for that postponement? Why, that the 
Parcel Post had not paid. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had last year said—‘‘ The 
Post Office is engaged with the Parcel 
Post. We shall occupy ourselves with 
the arrangement with respect to the 6d. 
telegrams next year; but at present we 
shall confine ourselves to the Parcel 
Post.” If he had said that, he should 
not have complained. The amount re- 
ceived on account of the Parcel Post had 
been, during the last year, £155,000; 
but what was the loss spoken of ? The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the Com- 
mittee that his estimated receipts under 
that head were £340,000 for the eight 
months during which the Parcel Post had 
been in operation, and that it had only 
produced £155,000, the deficiency being 
£185,000. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had also told the Committee that of that 
£185,000 the sum of £150,000 was in 
the shape of capital expended ; prelimi- 
nary expenses, as he (Dr. Cameron) 
presumed, of horses, carts, and other 
requisites. But would any man in 
that Assembly look upon that expendi- 
ture as loss? It was simply capital in- 
vested. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman was incorrect in treating it 
as loss; and if that amount of £150,000 
were deducted, there remained the baga- 
telle of £35,000 as representing the loss 
for eight months. His chief objection, 
then, lay to the extraordinary ground 
on which the postponement was to take 
place. Anyone accustomed to business 
must perceive that this result for the 
first eight months during which the 
Parcel Post had been in operation 
showed a very good beginning. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, was 
frightened at that loss, and that, too, 
while he was making out of the Post 
Office a profit of £2,600,000 a-year. Of 
course, he had no objection to this large 
profit being derived from the Post 
Office ; but he thought it was bad policy 
to postpone the arrangement for cheap 
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telegrams simply because during the 
first eight months the trifling loss of 
£35,000 had been incurred in connection 
with the Parcel Post. All the depart- 
ments of the Post Office ought, in his opi- 
nion, to be worked together; and it was 
as unfair to take the loss on the Parcel 
Post separately, and make it a reason 
for postponing the reduction in the cost 
of telegrams, as it would be to deal 
simply with the cost of the Money Order 
Department, and make it a reason for 
withdrawing Postal Orders because the 
Money Orders did not pay. The Depart- 
ment should be regarded as a whole; 
and it must be borne in mind that an in- 
creased number of telegrams must result 
in an increased number of letters, which 
would increase the Revenue of the Post 
Office. But there was another argu- 
ment against postponement which de- 
served consideration from an economi- 
cal point of view. The telegraph poles 
and wires were set up, and that involved 
as much expense, and the deterioration 
was as great, as if they were in full 
work. Then, there were the learners of 
telegraphy to be considered. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he could not 
state how many learners were to be 
kept on; but, whatever the number 
might be, their wages would have to be 
paid for the nine months which were to 
elapse after next October before the 
system in question was to come into 
operation. How the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could make out that the cost in this 
year’s Budget, if the cheap telegrams 
commenced on the first of October next, 
would amount to between £250,000 and 
£300,000 he was utterly at a loss to 
understand. But if he included the sum 
expended on capital account, he emphati- 
cally protested against such a proceed- 
ing. The investments in plant and ma- 
chinery, whether on account of the Parcel 
Post, or on account of the Postal system 
generally, were judicious investments; 
they were money sunk, from which 
profits was expected to be realized; and 
they were not to be put in the same cate- 
gory with money wasted on the Duke 
of Wellington’s Statue, for instance, or 
money spent on the Egyptian War. 
The reduction in the price of telegrams 
would, of course, not show a profit at 
first ; but it would do so in a very few 
years. The longer, then, the experi- 
ment was deferred the longer would it 
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be before their telegraph system became 
remunerative. The Committee which con- 
sidered the question of telegrams, seven 
years ago, was constituted on account 
of a movement on the part of the Trea- 
sury. It was proposed to increase the 
charge for telegrams sent from railway 
stations, for telegrams sent on Sundays, 
and for Press telegrams. But the Com- 
mittee pointed out that the wires and 
the staff were only doing half work; 
that the superannuation allowances were 
going on, whether the staff did full 
work or not; and they said that the 
real way to make the Telegraph Ser- 
vice pay the country was to increase the 
facilities offered to the public ; to extend 
the business of the Department by, at 
the proper time, reducing the charge 
for telegrams. That was the view taken 
of the matter by the Committee, and it 
was upon that recommendation that he 
(Dr. Cameron) brought in the Resolu- 
tion of last year, which was agreed to 
by the House. It was then stated by 
the Postmaster General that there were 
5,700 telegraph offices in the Kingdom, 
through which only 80,000 telegrams 
were transmitted daily, the average 
being 14 or 15 for each office. Now, a 
second class clerk would transmit twice 
that number of telegrams in an hour; 
so that throughout the whole Kingdom 
only one half hour’s work was done in 
the course of the day. As a matter of 
fact, they had increased the staff of 
learners and the wires and poles to the 
tune of £180,000, and yet they found 
themselves with this beggarly lack of 
business. Having regard to the extent to 
which the telegraph system was worked, 
it was obviously important to take 
some measures that would stimulate it. 
During the earlier years, when the sys- 
tem was in the hands of the ‘Post Office, 
the business went forward by leaps and 
bounds. It might be said that in 1872 
the business was in fairly good working 
order. There were 15,000,000 telegrams 
sent per annum, and in 1882-3 the num- 
ber had gone up to 33,000;000. But 
in 1882 the increase on the previous 
year was only 746,000, or less than 
half the increase of that year, while 
in 1883-4 it had fallen to 640,000 
That showed that, having reached the 
limit of progress, the advance in the 
Department was getting Jess and less, 
and that if the existing staff were to 
be employed, the charges must be cut 
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down—in other words, the step recom- 
mended by the House of Commons must 
be taken. He made these remarks, not 
because he found fault with the Trea- 
sury for wishing the experiment post- 
poned; had they made up their minds 
to postpone it originally, he should have 
acquiesced in the arrangement; but he 
strongly dissented from the course which 
had been taken of going so far, and then 
stopping short ; about as unsatisfactory 
a course as could be pursued—as un- 
satisfactory as that book in Hudibras, in 
which 

‘* The story of the Cat and Fiddle 

Is told, and breaks off in the middle.’’ 

As, however, the step was to be post- 
poned, he trusted the Government would 
make up their minds as to which system 
they would adopt, and that they would 
proceed in a more business-like manner 
than had been the case during the last 
eight months. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, after the 
speeches which have been delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) and 
the hon. Member who has just sat down, 
I trust the Committee will allow me to 
make a few remarks in reply. I feel it 
somewhat difficult to steer a middle 
course between the two speeches to 
which I have referred, because the one 
takes just as gloomy a view as the other 
takes a rosy view of the Post Office busi- 
ness. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) not unnaturally 
expresses disappointment at the post- 
ponement of cheap telegrams until 
August next year. I can assure him 
that I should have been extremely glad 
if the position of the Post Office and 
the general finances of the country had 
allowed the introduction of the system 
at the date originally fixed — namely, 
the 1st of October in the present year ; 
but anyone who listened to the State- 
ment of my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must, I think, 
havecometotheconclusion that, unless we 
are prepared tosay that hisestimate of the 
Revenue is unduly gloomy, he certainly 
has no margin available for the purpose. 
The only criticism I have heard on that 
estimate of Revenue is the suggestion 
thrown out that it erred on the side of 
being somewhat over-sanguine. That 
was the opinion which, although not 
actually expressed, was thrown out by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Westminster. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is left with a balance of 
£270,000; and if you reduced the price 
of telegrams on the Ist of October 
next, the consequent loss of Revenue 
would have taken absolutely the whole 
of that balance, and left my right hon. 
Friend with no balance at all. No 
doubt, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow is correct in saying that, so far 
as mere Revenue is concerned, the intro- 
duction of 6d, telegrams would not have 
involved such a loss as that which has 
been described. The loss would have 
been probably not more than £50,000 or 
£60,000; -but it has always been the 
principle on which the Post Office is 
administered that improvements should 
be carried on out of income, and that 
we have no such thing as a capital ac- 
count. . If the 6d. telegrams were intro- 
duced on the 1st of October next, instead 
of on the Ist of August next year, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
been compelled to spend during the cur- 
rent financial year the whole amount 
required, instead of spreading it over 
two years. Now, my hon. Friend, by 
some of the remarks which he made, 
seemed to think that this delay would 
be the cause of great waste. I do 
not think the waste will be anything 
of importance, because the works are 
not suspended, and all that we have 
done is to spread their completion over 
14 instead of six months. With regard 
to the telegraph learners, no possible 
disadvantage, but a real advantage, will 
result from the postponement, because 
it is well known that it takes two years 
to become a skilled telegraphist. If we 
had introduced the cheap telegrams on 
the Ist of October next, there would 
have been the disadvantage which has 
always presented itself to me—that we 
should have had to meet the increased 
work with a staff not so skilled as it 
might have been; but having 10 months 
longer in which to complete the work, 
we shall have a better trained staff, and 
there will be less chance of the general 
telegraph business of the country being 
in any way dislocated. With regard to 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster on 
the decline of the revenue of the Post 
Office, I think the fact that we have 
no capital account will, to a certain ex- 
tent, explain that decline, because every 
improvement has to be paid for out of 
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income ; and although the Post Office 
is to be regarded as furnishing an im- 
portant part of the Revenue, yielding, 
as it does, nearly £3,000,000 annually 
to the Exchequer, yet, in the interest 
of the commerce of the country and of 
the public convenience, I can conceive 
no greater mistake than that the Post 
Office should be administered merely as 
a Department of Revenue ; because there 
is something, to my mind, deeper and 
of more importance to keep in view, and 
that is, that the Post Office, in various 
ways, may be administered so as to 
conduce to the commercial prosperity 
and general convenience of the country.. 
I can conceive no money so badly spent 
as if, for the sake of saving a few thou- 
sand pounds, the public were deprived 
of the introduction of the Parcel Post, 
or of a plan such as that of Postal 
Orders, which have greatly facilitated 
the transmission of small sums of money. 
If we look at the Post Office somewhat 
more narrowly than has been done by 
the right hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), we shall be able to 
arrive at some very satisfactory conclu- 
sions; and I venture to bring these 
figures before the Committee, not so 
much in the defence of the Department 
which I have the honour to administer, 
as to show some set-off to the gloomy 
things that have been said this evening, 
and that there are certain things occur- 
ring in this country which may make us 
hope for its prosperity. I will compare 
the profits of the Post Office in periods 
of 10 and five years. I take 10 years ago, 
1873-4, because that was the period 
selected by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to show the 
growth of the Civil Service Expenditure. 
He mentioned that the Post Office expen- 
diture had increased in that period by 
£2,600,000. Yes; but seldom has there 
been an expenditure which has yielded 
a richer harvest. We have increased 
our expenditure; but we are paying, 
at the present time, nearly £1,000,000 
a-year more profit to the Exchequer 
than at that time. But I will take a 
period of five years, and I will compare 
the profit which is now yielded by the 
Post Office and Telegraph Service with 
the profit yielded five years ago, and I 
will endeavour briefly to show what has 
been done in that time. Compared with 
five years ago we are now making nearly 
£200,000 a-year more profit, and what 
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has been done in those five years? 
£150,000 a-year has been spent in im- 
proving the position of the telegraphists 
and sorters, and I say there never was 
an expenditure of public money which 
was more justifiable than that. If we 
had yielded to mere popular demands 
and thrown away this money we should 
deserve the severest censure; but I be- 
lieve that if an increase of wages had 
not been conceded it would have been 
impossible to carry on the administra- 
tion of the Department; and I think 
there is no economy so unwise as re- 
fusing to increase remuneration when 
you are convinced that the circum- 
stances of the case demand that that 
increase of remuneration should be 
given. £150,000 a-year has been spent 
in that way; and now I come to an- 
other item of expenditure to which I 
will particularly call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster. In addition to the 
£150,000 spent three years ago in im- 
proving the condition of the telegraph- 
ists and sorters, we have spent about 
£100,000 in improving the condition 
of the letter carriers, both town and 
country, in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; and if the increase of expendi- 
ture on the telegraphists and sorters 
was justifiable, this inereased expendi- 
ture in improving the condition of the 
letter carriers was still more justifiable ; 
and in proof of this I may call to wit- 
ness the right hon. Member for West- 
minster. Ten years ago there was a 
most serious agitation among the letter 
carriers, who demanded that their posi- 
tion should be improved and their scale 
of wages should be increased. ‘They 
received much support from many hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House; 
but the most influential and the most 
important support they received was an 
earnest letter from the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster, saying that the 
Government ought at once to concede 
their demands. In spite of that autho- 
ritative declaration, although the right 
hon. Gentleman occupied the position of 
Secretary tothe Treasury, where he had 
far more control over the wages of the 
letter carriers than the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, nothing was done to meet those 
demands, which in 1873 were considered 
so just, until the year 1882. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman does not wish to 
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make any misrepresentation. A con- 
siderable addition was made to the pay 
of the letter carriers in London in 
1874. 

Mr. FAWCETT : Yes; but this letter 
of the right hon. Gentleman referred not 
only to the letter carriers in London, 
but to the letter carriers throughout the 
Provincial towns; and I believe it will 
be found that between 1873 and 1882 
nothing whatever was done to improve 
the condition of the letter carriers in the 
Provincial towns of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. FAWCETT: At any rate, in 
1872, before the meeting to which this 
letter was addressed was held, the sys- 
tem of good-conduct stripes existed in 
London ; but there was no letter carrier 
out of London, in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, who, until two years ago, 
had the privilege of wearing a good- 
conduct stripe. Now, these two im- 
provements in the position of the Post 
Office staff have involved an expendi- 
ture of about £260,000 a-year; but 
there has been, I am glad to say, an- 
other improvement in the position of 
that staff. Ido not think there is any 
body of public servants in this country 
who have been so miserably paid as the 
small sub-postmasters. I looked into 
their case, and their position has been 
improved at a cost of about £35,000 
a-year ; and all these improvements have 
involved an outlay of about £300,000 
a-year. If this money has not been 
required the expenditure has been an 
act of extravagance, for which I am 
prepared to bear the full responsibility ; 
but I can only say that I did not, and I 
would not, recommend that ls. of this 
money should be spent until I had made 
a careful investigation of the whole 
subject—until, as far as I could, I had 
exhausted every means of investigation. 
Having come to the conclusion that this 
improvement in the position of these 
men was required in the interests of the 
Public Service, I can only say that I am 
perfectly willing to bear the entire re- 
sponsibility of having recommended the 
Government to agree to this outlay to 
improve the position of these hard- 
working public servants. But that is 
not the only increased expenditure within 
the last year or two. We have spent 


at least £150,000 in capital expenditure | 
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on the Parcel Post ; £180,000 have been 
spent in preparing for cheap telegrams ; 
and, consequently, we had last year an 
expenditure of over £600,000, which 
was not in operation five years ago; and 
yet, in spite of all this, so great is the 
progress of the country, and so general 
is the diffusion of education, and so 
great has been the use of the Post Office, 
that we are actually making £200,000 
a-year more than was made five years 
ago. I am free to admit that some of 
our calculations as to the Parcel Post 
have not turned out as we hoped they. 
would. I am prepared to take the re- 
sponsibility of the estimates; and I am 
sure the Committee will see that, at any 
rate, we had very slender data to go 
upon. I always felt that it was little 
more than guess-work; but, after all, 
our estimate of the number of parcels 
to be carried has not been very far out. 
We estimated that we should have to 
carry 27,000,000 parcels a-year, and we 
are carrying at the rate of 21,000,000 
a-year; so that we were not so very far 
out. But what has prejudicially affected 
the revenue is that the weightier parcels, 
and consequently the postage on them, 
have not come as we estimated they 
would, and that has affected our revenue. 
If we had known beforehand the num- 
ber of parcels we should have to carry, 
and if we had known how the parcels 
would be distributed, and what would 
have been their weight, we need not 
have made such great preparations as 
we did make; but before the Parcel 
Post was introduced, as far as I was 
able to ascertain, the opinion was almost 
unanimous that our preparations, in- 
stead of being excessive, were not suffi- 
cient to meet the business we ought to 
anticipate. The thing I was most anxious 
to ensure was that there should be not 
the slightest risk of dislocating the Letter 
Service by the introduction of the Parcel 
Post, for in a commercial country like 
this it would be impossible to put a 
pecuniary value on the loss and the in- 
convenience that would have been caused 
if the Letter Service had been dislocated 
for a single day. i can only say this— 
and not in the slightest degree to take 
credit to myself, for the credit is due to 
the permanent officials of the Post Office 
—that although our preparations were, 
perhaps, somewhat more costly than 
they might have been if we had known 
all the circumstances, yet everything 
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was so carefully prepared that, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, this great 
change in the Postal Service was intro- 
duced without a single letter being de- 
layed or disturbed in its course. This, 
I think, is a most important fact. 
Although we found that we had, per- 
haps, made somewhat too large prepa- 
rations for the amount of business to be 
done, I trust the Committee will allow 
me to point out this. We shall be able, 
without any increase of staff, and with 
scarcely any increase of expenditure, to 
make arrangements also for an Interna- 
tional Parcel Post. Reductions of ex- 
penditure are every day taking place; 
and whether the Parcel Post business is 
great or small, I feel perfectly certain 
that we can adjust expenditure to the 
amount of business, whatever it may be, 
and that soon we shall have a balance 
between revenue and expenditure. I 
think also that this is to be borne in 
mind—that if there has been some loss 
on the Parcel Post the public have 
gained an advantage; because instead 
of destroying private agencies and en- 
terprizes for carrying parcels, the Parcel 
Post has acted as a stimulus to a better 
and cheaper private service. I am sure 
it would be a great mistake to estimate 
the effect of any postal improvement by 
the financial results of one year. The 
Penny Post, when it was first introduced, 
involved a certain sacrifice; and that, I 
believe, must be the case in regard to 
every postal improvement. I believe— 
and I express this opinion with the great- 
est confidence—that, in the course of a 
year or two, the profits from the Post 
Office will be as large as they have ever 
been; and I do not think it is a very 
bad business at the present time, consi- 
dering that we are making a profit of 
£2,800,000; while great improvements 
will have been introduced into the Ser- 
vice, and improvements will have been 
effected in the position of the staff. 
This is not simply a question which con- 
cerns the interests of the staff, but which 
concerns the interests of the public ; and 
I do not know that I can better describe, 
in my concluding remarks, the advantage 
which the public derives, or may derive, 
from this improvement in the position 
of the letter carriers, sorters, and tele- 
graphists, than by quoting the opinion 
of a provincial postmaster, who the 
other day said that before the recent 
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revision of the letter carriers’ pay it was 
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often difficult to get such a class of men 
as the correspondence of the country 
could properly be entrusted to. He 
said— 
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‘* We shall now be able to draw men from an 
improved class ; and I believe there is no ex- 
penditure which has ever been sanctioned with 
regard to Post Office administration more im- 
portant than this, which will confer not only 
greater advantage on the Post Office staff, but 
also on the public, whose correspondence that 
staff has to deal with.” 


I am sure the right hon. Member for 
Westminster would be the last to wish 
not correctly to state the facts ; but there 
is one thing I ought to point out, the 
bearing of which he will see in a 
moment. That is, that within the last 
two years the cost of manufacturing 
Post Office stamps has been transferred 
from the Inland Revenue to the Post 
Office itself, and that means no less than 
£135,000 a-year. Consequently, the Post 
Office expenditure has been apparently 
increased by that amount. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Everyone in the House, I am sure, feels 
that the right hon. Gentleman has done 
the work belonging to his Department 
in a manner which deserves the greatest 
credit. We have listened with great 
interest to what he has just said; but 
I cannot help thinking that we are some- 
times led into some error with regard to 
the Post Office revenue by the distinc- 
tion, of which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is so fond, between that por- 
tion of the Revenue which arises from 
taxes and that drawn from other 
sources, and by his sometimes reckon- 
ing the Post Office as a source of 
Revenue which is not to be called a tax. 
In a certain sense that is true; but the 
repetition of that view rather leads the 
public to believe that we do not look on 
the Post Office as a source of Revenue, 
and that we ought not to look upon it as 
a source of Revenue. We have always 
been in the habit of so considering it ; 
and I think it would be a great mistake 
if we were to consider that we have 
nothing to look to but that the Post 
Office paid its expenses, did its work 
properly, and left an ordinary margin 
of profit. We ought to look upon it as 
a fair and legitimate source of Revenue 
to the State; and when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer makes his proposals 
for any financial year, he always takes 
into account the Revenue which he can 
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rely upon from the Post Office. There- 
fore, there is naturally and properly an 
amicable contest between the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary to the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to what is to be allowed, on 
the one hand, from the improved effi- 
ciency of the Department, and the 
greater convenience of the public; and, 
on the other hand, as to maintaining a 
fair and reasonable balance of Revenue. 
We have an instance of that in what has 
been done to-night. An increase which 
is admitted to be desirable, which has 
been promised, and to which a great 
deal of interest is attached, is to be laid 
aside, because it is necessary to maintain 
a balance of Revenue. Now, with 
regard to the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I do not know that I have very 
much to say with regard to what may 
be called the Budget proper. In point 
of fact, the right hon. Gentleman has 
produced a Statement which shows so 
close a balance between Revenue and 
Expenditure that he does not find him- 
self in a position to make proposals with 
regard to the alteration, or reduction, or 
remission, of taxation. On the other 
hand, he does not seem to consider the 
time favourable for proposing any great 
change in our system of taxation. I am 
not sure whether, under the circum- 
stances, it would not have been as well 
if he had postponed what he said with 
regard to the Death Duties, as he was 
not prepared to deal with them now. 
With regard to the Statement itself, it 
is, undoubtedly, one which, if not too 
sanguine, is not one to be called gloomy. 
I think the very interesting statistics 
given by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) may induce the Committee to 
consider that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has taken by no means an un- 
favourable view of the position of the 
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country at the present time. We hope 
that the Estimates he has prepared may | 
be justified by the results on all} 
accounts; but I would also point out that | 
while the right hon. Gentleman has been | 
careful to take a sufficiently full view of | 
the Income Tax, he has not, perhaps, | 
been quite so ready to make allowance | 
for the possible exigencies of expendi- | 
ture. I shall rejoice if we find that the | 
provision he has made for expenditure | 
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is not exceeded ; but looking to the state 
of things in regard to foreign policy, 
and other matters to which I need not 
refer now, I fear no margin is left for 
possible exigencies. With regard to 
the other interesting points to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has directed atten- 
tion, which lie outside the Budget pro- 
per, we have the proposal as to dealing 
with light gold. Observations have 
been made by some hon. Members deal- 
ing with the subject, and it has been 
considered by some of the authorities in 
this House. I myself was not aware 
what the proposal was to be, although 
I had heard a report upon it. I cannot 
say that, at the first blush, I like the 
proposal for turning the half-sovereign 
into a token. It is introducing a prin- 
ciple into our Gold Coinage which we 
ought to be shy of. Not having con- 
sidered the question, I do not wish to 
express a positive opinion upon it; but 
I hope we shall have a good oppor- 
tunity of discussing this subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman will, perhaps, tell 
the Committee what course he intends 
to pursue with regard to that and other 
proposals in the Budget; when he in- 
tends to bring them forward and to take 
the Votes upon them ; and whether they 
will be embodied in one measure, or in 
separate measures? With regard to the 
proposal as to a reduction of the Interest 
on the National Debt, that is also a 
matter upon which we ought to have 
time for consideration ; and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will lay on the 
Table a Statement showing what the 
working of his proposal will be. I am 
not quite sure that I understand the 
observations of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to a portion of the relief 
that will be given by a reduction of the 
rate of interest—that portion of the 
relief to be given at once to the tax- 
payers. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean that the relief is to be given from 


|year to year if the rate of interest is 


diminished, or is the amount now appro- 
priated, £28,000,000 a-year for the re- 
duction of the Debt, to be applied subject 
to annual reductions and fluctuations ac- 
cording to the reduction of the amount 
to be paid as interest on the Debt? 
Will they be changes made from year 
to year, or will the £28,000,000 a-year 
be reduced once for all, or at long 
periods? If this is to be done by re- 
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ducing the £28,000,000 year by year 
according to the reduction in the interest, 
that will be a strong blow against the 
principle upon which the £28,000,000 
rests. I do not know that there are 
any other points which, at the present 
moment, claim attention; but I must 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on having brought his financial opera- 
tions of the year to a satisfactory con- 
clusion ; and we must also congratulate 
him upon his clear and able Statement. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, that at that 
hour of the night (12.30 a.m.) he thought 
the time had arrived for him to reply 
to the remarks which had fallen from 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen in refer- 
ence to the Financial Statement he had 
made earlier in the evening. First of 
all, however, he wished to thank the 
Committee for the manner in which they 
had been good enough to receive the 


very long Statement it had been his | 


duty to make. He had tried to make it 
as clear as he could; but he was afraid, 
looking at the questions he had had to 


deal with, it had been impossible for | 
| for the sake of the small 10 per cent gain 


him to meet by anticipation every point 
that might be raised. He had been 
asked by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) whether the House 
would have an opportunity of fully dis- 
cussing the plan for converting Three 
per Cent Stock, and whether there would 
be a separate Bill dealing with the Gold 
Coinage. There would be many oppor- 
tunities of discussing the proposal as to 
the Gold Coinage, for it would be the 
duty of the Government to bring in a 
Bill for carrying out in detail the plan 
he had explained to the House; and on 
the different stages of that Bill there 
would be full opportunity for discussing 
the scheme. The right hon. Gentleman 
also asked him whether, under the con- 
version plan, the relief to the taxpayer 
would be varied from year to year, or 
would be once for all. The proposal 
was entirely in harmony with the Act 
of 1876, and the automatic arrangement 
of last year would not be altered in the 
slightest degree. The hon. Member for 
Andover (Mr. F. W. Buxton) had asked 
him, in the first instance, how Australian 
gold would be dealt with under the new 
affecting the Gold Coinage: Austra- 
ian gold would be dealt with under the 
new plan as it was dealt with now—that 
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was to say, it would still be a legal 
tender. Light Australian gold found 
in the country would be treated in the 
same way as light English gold; but 
light Australian gold coming in after 
the adoption of the new system would 
be subject to the same rule as any other 
coin coming in and found light—that 
was to say, it would be sent to the 
Bank to be dealt with under the pre- 
sent law. Then his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had enlarged a good deal upon the plan 
for creating new 10s. gold pieces, and 
had pointed out that great danger would 
arise from a new trade springing up at 
Birmingham and places abroad, for the 
manufacture of illegal 10s. pieces, in 
order to gain the 1s. in 10s. which would 
be secured in consequence of the amount 
of gold in the new coin not being worth 
its nominal value. The hon. Member 
had spoken of that as a very probable 
evil, and as one in regard to which they 
might derive warning from what had 
happened up to the present time. But 
hishon. Friend hadentirely forgotten that 
if that trade was likely to be established 


upon gold coin, how was it that it had not 
been established for the sake of the 
much larger gain—20 per cent—which 
might be made in connection with the 
silver coinage, or for the sake of the 
even larger gain on the bronze coinage ? 
A 2s. 64. silver coin contained less than 
2s. worth of silver; and though there 
had always been a certain amount of 
false coinage—that was to say, of spu- 
rious money—in the country, there had 
never yet been to any appreciable ex- 
tent an illegal coinage of money, silver 
or copper, of the same value as the cur- 
rent coin. That was a trade which, if it 
were likely to spring up in the case of 
gold coin, he should have thought would 
have been much more likely to spring 
up in the case of silver coin. The hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had 
complained that he had made no allusion 
to the Wine Duties. Well, there was 
a saying that ‘‘Speech is silver and 
silence is gold.”” He had used a few 
words with reference to the Wine Duties 
last year; and the Committee was aware 
that the Government had laid upon the 
Table full information as to the negotia- 
tions which had been carried on with 
certain wine-producing countries on this 
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subject. Having full knowledge of the , upon the question of local taxation, it 
resent position of the question, he| was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
had intentionally refrained from saying | that when they thought they had done 
anything about the Wine Duties that so much in diminishing the Imperial 
evening. The right hon. Gentleman; Debt they must set against that diminu- 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. | tion the increase of Local Debt. Now, 
H. Smith) had given them some very | no doubt the increase of Local Debt was 
useful, and no doubt accurate, infor-! a very important question; but those 
mation as to the trade of the coun- | twokinds of Debt were totally different. 
try; and they were all of them very; When they increased Local Debt they 
much obliged to him for it. The right | intended to make a judicious remunera- 
hon. Gentleman had said that he (the tive investment. Whether it was really 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was not | judiciousand remunerative would depend 
justified in attributing the increase of| upon the wisdom shown by the Local 
the Income Tax to the extent that he | Authority; but the investment was one, 
had done to the accumulation of capital in as a rule, earning interest. He did not 
the country. That was a subject upon | say that was so in every small case; but 
which it was his duty to be in constant | a great mass of Local Debt was raised 
communication with the Heads of the|for remunerative purposes; whereas 
Inland Revenue Department; and whilst | Imperial Debt had been incurred for 
he recognized to the full the valuable wars, and was not of a remunerative 
work and increasing energy of many of | character at all; therefore, although it 
the officers in connection with that De- | was, of course, very important to check 
partment, and the consequent benefit to; any undue increase of Local Debt, it was 
the Revenue, these authorities concurred | mathematically wrong to set the Impe- 
in the opinion that the increase which | rial Debt and the Local Debt against 
had taken place in the Income Tax was ‘each other, as if they were of like na- 
mainly due to an increase of capital|ture. The hon. Member for Salford 
in the country. The right hon. Gentle- | (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had said that the 
man had given them a case which was| words he had used about the taxation 
not altogether to the point. He had/|of the lands in mortmain were a con- 
quoted a Return as to the value of Stocks | demnation of the First Lord of the Trea- 
dealt with on the Stock Exchange on the | sury; but he had no idea in what this 
lst of March, 1883, and the value of the| supposed condemnation consisted. The 
same Stocks on the 1st of March of the hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
present year. The period covered was| Clare Read) had asked him to consider 
12 months, and it showed that the value | the question of brewing licences, and to 
of certain securities had shrunk, al-|try to make them fall a little less 
though their nominal value had in-| onerously on the cottagers. The hon. 
creased by £150,000,000. Well, but! Member knew that he (the Chancellor 
the shrinking of the value of Stocks was| of the Exchequer) had been making 
no evidence of falling-off in accumula-| some inquiries in reference to this sub- 
tion in the course of 12 months; but| ject; but there had not been any time 
the increase of the accumulations was|to consider the question fully before 
measured by the additional amount of|the present Budget. He would not 
Stocks bought. The increase and de-| reply to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
crease in the nominal value of these| ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) on the 
securities was owing to different consi-| subject of the Post Office and the Tele- 
derations from those referred to by the| graphs, because he had already been 
right hon. Gentleman; and he (the| answered most fully by the Postmaster 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had no| General. He believed he had now an- 
doubt there was a very large amount of| swered all the questions that had been 
capital accumulating every year in the/ put to him; and once more he thanked 
country. Where it came from there was| the Committee for the indulgence they 
not time just at present to discuss; but/| had extended to him. 
there was no doubt a steady accumula-| Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
tion of capital going on in the country, | that another opportunity would arise to 
and though some was not invested, a| call attention to the great omission from 
large quantity was added to the pro-/the Budget of any relief to local taxa- 
perty-paying Income Tax, Touching|tion; but he wished to call attention 
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now to the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to subventions. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman include 
prisons and the Irish Police ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutrpers): Yes. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said 
that arguments against the policy o 
subventions was hurled at the heads of 
hon. Members by the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Colleagues ; and when they 
challenged him he and his Friends were 
silent. In the debate on local taxation 
he had challenged the President of the 
Local Government Board as to what he 
had said last year, and he quoted his 
own words and figures. He proved to 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) that the lunatics and police had 
decreased in proportion to the subven- 
tions; and now the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came forward and lumped 
together the prisons and the Irish Police. 
There at once went £1,000,000 out of 
the £2,900,000. That was the way in 
which the policy of subvention was 
attacked; and when they came to 
grapple with the figures they entirely 
broke down. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he had fol- 
lowed the Return which bore the signature 
of the Secretary to the Treasury of the 
late Government. The distinction be- 
tween the payments made for Imperial 
purposes and the payments made for 
local purposes was made by the late 
Government; and he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had simply followed 
their Return. If he remembered rightly, 
the Return commenced in 1875 or 1876. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
he should like to make a protest against 
the extremely narrow view which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had enunciated to the 
Committee with regard to the Imperial 
and the Local Debt. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
Imperial Debt was a Debt contracted 
through the operations of war, and 
therefore had been mere waste. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuiipers) said, he had not 
said anything of the kind. What he had 
said was that the Imperial Debt had been 
mostly incurred for objects which were 
not pecuniarily remunerative; and there- 
fore it was not fair to put it side by 
side, as the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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W. H. Smith) had done, with Debt in- 


curred for local purposes. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
he had understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that expenditure on war 
was not a useful expenditure. He had 
certainly stated that Imperial Debt was 
incurred for wars, and was not of a re- 
munerative character at all. Would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer state that 
the money spent upon the construction 
of a Town. Hall at Birmingham was more 
beneficial and more remunerative than 
the money spent in the Imperial efforts 
which saved England and Europe from 
the universal domination of the First 
Napoleon, or which guaranteed the se- 
curity of 250,000,000 people in India? 
{Mr. Wits: Certainly.] That was just 
what he should have expected to hear 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Colchester. Nodoubt the hon. and learned 
Member would like to be a down-trodden 
worm under some French or Russian 
despot. He could quite understand that ; 
but what he should like to know was, 
whether this Local Debt was incurred for 
objects which were more remunerative 
and valuable than the military opera- 
tions which had saved India? There 
were three striking features in this 
Budget. There was, first, the sub- 
stitution for the ancient and time- 
honoured Three per Cents, of the New 
Two-and-a-Half, and the New Two-and- 
Three-Quarter per Cents. There was 
then the issue of these bad half-sove- 
reigns—which would remind them of 
the worst days of the Plantagenets; and 
there was, last of all, this miserable sur- 
plus of £200,000, which he sincerely 
hoped would not prove to have been the 
price of the lives of General Gordon and 
those depending upon him. He should 
remind the right hon. Gentleman, when 
the proper time came, that he had pro- 
mised them that these Bills, which were 
to deal with changes in taxation and 
Revenue, should be brought in at a 
reasonable hour. He had promised 
them that they should be brought in at 
a time which would give them ample 
opportunity for full discussion—that the 
measures would not be hurried through 
the House at 3 o’clock on an August 
morning, as was the National Debt Bill 
last Session. He could not offer the 
right hon. Gentleman his congratula- 
tions upon the Budget Statement he had 
made. He(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had 
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not been so fortunate as to hear that 
Statement; but he had read it since. 
He had no doubt it was delivered 
with all the right hon. Gentleman’s 
characteristic lucidity and eloquence. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made 
some very important admissions. He 
had told them that trade was bad; 
that profits were low ; and that incomes 
derived from land were still unsatis- 
factory. It was to be hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would, therefore, 
induce the Governmenttoreconsider their 
fiscal policy, and to give up the present 
futile system of so-called Free Trade, 
which was ruining the country, and 
which was causing the accumulated 
capital of centuries—certainly of genera- 
tions—rapidly to disappear, and which 
was giving other countries every pos- 
sible advantage over us in the race for 
prosperity, and even for existence. He 
believed that a more judicious policy of 
encouraging our Colonies by turning 
our emigration and our trade into Colo- 
nial channels, rather than into foreign 
channels, would largely remedy the evils 
which at present existed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year commencing on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-four, in respect of all Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described 
as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chap- 
ter thirty-four, the following Duties of Income 
Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 
Duty of Five Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Two Pence 
Halfpenny; 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of One Penny ‘Three 
Farthings ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of “ The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’’ for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 





MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 


(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Solicitor 
General.) 


[BILL 3.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read a second time 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.”—( Hr. 
Attorney General.) 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
before the Motion was agreed to, he 
wished to protest against the way in 
which the interests of private Members 
had been trampled upon by the Govern- 
ment. There was not, he believed, any 
precedent in recent years for the ap- 
pointment of Morning Sittings before 
Easter, a practice to which the Govern- 
ment had recently resorted. There was 
no valid ground for the deprivation from 
which private Members were suffering 
at the hands of the Government. 

Dr. CAMERON asked if the hon. 
Member for Eye was in Order in making 
these remarks, the Morning Sitting hav- 
ing been fixed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of the 
hon. Member are not out of Order. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow showed a deplorable want of 
acquaintance with the Rules of the 
House. The Government could not be 
surprised at Motions for Adjournment 
and discussions at inconvenient times, if 
they deprived hon. Members of their 
opportunities of bringing forward their 
Motions. He had himself been a serious 
sufferer from that cause. He ventured 
to say that the Government would not 
be gainers by the practice, because at 
times most convenient to himself, and 
perhaps inconvenient to the Government, 
he should now feel it his duty to call 
attention to subjects which he had not, 
owing to the action of the Government, 
been able to bring forward at the ap- 
pointed time. That day every expe- 
dient had been resorted to for putting 
off the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. J. G. Hubbard), and that of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port (Oaptain Price). Those two im- 
portant Motions had been pushed about 
in a manner which caused great incon- 
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venience to the House generally, and to 
the hon. Members in whose names they 
stood. (Sir Onarres W. Ditke dis- 
sented.} He must ask the protection 
of Mr. Speaker against the incoherent 
mumblings of the President of the Local 
Government Board. This was a very 
serious question. The Government com- 
plained of Obstruction ; but he ventured 
to say that if they paid more respect to 
the rights of private Members, and if 
they had made up their minds as to 
their policy, there would have been none 
of the debates, or certainly but one 
quarter of the debates, which had taken 
place, and to which Ministers so much 
objected, on the Egyptian Question. 
There would also have been much saving 
of time in regard to the raising of 
other questions and inconvenient Mo- 
tions. He rose, however, for the pur- 
pose of moving, as an Amendment to 
the Motion before the House, that the 
Bill be put down for Monday at 4 o’clock, 
instead of for that day at 2 o’clock. He 
doubted if Her Majesty’s Government 
would gain anything by the Morning 
Sitting to-morrow ; they would probably 
waste time, while they injured private 
Members. He felt it his duty to make 
this protest in behalf of independent 
Members, whose rights were infringed; 
and he should repeat it on every future 
occasion, when the Government pursued 
their present course of treating private 
Members unfairly, while, at the same 
time, they failed to advance Business in 
any way 

Mn. WARTON said, he begged to 
second the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Eye. The Government per- 
sisted in treating the House with scant 
courtesy ; hon. Members had been trifled 
with in the most ridiculous manner with 
regard to the Sitting of to-morrow morn- 
ing. On Tuesday they were told there 
would not be a Morning Sitting on 
Friday ; on Wednesday they were told 
there might be; and to-day they were 
told there would be a Morning Sitting 
on Friday. In that way the Govern- 
ment, of their own sweet will, trifled with 
the convenience of Members and the 
public time. He joined in the protest 
of the hon. Member for Eye against a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade said—‘‘It is already 
fixed ;” it was in that way the House 
was irritated so much, although the Go- 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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vernment had not sense enough to see it. 
If it were otherwise, he was convinced 
that a great deal more Business would 
be gone through in the House. He 
had put down a Notice of Motion that 
Morning Sittings should not be fixed 
except by Motion made in the ordinary 
way. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock,” in order to insert the words 
‘‘upon Monday next,”—( Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Eye, if 
carried, would have the effect of wasting 
the time of the House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that would not be so. Private Members 
would proceed with their Motions. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE repeated 
that there would be a waste of time. He 
presumed that Orders of the Day would 
be taken before Notices of Motion. How- 
ever, the hon. Member, in his opinion, 
had lost his opportunity by not making 
his Motion at an earlier stage. The 
House had certainly agreed to a Morn- 
ing Sitting for to-morrow. 

Mr. HICKS said, he would appeal 
strongly to the Government to reconsider 
the course they were taking. There had 
been more Morning Sittings up to that 
early period of the Session than had 
been known in the history of the House. 
And what had resulted from them? 
Almost every one of them had been 
wasted, and that, too, by the Govern- 
ment themselves. At one Morning 
Sitting the House was called together 
to take into consideration.the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill; but instead of 
proceeding with it the Government took 
another Bill, the consequence being, as 
he stated, that the Sitting was wasted. 
The Bill was then put down for another 
Morning Sitting, which was likewise 
nearly wasted. Then, again, they had 
insisted on a Morning Sitting last Tues- 
day, and Her Majesty’s Government 
were well aware of the result. They 
were now asked for another Morning 
Sitting to-morrow; but he thought, 
judging from the feeling shown by the 
House, that the Government were not 
likely to derive any benefit from this | 
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tyrannical treatment of hon. Members. 
On the contrary, they would probably 
discover that ‘‘ force was no remedy.” 
They might get Members into their 

laces at 2 o’clock ; but it by no means 
followed that their Bills would be passed. 
He hoped, therefore, they would recon- 
sider their line of conduct with regard to 
these irregular demands upon the con- 
venience and rights of private Members, 
and allow the Business of the House to 
proceed in the ordinary way. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, if the Govern- 
ment were determined to have a Morn- 
ing Sitting to-morrow the time could be 
very pleasantly occupied in discussing 
the Stockton Carrs Railway Bill, which 
was down for second reading. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 
21: Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 69.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1t 109.} 


(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the Bill be read a second time 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.” —(Jir. 
Trevelyan.) 


Mr. LEAMY said, he rose to move, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be taken 
on Monday. Irish Members did not 
think it would be taken on so short a 
Notice. This was a Bill in which many 
of his hon. Friends were interested, a 
large number of whom were absent 
from the House, and certainly had no 
idea that it would be taken at a Morning 
Sitting without adequate Notice being 
given. Many Irish Members were at 
that moment in Ireland ; and he thought 
it only fair that the Bill should be post- 
poned until Monday on that account, the 
Notice being too short in the case of 
Gentlemen who, when they went away, 
were perfectly easy in their minds as to 
the Bill not coming forward in their 
absence. He believed that if the Bill 
were one which affected England or 


Scotland it would not be treated in this 





way. However that might be, the only 
result of putting the Bill down for to- 
morrow would be that its discussion 
would occupy so much time that no pro- 
gress would be made with it. If the 
Government desired to act fairly towards 
Irish Members interested in the measure 
they would have no hesitation in assent- 
ing to his proposal, or take the Bill next 
Tuesday, when he supposed there would 
be a Morning Sitting also. Amongst 
those Irish Members interested in the 
Bill and absent from the House were the 
two Members for Dublin, supporters of 
the Government, the two Members for 
the City of Cork, and the senior Mem- 
ber for Waterford, not one of whom, as 
he had said, had any reason to expect 
that it would be taken at a moment’s 
Notice. It was, of course, reasonable 
that the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill should take every opportunity 
that presented itself of advancing it; 
but, believing that the course now pro- 
posed by the Government was unfair, he 
begged to move that the Bill be taken 
on Monday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock,’”? in order to insert the words 
‘upon Monday next,’’—( Mr. Leamy, )— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment were not able to accede to the wish 
of the hon. Member for Waterford, 
Notice having been given in the most 
public manner on Wednesday. As far 
as his observation went, there was a very 
large gathering of Irish Members, in- 
cluding, certainly, the Members for two 
of the cities mentioned. Those hon. 
Gentlemen who were absent would have 
been able to read in The Irish Times of 
Thursday the announcement made by 
the Government on Wednesday, and be 
in town in time to take part in the 
debate to-morrow. He was sorry to 
dissent from the opinion of the hon. 
Member. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time TZo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock, 
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SCHOOL, &c. BUILDINGS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bmu 45.] 
(Colonel Colthurst, Mr. William Shaw, Mr. 
Thomas Dickson, Mr. Blennerhassett, 
Mr. Patrick Martin.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Colonel Colthurst.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
intend to oppose the Bill; but it raised 
a question which intimately concerned 
a large number of people, because it 
proposed to facilitate the granting of 
loans of public money to build schools. 
The difficulty with regard to Bills of 
this kind was in obtaining security, for 
the buildings themselves never afforded 
security, being of no value except for 
the purpose for which they were built; 
and it could not be supposed that secu- 
rity could be easily enforced against 
priests who might become responsible 
for the debts. It must, however, be 
worth considering what guarantees the 
State could get ; and, for his part, he 
thought it would not be unreasonable 
to suggest that the Bishop should offer 
some guarantee. In the first place, he 
would be able to see the application for 
a loan was not foolishly or improperly 
made; and, in the next place, that the 
money should be properly spent; and 
by reason of these circumstances, and 
his influence in his diocese, he could 
protect himself against loss. He did 
not see any difficulty, in principle, 
in applying that plan to the larger 
question of Training Colleges; but 
without pledging himself to that propo- 
sition, he would assent to the second 
reading, on the understanding that be- 
fore the next stage was taken there 
should be some plan before them for 
obtaining proper security. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman showed a sincere desire 
to meet the object of the Bill; and with 
regard to the suggestion that the Bishops 
should co-operate in an application for 
a loan, he was perfectly disposed to 
assent to that, believing it to be desir- 
able that the Bishops should be associ- 
ated with such matters. As there were, 
according to the statement of the Chief 
Secretary, several hundreds of schools 
in Ireland, many of which were not in 
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a fit state, he hoped the House would 
assent to the second reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 15th May. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (MEMBERS AND 
OFFICERS) BILL.—[Br11 164.] 
(Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Cowen, Mr Long.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Sir John Kennaway.) 


Mr. GRAY said, he thought the 
House ought to know something more 
about this Bill before they agreed to the 
second reading. He did not object to 
the Bill, because he knew nothing about 
it; but he thought that was a good 
reason for protesting against its being 
taken now. He would ask the hon. 
Member who had charge of the Bill to 
say whether it was applicable to Eng- 
land alone, or to the whole of the United 
Kingdom ; and if it was only applicable 
to England, why he so restricted it? A 
measure of this kind ought to be general 
in its application. The Public Health 
Acts for England and for Ireland were 
practically identical, although they were 
enacted separately; and as the hon. 
Member thought it incumbent upon him 
to amend the Public Health Act of 
England in certain particulars, he ought 
to take the trouble to ascertain what 
were the corresponding clauses in the 
Trish Act and amend them also, and so 
preserve that uniformity which had been 
established by a codifying Act a few 
yearsago. This Bill, he thought, should 
be made general, and should not be re- 
stricted to one part of the country; and © 
if the hon. Member would undertake on 
the Committee stage to re-commit the 
Bill, so as to extend it to Ireland, he 
should not further object to the second 
reading. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
as the question of public health in Ire- 
land was dealt with by separate Acts 
from those referring to England, and 
was under entirely distinct authorities, 
it would be impossible to make Amend- 
ments in the Acts of the two countries 
at the same time; but he could promise 
the hon. Member that if the same diffi- 
culty existed in Ireland as in England 
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he should have no objection to amending 
the Irish Acts. A grievous hardship, 
undoubtedly, existed. It was stated in 
the form of a Question put to himself a 
few days ago, and he had then said that 
a hardship existed which ought to be 
remedied ; but he would await the issue 
of an appeal that was pending in a case 
which had occurred in the West of Ire- 
land before he attempted to deal with 
the subject. Atthe same time, he stated 
that he would give all possible support 
to this measure, because he knew that a 
certain grievous hardship did exist. If 
the same hardship existed in Ireland he 
would certainly help the hon. Member 
to remedy it. 

Cotonet. COLTHURST asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to state what the 
hardship was ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE replied 
that it was an extremely technical 
point, which it would be desirable to 
deal with in Committee. The 3rd clause 
referred to proceedings being taken by 
a common informer against persons who 
had become servants merely by letting 
a room to a Local Authority. In some 
cases the service to the Local Authority 
had been of the smallest kind; and yet 
a whole class of Acts had been invali- 
dated by the mere fact that a small 
room had been let to the Local Autho- 
rities. The penalties were recoverable 
at the instance of a common informer. 

Mr. GRAY said, there was a great 
deal more than that in the Bill. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE replied 
that it would be open to the hon. Mem- 
ber to move to leave out other portions 
of the Bill; but the main principle of 
the Bill was as he had stated it. 

Mr. LEAMY asked whether the hon. 
Member would be willing to leave out 
Clause 2? According to the right hon. 
Gentleman the really important clause 
was the 3rd, which was to prevent a 
common informer pursuing a person for 
acts which were illegal now, but which 
Clause 2 would make perfectly legal. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT sug- 
gested that the objections raised by the 
hon. Member were objections to be 
raised in Committee, and that if the 
Bill was now read a second time they 
could be dealt with in Committee, when 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
would be able to give the objections 
thorough consideration. He did not 
think the hon. Member would lose any- 
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thing by assenting to the second read- 
ing. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 15th May. 


MOTIONS. 


—pg—— 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, in moving 
for a Return from each of the three 
Queen’s Colleges (Ireland), showing :— 


“T. (1) The number of Matriculated Students 
of the Royal University now reading in 
the College the course for the First Uni- 
versity Examination in Arts, specifying 
how many of these Students are also 
reading the course for the First Uni- 
versity Examination in Medicine ; 

(2) The number of Matriculated Students 
of the Royal nae Rane have passed 
the First University Examination, and 
are now reading in the College the course 
for the Second University Examination 
in Arts; 

(3) The number of Matriculated Students 
of the Royal University who have passed 
the Second University Examination, and 
are now reading in the College the course 
for the B.A. Examination ; 

(4) The number of Matriculated Students 
of the Royal University who have passed 
the B.A. Examination, and are now 
reading in the College the course for the 
M.A. Examination ; 

“TT. (1) The names of the Students now in 
the College who have gained a Scholar- 
ship of the Royal University ; 

(2) The names of all the Students now 
reading in the College the First, Second, 
or Third Year’s Course in Arts, who 
have gained Exhibitions of the Royal 
University ; specifying, in the case of 
each Student, how many Exhibitions 
he gained, what each Exhibition was 
worth, and at what Examination it was 
awarded; 

(3) The names of all the Students now 
reading in the College the First, Second, 
or Third Year’s Course in Arts who have 
gained Scholarships or Exhibitions of 
the College; specifying, in each case, 
the duration of such Scholarship or 
Exhibition, the date at which it was 
awarded, its value in money, and the 
value of the Fees remitted to the Student 
holding it; stating also, in each case, 
whether or not the Student who gained 
the Scholarship or Exhibition was a 
Matriculated Student of the Royal Uni- 
versity ; 

“TIT. The number of Students who entered 
the College in the Academical years 
1882-3 and 1883-4 respectively; stating 
how many of these Students, in each 
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year, passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Royal University, and how 
many are not Matriculated Students of 
any University ; 

“TV. (1) The number of Students who com- 
peted, in the Academical year 1883-4, 
for the five Entrance Scholarships in 
Classics, worth £24 each, and the number 
of such Scholarships awarded ; 


(2) The number of Students who competed, 
in the Academical year 1883-4, for the 
five Entrance Scholarships in Science, 
worth £24 each, and the number of such 
Scholarships awarded ; 

(3) The number of Students who competed, 
in the Academical year 1883-4, for the 
five Scholarships of the second year in 
Classics, worth £48 each, and the number 
of such Scholarships awarded ; 

(4) The number of Students who competed, 
in the Academical year 1883-4, for the 
five Scholarships of the second year, in 
Science, worth £48 each, and the number 
of such Scholarships awarded ; 

(5) The number of Students who competed, 
in the Academical year 1883-4, for the 
Seven Senior Scholarships, worth £40 
each, and the number of such Scholar- 
ships awarded,”’ 


said, he would not go into the details of 
this Return; but it was most important 
that it should be granted, in order to 
show that public money was being 
wasted. Prizes were given away in a most 
reckless fashion, while the best teach- 
ing and the real honours were obtained 
outside these Colleges. The Chief Secre- 
tary knew perfectly well the meaning of 
this Return; but while not saying that 
the Return was unreasonable, he said 
all the information it could give would 
be brought out before the Commission 
which he proposed to grant. It was 
most important that the House should 
know, on authentic evidence, which were 
the grievances complained of, so that 
they might understand how they could 
be remedied. Unless this authentic in- 
formation was given they could not 
tell what the grievances were, nor could 
they understand another reason there 
was for placing this Motion on the 
Paper. No one knew whether there 
was to be a Commission of men actually 
impartial, or whether further inquiry 
into the whole question would yield 
further evidence. Whether he pressed 
for this Return or not depended upon 
whether the Chief Secretary answered 
his question as to what sort of a Com- 
mission it was that he intended to give, 
and as to whether he would put upon it 
some person who would represent the 
views of the Catholic clergy and those of 
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his hon. Friends around him. They were 
entitled to have such a Representative 
on the Commission ; but he would now 
content himself with making his Motion. 

Mr. SEXTON wished to urge upon 
the Chief Secretary the reasonableness 
of this Motion. The Irish Bishops, as 
heads of a body directly interested in 
this matter, because of the exclusion of 
Roman Catholic students from their fair 
share of prizes, met recently and passed 
a Resolution outlining the Catholic 
claims, and that Resolution attracted 
public attention to the subject. He 
thought his hon. Friend had no option 
but to make this appeal to-night, because 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the Commission might possibly be 
appointed to-morrow. Therefore, there 
could be no delay allowed. It was 
essential that there should be an Irish 
Member on the Commission; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would state that 
there would be such a Representative of 
the Irish Bishops and the Irish public 
the work would be more than half done. 

Mr. TREVELYAN trusted that hon. 
Members who were interested in this 
question realized the full gravity of the 
step the Government had taken in con- 
senting to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. With regard to the remarks 
of hon. Members as to the continued 
anxiety to obtain this Return, he could 
not help thinking that they underrated 
altogether the importance of the step the 
Government had taken. He would not 
say that that step would not have been 
taken but for Parliamentary pressure ; 
but the step would not have been 
taken if the Government had not been 
satisfied that there were serious grounds 
for inquiry of the nature which he had 
several times indicated, and to which 
this Return referred. That step was 
taken at a time when the authorities of 
the Queen’s Colleges were, undoubtedly, 
having their time largely taken up by 
responding to demands for Returns, and 
by sending answers to Questions put in 
this House. Those Returns and answers 
were assuming avolume, which amounted 
to something very like a Parliamentary 
inquisition into their condition. The 
Government were of opinion that it was 
necessary to choose between this Parlia- 
mentary inquisition, which might, in the 
long run, become somewhat costly and 
voluminous, and have the business done 
by a body of gentlemen whom they 
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could thoroughly trust. They had taken 
their decision ; and he must say he could 
not see his way to departing from that 
decision. If, when the names of the 
Commissioners were announced, hon. 
Members felt no confidence in the pro- 
posed Commission they would then ob- 
viously continue their inquiry ; and the 
knowledge of that had, of course, in- 
fluenced the Government in the selection 
of the Commissioners. With regard to 
that selection, the first object of the Go- 
vernment was to get men who were tho- 
roughly acquainted with education in 
Ireland ; and their next object was to get 
a Commission which should have upon 
it some men who were primarily inte- 
rested in the matter. If the Queen’s 
Colleges could stand the test of an exa- 
mination by men who were accustomed 
at their Universities to see that the 
greatest amount of educational work was 
done for the least amount of money, they 
would stand any test they would be re- 
quired to stand. The one method of 
obtaining rigid and thorough work- 
men on the Commission was to have a 
small number, and it was proposed to 
appoint three. Another point was that 
the Commission should set to work at 
once. The Government were perfectly 
aware that it was necessary to have on 
the Commission some person who would 
represent those people in Ireland who 
imagined that the education funds of the 
country were not at present properly ad- 
ministered. He had had placed before 
him the names of several gentlemen of 
high University distinction who would 
be very proper persons to serve on this 
Commission ; and, as a Member of the 
House of Commons, he was proud to 
find that several of those gentlemen were 
in the House; but he felt that it would 
be a distinct disadvantage to select Eng- 
lish Members, and for that reason he had 
set aside two hon. Friends of his own, 
who were second to none as connected 
with the practical work of University 
education. The gentlemen whom he 
had asked to represent English Univer- 
sity education had been specially se- 
lected as not belonging to the House of 
Commons, and on that ground alone he 
had not asked any Member of the Irish 
Party to sit on the Commission. If any 
Member of the House of Commons did 
sit on the Commission eventually, which 
he hoped would not be the case, he 
would then communicate with Irish 
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Members as to whom from among them 
the Government would be willing to 
accept. With regard to a Member of 
the Commission who might be supposed 
to represent the views of the Prelates 
and educationalists who had been re- 
ferred to, the Government thought they 
could get such a man. That was the 
Commissioner whom they were most 
anxious about; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, while he should be very 
sorry to ask the House to negative the 
Motion for these Returns, he trusted tlie 
hon. Member would postpone the Reso- 
lution, say for a fortnight. If the hon. 
Member did that, he could not see that 
he would be in any degree in a worse 
position than he was now; whilst, on 
the other hand, it was quite certain that 
during the interval the Government 
would get the names of all the Members 
of the Commission. He hoped that by 
to-morrow, or Tuesday, he should have 
the acceptance of a gentleman who had 
been asked to serve as representing a 
very influential body. 

Cotonet COLTHURST said, that he 
was with his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) on this subject of 
University education ; but he would ask 
him to accept the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. He was certain 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
make such a selection as would be 
acceptable to the people of Ireland. 
Suitable ecclesiastics, who were not 
Bishops, could be obtained ; and, on the 
whole, he thought that the hon. Member 
for Longford would best serve the inte- 
rests he had at heart if he would allow 
the matter to stand over for a fortnight. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant had to leave 
the matter insuspense. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed perfectly to realize 
the fact that the entire usefulness of the 
Commission would depend on its com- 
manding the confidence of the Irish 
people; and while he (Mr. O’Brien) was 
sorry to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement did not indicate a desire 
to procure anything like a full or pre- 
ponderating representation of Irish opi- 
nion upon the Commission, still he 
thought it was desirable, in view of the 
passing promise given them, that the 
body appointed should be such as to 
secure the confidence of the people of 
Ireland, that they should, for a time, at 
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all events, suspend their judgment on 
the matter. With the leave of the hon. 
Member for Longford, therefore, he 
would move that the debate be now 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
O’ Brien, )—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 


BANKRUPTCY FRAUDS AND DISABILITIES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to apply 
to Scotland certain provisions of “The Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1883,” ordered to be brought in 
by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Cocuran-Parnricx, Mr. 
Macxrintosu, and Mr. Stewart Ciark. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 179.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 25th April, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]—Punuic Brris—First Reading — 
Marriages Legalisation (Wood Green Congre- 
gational Church) * (66); Elementary Educa- 
tion Provisional Order Confirmation (London)* 
(68) ; Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (Dundalk Waterworks) * (69) ; 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders * (70). 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF BERBER AND KHARTOUM. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE: 
My Lords, I rise for the purpose of 
putting a Question to the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, of which I have given him 

rivate Notice. It is, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have arrived at any 
resolution as to the steps that should 
be taken for the relief of Berber, and 
for securing the safety of General Gor- 
don at Khartoum? The Question is 
almost identically the same as that which 
I put yesterday, and I wish to disclaim 
either any design of discourtesy to the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) or desire 
to disregard the Rules of the House 
by putting it then without Notice. It 
struck me at the time that this was a 
matter of very general interest; and I 
thought, possibly, some information 


Mr. O Brien 
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could be given which would have been 
satisfactory to this House. I am not 
sure that I was not to some extent justi- 
fied in this course, because on referring 
this morning to the usual channels of 
information that action has been fore- 
shadowed ‘‘elsewhere,”? which, if con- 
firmed, will lend increased value to 
any communication that may be made 
by the noble Earl. I take it that we 
have it now as a matter of fact that 
Her Majesty’s Government recognize 
that there is extreme danger at Ber- 
ber; and if in the interest of the 
public service it is not considered de- 
sirable to enter into details, I will not, 
under the circumstances, unduly press 
the noble Earl; but what I and others 
feel is this—that, if it were possible, we 
should like to know what the actual 
danger is at Berber at this moment; 
whether it is a danger of so grave a 
nature that it requires to be dealt with 
immediately, or whether it is one which 
will allow the Government time to con- 
sider what course they will take; and I 
should like, in the latter event, to know 
how soon the noble Ear! thinks he will be 
able to make some announcement with 
regard to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on the subject? Then with regard 
to Khartoum. Here I come to what I 
consider to be the very important ad- 
mission which the Government have 
made to the country. There are two 
statements in the papers this morning ; 
one is that, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, General Gordon is in perfect 
safety at Khartoum, and the other is 
that Mr. Power is in very considerable 
peril in the same place and at the same 
time. These two statements cannot be 
reconciled. We are also toid that Her 
Majesty’s Government thoroughly recog- 
nize the obligations they are under for 
General Gordon’s safety, and that, re- 
cognizing it, it is their duty to put them- 
selves in a position to discharge it should 
the occasion arise. To anybody with a 
certain amount of common sense who 
reads these words, they must appear to 
foreshadow some action; and 1 am ata 
loss to know whether, when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have undertaken 
the responsibility which I assume they 
have undertaken from these words, 
how that responsibility will be increased 
by giving the public information as to 
what they intend to do; and I also be- 
lieve a statement of what they intend 
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to do will have a very great effect in 
bettering the position of General Gor- 
don, and also the position of the gar- 
rison at Khartoum. I would also like 
to ask the noble Earl another Question. 
I see in The Morning Post to-day a tele- 
gram which states that at an extra- 
ordinary Cabinet Council held yesterday 
at Cairo, a resolution was adopted de- 
claring that the immediate despatch of 
an expedition to Upper Egypt was im- 
peratively necessary, and that Nubar 
Pasha had been instructed to communi- 
cate that resolution to Her Majesty’s 
Government. I wish to know whether 
anything of the sort has been done ; and 
whether the noble Earl is able to inform 
us what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take with regard to that 
expedition ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am obliged to the noble Earl for having 
given me Notice this morning of his in- 
tention to put this Question. I am quite 
sure that, being a good Conservative, 
he will be satisfied in conducting the 
Business of the House in a regular way. 
I can quite understand the great anxiety 
and curiosity that the noble Earl feels 
on this subject, and which is not peculiar 
to himself, but is common to all your 
Lordships. The noble Earl speaks of 
the responsibility which we have under- 
taken ; but we are also under responsi- 
bility in regard to the answers which 
we give to Questions put to us. I do 
not think I have much to add to the 
answer which I gave the other day to 
almost the same Question put by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) who 
sits on the front Benches opposite. 
With regard to Berber, our information 
is that it is in immediate danger; but I 
cannot go beyond what the Prime 
Minister said not many hours ago, that 
we have received communications from 
Berber, and have replied to them. As far 
as Khartoum is concerned, I am really 
not aware that ‘‘ elsewhere” anything 
more was said than I said on Tuesday, 
when I stated, in the strongest manner 
possible, the obligations under which 
Her Majesty’s Government felt them- 
selves to be, in common with the country, 
in regard to the safety of General 
Gordon. That acknowledgment of obli- 
gations involves the responsibility of 
carrying out the duties imposed by those 
obligations; but I am not prepared to 
give the noble Earl any further infor- 
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mation on the point which has been 
raised by the noble Earl, though he has 
said something new. The noble Earl 
has said that he learnt something new 
yesterday—namely, that though I said 
I did not consider Khartoum or General 
Gordon in military danger, Members of 
the Government in the other House 
were of a very different opinion in conse- 
quence of the intimation we had given 
to Mr. Power. But this intimation was 
given very nearly a month before General 
Gordon had left this country. His 
position is not different now from what it 
was then. Isit to be held, because we 
said we believed there is no military 
danger to General Gordon at this 
moment, that we are insensible as to his 
position, and feel no interest or sympathy 
with him? It has been a consolation to 
me this afternoon to have had a con- 
versation with that very distinguished 
man, Sir Henry Gordon, who repeated 
to me what he had said before—that he 
believes his brother is in no military 
danger at Khartoum, whatever cause of 
danger might exist elsewhere. He read 
to me a letter from his brother, dated 
the 12th or 15th of March, in which 
General Gordon said he should be more 
powerful two months hence, when the 
waters of the Nile began to rise, than 
he was two months ago. I am sorry I 
cannot give the noble Earl more infor- 
mation; but the noble Earl will pro- 
bably appreciate the feeling that there 
are responsibilities under which Her 
Majesty’s Government believe that they 
ought not to say at any moment exactly 
what they will or what they will not 
do. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, it is not my intention to press the 
noble Earl, after his last declaration, on 
any matter connected with the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but I 
wish to make one observation with re- 
spect to the mode in which he received 
the Question of my noble Friend last 
night. The noble Earl stated that it 
was the uniform practice of this House 
that Notice, public or private, should be 
given of Questions which it was intended 
to put in this House. I will not attempt 
to traverse his opinion in that respect, 
his experience in this House having 
been so much larger than my own; but 
I desire to call attention to the difference 
between the conduct of the Government 
in the other House and that in this 
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House. In the other House Questions 
are constantly put to Ministers on the 
spur of the moment, and they are not 
disposed of in the cavalier manner which 
has been adopted by the noble Earl in 
this House. Some answer is almost 
always given. It may, of course, be 
in the public interest that answers 
should not be given to Questions such 
as that of the noble Earl, especially 
without Notice; but I think I am right 
in calling attention to the curt and—if 
I may use the word in this House—the 
snubbing rejoinder that no information 
can be given unless Notico is given 
beforehand, is not the manner in which 
the Government receive Questions in the 
other House put at a time of crisis like 
this, with respect to which the interest 
of all Her Majesty’s subjects is urgent 
and extreme. I think the noble Earl 
presses the tradition and practice of your 
Lordships’ House too far, and that he 
might have given information in this 
House which is not refused in the other. 
I can only explain the noble Earl’s con- 
duct in one way—he has been embar- 
rassed by the somewhat effusive lan- 
guage of the Prime Minister in the 
other House, and thinks it necessary to 
hear what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said before giving an answer himself. 
That is a position which I can easily 
understand; but I think he exposes his 
apprehensions in too nude a manner. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
although it is irregular, I must ask to 
be allowed to say a few words in reply 
to what has been said by the noble 
Marquess. I have been a great many 
' years a Member of this House, and have 
long held official and semi-official posi- 
tions; but this is the first time I have 
been accused of want of respect to your 
Lordships’ House. Without regard to 
the differing practices in the two Houses, 
one thing is quite clear, and that is, 
that yesterday, in regard to the chief 
Questions put in the other House of 
Parliament, Notice, either public or 
private, had been given; and I cannot 
conceive thatanyoneshould have thought 
it necessary to make an innovation here. 
I put it to the noble Marquess himself, 
who has had so much experience, whe- 
ther there is any possible advantage, 
either to this House, to the Government, 
or to the public, that noble Lords, 
having Questions to put to Ministers in 
regard to which they must have made 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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up their minds in the course of the day, 
should jump up at the very last moment, 
and I am sure without the slightest 
intention of doing so, taking by surprise 
the Minister to whom the Question is 
addressed. I believe the tradition of 
this House is an excellent one, and one 
which should be acted upon; and, as far 
as I am concerned, I shall try to adhere 
to it, whether in Government or in 
Opposition. If the noble Marquess likes 
to break this rule, of course, he can do 
so; but I do not mean to be deterred by 
any taunts of his from reserving to 
myself the right to have some Notice 
given of very important International 
Questions before they are put to me. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [H.L. ] 
(No. 68.) A Bill to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to 
enable the School Board for London to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Acts amending the same: And 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (DUNDALK WATER- 
WORKS) BILL Saco (no. 69.) A Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of the Local Go- 
vernment Board for Ireland relating to Water- 
works in the town of Dundalk: 

Were presented by The Lorp Monson ; read 1*. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gene- 
ral Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to 
Aldborough, Baltimore and Skibbereen, Car- 
lingford Lough, Chatham, Cromer, Cullen, 
Dawlish, Eyemouth, Fraserburgh, Hove, and 
Newlyn—Was presented by The Lord SupELEy; 
read 1, (No. 70.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 


o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 25th April, 1884. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— Private Bitts (by Order)— 

Second Reading—Oriental Bank Corporation.* 

Third Reading—Stockton Carrs Railway, and 
passed. 
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Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders (Birmingham and 
Aston Tramways, &c.) * [180]. 

Second Reading—Municipal Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [3], debate adjourned. 
Third Reading—Pubdlic Health (Confirmation 

of Bye Laws) * [173], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_0 ——_ 


STOCKTON CARRS RAILWAY BILL (by 
Order.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’”’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that in con- 
sequence of certain incidents which trans- 
pired on a recent occasion it would, per- 
haps, be as well that he should state to 
the House, at the opening of the remarks 
he was about to make with regard to 
this question, that it was in no shape or 
form tinged with the colour of Party. 
He might mention, as an evidence of 
that, that among the chief opponents of 
the measure who had taken avery large 
part in promoting Petitions and other- 
wise expressing an opinion against the 
scheme were, in the first place, the 
Chairman of the Stockton Liberal Asso- 
ciation, and another chief opponent, who 
employed something like 1,000 hands, 
was, he was told, a former President of 
the same Association. He mentioned 
that fact so as to clear the ground en- 
tirely in regard to the district to which 
he was about to refer, lest the House 
might be induced to believe that the 
measure partook somewhat of a Party 
character. The merits of the scheme, to 
which he wished to draw the attention 
of the House, were very clearly set forth 
in the official Report of the Inspector of 
the Board of Trade, Colonel Yolland. 
Colonel Yolland said— 


“T do not gather, from the statements which 
the engineer laid before me, that there is any 
specific want on the part of the public that will 
be satisfied by the construction of this short 
piece of railway, but that it is proposed as a 
speculation, as the means of utilizing a small 
portion of unoccupied ground in Stockton Carrs; 
and provided the public safety is not unneces- 
sarily endangered by the construction of this 
work, there would probably be no objection to 
its being sanctioned. But two level crossings of 
public roads in the town of South Stockton are 
proposed to be constructed on this short portion 
of railway.” 
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Colonel Yolland went on to say— 


‘*In my opinion, other means of reaching this 
piece of unoccupied land at Stockton Carrs 
should be found. The number of persons killed 
at level crossings of different kinds on railways 
in the year 1883 was 78, and 51 were injured, 
and these numbers were in excess of the num- 
bers killed and injured at similar level crossings 
on the average of the previous eight years.” 
He would eg the attention of the Home 
Secretary, who was responsible for the 
lives of Her Majesty’s subjects, and also 
of the President of the Board of Trade, 
to these statements. Colonel Yolland 
concluded by saying— 

“*T therefore recommend that the proposed 
level crossings may not be allowed, as they ap- 
pear to me to be entirely unnecessary. . 


Now, that was the Report of Colonel 
Yolland ; and he had read it to the 
House, because he thought it better that 
a statement of that kind should emanate 
from an impartial authority, and not 
from one who, like himself, had had his 
attention called to it by persons locally 
interested in the merits of the scheme. 
Now, with regard to the level crossings 
to which Colonel Yolland referred, he 
himself (Mr. J. Lowther) had taken a 
recent opportunity of inspecting the 
ground in question. He had gone down 
to this place, and he had been enabled 
to judge for himself. He had visited 
it at a time when a portion of the work- 
ing men who must necessarily pass over 
the tract of ground where these level 
crossings were proposed to be constructed 
were returning to their work from their 
dinner. He was, therefore, in a position 
to assure the House that a very large 
number of workmen would be daily com- 
pelled to pass over these level crossings, 
and that very considerable inconvenience, 
if not, as Colonel Yolland suggested, 
actual danger must arise. Statistics 
were not usually very acceptable to the 
House, and he only proposed to inflict a 
very few upon it; but he thought it 
right to mention that observations had 
been taken on a given day, and it was 
found that the piece of ground proposed 
by the Bill to be occupied by these cross- 
ings was traversed in one day by 309 
vehicles and by 12,594 foot passengers. 
In addition to a traffic of that kind, there 
were no inconsiderable number of the 
rising generation playing about, who 
were the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing houses, and he left the House to 
judge how far it might or might not 
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constitute an augmented danger. He 
might also inform the House that there 
had for some time past been a strong 
local feeling in South Stockton against 
level crossings as a general principle. 
But there had been what might be called 
avery formidable agitation locally set 
on foot against these particular level 
crossings. It was only fair to men- 
tion that among the most active op- 
ponents of these crossings was one 
of the gentlemen who had appeared 
before the Chairman of Ways and 
Means the other day in order to state his 
approval of the scheme. Mr. Walker 
held a position upon the Local Board 
as Chairman of the Paving Committee, 
‘ and he had taken a very active part 
against these level crossings; but he 
seemed to have become enlisted in 
favour of those proposed by the present 
Bill. He hoped the House would allow 
him (Mr. Lowther) to place before them 
as briefly as he could the extraordinary, 
unparalleled, and he hoped he might 
say for-ever-after unexampled,’ history 
of this scheme. The Board of Health 
of South Stockton consisted of 15 mem- 
bers; and when the proposal was made 
before the Board that the Bill should be 
approved there were seven members who 
voted for the scheme and six against it. 
There were, he was told, 14 members 
present ; but one gentleman, who was a 
promoter of the Bill as well as being a 
member of the Board, had the good taste 
to abstain from voting on that occasion. 
He thought the House would fully ap- 
preciate the good taste displayed by this 
gentleman in not voting in a matter in 
which he was personally interested. The 
question was raised before the Board on 
a second occasion, when a virtual at- 
tempt was made to rescind the vote pre- 
viously arrived at. It appeared on that 
occasion that eight voted for the scheme 
and seven against it; but among those 
who voted for it he regretted to find the 
name of Mr. Promoter Breckon, the 
gentleman whose self-denying ordinance 
on the previous occasion he had felt it 
his duty to commend. Thus the appro- 
val of the Bill was carried by a majo- 
rity of one, that one being a promoter, 
who happened to possess a seat upon the 
Local Board. Public opinion in Stock- 
ton had not been idle during that time. 
A requisition was got up at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants, at which 
the chair was taken by the Chairman of 
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the Local Board of Health. At that 


meeting a resolution was passed in the 
following terms :— 

“That this meeting regrets the action taken 
by the Local Board of South Stockton in as- 
senting to the Bill of the proposed South 
Stockton Carrs’ Railway, thereby approving of 
a level crossing being made through the public 
thoroughfare.”’ 


A second resolution was also passed— 


‘That this meeting respectfully recommends 
the Local Board to reconsider their decision, 
and strongly urges the importance of opposing 
the measure in Parliament.” 


These resolutions were signed, on the 
part of the meeting, by Mr. John Wat- 
son, the Chairman of the Local Board 
of Health. The effect of the passing 
of these resolutions did not appear to 
be absolutely nz/, because he found that 
on the next occasion that the matter 
came before the Board it was proposed 
that the Bill, as amended in a manner 
he would afterwards describe, should be 
approved by the Board. Against that 
proposal he found there was a majority 
of one, the form of amendment being 
that the amended Bill be referred to a 
certain Committee—[Mr. Doprs: No.] 
At any rate, the Board declined to 
sanction the scheme at that time; but 
after it became the lot of certain mem- 
bers of the Board of Health to vacate 
their seats under the Act of Parliament 
a new election was held to fill up the 
vacancies. He would not trouble the 
House by going in full detail into the 
result of those elections, as he was 
anxious to save the time of the House ; 
but it brought matters to this point— 
that he now held in his hand a Petition, 
signed by a majority of the legally- 
elected members of the Local Board of 
Health, praying the House not to give 
its consent to this Bill. 

Mr. DODDS rose to a point of Order. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
he was about to read to the House a 
Petition signed bycertain membersof the 
South Stockton Local Board of Health. 
Now, the point of Order he desired to 
raise was this—whether, having regard 
to the Standing Orders of the House, it 
was competent for any hon. Member 
to read a Petition with reference to 
a Private Bill which had not been 
presented to the House in the ordi- 
nary way—namely, by being deposited 
in the Private Bill Office of the 
House ? 
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Mr. GUY DAWNAY: This is the 
third reading of the Bill, and no other 
opportunity can be afforded for bringing 
a Petition before the House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that in order 
to enable the Speaker to rule upon that 
point, he must inform him of the fact 
that the Petition was one which had 
been signed by a majority of the legally- 
elected members of the Stockton Board 
of Health, praying the House to decline 
to give its assent to the third reading of 
the Bill. It was obvious, therefore, 
that this was not a Petition praying to 
be heard by counsel and witnesses in 
the usual manner, but was totally dis- 
tinct from the ordinary procedure in re- 
spect of Private Bills. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the Petition has not been presented to 
the House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am about to 
present it now. 

Mr. DODDS: It cannot be presented 
to this House except in the ordinary 
way—namely, through the Private Bill 
Office. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
that this is not the time to present the 
Petition, and that, technically, the right 
hon. Gentleman is not entitled to read 
it. But the right hon. Gentleman is 
entitled to state, generally, the substance 
of what passed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, his only 
object in alluding to the Petition, or in 
taking any other steps in regard to the 
Bill, was to place the House of Com- 
mons in full possession of the facts of 
the case, in order to allow the House, 
without prejudice to one side or the 
other, to decide the question on its 
merits. Following the instructions of 
Mr. Speaker, he would confine himself 
to the statement that this was a Petition 
signed by eight gentlemen out of 15 
constituting the Stockton Local Board 
of Health, immediately after a popular 
election which had produced a change 
in the composition of that Body, aud the 
Petition requested the House to decline 
to give its assent to the third reading of 
the Bill. The Board of Health had taken 
other steps to make its opinion known; 
and he thought it right, after the inter- 
ruption which had just occurred, that he 
should, in defence of the Local Board, 
state how it came about that they took 
the unusual form of making their wishes 
known to Parliament by signing a Peti- 
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tion for presentation to the House on 
the part of the majority. As soon as 
the new elections had terminated, a 
requisition was forwarded by certain 
members of the South Stockton Local 
Board, requesting that a meeting of the 
Board should be convened, at which 
formal action was to be taken in the 
direction of rescinding the previous Re- 
solution to which he had referred. This 
requisition was addressed to the clerk 
of the Board, and he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
held in his hand the answer which was 
sent to the requisitionists by the clerk 
of the Board. He saw that it was dated, 
“South Stockton Local Board, Clerk’s 
Office, Stockton-on-Tees, April 1884,” 
and there was in the margin of the 
letter the following words in print:— 
‘Clerk, Joseph Dodds, M.P.” It would 
appear that the attempt to suppress 
the opinion of the legally elected repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers of South 
Stockton which had just been made in 
that House, was attempted likewise on 
a previous occasion; for he found that 
the Gentleman who was described as 
** Joseph Dodds, M.P.,”’ and who signed 
the Circular as clerk to the Board, 
sent the following reply to the requisi- 
tionists, who were simply seeking, in 
a regular manner, to obtain the deci- 
sion of the Local Government Board of 
Health on the subject. The latter ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the com- 
munication from the Local Board. It 
went on to say— 

“Tt is not legally competent to the Board to 
proceed in the manner indicated in their requi- 
sition. I shall, however, send out notices for 
a special meeting as requested.’’ 


He would not trouble the House with 
details of the special meeting that was 
held. He would only point out that, 
owing to some technicality in connection 
with the bye-lays of the Local Board of 
Health, it was found that it would not 
be practicable to rescind the previous Re- 
solution without certain definite steps in 
the way of notice being taken, and also 
that a certain proportion of the members 
must be present, and that the majority 
for rescinding the Resolution already 
passed must be one of two-thirds. In 
consequence of that difficulty, the Local 
Board of Health had been driven to an 
expression of their views in a somewhat 
unusual manner ; but, at any rate, they 
did pass a Resolution in the following 
terms :— 
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‘“¢ That, in the opinion of this Board, the Reso- 
lution passed in favour of the Stockton Carrs 
Railway Bill should be rescinded, and that legal 
steps should be taken to rescind such Resolu- 
tion as soon as may be convenient.” 


There voted for that Resolution eight, 
and six against it. He was told that the 
gentleman who abstained on the first 
occasion, on the ground of his connection 
with the promotion of the scheme, voted 
amongst the minority; but that was a 
detail into which it was not necessary to 
enter. The fact was that the Local Board 
of Health of South Stockton, as now con- 
stituted, had, by a majority of eight 
against six, declared against this scheme. 
He had already referred to the measures 
which had been taken locally for ex- 
pressing the opinion of the ratepayers 
and their representatives. He had 
omitted, however, to state that in ad- 
dition to being signed by the majority 
of the Local Board of Health to which 
he had referred, and in addition to the 
Resolution of the Local Board, steps 
had been taken to express the local 
opinion. In passing, he might remark 
that his hon. Friend the Member for the 
North Riding (Mr. Guy Dawnay) had 
had forwarded to him several Petitions, 
largely signed by working men employed 
at the works situated in the vicinity of 
these level crossings, which working men 
would have to pass such level crossings 
several times in the course of the day. 
There had been, as he had already stated, 
other means adopted to give expression 
to the local opinion. Some of the large 
manufacturers, including the Chairman 
and ex-Chairman of the political Body to 
which he had already referred, had pre- 
sented a Petition to Parliament in a 
regular manner, asking for leave to 
be heard by counsel and witnesses 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
They were refused that privilege by 
the Standing Order, or Locus Standi Tri- 
bunal. He did not presume to express 
any opinion upon the action of that Tri- 
bunal. From his knowledge of the Gen- 
tlemen who composed it, he had no 
doubt they arrived at a thoroughly just 
and honest conclusion. They disallowed 
the Petition, and the Bill became what 
was technically known as an unopposed 
Bill. The House would be aware that 
unopposed Bills went before the hon. 
Baronet the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. Of course, it would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to say anything as to 
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the competency of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means to conduct an inquiry in re- 
gard to any Private Bill introduced into 
Parliament; but he would take the 
liberty of saying this—that it would not 
be possible to find any Gentleman more 
thoroughly capable of conducting an in- 
quiry into the merits of any Bill, if he 
had only the means afforded him of con- 
ducting an impartial inquiry. He (Mr. J. 
Lowther) would only say of his own 
knowledge, as the result of inquiry, 
that the hon. Baronet who now filled 
that Office not only exerted himself the 
same as his Predecessors in times past to 
discharge the duties imposed upon him 
with efficiency, but that he had, not- 
withstanding the considerable demands 
upon his own time and health, gone 
very much more closely into the details 
of unopposed Private Bills than was 
formerly the case. But what were the 
means which the Chairman of Ways 
and Means had at his disposal for sift- 
ing the merits of unopposed Private 
Bills? The hon. Gentleman had to 
be dependent upon such evidence as 
might be forthcoming at the instance of 
the promoters of the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not have the ad- 
vantage of hearing witnesses, except 
from one side; and he had not the 
advantage of hearing those witnesses 
cross-examined by counsel. The hon. 
Gentleman, in fact, had to discharge 
duties somewhat analogous to those 
which were performed by a Grand Jury. 
He had to hear ex parte statements, and 
arrive at the best conclusion he could 
upon the very slender information pre- 
sented to him. That being the case, 
the hon. Baronet must have been 
largely dependent upon gentlemen who 
represented the promoters of the Bill. 
What did he find? The hon. Ba- 
ronet, who, as he (Mr. J. Lowther) had 
said just now, was exceedingly desirous 
of forming, after the fullest inquiry 
which was available to him, a compre- 
hensive judgment upon the issue sub- 
mitted to him, had one engineer called 
before him. This engineer was a gen- 
tleman about whom he could say no- 
thing beyond this, which was, that he 
was one of the actual promoters of 
the Bill, and that he had devoted his 
attention throughout his life not to rail- 
way matters at all, but to matters con- 
nected with water. He wasa river engi- 
neer, whe had not, he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
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believed, attained any great mark in 
his profession ; but, of course, that was 
a matter with which the House had no 
concern. It was, however, right that he 
should point out that he was not, in any 
shape or form, a gentleman capable of 
expressing the opinion of an expert 
upon a railway matter. [Sir Arruur 
Orway: Who is he?] The gentleman to 
whom he referred was Mr. John Fowler. 
The hon. Baronet had asked for the 
name; and he might tell the House 
that although the name of this gentle- 
man was “John Fowler,” he must not 
be confounded with the eminent engi- 
neer of that name. He was a gentleman 
of local celebrity only, and the hon. 
Baronet, in his desire to obtain full in- 
formation, had actually had palmed 
upon him a gentleman who was not a 
railway engineer at all. It was just as 
right that they should consult an occu- 
list for the tooth-ache as to employ a 
water engineer upon questions of rail- 
way construction. [Mr. Hopwoop: Oh!} 
He begged the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s pardon ; this was a matter which 
involved not only very great local, but 
general importance ; and he should en- 
deavour to compress his remarks as 
much as possible. He did not regard 
the interruptions of the hon. Member 
as anything personal, because the hon. 
Member .almost invariably interrupted 
every hon. Member who addressed the 
House. In addition to the water engi- 


‘neer he had referred to, another witness, 


apparently, was the solicitor to the Bill, 
who, as had been mentioned the other 
day, was the son of the hon. Member 
for Stockton (Mr. Dodds). He did not, 
however, attach much importance to 
that fact in connection with the matter 
he was referring to. One other gen- 
tleman was, he believed, examined— 
namely, the Chairman of the Paving 
Committee, who was, he understood, a 
potter by calling, and in no shape or 
form could be qualified to speak with 
authority upon an engineering ques- 
tion. But if the hon. Baronet had been 
enabled to avail himself of the ex- 
pert evidence, which would have been 
forthcoming if there had been an oppor- 
tunity of seeking for it, he might have 
had before him a civil engineer of con- 
siderable eminence, a partner of the 
eminent Mr. Fowler, not the obscure 
gentleman to whom he had already re- 
ferred, but.the well-known Mr. Fowler. 
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He referred to Mr. Baker, the civil en- 
gineer, who had told the Chairman of 
the Local Board of Health that he would 
have been only too glad to give evidence | 
before a Committee. The Chairman of 

the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Local Board of Health was also a 
member of the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers,: as also was the Chairman of 
the Committee of Works. The hon. 
Baronet, with the slender information 
at his command, did, as he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) was sure he’ always would 
do, the best he could under the cir- 
cumstances. The hon. Baronet had in- 
serted into the Bill certain provisions, 
among others that no train was to pass 
over these level crossings at a greater 
speed than three miles an hour; that a 
red flag should be exhibited in front of 
a coming train; and that a foot-bridge, 
6 feet in width, should be erected 
over each crossing. The hon. Baronet 
further provided that there should be 
a close time during which no train 
should be run, whether preceded by a 
flag or travelling at any rate of speed 
whatever. Those hours the hon. Ba- 
ronet had fixed according to such local 
information as had been presented to 
him by one side. The hon. Baronet 
had naturally selected those hours which 
he thought would be most convenient 
to all parties concerned ; and the hours 
he had selected were between 11.30 
A.M. and 1.30 p.m. Now, this was one 
of the dangers of an inquiry of this 
kind, conducted with limited means of 
information as those which were at the 
command of the hon. Baronet; be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, while one 
of the large firms employing some 1,000 
hands who would have to cross over 
this ground fixed the dinner hour at 
from 12 to 1, another firm also employ- 
ing 1,000 hands fixed the dinner hour 
at from 1 to 2. Hon. Members would 
see that it was the intention of the 
hon. Baronet to insert a close time 
during which working men were passing 
to and fro for their dinner; but that in- 
tention had been defeated by the ab- 
sence of information which might have 
been forthcoming if the Bill had been 
opposed in the ordinary way. It had 
been urged that the House would do 
well to allow the Bill to pass—although 
it had been condemned by the official 
Inspector of the Board of Trade, and 
notwithstanding the fact that it had 
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been denounced by the inhabitants in 
public meetings assembled, and protested 
against by the majority of the Local 
Board of Health, and that the em- 
ployers of labour were strongly opposed 
to it—because there was still room in 
what. was technically called ‘‘ another 
place”’ for these unfortunate omissions 
to be repaired. Hon. Members, how- 
ever, would perhaps be surprised to 
hear that under the bye-laws of the 
Local Board of Health of South Stock- 
ton it would be practically impossible 
for the Local Board to obtain a locus 
standi before the House of Lords; be- 
cause the rescinding of the Resolution 
approving of the Bill, although now 
agreed to by a majority of the Board, 
required, according to the bye-laws, 
that a majority of two-thirds must 
take part in rescinding of it, and that 
an equal number of members must be 
present at the rescinding as were pre- 
sent at the time it was passed. He need 
not point out to the House that, although 
the majority were willing to rescind the 
Resolution, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain the necessary 
quorum. This was a case, therefore. 
in which the House must be prepared 
to undertake its own duty, without cast- 
ing on the shoulders of the House of 
Lords the responsibility of remedying 
any omission of itsown. Although most 
unwilling to refer in any way to personal 
matters, he felt that he should not be 
discharging his duty to the House if he 
were to omit to point out that this Bill 
had been promoted by most unusual 
means. He was not going to refer to 
the painful incidents which took place 
on the last occasion that this Bill was 
before the House. The House dealt ac- 
cording to its judgment with what then 
transpired, and he had no desire to re- 
open that unfortunate issue; but he 
thought it right to draw the attention 
of the House to a certain Standing 
Order which he feared had been in 
spirit, at all events, somewhat infringed 
upon during the passage of the Bill. 
The Standing Order to which he re- 
ferred was No. 436. First of all, 
by a Resolution of February, 1830, 
it was laid down that it was con- 
trary to the law and usage of Parlia- 
ment that any Member of the House 
should be permitted to engage, by him- 
self or any partner, in the management 
of a Private Bill, before that or the 
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other House of Parliament, for pecuniary 
reward. As he had said just now, it 
was the spirit of the Standing Order 
and not the letter which he wished to 
draw the attention of the House to. The 
other day it was mentioned that a Circu- 
lar had been sent out referring to the 
fact that a near relative of an hon. Mem- 
ber of that House was employed as the 
solicitor to this Bill. The House treated 
that matter as being a parental excess 
of zeal, and as not being a wilful eva- 
sion of the Standing Order, and it ac- 
cepted the apology of the hon. Member 
for the issue of that unfortunate Cireu- 
lar. But what were the real facts in 
connection with the Circular? He trusted 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds) was in a position 
to say how far he (Mr. J. Lowther) was 
rightly informed; but he understood 
that the solicitor for this Bill was a 
partner engaged with the hon. Member, 
generally speaking, in professional busi- 
ness ; that they occupied the same office, 
and that they employed a common staff 
of clerks. Well, the genealogical and 
domestic personal matters of interest 
which occupied the attention of the 
House a short time ago—namely, the 
fact that these two gentlemen who lived 
under the same domestic roof stood in 
the relation of father and son, was, in his 
mind, a secondary matter; but what, 
in his judgment, the House ought to 
consider was, whether it was in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Standing 
Order that one member of a professional 
firm should, in his individual capacity, 
become a solicitor for a Private Bill; 
while another member of the same firm 
should also, in his individual capacity, 
constitute himself a Parliamentary guar- 
dian of the Bill of which his partner 
was solicitor? That was the real issue. 
The House, the other day, took a lenient 
view of the indiscretion of the hon. 
Gentleman; and he could assure the 
House that had the hon. Member 
profited by the somewhat sharp lesson 
which was read to him on that occasion— 
although the benevolent intervention of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) somewhat modified the 
censure of the House—if he thought the 
hon. Gentleman had taken that lesson 
to heart, and was prepared to abstain 
from the practice of which complaint had 
been made, he (Mr. J. Lowther) would 
not have referred again to the un- 
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pleasant incident. But what were the 
facts of the case? He was indebted to 
an hon. Gentleman opposite for having 
placed him in possession of a document 
which showed that, notwithstanding that 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
House, another Circular had been dis- 
tributed by the hon. Gentleman himself, 
and that the hon. Gentleman was found, 
as late as yesterday. afternoon, in the 
Lobby of the House performing func- 
tions which were usually assigned to 
sandwich-board men. The hon. Mem- 
ber was engaged, with profuse liberality, 
in distributing Circulars which, although 
they omitted to mention the matter of 
domestic and genealogical interest to 
which he had referred, at any rate urged 
the passage of this Bill: He might go 
further, and he spoke within the re- 
collection and knowledge of many hon. 
Gentlemen when he said that during 
the proceedings of the House yeterday 
the hon. Gentleman actually came within 
the Bar and distributed to hon. Mem- 
bers on his own side of the House a 
Circular of the kind to which he (Mr. 
J. Lowther) had referred. He must 
seriously ask the House to consider 
where this sort of thing wasto stop. If 
the hon. Member denied the accuracy 
of what he said, of course he would not 
proceed to dwell further upon it; but 
as it occurred for the most part within 
his own personal observation, and he 
had the authority of others in corrobora- 
tion of what he said, he thought it his 
duty to point out to the House that if 
one partner in a practising firm was to 
be allowed to place his own individual 
name, in his individual capacity as dis- 
tinguished from his partner, on the 
back of a Private Bill as solicitor, and 
another member of the same firm, in his 
individual capacity as a Member of that 
House, was to be allowed to stand in the 
Lobby and distribute Circulars, and in- 
vite the support of the hon. Members 
to whom the Circulars were given—and 
he thought hon. Members would cor- 
roborate him as to the accuracy of what 
he said—there was no knowing where 
such a system would end. He had 
thought it right to mention the matter, 
because the hon. Member for Stockton 
occupied in respect to Private Bills a 
somewhat unique position, which ought 
to place him in a different category from 
that occupied by other Members of that 
House. The hon, Member—and, no 
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doubt, it was a most praiseworthy act 
on his part—had for some time af- 
forded assistance to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Walsall (Sir Charles 
Forster) in taking charge of Private 
Bills in a guasi-semi-official capacity ; 
and it was for the House to consider 
seriously how far it was right that pro- 
ceedings of this kind ought to be sup- 
posed, in any shape or form, to com- 
mand the approval of the House. He 
had only now to move that the Bill be 
read a third time upon that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. DODDS said, he had hoped that 
the circumstances which had occurred 
in that House a fortnight ago would 
have disposed of the personal question 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite on the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, and that he (Mr. 
Dodds) would have been permitted on 
this occasion to address himself to the 
Question before the House, whether or 
not the Bill should be allowed to pass. 
But, after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was incumbent 
upon him to repeat, which he did with- 
out the slightest hesitation, reservation, 
or equivocation of any sort or kind, that 
he had not the slightest interest in this 
matter in any shape or form. He was 
neither ashareholderin the undertaking, 
nor was he interested in the land to be 
taken by the Bill or in the land to be 
benefited by the Bill, nor in any of the 
works to be constructed upon it; whilst, 
in regard to professional matters, long 
before he had a son old enough to join 
him in his Profession, when he became 
a Member of that House, under the ad- 
vice of distinguished counsel—a Mem- 
ber of the House, of two members of his 
own Profession, both then and one still 
a Member of this House, and of Par- 
liamentary agents—he made an arrange- 
ment with regard to his business which 
absolutely precluded him from receiv- 
ing, in any shape or form, any: share 
whatever of pecuniary reward in regard 
to any business connected with Parlia- © 
mentary practice of any sort or kind. So 
strictly had he acted upon that arrange- 
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ment, that during the 16 years he had 
been in Parliament he ‘had not received 
one single farthing in connection with 
Parliamentary business. When, incourse 
of time, his son became a partner with 
him in general matters, the necessary 
arrangements and deeds were entered 
into which expressly excluded him from 
all share in any business connected with 
Parliament ; and during the whole of the 
time which had since elapsed, so strictly 
had he adhered to the rule which he had 
laid down before entering Parliament, 
and in regard to which he had some hesi- 
tation originally in accepting the invita- 
tion sent to him to become a candidate, 
that, as he had said, he had not received 
on any occasion during the 16 years he had 
been a Member of Parliament one single 
farthing, even for travelling expenses 
or personal expenses of any description. 
But during the whole of that time he 
had taken an active part in every local 
measure which affected his own imme- 
diate district; and whether his son 
happened to be the solicitor for or in op- 
position to a Bill had not, in the slightest 
degree, affected the course he had pur- 
sued. He had felt it his duty, since the 
constituency of Stockton conferred upon 
him the honour of reposing its confi- 
dence in him, to forward every measure 
that was likely to promote the interest 
of that district; and he appealed to the 
town of Stockton, and especially to South 
Stockton, to endorse the action he had 
taken in regard to this and other matters 
from time to time. Asa matter of fact, 
he knew very well that South Stockton 
had endorsed what he had done and 
what he was now doing in this particular 
matter. The right hon. Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) had 
referred to the distribution of reasons 
in favour of this Bill; but he had not 
referred, nor did he refer on a former 
occasion, to the fact that he, or some- 
one behind him who was pulling the 
wires, had also issued a Circular. He 
hesitated not to say that there had been 
what was technically called a ‘‘ whip” 
quite as vigorous on the other side as the 
action which had been taken by those 
who were in favour of the Bill, except 
that the right hon. Gentlemen had not 
the good fortune he( Mr. Dodds) possessed 
of having a son who was capable of 
taking charge of a Billin Parliament. If 
he had, possibly the right hon. Gentle- 
man might even have- gone as far as he 
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(Mr. Dodds) had done; because, in all 
other respects, the right hon. Gentleman 
had certainly gone the whole length 
with him. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred, as the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) had done on a former occasion, 
most unnecessarily, and he thought most 
ungenerously, to his having taken a 
part, in the absence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Walsall (Sir Charles 
Forster), in conducting the Private Busi- 
ness of the House. Why had he done 
that? Before he came into the House 
he had had considerable Parliamentary 
experience and practice with regard to 
Private Bills. He knew a considerable 
number of Parliamentary agents; and 
he would undertake to say that there 
was not a single Parliamentary agent 
who was engaged in transacting the 
Private Business of the House who would 
not himself as soon place that Private 
Business in his (Mr. Dodds’s) hands 
as in those of any other Member 
of the House. He had not intended 
to refer in any way whatever to the 
personal part of the question; but the 
right hon. Member having referred to 
it had given him this opportunity of 
making a disavowal, which he ventured 
to think most hon. Gentlemen would 
accept as being perfectly and strictly 
accurate in every particular. He was 
sure that those who knew him would 
do so, and the right hon. Gentleman 
himself ought to do so. He had, on 
more than one occasion, received a tri- 
bute of thanks recording the sense of 
the town and district for the services he 
had rendered, not only in connection 
with public affairs, but in connection 
with Private Bills. In regard to the 
Stockton Carrs Railway Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the Circular he had 
caused to be issued on that as on a 
former occasion, had quoted the expres- 
sion of Oolonel Yolland that the rail- 
way was not required except for spe- 
culative purposes. The right hon. 
Gentleman might have added an- 
other circumstance which was an un- 
doubted fact—namely, that Colonel 
Yolland at the time he made the Report 
referred to had not seen the place at all. 
He had seen nothing beyond the de- 
posited plans and certain statements 
which were put before him, which in- 
cluded a statement made on behalf of 


the Petitions against the Bill, and was 
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of a most exaggerated, and, in most 
respects, of a most erroneous character. 
Colonel Yolland, in his Report, simply 
quoted the allegations put forward in 
the statement. In mentioning what had 
occurred before the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, the right hon. Gentleman 
might have mentioned what had since 
occurred before Colonel Yolland, which 
was far more in favour of the Bill than 
anything the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown in acontrary direction. It was 
said that this railway was a very short 
one, and that it was merely intended to 
utilize a few acres of land. The first 
part of that statement wastrue. It was 
a very short railway, indeed ; but it was 
not quite as short as it seemed, because, 
as a matter of fact, it was an elongation 
of an existing branch railway connected 
with the main line of the Stockton and 
Darlington. Railway, which now formed 
part of the North-Eastern system. As 
a matter of fact, it formed the missing 
link between the main line of railway 
and the Stockton Carrs district; and 
perhaps he might be allowed to explain 
of what the district consisted. It was 
not merely, as had been stated, a few 
acres of land that were in question; but 
if hon. Members would carefully study 
the plans that had been circulated and 
which had been deposited, they would 
see that the district to which this line 
was to give access included three very 
important works. The first was a bone 
mill for the preparation of bones for agri- 
cultural purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of artificial manures. The next was 
an oil and seed cake mill; and both of 
these works had been established some 
time ago by some of the leading agri- 
culturists in the North of England for 
the purpose of supplying themselves 


* with artificial manures and oil-cakes for 


their own consumption. From these 
mills there went out every year some 
4,000 or 5,000 tons of artificial manures 
and oil-cakes. In the next place, there 
existed one of the largest flour mills in 
the North of England, and perhaps he 
might say one of the largest in the 
United Kingdom. In that flour mill 
there were manufactured every year 
from 150,000 to 200,000 sacks of flour; 
and there were employed in the convey- 
ance of this manufactured article to the 
other side of the river some 20 rolleys, 
which travelled from 20,000 to 25,000 
times across the river in the course of 
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the year. The whole of this traffic was 
now taken through the streets of South 
Stockton at a cost of something like 
£1,300 a-year. If this railway were 
made available for the purposes of these 
works, a saving might be effected of 
nearly the whole of the amount of the 
present cost. The rates originally in- 
serted in the Bill had been found some- 
what excessive ; and by an arrangement 
with the Board of Trade, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means had struck them 
out in favour of more reasonable rates, 
which had received the sanction of the 
Board of Trade or of the Railway Com- 
missioners. The result would be that the 
charges would be virtually merged in 
the rates charged by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. The North-Eastern 
Railway Company conveyed nearly the 
whole of the traffic to distant places, 
and the consequence would be a saving 
of nearly the whole of the rates now 
charged. The district in question had 
a frontage of something like three- 
fourths of a mile upon the River Tees, 
embracing some of the best water 
adapted for vessels of the largest class, 
the whole of which was at present prac- 
tically useless. Then, in addition, there 
was land belonging to the promoters of 
the Bill, out of which six acres had been 
sold and appropriated for an iron ship- 
building yard, which would becommenced 
the moment it was ascertained that the 
Bill would goon. There were other pro- 
prietors of land in the neighbourhood 
who were prepared to utilize their pro- 
perty; so that instead of the benefits 
conferred by the Bill being confined to 
a small tract of land, they were prac- 
tically extended to a very large district. 
He had no hesitation in saying that if 
the Bill passed, and the desired railway 
were constructed, it would afford em- 
ployment in a very short time to 1,500 
or 2,000 men; and, surely, that was a 
most desirable object for such a town as 
Stockton. Of course, it was not so de- 
sirable to the gentlemen in whose in- 
terest the right hon. Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) opposed 
the Bill, who already possessed their 
own level crossings and desired to pre- 
vent other persons from having the same 
advantages. At the present moment 
the rateable value of South Stockton 
was about £40,000 a-year. He believed 
the land of which they had heard so 
much was rated at £50 a-year; but, 
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upon the most moderate computation, if 
this Bill were passed it would contribute 
to the rates of Stockton hereafter upon 
a rateable value of something like 
£5,000. If that were really so—and he 
believed it was—the result would be 
the reduction of the rates to the extent 
of 124 per cent, or one-eighth of the 
present amount. There would also be 
taken out of the streets of Stock- 
ton an enormous amount of traffic 
which now passed through it day by 
day, and there would be much less 
danger to life from these level crossings 
than there was at present from the ex- 
isting traffic. Another reason in favour 
of the Bill was the enormous amount of 
work it would afford in the district, where 
work was very badly wanted just now. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken 
especial care not to refer to the fact that 
he had been put in motion by the prin- 
cipals of the firm of Head, Wrightson, 
& Co., who were the chief opponents 
of the Bill, and who had induced three 
other firms to join with them who were 
in much the same position as them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not informed the House that the oppo- 
sition to the Bill was brought forward 
by the Chairman of the Constitutional 
Association at Stockton, who, if re- 
ports were correct, was to be his (Mr. 
Dodds’s) antagonist at the next General 
Election for Stockton. That gentleman 
was a neighbour and friend of his, and 
had been a client for many years, and 
he thought he was a client even at the 
present time. He was of opinion, how- 
ever, that that gentleman had never 
taken a more unwise step towards gain- 
ing a seat on the Benches opposite than 
he had done in getting up this opposi- 
sition. {‘‘ Question!”’] Surely this was 
the Question after what the riglit hon. 
Gentleman had stated; and he would 
repeat that this gentleman had never 
taken a less wise step for gaining a seat 
in that House than he had now done. 
[‘*Oh!”] Well, that was his opinion, 
at all events, and he was entitled to ex- 
press it. That gentleman had a level 
crossing of his own over an adjoining 
street, called Hanover Street, which was 
just as much used as any level crossing 
ever established in Stockton. That level 
crossing; to his certain knowledge, was 
used long before Mr. Wrightson became 
connected with the works there, and all 
Mr. Wrightson’s traffic passed over it, 
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yet there had never been the smallest 
objection to it, although there had 
been, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated, a great objection generally to level 
crossings, the result of which was that 
on the main line they had been done 
away with. He asserted shortly, plainly, 
and distinctly, that the opposition to this 
Bill emanated from gentlemen who had 
a personal interest in the matter. [An 
hon. Memper: No.|] He (Mr. Dodds) 
said ‘‘Yes;” and it was got up for no 
other purpose. If hon. Members would 
look at a map of the district they would 
see that the gentlemen who were op- 
posing the Bill had their own level 
crossings to give them access to the 
main line of railway, and they would 
not be one whit the worse in regard to 
crossing the line in future than they 
were at the present time. In the case 
of two of the opponents of the Bill, their 
works were situate beyond level cross- 
ings, and the working men employed by 
them had to cross the line every day. 
But had there been a single loss of life ? 
He was afraid that the district had not 
been altogether free from loss of life, 
and everyone deplored it; but that loss 
of life had never occurred on a siding of 
this kind, which was practically only a 
works siding, and not a level crossing 
at all. He had done all he could to get 
rid of level crossings in Stockton, and 
he had succeeded to a large extent, and 
he hoped to succeed still further. But 
he had never attempted to get rid of the 
level crossing of his friend Mr. Wright- 
son, because he knew that it was abso- 
lutely required for the enormous works 
in the district, and that without similar 
crossings it would be impossible to carry 
on the works connected with the land 
affected by the present Bill. He had 
already referred to the Report of the ° 
Board of Trade, and he had said that 
Colonel Yolland, before he made his 
Report, had never seen the place at all. 
Colonel Yolland made his Report with- 
out having visited the locality ; but even 
taking Colonel Yolland’s own Report, 
and dealing with the words which the 
right hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther) had read, what 
were the facts of the case? Colonel 
Yolland said it: might be a matter of 
speculation ; but as long as the public 
were effectually protected that was not 
a matter of much consequence. The 
question was, what provisions were laid 
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down for the protection of the public ? 
The right hon. Gentleman, with that 
candour for which he was so eminently 
distinguished, had called attention to 
what the Chairman of Ways and Méans 
had done for the protection of the public 
in order to give effect to the require- 
ments of the Board of Trade; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had not dealt 
fairly with the House, because he had 
quoted a little bit, and a little bit only, 
and the right hon. Gentleman must have 
known that he was only quoting par- 
tially what the Chairman of Ways and 
Means had done in the matter. Now, 
what was it that his hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means had 
done? The hon. Gentleman had pro- 
vided, in the first place, at the ex- 
pense of the promoters, and in redemp- 
tion of a pledge made by them to the 
Board of Trade and to the Local Board, 
that the rate of speed should not exceed 
three miles an hour. [Mr.J. LowrHer: 
Isaidso.| If the right hon. Gentleman 
would restrain his impatience, he was 
about to say what it was that the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, and what he 
had not said. In addition to limiting 
the rate of speed in approaching the 
level crossing to three miles an hour at 
the most, in addition to such a moderate 
rate of speed, which one would almost 
think was impossible to cause an acci- 
dent, every engine was to be preceded 


_by a man carrying a red flag. The right 


hon. Gentleman, no doubt, made that 
statement; but he did not state that, 
under the general Act, provision was 
made for gates and gate - keepers. 
Then came the climax of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s candour, fairness, and 
honesty towards the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted: a clause 
which he (Mr. Dodds) held in his hand 
in order to show how impossible it was 
for the Chairman of Ways and Means 
to deal with the question from want of 
local knowledge. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman illustrated his point of view by 
showing that the Chairman of Ways 
and Means had inserted a clause in the 
Bill to provide that the level crossings 
should be closed between the hours of 
11.30 a.m. and 1.30 P.m., because it was 
assumed that during those periods work- 
ing men would be passing to and fro to 
dinner. Now, was it fair on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman to omit to 
state the whole of the provision? He 
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would not read the words of the clause, 
but he would give the substance, and 
the whole of the provision was that be- 
tween half-past 5 and half-past 6 in the 
morning there should be no traffic what- 
ever over the crossing; that between 
half-past 7 and 9 there should be no 
traffic; that between half-past 11 and 
half-past 1, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had said, there should be no traffic ; and 
that between half-past 4 and 6, also, no 
traffic should be allowed to pass over it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon, I only referred to the 
dinner hour. 

Mr. DODDS said, he was quite aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman had only 
quoted the provision which applied to 
the dinner hour; but the right hon. 
Gentleman knew very well that there 
was something more than that; and if 
he would restrain his impatience for a 
short time he (Mr. Dodds) would tell 
him what it was. There was also a pro- 
vision that the crossing should be closed 
to traffic between such other hours as the 
Local Board might, from time to time, de- 
termine, not being more than two hours 
at any one time, nor seven hours in any 
one day. So that the clause itself, 
which the Chairman of Ways and 
Means had taken care to insert, made 
provision that the Local Board might 
alter the hours from time to time, so as 
to suit the dinner hours of the workmen. 
This showed that the Chairman of Ways 
and Means knew perfectly well what 
was necessary to be done, and that he 
had done it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of the history of this matter, 
and, as usual, he had only quoted so 
much of the history of it as suited his 
own purposes. He (Mr. Dodds) hoped 
the House would permit him, as shortly 
as he could, to tell him the remainder. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not told 
the House that among the persons who 
opposed the Bill when it was originally 
framed were three gentleman—his friend 
Mr. Wrightson, Mr. Wrightson’s ma- 
nager, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Watson, 
Chairman of the Board—all of whom were 
the members of opposing firms; so that 
one-half of the opposition had a direct 
interest in the matter. What happened 
next? There was a public meeting con- 
vened to denounce the Billi. It was 
called, at a very short notice, by Mr. 
Watson, one of the petitioning firms, 
and care was taken to pack it. Indeed, 
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if ever there was a packed meeting this 
was one. As soon as the doors were 
opened the room was filled by the 
employés of the petitioning firms. Up 
got Mr. Wrightson, and proposed a 
Resolution, and undoubtedly the work- 
ing men of that firm voted very unani- 
mously in favour of it. What happened? 
The matter went back to the Local 
Board. He (Mr. Dodds) happened to 
be present at the time the Local Board 
sat; but the Resolution passed at the 
meeting was so absurd that the Board 
took no notice of it, but stuck to their 
own Resolution. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that since then there had been 
a new election. Well, what happened 
then? The opponents selected their 
own men; two of them were cordial 
disciples of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), and 
were acceptable men in every way. 
With those two gentlemen was put 
forward another of the leading em- 
ployers in South Stockton. Thus, three 
of the best men who could be selected 
were put forward as candidates. Well, 
what happened? ‘Two of the candidates 
were elected, but the third was totally 
defeated. He was told that an analysis 
of the votes showed that 3,000 more were 
given in favour of those candidates who 
supported the Bill than were given in 
favour of those who opposed it, notwith- 
standing that a system of open voting 
papers prevailed, which could easily be 
manipulated—as he was told they had 
been on this occasion—by persons going 
about among the working men. The 
right hon. Gentleman had brought a 
charge against him (Mr. Dodds) because 
his son was the solicitor for the Bill. 
Now, he (Mr. Dodds) had referred to 
Mr. Wrightson, and he thought he (Mr. 
Dodds) would have been justified in 
directing the same language against the 
right hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire as he had brought against him 
(Mr. Dodds), and with more propriety, 
the right hon. Gentleman being, he be- 
lieved,a partner with Mr. Wrightson inthe 
newspaper which he (Mr. Dodds) held in 
his hand—a great Constitutional organ. 
Mr. Wrightson was Chairman of the 
Constitutional Association ; and he (Mr. 
Dodds) was surprised to read in a report 
contained in this newspaper, in reference 
to an occasion when the bye-laws had 
been used in order to perpetrate a little 
job, that the ratepayers were quietly in- 
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vited to pass the whole thing over. He 
wished the House to remember that this 
was a mere siding across a road over 
which there was no traffic at all, except 
to the works situated on this piece of 
land. He had presented, in a legitimate 
way, two Petitions in favour of the Bill, 
and one was from persons who were the 
owners of land in the Carrs district, and 
nearly all the owners and occupiers of 
the houses in the street across which 
the level crossing would pass had also 
petitioned in favour of the Bill, on the 
ground that it would be of the greatest 
advantage to the entire district. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that a Petition 
was about to be presented from a num- 
ber of workmen employed in the exist- 
ing works. If he (Mr. Dodds) were 
permitted to read a statement which had 
been sent to him from the men employed 
in those works, it would be found that 
most of them had been coerced into 
signing that Petition. He held one of 
those statements in his hand; but he 
would not go into it at that moment. 
[‘‘Read!”?] He promised the hon. 
Member for the North Riding (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay) that when he had pre- 
sented his Petition in the proper manner, 
and it had become the property of the 
House, he would hear something more 
of it, possibly in connection with a 
Breach of Privilege. He (Mr. Dodds) had 
presented Petitions from owners and 
occupiers in South Stockton, and those 
Petitions had been presented in the 
ordinary way of Private Bill Petitions 
to the House. They were signed by 
1,896 out of 2,300 ratepayers, so that, 
practically, four-fifths of the owners and 
occupiers of property in South Stockton 
had petitioned the House in favour of 
the Bill. He was quite certain that at 
this moment nine out of ten were in 
favour of it; and if the Bill went forward 
and went to ‘‘another place,” which, 
thank God! they had, the promoters of 
the measure would be able to satisfy the 
House of Lords that they had the full 
support of the people of South Stockton. 
He would throw out this challenge to 
the right hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther) and the hon. 
Member for the North Riding (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay)—that if they would take the 
sense of the people of South Stockton 
by ballot upon this Bill, they would find 
that at least three-fourths would declare 
“‘aye”’ in favour of it, and desire, as he 
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now desired, that the House should pass 
the third reading of it. 

Mr. PEMBERTON trusted the House 
would believe that he had no political 
feeling’ in the matter, and would allow 
him to explain the reasons why the 
Bill had been treated by the Court 
of Referees as an unopposed Bill, and 
had decided against the claim of the 
Petitioners to be heard. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) had said 
that there were some Petitions against 
the Bill. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was incorrect in that asser- 
tion, because he (Mr. Pemberton) was 
sure, from his own recollection of the 
facts, that there was only one Petition 
presented. According to the practice of 
the House, it was important to consider 
whether a Petition was, in reality, a Peti- 
tion from one individual, or from one 
individual representing a particular in- 
terest or class; because it was the rule 
of the House that no one individual was 
entitled to be heard against a Private 
Bill unless he had some special interest 
in the matter different from that which 
was common to all the inhabitants of 
the district affected by the Bill. If he 
had no interest other than that of the 
rest of the inhabitants, then his interest 
was covered by that of the rest of the in- 
habitants; and on occasions like the pre- 
sent his interests were supposed to be re- 
presented by the Local Board. The Local 
Board represented the whole of the rate- 
payers of the district, and one private in- 
dividual having no interest distinct from 
theirs was not, according to the practice 
of the House, entitled to be heard. He 
observed that the Petition was signed 
by more than one person; but his re- 
collection of the case was that one Peti- 
tioner only appeared. The Petitioner 
argued the case himself, and, it was 
upon that point—namely, the practice of 
the House itself, and upon the considera- 
tion that the Petitioner was represented 
by the Local Board, that the Court of 
Locus Standi disallowed the Petition; 
and the consequence was that the Bill 
was treated as an unopposed Bill, and 
went before the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. In taking that course the Court 
of Locus Standi did nothing beyond 
following the usual practice of the 
Honse; but in taking it they were cer- 
tainly influenced by the statement that 
the Local Board of the district were in 
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favour of the Bill, and had petitioned in 
favour of it. They were not told, as 
they were now, that the decision of the 
Local Board was obtained by a majority 
of one, and that one, as they were now 
given to understand, one of the pro- 
moters of the Bill. 

Mr. DODDS said, that was not so. 
The gentleman in question did not vote 
in the first instance, although he did so 
afterwards. 

Mr. PEMBERTON said, he under- 
stood that the Resolution in favour of 
the Bill was carried by a majority of 
one, and that this gentleman, who was 
one of the promoters of the Bill, voted. 

Mr. DODDS said, the hon. Member 
was mistaken. As a matter of fact, the 
gentleman in question did not vote until 
afterwards. 

Mr. PEMBERTON said, he did not 
think that the time when the gentleman 
voted was of much importance. The Court 
of Locus Standi were, undoubtedly, led to 
believe that the Local Board representing 
the district were in favour of the Bill. 
He thought if they had been informed of 
the circumstances of the case, although 
he would not say that their decision 
would have been altered, they certainly 
would have considered the matter more 
minutely, and further inquiry would have 
been made. He would not say that the 
result would have been otherwise; but 
he certainly did think that the Court 
had not been fairly treated when they 
were told that the Local Board were in 
favour of the Bill. As to the immediate 
question before the House, he could not 
help feeling that it was really one which 
ought, in the ordinary way, to have been 
discussed by a Select Committee of the 
House. He had the greatest possible 
respect for the abilities of the hon. 
Baronet the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and for the care and attention 
which he paid to these unopposed Bills ; 
but he thought it must be obvious to 
hon. Members, without making them- 
selves partizans of either one side or the 
other, that this was a case on which a 
great deal might be said on both sides, 
and that it was one in regard to which 
it was unfortunate that the House had 
been left without the guidance of a 
Select Committee in the ordinary way. 
No doubt, his hon. Friend had wit- 
nesses before him; but they were wit- 
nesses on one side only, and he had not 
the advantage of hearing counsel, or of 
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having the witnesses cross-examined. 
It was, consequently, clear that the in- 
quiry before his hon. Friend, how- 
ever ably conducted, could not possibly 
have exhausted the question in the same 
way that it would have been exhausted, 
if it had been considered by an ordinary 
Select Committee of the House. Under 
those circumstances, and in the absence 
of a full and proper inquiry, he could 
not help thinking that it would be un- 
safe for the House to pass the Bill in its 
present state. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY expressed a 
hope that hon. Members would dismiss 
from their minds the curious and un- 
pleasant circumstances with which a for- 
mer reference to the Bill was connected, 
and that the question would be decided 
on its own merits alone. Hon. Mem- 
bers naturally felt impatient at having 
so much of their time, and the time of 
the House, taken up by the considera- 
tion of a Private Bill; but they had just 
heard the reasons why the Bill had ever 
come to them for the third reading at all, 
which it was certain it would not have 
done if it had been opposed in the usual 
way before a Railway Bill Committee. 
He was quite certain that no Committee 
would have dreamed of sanctioning the 
perpetration of such an outrage, if he 
might say so, as the construction of a level 
crossing in one of the principal streets of 
a large and important town, and that, too, 
a street which was daily traversed by 
more than 3,000 foot-passengers and 300 
horses and carts. And if these works 
were carried out, as the hon. Member 
for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) hoped they 
would be by this Bill, there would be an 
addition of some 6,000 more foot-pas- 
sengers over this road every day. The 
hon. Member for Stockton said that the 
gt of South Stockton fully endorsed 

is action in the matter, and the hon. 
Member had attempted to make light of 
the statements of the right hon. Member 
for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) 
as to the real feeling of the inhabitants. 
He (Mr. Guy Dawnay) would say, in 
the first place, that on February 13 a 
fact occcured which he did not think the 
hon. Member had alluded to at all— 
—namely, that the Local Board, by a 
majority of one, passed a vote to rescind 
the approval they had previously given. 
The hon. Member had made some allu- 
sion to the Petition which he (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay) had now the honour of pre- 
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senting to the House. He was not quite 
aware whether that was the proper or 
formal way of doing so; and, therefore, 
he would present it in the usual way 
afterwards. Tho hon. Member for 
Stockton had made some remarks as to 
the manner in which the signatures to 
this Petition had been obtained. Let 
him tell the hon. Member that his opi- 
nion of Yorkshiremen was far better and 
far higher than to induce him to suppose 
that they would allow themselves to be 
coerced by their employers into signing 
anything. There might, however, be a 
few cases in which women in Yorkshire 
had been coerced; and he held in his 
hand a letter from Mr. David Thomas, in 
which the writer informed him that a 
person named Wells had called at his 
house with a Petition in favour of the 
Stockton Carrs Railway Bill, and had in- 
duced his wife to sign it without having 
obtained his (Mr. Thomas’s) consent to 
it. Mr. Thomas subsequently saw Mr. 
Wells, and asked him if he had his 
(Thomas’s) name to the Petition? The 
reply was, ‘‘ Yes, I have.” Mr. Thomas 
complained of the signature having been 
obtained in the way it had been. Mr. 
Thomas went on to say— 

‘“‘He told me he would scratch it out if I 
wished. I said that I did; but whether he did 
scratch it out or not I do not know.” 

Now, he (Mr. Guy Dawnay) had visited 
Stockton in order that he might form an 
opinion himself as to the proposed works; 
and he thought that if any hon. Member 
had made a similar inspection he would 
have returned as keen an opponent of 
the Bill, and quite as ready to condemn 
it, as himself. The facts were these. It 
was proposed to construct a line ona 
piece of waste land adjoining the river 
Tees, which had been offered for sale at 
a low price on account of the difficulties 
of obtaining cheap access to it. It had 
been bought by some acute speculators, 
who saw the possibility of being able to 
rush this scheme through the Local 
Board and through Parliament, and who 
were ready to sacrifice the daily comfort 
of the artizans of Stockton, and to en- 
danger the lives of the inhabitants, for 
the sole purpose of saving some little 
extra expense. A level crossing was 
altogether unnecessary,’ and any com- 
petent engineer in the world would have 
said at once that there were various 
other means of gaining access to the 
land in question besides that which 
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had been adopted. Even in a less 
busy centre of manufacturing industry 
than South Stockton, and a street less 
crowded by artizans hurrying to and 
from their work than Trafalgar Street, 
the construction of a level crossing ought 
to be regarded as inadmissible. The hon. 
Member for Stockton had referred to a 
regulation inserted in the Bill to prevent 
the running of trains from 11.30 in the 
morning until 1.30 in the afternoon ; but 
the hon. Member knew very well that 
in one of the large works in the neigh- 
bourhood the dinner hour was from 12 
to 1, while in another it was from 1 to 
2. Whatever order any future Board 
might make, they certainly could not 
undertake to stop the trains during all 
those times in the evening, in the 
case of overtime work, when work- 
men would be crossing the line. Allu- 
sions had been made to the level cross- 
ing which now existed at the works of 
Head, Wrightson, & Co.; but the 
hon. Member for Stockton knew well 
that few foot-passengers ever went over 
that crossing at all. It was made 
41 years ago, when the country was 
comparatively open, and it was the only 
level crossing, as the hon. Gentleman 
well knew, which the Local Board of 
South Stockton had not thought it ne- 
cessary to make considerable sacrifices 
in order to abolish. He believed that 
the North-Eastern Railway Company 
had spent a very considerable amount of 
money— £100,000 at least—in getting rid 
of level crossings on their railway sys- 
tem ; and the hon. Member for Stockton 
would hardly deny that he had him- 
self lately advised the Corporation of 
Stockton to expend £2,000 in order 
to do away with the level crossing at 
Oxbridge Lane. The son of the hon. 
Member had gone as a deputation to the 
North-Eastern Company in order to ar- 
range for its abolition. The hon. Mem- 
ber als> knew of another level crossing 
in Stockton, at a place called Mill Street 
Lane, where numerous accidents had oc- 
curred. Only at the end of January last 
a girl was run over and killed, and at 
the Hartburne Crossing there were two 
other fatal accidents in the month of 
December. He would only, therefore, 
say that if the House did sanction the 
third reading of the Bill the responsibi- 
lity of all the fatal accidents which were 
certain to ensue would rest on those hon. 
Members who voted for it. He had not 
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the slightest interest in the passing of 
the Bill or in its not passing; and the 
hon. Member for Stockton would acquit 
him of any feeling of personal antago- 
nism towards himself. He would only say 
that the Bill was opposed just as strongly 
by members of the Radical Party in 
South Stockton, who were political op- 
ponents of his own, as it was by Con- 
servatives. Asa matter of fact, he was 
shown over the ground the other day by 
a keen political opponent. He opposed 
the Bill only upon one ground, and it 
was upon that ground that he asked the 
House to oppose it also. The reason 
was that to give the sanction of the 
House to it would be to perpetrate a 
great wrong upon the population of an 
important and increasing manufacturing 
town, that it would seriously impede 
the trade and traffic of the district, while 
it would also endanger human life, and 
would license one of the most unneces- 
sary, one of the most selfish, and one of 
the most iniquitous schemes that, in the 
way of Private Bill Legislation, had 
ever been presented to the House. 

Sr; ARTHUR OTWAY said, he 
thought that it was much to be regretted 
that an ordinary Motion for the third 
reading of a Private Bill should have 
been accompanied by a discussion of so 
excited a character as to be calculated 
to obscure the real merits of the question 
before the House. Into none of the 
incidents which had been mentioned did 
he mean te enter. They were perfectly 
new to him, and he had never heard of 
any of these circumstances until he had 
heard them mentioned in that House. 
But the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Lincolnshire 
(Mr. J. Lowther) and of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) 
enabled the House to understand with- 
out difficulty how the matter stood. It 
appeared that a heated controversy was 
going on in this district. The right hon. 
Gentleman represented one party there ; 
whereas the hon. Member for Stockton 
sympathized with the other. There was, 
consequently, an unmistakable difference 
between them. Theright hon. Member 
for North Lincolnshire represented cer- 
tain gentlemen who were already in 
possession of considerable advantages in 
the way of railway communication, and 
it was not altogether surprising that they 
should be somewhat averse to other 
gentlemen residing there, who had the 
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sympathies of the hon. Member for 
Stockton, procuring the same facilities, 
He (Sir Arthur Otway) proposed to con- 
fine himself simply to one point in the 
matter in which he felt himself most 
concerned; and he did not intend to 
allow himself to be at all angry even in 
regard tothe somewhat unusual language 
which had been used by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just resumed his seat. 
The hon. Gentleman had accused him of 
perpetrating a job which was a gross 
outrage. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY: No, no. 

Sm ARTHUR OTWAY said, it must 
be so, seeing that he was responsible 
for the Bill. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY wished to ex- 

lain what it was that he had said. 
hat he said was that the construction 
of a level crossing in one of the principal 
streets of a large town was an outrage. 

Sir ARTHUR OTWAY said, the Bill 
had also been stigmatized as one of the 
greatest impositions which had ever been 
attempted to be palmed off upon the 
House; but probably the right hon. 
Gentleman who made that statement did 
not mean to impute that he (Sir Arthur 
Otway) was the perpetrator of that 
imposition. Now, what was the case as 
regarded this crossing? The House 
would scarcely suppose, after all the 
heated expressions they had heard, that 
it had only come before him in the very 
innocent garb ofan unopposed Bill. When 
he found that to be the case, he was 
bound to entertain the opinion that there 
were no persons who were at all opposed 
to it. He was there simply to adjust 
certain matters of detail upon a question 
which he naturally believed to be in 
accordance with the views of the people 
of the locality. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Lincolnshire 
had made some comments upon the con- 
duct of business before the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, which he (Sir Arthur 
Otway) would like to refer to on another 
occasion ; but he would not do so now, 
as the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were of a general character. No 
doubt, a great responsibility was thrown 
upon any Member of the House who 
filled the position which he filled; and 
in consequence of that responsibility he 
felt himself obliged to govery thoroughly 
into every measure submitted to him, 
and to dispose of it in the best way 
he possibly could. When this scheme 
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was first brought before him as an 
unopposed Bill, he made an inquiry 
into it, and said there were two things 
he would not consent to—one was the 
making of this level crossing, unless it 
could be rendered perfectly safe ; and the 
other was that the promoters of the Bill 
must show that there would be great 
public advantage to the people of the 
neighbourhood in making it. He accord- 
ingly adjourned the Committee and the 
consideration of the Bill for, he thought, 
a week or 10 days; and, in the mean- 
time, he instituted an inquiry into the 
plans. Probably hon. Members had not 
had as much experience of level crossings 
as he had. There was no matter in 
which he had concerned himself more 
than in that of providing for the safety 
of the travelling public, and especially 
the safety of persons who had to pass 
level crossings. People were constantly 
killed on these level crossings. The 
House must not, however, suppose that 
fatal accidents often occurred on level 
crossings such as these; but they occurred 
on the level crossings upon the main 
lines of railway which hon. Members 
travelled over when they went to visit 
their constituents; and they were 
generally caused by trains running at 
a very high rate of speed, and were 
inflicted upon persons who had neglected 
to use ordinary precautions. In regard 
to level crossings of this character, he 
had no hesitation in saying that a well 
guarded level crossing was the safest 
way by which a person could pass over 
such arailway as this. He would under- 
take to say, after the precautions estab- 
lished by this Bill in regard to this 
small line of railway, that it would be 
almost impossible for any accident to 
occur, and people might pass and repass 
this level crossing with perfect safety. 
As he had said, he adjourned the Com- 
mittee for a week or 10 days, and in the 
interval he was furnished with further 
plans and evidence which satisfied him 
upon these points. When the Committee 
reassembled, evidence was given to him 
of the desire of the persons living in the 
neighbourhood that this railway should 
be constructed, and of its public utility, 
very much in the form which had been 
described by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stockton. With regard to the 
level crossings, he was not so satisfied, 
and he required some further evidence 
to be given. The right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for North Lincolnshire had 
devoted a portion of his time in dis- 
paraging the evidence of Mr. Robert 
Fowler. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER begged the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. All he had said 
was that engineering evidence was 
given only on behalf of the promoters, 
and that the only engineer examined 
was not a railway engineer at all. 

Srr ARTHUR OTWAY said, hedid not 
know what the experience of Mr. Fowler 
was; but that gentleman appeared to 
him to understand fully the questions 
upon which he spoke, and, at any rate, 
there was no other evidence produced. 

Mr. J. Lowrner: Hear, hear!] It 
was established to his (Sir Arthur 
Otway’s) satisfaction that the railway 
could not be made except by means of a 
level crossing,-and that there was no 
possibility of making a bridge. That 
being so, he determined that the level 
crossing should be made, but only under 
conditions which would make it abso- 
lutely safe. Now, what were those con- 
ditions? He wanted to know how it 
was possible for an accident to occur 
upon a railway when an engine was only 
allowed to pass at a speed of less than 
that at which a man walked; when it 
was to be preceded by a man carrying a 
red flag; and when it was only to work 
at times when there were very few people 
about? And that was not all. A bridge 
would have to be constructed, by which 
foot-passengers would be able to cross 
the line. Therefore, the only question 
was that of the vehicular traffic, and 
that was provided for by the speed at 
which the engine was alone allowed to 
proceed, and by the locking of the gates 
by the watchmen who would have to 
look after them. Under these circum- 
stances, it appeared to him that, as far 
as any arrangements could be made, 
perfect safety had been secured. He 
knew of no other mode by which a level 
crossing could be made safe; and he 
did not think that any danger could 
arise to any man passing a level crossing 
under these circumstances. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Lincolnshire if he was 
acquainted with the town of Middles- 
borough? In Middlesborough there 
were more than a dozen of these level 
crossings upon eight or nine inter- 
cepted lines of railway, crossed by 
thousands of people every day, and he 
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was informed that there had never been 
asingle accident, notwithstanding the fact 
that the crossings to which he referred 
were unprotected, or, at any rate, not 
protected as these would be. There was 
only one other matter to which he 
thought it was necessary he should refer. 
He had endeavoured to obtain informa- 
tion as to the hours during which the 
workmen were generally about, in order 
that restrictions might be imposed 
upon the passing of trains during those 
hours. He certainly thought sufficient 
precautions were taken, because power 
was given to the Local Board at any 
time to vary the hours specified in the 
Bill. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY: Subject to 
the condition of the crossing only being 
closed for two hours at a time. 

Sm ARTHUR OTWAY said, that if 
the persons who objected to the Bill 
thought the workmen would not be suffi- 
ciently protected by the hours now fixed, 
they could have those hours extended. 
Under these circumstances, he must say 
he thought it would be most unwise 
if the House were to defeat a mea- 
sure which was calculated to confer 
great public benefit upon the district 
for which it was designed. After the 
explanations which had been given, he 
trusted the House would not reject the 
Bill on the third reading. If there were 
strong objections to the measure, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Lincolnshire could show that 
those objections were as generally enter- 
tained as he asserted they were, the Bill 
had to go to ‘another place,” and the 
right hon. Gentleman would have no 
difficulty in bringing his views before 
the Committee of the House of Lords. 
For his own part, he (Sir Arthur Otway) 
had no hesitation in saying, separating 
himself altogether from questions with 
which he had no concern of any kind, 
that as far as the protection of the 
public against danger from level cross- 
ings was concerued, it was in this case 
as complete as any protection could pos- 
sibly be. If that were so, the objection 
raised against the Bill was not, he 
thought, a sufficient one to induce the 
House to reject the Bill now on the 
third reading. 
| Mr. GILES said, he merely rose for 
| the urpose of saying a few words in 

behalf of a gentleman who had been 


| rather hardly dealt with by the right 
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hon. Member for North Lincolnshire 
(Mr. J. Lowther). He referred to Mr. 
Fowler, the engineer. It was quite true 
that Mr. Fowler, who was connected 
with this Bill, was not Mr. John Fowler, 
the eminent railway engineer; never- 
theless, the Mr. John Fowler referred 
to was a man of the highest ability, who 
had been the means of conferring great 
advantages upon the district in connec- 
tion with the River Tees. Mr. Fowler, 
by the works he had carried out, had in- 
creased the depth of water up to Middles- 
borough from 3 feet to 18 feet. He 
(Mr. Giles) would, therefore, say, without 
knowing anything in regard to this 
railway, that if a man was eminent 
enough to be able to do that which Mr. 
Fowler had done in regard to the River 
Tees up to Middlesborough, he would be 
quite willing to take his opinion on the 
merits of this little railway scheme. 
Being an engineer himself, he (Mr. 
Giles) would like to add that there were 
many cases in which, if they prohibited 
level crossings, they would find it neces- 
sary to prohibit railways altogether, and 
they would be unable to carry on the 
traffic of the country. There were main 
lines of railway upon which trains ran 
over level crossings at an express speed 
of 60 miles an hour. Of course, it was 
not desirable to have level crossings if 
they could possibly be avoided; but on 
a line of light traffic like this, he doubted 
whether the works could be carried out 
without the level crossings. He thought 
he need scarcely add that he was not 
in any way interested in the promotion 
of this Bill. 

Mr. A. PEASE said, he had inspected 
the place, and he was in favour of the 
scheme now under the consideration of 
the House. He had been almost inclined 
to believe that the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Guy Dawnay) could hardly 
have visited it himself when he said 
that it crossed the main street of the 
town. Those who knew anything of 
Stockton knew that the main street of 
South Stockton was a street which led 
from the bridge to the Cleveland dis- 
trict. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY remarked, that 
what he had said was “a main street.” 

Mr. A. PEASE thought the hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken, because the 
street in which it was proposed to con 
struct these level crossings had no 
through traffic upon it at all. It was 
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only a street which led down to the 
river, and it was passed over by work- 
ing men and carts going in and out 
of the works. In regard to the Bill, he 
believed the hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds) had spoken in the interests 
of his constituents. If there had been 
a railway communicating with Stockton 
Carrs, there would long ago have been 
thousands of men employed in the 
locality; and it was only because there 
was no railway communication that 
manufacturing works had not been de- 
veloped there. He had no doubt that 
the construction of this railway would 
be of the greatest public advantage ; and 
he had reason to believe that as soon as 
this Bill was passed there would be an- 
other extensive shipyard built. He had 
very little doubt that the construction of 
this railway communication would result 
in a very few years in a large increase 
in the rateable value of South Stockton, 
and that it would also be of great con- 
venience and importance to Stockton 
itself. With regard to the level crossing 
at Head, Wrightson, & Co.’s Works, 
which had been alluded to, it was a 
crossing which was entirely unprotected, 
and the whole of the working men had 
to pass it in going to theirhomes. He 
could not, therefore, imagine how it was 
that the gentlemen representing these 
works were opponents of this scheme, 
seeing that they had sidings of their 
own which placed the public in much 
greater danger than anything this 
scheme would do. The ground of their 
opposition to the Bill certainly appeared 
to be somewhat remarkable. He hoped 
the House would consent to read the Bill 
a third time. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he had been particularly struck by what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
East Kent ‘Mr. Pemberton), who was a 
Member of the Locus Standi Committee. 
It certainly appeared to him (Sir Bald- 
wyn Leightog), after what they had 
heard, that it was not desirable for the 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) 
to continue to give what, no doubt, had 
been valuable services in aid of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Walsall (Sir 
Charles Forster). He regretted that the 
hon. Baronet was not present ; but con- 
sidering the position which the hon. 
Member for Stockton held with regard 
to railways, and also the active part he 
took with regard to Private Bill Legisla- 
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tion, it was quite possible that a Bill 
might be brought forward in which his 
action in aid of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Walsall might be regarded 
with some suspicion. He did not sug- 
gest for a moment that anything im- 
proper had happened; but he thought 
it was desirable that the action of every 
Member who assisted in Private Bill 
Legislation should be entirely free from 
suspicion. The success of the Private 
Bill Legislation of the House must de- 
pend very materially upon the manner 
and character of those Members who, 
like the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Walsall and the right hon. Baronet the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, under- 
took the conduct of it. Therefore, he 
would venture to say—and he had no 
doubt it was what many hon. Members 
felt who did not say it—that it was not 
desirable that such a state of things as 
that which now prevailed should con- 
tinue. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Stockton would see that, under all the 
circumstances, it was not desirable that 
his services in aid of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Walsall should be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to make one 
remark upon the statement of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means—namely, that 
the representations made to the hon. 
Baronet in regard to this Bill were 
entirely of an ex parte character, and the 
value of ex parte evidence in a contested 
question appeared to him to be exceed- 
ingly slight. He had no doubt that the 
promoters of the Bill had supplied to 
the hon. Baronet a list of all the Peti- 
tions presented in favour of it, and had 
also given full information in regard to 
the gentlemen who voted for it in the 
Local Board of Health, and that they 
naturally made out the best case they 
could ; but, at the same time, they would 
naturally avoid saying anything which 
would at all appear favourable as to the 
views entertained by the other side. He 
entirely failed to see the value of the 
services which were rendered by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means under 
such circumstances. He had heard the 
defence of the hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds); but the hon. Member had 
entirely avoided all reference to what 
seemed to him (Mr. Biggar) to be the 
most important part of the case—namely, 
the distribution of Circulars onthe part of 
the hon. Gentleman in support of the 
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Bill, not only in the Lobby of the House, 
where it was customary for the clerks of 
Parliamentary agents and messengers to 
distribute Circulars, but actually—for 
the statement of the right hon. Member 
for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) 
had not been contradicted—within the 
Bar of the House. If such a course were 
to be countenanced, and hon. Members 
were to continue the distribution of bills 
in favour of particular schemes, he 
thought there ought to be a Resolution 
on the part of the House allowing pro- 
fessional men to take a professional part 
in opposing Private Bills. At present, 
the House enforced a Rule to prevent 
that; but it was preposterous to carry 
such a Regulation, and then to allow 
Members to come down to the House 
and distribute Circulars with regard to 
schemes which were disputed as to their 
merits. He thought the practice was a 
very objectionable one; and he trusted 
the House would set its face against it. 
In the next place, he hoped the House 
would only consent to sanction the 
construction of level crossings under 
very peculiar circumstances—such, for in- 
stance, as their construction across a road 
where there was a very trifling amount of 
traffic, and where there was no risk of 
endangering the public safety. In this 
case the hon. Member for Stockton had 
himself pointed out that there was a 
large population in the neighbourhood 
of the proposed line, and that the em- 
ployment of workmen was likely to in- 
crease very considerably after the line 
was made. If this Bill were passed in 
its present shape there would be no 
means of remedying the grievance, no 
matter how largely the population might 
be augmented in the future. In the 
eyes of some hon. Members it did not 
appear to be a matter of much conse- 
quence whether lives were sacrificed 
upon a level crossing or not. He enter- 
tained a strong view that it was highly 
inconvenient to conduct traffic across a 
high road; and he held that no rail- 
way, except under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, should be allowed to make 
a level crossing in any town in England. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE begged to 
remind the House that it was in the 
power of the Board of Trade to direct 
that a level crossing should be put a 
stop to. 

Mr. MAO IVER expressed a hope 
that some Member of Her Majesty’s 
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Government would be good enough to 
inform the House who the Board of 
Trade were. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that it had been 
stated, in the course of the debate, that 
within a very recent period several fatal 
accidents had occurred in Stockton upon 
the level crossings now in existence. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade what his opinion was as to these 
crossings, and what convenience they 
afforded to the public? 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he must 
protest against the interference of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works. The interference 
of the right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to be somewhat wanton, because, if he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) were not mistaken, 
the right hon. Gentleman was not one 
of those who had been present during 
the whole of this very interesting and 
somewhat protracted debate. Never- 
theless, the right hon. Gentleman had 
intervened with a single sentence, evi- 
dently for the purpose of having the last 
word with the jury. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was mistaken, however, and was 
not going to be allowed to have the last 
word. The observation which the right 
hon. Gentleman had so skilfully inter- 
polated was an observation which dealt 
with the kernel of the question—namely, 
whether or not level crossings were a 
danger to human life. The case with 
regard to this particular railway was 
already practically settled, because there 
had been three lives lost already in the 
town of Stockton upon level crossings 
since the month of December last. It was 
now proposed to add two other level 
crossings. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the Board of Trade had the power 
of stepping in at any time to put a stop 
to the use of a level crossing; but the 
right hon. Gentleman knew very well 
that a level crossing could not be 
changed without incurring considerable 
expense. One of the things which the 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) 
had put forward in that eulogy with 
which he had indulged with regard to 
himself and his own public services as 
one of his many claims to canonization 
was that he had himself spent £2,000 in 
getting a level crossing abolished in this 
very town of Stockton. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) was informed by an hon. 
Gentleman who was acquainted with the 
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circumstances that no less a sum than 
£10,000 had been spent by the rate- 
payers of Blackburn revently in order to 
get rid of a level crossing, which certainly 
ought never to have been sanctioned, in 
the midst of a large population. He 
had nothing to say against the character 
of the hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means; but he thought 
no more damaging statement could have 
been made against the case for this Bill 
than the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man. To paraphrase an old Latin 
phrase, they had an accused person con- 
fessing his own guilt—of course, he 
used the term in a purely Pickwickian 
sense. The hon. Gentleman said the 
measure came before him as an un- 
opposed Bill. That was the grievance 
which was now protested against; and 
it appeared that the hon. Gentleman 
himself was not satisfied with the 
statements made by the promoters in 
regard to it, because he made an order 
for other evidence to be brought for- 
ward, and adjourned the Committee 
until it could be produced. But by 
whom was the new evidence brought 
forward. It was not by the opponents, 
because the Bill was unopposed ; and, 
therefore, the evidence which succeeded 
in bringing conviction to the waver- 
ing mind of the hon. Gentleman was 
the evidence of the promoters of the 
Bill. He wanted to know whether or 
not it was a fact, as stated by the hon. 
Member for the North Riding of York- 
shire(Mr. Guy Dawnay), that no less than 
12,000 working people passed the place 
every day where this level crossing was 
to be constructed; and, if that were so, 
was the House prepared lightly, and 
upon most insufficient evidence, to ex- 
pose to great danger the lives of no 
less than 12,000 of the constituency 
of Stockton? The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) had 
an easy way of meeting all objections. 
It was said that there had been a public 
meeting against the Bill. ‘‘Oh;” saidthe 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘that public meeting 
was packed,” then it was said that 
there was a Petition from the working 
men against the Bill; but in that case 
the hon. Member said that the signa- 
tures were forged, or had been obtained 
under duresse, because certain persons, 
unlike the hon. Member for Stockton, 
had a personal interest in the matter. 
In fact, the whole case of the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Stockton was that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) ought to 
hide his face in such blushes as he had 
at his command, because the right hon. 
Gentleman did not come into court on 
this occasion with the dove-like inno- 
cence of the hon. Member for Stockton. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did not at all 
agree with those who said that personal 
questions ought not to be introduced 
into the discussion of thismeasure. He 
thought that the personal matters were 
the very essence of the question now 
before the House; and he told hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
that public opinion outside would look 
to the personal side of the matter as the 
question upon which hon. Members 
ought to vote. And the personal part 
of the question was this. No one 
seriously asserted that the hon. Member 
for Stockton had a personal interest, or 
a corrupt motive, in the matter. That 
was not the charge against him; but 
the personal charge was that he was 
seeking for the personal support of the 
House to this Bill, not upon public 
grounds, but upon personal and corrupt 
grounds—not on grounds of public 
utility, but because his own son hap- 
pened to be the solicitor to the Bill. 
That was the real question. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire said that the son of the 
hon. Member for Stockton was his 
partner; but the hon. Member had 
denied that. [‘‘No!’’] The hon. Mem- 
ber denied that he had any personal or 
pecuniary interest in the firm in regard 
to this section of its business. He did 
not think, however, that he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) need dwell upon that point; 
because if the hon. Gentleman had 
requested support for this Bill as a 
stranger, he would, if the facts he had 
himself adduced were correct, in making 
the demand have acted upon corrupt 
and illegitimate grounds. That was the 
question the House had to consider ; 
and he said that if this Bill were a good 
one, he thought that what had taken 
place, and considering the auspices 
under which it was brought forward, 
together with the circumstances which 
surrounded it, the House was bound, by 
due regard for its own dignity, to throw 
it out. The Bill was abad Bill; andhe 
thought the public would to-morrow 
narrowly scan the Division List, in order 
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to see whether the House had more 
regard for the personal susceptibilities 
of a political Colleague than for the 
honour, dignity, and respect of that 
great Assembly. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 126; Noes 
117: Majority 9.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 
—_o—_—._ 
LAW AND JUSTICE—THE OXFORD 
COUNTY COURT—THE SECRETARY 


OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPART. 
MENT. 


Mr. ONSLOW : I beg to give Notice 
that on Monday I will ask Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention has been called 
to a paragraph which appears to-day in 
all the newspapers, to the effect that the 
Home Secretary has, in default of an 
appearance in a County Court, been 
ordered to pay, within 14 days, the sum 
of £4 15s. for button-holes, nosegays, 
and cut-flowers for ladies, ordered by 
him at the election at Oxford in 1880; 
whether the purchase of these delicacies 
as presents to ladies interested in the 
election was not at the time an illegal 
practice; and if these bouquets were not 
sent to the relatives of voters, whether 
he would cause inquiry to be made as to 
what necessity there was for the Home 
Secretary to display such a profusion of 
floral decorations during the progress of 
the election ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
should like to answer the Question my- 
self now. I am very glad the hon. Mem- 
ber has made the inquiry, because it is 
one which since this morning I have 
made myself. The first time I ever 
heard of this action or proceeding was 
when I saw it in the newspapers. Whe- 
ther there is any foundation for the state- 
ment that any such proceedings in the 
County Court have taken place, or any 
such judgment has been given, I really 
do not know. I have sent to ask whe- 
ther it is a fact, because to me it is a 
new practice that a man can be sued in 
the County Court, and have judgment 
given against him, without having ever 
been informed of any such proceedings 
being taken. , 
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QUESTIONS. 
ieivemnkee 
SWITZERLAND—RELIGIOUS PERSE- 
CUTION. 


Srr ROBERT PEEL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have made any representations, through 
the British Legation at Berne, to the 
Swiss Federal authorities, with reference 
to the religious persecution of British 
subjects and others, which for some 
time past have taken place in certain 
Cantonal States of the Swiss Republic ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Representations upon this subject have 
been made to the Federal Government 
through Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Berne. Papers will be laid on the 
Table. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER—THE WELLING- 
TON STATUE. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Who are the 
members of the General Committeee, 
and by whom appointed, referred to in 
the Report which has been presented to 
Parliament, of the executive Committee 
on the decoration of the new place at 
Hyde Park Corner; and, to what extent 
the Chief Commissioner has delegated 
his authority to the said General Com- 
mittee? The right hon. Baronet said, 
he saw by the Report which had been 
laid upon the Table that the Executive 
Committee appointed by the General 
Committee were in a position to make 
their Report to the General Committee ; 
that they had carefully weighed all the 
suggestions made by the General Com- 
mittee; and that the Executive Com- 
mittee were prepared to give their de- 
cision to the General Committee, and 
strongly recommended that the latter 
should give their adhesion to the con- 
clusions to which the Executive Com- 
mittee had been guided. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state if 
there is any precedent for presenting as 
a Parliamentary Paper the Report of a 
private Body not being a Department of 
the State ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The General 
Committee consisted of a considerable 
number of distinguished persons, whom 
the Prince of Wales invited to confer 
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with him on the subject. I think they 
numbered about 85 in all. I shall be 
quite prepared to supply the right hon. 
Baronet with the names, but I do not 
think it is necessary to give them to the 
public generally. I have delegated none 
of my powers either to the General Com- 
mittee or to the Executive Committee, 
and I am responsible alone for anything 
that may be done hereafter in the mat- 
ter. In reply to the Question of the 
noble Lord, I am not aware that there 
is any precedent one way or the other; 
but I was asked by some hon. Member 
to issue this document, and I agreed to 
do it. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Was it printed by Order of the House ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes, it 
was. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Who moved for it? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did. No; 
it was moved by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands). 

Mr. GORST asked whether the No- 
tice for the production of the Report 
was given by the hon. Member for 
Burnley in the usual way, and whether 
it appeared on the Papers of the 
House? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether the matter came before 
the Printing Committee over which the 
Speaker presided ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that a Motion 
for the production of the Report must 
have been made; but he could not recall 
the actual date when it was made. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL observed that 
the Return was made according to an 
Order of the House of Commons, dated 
April 8. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
subsequently asked whether a Minister 
could obtain from the House, without 
Notice, an Order for the printing of a 
document which was neither Depart- 
mental nor Ministerial, nor a command 
paper, but simply a private document? 
If a Minister could do so, he might have 
his speech to his constituents printed, or 
his election address, or any other frivolity 
of that kind. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is, 
undoubtedly, referring to a Paper pre- 
sented by the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, a Paper relating to his Depart- 
ment, which was presented by him in 
his quality of Minister without Notice. 


Improvements. 
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The right hon. Gentleman, in the course 
which he took, was only following a 
precedent which is constantly acted 
upon. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Ques- 
tion arose out of an answer which I 

ave to the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands). I quoted in my answer 
a Paper, and the han. Member asked 
me to lay it before the Howse. I be- 
lieve that a Minister who has quoted a 
document in the House is bound to lay 
it before the House. 


STATE OF IRELAND—MEETINGS OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE—INTRU- 
SION OF THE POLICE AT QUEENS- 
TOWN. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the case that detective 
policemen attended the last meeting of 
the Queenstown Branch of the Irish 
National League, and refused to with- 
draw when requested to do so; if so, 
upon whose instructions were they acting, 
and with what object; if they were 
acting on their own initiative, whether 
they will be informed that they exceeded 
their duty ; and, whether, in view of the 
frequent altercations that have occurred 
between the police and people, owing to 
the confusion in the minds of the police 
as to their duty in this respect, an 
explicit general instruction will be issued 
for the guidance of the police, in rela- 
tion to their attendance at private meet- 
ings of the Branches of the National 
League ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The meeting 
referred to in this Question was held in 
the Town Hall at Queenstown, and sum- 
moned by printed placards extensively 
posted throughout the town. A ser- 
geant and a constable attended by direc- 
tion of the District Inspector. There 
was no objection made to their entering 
the Hall, which appeared open to all. 
Two persons, however, objected to their 
remaining at the meeting, and proposed 
and seconded a resolution to that effect. 
But the Chairman declined to put the 
resolution to the meeting. He said he 
saw no reason why the police should not 
remain, as the meeting was not a secret 
one; and he invited them to take seats, 
which they accordingly did. On the 
general question, the police have in- 
structions. I do not think it necessary 
to issue fresh instructions; but I am 
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engaged in eoetergesery. ewes: the pre- 
sent instructions are thoroughly under- 
stood by all concerned, as they are in- 
tended to be understood by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, will he not con- 
sider the advisability of issuing warrants, 
es in the cases of searches for arms and 
documents, empowering the police to 
attend in certain special cases, so that 
persons could not be prosecuted for 
ejecting the police? There would then 
be no further difficulty. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I think the 
cases should be special cases. I will 
inquire into the matter. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION—LEGISLATION. 

Str ROBERT PEEL asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther, in view to the pledges of the 
Government, he has in contemplation to 
introduce, this Session, a Bill to make 
provision for the better prevention of 
Floods and for the Conservancy of 
Rivers ? 

Mr. DODSON: I do not quite know 
what are the pledges referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman. I only know that 
on February 11 I gave a by no means 
encouraging answer when asked whe- 
ther there would be iegislation on this 
very difficult and complicated question 
in the present Session. Since then, look- 
ing at the progress of Business, the 
prospect of being able to deal with 
the matter this year has not improved, 
and I am afraid that I should only be 
misleading the right hon. Gentleman 
and those who are interested in this sub- 
ject if I were to raise any expectations 
of legislation in the present Session. 


POST OFFICE—TELEPHONIC COM- 
MUNICATION. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Gray) asked the Postmaster General, If 
he can say before what day the Esti- 
mates for the Postal Telegraph Service 
will not be brought forward ; and, whe- 
ther he will have them submitted at such 
an hour as to afford opportunity for dis- 
cussing the policy of his Department to- 
wards the development of Telephone 
communication ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I think I may 
say, in answer to the Question put by the 
hon, Member on behalf of the hon, 
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Member for Carlow, that the Vote for 
the Postal Telegraph Service cannot be 
taken for a considerable time yet, and it 
would be quite premature to say at what 
hour. We shall, however, endeavour to 
suit the convenience of hon. Members 
when the Votes come on; but we shall 
go through the ordinary Civil Service 
Votes first. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS), LONGFORD—CASES IN 
GRANARD. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the complaints made in 
the district of Granard, county Long- 
ford, of inconvenience caused by the fact 
that claims for reduction of rent made in 
Granard are heard by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners in the town of Longford, many 
miles distant ; and, whether he will re- 
commend that Granard cases should be 
tried in Granard ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The instructions 
of the Land Commissioners to the As- 
sistant Commissioners are to hear cases 
from each Poor Law Union at the place 
most convenient to the suitors. The Land 
Commissioners are unable to say why 
the Longford Sub-Commission has ap- 
the hearing of Granard cases at 

ngford ; but they have communicated 
with them by the telegraph for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, but up to the pre- 
sent date they have received no reply. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—THE CHURCH 
IN WALES—DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 

First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 

having regard to the interest felt in the 

question by the people of Wales, he will 
give facilities to the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Swansea to bring forward his 

Motion on the Disestablishment of the 

Church in Wales during the present 

Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope my hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) may be favoured by fortune to 
secure a day which will ensure a proper 
discussion of the question which he has 
raised. With respect, however, to our 
giving facilities, I do not think we could 
consistently, in the present state of 
Public Business, give any for a Motion 
which we are not — to support. 
We are not quite ready to take charge 
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of a measure for the Disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, and thus add to 
the burdens with which we are laden at 
the present moment. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
“THE TIMES ”’ CORRESPONDENT AT 
KHARTOUM. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he could state the dates of the 
telegrams relating to Mr. Power leaving 
Khartoum which he referred to yes- 
terday ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The telegrams to Mr. Power authorizing 
him to leave Khartoum and his reply 
are, as I stated yesterday, to be found 
in ‘‘ Egypt,” No. 5, 1884. They are 
dated January 2 and 4. The telegram 
from Lord Granville to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, authorizing him to thank Mr. 
Power for his courage and public 
spirit—those are the words of the tele- 
gram—is also in ‘“‘ Egypt,” No. 5, under 
the date of January 24. I alluded to 
this subject, as I stated yesterday, in the 
debate on the Vote of Censure; but I 
made a fuller statement on March 15. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF KHARTOUM. 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister, Whe- 
ther it is convenient for him to state 
whether it is a fact that the Egyptian 
Government have abandoned the expe- 
dition on which they had decided for the 
relief of Khartoum owing to directions 
from Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I have 
not been informed of the fact. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman now, or if not 
convenient I will give Notice for Mon- 
day, whether the responsibility which 
the Government acknowledge with re- 
spect to the safety of General Gordon 
extends to the garrison who have so 
faithfully adhered to him? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will give Notice of the 
Question. 

Mr. J.LOWTHER: Cantheright hon. 
Gentleman give the House any informa- 
tion with respect to the present state of 
affairs in Berber and Khartoum ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no new 
intelligence in the possession of the Go- 
vernment, 
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THE IRISH VETERINARY DEPART- 
MENT. 

Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Hzaty) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he could state how 
many veterinary surgeons are at present 
on the staff and enrolled at Dublin 
Castle ; how many are of the Protestant 


' and how many of the Catholic religion; 


and, what qualifications are necessary 
for an appointment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There are 28 
veterinary surgeons employed under the 
Irish Privy Council Veterinary Depart- 
ment. The qualification held to be 
necessary for the appointment is that 
of a legally qualified veterinary sur- 
geon. Ihave already informed the hon. 
Member in whose name the Question 
stands that the question of religious pro- 
fession is in no way considered in re- 
ference to these appointments, and that 
the Government has no information 
whatever on the subject. 


ARMY—AMBULANCE DRILL. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he will consider 
whether the officers and men in each 
regiment of the Army might be systema- 
tically instructed in ambulance drill, and 
how to treat sick and wounded in the 
absence of medical assistance; and, if he 
is aware that ambulance classes are at- 
tached to many of our volunteer corps, 
police force, and also many manufac- 
turing establishments ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: In conse- 
quence of the continued indisposition of 
the Secretary of State for War, perhaps 
I may be allowed to reply for him that 
a General Order is about to be issued, 
which will, to a great extent, carry out 
the suggestions contained in the hon. 
Member’s Question. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: Is the Prime 
Minister in a position to say when the 
Navy Estimates will be taken? An en- 
gagement was made as regards the 
Navy and the Army Estimates that a 
night should be given for discussion in 
each case before Whitsuntide. 

Mx. GLADSTONE: We hope to be 
able to redeem the pledge then given. 
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Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : Oan 
the right hon. Gentleman state the course 
of Business for Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that on 
Monday the Motion that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee on the Fran- 
chise Bill would be made, and on Tues- 
day the Cattle Diseases Bill would be 
proceeded with. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us any- 
thing as to the Business on Thursday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say that this was not settled. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


—_—j——— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL. 


Mr. DODSON: The Government 
have, in accordance with the under- 
taking which I gave after the Division 
in Committee on the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill on Tuesday last, care- 
fully considered the course which they 
will take in regard to the Bill; and they 
have used their best endeavours to find 
some means to enable them to proceed 
with the Bill. As the result of our 
consideration, I shall propose another 
Amendment to Clause 1, which I will 
put on the Notice Paper to-day, and 
which will appear to-morrow. It will 
follow upon the decision at which the 
House arrived the other day, and which, 
of course, we cannot attempt to reverse. 
I will read to the House the words of 
the Amendment which I propose to 
move— 

“In Clause 1, line 14, after the words ‘ foreign 
country,’ to leave out the word ‘therein’ in 
line 17 inclusive, and to insert ‘ or any specified 
part thereof that, having regard to the sanitary 
condition of the animals therein or imported 
therefrom, to the laws made by such country 
for the regulation of the importation and ex- 
portation of animals, and for the prevention of 
the introduction and spread of disease, and to 
the administration of such laws, the circum- 
stances are such as to afford reasonable security 
against the importation therefrom of animals 
affected with foot-and-mouth disease.’ ’’ 


I may add, that if the House consents, 
we propose to proceed with the Com- 
mittee on the Bill at 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
the House was to understand that as a 
matter of course they were to sit at 2 
o’clock on Tuesday ? 
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Mr. DODSON: The House itself 
must appoint the Sitting. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ne 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


[BILL. 3.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he did 
not think it was necessary he should 
make any detailed statement. When the 
Bill relating to Corrupt Practices at Par- 
liamentary Elections was before the 
House last Session he received remon- 
strances from both sides of the House, 
complaining that no provision was made 
in that Bill for dealing with corrupt 
practices at municipal elections. It was 
pointed out to him that evils prevailed 
at those elections, and he recognized 
the justice of those remonstrances. He 
found, however, even with the generous 
support of the House, that to pass the 
Bill dealing with Parliamentary Elec- 
tions was a most difficult task, and, 
therefore, he felt it more advisable to 
postpone the measure dealing with mu- 
nicipal elections until this Session, so 
that he might learn from the experience 
of the Parliamentary Bill how far the 
feeling of the House would be willing to 
go with him in support of a Bill like the 
one now before'the House. He now sub- 
mitted the Bill confident that it would 
receive the same support given to the 
Parliamentary Bill. It would be re- 
membered that the Bill of last year 
dealt with corrupt practices by punitive 
clauses, and substantially those clauses 
would be found in the present Bill. He 
saw no reason why there should be a 
difference in such a matter where the 
offence was really the same. Then the Bill 
of last year prohibited certain classes of 
expenditure, and provisions of a similar 
character would be found in this Bill. 
The Bill of last year also contained a 
maximum schedule of expenditure; but 
he thought the House would see that it 
was impossible to apply a maximum scale 
to municipal elections, the expenditure 
at which, except in one or two cases, 
was not large. They ought, of course, 
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to make them as inexpensive as possi- 
ble, so that men of every class could 
enter the municipal bodies. There was 
a class lower than that which now were 
returned willing to enter into municipal 
bodies and take part in local govern- 
ment. He thought the House was 
bound to do all it could to make it easy 
for these classes to enter, and they ought 
not to throw obstacles in the way of 
persons who had a great stake in rela- 
tion to local affairs taking also a fair 
share in those affairs. He found, how- 
ever, that it was not so much the ex- 
penditure as the process of election that 
was the difficulty. Therefore he made 
no attempt to deal with the maximum 
scale. That was the exception, and 
substantially the Bill was the same as 
the Act relating to Parliamentary elec- 
tions. He would suggest the only pro- 
visions different from the Parliamentary 
Act. The first was as to where public 
meetings should be held. In the dis- 
cussion on the Parliamentary Bill, such 
a strong representation was made to him 
as to the difficulty of obtaining rooms 
for holding public meetings, other than 
those in connection with public-houses, 
in regard to county elections, that he 
felt compelled to withdraw the proposal ; 
but he had received so many respresenta- 
tions on the subject as to municipal elec- 
tions, that he had felt it necessary to in- 
troduce the prohibition into the Bill, be- 
cause it had been felt that, in a large 
number of cases, meetings were held in 
support of candidates whic were really 
for the benefit of the publican. But while 
he placed this clause in the Bill, if it could 
be shown in the course of the discussion 
that it produced greater inconvenience 
than benefit, he should, so far as he 
was personally concerned, be prepared 
to listen to the arguments of hon. Mem- 
bers. Respresentations had also been 
made to him that persons who were 
perfectly innocent had to bear the costs 
of the actions of their agents. When it 
was recollected that it was made obliga- 
tory on persons, if elected, to enter the 
municipal body, they ought not to add 
burdens which might prevent them from 
becoming candidates. The proposition 
in the Bill was that where a person had 
not himself taken part in any corrupt 
practice some relief should be given to 
him with respect to the payment of 
those heavy costs. If corrupt practices 
extensively prevailed, then the commu- 
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nity should pay the costs. If other 
persons bribed for the candidate, then 
those persons should pay. He had en- 
deavoured to extend the provisions of 
this Bill not only to municipal elections, 
but cognate elections, such as Boards of 
Guardians and Local Boards. The rest 
of the Bill, which had only some 36 
clauses, followed so closely the Parlia- 
mentary Bill, as it left that House, with 
the concurrence of the majority, that he 
did not think it necessary to go over it 
clause by clause. He thought it almost 
a duty to present the Bill to the House, 
for if some such measure as that sug- 
gested should not become law, all the 
labours of last Session would be of little 
avail, inconsequence of their having what 
he might call one hole unstopped; and 
the only change would be that corrupt 
practices would be shifted from Parlia- 


“mentary to municipal elections. He 


thought experience justified him in say- 
ing that the Bill was not framed to aid 
any political Party, and that the Act of 
last year was wisely framed. In this, 
as in the other measure, he had endea- 
voured to be guided by gentlemen of 
experience, and he would gladly re- 
ceive suggestions for its improvement 
from whatever quarter of the House 
they came. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was sure the hon. and learned Member 
had been impelled by a sense of duty to 
introduce the measure, for everyone 
knew that bribery at municipal elections 
might be carried on for the express pur- 
pose of political corruption. He was 
glad also to hear that the Attorney Ge- 
neral was willing to receive suggestions 
from any part of the House for its im- 
provement. As to the former Bill, it 
had not yet been subjected to the test 
of a General Election, though so far as 
they had been able to learn it had 
worked well at bye-elections. At the 
time when the Corrupt Practices Bill 
was introduced great stress was laid on 
the principle of a maximum expendi- 
ture. Why had that principle entirely 
disappeared? It was just as important 
in municipal as in Parliamentary elec- 
tions to say that a certain amount should 
be spent and no more. He had had no 
experience in municipal elections; he 
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was happy to say he knew nothing about 
them ; Dat this point certainly would 
demand the consideration of the House. 
He regretted the proposal that the Bill 
should be referred to a Standing Com- 
mittee, and could see no reason why it 
could not be dealt with in the House, 
where they had Representatives of all 
the great boroughs. This was a matter 
specially requiring to be treated by the 
whole House, and he should oppose any 
attempt to transfer it to the Standing 
Committee. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
House should bear in mind the fact that 
the Act of last year imposed very severe 
penalties, which should not be carried 
further than the nature of the case 
required. They might reasonably be 
applied to municipal elections, which 
were generally of a political character, 
and frequently connected with those for 
Parliamentary purposes; but the elec- 
tions for School Boards, Boards of 
Health, or Guardians, were totally dif- 
ferent matters, and it was unwise and 
unjust to expose persons who came for- 
ward to fulfil those duties to the heavy 
penalties of the Act which might be in- 
curred by very slight inadvertence. He 
trusted, therefore, that, under any cir- 
cumstances, electionsof this nature would 
be omitted from the Bill. 

Mr. FIRTH asked why in this, in 
common with all previous Municipality 
Bills, London was to be excluded,? He 
could see no reason why it should be, 
except, perhaps, the great natural virtue 
of its citizens. They were promised, 
indeed, a London Government Bill ; but 
if they were so unfortunate as not to 
obtain it, they ought not to be excluded 
from the benefits of this one. At elec- 
tions in the City of London votes had 
been bought and sold as completely as 
sheep in the open market. [Mr. War- 
ton: Oh, oh!} The hon. and learned 
Member objected to his statement. It 
was done in the ward of Portsoken at 
the last election but one, and if the hon. 
and learned Member would refer to Zhe 
City Press, the organ of the Corporation, 
he would find what he had said was a 
fact. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he desired to con- 
gratulate the Attorney General on the 
introduction of this Bill. Any measure 
dealing with corrupt practices at Par- 
liamentary elections must necessarily be 
supplemented by a measure like this, 
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and he was glad the Government had 
seen their way to introducing it early in 
the Session, and seemed disposed to 
carry it through. The Attorney Gene- 
ral had mentioned two points of diffe- 
rence in the new Bill, and in both cases 
they were an improvement on the for- 
mer. In the first place, meetings in 
public-houses, where, in fact, the whole 
of the corrupt practices took place, were 
prohibited, and the cost of the proceed- 
ings were in certain cases thrown upon 
the constituency or the corrupt agents, 
instead of the unseated candidate, when 
personally innocent. He would, how- 
ever, suggest that it was hardly satisfac- 
tory that the person incriminated should 
be precluded from having an appeal; but 
otherwise he thought it right and useful 
to be able to hold in terror over these gen- 
tlemen the extreme probability that they 
would have to pay for their malpractices. 
He would join very strongly in the re- 
presentation of his right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) as to the policy 
of sending this measure to a Standing 
Committee. The Attorney General him- 
self had not said why he thought it de- 
sirable to do so. The measure had 
very little to do with law, except in so 
far as that every measure which came 
before the House had something to do 
with a change in thelaw. He would 
suggest that it might just as well be 
sent to the Standing Committee on 
Trade, which had nothing to do at the 
present moment, and which would have 
the advantage of again being led by the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
was well acquainted with every sort of 
electioneering, and whose experience 
might prove useful in the matter. He 
confessed that he would be extremely 
sorry to see this measure run the risk 
of getting into the troubled waters of a 
Standing Committee, and he would, 
therefore, venture when the question 
came up to challenge the proposal. He 
hoped, however, that the Attorney Ge- 
neral, after what he had heard, and 
what he would hear in that debate, 
would be led to alter the conclusion to 
which he had come. The House ought 
to take a Bill of this sort in hand with 
great vigour and decision, and he 
thought that on Constitutional grounds 
the measure should remain under the 
consideration of the House. The result 
would be better if it were discussed in 
Committee of the Whole House, rather 
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than committed to a delegated body 


such as a Grand Committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he held that 
if the Bill was to be passed at all it 
must go to a Grand Committee. He 
understood it was proposed to make the 
Bill applicable to Scotland. He should 
like to know if that were the case, and 
how it was intended to proceed with the 
introduction of clauses giving effect to 
the intention ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that it was intended to 
extend the Bill to Scotland. There 
would be no difficulty in introducing the 
necessary clauses. 

Mr. GORST said, he also cordially 
concurred in the admiration expressed 
with reference to the principle of the 
Bill. He, however, maintained that the 
success of the Act of last year was en- 
tirely due to the limitation of expenses. 
He doubted whether the present Bill 
would be successful unless the expenses 
were similarly limited. Bribery had 
been undoubtedly committed in muni- 
cipal elections with a view to subsequent 
Parliamentary elections, and the present 
Bill would not put a stop to the practice. 
A clause should be inserted to limit the 
expenditure. With that addition, he 
thought that the Bill would work as well 
as that of last year. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he was afraid that the Attorney General 
would be disappointed in his hope that 
the Bill would bring forward a better 
class of men for municipal elections. 
There was a great deal of corruption 
going on that was done, not by indi- 
viduals, but by collective bodies, who 
had the control of charity and other 
funds, and he doubted whether the Bill 
would reach those cases. He did not 
see any reason why London should have 
been exempted from the action of the 
Bill ; but still, in his opinion, the Bill 
was distinctly a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. STOREY said, he thought there 
was a good deal in what had just fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) with reference to 
the limitation of expenditure at these 
elections. He, too, wished to take this 
opportunity of pressing upon the Go- 
vernment that in such a Bill it was ab- 
solutely necessary that a clause limiting 
the expenditure should be inserted. The 
misfortune in this matter was that the 
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comparatively speaking, no experience, 
except in reference to elections in small 
boroughs, and, as all knew, the circum- 
stances therein were certainly dissimilar 
to the circumstances of large towns. He 
understood the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General also to say just now that 
such a thing as large expenditure over 
municipal elections was not common. 
Well, if he correctly apprehended what 
he said, he could only say that he spoke 
in total ignorance of the subject. Why, 
he knew of an election in a Midland town 
only a few months ago where in a single 
ward of the borough, which had at least 
12 wards, there was in that single ward 
an expenditure by two candidates of £700 
in order to settle which of them should 
represent it. Nor was that an excep- 
tional case. He had known in his own 
experience in various towns very large 
expenditure at such elections — sums 
spent varying from £100, £200, and £250 
—ina single ward. Now, if these sums 
were multiplied by the number of wards 
in the towns—and very often at the No- 
vember ward contests there were elec- 
tions in all the wards of a borough—they 
got absolutely a much larger sum spent 
in the month of November in municipal 
elections than could be spent in Parlia- 
mentary Elections. He therefore im- 
pressed very strongly on the Attorney 
General—having had, he was sorry to 
say, very large experience in such mat- 
ters in more than one town—the abso- 
lute necessity there was of providing for 
the limitation of the expenditure at these 
elections. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that the expendi- 
ture in ward elections did not always 
fall on the candidates. The amount ne- 
cessary was to some extent obtained by 
large subscriptions, and that money un- 
doubtedly was employed to influence 
voters. In small boroughs, if a legal 
limit were put on expenditure at muni- 
cipal elections, and that limit was ex- 
ceeded, it would be difficult to find any- 
body to prosecute, especially as he 
might be floored on some technical 
point and have to pay very heavy costs. 
No doubt, there was excitement at muni- 
cipal elections; but it was nothing as 
compared with the excitement at Parlia- 
mentary elections. However strict were 
the rules laid down in that matter, they 
would be evaded in small places, al- 


though in large towns, like Manchester 
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or Liverpool, where political feeling ran 
high, they might get men who would 
prosecute. In a small town, if a trades- 
man prosecuted another for bribery his 
business would go at once, and he 
would not deem it prudent in his own 
interest to do so. [The Arrorney 
GzneraL (Sir Henry James) was here 
understood to refer the hon. Member 
to the clause relating to the Public 
Prosecutor.}] That was all very well; 
but who would move the Public Prose- 
cutor to prosecute? No doubt, the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill of last year had done 
a great deal of good. He witnessed the 
late contested election at Brighton, and 
had been at many similar results at 
Brighton before that, ard he had never 
known any election there, at which 
there was less display of colours, less 
posting, or less expense incurred, than 
at the last Parliamentary contest. In 
conclusion, he would not oppose the 
second reading of that Bill, but at the 
same time he would urge that it should 
be considered in Committee of the 
Whole House, and not relegated to a 
Grand Committee. Why it should be 
sent to a Grand Committee he could not 
conceive, unless it were that the At- 
torney General desired to give the Com- 
mittee work. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he agreed in 
the opinion that generally speaking the 
Bill was an improvement on the Bill of 
last Session. If he understood its prin- 
ciple correctly, it brought punishment 
more directly home to the actual offender 
and protected the innocent. There were, 
however, two alterations in the Bill to 
which the Attorney General had not al- 
luded. Upon the Corrupt Practices Bill 
of last Session there was a long discus- 
sion as to the policy of allowing election 
meetings to be held at political clubs, 
and the result was that an exception was 
made in favour of those clubs in regard 
to meetings. In the present Bill, how- 
ever, there was no suggestion in favour 
of political clubs. That he thought was 
a mistake. He agreed that the holding 
of such meetings at public-houses was 
most objectionable; but if buildings were 
erected where meetings might be held 
without the corrupting influences of 
public-houses, he could not see why they 
should not be utilized for municipal, in 
the same way as for Parliamentary elec- 
tions. That Bill affected every man in 
the House, and he thought that the 
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whole House ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of considering it in Committee. 
He generally approved of the measure, 
and would give the Attorney General 
every aid in his power in passing it. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he regarded that Bill as one that was 
eminently fitted to be referred to the 
tribunal of a Grand Committee, and he 
believed that the Government had exer- 
cised a very wise discretion in proposing 
that it should be sent to such a Com- 
mittee. He, at the same time, took the 
opportunity of saying that he thought the 
Bill went unnecessarily far; and while 
he cordially agreed in the expediency of 
extending the Corrupt Practices Act to 
municipal elections, he could not see that 
it was requisite to apply all its provisions 
to the election of Poor Law Guardians 
and members of School Boards. They 
had to be careful in legislation of that 
kind not to lay traps for innocent per- 
sons, who might, for some trivial act 
connected with these minor elections, be 
exposed to very heavy penalties. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, he had not intended to speak in 
that debate ; but since he came down to 
the House he understood that a serious 
charge had been made against the con- 
stituency which he had the honour to 
represent. He was told that the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) had 
said that at municipal elections in the 
City of London votes were bought 
and sold as sheep were bought and 
sold in the market. He would ask, 
then, how it was that year by year in 
the various municipal wards of the City 
of London men were elected without 
any contest? There were, he thought, 
only two or three contests on last St. 
Thomas’s Day in the City, and for one 
of those contests the hon. Member for 
Chelsea was responsible, because that 
hon. Member brought a friend into the 
ward to contest the seat of a much- 
honoured member of the Common Coun- 
cil, a strong Liberal in politics. In 
all the wards the same men were gene- 
rally elected from year to year. In cor- 
rupt Parliamentary boroughs there was 
always a contest—they did not like 
‘dry elections.” If the constituency 
of the City of London were corrupt, why 
was it that they had not contests? He 
repudiated the statement of the hon. 
Member because it had been made in 
the House. Of what the hon. Member 
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said out of the House he did not take 
any notice. The hon. Member for Chel- 
sea was a man of high honour, but he 
had a craze about the City of London; 
and if the hon. Gentleman were told 
that either his hon. Friend and Brother 
Alderman opposite the Member for Fins- 
bury (Sir Andrew Lusk) or he (the Lord 
Mayor) had poisoned their grandmother, 
he would believe it like a shot. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was afraid 
the Bill would not work without a white- 
washing clause with respect to past cor- 
rupt transactions similar to the one in 
the Act of last Session. There was 
always an aversion on either side to 
have past elections looked into, so that, 
without one, unless the party workers 
on both sides were free from the risk of 
having old events opened up, they would 
never be able to start on a better foot- 
ing. He wished to join in the protest 
against sending this Bill to a Grand 
Committee. When the Committees were 
formed they were divided into two classes 
—a Committee on Law and a Committee 
on Trade. He defied anyone to bring 
this Bill within the definition of matters 
proper for the Committee on Law. It 
would be as easy to bring it within the 
scope of the Committee on Trade. It 
seemed to him that, with respect to 
these Committees, if the work of the 
Committees was not limited to Bills 
having relation to the subjects with 
which they were intended to be exclu- 
sively occupied, it would soon come to 
be the prerogative of certain Ministers 
of the Crown to send all Bills introduced 
by them to Grand Committees. This 
course of proceeding might be used in 
derogation of the Privileges of the 
House. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he hoped 
the Attorney General would consider the 
question regarding the maximum limit 
of expenditure. Coming, as he did, 
from a large city, and familiar as he 
was with the fact that there wasa large 
expenditure in times of municipal elec- 
tions, he should be very much disap- 
pointed if the Bill of this year was 
different from the measure of last year. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
struck with the tone assumed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in reference to the 
sending of Bills to Grand Committees. 
He had been especially struck with the 
opinion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
ferT anarkshire(SirEdward Colebrooke), 
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who spoke of the Bill as being admi- 
rably suited for reference to a Grand 
Committee. The reasons which had 
been given clashed somewhat harshly 
with a great deal of somewhat ex- 
aggerated language to which the House 
had been compelled to listen not long ago 
as to the great improvement which might 
be confidently expected in their method 
of conducting Business by making use 
of those Grand Committees. The hon. 
Baronet had said that this Bill dealt 
with a subject which had been com- 
pletely thrashed out, and was, therefore, 
capable of being dealt with in a Grand 
Committee. Hon. Members who had 
to listen to the discussions respecting 
the great principle of devolution must 
have had their original anticipations 
shaken when a staunch supporter of the 
Ministry defended the reference of a Bill 
to a Grand Committee on the ground 
that it dealt with a subject already 
thrashed out, and, therefore, would not 
introduce any political controversy. He 
thought the House would do well to 
consider how it initiated again this 
Session the system which had failed— 
the system of so-called devolution. 
What had been the result of the system 
last year? Hon. Members knew per- 
fectly well that the so-called Grand 
Committees were universally admitted 
to be merely overgrown Select Com- 
mittees, incapable of applying their 
energies to matters of detail with the 
force and the weight which a Select 
Committee was known to possess. When 
a Bill was referred to a so-called Grand 
Committee it had, for all practical pur- 
poses, been withdrawn from the cogni- 
zance of the House until the. measure 
had reached such a stage as to have 
secured for all practical purposes its 
passage intolaw. As to the system of 
Grand Committees, however, it was not 
his intention to refer to the principle of 
it in any detail. He thought that when 
the House was asked by the Govern- 
ment, by Notice publicly given, to with- 
draw a measure from the immediate 
cognizance of the House, and to refer it 
to a Tribunal which, not only the Mem- 
bers of the House, but every person who 
was capable of forming an intelligent 
view of the conduct of Public Business, 
had admitted to have signally failed in 
carrying out the original high anticipa- 
tions of its authors, the House ought to be 
very careful. The Attorney General had 
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had appeals made to him to reconsider 
what he ventured to say was a most un- 
wise resolve on his part, to refer this 
Bill to a Grand Committee. This was 
a matter which closely concerned a large 
number of their constituents, and it was 
a subject which was likely to form a 
topic of correspondence already suffi- 
ciently large with hon. Members. Those 
Members, therefore, who were not upon 
these so-called Grand Committees, would 
feel it their duty at the various stages 
open to them to exercise their position 
as independent Members of the House 
to open up any question which they 
might consider worthy to be dealt with 
by the House itself, whether or not 
attempts might have been previously 
made to dispose of those questions be- 
fore another Tribunal. If the Attorney 
General had any corner in his mind open 
for the reconsideration of his determina- 
tion, he hoped he would, while there 
was yet time, avoid being led into an- 
other of those fiascoes which he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) regretted to think had suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing so large a share 
of the invaluable time and energies of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the Bill was eminently fitted to 
go before a Grand Committee, and that 
the gloomy anticipations of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite who objected to this course 
amounted, he would not say to Obstruc- 
tion, but, at all events, to a denial to 
that House of the power of carrying 
through any kind of secondary legisla- 
tion. If the system of Grand Commit- 
tees had not fulfilled the expectations 
entertained of it, the reason was that 
the system had not been carried far 
enough; and he believed that until they 
consented to refer the greater number of 
the Bills that came before the House to 
Grand Committees, the House would 
never again get into working order. 
They wanted a radical reform of the 
procedure of the House in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he entirely dis- 
agreed with the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. Having served on a 
Grand Committee, he knew what waste 
of time it was for any person whose 
time was worth anything to serve on 
those Committees, and how much they 
withdrew the subjects submitted to 
them from the proper consideration 
of the House. He joined with the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) 
in appealing to the Attorney General 
to withdraw this Bill from the con- 
sideration of the Grand Committee. 
The Corrupt Practices Act, which had 
been, to a great extent, a success, was 
so because it had the cordial support of 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House. Both sides of the House 
were equally wishful to so amend the 
Corrupt Practices Act that it might be 
effective to prevent corruption. It was 
the desire of both sides that it should 
be a workable Act. It was far better, 
he thought, that the House should re- 
turn to its old principle, and have mea- 
sures discussed in the House rather than 
send them to the Grand Committees. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought that, 
on the whole, the discussions which took 
place upon the Bankruptcy Bill last year 
in Grand Committee were of an emi- 
nently practical character. He was sorry 
he could not agree with hon. Gentlemen 
on his side of the House in thinking that 
this Bill should not be referred to a 
Grand Committee. They were all of 
opinion that the principle of the Bill 
was of a sound nature, and that some 
such measure should be passed into law ; 
but there was very little chance of the 
Bill becoming law this Session, unless it 
was referred to a Grand Committee. 
The measure was of a non-contentious 
character, and all Members of the House 
were interested in seeing that the wheels 
of the House of Commons were greased, 
in order to enable them to pass a mea- 
sure which the country expected them 
to pass. If, therefore, a Division should 
be taken now, he, for one, should vote 
for the reference of the Bill to a Grand 
Committee. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would appeal to the House to allow 
the matter to be decided now. The 
House had met at 2 o’clock to dispose 
of a Bill upon which there was really 
no practical difference of opinion, and 
almost every Member who had spoken 
on both sides had concurred in the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and that it ought to be 
passed. They had then been four hours 
and a-half in the House, and had not 
yet come to a decision on the second 
reading. He hoped, at all events, the 
Bill might be allowed to be read a 
second time, and then before the Sitting 
closed they might determine the other 
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question of referring it to a Grand Com- 
mittee. It would not be to the credit 
of the House if, when such a Bill was 
before it, the Sitting should close with- 
out judgment having been pronounced 
upon it. 

Mr. HICKS said, that hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House 
were quite as anxious as hon. Members 
on the Ministerial side to support any 
measure which would put down corrup- 
tion. The support the Government had 
received last year in the passage of the 
Bill dealing with the election of Mem- 
bers to that House ought to have taught 
them that they might safely trust the 
present Bill to a full Committee of the 
House. Ifthe Attorney General would 
assent to the suggestion made to him, 
and withdraw his intention to send this 
Bill to a Grand Committee, he was quite 
sure that the discussion might at once 
stop, and that the Bill, having been read 
a second time, might go to a Committee 
of the Whole House and very soon be 
worked into a measure satisfactory to all 
parties. If the Bill was referred to a 
Grand Committee, it would have to be 
again discussed when it returned, and it 
would be far better to have it conducted 
in the old Constitutional way in that 
House. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he doubted very 
much if such a thing as corrupt practice 
at municipal elections existed in Ireland. 
The idea of spending money in that way 
would never occur to people in that 
country. He believed if the Govern- 
ment had stated, when the proposal to 
institute Grand Committees was before 
the House, that such measures as this 
would be referred to those Committees, 
they would not have obtained half the 
support they had received. This Bill 
was not at all required in ireland, and 
they thought they had already a suffi- 
cient number of Bills with pains and 
penalties in that country. He might, 
therefore, inform the Home Secretary 
of the intention of the Irish Members to 
move that the Bill should not apply to 
Treland. 

Mr. WARTON said, he objected to 
the reference of this Bill to a Grand 
Committee on the ground that the Go- 
vernment were preventing the House 
from having its rights. The House had 
a right to full and ample discussions on 
the stage of the second reading, and on 
the Motion to go into Committee; but 
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that right seemed to have been tem- 
porarily lost. The penalities in this Bill 
were excessive; and he wished also to 
point out that the Attorney General was 
inconsistent with his proposals last year. 
Why, for instance, should the House of 
Commons be asked to treat the Licensed 
Victuallers’ trade with contempt? Why 
did the Attorney General think it right 
one year, and wrong another, that meet- 
ings should be held in public-houses ? 
Why was it that he now said he would 
not have meetings in public-houses, ‘‘be- 
cause municipal elections were rather 
rough affairs?” 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—o—_ 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuampertarn, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to Birmingham and Aston 
Tramways, Blackpool Tramways, Bootle-cum- 
Linacre Corporation Tramway, Cardiff Tram- 
ways (Extensions), Dudley, Sedgley, and Wol- 
verhampton Tramways, Liverpool Corporation 
Tram ways (Extensions), and Nottingham Tram- 
ways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN and Mr. Joun Howtos. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 180.] 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ee ae 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LOCAL AND IMPERIAL TAXATION. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
composition of the Public Revenue ; and 
to move— 


‘That, accepting the principle which would 
adjust every man’s taxation to his ability, this 
House desires that local and Imperial Taxation 
shall (whenever they are coincident) be levied 
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ne a common basis and by a common measure 
of value ; that Imperial Taxes shall, as regards 
the products of property, be (like local rates) 
charged upon their net or rateable annual value ; 
and that industrial incomes shall be allowed, 
prior to assessment for Income Tax, an abate- 
ment, in compensation. of their perishable 
nature,” 

said, the question was one which affected 
several very important interests in the 
country, and had an important bearing, 
not only upon the levying of Imperial 
and local taxation, but also upon their 
administration and expenditure. Taxa- 
tion and Revenue were too often regarded 
as convertible terms; and the amounts 
of the entries under the head of Ex- 
penditure in the official Statements of 
‘* Public Income and Expenditure ” were 
assumed to be derived from the taxation 
of the country. This was very far from 
being the case. Of the £89,000,000 
standing under the head of Income, 
£12,000,000 were repayments and cross 
entries, reducing the actual “ In- 
come” in 1888-4 to £77,000,000, from 
which again must be deducted the re- 
venue from ‘‘ Crown Services,” ‘‘ Crown 
Rights,” and ‘‘Crown Lands.” The 
sum actually raised by taxation was 
£73,000,000, of which the Income Tax 
contributed £12,000,000. It was espe- 
cially to the Income Tax that he invited 
the attention of the House through the 
Resolution which proposed to adjust its 
assessment to the principle upon which 
local rates to the amount of £28,000,000 
were already levied. How should the 
National Income be raised? To his 
mind, nothing was more obvious than 
that it should be the result of an aggre- 
gation of certain portions taken rateably 
from allindividualincomes. The State, 
in the levying of that income, ought to 
be guided by the principle laid down by 
Adam Smith, ‘‘ that every subject should 
be taxed in proportion to his ability ’”— 
that was, ‘‘in proportion to the revenue 
he enjoyed under the protection of the 
State.” And it would be observed that 
the ability to expend, or, practically, ex- 
penditure, was the interpretation of 
Adam Smith’saxiom. The Income Tax 
was, unhappily, not levied upon this 
sound principle, for it taxed at theirnomi- 
nal amounts of £1,200, incomes so widely 
different as these—A capitalist had a 
mortgage yielding him net £1,200; a 
landowner, out of a nominal rental of 
£1,200, had £1,100 net; a houseowner, 
out of £1,200, had but £1,000 net; and 
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a millowner, out of a rental of £1,200, 
had £800 net. This inequality was the 
more marked in the case of incomes 
derived from landed property, which 
might be so heavily mortgaged, or 
otherwise encumbered, that the no- 
minal owner, when he had paid interest 
on the mortgages and tax on the sup- 
posed income, would have hardly any 
residue. Take the case of a houseowner 
with his nominal rental of £1,200 re- 
duced by outgoingsto £900. He might 
owe £900 as interest on a mortgage, and 
he had to pay out of his net residue of 
£100, Income Tax on £300, or in a ratio 
thrice as large as that of the capi- 
talist mortgagee. A landowner with a 
burthened property would be in the 
same position, or worse, for with the 
present reduction of rents he might be 
compelled to pay Income Tax on the 
outgoings of his land without having 
any residue on which to live. The 
remedy was obvious—simply to levy 
the taxation, not on the nominal value, 
but on the rateable net value. Passing 
from the owners of property of this 
nature, he would refer to the case of 
owners of industrial incomes, those 
living by the exercise of their skill 
and intelligence, such as barristers or 
officials of that House, who were taxed 
upon the whole of their receipts. He 
would ask, on behalf of all classes earn- 
ing industrial incomes, such an amount 
of remission of taxation as would place 
them in a position of safety as regarded 
the future—that was, in the same posi- 
tion relatively as the owners of real 
property, who, in the case of local rates, 
enjoyed reductions of from 10 to 33 per 
cent. His proposal was that all purely 
industrial gains be allowed an abate- 
ment of one-third to place them on an 
equality with the net results of the rents 
of real property. This concession would 
be nothing more than carrying out the 
principles enunciated by Adam Smith, 
and it was merely extending to industrial 
earnings the same principle of assessment 
which the House had already adopted on 
the subject of local taxation. He wanted 
to know why was it that the principle 
which had been declared by the House 
to be right, sound, and just, to be scien- 
tifically true, and to be equal as between 
individuals in respect of their property, 
was to be denied in the taxation of the 
same properties for the Queen’s taxes? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department would 
know that, in his Department, in the 
case of determining licences or qualifica- 
tions which depended upon a certain 
amount of value, the decisions were 
determined on the rateable value; and 
he would, therefore, call upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to support him in ex- 
tending the same enlightened policy to 
the levy of taxes. He would now refer 
to the important decision of the House 
of Lords in the case of ‘‘ Dobbs vr. The 
Grand Junction Waterworks Company” 
—a decision which gave to his cause a 
force which no indifference or sophistry 
could resist. In delivering that decision, 
Lord Bramwell said— 

“ What is the meaning of ‘ Annual Value?’ 
We may safely adopt the definition (in 6 & 7 
Will. IV. c. 96, 1836), viz., the rent at which 
it would let free of all usual tenants’ rates 
and taxes, and deducting therefrom the probable 
average annual cost of the repairs, insurance, 
and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain 
them in a state to command such rent. ‘This is 
their value, this is the value, the net, the only 


* Value’ means ‘ net value,’ ‘net 
value’ means ‘ value.’ ”’ 
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It was upon that decision that he placed 
his hope and confidence ; and he thought 
the House, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment, would not continue to shut their 
ears and eyes to the evidence of such 
a decision with reference to the adminis- 
tration of that important branch of the 
Revenue which constituted the Queen’s 
taxes. It was right to deduct from 
industrial earnings previous to their 
assessment the proportion which would 
be equivalent to their renovation or per- 
manence. The millowner was allowed 
a deduction of 33 per cent on his 
machinery; but the professional man, 
who might be called a‘‘human mill,” 
as perishable as the other, was charged 
upon the gross income he received. 
The man himself could not be replaced, 
but his income might be; he could 
secure to his family the same amount 
which he could now spare out of his 
earnings. As regarded the question 
of what the amount should be, very 
able actuaries and students of scien- 
tific taxation had determined that 
one-half of an industrial income would 
not be an excessive amount to allow as 
a reduction for taxation. His (Mr. 
Hubbard’s) calculation was that a prac- 
tising barrister, earning £1,200 a-year, 
should lay by one-third of it, say, in a 
policy of insurance, as a provision for 
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his family. That would be simply carry- 
ing out a principle which had been 
adopted—namely, to allow a deduction 
from income not exceeding one-sixth for 
Income Tax. The only defect in that 
clause was that one-sixth was not enough; 
it should be not less than one-third ; 
and it was also absurd to bind people 
down to insurance as the only means of 
providing for their families. Govern- 
ment, and the Prime Minister him- 
self, had already accepted the prin- 
ciple in the case of a premium for 
insurance. One advantage of the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal which he placed 
before the House would be that it 
would bring into harmony the two great 
branches of public Revenue—the local 
rates, amounting to £28,000,000, and 
the Income Tax to £10,000,000 or 
£12,000,000 more; and it would bring 
them under the same valuation list 
and a common collection, which would 
be a source of great economy, and 
save the taxpayer a large amount of 
molestation, as he would have one 
instead of two visits from the col- 
lector. The necessity for introducing 
some method which should relieve the 
taxpayer under the Income Tax was un- 
avoidable, for the amount of demo- 
ralization it had caused was hardly to 
be described. In by no meats a distant 
Report on the Income Tax Revenue, it 
was stated that of the amounts which 
should be returned under Schedule D 
only 44 per cent came under charge. 
That was a frightful picture, for as 
Schedule D was the result of self-assess- 
ment, it really pointed to fraud. More- 
over, this violation of honesty and truth 
in the Return was provoked by the in- 
justice of the tax itself. So completely 
had some become reconciled to these 
disgraceful consequences of the tax that 
Mr. Lowe, when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, stated that people had the 
remedy in their own hands; and why 
should the Government care about it? 
He protested against the continuance of 
a system which demoralized both the 
administrators and the victims of the 
tax. Instances had been known of high 
officials counselling their subordinates 
not to inform the public of their rights, 
but to allow the taxpayer to pay far 
beyond his legal liability. But was the 
Income Tax a tax which could be done 
away with? The Prime Minister, some 
years ago, gave the people to under- 
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stand that the Income Tax would be 
repealed; and he mentioned the other 
day, in a letter printed in The Times, 
that at the time he expressed that opi- 
nion the finances of the country were in 
such a state as to make the repeal of 
the Income Tax a very probable event. 
He (Mr. Hubbard) had no doubt the 
Prime Minister said that with perfect 
sincerity ; but what he (Mr. Hubbard) 
had to say was, that he was not the best 
doctor who killed the patient. The best 
doctor was he who cured. If the In- 
come Tax were repealed, he wanted to 
know by what means they would bring 
the enormous wealth of traders under 
contribution to the service of the State. 
The Income Tax was the only tax 
which reached the owners of vast in- 
comes who might spend them in dissi- 
pation in Paris or elsewhere abroad ; 
and it was the only way of reaching the 
large Corporations. What was required 
was a re-adjustment of the tax; and he 
was in favour of the tax being main- 
tained, because it was the only means 
by which all classes of the community 
could, according to their ability, be 
brought under a charge for the general 
service of the State. It was objected 
that the effect of his proposal would be 
to increase the burdens of the large 
capitalists, while lightening those of 
other classes. That was undoubtedly 
so; but no one could justly complain if 
those who were undertaxed had their 
burdens equalized with those who were 
overtaxed. No doubt, one class would 
feel the operation of the change, and 
that was the rich capitalist class; they 
would be more heavily charged, while, 
on the other hand, it would relieve those 
who lived by their brains and industry. 
It would weigh heavily on the idle per- 
manent income, and relieve the industrial 
but perishable income. They could not 
readjust an unequally distributed burden 
without its pressing upon some more 
severely than it did before. If A, E, I, 
O, and U were engaged to carry between 
them a given load, upon equal terms, 
and it was presently discovered that A, 
E, and I had been carrying more than 
their share, it was obvious that O and U 
would, under an equal distribution of the 
load, carry more than they did before. In 
this matter he had been moved solely by 
a desire to do his duty for the benefit 
of the country ; and he trusted the Prime 
Minister would see his way to the intro- 
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duction of a measure which would har- 
monize and combine the system of public 
taxes and local rates so as to make them 
more just and satisfactory. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer also would be able to 
approve of a scheme which their own 
experienced officials were quite compe- 
tent to carry out, which would remove 
all the inequalities and grievances under 
which the taxpayers now labour, and 
would substitute, for a system unjust, 
unequal, and demoralizing, one which 
would raise a portion of the Revenue 
easily and effectively as regarded the 
Crown, and acceptably and satisfactorily 
as regarded the taxpayer. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the Re- 
solution of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. TOMLINSON seconded the Re- 
solution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“accepting the principle which would adjust 
every man’s taxation to his ability, this House 
desires that Local and Imperial Taxation shall 
(whenever they are coincident) be levied upon 
a common basis and by a common measure of 
value; that Imperial Taxes shall, as regards the 
products of property, be (like local rates) charged 
upon their net or rateable annual value, and 
that industrial incomes shall be allowed, prior 
to assessment for Income Tax, an abatement, 
in compensation of their perishable nature,’’— 
(Mr. J. G. Hubbard,’ 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my remarks 
on the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be partly critical and partly 
apologetic; but before I proceed to 
them I wish to make an observation as 
to the circumstances under which this 
Motion has been made. Yesterday, with 
a perfectly good conscience and a firm 
conviction, the right hon. Gentleman 
made a Motion, and stated to the House 
that he had to call attention to a defi- 
nite matter of urgent public importance, 
and full 40 Gentlemon from the division 
of the House opposite to that in which I 
have the honour to sit rose to their feet 
to support the assertion of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the discussion he pro- 
posed to bring on to-night was a defi- 
nite matter of urgent public importance, 
The right hon. Gentleman has brought 
on his Motion, has delivered his speech, 
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and the numbers present in that division 
of the House which yielded yesterday, 
with such ease, 40 Members to make 
that assertion of the urgency of the sub- 
ject have varied from between three to 
six. [Mr. Warton: No.] I am stating 
matters of fact, which cannot be shaken 
by negation that appears to proceed from 
utter forgetfulness of fact. The num- 
bers have varied between three and six 
—I should say seven; but out of the 
seven some have been here in antici- 
pation of an interesting and, I think, 
rather urgent subject, the discussion of 
which was likely to follow. That isa 
curious illustration of the state of feel- 
ing——[ Jnterruption.] An hon. Baronet 
opposite interrupts me. 

Mr. WARTON: No; it was I who 
did so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon; 
it was the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport, who, in the exercise of his tra- 
ditional privilege of disorder, inter- 
rupted me. 

Mr. WARTON : I rise to explain my 
interruption. [ Cries of ‘‘Order!”’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Prime Minister 
is in possession of the House. 

Mr. WARTON: Am I not to say 
anything? I wish to make an expla- 
nation. [ Cries of ‘Order! ’’] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There was great 
sympathy with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. J. G. Hubbard), on the ground that 
if he brought forward his Motion last 
night he would not have fair play, be- 
cause he would have been liable to have 
the discussion mingled with other sub- 
jects. There is, however, one advantage 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
at least have had, and that is that he 
would have had the House pretty full to 
hear his statement, instead -of the lank 
and lean attendance which has dis- 
tinguished the portion of the House 
which was last night so deeply interested 
in the matter. But it is somewhat re- 
markable that the most fervent appeal 
made last night from the Front Bench 
opposite came from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. W. H. Smith), who testi- 
fies so deep and philanthropic an interest 
in the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he has not thought fit to honour 
him with his vresence during a single 
sentence of his speech. These appear 
to me to be very extraordinary circum- 
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stances. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport, or any other Member, may 
comment on them as they think fit; but 
they seem to me extraordinary circum- 
stances in connection with the arrange- 
ment of Business in this House. I am 
very sorry that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not had greater justice done to 
him, on a subject, too, upon which I am 
sure he has bestowed the greatest pains ; 
for there is no one in this House who is 
more able to explain his views on any 
question connected with political eco- 
nomy with clearness and force than is 
the right hon. Gentleman. ‘lhe right 
hon. Gentleman has devoted himself to 
this matter with a chivalrous loyalty. 
He began upon it shortly after his en- 
trance into Parliament, now more than 
20 years ago; and I believe that he 
will pursue it to the death. It reminds 
me of the Crusades. They began some- 
where about the year 1100, and they 
continued at intervals for about two and 
a-half centuries[; andif the condition of 
human life, now so much less happy 
than in the patriarchal age, permitted 
the right hon. Gentleman to extend his 
Parliamentary career to a period as 
lengthened as that embraced by the 
Crusades, I am sure that at the end of 
two centuries and a-half the right hon. 
Gentleman would still be found arguing 
with undeniable force and all his clear- 
ness of demonstration in favour of his 
plan for the reconstruction of the Income 
Tax. But the right hon. Gentleman 
must be content to look to the interest of 
this question. He has had some ex- 
perience of it; and what has his expe- 
rience been? In 1861 I had the honour 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
then the right hon. Gentleman made a 
speech of much the same character as 
that which he has delivered to-night, 
and, if I remember aright, in greater 
detail. As Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having had a responsible experience of 
this matter which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has never had, I opposed his 
Motion ; but he beat me by a majority of 
four, and obtained what was then the 
great object of his desire—a Select 
Committee to examine into his plans. 
Before that Committee the right hon. 
Gentleman developed his views with a 
fulness not here permitted. He called 
the most distinguished advocates of those 
views to support them in evidence; he 
made no complaint as to the impartiality 
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or the ability of that Committee; and 
when I point out that, not to mention 
others, there sat on the Committee such 
men as mynoble Friend Lord Sherbrooke 
and as the right hon. Baronet the Mem- ° 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), it is plain that the House of 
Commons had done its best to make it 
an efficient and able Committee. That 
Committee produced a considerable Blue 
Book. The right hon. Gentleman him- 
self was Chairman“of that Committee, 
and had every advantage of bringing 
forward and pressing upon the minds of 
the Committee all the arguments that 
he has adumbrated—and necessarily 
only adumbrated—to-night. And what 
was the result? When the evidence had 
been taken, the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared a most elaborate and most able 
Report, setting forth these same views. 
The Committee were quite unable to 
accept the Report of their Chairman. 
They stated with sufficient frankness in 
the brief Report which they presented 
to the House that they had arrived at 
the conclusion that the plan proposed by 
their Chairman did not afford a basis 
for the practicable and equitable re- 
adjustment of the Income Tax. That — 
was the effect produced on a Committee 
composed of the most able men by a full 
and accurate and open examination of 
the subject. And after having carried 
his Motion for a Committee, and failed 
to convince his Committee, which re- 
jected his Report and adopted instead of 
it a Report drawn up by the right hon. 
Member for North Devon, the right hon. 
Gentleman now comes here and thinks 
that on the strength of a speech, how- 
ever ingenious and clever, the House 
is to embark itself in the desperate 
undertaking that he invites it to enter 
upon. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: I wish to 
explain that it is not the same scheme, 
and it is a new Parliament, without 
prejudices. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is a new 
Parliament, and a new generation, if 
you like; but I have not done with my 
history of the case; and, at any rate, 
there is this to be said—that the Leader 
of the Opposition and of the Party to 
which the right hon. Gentleman belongs 
is the same Gentleman who drew the 
Report from which I have just made a 
quotation. Whether it is a new or an 
old Parliament, it, of course, has a per- 
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fect right to change its mind if it sees 
fit. What I have pointed out is simply 
this—not that we are bound by the acts 
of a former Parliament, but that a 
former Parliament did make a thorough 
and systematic examination before the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Committee, that 
being a Committee of which he cannot 
complain, and after that examination 
rejected the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and adopted a Report on a 
completely different basis. I am re- 
minded that the right hon. Gentleman 
was a witness before that Committee as 
well as its Chairman, so that he had 
every opportunity of setting forth his 
views with the utmost advantage, and 
he failed in no part of his duty. It is 
right that I should mention that when it 
came to the question of supporting the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman by 
the Gentlemen who had gone through 
the investigation, the numbers were, 
for my right hon. Friend, two, and 
against him seven. That was the divi- 
sion of opinion in the Committee which 
heard the case. Well, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has shown, or en- 
deavoured to show, various inequalities 
in the Income Tax. I do not contest 
one of them. I makea whole armful of 
concessions to him. I think I have had 
reason to know more of the Income Tax 
in the course of the 12 years that I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than even 
the right hon. Gentleman does. I will 
not accuse the right hon. Gentleman of 
exaggerating those inequalities; it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate them. The 
right hon. Gentleman hasonly touched on 
afewofthem. Well, what isto follow? He 
saysat the end of his speech that he offers 
usascheme which our own official men are 
ready to carry into effect. I want to 
know what authority he has for that 
statement. I can only say that I have 
had large experience of the Board of 
Inland Revenue under three or four 
different Chairmen, and all those who 
were connected with them; and I never 
knew one who was ready to embark in 
the hopeless enterprize proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD: I have offered 
no scheme to-day; there is none before 
the House. What I said was, that the 
able officials of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment could, with great ease, prepare 
a scheme for carrying out the principles 
of my Resolution. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad to 
have elicited that explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman. He gave his 
opinion of what the officials of the In- 
land Revenue Board would be ready to 
do. I thought he had said that they 
were ready to carry out his scheme. 
There is all the difference between 
the two things. What the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion is of the capacity 
of the officers of the Inland Revenue 
Department is no doubt important; but 
it is not so important that we can pre- 
vail on them to prepare such a scheme. 
Every Chairman of the Board whom I 
have known, from Mr. J. Wood to Mr. 
Charles Pressley, regarded this scheme 
as a wholly visionary project, though, 
no doubt, philanthropic and benevolent 
in intention, and as absolutely impos- 
sible of practical application. But the 
right hon. Gentleman says he proposes to 
relieve certain Schedules and to increase 
the burden on certain other Schedules. 
I remember another Gentleman who was 
not less benevolent than the right hon. 
Gentleman. He was a very able man, 
and one much accustomed to speak upon 
finance in this House, I mean the late 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who went to a con- 
stituency and attacked the inequalities 
of the Income Tax. He began with 
Schedule A, and he said that it suffered 
most grossly, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man also said, and that was to receive a 
handsome reduction. Then he went on 
to Schedule B, touching the farmers’ 
profits, and he said that that was a cruel 
shame, and they were to have a hand- 
some reduction. He came to Schedule D, 
and he said that case was monstrous, 
and it was plain they must have a hand- 
some reduction. Then he passed on to 
Schedule E, dealing with officials’ sala- 
ries, and he said these were men whose 
remunerations were measured in the 
nicest way, and it was monstrous to lay 
on them the full tax, and they were to 
have a handsome reduction. He then 
came to Schedule C—the fundholders— 
who, relying on the public faith, had 
accepted the lowest interest, and he 
ended by saying that they also should 
have a handsome reduction. But what 
he failed to do was to exhibit the 
numerical and financial result of allow- 
ing handsome reductions to these gen- 
tlemen all round. He made a most 
popular speech without exhibiting a 
practical result. That is not the right 
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hon. Gentleman’s course; but I observe 
the right hon. Gentleman was what the 
Scotch call ‘‘canny.”’ In his references 
to the Schedule I heard him speak of 
EIU, I did not hear him mention O; 
but it seemed all through to be AEIOU. 
Why was it necessary to go to the five 
vowels? We have got the first five 
letters of the alphabet, and is that not 
just as good? A BOD E he would not 
touch. He thought it was better to 
generalize a little, and detach the opera- 
tion of his plan from dry, hard, matter- 
of-fact, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man yesterday had the great advantage 


' of enjoying the support of the landed 


interest. They rose on his behalf in 
order to insure this discussion. [ Cries 
of ‘No, no!”] Who rose then? I 
constantly hear it boasted from that 
quarter of the House that they are the 
landed interest. I believe there are 
some other people in the House who 
have got land; but, at the same time, 
they are always calling themselves the 
‘landed interest ” by way of excellence. 
They are entitled to do that, and I be- 
lieved in calling the Party opposite the 
landed interest I was paying a compli- 
ment. Well, now, what is the right 
hon. Gentleman who got those 40 Gen- 
tlemen to rise and help forward this 
Motion going to do with Schedule A? 
If he had taken A B CD and E, instead 
of the vowels, it would have been neces- 
sary to particularize, and to have said 
we will lighten A B and ©, and tax fur- 
therI and U. No; he is not going to 
tax I and U, except upon the five 
vowels ; but among the actual Schedules 
taxed he is going to tax further Sche- 
dule A as the main basis of his opera- 
tions. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to tell me that if he has got 
£12,000,000 to raise by the Income Tax, 
and has begun by allowing a reduction 
of 33 per cent on D and HE, he will get 
his £12,000,000 without further taxing 
Schedule A ? 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: It is my firm 
conviction that in the recommendation 
which I have made Schedule A would, 
as nearly as possible, be in the same 
position as it is now, with this ad- 
vantageous result from an adjustment, 
that those who are most heavily bur- 
dened would have their burdens light- 
ened. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must investi- 
gate this a little further. I think it 
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would have been better had he not 
taken those five vowels. It would have 
been much better if he had told us that 
the question really was whether Sche- 
dule A was to be burdened or not. That 
is the main question. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman said at present you do 
not get upon Schedule D one-half of 
what you ought to get. Why do you 
not? Why, because of the great indig- 
nation against the injustice of the law; 
and, in consequence of that indignation 
at the Revenue, persons only pay upon 
44 per cent of their income. Well, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has a 
faculty of imagination which came out 
in the last sentence of his speech, where 
he said that he was—I cannot remem- 
ber the exact words—bringing forward 
a plan which would be easy of adminis- 
tration, lucrative in result, and satisfac- 
tory to the entire community. He offered 
to us a kind of paradise of taxation. I 
do not believe that the reason why you 
only get 44 per cent of this tax is this 
indignant sense of being oppressed. It 
is nothing of the kind. It is the un- 
fortunate fact that a considerable por- 
tion of the community will escape pay- 
ing dues to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer if they can. At any rate, that isa 
question between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and him; but what I want to know 
is this—the right hon. Gentleman from 
D and E deducts at least 33 per cent. 
Does he propose to deduct 33 per cent 
from A? No; nothing of the kind; and 
I will leave it to the landed -interest 
and other gentlemen to say whether the 
fact of deducting 33 per cent from D 
and E, if the same sum of money has to 
be raised, will or will not be a burden 
on Schedule A? {Mr. J. G. Husparp: 
I have not made the calculation.) I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if he 
ventured to take 33 per cent from Sche- 
dule A; and he saysno. I say thatmy 
right hon. Friend’s plan manifestly 
goes to the burdening of Schedule A. 
That is a question which I have treated 
at great length in this House, and I will 
not refer to the arguments, because they 
are too long and intricate. I think it 
would have been better if the right hon. 
Gentleman had used the five vowels in 
the actual Schedule, and not have gone 
to the five vowels in order to obscure the 
operation of the plan. What is the real 
case? I have stated broadly to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I do not question 
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it, that there are a number of inequali- 
ties in the Income Tax, some of which 
he has shown, and many of which he 
has not shown at all, and many of which 
he does not seem to have any idea of. 
Are these inequalities incurable, or are 
they not? Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers to a time when I, on the 
part of the Liberal Government, en- 
gaged that we should abolish the Income 
Tax. Why, according tothe doctrineofthe 
right hon. Gentleman, it would be a great 
mistake to do away with the Income Tax. 
That seems to be hisidea. Now, can this 
operation of curing be performed? The 
right hon. Gentleman says it can; but 
he had the opportunity of stating his 
case ten times more fully before the 
Committee he induced the House of 
Commons to appoint, and that Com- 
mittee, by seven to two, declared that 
he had entirely failed. That is an awk- 
ward fact for the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but it is true. He was not dismayed by 
the adverse vote of his Committee, and 
he proposed it again the next year, on 
which occasion his majority was only 
four. Let me go a little further and 
tell him this—that with one single 
exception—a clever man, Mr. James 
Wilson—there never has been to my 
knowledge one single Minister or econo- 
mist who had paid the slightest re- 
sponsible attention to this subject for 
the 90 years since this tax has been 
established who would have concurred 
in the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert Peel 
are the two greatest financiers who 
have been at the head of a Government. 
Do you not think they took the greatest 
possible interest in finding, if they could, 
those means of removing an anomaly 
and an injustice, and to make the tax 
delightful and popular to everybody. 
Certainly they did; and I remember 
very well going to Sir Robert Peel when 
I was a Parliamentary youngster, a 
character that was then, I must say, 
very different indeed from what it is 
now—after hearing something like the 
speech I have heard to-night. I was 
extremely captivated by the speech, and 
I spoke to Sir Robert Peel about it. He 
put an extinguisher upon me and my 
speculations in half a minute, and de- 
clared that he would not entertain for 
an instant a proposition such as this. 
I have mentioned Mr. Pitt, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir George Lewis, Mr. Herries, 
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and the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). Beside these 
I say there is not one who would sup- 
port the right hon. Member for the 
City, and I challenge him to produce 
one. Why does the right hon. Gentle- 
man not make his plan? He said that 
we had no plan before us—[ Mr. J. G. 
Hvussarp: A good plan.]—that does 
not really touch the difficulties of the 
case. I do not wish to quote myself as 
an authority; but I would like to refer 
to the time when I first became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 32 years ago. 
At that time Mr. Disraeli, who had been 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer before 
me—as I know simply in the expression 
of private opinion and without any 
communication with the Revenue De- 
partments—had expressed an opinion in 
favour of taxing Schedule D at 3d. and 
Schedule A at 7d. That secured, to a 
great extent, the votes of the Conserva- 
tive Party for a plan of that kind. In 
the Liberal Party of that time there was 
an extremely free prepossession in 
favour of a plan of the kind; and when 
I became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I will venture to say that if the question 
had to be decided there and then an 
immense majority would have voted for 
the plan of differentiating the Income 
Tax. In these circumstances I think it 
is pretty obvious that if it had been 
possible for me with my faculties to find 
a way to do it I should have done it. I 
spent more labour on a subject of this 
kind than I have ever done on almost 
any other subject in my life. I came 
down to the House and argued the case 
at great length, and I showed the great 
anomalies and difficulties involved then, 
and they were as nothing compared with 
the anomalies and difficulties which 
would have been involved if you had 
fixed differentiated duties or different 
Schedules. The House of Commons, by 
a large majority, having been induced 
to look closely into the case, repelled 
entirely these plans, and voted for the 
Income Tax as it had been voted before. 
There are two rival plans. One is that 
of the right hon. Gentleman. There is 
no doubt whatever about inequalities in 
the tax. The righthon. Gentleman says— 
‘‘Cure the inequalities, make the tax 
perfect, keep it perpetual.” And the 
other plan is— 

“ The tax is incurable of its inequalities, and 
in support of that doctrine is arrayed every man 
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who has ever been in the position of a Minister 
responsible for dealing with the tax.” 

What said the Report of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own Committee? It 
said— 

‘This tax has now been made the subject of 
investigation before two Committees; and, no 
proposal for its amendment having been found 
satisfactory, your Committee are brought to the 
conclusion that the objections which are urged 
against it are objections to its nature and essence 
rather than to any particular shape which has 
been given to it.” 

Weil, it was upon that principle that we 
acted in 1874, when we saw that the 
finances of the country allowed the tax 
to be abolished, and when we engaged 
to abolish it if we were permitted. But 
that matter was referred to the country 
at a General Election ; and the country 
chose to return a Parliament which they 
perfectly well knew was pledged to the 
Income Tax with all its inequalities. 
Nothing was said about removing its 
inequalities. They declined the offer of 
abolishing the tax that was given them, 
and the right hon. Gentleman need not 
trouble himself now to make many 
arguments against the abolition of the 
tax, for I can promise him that a suffi- 
cient number of years will pass over the 
heads of Englishmen before they will 
have another opportunity of abolishing 
it. I had been most anxious, ever since 
my connection with financial affairs 
began, to give them the choice. I gave 
them the choice, they took it, and the 
consequence cannot be disturbed for 
some very considerable time. One ob- 
jection which I omitted to mention to 
the plan of the right hon. Gentleman is 
the sort of support which he received 
last night. I am not one of those who 
think that the land is overtaxed in this 
country. In the course now so freely 
pursued of continually transferring to 
the Consolidated Fund local charges, I 
have no doubt it will be necessary to 
settle accounts with those who have 
pushed forward that plan, and to make 
a just arrangement; but I do not think 
the land ought to be further taxed under 
the Income Tax as compared with the 
other Schedules. I have, however, a 
much stronger objection to the plan of 
the right hon. Gentleman. If I under- 
stand him rightly, he proposes to make 
certain allowances to Schedule A. I 
imagine he will undoubtedly make allow- 
ances to Schedule B, which is substan- 
tially, in his view, in the same category 
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as Schedule D. In SchgdilgD he will 
deduct at least a third. f= ““/“ 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD::Gertainly not. 
If you look at the Bill in\your hand you 
will see that the deductionof one-third 
is eatirely on industrial incomes, and not 
on the interest of capital. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That does not 
touch my argument. My right hon. 
Friend is going to make a large reduc- 
tion on Schedules D and E. What is he 
going to do with Schedule C? 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: I propose to 
make no deduction at all. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Has my right 
hon. Friend considered the conditions 
under which this country contracted its 
loans? When it contracted its loans it 
gave the most solemn pledge to those 
who lent the money that their money 
should not be made the subject of 
taxation. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: Quite so. 
Why have you taxed it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: How has Mr. 
Pitt and how has Sir Robert Peel dealt 
with that? By this doctrine—that they 
laid the tax equally on every subject, 
without reference to the sources from 
which the income was derived. It has 
been in that way, and in that way alone, 
that those great men believed that they 
maintained the public faith; but my 
right hon. Friend proposes to cut away 
from under our feet that which they 
urged as their only defence against the 
charge that they were breaking faith 
with the public fundholders. It is im- 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman to 
expect that he will find a responsible 
Government of this country to carry 
through such a plan as he proposes. He 
is the last man in the House'who would 
knowingly do an act of questionable 
faith. This question of the fundholders 
is a very serious one, and it will be a 
very awkward thing for my right hon. 
Friend to come into conflict with Mr. 
Pitt and Sir Robert Peel when he pro- 
poses to do that which they saw would 
be a breach of faith with the public 
fundholders. I have quoted enough of 
historical authorities. It is all very 
well for ingenious Gentlemen to make 
speeches on this subject. I agree with 
very much that my right hon. Friend 
says, and I agree with a vast deal more 
that might be said; but, as to the point 
of practicability, I must say that those 
who have been in the position to be 
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responsible in this matter in long suc- 
cession, continued throughout many 
generations, without a motive to draw 
them aside from the right path, but with 
every motive to make them pursue it, 
are safer guides in a matter of this im- 
portance than what I regard as the 
academical speculations of my right hon. 
Friend. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL assured 
the Prime Minister that he and those 
who sat around him on the Opposition 
side were induced to take the action 
they did yesterday by their desire to 
maintain the rights of private Members, 
which, in their opinion, seemed to be 
threatened. He himself had been igno- 
rant of the very terms of the Motion, 
though the name of his right hon. Friend 
was as closely connected with the subject 
of the Income Tax as that of Richard 
Coeur de Lion was with the crusades. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he thought 
the Prime Minister was unnecessarily 
severe on the Gentlemen of the Op- 
position. The other night they panted 
for information as to General Gordon up 
to 7 o’clock, when the Sitting was sus- 
pended. The British Constitutional 
Party had then to go to dinner—for the 
British Constitution must be maintained 
—and at 9 none of them returned. 
He did not intend to go into the in- 
tricacies of this question, but wished to 
remark that he called attention to one 
particular branch of it last year, when 
an important error arose in the dis- 
cussion. To the Oustoms and Inland 
Revenue Bill he moved an Amendment 
for the purpose of preventing the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from putting 
his paw on incomes that never came into 
the United Kingdom. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told him that a case 
had been tried in 1808 in which it had 
been decided that the whole income, 
whether made in England or not, was 
to be assessed. Still, 100 Members voted 


for the Motion objecting to that which | 


was stated to be the law. His own 
solicitor being unable to find the case in 
the published reports, he applied for a 
reference to it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Private Secretary, who fur- 
nished him with the full particulars of 
the case, from which it appeared that 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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venue Board, which was not upheld by 
the Income Tax Commissioners, the case 
being that of a gentleman who carried 
on trade in Ireland, which was not then 
subject to Income Tax, and who, having 
for some time paid tax on the whole 
income, succeeded in obtaining exemp- 
tion, except for the portion of his in- 
come which was expended in England. 
In these circumstances, he should raise 
the point again this year on the Inland 
Revenue Bill; and it was probable that 
some hon. Members who did not vote 
previously against what they were told 
was the law would support his Motion, 
which was in conformity with the 
law. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
understood that the object of the dis- 
cussion on the Motion for the Morning 
Sitting was to prevent interference with 
the rights of private Members’; and he 
was under the impression that the first 
subject to be discussed was the Motion 
on Portpatrick Harbour, which it was 
said would not take long, but would 
lead to a Division. On reaching the 
House at five minutes to 10 he was sur- 
prised to find that the House was not 
discussing the first Motion on the Paper ; 
and he believed many of his Friends 
were absent in the belief that that Mo- 
tion would occupy more than an hour, 
and that the Motion on the Income Tax 
would be reached at a later period. He 
must emphasize one thing which had 
fallen from the Prime Minister. It had 
been shown clearly what the anomalies 
in the Income Tax were, and the Prime 
Minister had admitted that the anoma- 
lies were cruel ; but he said they could 
not be remedied, and therefore they 
must be perpetuated as long as the In- 
come Tax itself. He said there were 
the greatest possible difficulties in re- 
medying them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not difficulties, 
but impossibilities. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s correction 
proved his case further than he had 
ventured to state it. It followed that if 
the Income Tax were continued the 
anomalies could not be removed. In 
1874 the right hon. Gentleman offered 
the constituencies the greatest bribe 
ever held out to them—namely, the 


had been advised was a legal decision | abolition of the Income Tax; but the 
was only the opinion of the Inland Re- | constituencies resolutely and boldly re- 
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fused to accept it, and now it seemed, 
because of this refusal, no attempt was 
to be made to remedy the inequalities, 
although it was admitted that the opera- 
tion of them amounted to cruelty. He 
entirely agreed in the views of his right 
hon. Friend, and he had hoped that some 
expectation would have been held out 
to the public that the existing inequa- 
lities which the Prime Minister admitted 
would have received some attention from 
him with a view to their removal. The 
Prime Minister, however, adopted a 
different course. He seemed to have 
taken offence because the country did 
not accept the bribe of the promised 
abolition of the Income Tax; but surely 
that was no reason why some attempt 
should not be made to remedy its in- 
equalities. The taxation of the country 
had been greatly increased since 1874, 
and it was equally clear that the num- 
ber of articles which were taxed had 
gradually diminished. If the Income 
Tax had been abolished it was difficult 
to say on what articles money could be 
raised to meet the expenditure of the 
country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to ex- 
plain. I must have conveyed a totally 
erroneous impression to the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He says that I 
stated because the country refused to 
have the Income Tax repealed in 1874, 
therefore I am determined that no at- 
tempt shall be made to remedy the in- 
equalities in its assessment. I am not 
aware that any word of my speech could 
in the slightest degree warrant that 
statement. In 1853, and on other occa- 
sions in this House, I stated plainly that 
it was impossible to reconstruct the In- 
come Tax on the principle of different 
rates and allowances in the different 
Schedules ; and the opinion I entertain 
on that subject is the opinion of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon, as recorded in the Report 
of the Committee of 1861, and read by 
me to-night. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he had no remedy to propose for the 
inequalities. [Mr. Grapstonz : Hear, 
hear!] As far as I can gather, that is 
the present position of the question. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, the question 
was a very important one, and he had 
hoped that it would have been met by 
the Prime Minister in a different spirit 
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to that in which he had addressed the 
House. Hon. Members seemed to think 
it only affected the owners of large pro- 
perty; but he could assure the House 
that those who suffered most were the 
owners of property in large towns. There 
they suffered from over-taxation, and he 
thought that by what the Prime Minis- 
ter had said the House had been led 
away from the Resolution of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. J.G. Hubbard). It 
was a very simple Resolution which 
dealt with an admitted grievance, 
that local taxation was upon the net 
value, whereas Imperial taxation was 
upon the gross value. This was a matter 
which he assured the right hon. Gentle- 
man was oppressive, not upon the large 
owners of property, but upon the small 
owners. | Mr. GrapstonE: I did not 
sayso.] The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that it would be a tax for many 
years tocome. If it was to go forth to 
the people that the tax was likely to be 
continued, the country would be very 
much indebted to his right hon. Friend 
for having called attention to the sub- 
ject. The other question was the differ- 
ence between the taxation of settled 
incomes and the taxation of precarious 
incomes. He could well understand the 
difficulties to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had drawn attention ; but, at the 
same time, the question was one worthy 
of serious consideration, and one which 
the country would expect the Govern- 
ment, if possible, to rectify; and he 
thought, therefore, that the Prime Minis- 
ter had, if he would allow him to say 
so, led the House away from the issue 
before it. The Prime Minister seemed 
to lose sight of the real question of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was a ques- 
tion which he was sure was deep in the 
minds of thousands of our fellow-coun- 
trymen—the owners of small property— 
and the great bulk of the constituencies 
must again and again have it brought 
before them. He was very much in- 
debted to his right hon. Friend for 
having brought the question forward ; 
but, considering the present condition of 
the House, he did not think it would be 
wise to press the matter any further. 
Sm MASSEY LOPES said, he did 
not hesitate to say that no owner of 
landed property ever received, say, 80 
per cent net of any property which he 
held. He paid Income Tax on the 
gross rental. There was no allowance 
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for repairs, insurance, bad debts, &c. 
Let the House compare the difference 
with regard to trades. In trade they 
made their own returns, and received a 
liberal allowance for all those outgoings 
which, in the case of land, were never 
taken into consideration. The com- 
parison between the treatment of traders 
and the treatment of owners of landed 
property was certainly a very grievous 
one. [Mr. Guapstonz: Hear, hear!] 
He would give an illustration. Only a 
short time ago he owned a poor property 
in the middle of a moor of about 100 
acres. The buildings were very dilapi- 
dated. It was a question with him whe- 
ther he should let it go down to common, 
or reconstruct the farm buildings. He 
was unwilling that it should go down 
to common, and he built upon it. The 
cheapest buildings he could put up cost 
him £700. He let it for £50 a-year, 
and now he had paid 14 years’ Income 
Tax, but had not received a single 
farthing forthe property. At no period 
had the landed interest suffered so much 
as during the last few years. Reference 
had been made to the question of sub- 
ventions. He contended that the whole 
of the subventions had been absorbed 
entirely by the extra taxation for edu- 
cation, &c., which had been imposed 
upon the landowners since 1870. He 
would remind the Prime Minister that 
many years ago he promised that this 
question should be considered when the 
subject of local taxation came before 
them, and that relief should be given 
some other way. That promise had been 
kept dangling before them without any 
definite remedy. He sympathized very 
much with the Motion, because, as re- 
garded the landed interest, they had 
still a very great grievance. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 73; Noes 
85: Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 71.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.’ 


JAMAICA—THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
—CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Oartarn PRICE, in rising to call 
attention to the form of Government in 
Jamaica, said, that the Forms of the 


House would not allow him to make the 
Motion which he had intended ; but, if 


Sir Massey Lopes 
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he had been able to do so, it would have 
been in these terms— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the 
people of Jamaica should be restored to a ma- 
terial share in the management of their own 
local and financial affairs.” 


There were many hon. Members of the 
House better fitted to deal with this 
question than himself. There was one 
in particular who was especially quali- 
fied to do so, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon), 
whom he was glad to see present, who 
possessed an intimate knowledge of Ja- 
maica, and who for years had shown 
himself ready to stand forward as a 
champion of the rights of the people of 
that country. But the accidents of the 
ballot had put this opportunity into his 
hands, and at another time he should be 
willing to second the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He was afraid the subject 
which he had to bring forward that night 
was not one which would interest many 
hon. Members of the House. The day 
had gone by, fortunately, when the 
affairs of Jamaica could not be discussed 
without raising Party strife. Forty-five 
years had elapsed since Mr. Burge and 
Serjeant Mereweather had pleaded at 
the Bar of the House, in long and elo- 
quent speeches, and pleaded successfully 
the right of the people of Jamaica to 
the control of their own affairs. The 
question in that day resulted in fierce 
and angry debates, and in the downfall 
of a powerful Ministry. In these days, 
he feared, it was more likely to result 
ina ‘‘Count out”’ of the House; or, at 
all events, in something very like apathy 
and inattention. Nevertheless, he felt 
it his duty to bring the matter forward, 
and he craved the indulgence of the 
House for some little time. The Blue 
Books and Papers recently Jaid on the 
Table would have shown hon. Members 
the state into which the finances of Ja- 
maica had fallen during the 17 years of 
Crown Government, and the dissatisfac- 
tion of the people in consequence. They 
would have also shown that-the matter 
had been under the consideration of the 
Government, and that the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had taken what 
he was pleased to call a ‘‘new depar- 
ture,” and had promised the people of 
Jamaica that they should have some 
control over their own local and financial 
affairs. He proposed to examine what 
that really amounted to, There were 
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hon. Members in that House, and he 
feared their name was ‘‘ legion,” who 
thought that Jamaica should have no 
Constitutional form of Government what- 
ever, and they based their contention 
upon three grounds. First, they said 
that a Constitutional form of Govern- 
ment had been tried, and had proved a 
failure, and that the Assembly was effete 
and corrupt; secondly, that the people of 
Jamaica abolished their own Constitu- 
tion, and, therefore, were out of Court 
in asking for its restoration ; and, thirdly, 
they said that Crown Government had 
been tried in Jamaica for 17 or 18 years, 
and had proved a success. Upon all 
these points he joined issue with them 
in the most unhesitating manner, and 
he would ask leave to examine those 
allegations; because, by so doing, he 
should clear the ground of many and 
grave misconceptions with regard to 
Jamaica, and also because it would 
furnish him with arguments directly 
applicable to the case he had taken in 
hand. It was not true that the Assembly 
of Jamaica, which had existed for 200 
years, was effete and corrupt, though 
vague and reckless charges to that effect 
had been made in Parliament. It had 
been stated over and over again that 
the House of Representatives in Jamaica 
tampered with the finances. He would 
give an instance of the wild and reck- 
less charges which had been made 
against the old House of Assembly, and 
which were generally believed in this 
country. In the other House of Par- 
liament, when the Act for the abolition 
of the House of Assembly was being 
passed, in 1866, Lord Taunton said— 


“Tn the first place, there was vested in the 
Jamaica House of Representatives a power of 
originating money votes without the sanction 
of the Crown. . . . What had been the result ? 
They had ruined the finances of the country 
utterly.’’—(3 Hansard, [182] 124-6.) 


That was said by a Nobleman who had 
been at the Colonial Office, and who 
ought to have known better. The House 
of Representatives had no such power. 
He (Captain Price) had here the Act of 
the Constitution of Jamaica of 1854, 
which would set the matter at rest. 
That Act—17 Viet., c. 29, 8. 28—pro- 
vided— 


‘That the Executive Government should 
continue to be discharged by the Governor in 
the same manner as before, and that the exclu- 
sive power of proposing any vote of money 
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should vest in and be exercised by him on his 
sole responsibility.’’ 

It was, therefore, absurd to say, as Lord 
Taunton did, that the House of Assembly 
had the power of originating Money 
Votes. It was also a mistake to say, as 
Lord Grey did, that the House of 
Assembly had secured the right of ex- 
pending the grants made for the Public 
Service. Not only did the Legislature 
of Jamaica not possess the power which 
was ascribed to it, but it had never 
sought to obtain it. An attempt was 
once made to endow the popular As- 
sembly with the right of originating 
money grants; but the origin of the 
attempt was not to be found in the 
Assembly itself, but in the Representa- 
tive of the Crown, Sir Charles Darling. 
That this was the case was proved by a 
despatch of the Duke of Newcastle, 
dated January 29th, 1861, from which 
he would read an extract— 

‘“‘T find in these Papers’’ (relating to the con- 
troversy which had been raised) ‘* voluminous 
arguments, conducted on both sides with much 
ability, respecting the theory and principles of 
the system of government established in Jamaica 
by the Act of 1854, but scarcely any informa- 
tion as to the origin of the disagreement which 
has broken up the harmony with which, for 
more than six years, the Legislature and suc- 
cessive Governors of the Colony, much to the 
credit of all, had co-operated for the public 
good. ... I regret that the controversy re- 
specting these principles was provoked by your 
requiring from your Executive Committee a 
concurrence in what I conceive to be a very 
erroneous view on your part of the Governor's 
position in respect of his responsibility for acts 
done in Executive Committee.” 


He had quoted this to show that down 
to 1862, at all events, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had not con- 
sidered the House of Assembly to be 
corrupt or effete; that he was satisfied 
with the working of the Constitution 
Act, and that harmony prevailed. But 
he would show what was the opinion of 
the Governor of the Island from that 
date down to within a few months of the 
abolition of the House of Assembly. In 
his speech on opening the House of 
Assembly in November, 1862, Mr. Eyre 
said— 

“The general revenue of the Island has im- 
proved, and an increase exceeding the estimates 
has been yielded. . . . With a flourishing re- 
venue, I rely with confidence upon your making 
adequate provision,” &c., &c. 

In opening the Session in the following 
year, he said— 
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“T am happy to acquaint you that the re- 
venue of the country has on the whole ex- 
ceeded that of last year.” 


And again, in 1864, after a lengthened 
tour throughout the Island, he spoke in 
the same way of the satisfactory state of 
the finances, and described the people as 
being 

“One and all animated by the same spirit of 
warm loyalty, considerate kindness, and gene- 
rous hospitality.” 
The same people whom a few months 
after it suited him to describe as little 
less than devils, and the country as 
being on the brink of a voleano. With 
this testimony, then, what grounds were 
there for charging the late House of 
Assembly with being corrupt, and with 
having played ‘“‘ducks and drakes” 
with the Public Revenues? There had, 
in modern times, been three crises in the 
history of Jamaica. There was the crisis 
of 1854, when the new Constitution was 
granted to the Island, which was brought 
about by the laudable wish on the part 
of the Representatives of the people to 
keep down expenditure, the Crown hav- 
ing insisted on the maintenance of ex- 
travagant establishments which at that 
time were quite unsuitable. A similar 
crisis occurred in 1865, when the House 
of Assembly was abolished. The ques- 
tions which had occupied the attention 
of the Legislature during the two or 
three years before that event were chiefly 
questions connected with the misappro- 
gy of the Revenues of the Colony 

y the Representatives of the Crown. 
The third crisis was that which was 
taking place at the present time, and 
this also had been brought about by the 
extraordinary expenditure for which the 
Representatives of the Crown were re- 
sponsible. In connection with the ex- 
traordinary misconception existing in 
England eoncerning the Legislature of 
Jamaica, he would mention the remark 
made by the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. 
Wodehouse), on a former occasion, to 
the effect that the old House of Assem- 
bly, abolished in 1865, was ‘‘ little better 
than a bear garden of shouting and 
screaming Negroes and Jews.” To show 
how completely erroneous such an idea 
was, he (Captain Price) would quote 
what had been written on the subject 
by a gentleman who had a thorough 
acquaintance with the Island. In that 
account it was stated that out of the 47 
Members of whom the House consisted 
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at the time, no less than 37 were Whites, 
34 had been educated in England, and a 
very large majority were men who had 
been appointed Justices of the Peace, 
Ten were Coloured men, and only three 
were Black. People in this country 
who had not lived in the East or West 
Indies were often very sensitive as to 
what they called a “touch of the tar- 
brush.”’ And the late Mr. G. W. Gordon, 
of whom this House had heard so much, 
was generally set down as a sort of 
Cetewayo, when, in reality, he was only 
slightly coloured. It was absolutely 
untrue, therefore, to describe the As- 
sembly as having been composed of 
Negroes; and as to the Jews, he would 
leave the hon. Member (Mr. Wode- 
house) to discuss that matter with 
Gentlemen of that persuasion in this 
House. He (Captain Price) could not 
help remarking, however, that it was 
somewhat strange to hear from the 
Liberal Benches that we were to be 
guided in this manner by considerations 
of race and of creed. That might be 
one of the doctrines of esoteric Radical- 
ism ; but he ventured to think it was not 
to be found amongst the generally ac- 
cepted principles of the Liberal Party, 
Then it had been said that the Island 
had voluntarily given up its Constitu- 
tion. When, in a former debate on the 
Florence affairs, it had been said that the 
inhabitants had their Representative 
Constitution taken from them for rea- 
sons of State, the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) had said—‘‘ No; 
it was surrendered.’’ He (Captain Price) 
maintained that it had been taken from 
them by a coup d'état. It might be said 
that he ought to bring documentary evi- 
dence of such a charge; but it must be 
remembered that a coup d@’état was only 
arranged and brought about by confi- 
dential despatches, not accessible to pri- 
vate Members; but he thought he could 
give the House conclusive evidence upon 
this point. He would refer to the words 
of Mr. Oardwell himself, in 1866, on the 
question of whether the Jamaica Go- 
vernment Bill should be a temporary or 
a@ permanent measure. Mr. Cardwell 
said that— 


** The view which he himself had always en- 
tertained was that a permanent measure was 
necessary for the welfare of Jamaica, and be- 
fore the disturbances he was engaged in prose- 
cuting inquiries, which he boned would lead to 
the appointment of a Committee and consequent 
legislation.’”’—(3 Hansard, [181] 1177.) 
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What did that show? If it proved 
anything, it proved that long before 
the House of Assembly ever dreamed of 
making even a temporary surrender of 
its privileges, the Secretary of State had 
beenin communication with the Governor 
of the Island, with a view to overthrow- 
ing the Constitution of the Colony, and of 
getting its affairs entirely into the hands 
of the Colonial Office. But there were 
despatches in the Parliamentary Blue 
Books which would throw additional 
light upon this. There was the de- 
spatch of Mr. Eyre to Mr. Cardwell, of 
April 19th, 1865, in which he strongly 
condemned Representative Institutions 
for Jamaica. His despatch of May 6th, 
in which he recommended Her Majesty’s 
Government to abrogate the existing 
Constitution, and also a despatch from 
Mr. Cardwell to Mr. Eyre, dated July 
7th, 1865, in which he said— 

“Tf the majority of the House of Assembly 
could be induced to pass enactments in amend- 
ment of its own Constitution, Her Majesty’s 
Government would be ready to give these enact- 
ments its most favourable consideration.” 
These despatches were written long be- 
fore the matter was suggested to the 
House of Assembly, and conclusively 
point to the coup d’état he (Captain 
Price) had described, and to the fact 
that the Colonial Office were seeking to 
defraud the Island of Jamaica of its 
Constitutional privileges, so as to get 
the management of the Island into their 
own clutches. It was quite true, in 
some sense, that the Constitution of 
Jamaica was surrendered by the majo- 
rity of the House of Assembly ; but it 
was surrendered as a fortress might be 
surrendered, when starved out and in- 
capable of further resistance. Let them 
look at the history of the question as 
known to Parliament. When the Bill 
was introduced, in 1866, it was repre- 
sented as a temporary measure; and it 
passed its first and second readings and 
its Committee stage as a temporary mea- 
sure. Mr. Cardwell, on every occasion, 
explained that it was necessary that the 
Bill should only be a temporary mea- 
sure, as inquiries were to be made as to 
the strange circumstances of the self- 
abolition of the House of Assembly. 
On the Report of the Committee, Lord 
Norton—then Mr. Adderley—moved, in 
a very thin House, that the Bill be 
made permanent. Mr. Cardwell hesi- 
tated for some time, and coquetted, 
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and, “vowing he would ne’er con- 
sent, consented,’’ and the Constitution 
of Jamaica thus became permanently 
abolished without the slightest refer- 
ence to the people of Jamaica, whose 
wishes had never been consulted, and 
without one syllable of that inquiry 
which Mr. Cardwell had declared to be 
necessary. What were the events which 
led up to this extraordinary act of poli- 
tical suicide? What had been oceupy- 
ing the attention of the Legislature im- 
mediately previous to this act? There 
were two important subjects that oecu- 
pied the attention of the House of As- 
sembly shortly before it was abolished. 
There was the great Tramway swindle, 
in which officers appointed by the Crown 
improperly used the public monies with 
the approval of the Government. For 
this the House of Assembly passed a 
Vote of Censure on the Governor, and 
proved themselves effective guardians of 
the public purse. Then arising out of 
this was the Espent case, which would be 
found amongstthe Parliamentary Papers. 
This was a case in which a Member of 
the Assembly, who held an office under 
the Crown, opposed the action of the 
Governor on the Tramway matter, and 
was called upon by the Governor to give 
up either his office or his seat. He de- 
clined, and the Assembly backed him 
up, treating the matter as a question of 
‘* Privilege.” The House of Assembly 
insisted that the matter should be re- 
ferred to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and Sir Roundell Palmer and Sir Robert 
Collier gave the matter entirely in favour 
of the House of Assembly. These were 
the two matters, and the only two, which 
seriously engaged the attention of the 
Legislature during the three years im- 
mediately preceding the fall of the Con- 
stitution, and in both cases the popular 
Chamber had been proved to be abso- 
lutely in the right. Then the disturb- 
ances occurred, and, in a moment of 
panic and despair, the House of As- 
sembly agreed, under strong pressure, 
to make a temporary surrender of their 
Privileges. He did not say that they 
were justified in doing that. On the 
contrary, he thought they were wrong. 
But there was some excuse. They had 
seen that, in all their struggles, the Re- 
presentative of the Crown was backed 
up by the Colonial Office at home. All 
their representations were ignored. They 
saw one of their Members, who had been 
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prominent in opposing the Governor, 
arrested, tried by a mock court martial, 
and hanged. No wonder that, in utter 
despair, they were induced to throw up 
the sponge and fall!an easy prey to the 
machinations of the Colonial Office. 
Thus fell a Constitution which had 
existed for 200 years, and against which 
no definite charge had ever been made. 
He doubted whether, in modern history, 
there was any parallel to this extraor- 
dinary occurrence. Certainly Ireland, 
though it had sometimes been quoted as 
a case in point, offered no resemblance, 
for she was not deprived of representa- 
tion. Perhaps the case of Denmark 
furnished the nearest parallel, when, in 
the 17th century, her House of Repre- 
sentatives, worn out by its struggles 
with the Nobies, voluntarily surrendered 
its privileges into the hands of the 
Crown. Surely, with such an example 
as that before them, the people of 
Jamaica should have foreseen that, in 
making even a temporary surrender of 
their privileges, they were abandoning 
liberty, and that, in striving to escape 
from the Scylla of bad government, they 
were only precipitating themselves into 
the Charybdis of a Government abso- 
lutely despotic and wholly unsym- 
pathetic. But what was the form of 
Government which had replaced the old 
Constitution? That would bring him 
to the third argument which he had to 
answer, and to a consideration of the 
Papers now on the Table of the House. 
The House was asked to believe that 
the Government which jhad existed in 
Jamaica for the last 17 years was the 
most appropriate one for the country, 
and had been completely successful. 
One of the charges against the old Con- 
stitution of Jamaica was, that the House 
of Assembly had increased the Debt of 
the Colony. Lord Russell, in 1866, 
gave as one reason for abolishing the 
House of Assembly that ‘‘it had very 
much increased the Debt of the Island.” 
But what were the facts? In 1866, after 
200 years of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, the Debt of the Island was about 
£600,000; whereas now, after 17 years 
of beneficent Crown management, the 
Debt of the Island had been nearly 
trebled. The Debt in 1866 was not a 
large one for a Colony of the importance 
of Jamaica. It was one well within the 
powers of the Colony to deal with, and 
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paid to the day, and to'the uttermost 
farthing. Let him examine the items of 
the present Debt. About £500,000 had 
been incurred in taking over the existing 
railway. He had nothing to say against 
that as an act of policy; but he objected 
strongly to the raising of such a loan 
without the consent of the taxpayers; 
and as to the way in which the loan 
was being dealt with, he would only 
point to the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, who said— 

“We consider that financial operations of 

this kind tend to impair the credit of a 
country.” 
Then something like £130,000 had been 
raised to pay for the Rio Cobre irrigation 
scheme, which everyone knew was an 
utter failure; and a sum little short of 
£300,000 for the Ewarton extension of 
the railway. As to this last item, if 
they took the dictum of the Commis- 
sioners, that the necessary charges to 
be defrayed before any profit could be 
looked for would amount to about 13 
per cent on the capital monies raised, 
they would have to look for earnings of 
at least £39,000 a-year; but he had it on 
the best authority that the receipts could 
not be more than £5,000 yearly. Were 
the taxpayers of Jamaica to have such 
a burden imposed upon them without 
their consent? On this point he had 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies the other day if he would 
produce the estimate of receipts on which 
this work was undertaken ; and the reply 
he got was that it was— 

“Undesirable to produce Papers respecting 
the details of public works in a Colony, unless 
there has been some serious controversy on the 


subject calling for the interference of Parlia- 
ment.’’ 


He (Captain Price) must be permitted 
to say that Questions of that kind were 
put, not as the outcome of serious con- 
troversy in the House of Commons, but 
to prevent serious controversies out-of- 
doors. He ventured to remind the hon. 
Member (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) that it 
was precisely the refusal to produce Esti- 
mates for examination in a similar case 
in Jamaica some years ago which led to 
that ‘‘ serious controversy ”’ between the 
Jamaica Legislature and the Crown on 
the Tramway Case—a controversy which 
shook the Constitution of Jamaica to its 
foundations, and brought about those 
State intrigues to which he had referred 


the interest upon it had always been | in the earlier part of his speech. But 


Captain Price 
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turning from questions of expenditure, 
which he hoped would be dealt with 
more fully by those who followed him, 
he would make one quotation from the 
Report of the Commissioners as to the 
education question. After stating that 
the expenditure in 1881 was six times 
as great as in 1861, though the number 
of children attending school, and the 
number of those able to read and write 
was only twice as great, they say—‘‘ This 
is a most unsatisfactory and discreditable 
state of affairs.” But far more impor- 
tant than any of these matters was the 
discontented state of the people of the 
Island, in regard to which very ample 
evidence was forthcoming in the shape 
of reports of meetings which had been 
held in the Island, and Memorials which 
had been sent by the inhabitants to 
the Home Government from several 
parts of it. He believed there was 
not a town in Jamaica where public 
meetings had not been held upon the 
subject, and all were unanimous as to 
what they required. The House must 
remember that it was not a revival of 
the old Assembly that was being asked 
for, but an extension of the unofticial 
element in the Council. In November 
last he had the honour of presenting a 
deputation to Lord Derby, and his Lord- 
ship had promised that he would make 
some change in the form of Govern- 
ment, and he suggested that the unofficial 
Members should henceforth be elective 
instead of nominated. This was a step 
in the right direction, but a very short 
one, for the elected Representatives 
would still be in a hopeless minority, 
the official Members being of equal 
number, the Governor, as President, 
having two votes in addition. Lord 
Derby had also provided that, ‘‘as a 
general rule,” the official Members 
should not be required to vote against 
the unofficial, providing that six of the 
latter were present and agreed. But 
the official Members were always at 
hand, whereas the elected Members had 
to come up from distant parts of the 
country, so that the latter would often 
be at a great disadvantage. Moveover, 
this majority of two to one, which Lord 
Derby required amongst the elected 
Members, in order to entitle their views 
to due consideration, would have to be 
increased to three to one in the case of 
the absence of a Member, and to as 
much as six to one in the event of the 
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absence of two elected Members. The 
fact was, all power of legislating rested 
absolutely in the hands of the Crown. 
It was Poyning’s Law over again. Lord 
Carlisle had been sent out to Jamaica in 
the 17th century to administer that law, 
by which the Assembly was required to 
pass, without alteration, laws which had 
been prepared by the Crown. They 
were to have the semblance of being 
Acts of the Legislature of Jamaica, 
when, in truth, they had been pre- 
viously framed by the Ministry in this 
country. This was rejected by the As- 
sembly, and the Imperial Parliament 
was forced to abandon it. And now, 
so long as the Acts passed by the 
Council should meet with the approval 
of the Governor for the time being, the 
pleasing fiction of their being passed by 
the Representatives of the people would 
be kept up; but, immediately that the 
Governor should choose to consider the 
measure unadvisable, he might suspend 
the ‘‘ general rule,” and, wheeling his 
official battalion into line, could outvote 
the Representatives, informing the Co- 
lonial Office of what he had done with 
the full certainty of being upheld by 
that Body. And now let him show the 
House how absurdly inadequate and 
unnatural the proposed system of repre- 
sentation must be as regards numbers. 
It was proposed to elect 9 Members, 
three for each ‘‘ county ;” but the divi- 
sion of the Island into ‘‘ counties ” was 
little known, and might be regarded as 
obsolete. The natural division of the 
Island was into ‘‘ parishes,’’ as they were 
there called, though they answered more 
nearly to the counties at home, some of 
these so-called ‘parishes’ being as 
large as Bedfordshire or Huntingdon. 
Ask a Negro of average intelligence 
what county he belonged to, and he would 
not be able to tell you; but ask him 
what parish, and he would tell you at 
once. For many reasons it would be far 
better to apportion the Representatives 
according to parishes, or ‘‘ districts ” as 
they ought to be called; and he hoped 
the Government would see their way to 
granting the wishes of the people— 
namely, to have one Member for each 
district, with an additional one for the 
important City of Kingston, making 15 
in all. Even then, the proportion of 
representation would be smaller than 
was allowed to many Colonies of less 
importance, and which had not been ac- 
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customed to Representative Institutions. 
Take, for instance, West Australia, with 
a population of only 30,000. The num- 
ber of elected Members there was 14, as 
against 6 official and 4 nominated Mem- 
bers. In Natal, with a much smaller 
population than Jamaica, there were 
23 elected Members, as against 7 official, 
and the same proportion existed in many 
other Colonies. He might be told that 
the movement in Jamaica was not bond 
Jide, but was only got up among a cer- 
tain class in the Island. That he de- 
nied most emphatically. He would ask 
the House to consider that the 9 Gentle- 
men who had been appointed unofficial 
Members of the Assembly, and who 
were appointed by the Governor, must 
be considered Gentlemen of considerable 
intelligence, integrity, and patriotism. 
They had unanimously resigned their 
office, because they contended they had 
no power whatever of representing the 
people of Jamaica, and because they 
would not be parties to such a sham. 
The movement was going on in every 
corner of Jamaica, and if there had 
been any unreasonable or intemperate 
representations made, as had been al- 
leged, he asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to treat them as the froth which 
invariably accompanied every ebullition 
of popular feeling, and, sweeping this 
lightly on one side, to look down into 
the clearer depths of this agitation, in 
order to discern there what were the 
real causes of those grievances of which 
Jamaica now complained. If they 
would do that he felt assured that they 
would see the necessity of resforing to 
the people such a control over their 
own affairs as would prevent a recur- 
rence of those baneful results which had 
been brought about by Crown Govern- 
ment. What those results were he 
would sum up in half-a-dozen words, 
and then his task that evening was 
done. The results were these —the 
— form of Government in Jamaica 

ad nearly trebled the Debt of the Co- 
lony; had enormously increased the 
public expenditure ; had made a hash 
of the question of public education ; had 
shaken the credit of the Colony, and 
had spread broadcast throughout the 
Island the gravest dissatisfaction. That 
was the case he had to lay before the 
Government, and which he asked them 
to meet; and the burden of proof lay 
upon the Government to prove that 
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only remained for him to apologize to 
the House for having occupied so 
much of its time, and to thank the 
House sincerely for its patient atten- 
tion. He could not hope to have in- 
terested many in this question. The 
subject was a dry one, and there were 
but few who, in these days, were in- 
terested in the affairs of Jamaica. It 
was but a little Island in a distant sea; 
but it was an Island whose history re- 
called to them memories of great events 
connected with the discovery, the growth, 
and the development of the Western 
World. It was a Colony which had 
taken no small part in developing the 
wealth and the greatness of this Empire. 
Its people for 200 years had enjoyed 
the same Constitutional privileges as 
ourselves. Of these they had been 
wrongfully deprived.. They now cried 
aloud to us for justice. He asked the 
House of Commons not to turn a deaf 
ear to the passionate prayer of these 
people—not to crush out aspirations 
which were ennobling, and which were 
the very birthright of every British 
citizen; but to restore to them that con- 
trol over their own local and financial 
affairs which could alone be adequately 
exercised by the chosen Representatives 
of a free and enlightened people. 

Mr. Serseanr SIMON: Sir, at this 
late hour of the night, and after the 
exhaustive speech of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Devon- 
port (Captain Price), I shall not de- 
tain the House at any great length. 


I shall not touch the historical—I had © 


almost said, the pre-historical—part of 
the question. I will simply remind the 
House that for two centuries, down to 
1865, Jamaica had possessed and en- 
joyed the unspeakable benefit of Repre- 
sentative Government. Down tothat time 
she had been accustomed to manage her 
own local affairs, to make her own laws, 
to raise and appropriate her Revenue in 
accordance with the views and the wishes 
of her people, expressed through their 
elected Representatives in the House of 
Assembly. In the panic which arose 
out of the Insurrection of 1865, she 
was induced to part with her ancient 
Constitution. Seizing the occasion of 
the panic, the Governor (Mr. Eyre) ap- 
pealed to the House of Assembly. He 
called upon them, in order to avert “‘a 
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mighty danger which threatened the 
land,” to ‘“‘immolate themselves on the 
altar of patriotism.” Under the influ- 
ence—I may say the pressure—brought 
to bear upon them by the Governor, the 
House of Assembly surrendered their an- 
cient Constitution. This was done with- 
out any appeal to the electors, and, as 
I have always considered, without any 
legal Constitutional right. The House of 
Assembly, which was elected for the pur- 
pose of making laws for the government 
of the country, had no right, in my judg- 
ment, without a special appeal to the 
people, to put an end to its existence. 
In doing so, however, the House was by 
no means unanimous. It was only after 
much discussion that the act of self- 
annihilation was carried by a majority. 
I have gone into this matter, because it 
has been objected that the Assembly, 
having surrendered the old Constitution, 
are, to use the words of the hon. and gal- 
lant;Gentleman opposite(Captain Price), 
“out of Court; ” that Jamaica has no 


‘ right now to ask for the restoration of 


what has been surrendered by her own 
Representatives. I have shown how 
this was done, and what led to it. But 
it is only due to the late Assembly to 
state that, in surrendering the old Con- 
stitution, they had no idea of parting 
with the right of self-government. When 
they passed the Bill putting an end to 
the old Constitution, they proposed an- 
other Representative Institution in its 
place. The old system of government 
had become too elaborate and too com- 
plicated for the then condition of the 
country; and many of the most intelligent 
of its inhabitants, for many years prior 
to 1865, had been of opinion that a 
simpler machinery, still representative, 
would be preferable. Accordingly—and 
I may say it was with this object in view 
—that the House of Assembly passed the 
Bill which has been mentioned; at the 
same time, as I have said, proposing a 
new and a small Representative Coun- 
cil. Her Majesty’s Government re- 
fused to sanction the new proposal, 
and, instead, established the system of 
Crown Government, ‘‘ pure and simple,” 
which has prevailed to the present 
time. From the moment of its es- 
tablishment the people have protested 
against it, and from time to time since 
they have memorialized the Government, 
praying for the restoration of Represen- 
tative Institutions. These appeals have 
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not succeeded, until necessity has brought 
about the modification lately proposed. 
Let us now see what the system of Crown 
Government has been, and what are 
its results. It was said that the affairs 
of Jamaica had been so grossly mis- 
managed by the old House of Assembly 
that a strong Government had become 
necessary, in order to save the country, 
especially its finances, from ruin. With 
the permission of the House, I will test 
for a moment or two this statement. 
Under Crown Government, a Governor 
was sent out with a salary of £7,000 
a-year, and other officials receiving 
salaries, considered by the Royal Com- 
missioners lately sent to investigate the 
matter of expenditure, in many instances 
too high. There was to be a Legislative 
Council composed of these officials and 
nine unofficial Members nominated by 
the Governor. The official Members 
had, and could possibly have, no know- 
ledge whatever of the country, or its 
requirements. They had no stake or 
interest in it, no concern in its wel- 
fare. Their connection with it and its 
inhabitants was purely official. Yet 
these gentlemen, drawing large salaries 
from the hard earnings of an impove- 
rished community, were so placed as 
to over-ride the nine unofficial Mem- 
bers, who were gentlemen belonging 
to the country, having a knowledge 
of its people and of their wants, and 
whose presence in the Council was in- 
tended as a means of informing and 
guiding the official Members in mat- 
ters of legislation, and of finance espe- 
cially. With such discordant elements, 
differences of opinion were sure to arise 
between the Governor and his official 
staff on the one hand, and the unofficial 
Members on the other. Conflicts of this 
kind from time to time did arise. The 
Governor presided at the Council, 
and, as I have been told, sat in great 
state on a dais wearing his Windsor 
uniform and a cocked hat on his head; 
and at. the conclusion of a debate he 
would reply all round, knocking down 
the arguments of the unofficial Mem- 
bers like ‘‘nine pins.” Of course, the 
House will see how impossible it was 
that such a system could long work, 
especially in a community accustomed to 
self-government. No man of spirit would 
consent to retain a seat in a Council so 
constituted, and, so to speak, so mani- 
pulated. The House will remember the 
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case of the Florence, which was discussed 
last Session. The caso of the. /lorence 
brought matters to an issue. The un- 
official Members refused to sanction the 
Vote which the Governor asked for, in 
order to pay, out of the taxation of the 
people, for the errors and blunders of 
the Government, over whose Members 
they had no kind of control. The con- 
sequence was a complete deadlock. Per- 
sons holding situations underthe Govern- 
ment were appointed to the Council upon 
the distinct undertaking that they were 
to support the Vote on account of the 
Florence. The Vote was carried accord- 
ingly, and the unofficial Members, in 
a body, resigned. In such a state of 
things the Government could not be 
carried on. It was impossible to persist 
in a system so repugnant to the feelings, 
the habits, and traditions of the country, 
and a modification of the Constitution 
is about to take place. But, before I go 
into the subject, I wish to say a word 
upon the question of finance. It has 
been said that under the old Constitution 
the finances had been greatly mis- 
managed. Let us see what has been 
done in this respect by Crown Govern- 
ment. I had the honour, the Session 
before last, to move for a Return of the 
Revenue of Jamaica, including Ways and 
Means, and the Expenditure for the 15 
years prior to 1865, and for the 15 years 
since under Crown Government. Thisis 
the result. The Expenditure for the 15 
years under Crown Government exceeds 
by £2,500,000 and upwards the Expen- 
diture of the previous 15 years under 
the old system; and for the last two 
years there have been deficits, and an- 
other is expected in the current year. 
In 1865 the Public Debt was £607,739. 
It is now £1,132,710. And what is 
there to show for this vast increase of 
Expenditure and of Debt? It will be 
said that there have been railways and 
other public works. I do not deny the 
usefulness of some of these; but even 
here the Expenditure has not been 
justified by the results. Works have 
been undertaken which were beyond 
the means of the Colony, and which, in 
its present condition, and for a long 
time, I fear, will not be self-paying. 
Take the case of the railways. From 
1879 to 1882 no less a sum than £540,000 
has been expended on railways. The 
House would naturally conclude that 
there has been a considerable amount of 
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railway communication established. As 
a matter of fact, the whole railways of 
the country consist of about 29 miles, 
and it is proposed to lay down some 20 
miles more. Yet £540,000 is the ex- 
penditure for railways. How such a 
sum could have been incurred I am at a 
loss to understand. Again, the hon. 
and gallant Member (Captain Price) has 
mentioned the Rio Cobre Waterworks, 
a good undertaking if it had paid, but 
it has not. The Commissioners report 
itasafailure. Yet these works have cost 
£210,800 from 1869 to 1879; and since 
that year £7,000 more for repairs. Icould 
go through other items in the Public 
Accounts with similar results ; but I will 
not weary the House any further with 
figures. The House sees the enormous 
increase of expenditure in a very short 
time under Crown Government, and if 
hon. Members will take the trouble to 
examine the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, they will see how unjustifiable 
much of this expenditure has been. 
The increase of population cannot ac- 
count forit. In the last 20 years that 
increase has reached about 150,000, or a 
little over. Such an increase, I say, can 
in no way account for such an excess of 
expenditure. As in matters of finance, 
so in general legislation. The District 
Courts were among the new establish- 
ments under Crown Government. The 
Commissioners condemn them as a failure 
and as an extravagance as well. In 
point of fact, the whole system pursued 
since 1865 shows the utter absence of 
knowledge of the country and of sym- 
pathy with its people on the part of those 
who have been sent to govern it. The 
gentlemen who have been sent out have 
been persons whose lives have been spent 
in official routine elsewhere. They have 
brought with them a mere official eye to 
bear upon public affairs, anc a determi- 
nation ‘to carry out a particular policy, 
utterly regardless of the feelings of 
the country. A Governor goes out, and, 
before he has been a fortnight in the 
place, he reports that the country is 
not ripe for Representative Institutions. 
What on earth could he know or have 
learnt of the place, in one short fort- 
night, to justify him in making such a 
Report? He had, no doubt, heard it from 
some official who had been there a little 
longer. In this way the Colonial Office 
is misled, and kept in ignorance of the 
true state of the Colony. This system 
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of government by experts is new to 
Jamaica; and, depend upon it, it will 
not succeed. But it will be said that 
the state of things will be changed by 
the new scheme. I have no doubt what- 
ever—and I am glad of this opportunity 
to say it publicly—that I believe that it 
is Lord Derby’s wish and intention to 
act justly, even generously, towards 
the people of Jamaica; and I can well 
understand how it is that he should 
move cautiously in the changes he pro- 
poses, seeing that the representative 
system has been in abeyance for 17 
years. Time, no doubt, will be re- 
quired to test the working of a Repre- 
sentative Council under these circum- 
stances, and with a franchise entirely 
new and much extended beyond the 
old franchise.4fAt the same time, I 
must observe that self-government is 
not new to Jamaica. The people have 
been accustomed toit. The great bulk 
of the present population have lived 
under it, and its traditions remain to 
all. Self-government, therefore, would 
not be a mere experiment; and if it is 
to be restored at all, I think it may 
safely be done now and completely, not 
by halves. Either the people are to be 
trusted or they are not. If they are 
worthy of trust, then, I say, trust 
them completely. Let the represen- 
tation you propose to give them be a 
reality. What will the new scheme do? 
Will it give a real representation? It 
simply converts the unofficial element 
of the Council, who were formerly nomi- 
nated by the Governor, into Members 
elected by the people. They are still to 
be in a minority. The official element 
is still to prevail. It is true that some 
concession is to be given to the repre- 
sentative Members in matters of finance, 
and that in general legislation the Go- 
vernor is instructed to treat them with 
consideration. Yet, after all, the power 
of the Crown remains in the Governor 
and the official element. So long as 
there is no vital question, and the repre- 
sentative Members behave themselves 
in a becoming manner—for this is really 
what it amounts to—they are to be con- 
sidered ; but woe be unto them if they 
should take a strong view upon a vital 
question of Imperial policy. English- 
men though they be, Representatives of 
the people, of their wishes and their 
interests, which they have been sent to 
enforce and to watch over, they are to 
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be over-ridden, as before, under Crown 
Government. This for a time might 
not happen. Under a Governor like 
Sir Henry Norman— who, I believe, 
from all I have heard, will exer- 
cise a wise discretion and a _ con- 
ciliatory spirit—difficulties might not 
arise; but who can speak for his Successor, 
or for the Successor of the noble Earl 
now at the head of the Colonial Office ? 
Of this there is no manner of doubt— 
the people of Jamaica have received 
the new scheme with intense disappoint- 
ment. They have had experience of 
Crown Government, and they know how 
a Council, composed as the new one is 
to be, is likely to work. From one end 
of the country to the other, and among 
all classes of the community— Whites, 
Coloured, Blacks, planters, merchants, 
traders, peasant proprietors, and others 
—the Island has been ringing with one 
loud protest of disappointment since the 
announcement of the new scheme. At 
one meeting, among the speakers were 
four Black men—peasant proprietors— 
and everywhere, as I have said, men of 
every class and complexion are pro- 
testing against the new scheme. Among 
other things, they protest against the 
Governor’s presence in the Council. 
Under the late system, it was bad enough 
that he should be in conflict with his 
own nominees. Under the new scheme, 
if differences arise, he will be in conflict 
with the people themselves, through 
their Representatives. Surely it is not 
wise to place the Queen’s Representa- 
tive in such a position. I would suggest 
that the Council should appoint their 
own President, and that the Governor 
should be kept free from political dis- 
cussions, and that the right of veto should 
bereservedtohim. Ifthe new scheme is 
to have a fair trial, I believe this to be 
a vital point. The Governor should not 
be brought into the Council to overawe 
them by his presence, or be made to 
assume the character of a public debater. 
The people of Jamaica have never been 
accustomed to this sort of thing. It 
lowers the Governor in public respect, 
and does not, and cannot, advance 
the interests of good government. 
Sir, I shall no longer detain the House. 
I have endeavoured to lay before it, to 
some extent, the grievances of a country 
which is one of the most ancient and 
most loyal, as it was formerly one of 
the most valuable, Possessions of the 
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British Crown. Its prosperity has, for a 
long time, passed away. For many years 
its people have suffered under vicissi- 
tudes for which they were in no way 
answerable. Imperial legislation brought 
about suddenly a social transition which 
entailed widespread misfortune. Still, 
they have borne up, striving to do their 
best under the new conditions. I believe 
that prosperity is yet in store for them ; 
but it will largely depend upon the wis- 
dom displayed at head-quarters here 
whether, and for how long, better times 
shall be delayed. I undertake to say 
that there are no people under the sun 
who might be more easily governed than 
the people of Jamaica. They are a warm- 
hearted, generous people; but they love 
freedom, and they value the exercise of 
it. They are devotedly attached to the 
Mother Country, and are proud of being 
born and of living under the British 
Flag. When a Jamaica man proposes 
to visit England, he talks not of going to 
England, but of going ‘“‘home.” They 
send their children to this country for 
education, and they return with a cul- 
tured intelligence, which fits them for 
the various avocations of life. I have 
known men in Jamaica—coloured men, 
too—whose abilities and attainments 
would have done honour to any station 
in this country. There are such men 
there now. England must not turn a 
deaf ear to their appeals. She has not 
always dealt wisely or fairly by her 
Colonies. At one time she has spoilt 
and caressed them; at another she 
has treated them somewhat like a step- 
mother. She has found out her mistake. 
Let her not repeat it now. I have 
spoken of the people of Jamaica as I 
know them from long personal know- 
ledge. It is the land of my birth; and 
although I have not now any pecuniary 
interests there, I feel, and shall always 
feel, a deep interest in her welfare, and 
in the well-being of her inhabitants. 
I trust that this discussion will lead 
Her Majesty’s Government to recon- 
sider the position they have taken ; and 
if they do not see their way at the 
present time to give that complete re- 
presentation which the people of Ja- 
maica ask for, and to which I think 
they are entitled, I hope they will hold 
out some hope of it hereafter; and, in 
the meantime, announce such modifica- 
tions of their new scheme as will render 
it less objectionable and more likely to 
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conciliate the disappointment which it 
has occasioned. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
was not prepared for the hon. and gal- 
lant Member opposite (Captain Price) 
entering into a justification of the late 
House of Assembly; and he thought 
that, perhaps, it was fortunate he was 
not prepared, because, otherwise, he 
should have thought it his duty to 
detain the House by statements of a 
detailed character. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member opposite, and other hon. 
Members, had pointed out that the House 
of Assembly and Representative Govern- 
ment had lasted over 200 years, and that 
during that time there had only been 
three crises. He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
would point out that, no doubt, until 
slavery was abolished in Jamaica, their 
Representative Government was a very 
simple affair. It was purely a White 
oligarchy, and, therefore, there was no 
reason why difficulties or conflicts should 
arise. The difficulties began when the 
slaves were emancipated in 1839. Then 
came the first real embarrassments in 
the Island. They were brought about 
very much by the anger of the planters 
at that emancipation, and their refusal, 
in effect, to accept offers of money to 
promote emigration into the Island. 
Then there was the crisis in 1854, 
and what did that arise from? That 
arose from anger on the part of the 
Assembly because England, the Mother 
Country, had got rid of the differential 
duties, and the crisis then was very 
severe; and, although he did not want 
to argue this point, he would remind 
the House that the action of the House 
of Assembly on that occasion struck 
most directly at the credit of the Island. 
If they referred to the Papers on the sub- 
ject there would be found an indictment 
made by the Governor, in which he said 
the people were proposing almost to re- 
pudiate their obligations under statute, 
for the payment of their debt, and that 
it was only by the action of the Council, 
who refused to pass the Bill sent up 
to them, that the discredit of that was 
avoided. It was because of the action 
of the House of Assembly, in 1854, that 
the power of initiating Money Votes 
was taken away from them. Then the 
last crisis was in 1866. He would 
not argue with his hon. and gallant 
Friend as to whether the surrender was 
unanimous or not on the part of the 
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House of Assembly ; but his impression 
was that the surrender was unanimous. 
At any rate, when hon. Members talked 
about the success of the late Assembly, 
they ought to lay the whole state of the 
case before the House; but hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken that night had 
taken good care not to inform the House 
that the House of Assembly, which they 
seemed to consider a model that should 
be imitated in the new arrangements, 
was the result of the election by an 
electoral roll, which, in 1866, had a 
total of only 1,700 souls out of a popu- 
lation of over 450,000; while some 
Members of that House represented only 
four, or five, or 10 voters. That was not 
a model, he thought, that anyone could 
wish to follow. Without taking up time 
and arguing the matter, he must say 
that anybody who had studied the 
history of Jamaica from the emanci- 
pation in 1839 until the collapse of 
the House of Assembly in 1866 must 
see that the old system had broken down 
completely, and that the final collapse 
was the direct result of years of erroneous 
legislation, reckless jobbery and bribery, 
and the impossibility of obtaining the 
services of a sufficient number of com- 
petent and independent men as Members 
of the Assembly. That last difficulty 
had been one of the great difficulties of 
the old Assembly, and had been the 
cause of waste of time, of squabbling 
and bickerings; and that was really the 
indictment to be brought against the old 
House of Assembly ; and the inhabitants 
of Jamaica had felt absolutely convineed 
of its justice, or they would not have 
surrendered as they did. The Black 
population had absolutely no interest 
whatever in the old House of Assembly ; 
and, as the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had 
said, during its last three years there 
was not a single Black man in the 
Assembly, although at one time there 
had been three. The hon. and gallant 
Member opposite (Captain Price) had 
said these men were not Black, but 
Coloured men; but he (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) ventured to assert that the 
Coloured men in Jamaica were as dis- 
tinct and separate in interest and sym- 
pathy from the Black population as the 
White people were. In fact, he would 
go further, and say that the Coloured 
population were further removed than 
the White in feeling and in sympathy 
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from the Black population. He would 
draw attention to the figures on this 
point, because nobody could judge of the 
question unless he was in possession of 
those figures. The population of Jamaica 
at the present day was 580,000 in round 
numbers. Of these, 14,400 only were 
White, and 110,000 were Coloured ; 
while the Black population numbered 
nearly 450,000. In 1861, when the last 
Census before the surrender of the Con- 
stitution was taken, the White popula- 
tion was 13,800, the Coloured population 
was 81,000, and the Black population 
346,000. Those figures showed that 
while the increase of population during 
the last 20 years had been only 4 per 
cent among the White population, it 
had been nearly 30 per cent among the 
Black population. Whenever hon. Mem- 
bers came forward and asked for the 
restoration of the old system, there had 
always been associated with that demand 
the old high property qualification for 
elected Members. [ Mr. Serjeant Smron : 
Not necessarily.] On that point he 
should like his hon. and learned Friend, 
before denying it, to communicate with 
his friends in Jamaica. Such a high 
property qualification would exclude 
anything like Black representation in 
the Assembly. As to the general ques- 
tion, it must be remembered that the 
resuit of establishing a high franchise 
in Jamaica would be that political 
power would be at once handed over to 
a particular class; while, on the other 
hand, if the franchise were made low, 
that would let in the agitator, and 
would lead to the disturbance of all 
social and industrial interests, bribery 
and jobbery, and, in the end, to riot and 
bloodshed. As to the want of education, 
he would point out that some of the 
items which had led to increased expen- 
diture since 1866 were items which he 
might boast of. One of these items was 
education, which had risen from only 
£3,000 in 1864 to £26,000 in 1880. 
[Captain Price: With what result ?] 
With a great result; for the Negro 
population had risen greatly in the social 
scale. No doubt, faults in the system had 
been discovered ; but Inspectors were not 
sent to praise a system. They did not, 
however, say that good work had not 
been done; and he must confess that he 
considered the Report of the Commission 
on the Island very satisfactory. The Com- 
mission were sentout ascritics, to put their 
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hands on weak points. Another item of 
increased expenditure was that for immi- 
gration ; and public works and railways 
were other elements. He did not deny 
that there had been increased expendi- 
ture, but there had been a large increase 
of population; and, at the same time, 
the income had greatlyrisen. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury had 
referred to there having been deficits dur- 
ing the period of Crown Government; 
but he (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) had only been 
able to find two or three years of deficit. 
Up to the time of the assumption by the 
Crown of the Government of the Island, 
he thought it would be found that a de- 
ficit was always the order of the day, 
and that the Expenditure always ex- 
ceeded the Revenue. As to the Debt, 
no doubt there was an increase in that; 
but that was owing to the works of which 
he had spoken, and the Debt in Jamaica 
was by no means larger in proportion 
than the Debts of many of the sur- 
rounding countries. When the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite talked 
of the credit of the Island having gone 
down under Crown Administration, he 
did not know what the test of credit 
was. He was not a mercantile man, nor 
aman who had influence in the City; 
but he had always been told that the 
rate at which money could be borrowed 
was the real test of credit; and, if that 
were so, he must inform his hon. Friends 
that the credit of the Island—that credit 
which existed in the money market— 
was better under Crown Administration 
than it was before, and the last Govern- 
ment Railway Debentures were issued 
at 4 per cent. He would: now leave 
the subject of the defence of the Crown 
Government, or the attack upon the old 
state of things, because, as his hon. and 
learned Friend behind him had acknow- 
ledged, the Colonial Office had come to 
the decision that a change must be made. 
Now, it must be obvious to everybody 
who considered the history and antece- 
dents of Jamaica, with its population of 
different races, different sympathies, and 
different interests, that what Jamaica 
wanted could be summed up by saying 
that it ought to have a form of Govern- 
ment in which the Crown would in 
ultimate resort remain supreme. There 
was too much risk of collision between 
classes—too much risk of excitement 
and agitation—to allow it to be ar- 
ranged that the Crown should not be 
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supreme in the last resort. But there 
ought to be a strong Government for 
all classes and interests, and that Go- 
vernment should have the confidence of 
the entire community. Now, he de- 
nied that the old Government of Jamaica 
—the Government which ceased in 1866 
—had the confidence of the entire com- 
munity. He denied that totally, and he 
declared, emphatically, that that Govern- 
ment had not the confidence of the great 
masses of the people of the Island. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Secretary of 
State had proposed, and was about to 
put into the form of an Order in Coun- 
cil, anew form of Government for Ja- 
maica. He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) would 
ask, was that new form of Government 
a sham, or was it not? He would, ina 
very few words, state to the House what 
were the provisions for this new form of 
Government; and he thought hon. Gen- 
tlemen would come to the conclusion that 
what was proposed was not a sham, but 
a real bond fide extension, in the words 
of the Motion on the Paper— 

“To the people of Jamaica, of a material 
share in the management of their own local and 
financial affuirs.”’ 

First of all, he would take the nominated 
portion of the Council, which would partly 
consist of ex officio Members, who, by 
virtue of their office, would be Members 
of the Council. One of these would be the 
senior military officer in command, and 
he was not an official who would neces- 
sarily be at the bidding and order of the 
Governor. Indeed, thesenior military offi- 
cer was a thoroughly independent man, 
and just as likely to take a view contrary 
to that of the Government as favourable 
to it. There would be 4 ex officio Mem- 
bers, and then there would also be cer- 
tain other nominated Members. These 
nominated Members were not to ex- 
ceed 9 in number, at the option of the 
Governor; and he might say that Sir 
Henry Norman, than whom a better 
man could hardly be found, was natu- 
rally anxious to give the largest pos- 
sible interpretation to the instructions 
which the Government gave him, and he 
was determined not to appoint more than 
6 official Members at first, and it was 
hoped that it would never be necessary 
to appoint more. Sir Henry Norman was 
authorized to appoint 9; but he was not 
going to appoint more than 6. There 
would be, it was true, 7 at first; but that 
was because there was a person already 
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there who would be retained; but when 
a vacancy took place it would not be 
filled up; and, therefore, there would in 
future be not more than 6, so as to in- 
sure that there should not be a majority 
of official Members. The nominated 
Members would form the official side, 
and then there would be the elected side. 
There would be ¥Y elected Members, and 
the franchise would be a much lower 
one than under the oldform. The fran- 
chise had been recommended to the Go- 
vernment by the Royal Commissioners 
—all of them residents in Jamaica—and 
the franchise which had been adopted 
on their recommendation was one that 
would give about 15,000 electors. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, continuing 
his remarks, said, the 9 elected Members 
would bechosen by an electorate of 15,000. 
They would not be elected by counties. 
His hon. and learned Friend behind him 
had amused himself by laughing at the 
geographical knowledge of the Colonial 
Office for adopting counties; but it was 
not they, but the Royal and Resident 
Commissioners, who had adopted elec- 
tion by counties. However, the Govern- 
ment had overruled that, and agreed 
that it would not be satisfactory to take 
counties, the population of which was so 
unequally distributed that it would not 
be at all a good arrangement. Nine 
districts would be taken without break- 
ing up any parishes—in some cases they 
would be single parishes—and each of 
these nine districts would send one Mem- 
ber. He now came to the important 
matter of the powers of these elected 
Members. It would be embodied in 
the Order in Council, and not merely 
confined to the instructions given to the 
Governor, that whenever 6 of the elected 
Members should be united in opposing 
the passing of any law or Resolution 
affecting taxation or finance, they should 
have their way, and the official majority 
should not be employed to overpower 
them, except in any case where the 
Governor might consider and declare 
that the matter was of paramount im- 
portance to public or Imperial interests, 
and might so report to the Home Go- 
vernment. ‘The same rule would apply 
to Ordinances apart from finance—the 
Governor would be directed by instruc- 
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tions, not embodied in the Order in 
Council, but contained in a document 
sent side by side with it, and kept on 
record that wherever the elected Mem- 
bers were united on a question of legis- 
lation, the official Members should not 
be employed to form an adverse majo- 
rity unless he felt himself in a position 
to come forward and publicly state 
that it was a matter of absolute Im- 
perial and paramount public importance. 
Now, that was not a sham concession; 
it was a real and vital concession, be- 
cause nobody could pretend for one mo- 
ment that the Secretary of State would 
send out to Jamaica, or that a man of 
the character of the Governor would de- 
sire to carry out an arbitrary act by de- 
fining a matter of genuine local concern 
only as a matter of paramount public im- 
portance. If such a thing were ever to 
be attempted, this House would take care 
that such an attempt was not successful. 
The fact of having to go through such 
a form—of having to make a declaration 
of this sort—was absolutely a check 
upon the Governor. It was clear that 
the Governor would not use the power’ 
of putting in operation the official vote 
in a matter where he had to make so 
solemn a declaration, unless he felt him- 
self absolutely compelled by circum- 
stances to do so. He (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) believed he was right in assert- 
ing that this scheme formed a distinct 
move in the direction of restoring con- 
trol over their own affairs to the people 
of Jamaica. It would bea very great 
mistake to take too large and sudden a 
step all at once ; and he believed it would 
also be a very great mistake at present to 
enlarge the numbers, as had been sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite. Ifthe people of the Island had 
a majority in the elected Members, there 
was no good to be got by increasing the 
number to 14; whereas the experience 
of former periods had shown the diffi- 
culty of finding efficient and proper men 
to fill the places. He cordially agreed 
with the eloquent peroration of his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Serjeant Simon), 
that the people of Jamaica had proved 
their loyalty on many occasions, and he 
only hoped that they would now prove 
their common sense, which had also been 
proved already in many cases, and would 
see that this was a scheme which, if 
honestly worked, as it would be, would 
give them, for the present, a very con- 
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siderable and a very important advance 
in the control and management of their 
own local affairs. 

* Mr. WODEHOUSE said, that as the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite had 
made a pointed reference to him, he 
hoped he might be allowed to contri- 
bute a few words to the discussion. 
So far was he from agreeing with those 
who condemned the Government for the 
insufficiency of their concessions to the 
demands of the Jamaica Memorialists, 
that he was more inclined to wish that 
the Government had been somewhat less 
yielding to those demands. The substi- 
tution of elected Members of the Legis- 
lative Council for nominees of the Crown 
had been spoken of as an insignificant 
and unsubstantial concession ; but it was 
the grant to Jamaica of a privilege not 
possessed by Colonies of such import- 
ance as Ceylon, Hong Kong, the Mauri- 
tius, the Straits Settlements, and Trini- 
dad. Trinidad, which had always been a 
pure Crown Colony, was second to none 
among the West Indian Colonies for good 
government, progress, and general con- 
tentment. If, then, Trinidad, Ceylon, 
and the other Colonies which he had 
named could flourish and be content as 
Crown Colonies, why should not Ja- 
‘maica ? To listen to some of the speeches 
which had been delivered that night 
about the ancient Representative Insti- 
tutions of Jamaica, one might suppose 
that there was some innate superiority 
in the people of that Colony; but those 
Representative Institutions were a mere 
accident of history. He would explain 
what he meant. During the 17th and 
18th centuries, down to the time of the 
Warof American Independence, England 
freelygrantedRepresentative Institutions 
to all her Colonies, even to the smallest 
ofthem. Solong as she retained a strict 
monopoly of their trade, she granted 
them the fullest measure of self-govern- 
ment, and was indifferent to the cruelties 
they practised on aboriginal races. But 
after the War of American Independ- 
ence, and when the conscience of Eng- 
land had been awakened about the 
treatment of barbarous races, she was 
no longer willing to leave such large 
powers in the hands of Colonists. Ja- 
maica, being a Colony of ancient founda- 
tion, acquired her complete Representa- 
tive Institutions as a matter of course, 
in common with much smaller Colonies. 
The existence, therefore, of ancient Re- 
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presentative Institutions was no proof of 
superiority. The old Colonies were in 
no degree better than our more recent 
acquisitions, such as Ceylon and Trini- 
dad. A great deal had been said in 
condemnation of Crown Government, 
and it had been unfavourably contrasted 
with the former Government of Jamaica; 
but with regard to that ancient Constitu- 
tion, which disappeared in 1866, he 
would only ask hon. Members to read 
the debates which took place in both 
Houses of Parliament on the Jamaica 
Government Bill of 1866. Not a voice 
was lifted in any quarter of either House 
of Parliament to utter a single friendly 
word for that Constitution—from Whig 
and Tory alike there was an unanimous 
chorus of unmitigated condemnation. 
Secretaries of State and ex-Secretaries 
and private Members, who knew the 
West Indies well, united to declare that 
the Constitution had lived too long, 
because it had only lived to be the curse 
and bane of the Colony, and that the 
only act of real wisdom which illuminated 
its long career was the act by which it 
put an end to its own mischievous exist- 
ence. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite had referred to some remarks 
of his (Mr. Wodehouse) as to the com- 
position of the Jamaica House of As- 
sembly previous to its extinetion. If he 
had unwittingly exaggerated the extent 
to which that House was composed of 
Black or Coloured men, he regretted his 
error; but, whatever might have been 
the predominant hue and complexion of 
its Members, that Assembly bore an evil 
name throughout the West Indies for 
disorder and gross mismanagement of 
Public Business. However, it might 
be said that there was no question now 
of restoring the old Constitution, and 
that all that was asked for was such an 
increase of the elective element in the 
Council as would give them a majority 
over the official element. He trusted 
that no such concession would be made. 
Let them suffer the elected Members to 
have a majority in the Council, and 
then, while they would leave them free 
from al! real responsibility as to the con- 
sequences of the votes they might give, 
they would arm them with the power of 
obstructing and paralyzing the whole 
administration of the Island. Of all 
Colonial Oonstitutions, the worst and 
most prolific of trouble were those inter- 
mediate Constitutions, which had neither 
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the strength of pure Crown Institutions, 
nor of what was called Responsible Go- 
vernment —that was, Constitutions in 
which controlling power was dissociated 
from true responsibility. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) had 
said, a little while ago, that if the new 
scheme of Government was found on 
trial to give an inadequate measure of 
control to the popular element in the 
Legislature, there would be no reluc- 
tance in the Colonial Office to recon- 
sider it ; and he added that it was of the 
utmost importance that, in the mean- 
time, all parties should combine to give 
the scheme a fair trial. But when the 
hon. Gentleman himself thus held out 
the expectation of readiness on his 
part to re-open the question, he might 
rest assured that the scheme would not 
have a fair trial. Similar language had 
been addressed to the Transvaal Boers, 
in regard to the Pretoria Convention, 
when it first came into operation, and 
the House knew what sort of a trial 
that Convention had had, and what its 
fate had been. He (Mr. Wodehouse) 
anticipated a continuance of what was 
ealled ‘‘ Constitutional agitation’ in 
Jamaica; and, for his own part, he be- 
lieved that there was no Colony in which 
the Government should make concessions 
to agitation with more care and circum- 
spection than in the Colony of Jamaica. 
Agitation was an old story there; and 
he hoped the Government would be 
slow to surrender an effective control 
over the affairs of the Island. Lord 
Derby had told a deputation introduced 
to him by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite (Captain Price) that the 
proximity of Jamaica to the United 
States was a reason why stringent Im- 
perial control over the Island should be 
only provisional and transitory; but he 
(Mr. Wodehouse) should have thought 
that the proximity of the United States 
rather pointed to an opposite conclusion. 


_ Jamaica was so situated that it might 


easily become the scene, or the occasion, 
of international complications ; and when 
the Canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama was constructed, the importance 
of the geographical position of the 
Island would be greater than it was at 
the present time. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite had spoken of the 
patriotism of the unofficial Members of 
the Council who had resigned their 
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offices in connection with the Florence 
case. He (Mr. Wodehouse) believed that 
one of those gentlemen, Mr. Michael 
Solomon, was in this country the year 
before last; and on his way home 
through the United States he was re- 
ported to have expressed to New York 
journalists the opinion that the real 
solution of the troubles of Jamaica was 
to be found in the annexation of the 
Island to the United States. He (Mr. 
Wodehouse) could not pretend to vouch 
for the accuracy and authenticity of that 
statement, which he had read in The 
Pail Mali Gazette ; but if it were correct, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
might form his own estimate of the 
depth and fervour of the Imperial pa- 
triotism of the gentleman in question. 
As he had said, he did not vouch for the 
authenticity of the report; but, be that 
as it might, he maintained that, whether 
they looked at the past, the present, or 
the future of Jamaica, there was every 
reason why Her Majesty’s Government 
should not be too ready to yield to the 
clamour of agitation there, and why the 
House should not hastily approve such 
views as those which had been advanced 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he asked 
the indulgence of the House while he 
said a word in defence of an absent 
man. [ Cries of ‘‘No, no!” and ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He had no right to address 
the House again, and could only do it 
by the indulgence of hon. Members. A 
most serious charge had been made 
against a gentleman whom he had the 
honour to know—Mr. Michael Solomon. 
When that gentleman was in England 
two years ago, which was the time re- 
ferred to, he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had 
a conversation with him respecting Re- 
presentative Government in Jamaica; 
and, speaking of the franchise, he (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) remarked—‘‘ You will 
be obliged to have a large and a widely 
extended franchise ; what do you say to 
that?” In reply, Mr. Solomon made 
this observation. He said — ‘‘ Every 
shilling I have in the world is in Jamaica. 
I would risk all, and have universal 
suffrage, rather than live under such a 
system as the present.” Mr. Solomon, 
then, he thought, was not the kind of 
man who would be likely to express 
such a sentiment as that which had just 
been attributed to him. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND said, he did not 
wish to prolong the discussion at that 
hour of the night; and he merely rose 
for the purpose of saying that he was 
extremely sorry that the Forms and Re- 
gulations of the House would not allow 
a Division to be taken on a Motion ad- 
vanced by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Devonport (Captain Price) ; because, 
if a Division could have been taken, it 
would have afforded him (Mr. Redmond), 
and many hon. Members who sat near 
him in that quarter of the House, much 
egy to have gone into the Division 

obby and supported the Resolution 
of which Notice had been given. They 
would have done so, because this ques- 
tion was one that involved the principle 
of self-government, the principle he 
(Mr. Redmond) and hon. Gentlemen 
with whom he sat were charged to sup- 
port, not only in the case of their own 
country, but in the case of people all 
over the world who were asking that 
right. What was the state of the case 
as to Jamaica? Why, some 17 years 
ago the Representative Government of 
that Colony was abolished. The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) had made a very strong 
point of the fact that the Representative 
Assembly of Jamaica was abolished by 
the almost unanimous vote of that 
Assembly itself. But the hon. Gentle- 
man had completely nullified that state- 
ment by going on to say distinctly that 
that Assembly was one which did not 
se the confidence of the people of 

amaica; and he had also gone on to 
show that the old Body, which abolished 
itself by its own vote, did not, as a 
matter of fact, represent the people of 
Jamaica, but merely some 1,700 voters. 
The House therefore saw that, in abo- 
lishing itself, the Assembly was not 
speaking on behalf of Jamaica, but simply 
on behalf of some 1,700 people who had 
the right of voting for the Assembly. 
That brought them to the conclusion 
that the majority of the people of Ja- 
maica had never surrendered the right 
which had been theirs to some extent in 
the past, and which ought to be theirs 
again—namely, the right of seif-govern- 
ment and the guiding of the destinies 
of their own country. The hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last (Mr. Wodehouse) 
seemed to have a decided objection to 
any Black or Coloured persons occupy- 
ing a position in any Legislative Assem- 
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bly. Well, in many respects, Black 
people were defective; but, at any rate, 
they were not defective in the love of 
liberty—a quality which appeared to be 
not yet born in the breast of the hon. 
Gentleman. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th April, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrts—First Reading— 
Benefices (Tiverton Portions) Consolidation 
Amendment * (72); Public Health (Confir- 
mation of Byelaws) * (73). 

Royal Assent—Bankruptcy Appeals (County 
Courts) [47 Vict. c. 9]; Isle of Man (Har- 
bours) [47 Vict. c. 7]; Dublin Museum of 
Science and Art [47 Vict. c. 6]; Trustee 
Churches (Ireland) [47 Viet. c. 10]; Army 
(Annual) [47 Vict. c. 8]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders [47 Vict. c. iv]; City of 
Norwich (Mousehold Heath) Provisional 
Order [47 Vict. c. iii]; Metropolitan Com- 
mons Provisional Order [47 Vict. c. ii]. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF BERBER.—QUESTION. 


Tur Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
wished to ask the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs a Ques- 
tion of which he had given him private 
Notice. The Question was as,to the 
correctness of a Reuter’s telegram, dated 
Cairo, April 26, 8 p.m., which he (the 
Earl of Galloway) had seex in Zhe Ob- 
server of yesterday, and in that morn- 
ing’s papers, to the effect that the reply 
of the British Government had been re- 
ceived to the proposal to send an expe- 
dition for the relief of Berber, and 
stating that such an expedition would 
not be possible at the present time, and 
could not, in fact, start for four months 
hence ; that this decision had been com- 
municated to Hussein Pasha Kalifa, 
Governor of Berber; and, at the same 
time, he had been told that he might 
withdraw from the town if he was in a 
position to do so. If that telegram were 
correct, would the noble Earl have any 
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objection to state to the House what 
ground there was for saying that such 
an expedition was deemed by the Go- 
vernment to be impossible ? 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
it would be very inconvenient to answer 
the Question until the Government had 
received official intimation of the receipt 
of the reply. He hoped, therefore, that 
the noble Earl would postpone the Ques- 
tion. 

Tue Kart or GALLOWAY said, he 
would postpone the Question until to- 
morrow. 


NAVY — LIEUTENANTS OF OVER TEN 
YEARS’ SENIORITY—HALF-PAY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with refer- 
ence to the promised increase of pay to 
the lieutenants of the Royal Navy of 
ten years’ standing and upwards, How it 
is proposed to extend the benefit to those 
officers when on half-pay? He thought 
he might say, on behalf of those whose 
cause he had advocated, that the increase 
promised by the Admiralty to these offi- 
cers when on full pay was substantial, 
and, as far as it went, satisfactory. He 
hoped that if the noble Earl held his 
present Office much longer, he would 
see his way, before he left it, to extend 
the benefit to lieutenants of eight years’ 
standing and upwards, who ranked as 
field officers. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in re- 
ply, said, that lieutenants of over 10 
years’ seniority who had seven years’ 
service in that rank, three of which had 
been at sea, would be entitled to the 
highest rate of half-pay—namely 8s. 6d. 
a-day. He would add that that rate 
was the same as that allowed to Com- 
manders, with the exception of the first 
100 on the list. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
ALBANY. 


REPLY TO THE MESSAGE OF CON- 
DOLENCE. 


Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON reported, That his Grace and 
the Duke of Beprorp waited on Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Albany 
with the message of the 3lst of March 
last, and that Her Royal Highness had 
returned the following answer, viz. :-—— 
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My Lorp Duxts, 

I beg you will express to the House of 
Lords my true gratitude for the message of 
condolence on the death of my beloved husband, 
which has been transmitted to me through your 
Graces. 

The House may rest assured that I find great 
consolation in such an exhibition of their sym- 
pathy. 


BENEFICES (TIVERTON PORTIONS) CONSOLI- 
DATION AMENDMENT BILi, [H.L. } 


A Bill to amend certain provisions of the 
Acts third and fourth Victoria, chapter one 
hundred and thirteen, and thirty-second and 
thirty-third Victoria, chapter ninety-four, in 
relation to the consolidation of benefices called 
‘‘ Medieties’’ or ‘‘ Portions,’’ and to extend 
the same to the parish of Tiverton in the county 
of Devon—Was presented by The Lord Bishop 
of Exeter; read 1*. (No. 72.) 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
‘Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28th April, 1884. 


MINUTES.]--Serecr Commrrrez—Education, 
Science, and Art (Administration), Mr. Daw- 
son, disch. ; Mr. Sexton, added. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions {April 24] reported. 

Private Bitts (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Easton and Church Hope Railway.* 

Pusuic Brtts—Ordered—Customs and Inland 
Revenue.* 

Ordered —First Reading—Gas Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) (Emsworth Gas, &c.) * [181]; Water 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) (Alperton and 
Sudbury Water, &c.) * [182]. 

Second Reading—Municipal Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [3], debate further 
adjourned ; Irish Land Court Officers (Exclu- 
sion from Parliament) [89], debate further 
adjourned. 

Committee—Representation of the People [119] 
[First Night], further proceeding deferred. 


DEATH OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
ALBANY. 
REPLY TO THE MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE, 


Tue Marquess or STAFFORD, 
having been appointed, together with the 
Earl of Marcu, to attend upon Her Royal 
Highness ‘The Duchess of Albany, with 
a eeee of Condolence from this 
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House, appeared at the Bar, and re- 
= that Her Royal Highness had 

een pleased to give the following An- 
swer :— 


Law and 


Claremont, 
April 26, 1884. 
My Lords, 

I beg you will convey to the House of Commons 
the assurance of my deep gratitude for the Message 
of Condolence on the death of my beloved Husband, 
of which your Lordships have been the bearers. 

Such an expression of sympathy is greatly valued 


by me. HELEN. 
To 
The Marquess of Stafford 
and 
The Earl of March. 


QUESTIONS. 


St 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—BALTINGLASS UNION. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If, as President of the Local 
Government Board (Ireland), a charge 
of misconduct on the part of Mr. Dagg, 
Returning Officer, and George Driver, 
Poor Rate Collector, has been brought 
under his notice, in regard to the elec- 
tion of a Poor Law Guardian for the 
electoral division of Rathdangan, in the 
union of Baltinglass; whether the com- 
plainants have applied to the Local Go- 
vernment Board for a sworn investi- 
gation; and, whether their application 
will be complied with ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board think it necessary that 
a sworn inquiry should be held in this 
case to investigate complaints made both 
by the Guardian returned and by the 
defeated candidate. The inquiry will be 
held on the 7th May. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE OXFORD 
COUNTY COURT—THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPART. 
MENT. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can now make any further personal 
explanation on the subject of the claim 
against him for flowers supplied during 
the Oxford Election; or, whether he 
would prefer that Notice should be 
given of a Question on the matter ? 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
if the House desires a personal explana- 
tion on a matter of this kind, and thinks 
it consistent with the dignity of Parlia- 
ment to receive it, I shall be delighted 
to give it. With the help of my family, 
I have now investigated the matter as 
far as I can, and brought all the know- 
ledge I can to bear upon it. A good 
many things have happened since 1880, 
and it is rather difficult to trace out the 
whole of this profound mystery. I learn 
from my private secretary that, last 
year, he received a claim of £4 lds, 
without any statement of what it was 
for; and with the discretion which be- 
comes a good private secretary he wrote 
to ask four particulars. Then a bill was 
sent in some time early in the year, and 
it was put aside—[ Laughter. |—hon.Gen- 
tlemen laugh too soon—to be paid at 
the end of the current spring quarter. 
It was actually filed, with others, to be 
paid in the month of April, with the 
rest of the small bills of the establish- 
ment. As far as I can learn, this was 
the only bill that reached me on the 
subject ; and it was filed with the rest 
of the bills to be paid in April. In the 
meantime, it appears, proceedings were 
taken in the County Court at Oxford. 
The hon. Member wishes to know why 
I never heard of them; and I will ex- 
plain. He will remember that the House 
rose for the Easter Holidays on Tuesday, 
the 8th of April. I left town early on 
the morning of Wednesday, the 9th of 
April. It appears that a summons was 
sent to my house on that Wednesday ; 
and I naturally asked why I did not 
receive it. It appears that the summons 
was delivered to a young footman at my 
house, and, with the intelligence charac- 
teristic of the race, he left it on the hall 
table. It appears also—as the hon. 
Member desires that Parliament should 
be informed of this—that the second 
housemaid, with the assiduity peculiar 
to that class of persons, hid it away 
with the advertisements and newspapers, 
from among which it was unearthed this 
morning. That was how I did not come 
to know of it, and how this profound 
and important mystery came about. But 
the hon. Member would like to know 
about the flowers themselves. The mys- 
tery of the flowers, as far as I can 
remember or ascertain, is this. I was 
residing at Oxford at the time of the 
election in March or April four years 
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ago. I am informed by my family that 
we were walking together through the 
market, when we saw some nice fresh 
flowers which they thought they would 
like to have, and these flowers appeared 
to have been ordered, I am informed by 
my son, for himself and the rest of the 
family, and they were supplied to us for 
our own use during the fortnight or 
three weeks we were there. I do not 
know whether the hon. Member for 
Guildford is in the habit of indulging 
in flowers for purposes either of per- 
sonal adornment or of entertainment ; 
but, if so, he will probably find that they 
are not very cheap things at this time 
of the year. That is really all that I 
know. If he supposes that these flowers 
were bought with some dark design of 
corrupting the constituency of Oxford, I 
can assure him that is not the case; 
they were supplied entirely to my own 
family, and not to the electors; and 
while I am sorry to think that my con- 
nection with the town of Oxford should 
have terminated, the fact is, though the 
vase is shattered, the scent of the flowers 
will cling to it still. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS, 
1866-9— LEGISLATION. 

Mr. STANSFELD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, When he pro- 
poses to introduce the Government mea- 
sure for the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, 1886-9 ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that as soon as the state 
of Public Business appeared to afford 
any prospect of making progress with 
it, he proposed to introduce a Bill which 
would be substantially in the same form 
as that of last year (the Detention in 
Hospitals Bill), with the exception of the 
5th clause, which provided for examina- 
tion in certain circumstances which had 
not been previously provided for. It 
would virtually repeal the greater part 
of the Acts. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that he should move the rejec- 
tion of the measure on the second 
reading. 

Mr. PULESTON asked whether, in 
view of the recent Returns, the noble 
Marquess had not seen fit to modify the 
provisions of the measure of last year? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it would be more convenient that 
he should postpone any explanation 
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until he moved for leave to introduce 
the Bill. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 1882 
—CASE OF JAMES GAFFEY, Co. 
ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Hzary) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is the fact that 
James Gaffey, of Scardane, county Ros- 
common, a tenant of Captain W. J. 
Burke, J.P., obtained, with the consent 
of the landlord, the benefits of the 
Arrears Act on paying half-a-year’s 
rent, but that the landlord afterwards 
executed against him an old decree for 
rent wiped out by the Arrears Act; that 
the tenant tendered the sheriff, who came 
to eject him in June 1882, the half- 
year’s rent from November 1881 to May 
1882, which the Arrears Act did not ex- 
tinguish; that this was refused; that 
Gaffey was thereupon evicted, and has 
since been homeless; whether the Go- 
vernment gave the sheriff an armed 
force to carry out such eviction; and, 
whether there was any ground of legality 
for it; and, if not, will the Government 
proceed against the landlord, or do they 
intend to take any steps? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It appears that 
before any order for payment was made 
by the Land Commission a representa- 
tion had been made to them by the land- 
lord complaining of the proceedings under 
the Arrears Act instituted by his agent 
and the tenant, and insisting on his de- 
cree. The Land Commission, notwith- 
standing, made the order for payment ; 
and I am advised that nice questions may 
arise between the landlord and the 
tenant, who, if the proceedings were 
irregular, has his full remedy by action, 
and can enforce his restoration to his 
holding. Under these circumstances, it 
is not a case in which the Government 
should interfere. Four policemen at- 
tended at the eviction, at the requisition 
of the Sheriff. 


PARLIAMENT — PALACE OF WEST-. 
MINSTER—WESTMINSTER HALL 
(THE WEST FRONT). 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he is now able to state to the House 
how it is proposed to treat the west front 
of Westminster Hall ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am un- 
able to state as yet what the Govern- 








781 Poor Law 
ment propose to do with the West Front 
of Westminster Hall; nor, in fact, has 
Mr. Pearson sent in his final Report and 
drawings. I hope, however, to be ina 
position to submit a Supplementary 
Vote for this purpose before the end of 
the Session. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
RATE COLLECTOR FOR THE 
BOYLE UNION. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether John M‘Williams was elected 
rate collector for the Croghan division 
of the Boyle Union, on 5th April, by a 
majority of three votes, at a cost to the 
ratepayers of eightpence in the pound 
on his collection, notwithstanding that 
his opponent, Mr. Mahon, offered sol- 
vent security for the collection of the 
rate at fourpence in the pound; how 
many ex-officio guardians and how many 
elected guardians supported the ‘two 
candidates respectively; whether it is 
the fact that the late rate collector, Mr. 
Corry, resigned before the amount of 
his warrant for seed and poor rate was 
collected, at the instance of Mr. M‘Wil- 
liams, in order that the new appoint- 
ment might be timed to take place on 
the same day on which the ex-officio 
guardians would muster for the re- 
election of the Chairman of the Board, 
Colonel King-Harman; whether the 
father of Mr. M‘Williams was a rate 
collector in the Boyle Union, and ab- 
sconded with the moneys of the Union ; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board will, under the circumstances, 
sanction the election ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers this 
Question, I would ask him, Whether he 
is aware that the advertisement for 
the collectorship did not mention the 
poundage rate as 8d.; and whether the 
day fixed for filling the office was not 
the 8th of April, whereas the day fixed 
for the election of chairman was the 
29th March ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Mr. M‘Williams 
was elected to collect the rates in the 
Boyle Union at a poundage rate of 84. 
The arrangements for the election were 
made by the Guardians, and publicly 
advertised. The Board did not think it 
necessary to accept the candidate who 
offered to collect for 4d. in the pound. 
For Mr. M‘Williams, who was elected, 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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there voted 19 ex-officio and eight elected 
Guardians, making, in all,27. For Mr. 
Mahon there voted two ex officio and 22 
elected Guardians, making a total of 24. 
It is stated that the former collector re- 
signed before he closed his collection. 
He was over 90 years of age, and unable 
to discharge the duties of the office. The 
Local Government Board knew nothing 
of the suggested arrangement as to the 
time of his resignation. With regard to 
the father of Mr. M‘Williams, the re- 
cords of the Local Government Board 
show that, in 1862, the rates outstand- 
ing in his district were collected and 
lodged by his sureties. It is therefore 
probable that he had left the Union. 
The Local Government Board did not 
think that such anoccurrence, which hap- 
pened 22 years ago, in any way affects 
his son’s appointment, whose election 
has been duly sanctioned. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I beg to give Notice 
that on going into Committee of Ways 
and Means I will call attention to the 
action of the Local Government Board, 
in permitting the Orange ex officio Guar- 
dians to override the will of the elected 
Guardians of the Union by appointing 
the son of a swindler—[ Cries of ‘ Or- 
der !’”} 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: Mr. 
Speaker, I ask you whether such lan- 
guage is in Order? 

Mr. O’ BRIEN: To do at 8d. in the 
pound what another solvent man offered 
to do for 4d. 

Cotonen. KING-HARMAN: I ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, whether the hon. 
Member is in Order in referring to a 
gentleman, unjudged and unconvicted, 
who has been duly elected to an impor- 
tant and responsible office, as the son of 
a swindler ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I was referring to a 
fact admitted by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in this House only a moment 
ago—namely, that this man’s father dis- 
appeared with the moneys of the Boyle 
Union. I am impugning the action of 
the Local Government Board in permit- 
ting the election of such a person at the 
rate of 8d. in the pound, to do what a 
solvent Nationalist offered to do at 4d. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is very incon- 
venient, when Notices of Questions are 
given, that insinuations reflecting on the 
character of individuals should be made. 
I have not an opportunity of knowing 
the exact terms of a verbal Notice ; but 
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I have heard enough of the Question to 
request the hon. Member for Mallow 
to expunge language which he knows 
would be disallowed by the Clerk at the 
Table in a written Notice. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I respectfully submit 
that I have not used one word which 
might not be submitted to the Clerk at 
the Table, and which I have not a right 
to have inserted in the Notice Paper of 
the House. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN : I would 
like to ask, with regard to the insinua- 
tion that Mr. Corry had not closed his 
account before resigning, whether the 
amount of rates left outstanding was but 
8s. 9d.? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Perhaps the hon. 
and gallant Member will put the Ques- 
tion on the Paper. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: I may say that my 
Question does not impute that Mr. Corry 
disappeared with the funds of the Union, 
but simply that he timed his resignation 
so as to have the election of his successor 
on the day that the ex officio Guardians 
could muster for the election of Chair- 
man. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—THE TYRONE 
SHOOTING CASE. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Heaty) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the recognizances of M‘Kelvey, the 
Orangeman, who absconded in the 
Tyrone shooting case, have been es- 
treated; and, whether any steps have 
been taken against his bailsmen ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa tker), in reply, 
said, an order had been made for es- 
treating the recognizances in this case, 
and it would be enforced. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE RIOTS AT 
LONDONDERRY. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Government, being aware of the 
evidence of Sub-Inspector Dunning, at 
the magisterial investigation in Derry 
in November last, in which he stated 
that he believed that the shot which took 
effect on Kelly came from the roof of 
the Corporation Hall, any prosecution 
bas arisen therefrom; whether Sub- 
Inspector Bernard also states on oath 
at the same investigation that the first 
shots which were fired came from the 
Corporation Hall windows; whether a 
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man named Rankin, who was charged 
with having flung missiles from the roof 
of the Hall on the passing processionists, 
was produced before the magistrates, 
and his case, on the application of the 
County Inspector, not decided, as it was 
then stated by the County Inspector a 
more serious charge would be preferred 
against him ; whether he has since been 
produced on that more serious charge ; 
whether a young man named Waller, 
the son of a City official, has been 
charged with having firearms on the roof 
of the Hall on the Ist November; and, 
if the Government have taken any steps 
to bring to justice those who can be 
sworn to and who were identified by 
Sub-Constable Daly as having flung 
missiles at the processionists, and having 
fired revolvers on the occasion, or if it 
is the intention of the Government to 
institute further inquiries into the mat- 
ter, and prosecute those who were then 
and there identified as taking part in the 
Town Hall affray ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Both Sub-In- 
spector Dunning and Sub - Inspector 
Bernard stated as mentioned in the Ques- 
tion; but only as matter of belief, and 
were not able to identify anyone. A man 
named Rankin was charged with having 
flung missiles from the roof of the Hall, 
and the case was adjourned, as it was 
stated a more serious charge might be 
preferred against him. The matter has 
been inquired into, and no evidence can 
be procured sufficient to sustain the 
charge. It was stated that Waller, who 
is the son of a rate collector, had a re- 
volver on the roof of the Hall; but it 
was not shown he in any way used it. 
No person has been identified by Sub- 
Constable Daly as having flung missiles, 
or fired revolvers. Several persons, both 
in the Lord Mayor’s procession and in 
the Corporation Hall, were alleged to 
have fired shots and thrown missiles ; 
but no sufficient evidence has, up to the 
present, been obtained to justify a pro- 
secution against either party, save in 
the case of Doherty, who has been cone 
victed for the shooting at Durnion. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.O’BRIEN asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council, Whether 
there are any, and, if so, what grounds 
why the Civil Service Commissioners 
have not more clearly defined the exa- 
mination courses in Mental and Moral 
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Philosophy, Jurisprudence, and Political 
Economy, in the preliminary India and 
Olass I. Examinations; and, whether it 
would be possible to make the Royal 
University Degree courses and the Civil 
Service requirements in these subjects 
more closely approximate, so that Irish 
candidates for Civil Service appoint- 
ments shall labour under no disadvan- 
tages as compared with candidates from 
English Universities in presenting them- 
selves before the Civil Service Exa- 
miners? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I will answer 
the Question for my right hon. Friend. 
I have received a Memorandum from 
the Civil Service Commissioners in this 
matter, which states that the examination 
in these subjects left no candidates from 
any particular part of the Kingdom at 
a disadvantage. It has been purposely 
left open, so that candidates, wherever 
trained, might enter under the same 
conditions. There is no approximation 
to any course in any English University, 
any more than to any Scotch or Irish 
University. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CAS- 
TLEBLAYNEY PETTY SESSIONS DIS- 
TRICT—CATHOLIC MAGISTRATES. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many Catholic magistrates are 
there in the P. 8. District of Castle- 
blayney, county Monaghan; is it the 
fact that, although the vast majority of 
the magistrates are non-Catholic, another 
Protestant magistrate has been appointed 
within the last few months, and that the 
Lord Chancellor has it in contemplation 
to still further increase the disparity, by 
creating another non-Catholic justice in 
the town; is he aware that a strong 
feeling prevails amongst the majority of 
the inhabitants of Castleblayney on the 
subject; and, is it the case that there is 
no Catholic in the town fit to be made 
magistrate ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There are no 
Roman Catholic magistrates in the Petty 
Sessions district of Castleblayney. On 
the 9th of January last, there being 
then much need of a magistrate in the 
district, a gentleman in every way 
qualified for the Commission of the 
Peace was appointed. He is a Pro- 
testant. The name of no Catholic gentle- 
man has been submitted to the Lord 
Chancellor either then or since. 


Ur. OBrien 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) ACT— 
PROSECUTION AT MULLINGAR. 


Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Harrrneron) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to a prose- 
cution under the Public Health Act 
instituted by the Board of Guardians 
at Mullingar against a millowner 
in that town named Scott; whe- 
ther Colonel Cooper, J.P., an ex-officio 
member of the Board, opposed the 
prosecution, and declared that, in his 
opinion, the matter complained of by 
the sanitary officer of the Board was 
not a nuisance; whether, when the 
Guardians, at a subsequent meeting, 
came to consider the propriety of appeal- 
ing from the decision of the local magis- 
trate, Colonel Cooper again opposed the 
prosecution, and proposed an amend- 
ment to the resolution of the majority 
of the Board for that purpose; whether 
it is true that, notwithstanding this 
opposition and the fact of his being 
a member of the Board, which was 
plaintiff in the case, Colonel Cooper took 
a seat on the Bench with the County Court 
Judge on the hearing of the appeal, and 
by his vote nullified the judgment of the 
County Court Judge, and rendered the 
prosecution abortive; and, whether, if 
these facts be true, any representation 
will be made to the Lord Chancellor of 
Colonel Cooper’s conduct on theoccasion? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The facts appear 
to be as here stated. Colonel Cooper 
and the Chairman differed ; and the case 
was adjourned till next Sessions. It 
was arranged that, in the meantime, the 
defendant should increase the height of 
the chimney, and change the fuel for 
his furnace. Mr. Cooper appears to 
have acted within his legal right in 
taking part in the adjudication, though 
it might have been more judicious, as 
he was the only magistrate sitting with 
the Judge, to have abstained from 
voting. It is not a case in which any 
representation should be made to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman lay down that Colonel Cooper 
is at liberty, as a magistrate, to carry a 
job which he failed to carry as an e# 
oficio Guardian? — 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was a 
matter that rested with Colonel Cooper 
himself. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
POLICE FORCE AT OMAGH. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that, in the 
town of Omagh, the county inspector of 
constabulary, the sub-inspector, and the 
head constable are all Protestants ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I understand 
that two of the officers mentioned are 
members of the Church of Ireland, and 
one is a Wesleyan Methodist. The 
Inspector General informs me that all 
these officers were sent to Omagh in the 
ordinary course of filling up vacancies, 
and irrespective of their religion. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER—THE WELLING- 
TON STATUE. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he is 
prepared to confirm the statement made 
in the Report of the Committee on the 
Wellington Statue, that the Duke did 
not sit to the sculptor, and that Copen- 
hagen was dead before the statue was 
commenced; whether the order for a 
new statue has been given to Mr. 
Boehm ; and, if so, whether such order 
will be countermanded; and, whether 
he will advise the reference of the whole 
matter to a Select Committee of this 
House? He might say, in explanation, 
that he had no intention in putting the 
Question of casting any reflection upon 
the distinguished character of Mr. Boehm 
as a sculptor. 

Str ROBERT PEEL asked when it 
was proposed to take the Report of the 
Vote? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I received 
on Saturday a letter from the present 
Duke of Wellington, to the effect that a 
letter had been laid before him by the 
Duke of Rutland, from his father to Mr. 
Wyatt, the sculptor, written in 1838, 
offering to show himself on horseback to 
that gentleman; and he adds that he 
thinks it probable that this took place. 
He says, however, that the head of the 
statue was taken by Wyatt from a bust 
of the Duke by Nollekens, who had 
modelled the Duke at the time of Water- 
loo ; and he adds that in some important 
respects the statue does not represent 
the dress which the Duke wore at that 
battle. There is no doubt that the horse 
Copenhagen died three years before the 
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statue was commenced, and that a well- 
known horse, called Recovery, was the 
model for the statue. In any case, the 
present Duke’s opinion is not altered as 
to what should now be done; and he has 
renewed to me this approval of the 
scheme now before the House. No 
order has yet been given to Mr. Boehm 
for the statue. As all the facts are 
before. the House I think there is no 
necessity for a Committee. The Report 
of the Vote will not be taken to-night. 

Mr. PULESTON: Does the Chief 
Commissioner confirm the statement in 
the Report that the Duke did not sit to 
Mr. Wyatt; and has the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention been called to 
the Report of the Committee of 1839 to 
this effect— 

‘* His Grace has been so kind as to comply 
with our wishes in sitting to the artist in the 
clothes he wore at Waterloo ?”’ 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I think 
there is no doubt that the Duke did sit, 
not for the statue, but for the sketch to 
Mr. Wyatt, in 1838 and 1839. But it is 
equally true that Mr. Wyatt found it 
more convenient to take the head from 
ast bust that had been made by Nolle- 

ens. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CONVICT PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether any action 
has been taken; and, if so, of what 
nature, by the Home Office authorities, 
in reference to those grievances of the 
Convict Prison Warders, respecting 
which the House of Commons was in- 
formed in February 1883, that it was 
‘‘hoped a decision would shortly be 
arrived at?” 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Wim 
Harcourt): A Departmental Commit- 
tee, of which the Earl of Rosebery was 
Chairman, was appointed in January, 
1883, to inquire into the subject, by 
whom a number of Governors, warders, 
and other witnesses were examined, and 
all the Petitions presented by warders 
carefully considered. The main objects 
desired by these Petitions were four in 
number—(1) the eight hours’ system ; 
(2) an increase of annual leave; (3) a 
readjustment of pay and allowances; 
(4) increased superannuation. After full 
consideration by the Home Office and 
the Treasury of the recommendations of 
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the Committee, the following concessions 
have been granted :—(1.) Anincrease of 
staff has been experimentally made in 
three large prisons as regards night 
duty, which has much diminished the 
amount and length of hours on this 
duty. This has been found to work 
well, and the Secretary of State hopes 
that it will be generally introduced. 
(2.) The higher ranks of subordinate 
officers have had an addition of leave, 
which also involves an increase of staff. 
(3.) It was thought that certain officers 
acting as principal warders, ‘but not paid 
as such, should receive some pay for 
the higher duty. This has been ac- 
corded, the number of principal war- 
ders having been increased by an addi- 
tion of 22 such officers. The total in- 
crease of expenditure on account of 
these changes will be £3,478. (4.) The 
Treasury are of opinion that if.it be 
desirable to alter the general terms of 
retirement for the convict service it 
should be done by special legislation. 
This the Secretary of State is not pre- 
pared at present to undertake. 

In answer to Mr. R. H. Pacer, 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department stated last year 
that the Report was a confidential docu- 
ment which he was unable to lay on the 
Table. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST) — THE RIVER 
CONGO—RUMOURED DISTURB- 
ANCES. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the report that fighting and disturbances 
have taken place on the Lower Congo or 
the adjacent district ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There have been disturbances at Ma- 
culla, Cabenda, and Nokki, particulars 
of which will be found in the further 
Papers relating to affairs in the Congo 
district, which will be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. BOURKE: When? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Very shortly. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE ON THE 
NORTH-EAST COAST—REPORT OF THE 
SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Mr. RAMSAY (for General Sir 
Gzorce Batrovur) asked the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department, 
When will be made public the Report 
of the Sub-Committee on the Northern 
Harbours of Refuge ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT: The 
Report has been agreed upon by the 
Sub - Committee. It has now been 
printed for consideration by members 
of the General Committee, and I hope 
it will not be long before it comes to my 
hand. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CRI- 
MINAL TRIALS — CHALLENGES OF 
JURORS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, in the case of James 
Johnston, a Protestant, tried in the 
Commission Court, Green Street, Dub- 
lin, on a charge of having murdered 
Philip Maguire, a Catholic, the Crown, 
in view of the fact that the murder had 
proceeded from party feeling, arising 
out of difference of religion, removed 
the venue from Cavan; but, in Dublin, 
counsel for the prisoner challenged 
every Catholic juror who came up to be 
sworn, and counsel for the Crown, on 
the other hand, so acted that the jury 
was exclusively composed of Protestants, 
the prisoner being also of that creed ; 
whether this jury having, after four 
minutes’ consideration, declared the pri- 
soner not guilty, the Crown immediately 
thereupon entered a nolle prosequi in 
the cases of three other persons sent up 
to be tried on the same capital charge ; 
whether, upon the trials, which closed 
on Wednesday last, in the same Court, 
of Catholic prisoners charged in what 
is known as the Barbavilla conspiracy 
case, the Crown, acting by the same 
agents as in the case last cited, made 
no objection to Mr. Amos Vereker, a 
juror who admitted that he was a per- 
sonal friend of the gentleman whom 
the prisoners were charged with con- 
spiring to murder, and a member of 
the same Orange lodge with that gentle- 
man; whether the Crown,. however, 
challenged thirty-two jurors, thirty of 
them being Catholics, and one of those 
Catholics a gentleman who holds the 
commission of the peace; and, whether 
the courses pursued by counsel for the 
Crown in the two cases cited were au- 
thorised by their instructions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the fact 
that the Crown, for the purpose of 
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securing an impartial trial, changed the 
venue in the case of James Johnston 
from Cavan to Dublin. Counsel for 
the prisoner exercised their right of 


challenge to the full extent, and it is be- | 


lieved challenged Catholic jurors. The 
Crown has no control over the action of 
the prisoner’s counsel. The fact that 
the jury was composed of Protestants 
was not due to any action of counsel 
for the Crown. One juror, a member 
of an Orange lodge, was ordered by 
the: Crown Solicitor to stand aside, as 
the prisoner was an Orangeman. The 
other gentlemen composing the ‘jury 
were persons to whose impartiality no 
exception could be taken. Upon a ver- 
dict of acquittal being given, the Crown 
did enter a nolle prosequi against the 
other prisoners, as the one against whom 
the evidence was strongest had been ac- 
quitted. With respect to the trial of 
the prisoners in the Barbavilla conspi- 
racy case, the counsel for the Crown 
were not aware that Mr. Amos Vereker 
was an Orangeman when he was called, 
and the objection to his serving was 
taken by counsel for one of. the pri- 
soners. When that objection had been 
taken, the regular and legal course was 
followed of appointing triers, who found 
him to be impartial. He was then chal- 
lenged by the prisoner, and accordingly 
did not serve. Among those ordered to 
stand aside by the Crown were five Pro- 
testants, including one Orangeman. One 
of the prisoners was a Protestant and 
Orangeman. The religion of the jurors 
called in no way influenced the action of 
those representing the prosecution. It 
is not known that any Catholic ordered 
to stand aside was a Justice of the 
Peace. He may have been so; but we 
have not been able to ascertain whether 
it was so. Counsel for the Crown had 
no special instructions in this matter. 
They acted on their own discretion and 
responsibility with the sole object of 
securing an impartial trial. . 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it within the com- 
petence of counsel for the Crown, when 
& magistrate comes forward to serve 
as a juror, to order him to stand 
aside ? 

Coroner, KING-HARMAN : Is there 


‘the slightest foundation for the insinua- 


tion that the gentleman against whose 
life the attempt was made, Mr. Barlow 
Smythe, was or ever had been an 
Orangeman ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
know. 

An hon. Memser: Who said so? 
Mr. TREVELYAN : I never said so. 
Mr. SMALL: After the prisoners had 
exhausted their challenges could not the 
Crown go on challenging, and thus 
secure that Catholics shall not go on the 
jury? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It would be a 
gross impropriety if a man who impar- 
tially was believed in by the Crown 
should be ordered by them to stand 
aside on account of his religion. 


ARMY—EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMO- 
TION—OFFICERS FAILING TO PASS. 

CotoneL COLTHURST asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
is aware that the Lords of the Admiralty 
have decided to allow those officers of 
Royal Marines who qualified in each 
subject but failed in the aggregate (at 
the examination for promotion held in 
January 1884) to pass; and, whether 
he will grant the same indulgence to 
those officers of the Army who, at the 
same examination, qualified in each sub- 
ject but failed in the aggregate ? 

Eart PERCY asked, whether a ma- 
jor in the Royal Marines, who was sus- 
pended for not passing his examination 
in June, 1883, passed last January, and 
was reinstated ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am informed that the statement of the 
hon. and gallant Member (Colonel Colt- 
hurst) is correct; but that the Lords of 
the Admiralty have intimated that the in- 
dulgence now granted is not to be taken 
as a precedent for future examinations. 
I am not prepared to adopt the course 
which has been taken by the Admiralty ; 
but some points raised by the noble 
Earl the Member for North Northum- 
berland (Earl Percy) are still under con- - 
sideration, and as soon as a decision has 
been arrived at I will inform the 
House. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, STKOKESTOWN UNION, 
CO. ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. LYNCH asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that, on the 3rd 
inst., the Irish Local Government Board 
received from Mr. Thomas Holden, of 
Strokestown, county Roscommon, a de- 
claration made in the presence of Mr, 
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Richard Hague, a Justice of the Peace 
for said county, in which declaration Mr. 
Holden charged Mr. Flynn, clerk and 
returning officer of the Strokestown 
Union, with having acted illegally in 
reference to the recent election of a 
Poor Law Guardian for the division of 
Ballygarden, in the said Union, by hav- 
ing refused to record in favour of the 
said Thomas Holden, eight votes ten- 
dered. for him on the part of six voters 
who had duly paid their Poor and Seed 
Rates, and by having allowed to the 
other candidate, Mr. Cox, seven votes 
on the part of four voters whose Seed 
Rates are still due ; whether the return- 
ing officer, after having agreed with 
Mr. Holden to appoint a day to decide 
on the votes objected to—to submit the 
proxy votes, 40 or 50 in number, to the 
scrutiny of Mr. Holden, subsequently 
refused either to go over the objections 
or exhibit the proxy votes, and declared 
Mr. Cox elected by a majority of six 
votes; and, whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board will order a scrutiny or a 
new election ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that the Local Government Board re- 
ceived a declaration from Mr. Holden 
containing complaints of the character 
mentioned as to the actions and decisions 
of the Returning Officer at the recent 
election. The complaints having been 
referred to the Returning Officer, he 
furnished an explanation which ap- 
peared to the Board to be satisfactory ; 
and this explanation was sent to Mr. 
Holden, who has not since made any 
further communication or complaint on 
the subject. If he shows any ground 
for questioning the accuracy of the state- 
ments in the explanation of the Return- 
ing Officer, or affords any sufficient 
reason for doubting the validity of the 
. Return, the Local Government Board 
will make further inquiry; but at pre- 
sent they cannot order a new election. 


India—The Banda and 


POST OFFICE ([RELAND)—POSTAL AC- 
COMMODATION IN LEITRIM. 
Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, If the Post Office autho- 
rities have received a memorial from 
the inhabitants of Buncreeragh, Moher 
Gregg, and other townlands in the dis- 
trict of Augh-a-Cashel, county Leitrim, 
raying that a post office may be esta- 
lished in that district; and, if it is 
contemplated to establish a post office 
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in that district, in view of the fact that 
the nearest post office is over five miles 
off ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I have carefully 
considered the Memorial to which my 
hon. and gallant Friend refers. I regret 
that the correspondence is not sufficient 
to warrant the opening of a post office. 
In order, however, to meet the wishes 
of the Memorialists as far as possible, I 
have given instructions that there shall 
be a delivery from Drumshambo to the 
districts referred to three days a-week. 





IRISH CHURCH ACT—IRISH GLEBE 
PURCHASERS. 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether any reply has been 
received by His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland from the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, in answer tu the questions sub- 
mitted by him to them with reference to 
the case of the Irish glebe purchasers, 
in fulfilment of the understanding given 
to the deputation which waited on him 
on 31st January last, and referred to in 
his Letter to the honorary secretary of 
the Glebe Purchasers’ Association ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
has not yet received their Lordships’ 
reply to his letter; but I understand 
that it may be expected within the pre- 
sent week. 


INDIA—THE BANDA AND KIRWEE 
PRIZE MONEY. 

Sirk JOHN HAY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
sum of £276,000, with interest, retained 
by the Indian Government as proceeds 
of the movable estate of the captured’ 
Ex-Princes of Kirwee, and not yet dis- 
tributed to the Forces of the Crown, 
ought to be carried over to the Con- 
solidated Fund, under the Act 1 Vic. 
c. 2, sections 2 and 12, if not divided as 
prize money to the Troops; and, whe- 
ther, in reference to the payments to 
India, on account of the Grant in Aid 
for the Afghan War, he proposes to 
recover that sum from India for the 
public Exchequer ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuttpErs): The money re-' 
ferred to by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Sir John Hay) in 
the first part of his Question represents, 
I presume, the value of the promissory 
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notes issued by the East India Company 
and held by the Raos of Kirwee. On 
the rebellion breaking out, the Indian 
Government, on the 9th of January, 
1858, gave the usual notice that these 
notes, the numbers of which were 
known, had been stopped. The captors 
of the Raos claimed to have the value 
of these notes distributed as prize money. 
The Indian Government refused, and it 
has been decided by the Board of Trea- 
sury, after hearing counsel in 1869, and 
subsequently in the Law Courts, that 
the captors’ claim'was inadmissible. The 
cancelled notes were never found by the 
capturing force, and never formed part 
of the booty. They never passed into 
the possession of the Crown, nor has the 
Crown any right to them. I do not pro- 
pose to take any steps to recover the 
amount from India. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS — RATHDRUM UNION, 
CO. WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that, at the 
recent election of Poor Law Guardians 
for Rathdrum Union, county Wicklow, 
voting papers were not in some cases 
distributed to persons entitled to vote 
whose political opinions were known to 
be on the popular side; whether it is 
true that voting papers were not sup- 
plied to two voters named Kane and 
Toner in the Newcastle Electoral Divi- 
sion of the Union; whether, when they 
went to the workhouse, a distance of 
fourteen miles, and applied for them, 
they were refused by the returning 
officer on the’ ground that the applica- 
tion was too late; whether such refusal 
was in accordance with the law; whe- 
ther the returning officer, Mr. Bernard 
Manning, is the person who acted as 
returning officer in the election of a 
guardian for the Killiskey Electoral Di- 
vision of same Union in 1882, when 
it was found on a scrutiny, that forty- 
seven votes were received by him in the 
Conservative interest in excess of the 
lawful number; and, whether, if it 
should appear that the returning officer 
has not properly discharged his duty on 
the present occasion, he will, as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in 
Ireland, take any and what steps to 
secure the holding of elections for Poor 
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Law Guardians in Rathdrum Union in 
an impartial manner? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I must ask for 
further time for inquiry into the 
matter. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: I will post- 
pone the Question till Thursday. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)— VESTED AND 
NON-VESTED SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR ,asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that the National Education Commis- 
sioners have made a rule under which 
assistance is refused towards the erection 
of any school, even though vested in 
local trustees, if the teachers employed 
in it are religious men or women ; and, 
if so, what is the reason of the rule ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Schools for the 
erection 6f which grants are made con- 
stitute what are called vested schools. 
Since the year 1855 a rule has existed 
under which Convent schools receive aid 
only as non-vested schools. Hence the 
principle of building grants since that 
year does not apply to them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: My 
Question does not refer to Convent 
schools, but to schools belonging to local 
Trustees who employ as teachers Ohris- 
tian Brothers. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have given the 
hon. Member the answer I have re- 
ceived; but Ican gather myself there 
are few such schools, and I take the 
answer of the Commissioners to mean 
that, but I will refer back to them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I shall 
renew the Question on Thursday. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE MERCHANT SHIPPING 
BILL. 

Mr. GORST asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he can 
now announce a date for the Second 
Reading of the Merchant Shipping Bill ; 
and, if not, whether he will indicate a 
day upon which he will be prepared to 
make such announcement ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I propose to 
ask the House to proceed with the 
second reading on the first Government 
night which the exigencies of Supply 
may leave free after Mr. Speaker has 
been got out of the Chair on the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill, 








EGYPT (ARMY OF OCCUPATION). 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If the 
Egyptian Government has any control 
over the movements of the British troops 
stationed. in Egypt and supported by 
Egyptian revenues ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; it has not. I should, perhaps, 
explain that Egyptian revenues are only 
charged with the excess of cost of the 
maintenance of the troops in that coun- 
try over and above what they would 
cost in this country. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
HIGH SHERIFF OF DROGHEDA. 


Cotonet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. John Maugan, 
the present High Sheriff of Drogheda, 
is the holder of a licence to sell beer, 
cider, and spirits, ‘‘to be consumed on 
the premises; ” and, whether, since section 
13 of the 3rd and 4th William 4, chap- 
ter 68, enacts that a sheriff or sub- 
sheriff shall not be capable of ‘‘ receiving 
or holding ’’ such a licence, what action 
the Government intend to take in the 
matter ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
Statute referred to was not obsolete ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is not ob- 
solete. The case stands thus—The 13th 
section of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 68, does 
enact that no Sheriff shall be capable of 
receiving or holding a licence to sell 
beer, cider, or spirits by retail, to be 
drunk or consumed on the premises. 
There is nothing to prevent such a 
“este being appointed Sheriff; but, on 

ecoming Sheriff, he is disabled from 
acting under his licence. As it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Maugan, if he has so 
acted, has done so in ignorance of the 
law, his attention will be called to the 
matter. : 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL — FLOODS 
PREVENTION—LEGISLATION. 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the subject of Floods 
Prevention is dealt with in the County 
Government Bill, which he stated was 
prepared ; and, whether he would have 
any objection to lay it upon the Table, 
so that it may be well considered in the 
Qountry ? 
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Local Government Bill, as at present 
drawn, does not deal with the subject 
referred to by the hon. Baronet. It was 
contemplated that that question would 
be dealt with in a separate Bill. It is 
not deemed desirable to introduce the 
Local Government Bill until there is 
some probability of its receiving the 
attention of Parliament. 


IRELAND—EXCISE BONDING WARE. 
HOUSE, LIMERICK. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is a 
fact that the Government are going to 
close their Excise Bonding Warehouse, 
Henry Street, Limerick, against the 
public, and hand it over for the exclu- 
sive use of one distiller in that city; 
and, if so, what warehouse they will 
substitute in place of it for the general 
body of traders in that district ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): No, Sir; a pro- 
posal on the subject of the Excise bond- 
ing warehouse in Henry Street, Lime- 
rick, which is not the property of the 
Government, but is in a very bad state 
of repair, has been made to the Board 
of Inland Revenue, and is under their 
consideration. There are two sides to 
the question, and the matter will not be 
decided hastily. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
INQUIRY COMMISSION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can now communicate the names 
of the gentlemen appointed to serve on 
the Queen’s Colleges (Ireland) Inquiry 
Commission ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
ment are still in correspondence with 
regard to the selection of the Commis- 
sioners. At a late hour on Thursday 
night, in answer to the hon. Member for 
Longford’s (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s) Mo- 
tion for certain Returns, I stated I. did 
not expect to be able to name so early a 
day as to-day ; and the hon. Member put 
off his Return for a week from that date. 
I hope to be able to state the names in 
a day or two. 

In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. Sexton, 

Mr. TREVELYAN was understood 
to say that one gentleman had been de- 
cided upon, 
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Mr.SEXTON: Can he be named now? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I do notsee him 
in his place. I think I had better not 
name him. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF KHARTOUM AND BERBER. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
in view of the information that Khar- 
toum is hemmed in by insurgent Arabs 
and that General Gordon’s palace is 
daily riddled with Arab bullets, that 
General Gordon has telegraphed that 
the situation is desperate, that General 
Gordon has asked that voluntary sub- 
scriptions for £200,000 and 3,000 nizams 
are necessary for his release, and that 
Hussein Khalifa, with his garrison 
and over 2,000 refugees, mostly women 
and children, are in great peril of mas- 
sacre at Berber, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will now state that a relief expe- 
dition is being prepared for the relief 
of Berber and Khartoum? He would 
also ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
decided to send an expedition to save 
General Gordon and to relieve Khar- 
toum ; and, if he cannot now inform the 
House at what time Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters will be able to make such a 
statement? He would further ask the 
Premier, Whether it is true that the 
Government have ordered the abandon- 
ment of the garrison of Berber; and, 
whether the people of that town are now 
retiring upon Korosko ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Apart from the 
addition which the hon. Member has 
made vivd voce, the two first Questions 
are mostly repetitions of Questions which 
I answered on Thursday last, and I have 
nothing to add to the answers I then 
made. In truth, ‘as regards Berber, 
there are very special reasons for not 
making any addition to those answers, 
because we have no final intelligence 
with regard to that place ; and we might, 
by giving an answer, be compromising 
the interest either of those persons who 
are in the place, or of those who have 
quitted it. As regards the addition 
made in the last Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to say that no such in- 
struction has been issued by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Has 
the garrison left Berber? Berber is 
evacuated. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: We have no de- 
cisive and final intelligence on that sub- 
ject. We are informed that a certain 
portion of the troops and other persons 
have left Berber; but we do not know 
anything more, and no account is given 
of the garrison. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inform the House whe- 
ther General Gordon has been consulted 
with regard to the evacuation of Berber 
in any way? . 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This Question 
proceeds, I think, on a misapprehension. 
There has been no power of obtaining 
an answer from General Gordon since 
the new intelligence was received that 
Berber was in difficulties. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I wish 
to ask the Prime Minister, seeing that 
he did not answer the last part of my 
Question, Whether he can inform us at 
what time Her Majesty’s Ministers will 
be able to make a statement in regard | 
to the despatch of an expedition; and 
perhaps the Prime Minister or the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will tell us what is the date of 
the last despatch or message from Gene- 
ral Gordon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I thought the 
hon. Member would see that it would 
be quite impossible to make any answer 
to that Question, or to the request for 
such a statement. I have whit stated 
that we hold ourselves responsible with 
regard to the security of General Gor- 
don. We have heard nothing to the 
effect that General Gordon is insecure, 
and it is perfectly impossible for me to 
make any such answer as the hon. Mem- 
ber seems to expect. I may say, with 
regard to the Question so obviously put 
without the object of obtaining informa- 
tion, I must, if the hon. Member per- 
sists in putting it, most reluctantly fall 
back on the privilege which belongs to 
any Member of this House, and not 
affect to give an answer to such a Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
Prime Minister has just informed the 
House that communication with General 
Gordon is cut off—— 

Mr, GLADSTONE: No. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
understood him to say that; and I beg 
to ask the Prime Minister, or any Mem- 
ber of the Government, if the communi- 
cations with General Gordon are nat 








cut off, how the Government are going 
to fulfil the responsibility which they 
state they feel themselves to be under 
with regard tohim? In view of the 
statement of the Prime Minister, I shall 
feel bound on an early occasion to call 
attention—I shall not do it to-night—to 
the abandonment of General Gordon by 
the Government in the only way open 
to me. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked whether, 
in the event of a sufficient sum being 
raised by public subscription, in re- 
sponse to General Gordon’s appeal to 
organize a volunteer force to proceed to 
his relief, Her Majesty’s Government 
will afford all necessary facilities for the 
expedition? He would mention that he 
had already an offer of £1,000 in one 
sum for the purpose. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has kindly made me aware of the 
practical and philanthropic view with 
which he puts his Question. I am very 
glad to receive in any way a further 
expression of his views if he see occa- 
sion; but, for the present, I must only 
say to him that, in our opinion, the safety 
of General Gordon, being a matter which 
would involve us in an obligation to con- 
sider the question in a practical view, 
we do not see how we could devolve 
that upon any volunteer effort. It ap- 
pears to me that it is a matter which 
would devolve upon us. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked whether 
the obligation which the Government 
have accepted, in respect of the safety 
of General Gordon, extended to the 
garrison and the population of Khar- 
toum ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would also 
ask whether Colonel Stewart has not 
reported of these people that ‘their 
political creed is to side with whichever 
party is strongest ;’’ and, whether this 
garrison is not partly composed of troops 
whom Colonel Stewart, writing on April 
28 last year, described as— 

‘‘Plundering and harassing the ag oe 
being no better than highway robbers, and 
being held in universal detestation and abhor- 
rence ?”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must say that 
this latter Question of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) is a 
reasonable one. The Questions which 
have come from the other side of the 
House have been put with a view of ob- 
taining some declaration from the Go- 
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vernment in favour of the interests of 
the garrison at Khartoum, and the Ques- 
tion now put from this side of the House 
is asked for a contrary purpose. The 
duty of the Government is to abide by 
the statements which they have already 
made. Itis their belief that it would 
not be conducive to any of the interests 
involved if they were to go further. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Has the 
Government, in abandoning Berber, 
acted under military advice; and, if so, 
is there any objection to lay on the Table 
the opinions of distinguished military 
officers who were consulted ? 

Tre Marquess oy HARTINGTON: 
My right hon. Friend has already stated 
the reason why the Government do not 
consider that it would be desirable to 
make any statement with reference to 
Berber. As to the advice on which the 
Government have acted, we have, of 
course, availed ourselves of the best 
advice which was obtainable; but I 
think it would be altogether without 
preeedent and extremely inconvenient 
that we should undertake to make public 
the advice which we have received. The 
decision is one for which the Govern- 
ment is responsible ; and the advice, and 
the grounds upon which it was given, 
are altogether different questions. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
should not have asked the Question, had 
it not been stated that distinguished mili- 
tary advice had been given that the road 
to Berber was open some timeago. He 
wished to know whether it was true 
that Osman Digna was now threatening 
Suakin with 2,000 men; and, if so, 
whether the Government contemplated 
dispersing the Arab tribes by an armed 
force ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the Government were in 
constant communication with Colonel 
Ashburnham, and they had received no 
information that such was the case. 


in the Soudan). 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN) — VOTE OF THANKS 
TO GENERAL GRAHAM, ADMIRAL 
HEWETT, AND THE OFFICERS. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked, Whether it was 
the intention of the Government to move 
a Vote of Thanks to Admiral Hewett, 
General Graham, and the Officers under 
their command for the recent operations 
in the Soudan ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
My right hon. Friend stated, a short time 
ago, that this subject would be con- 
sidered by the Government in connec- 
tion with that of the rewards or honours 
which might be conferred upon the 
officers and men who took part in the 
operations in the Soudan. This part of 
the Question is now under the considera- 
tion of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and myself; and as soon as we have 
come to a conclusion as to the steps to 
be taken—and we hope to come to a 
conclusion shortly—we will communicate 
our intentions to the House. 

Mr. ONSLOW : The noble Marquess 
does not say whether the Government 
intend to move a Vote of Thanks or not. 
I would remind him that there is no- 
thing in the Standing Orders of the 
House to prevent a private Member 
doing it; and also that a Vote of 
Thanks takes precedence of any other 
Motion. ‘If the noble Marquess will 
not state positively to-night whether he 
intends to move a Vote of Thanks, I 
beg to give Notice that I shall do so 
myself. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. CORRY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, seeing that his 
proposals on Thursday did not enable 
the House to arrive at any decision on 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, he isnow 
prepared to name an early day for the 
Second Reading ? 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
view of the fact that the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
Bill was not reached on Thursday or 
Friday last, he will state what arrange- 
ments he proposes to make in order that 
the House may have an opportunity of 
arriving at a decision on the Second 
Reading of the Bill? 

Mr. R. POWER: Before answering 
these Questions, will the right hon. 
Gentleman permit me to ask if he has 
seen the report of a public meeting of 
the St. David’s Temperance Society, 
held at Cardiff on the 15th instant, under 
the chairmanship of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, at which the Rev. Father 
Richardson made the following state- 
want respecting Sunday closing? He 
sald ;— 
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‘* Tt had become a practice for women to get 
in on Saturday night as many barrels of beer 
as they could smuggle past the police, and that 
such places existed all over the town. Yet the 
police did not, or could not, or would not, or 
dare not, find them out. A more terrible sight 
could not meet the eyes of a clergyman than 
the scenes which were to be found in such 
places. Theroom was full to suffocation; there 
was a cask in the corner of the room, another 
stowed under the stairs, and probably, another 
elsewhere. The neighbours handed their jugs 
over the backyard walls, and they were sup- 
plied more freely than they could be in a 
public-house. They saw young girls sitting on 
the knees of young men, with their arms round 
their necks, and both the girls and the young 
men the worse for drink. Not only that, but 
little children were taken into the room and 
dosed with beer until they became drunk. A 
more abominable effect of closing public-houses 
he could not conceive possible. It was one of 
the most terrible things that afflicted the town. 
This was the result of Sunday closing.”’ 

And the Rev. Father Butler added his 
testimony to the like effect, as follows :— 

“Father Butler, in seconding the resolution, 

wondered that the Sunday Closing Bill for 
Wales had not been called Sunday opening. 
Whereas there were only five clubs before the 
Act came in force, there were now 30. In his 
district, the place was infested with them. 
They were paying, and consequently increased. 
They promoted drunkenness among young 
people, and caused people to drink who never 
drank before, and people who did drink before 
to drink more. Ifthe Act were repealed, and 
repealed it must be, things would get better. 
He thought it was a misfortune that the Act 
ever passed. There was now more drunkenness, 
more sin, more iniquity of every kind committed 
in Cardiff than ever there was before.”’ 
And whether the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks that great haste is required for 
legislation to place Dublin, Cork, Lime- 
rick, Waterford, and Belfast under a 
Sunday Closing Law similar to that 
which, according to the testimony of the 
Catholic clergy of Cardiff, has produced 
such evil results in that town? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention 
has not been called to the various state- 
ments referred to by the hon. Member 
for Waterford ; but it is a fair subject 
for discussion on the Bill in question ; 
and I hope, therefore, it may be the 
means of making us still more de- 
sirous of providing time for the discus- 
sion of it. With regard to the two other 
Questions, the House is aware that, on 
Friday last, owing to a proceeding in 
which the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) took a prin- 
cipal part, not only was the Bill not 
reached, but the Municipal Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill was 
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not finished. I am extremely disap- 
pointed with the proceedings, because 
the effect was not only to make it im- 
possible to proceed with the Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
Bill, but also to render it doubtful whe- 
ther any good can be achieved either for 
that or any other Business, at a Day Sit- 
ting, by an exact repetition of those pro- 
ceedings. The Government will, there- 
fore, carefully look .out for the first 
opportunity that may offer itself to call 
the attention of the House to the Rule 
whereby Bills are prevented from coming 
on again. 


France and 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether there was to be a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that, as already announced by his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson), there would 
be a Morning Sitting to-morrow for the 
discussion of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he was aware 
that there was on the Paper for to-mor- 
row night a Motion of vital and para- 
mount importance to the elementary 
school teachers throughout the whole 
Kingdom ; and, whether he proposed on 
every Tuesday and Friday after Easter 
to put down measures of national im- 
portance, without regard to the rights 
of private Members, in order to secure 
the freedom of Government nights for 
measures of Party urgency ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe the 
House is extremely anxious to have a 
decision on the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill, and I do feel it my duty 
to ask for a Morning Sitting to-morrow. 
I am informed, and believe, that there 
will be ample time for the discussion of 
the subject to which the hon. Member 
refers at the Evening Sitting. 

Mr. BRODRICK: May I ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman will give any 
facility for making a House in the even- 


ing ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot under- 
take to depart from the established 
usages of the House with regard to the 
making of a House. 

Mr. BRODRICK: I beg to give 
Notice that on the Motion for a Morning 
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Annam (Tonquin). 


EGYPT—MR. O’KELLY, M.P. FOR 
ROSCOMMON. 

Taz O'DONOGHUE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any confirmation has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office of the re- 
port that Mr. O’Kelly, the Member for 
Roscommon, had been arrested by the 
Egyptian authorities ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Foreign Office was informed on 
March 10 that Mr. O’Kelly was said to 
be in the Nile Valley with the intention 
of going to join the Mahdi. On the 
24th of the same month Sir Evelyn 
Baring telegraphed that Mr. O’Kelly 
was at Dongola, and that orders had 
been sent by the Egyptian Government 
to prevent him proceeding further on his 
journey. I have no other information. 

Mr. PARNELL: With reference to 
the reply of the noble Lord, I beg to 
ask the noble Lord, whether he is'aware 
that Mr. O’Kelly’s expedition to join the 
Mahdi was undertaken in consequence 
of an engagement or commission for 
that purpose which he received from a 
newspaper ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir ; I have received no such infor- 
mation. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the noble 
Lord telegraph to Cairo to ascertain 
whether it is the fact that Mr. O’Kelly 
has been placed under arrest by the 
authorities at Dongola ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have no objection to communicate with 
the Secretary of State on the subject. 


FRANCE AND ANNAM (TONQUIN). 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether he will explain 
his assertion, as given in Zhe République 
Frangaise, that correspondence of a 
strictly confidential character has taken 
place with the French Government on 
the subject of Tonquin, seeing that, 
since M. Challemel-Lacour was French 
Minister in London, no communication 
has passed on that subject ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Member has made a mistake 
in taking the account from Zhe Répub- 
lique Frangaise, and not from Zhe Zimes 
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Sitting to-morrow, I shall move that the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill be 
put down for Thursday. 
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157 The 
newspaper. If he had referred to Zhe 


Times he would have seen I never used 
the expression ‘ confidential corre- 
spondence.” I said that certain con- 
. fidential communications had taken 
place, and that was perfectly correct. 





EGYPT—THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister, Whe- 
ther there is any truth in the report 
that negotiations are going on for the 
purpose of assembling a Conference on 
some of the affairs of Egypt; and, whe- 
ther it would be possible to state the 
purposes for which that Conference is 
to be assembled ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that is a 
Question which I may fairly ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to place on the 
Notice Paper. I will communicate with 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on the subject. 


EGYPT (THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—THE 60rx RIFLES AT SUAKIN. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether there is any truth in the re- 
port in the papers, to the effect that the 
60th Rifles, at Suakin, have insufficient 
camping-ground and are in want of 
water, and that that gallant regiment is 
thereby being reduced to a condition 
anything but creditable to the autho- 
rities ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Ihave not seen the statement referred 
to by the hon. and gallant Member. But 
the hon. and gallant Member for Thirsk 
(Colonel Dawnay) has given me private 
Notice this evening that he will put a 
Question to me to-morrow upon the 
same subject, and I will make inquiries 
and give all the information we have. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—MORNING SITTINGS AND 
SELECT COMMITTEES. 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Speaker, Whether, when hon. Mem- 
bers are engaged on Private Bill Com- 
mittees, they have the right to call on 
the Chairman to adjourn the Committee, 
so that they may attend in their places 
in the House, when a Division takes 
place at a Morning Sitting ; and, further, 
if so, whether the same right will ex- 
tend to Standing Committees, so that 
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Members engaged on Private Bill Com- 
mittees can have them adjourned for the 
purpose of attending such Standing 
Committees ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think I am 
called upon to answer theoretical Ques- 
tions; but I assume from the statement 
of the hon. Baronet that a case is likely 
to arise immediately. In answer to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to say that there 
is no inherent right in a Member to call 
upon the Chairman of a Private Bill 
Committee to adjourn the Committee, in 
order that they may attend the House, 
when a Division takes place, or for the © 
purpose of attending a Standing Com- 
mnittee. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
PROPOSALS—PROPOSED RESTORA- 
TION OF THE GOLD COINAGE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he proposes, during the next three 
months, to exchange full-weight sove- 
reigns against light-weight half-sove- 
reigns? 

TueCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): May I ask the 
hon. Member to repeat the Question to- 
morrow? I have had no Notice of it. 


ARMY—FALL OF BARRACKS AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 


In reply to Colonel Maxrns, 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had just received some informa- 
tion upon the subject of the accident at 
Portsmouth ; and from that it appeared 
that one man had his leg broken, and 
two others were reported to have been 
hurt. The accident was caused by a 
brick wall and some iron girders falling 
down. He had no other information 
beyond that. 


NOTICE OF NOTION. 


———— 0 --—- 
THE INCOME TAX, 


Mr. J. GQ. HUBBARD gave Notice 
that he would, on the first available op- 
portunity on the introduction of the In- 
land Revenue Bill, move— 

“That it is expedient that, at the earliest 
opportunity, the administration of the Income 
Tax should be amended conformably with the 
definition of annual value as legally determined 
by the House of Lords.” 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—[Bit1 119,] 
(Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Trevelyan, The Lord Advocate.) 


COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. } 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. RAIKES, who had given Notice 
of the following Motion :— 
“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
+ that they have power to make provision for the 
redistribution of seats between the existing con- 
stituencies, and for the representation of popu- 
lous urban sanitary districts at present unre- 
presented, by the transfer to them of seats from 
the less populous borough constituencies,” 
said, that on the last occasion that he 
had had the honour of addressing the 
House upon this subject, he had ex- 
pressly to remark upon the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister through serious indisposition. 
He was now very glad to be able to 
congratulate the House upon the re-ap- 
pearance of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and was confident that with him in his 
customary place they would find their 
discussions much more profitable and 
practical. There had been a disposition 
in some quarters to represent the 
Amendment he was about to move, and 
also another of which Notice had been 
iven by the hon. Member for Knares- 
orough (Mr. T. Collins), as merely re- 
petitions of the Motion of his noble 
Friend the Member for North Leicester- 
shire (Lord John Manners); and he 
wished to state to the House the rea- 
sons which led him to believe that it 
should be regarded from a different 
oint of view. The Motion of his noble 
Friend the Member for North Leicester- 
shire invited the House to reject the 
scheme because it was incomplete, 
whereas his own Motion was to invite 
the House to complete the scheme; and 
it seemed to him that, although it might 
be supported by those who supported the 
previous Motion, it really was the con- 
verse of that proposition, and was in no 
degree bound to defeat the Bill, or cause 
its rejection, or even its delay. They all 
knew very well that the question of re- 
distribution as connected with the repre- 
sentation of the people had been, as a 
rule, considered inseparable; and it was 
only when in the hands of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Prime Minister that there 
had ever been an attempt made to sever 
the two questions. He was of opinion 
that there could not be a more fatal mis- 
take made by those who were anxious 
for a really good Reform Bill than to 
attempt to separate the question of the 
franchise from that of redistribution. 
The question of redistribution must 
always be one of extreme difficulty ; it 
bristled, in fact, with difficulties, for it 
was impeded by all sorts of personal 
and local considerations. It could only 
make progress when strengthened by 
the motive power of an extension of the 
franchise. The Bill now before the 
House was going to give an enormous 
addition to the county electorate; in 
fact, the Bill appeared to proceed very 
much on the familiar doctrine of the 
rightsof man. That principle was to be 
so far restricted that a vote was to be 
given, not to every man, but to every man 
who lived in a house. In the opinion 
of those who carried the second reading 
of the Bill by so large a majority, 
every householder ought to have an 
equal right to vote, whether he lived in 
a borough or a county. But on the 
same principle every man who had a 
vote ought to have a right to an equal 
vote—that was, a vote having about the 
same amount of influence in returning a 
Member of Parliament. At the present 
time the value of a county vote and of a 
borough vote was about the same. In 
England and Wales the present borough 
electorate numbered between 1,500,000 
and 1,600,000 voters; the county elec- 
torate numbered about 900,000. The 
borough electorate returned 297 Mem- 
bers and the county electorate 187, 
which was a tolerably fair division ac- 
cording to the number of voters. But 
this Bill would add 1,300,€00 voters to 
the county electorate of England and 
Wales, and there would then be 
2,200,000 voters returning 187 Mem- 
bers, while 1,600,000 returned 297. 
Such would be the anomaly and in- 
justice created bya Bill which professed 
to adjust the franchise with a special 
view to fairness. The necessity of a Re- 
distribution Bill in regard to Ireland was, 
at least, equally necessary. They had to 
bear in mind not merely the question of 
the share of representation which Ire- ° 
land should possess as compared with 
the other parts of the Kingdom, and the 
propriety of so altering the franchise as 
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to swamp the only class in Ireland at- 
tached to the English connection—they 
had to consider the extraordinary ano- 
malies which had been perpetuated in 
Ireland in consequence of the unwilling- 
ness of the Government of 1869 to com- 
plete the task of their Predecessors. 
Thus there were at present 16 towns 
of less than 10,000 inhabitants who 
returned a Member each, while large 
counties of 200,000 persons, like Gal- 
way and Mayo and Donegal, only re- 
turned two Members each. The senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) in his latter days had become 
enamoured of the Act of Union, and 
said he would take his stand upon it 
in considering the proportion of repre- 
sentation to be allowed to Ireland. The 
Prime Minister was equally positive in 
his declaration that he was not prepared 
to diminish the share of Ireland’s repre- 
sentation in that House. The present 
105 Members sent from Ireland consisted 
of 100 Members as fixed by the Act of 
Union, and five added by the Act of 
1832. There would, he thought, be no 
disposition to act in a manner that might 
appear harsh towards Ireland, by mak- 
ing an enormous reduction in its repre- 
sentation. But there would probably 
be but one opinion in that House—how- 
ever that opinion might be expressed in 
the Division Lobby—that if five Mem- 
bers were added in 18382, these might 
well be surrendered now to Scotland, 
who was under-represented. As to Scot- 
land, there was a special necessity for 
the question of redistribution to be dealt 
with without delay. The Scotch borough 
representation was full of extravagant 
eccentricities of grouping. He should 
like to give the House one or two ex- 
amples. He found that the Falkirk dis- 
trict had boroughs in three counties— 
Stirlingshire, Lanarkshire, and Linlith- 
gowshire. The Stirling group contained 
boroughs situated in Stirlingshire, Perth- 
shire, Fifeshire, and Linlithgowshire. 
The Kilmarnock Burghs included Kil- 
marnock, in the county of Ayr; Dumbar- 
ton, in the county of Dumbarton ; Ren- 
frew, in Renfrewshire, and another town 
in the county of Lanark. Those who 
formed those constellations had, no 
doubt, their own reasons for so disposing 
of them, and for making political dis- 
tricts overlap each other. Probably 


those very astute politicians thought 
that by throwing as many difficulties 
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in the way of a new classification they 
would perpetuate the arrangement they 
were then making. He believed this 
matter was not dealt with at all in 
the Reform Bill of 1867. The question 
of Scottish borough constituencies, he 
thought, was one which required the at- 
tention of the politician, even in a greater 
degree than the arithmetician or the 
statistician. At all events, the question 
was one so congenial to the tastes of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself that he 
sincerely hoped he would be the person 
who would provide the house with a 
scheme for reforming it. Coming to the 
case of Wales, the first thing that struck 
the observer was the great disproportion 
in the representation of Wales. At pre- 
sent Wales contained 12 counties, repre- 
sented, he thought, by 30 Members. 
Those Members represented in each case 
a constituency, taking it on an average, 
of at least 10,000 less than a constituency 
in England. They found in Wales some 
of those extraordinary anomalies in the 
way of borough representation which 
existed in a more glaring manner in 
Scotland. They found mere villages 
grouped together ; and he believed the 
smallest borough in the Kingdom was 
to be found in Wales—the borough of 
Radnor, which had very recently the 
honour of being represented by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War. 
He need not add that this seat had for 
long been a safe Liberal preserve. Other 
examples were to be found in the petty 
constituency of Haverfordwest, sur- 
rounded, or, he might say, hemmed in, 
by the Pembroke district of boroughs, 
which contained from 20,000 to 25,000 
persons, and which embraced four or 
five large towns, and in the Carnarvon 
district of boroughs, with 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, of which two-thirds resided in two 
considerable towns, while the remainder 
were divided among four or five small 
villages. It was not until such con- 
stituencies were analyzed that it was 
found they contained three or four towns 
containing less than 3,000 inhabitants, 
and which yet enjoyed the borough fran- 
chise by the mere necessity of having to 
be squeezed together in order to make 
up a tolerably adequate group of bo- 
roughs. Ifa limit was recognized below 
which a place should not be considered 
entitled to distinct urban representation, 
then the total number of Welsh district 
boroughs would be greatly abridged, 
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and an opportunity would be afforded 
for the representation of important 
places, which were not at present repre- 
sented. Then take the case of England. 
In the small boroughs there was not any 
marked preponderance of one political 
Party over another. As a matter of fact, 
56 boroughs in England below 10,000 
of population were still returning Mem- 
bers to the House of Commons. Those 
who had seen the very interesting and 
important Return obtained some time 
ago by the hon. Member for East Staf- 
fordshire (Sir Michael Bass) of the 
urban sanitary districts which were at 
present unrepresented in the House 
would have seen that their number 
was 187, containing a population ex- 
ceeding 3,000,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), in his speech on the second 
reading of the Bill, told the House that 
he had been at the pains to ascertain 
that there were at least 30 constituencies 
among the county divisions returning 60 
Members to Parliament, in which the 
urban element would predominate over 
the agricultural. Therefore, they were 
brought face to face with a state of 
things in which they would not only dis- 
franchise the existing constituency by 
adding 1,300,000 voters to the present 
total of 900,000; but they would also, 
in the case of 30 counties and 60 seats, 
disfranchise the agricultural element 
by the preponderance of the urban 
element. In addition to that, they had 
also to consider that those persons in 
those populous districts who were to be 
placed on the register in this enormous 
number would be smarting under a sense 
of the injustice which excluded them 
from the urban representation, while it 
was preserved for the small and decay- 
ing towns at present enjoying the pri- 
vilege. He did not wish to be suspected 
of a too great desire to obliterate all the 
tiny constituencies which existed in this 
country. They had given variety and 
interest to the character of the House, 
and they knew that the Prime Minister 
himself had represented one of those 
constituencies. But he wished the House 
and the country to know that as they 
proposed to go to work under this Bill 
immense masses of people would be en- 
franchised on the ground that they 
were householders; and, therefore, they 
must make up their minds to such a clean 
sweep of little constituencies as was not 
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paralleled even under the Reform Bill 
of 1832. Then there was the case of 
London, which had six boroughs— West- 
minster, Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower 
Hamlets, Hackney, and Chelsea—con- 
taining a population of 2,500,000, and 
represented by 12 Members. If they 
took the electoral unit at 50,000, these 
boroughs would be entitled to 50 Mem- 
bers. But if they were to take the num- 
ber at half that, and to adopt the extra- 
ordinary theory of the Prime Minister 
that, inasmuch as they were near the 
centre of affairs, and were familiar with 
Imperial questions, their representation 
should be less than that of persons re- 
moved from the centre of affairs, and 
who were presumably unfamiliar with 
Imperial questions. [{Mr. GuapsTone: 
No, no!] The right hon. Gentleman 
certainly laid great stress upon that point 
—that London could not expect to be 
represented in the same ratio as dis- 
tricts distant from the Metropolis, 
But supposing they gave London North 
of the Thames, say, 18 additional Mem- 
bers, increasing the number to 30. 
They had then to consider that in the 
South of London there were Lambeth, 
Southwark, and Greenwich, which eon- 
tained among them another 1,000,000 
of people. These places were at present 
represented by six Members; but, ac- 
cording to the population scheme, they 
were entitled to 20 Members. Liverpool, 
which is the largest borough in the 
Kingdom, and had a population of 
552,000, according to the rule laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, ought to have 10 
Members; while Manchester, with nearly 
400,000 inhabitants, was clearly en- 
titled to seven or eight Members; and 
on the same grounds Birmingham ought 
to have a similar number, and populous 
boroughs like Wednesbury and the dis- 
trict of Swansea ought to have additional 
representation. ‘This would givea large 
increase to the representation of large 
and populous districts, in addition to the 
increased representation of Metropolitan 
constituencies and large and important 
divisions of counties. This would in- 
volve the transfer of close upon 100 seats 
if justice was to be done under the Bill ; 
and he thought that in a question of the 
kind an attempt should be made to meet 
the difficulty as fairly as was possible. 
The question was whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to do justice, 
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or to make the Bill a mere mockery to 
the people whom they had announced 
their intention of enfranchising, but 
whom they were about to treat as though, 
like the tailors in the proverbial saying, 
it required nine of them to make a man. 
He did not remember a case in which 
the House had a stronger right than 
they had on the present occasion to ask 
that the Government should lay their 
eards'on the Table. The Government 
might, perhaps, hope to pass this Bill 
without giving to the House any fur- 
ther light as to their intentions on the 
question of the redistribution of seats 
in all places which would be affected 
by the Bill. The question of propor- 
tional representation was, nevertheless, 


. closely connected with the present pro- 


posal, though it had been said that the 
matter could not be dealt with in the Bill 
as drawn; but he could certainly see no 
reason why it should not be enacted in 
the event of the Bill passing that no 
person should be entitled to give more 
votes than any present elector had now a 
right to give. It seemed to him that the 
country could not accept with satisfac- 
tion or confidence a scheme like the 
present, which was going to give this 
enormous representation to new voters, 
who would outvote the old voters with- 
out leaving them one shred of their 
political power. His noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) said the other day that he did 
not care about checks and guarantees. 
Neither did he to any great extent ; but 
it was not as a check or guarantee that 
he would stipulate for the representation 
of minorities—it was a matter of simple 
common justice. The future of the 
country was greatly bound up with the 
question of the representation of mino- 
rities. He could not contemplate with- 
out a shudder the prospect of a future 
electorate unredeemed by any variety, 
unbroken by any streak of light to recall 
the bright past upon which they were 
now turning their backs, and he would 
entreat the Prime Minister not to let 
himself be remembered as deserving an 
apostrophe to be found in some of the 
best known lines of Pope, when he 
wrote— 


“ Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Instruction with the excep- 
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tion of the words, ‘‘ by the transfer to 
them of seats from the less populous 
borough constituencies.” , 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That it be an Instruction to tae Committee 
that they have power to make provision for the 
redistribution of seats between the existing con- 
stituencies, and for the representation of popu- 
lous urban sanitary districts at present unrepre- 
sented.’’—(Mr. Raikes.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it may be 
generally convenient that we should state 
at this moment the view the Government 
take of their position in respect to this 
Motion. In the first place, I perfectly 
understand the reason why the right 
hon. Gentleman has dropped the words 
from the close of his Motion, ‘‘ by the 
transfer to them of seats from the less 
populous borough constituencies.” The 
right hon. Gentleman was in a painful 
state of mind. He told us at the close 
of his speech that he could not contem- 
plate with anything else than a shudder 
the state of things likely to be produced 
if 2,000,000 more persons were added to 
the constituencies of the same stamp of 
people as those who have been already 
found by experience to be perfectly well 
qualified to exercise the franchise; but, 
being in this shuddering state of mind, 
he desires that this Motion should not 
present to the view of the country any 
painful ideas; and, therefore, he held out 
a pleasant conception of populous urban 
Sanitary districts at present unrepre- 
sented, and dropped the disagreeable 
suggestion of the means by which those 
wants were to be supplied—namely, by 
taking away seats from other people. 
So far from complaining of the length 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
he exercised a great indulgence to the 
House in not making it longer; but 
upon the topics on which he founded 
himself he might very well have occu- 
pied the whole evening. What were 
those topics? There was not one word 
in the speech which did not belong to 
debates which have already been en- 
gaged in. There was not an argument 
on Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, on 
Birmingham, Manchester, or Liverpool, 
or upon proportional representation, 
not a solitary sentence which did not 
aptly belong to debates we have con- 
cluded, and upon which the House has 
pronounced a very solemn judgment 
after two nights on the introduction 
largely given to the subject of redistri- 
[ First Night. ] 
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bution, and after five nights on the 
Motion of the noble Lord, almost wholly 
- given to redistribution. The right hon. 
Gentleman, before we are allowed to 
advance an inch—being one of those 
who have been responsible for the con- 
duct of the Business of the House—steps 
into the arena, and again proposes to 
begin from the beginning and discuss 
the entire question. I think it fair to 
the right hon. Gentleman to place before 
the House what I believe to be the con- 
struction put, at least by the majority of 
the House, on this proceeding. I myself 
was once so bold, and perhaps so rash, 
as to frame a general definition of what 
might be called obstructive speaking ; 
and I defined it to be ‘‘ speaking which 
is not addressed to carrying conviction 
to the minds ofthe House.”’ But though 
itis not addressed to that end, it occu- 
pies the time of the House, and is, there- 
fore, naturally construed and taken to 
be adopted and addressed for the pur- 
pose of consuming that time. I frankly 
own thatis the construction which I, for 
one, and others on this side of the House, 
have placed on the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman; and I think very 
possibly some Members sitting on the 
other side may do the same. My object 
is not to go over the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman in detail, and I shall 
not detain the House five minutes on 
that part of the matter. He began by 
deploring the enormous disadvantage 
under which we should place the subject 
of redistribution by separating it from 
the franchise. The right hon. Gentle- 
man desires a sincere and genuine re- 
form. He has had great experience of 
sincere and genuine reform. He sits in 
the region and belongs to the school 
which have made sincere and genuine 
reform the great business of their 
political life; and, therefore, he comes 
forward as a prophet and as an authority 
to expound to us this subject, and to tell 
us how we are to prove ourselves 
sincere and genuine reformers. I believe 
there are some of us who are not entirely 
disposed to yield to the right hon. 
Gentleman a monopoly of that claim ; 
and it certainly is the conviction of the 
responsible Government that the truth 
will be found by turning inside out and 
upside down everything said by him on 
the subject. The mode to insure an 
absolute and effective redistribution of 
seats is to pass, and to pass proraptly, the 
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measure before the House. The right* 
hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ What a cruel 
thing ; you are actually going to pay off 
the county voters with such a share, it 
may be one ten-thousandth or one fifty- 
thousandth of the power over the repre- 
sentation; whereas in a trumpery bo- 
rough a man *> better, perhaps, was 
possessed of -‘-3 five-hundredth.” He 
thinks that is a very clever argument, 
and I admit that is a very sad state of 
things; but I want to get forward, if 
the right hon. Gentleman, instead of 
stopping us, will assist us; I want to 
propose a measure for the better redis- 
tribution of the areas, and for equaliz- 
ing the share of representation, as well 
as we are able. What is the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman? He says, 
because it is so hard that one man 
should have a one ten-thousandth part 
in the representation, while another has 
one five-hundredth part, therefore, he 
will stop the Bill, leaving the poor man 
with no share at all. That does not 
shock the right hon. Gentleman, nor 
cause him to go through the shuddering 
operation. Then he speaks of the un- 
equal distribution as between different 
parts of the country, which I have said 
has been very fully considered upon the 
Motion of the noble Lord ; and, again, 
will be largely considered at the proper 
time. But as the right hon. Gentleman 
insists upon debating again that ques- 
tion decided by the House after the de- 
votion of so large a portion of time to 
that purpose, and as, while he has com- 
pletely, no doubt, escaped a difficulty in 
connection with the Forms of the House 
by the phraseology of his Motion, the 
Motion is exactly the same as that of 
the noble Lord—What is onr purpose, 
and what does common sense require us 
todo? Are we to play into his hands? 
No, Sir; we cannot consent to do that— 
we cannot, and we will not. I speak 
for the Government—and I rather think 
I am speaking for many others; they 
cannot, in that state of the Bill, debate 
the question which it was the very last 
operation of the House to settle. Such 
proceedings are fatal to the conduct of 
Business, and if they continue and re- 
ceive the countenance of the House, and 
become systematic, will reach a point at 
which they will constitute a betrayal of 
the trust of this House; and for us, with 
the views we take, it would be a be- 
trayal of our trust if we were to consent 
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to be drawn afresh into a discussion of 
the details of redistribution. That much 
is necessary to say to show that it is 
from no disrespect that we decline, if we 
do decline, to enter into this considera- 
tion at the present stage. There may 
be Gentlemen on beth sides of the 
House who have not 104» able to de- 
liver their views on the subdject of the 
Bill. [‘* Hear, hear!”] Very good; 
there will be very fair opportunities for 
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to those who sit beside him to manu- 
facture an amount of mechanical “ evi- 
dent; sense,” so sonorous and so terri- 
fying, that you, Sir, may be intimidated 
into giving regard to it. After one 
speech only from a Member certainly as 
much entitled to speak, and I may say 
more entitled to speak, on the subject 
than nine-tenths of the Members of the 
House—a speech dealing with the whole 
matter of redistribution as plainly and 


considering these matters and speaking ! as concisely as it could be dealt with— 


upon them when the Lord Mayor moves 
that this House do resolve itself into 
Committee upon that day six months. 
That is what I call an honest Motion of 
a fair stand-up fight. Let the Motion 
by all means be made; if it is made, I 
trust the sense of the House will be 
taken upon it. What we say is that this 
Bill for the enlarging of the franchise, 
although an imperfect one—that is to 
say, @ measure which, in the ordinary 
course, requires to be followed up by 
another measure, which we wish to in- 
troduce at the earliest moment—yet, as 
it stands, it is a good, and a great good 
in itself. That is the issue that we have 
not yet been able to decide. I thank 
the Lord Mayor for having given us the 
opportunity to decide it, as we shall, 
when we come to the discussion of his 
Motion. I think that will be an oppor- 
tunity, if hon. Members are so minded, 
for renewing the discussion on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and that is the inten- 
tion of the House in allowing the prin- 
ciple to be raised on the Speaker leaving 
the Chair. But, Sir, as to the side issue, 
I hope we shall not be drawn into it; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
it right again, after the discussion of 
the other night, to refuse to allow us to 
advance a single inch, and endeavours 
to lead us back into the labyrinth of the 
infinite and innumerable details of re- 
distribution, we will not be parties to 
any such proceeding, and we must de- 
cline to enter into it. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Sir, the House of Commons has just 
been treated by the Prime Minister to 
the first application, in its most rigid 
and barbarous form, of the c/éture. The 
Prime Minister, no doubt, Sir, is vastly 
dissatisfied that his celebrated weapon 
for muzzling the House of Commons has 
not yet been put into practice by the 
Chair, and he has taken the opportunity 
of giving the strongest hint in his power 
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the Prime Minister says—‘‘ I decline to 
argue the matter; I decline to debate 
the question ; I myself shall keep silence, 
and I peremptorily order all those be- 
hind me to keep silence too.” I con- 
gratulate the Liberal Party on the ser- 
vility to which they have been reduced. 
Four years of unmitigated adulation has 
reduced them to a state of servility 
which I venture to say would be de- 
grading to a Hottentot Parliament. I 
shall be curious to see whether this pe- 
remptory injunction—the most peremp- 
tory injunction that any Prime Minister, 
including even Lord Chatham himself, 
ever issued—will be abjectly obeyed by 
every Member of that noble army. At 
any rate, if it is, it will be an interesting 
and instructive lesson to the country as 
to the state to which Parliamentary In- 
stitutions are reduced. But, after all, 
what has the Prime Minister said on the 
question? He has charged the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) 
with deliberate Obstruction—that is to 
say, resistance to the will of the House 
otherwise than by argument, as he de- 
fines it; and he has declared that the 
right hon. Gentleman in that able speech 
has been resisting the will of the House 
otherwise than by argument. Well, I 
should like to know has the will of the 
House been declared as to redistribution 
being included in this Bill? The House 
has not had an opportunity of giving a 
judgment in the matter. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners), which was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 130—a majority which the 
Prime Minister never seems to be tired 
of bragging about—did not raise that 
question. Redistribution was only one 
small item in that Amendment. The 
decision of the House was that it would 
not negative the second reading of the 
Bill; but the House has had no oppor- 
tunity yet of coming to a decision, “ aye” 
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or ‘“‘no,” as to whether the measure 
should include redistribution. This is 
the first opportunity we have had of 
deciding whether these two questions 
should be combined, or dealt with simul- 
taneously or separately. The Prime 
Minister tells us—‘‘ We are very anxious 
to deal with the question of redistribu- 
tion; but we utterly decline to discuss 
it, no matter how it might be brought 
forward. We wish to pass this Bill 
through the House without debate, and 
then deal with the question of redistri- 
tion.” There would be something to be 
said for that argument if the Govern- 
ment were going to deal with the ques- 
tion of redistribution. For myself, I 
say that if I knew they were going to 
deal with that question I should take no 
part in the discussion at all, for I should 
not attach the slightest consequence to 
the Bill. As I said in the country, the 
other day, it is a Bill which anybody 
could bring in, and which any Minister 
could pass if he had a servile majority 
behind him ; but no matter how servile 
the Liberal Party, or how peremptory 
the Prime Minister’s mandate, the ques- 
tion of redistribution is not going to be 
dealt with. He has said something 
about dealing with it next year. Where 
will the Prime Minister and his Govern- 
ment be next year? He would bea very 
bold man, indeed, who would hazard a 
conjecture. I should say they may be 
‘aaa | at Khartoum; but it is very 
ong odds that they will not be on the 
Treasury Bench. At any rate, hon. 
Gentlemen like the Members for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Morley) and Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), who express such 
confidence now that the Prime Minister 
would be on the Treasury Bench next 
year, did their utmost to tear him off 
the other night. Only by a majority of 
15 did the right hon. Gentleman retain 
his place on that Bench, and only by 
that majority did the House consent to 
vote Supplies to the Government. Under 
these circumstances, the promise of the 
Prime Minister to deal with redistribu- 
tion next Session is the most wild and 
frivolous promise ever given to the 
House of Commons; and there is not the 
slightest security, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, that it will be redeemed. The 
right hon. Gentleman cast the most un- 
just.aspersions on the right hon. Member 
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Reform Bill. I charge the Government 
that it is they who are insincere on this 
question—they, who are dealing with a 
little bit of the subject, and who utterly 
refuse to deal with the real difficulties 
which surround it. Why are the Tory 
Party to be called insincere in the way 
they deal witk R.eform? They passed a 
much larger Bill than the Prime Minis- 
ter has ever done, and in face of the 
opposition of the Prime Minister. Many 
of those who now sit round the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge were then in 
Parliament. Why are they, who sup- 
ported the late Lord Beaconsfield in car- 
rying that measure through the House, 
to be taunted with insincerity? The 
Reform Bill of 1867 dealt so completely 
with Reform that those who supported 
that measure have a perfect right to 
ask now for a Bill which deals com- 
pletely with the question. Ifthe Prime 
Minister will say he will produce a re- 
distribution scheme directly this Bill 
passes, he will find that the latter will 
slip forward much more rapidly than it 
is otherwise likely to do. Why is not 
the whole Reform Question to oceupy 
the attention of the House this Session ? 
Why is Parliament only to deal with 
the subject piecemeal? Why does not 
the Prime Minister decide to put off the 
Redistribution Bill till 1387? Why do 
not the Government announce their in- 
tention of dealing with the question 
completely this Session? They have a 
majority of 130 at their back on this 
subject. They do not know that they 
will have that majority next year. Why 
is the question of redistribution to be 
shelved, in order that the Home Secre- 
tary may destroy the Lord Mayor? The 
only valid reason that has been given 
by the Government for not dealing with 
redistribution is that they would have 
no time to deal with other matters. 
Why should not the Home Secretary be 
allowed to destroy the Lord Mayor next 
year? Why not give the unfortunate 
man one year longer? The Government 
must be perfectly well aware—I defy 
them to contradict me—that if they chose 
to deal with redistribution this year, and 
to sacrifice their other measures, there 
would be ample time to do so. This 
Bill would pass through the House by 
the end of the month of May if we 
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and July to deal with the question of 
redistribution. The Government have 
never given an honest reason for post- 
poning the question of redistribution, 
and, in the absence of an honest reason, 
we have a right to say that they do not 
intend to deal with it in this Parliament. 
There can be no question whatever that 
the Party manipulators and Party jery- 
manders who have influence on the Trea- 
sury Bench have made up their minds 
that the most favourable electorate to 
which the Liberal Party can appeal will 
be an electorate unredistributed. Her 
Majesty’s Government are perfectly well 
aware, with the experience they have 
had of General Elections, that almost 
the entire county rural population is 
dead against them; that every single 
county which seceded from the Oppo- 
sition at the last Election will be won 
back ; and they hope and intend, if we 
are frightened by the attitude of the 
Prime Minister, to swamp the county 
constituencies with what they trust will 
be an overwhelming body of voters who 
are not rural, supposing that those 
voters will be on their side. That is a 
trick to which the Party on this side of 
the House, I do not imagine, can lend 
themselves for a moment; and not only 
is it a trick of an utterly impolitic 
nature, but it is one which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government absolutely refuse to 
debate, or discuss, or explain. The 
Prime Minister has done a most unusual 
thing—made a speech only about 10 
minutes’ long. That is his contribution 
to the discussion, and he has ordered 
the Liberal Party not to speak even for 
that length of time. He expects that 
those who do not serve under his banner 
will adopt a similar attitude. I cannot 
imagine for a moment that the Leader 
of the Opposition will take part in the 
practices of the Prime Minister. I 
imagine that the right hon. Gentleman, 
with his experience of this House, has 
seen the Prime Minister try this game 
on more than once, and try it on unsuc- 
cessfully ; and I cannot help thinking 
that a Party which numbers 250 Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons will 
know how to make the Prime Minister 
emerge from this obstinate and solemn 
silence, and debate this question of re- 
distribution, not so much because we 
want to have it debated, as because the 
country wants it. Why should the Prime 
Minister be allowed to do that which no 
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Premier has ever done before? Why 
should he be allowed to introduce a Re- 
form Bill without redistribution? The 
Reform Bill of 1832 contained an im- 
mense measure of redistribution, and 
that of 1867 included a large measure 
of a similar kind. It is perfectly idle 
to say that redistribution is not neces- 
sary now. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes) has proved that a 
larger measure of transfer of seats will 
be rendered necessary by this Bill than 
by any Reform Bill ever introduced 
before; and to put off that question 
without giving any security that it will 
ever be dealt with is a condition that 
all the rights of minorities must be 
availed of to their last extremity, in 
order to break down. There will have 
to be a great deal of busy manufacture 
of ‘‘ evident sense”’ before hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House will give 
up their attempt to prove to the country 
the hollowness and utter insincerity of 
the position taken up by Her Majesty’s 
Government. I An want to say one 
word with reference to what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge as to 
minority representation. He quoted me 
to the effect that I did not care for 
checks and guarantees. Weli, I said I 
did not care for the particular kind of 
checks and guarantees which were in- 
volved in the popularly received notion 
of minority representation, because I 
know perfectly well that if the majority 
is bent upon having its way, those 
checks and guarantees will be swept 
away in a few hours. But your real 
checks and guarantees will be found in 
a measure of redistribution. That is 
why, attaching as I do enormous im- 
portance to this question, I cannot sup- 
port a Bill which does not deal with 
redistribution, or a Government which 
refuses todo so. With respect to the 
minorities in the country—whether Con- 
servative or Liberal—the real protector 
is the House of Lords. That is the 
Assembly which will prevent injustice 
being done to any class without the 
consent of the people of the country. I 
have always looked upon that House as 
the only efficient protector of the rights 
of minorities. At any rate, it is one 
which has lasted the longest and, as 
far as I can judge at present, seems 
to possess every element of endurance. 
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But I did not intend, if the Government 
had made any statement on the ques- 
tion of redistribution which could have 
been construed as in any way affording 
a satisfactory assurance that the ques- 
tion would be dealt with this Session, 
or that the Bill would not come into 
operation until it was dealt with—I did 
not intend to take any part in the de- 
bates in this House, or to have inter- 
posed to prevent the Speaker leaving 
the Chair; but I do believe now, seeing 
the attitude taken by the Prime Minister 
—which is an attitude that the House 
would never have tolerated from anyone 
but the Prime Minister—that hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House ought to 
persevere in the use of all their rights, 
and refuse, in the strongest possible 
manner, to become partners in the ser- 
vility of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: I do not 
know if the speech we have heard from 
the Prime Minister this evening is a 
type of the sort of speeches we are to 
hear from time to time in these Reform 
debates. But it seems an amazing as- 
sumption that the Prime Minister should 
be entitled to get up and tell the House 
of Commons that he will not himself 
discuss, and that so far as his authority 
goes he will not allow them to discuss, 
one of the most important questions 
connected with the representation of the 
people. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said that an ample opportunity was 
given some time ago for the discussion 
of this question. He said that a further 
opportunity was to come very shortly 
upon the Amendment to be proposed by 
the Lord Mayor of London. The Prime 
Minister’s speech reminds one of the 
nursery story, Alice in Wonderland. 
Wonderland was a land where there 
was always jam yesterday and jam to- 
morrow, but never jam to-day. The 
Prime Minister declines to discuss redis- 
tribution now, because, as he alleges, it 
was discussed on a previous occasion, and 
partly because it is going to be discussed 
when some other Amendment comes 
before the House. It is incorrect to say 
that redistribution was discussed in the 
former debates, because the Prime Mi- 
nister would not discuss it, and only 
gave the House a hazy sketch of his 
own personal opinions about the sub- 
ject—opinions which were promptly re- 
pudiated by Liberal Members, and did 
not find support from the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s Oolleagues. Practically, 
what took place in those debates en- 
forced my hon. Friend’s claim to bring 
this matter before the House now. It is 
precisely because the Government have 
shown that they have no distinct and 
definite purpose with regard to redistri- 
bution—and, if they ever had any such 
purpose, have quarrelled upon it—that 
it is necessary to bring this matter be- 
fore the House. When the Lord Mayor’s 
Amendment comes before the House 
the right hon. Gentleman may, with 
perfect justice, appeal to that majority 
of 130, of which the Home Secretary is 
never tired of boasting in his country 
excursions. But the Government having 
shown itself either unwilling or unable 
to lead the House on the question of re- 
distribution, is it not the duty of the 
House to declare, before it goes into 
Committee, that this question must be 
incorporated in the Bill? There is one 
matter that has been referred to here 
again and again with regard to the 
effect of this Bill. We had certain 
figures put before the House by the 
Premier as to the number to be en- 
franchised under this Bill; but we have 
no satisfactory statistics. The only thing 
we know is that in the figures the Pre- 
mier gave to the House he was quite 
wrong. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
in what have since been called the round 
figures of a rhetorical speech, that in 
Ireland 400,000 people would be enfran- 
chised ; in Scotland, 300,000; and in Eng- 
land, 1,300,000. Theseare, I believe, the 
figures originally given. The argument 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was based upon 
them; and one of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Colleagues got up and said that 
they were erroneous to the extent of no 
less than 80,000 in the casw of Ireland, 
where the number to be enfranchised 
would be 480,000 instead of 400,000. 
Whether the same margin is to be al- 
lowed in England and Scotland we have 
no means whatever of knowing; but, if 
so, the matter becomes serious indeed. 
When the Prime Minister was speaking 
I ventured to differ from him as to the 
proportion of agricultural voters to be 
added to the constituencies. I ventured 
to say that certainly not more than 
500,000 out of 1,300,000 added in Eng- 
land and Wales would be engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The whole num- 
ber of agricultural labourers in England 
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and Wales is 870,000; and when you 
deduct the number who are already on 
the Register, and the number who will 
not come upon the Register under this 
Bill at all, 500,000 would be the full 
extent of their enfranchisement under 
this Bill. Who are the other 800,000 ? 
They are the urban population, who are, 
practically, to invade the counties, and 
who are relied upon to change the cha- 
racter of the representation of these 
counties. Now, Sir, it is a very serious 
question for the House of Commons 
whether it should allow half a Bill to be 
taken in one Parliament, when, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister, the only 
matter which prevents its being made a 
complete Bill is the fact that to do that 
you must give up the whole Session to 
it. As the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
has said, the only measure which dis- 
putes the time of the House with this 
Bill is the Home Secretary’s Bill dealing 
with the Government of London, for the 
President of the Board of Trade has not 
yet settled his differences with the oppo- 
nents of the Merchant Shipping Bill. 
But is there any reason why either mea- 
sure should not be put aside in favour of 
this Bill? If they are not put aside, 
what will happen? The new electors 
under this Bill will not come upon the 
electoral roll until January, 1886. Why 
will the Liberal Party be asked next 
year to pass a Redistribution Bill? Will 
it be to take away the Party advantage 
which the Franchise Bill gives them? 
It is scarcely conceivable that when 
they have passed a Bill which gives 
them the control of 30 additional county 
constituencies, and of 60 seats, they will 
address themselves to pass a Bill which 
deprives them of that advantage. It is 
the manipulation of those constituencies 
which the Government has in view. 
Suppose the question goes over to an- 
other Parliament? Suppose those 30 
constituencies should be dominated by 
the new Radical vote? Who can expect 
that the 60 Representatives of those 
counties would support any alteration 
in distribution? If the separation of 
the urban and rural populations were 
proposed, what would be the answer? 
It would be—‘‘ We get two votes for 
the county constituency ; if we divide it 
into two portions, rural and urban, 
our opponents would get in for one of 
the divisions.”” I believe that a new 
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Reform Bill is an early necessity ; but 
it would have been better to let the 
question sleep for a while until other 
matters have been dealt with which it is 
quite competent for the House to dis- 
cuss. There are matters of reform in 
the House itself which would be more 
useful for the country than the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. 1 therefore protest 
against this Bill because, while its 
first result will be to strengthen the 
Party opposite in 30 county constituen- 
cies, the effect then will be to disincline 
them to measures of redistribution 
which are necessary for the completion 
of the work, but which will probably, 
and I think certainly, deprive them of 
the Party advantage they have gained. 
These are matters about which there 
may or may not be differences of opi- 
nion between the two sides of the 
House ; but surely they are matters it 
is reasonable to discuss. The right hon. 
Gentleman has been for weeks past de- 
nouncing his opponents for Obstruction 
which prevents this question being 
brought forward. Yet, what is his atti- 
tude the moment he is here? At an 
early period in the evening we are able 
for the first time to pass to a large ques- 
tion of this kind. We demand to know, 
as we are entitled to be told, whether 
the Government have any definite kind 
of purpose upon the matter, and the 
moment that real opportunity occurs up 
jumps the Prime Minister and says— 
‘‘We will have no discussion at all.” 
The right hon. Gentleman says we must 
go on to another Amendment, and then, 
of course, he will decline again, and de- 
cline upon much better grounds. I, for 


.one, think that before any extension of 


the franchise is allowed to pass into law 
we should have some distinct scheme 
from the Government and a pledge that 
they will act upon it, or by some means 
or other an appeal to the people should 
be insisted upon. To alter the consti- 
tuencies by this measure, and then to 
appeal to the people, will practically 
be to have arranged the constituen- 
cies for yourselves, and to have de- 
feated any hope of a real scheme of 
redistribution. Not only will you have 
187 Members representing 2,250,000 of 
voters and 280 representing 1,500,000, 
but of these 187 who would then repre- 
sent the agricultural interest 60 seats 
would be elected by constituences which 
would have been swamped by the in- 
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vasion of urban voters. However impa- 
tient the Prime Minister may be, surely 
he cannot expect this measure will pass 
without resistance. Should it do so, the 
agricultural constituencies of the coun- 
try would be absolutely betrayed by 
their Members. Neither the Prime 
Minister nor any of his Colleagues will 
venture to deny that you have a fairer 
representation now than you would have 
under this Bill if you pass it without 
redistribution. Why, then, should we 
ass a Bill of this kind to make anoma- 
ies worse, and to prevent their being 
remedied in any honest manner? A 
few years ago the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Local Government 
Board published a book upon Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and in that book he 
quoted with approval certain observa- 
tions that had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) at Roch- 
dale. The right hon. Baronet said in 
his book— 

‘‘Many, indeed, view the assimilation of 
borough and county franchise as an immediate 
and pressing question, chiefly because that 
assimilation is a necessary first step to a just 
distribution of political power. They agree in 
the view put forward in 1859 and 1860 by Mr. 
Bright at Rochdale. Mr. Bright said that 
while to give a man a vote may be to please 
his sentiment of independence and equality, 
yet as regards legislation and government, the 
giving a man a vote or the giving 1,000,000 of 
men votes is of no value whatsoever unless 
what I should call the soul of the representative 
system be equitably adjusted.” 
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Again he says— 


‘* At Liverpool an aristocracy working with 
and through a mock representation is the most 
complete instrument ever devised to squeeze 
wealth from the toil of a nation under pretence 
of governing it.’’ 

In his words a mock representation, 
says the right hon. Baronet, it is from 
the context clear that Mr. Bright was 
speaking not of the deceptions of the 
franchise partly redressed in 1867, but 
of those of the distribution of political 
power which are greater now than they 
were at the moment at which he spoke. 
These points were put forward by the 
right hon. Baronet as being essential ; 
and our complaint against. this Bill is 
that while not carrying out a complete 
reform it will make a complete reform 
almost impossible. Under these circum- 
stances, there will be no reluctance on 
this side of the House to face such un- 
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just charges as the Premier has made 
against us for very obvious and transpa- 
rent reasons. These charges are made 
to prevent Members of the Tory Party 
from showing to the country what a 
sham the Bill is, and that it is a mere 
political expedient, whose objects are, 
first, to secure the present Ministry in 
power until 1886, because they will be 
able to urge that it would be premature 
to appeal to the country before the new 
constituency has been properly re- 
gistered ; and, secondly, to throw enor- 
mously increased weight into that class 
of the representation which they now 
hold in their own hands. For whom are 
the denunciations intended which have 
so undeservedly been uttered this even- 
ing? Members on the Opposition 
Benches will not be thereby deterred 
from discharging their public duties. I 
suppose they are intended for Liberal 
meetings. They supply a kind of oratory 
useful in the Provinces. It is useful to 
withdraw attention from questions of 
foreign or commercial policy by general 
denunciations of Obstruction. It is to 
the country that the Conservative Party 
desire to appeal, and the Prime Mi- 
nister may be quite sure that every 
charge of that kind made in the spirit 
and with the temper which has been 
displayed this evening will encourage 
rather than discourage the Party on 
this side of the House to carry the con- 
troversy beyond the walls of this House, 
and to those constituencies to which they 
will force the Government to appeal 
before this Bill passes through Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
that the exceptional action of the Govern- 
ment would lead to the necessity of adopt- 
ing some exceptional measures. That 
was not the first oceasion,. within his 
(Mr. Brodrick’s) own short Parliamen- 
tary experience, on which the Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to stifle debate, 
and to gag their own Followers who 
were anxious to express their own opi- 
nions to the House. There was a large 
number of Gentlemen opposite who 
were anxious to speak on the second 
reading of the Bill, who were unable to 
do so. They had risen like a flock of 
birds at each stage of the debate ; but 
they had now been removed, and were 
not allowed to speak. He maintained 
that it was absolutely impossible that 
the debate could be satisfactorily con- 
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tinued solely from one quarter of the 
House, and without any answer from 
the Government. It had been pointed 
out by the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) that if the 
Bill was carried without redistribution, 
the practical effect would be to deprive 
agricultural constituencies of one-half of 
their representation ; and, in the face of 
such a statement, the agricultural con- 
stituencies had the right to insist that 
they should receive explanations of the 
course the Government intended to take 
in order to avoid such a consequence. 
Appeals had also been made to the Go- 
vernment to give a reply upon the ques- 
tion of minority representation, and to 
furnish assurances which would enable 
the debates to proceed without diffi- 
culty, and yet they had not hitherto 
attempted to reply to these criticisms or 
the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) on the pre- 
dominance that would be given to Irish 
representation. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not intervene and take 
part in the debate and answer the argu- 
ments addressed to them, there was but 
one course open to the Opposition, and 
that was to move the adjournment of 
the debate. That course he proposed 
to take. He had no doubt that the 
Prime Minister and his Supporters 
would endeavour, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, to saddle the 
Opposition with Obstruction ; but he, for 
one, did not care a rap for such a charge 
under the present circumstances. It was 
a canon of Parliamentary discussion 
that the arguments of your opponents 
had to be fairly answered unless they 
were stated at such a length that it was 
obvious they were put forward for the 
purpose of Obstruction. They had had 
speeches that evening by three Gentle- 
men holding high position in the House, 
and not one of them had received any 
reply except the determination expressed 
by the Prime Minister, that he would 
do his best to prevent any reply being 
made. Under these circumstances, the 
continuance of the debate would be 
simply a Parliamentary sham ; to carry 
it on from one side would be simply 
playing into the hands of the Govern- 
ment by reiterating arguments that were 
not answered and letting the Opposition 
talk itself out. He felt personally very 
strongly on the matter, as he repre- 
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population, Income Tax, and registered 
electors, was properly entitled to more 
Members than any other county, and 
more than the whole Princi ality of 
Wales; and, whatever standard was 
adopted, the county of Surrey would be 
entitled to from 22 to 29 Members, 
instead of 11 as at present, and therefore 
he represented a strong interest on the 
question of redistribution. Under these 
circumstances, he would not submit to 
being told by the Prime Minister that 
he was guilty of Obstruction in bringing 
that question before the House. It was 
an ill-chosen time for the Government 
to intrench themselves in the reserve of 
silence at the opening of these discus- 
sions on the Reform Bill, and was emi- 
nently calculated thus to give a handle to 
and provoke scenes that all must desire 
to avoid. Hitherto there had been no- 
thing done by the Opposition in the 
discussion of the measure that was not 
perfectly legitimate, and he challenged 
the Prime Minister, in the whole of 
his Parliamentary experience, to tell 
him of any Reform Bill of similar mag- 
nitude which had passed its various 
stages with less discussion. Why, the 
Reform Bill of 1867 occupied eight 
nights in the discussion on the second 
reading; and on the last night of the 
debate on the present Bill, great influence 
had to be exercised on the Opposition 
side of the House to prevent the debate 
being prolonged. Seeing no indication 
on the part of the Government of their 
intention to conform to ordinary Parlia- 
mentary practice, he begged to move 
that the debate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT : The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Brodrick) 
seems to me to be extremely indignant 
without cause, and has taken an unusual 
course; but it appears to me that the 
position that my right hon. Friend at 


| the head of the Government has taken 
|is one which is perfectly feasible and 


defensible. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] Well, if 
they wish to be answered, and have a 
debate upon the subject, perhaps hon. 
Members will allow me to state why I 
think so. Practically speaking, the 
question now sought to be raised has 
been already debated, having been under 
discussion for seven nights. ([‘‘ No, 
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no!’’] If you insist on having debate, 
do let a speaker on this side of the 
House finish a sentence; it is not en- 
couraging to be interrupted in this way 
when one is making a simple statement. 
When the Bill was introduced, there 
was very little said by the Opposition on 
the question of principle. During the 
two nights devoted to the introduction 
of the Bill, and the five spent on the 
second reading, every possible reason 
was alleged why this Bill should not 
proceed singly, and why it should be 
connected with a Redistribution Bill. 
The knowledge of everyone in and out 
of the House will confirm the statement, 
that the staple of the seven nights’ 
debate was the propriety and necessity 
of joining redistribution with franchise ; 
and, therefore, to assert that, for seven 
nights, this question had not been dis- 
cussed is to assert what is contrary to 
everybody’s knowledge. In point of 
fact. the noble Lord the Member for 
North Leicestershire( Lord John Manners) 
raised that distinct issue by his Amend- 
ment, and it was upon that Amendment, 
and not upon the question of extending 
the franchise, that the debate proceeded 
and the Division wastaken—that Division 
which the last speaker will not allow 
me to be proud of. After seven nights’ 
debate, on the question whether the 
franchise must be connected with redis- 
tribution, there was a Division taken by 
this House of an overwhelming cha- 
racter; the meaning of that Division— 
and no one can deny the proposition— 
was that the House was not of opinion 
that it was expedient to connect these 
two measures immediately in the present 
Session. [‘‘No, no!”| The Opposition 
themselves tried to represent that it was 
not a Division against the principle of 
the Bill, but that it was a Division 
against the separation of redistribu- 
tion from the question of the franchise ; 
that was the light in which they de- 
sired it to be viewed. This House 

ronounced in favour of separation— 
Pe No, no!”} Do let me make my 
statement; you may contradict it in 
debate, but do not endeavour to clamour 
people down ; you insist on our speaking, 
and the moment we make a statement 
you contradict it by clamour. I repeat 
the statement, that the Division on the 
noble Lord’s Amendment was substan- 
tially a Division on the question whether 
redistribution should be connected im- 
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mediately with the extension of the 
franchise. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] The noble 
Lord did not demand that the two mea- 
sures should be combined in the same 
Bill; he was more moderate than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Raikes). 
The noble Lord said he would be quite 
satisfied if we laid our redistribution 
scheme on the Table to be debated 
afterwards; but the House rejected that 
demand by 130; and nowthe right hon. 
Gentleman advances the demand that 
they shall be taken in the same Bill. 
Is that a reasonable course after the 
issue has been raised and a Division 
taken upon it? The last speaker is 
indignant, because we do not desire to 
give any encouragement to that course 
of proeeeding. We say that there has 
been seven nights’ debate, practically 
upon the necessity and propriety of com- 
bining inextricably together, at the 
same time, the questions of redistribu- 
tion and of franchise. We say that, 
after full and ample debate on the sub- 
ject, the House has given a decisive 
voice upon it. It was said by the hon. 
Member who has moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate (Mr. Brodrick) that 
my right hon. Friend has ordered hon. 
Members on this side who are anxious to 
speak to be silent. I do not observe 
that my right hon. Friend or anybody 
on this Bench is able to order hon. Mem- 
bers on this side not to speak, when the 
Government do not want them to speak. 
If such orders were given, they would 
not be obeyed. The real truth is, that 
hon. Gentleman who sit on this side of 
the House are as little disposed to play 
the game of delay as if they sat on this 
Bench. They knew perfectly well what 
was the intention of a Motion of this 
character, which is a reproéuction, and 
nothing but a reproduction, of the point 
already decided. We have said, both 
in and out of the House, that we are 
willing that this issue shall be judged 
by the arguments we have advanced. 
Hon. Members say they have not spoken 
enough on the question of redistribution 
and the franchise being joined together ; 
we think we have; if they have more to 
say on the subject, we must let them say 
it. We can only listen, for we do not 
desire to reproduce the arguments which 
for seven days we offered. We think 
that seven days’ argument on this ques- 
tion, followed by a Division with a 
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majority of 130, is quite enough, and 
that all beyond that is simply a waste of 


“Gene, ‘Tho noble Lord the Meusber for 


Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
invites us to go into the question of 
minority representation. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 

I have done nothing of the kind. 
’ Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No; 
he has settled that for himself. He 
says that the House of Lords represents 
the minority in this House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
No, I did not. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: How- 
ever that may be, they may represent 
the Conservative minority ; but they are 
not very admirable Representatives of a 
Liberal minority. How often have they 
ever been found to be so? However, I 
am not going to be led into that question. 
What we say is, that this House has 
decided that it will not connect in one 
Bill, neither in the manner proposed by 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire, nor in that proposed by 
the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University, the two questions of the fran- 
chise and of redistribution. They have 
determined, by that majority, that they 
will take the two questions separately, 
one after the other. That was the ques- 
tion debated for seven days; that was 
the question then decided. In our 
opinion we have said all we desire to 
say, all that requires to be said; and we 
will be no party to a further waste of 
time by reviving a discussion practically 
identical with that which has occupied 
seven days of the time of this House. 

Mr. GIBSON: Sir, I was in hopes, 
from the earlier utterances and the 
earlier tone of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, that he was going to perform 
the function unfamiliar to him of pouring 
oil upon the troubled waters; but, whe- 
ther he got some practical suggestion 
which we could not witness, or whether 
the strength of his nature asserted itself, 
I do not know, but, unquestionably, to- 
wards the close of his speech he adopted 
a tone and used expressions that I do not 
think are calculated to restore harmony 
to our proceedings, or to promote an easy 
transit of this Bill through its present 
stage. To my mind, my hon. Friend 
who moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate (Mr. Brodrick) was not only within 
his right, but acted discreetly and with 
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wisdom in the course that he took; and 
I, unquestionably, if this debate is al- 
lowed to close without some speech more 
in accordance with what the House has a 
right to expect, shall support him when he 
goes into the Division Lobby. Iventure 
to think also that my hon. Friend will 
be followed there by every Member of 
the House of Commons who feels him- 
self at liberty to support the require- 
ments of public discussion and the 
decencies of ordinary Parliamentary de- 
bate. What has been the course adopted 
in reference to this, the greatest Bill in- 
troduced into Parliament during this 
century—a Bill which will not only re- 
form the constitution of Parliament, but 
which will change almost all the consti- 
tuencies and make an absolute revolu- 
tion in Ireland? On this, the second 
most important stage of this great and 
vast Bill of stupendous dimensions, a 
Bill for which you have demanded the 
sympathy of Parliament and of the coun- 
try, on the ground of the grandeur of its 
conceptions and the vastness of its scope 
—on the very first day of this stage, when 
one who is not a novice in Parliamen- 
tary debate, but one who for many years 
has been an honoured and distinguished 
Member of this House, who presided 
with dignity in the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker for a long period, and who 
made a speech which attracted atten- 
tion on the second reading of this Bill, 
and commanded even the respect and 
attention of the Liberal Press—when he, 
with the weight of his authority and 
with a gravity of diction which the sub- 
ject requires, gravely moves an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee, how is he met? 
He is met by the Prime Minister in a 
speech of unrivalled shortness. I believe 
the space of time occupied by the right 
hon. Gentleman was within 10 minutes. 
But did he, in that time, condescend to 
use one single argument or one word of 
courteous recognition that it was a mat- 
ter as to which those who felt strongly 
had a right to their opinions? Not at 
all. The Prime Minister would not at- 
tempt to argue the matter himself, pro- 
tested against it being brought forward, 
and urged, as a piece of advice, that his 
followers should not be led into argu- 
ment upon it. Is that the way to meet 
an important Motion, one as to which 
men feel strongly, and on which they 
have a right to hold very strong opi- 
nions? Both right hon. Gentlemen, the 
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Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, have 
stated that this matter has been fully 
threshed out in the seven days’ debate 
on the second reading ; but that stage of 
the Bill only occupied a part of seven 
days. Sometimes those days were very 
short periods, especially when the debate 
. did not commence until 8 and 9 o’clock. 

And why was that? Because the Go- 
vernment, in the earlier hours of the 
Sitting, would not give clear and frank 
answers to Questions addressed to them 
about Egypt. Those seven days, of 
course, were taken up in debating the 
Motion of my noble Friend (Lord John 
Manners), but the debate also turned 
upon the whole scope of the Bill; and 
any hon. Member who rose addressed 
his observations exactiy as they struck 
his mind in reference to the measure. 
Some dealt with the Irish Question, 
some with redistribution, some with 
proportionate representation, and some 
with other points. Oompare the period 
of seven days with the time occupied in 
discussing other Parliamentary Reform 
questions, and you will see an immense 
moderation of debate shown. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’”?] How many days were occupied 
in the debate on the introduction of the 
Reform Bill of 1832? I believe more 
than have been taken up by the whole 
discussion on the second reading of 
the present Bill. Take the Reform 
Bill of 1866, which was not so large a 
measure as the present Bill, and on 
which the Liberal Government of the 
day were signally defeated. Two days 
were occupied on the introduction, and 
eight days were taken up on the second 
reading. The debate on the Motion to 
go into Committee on that Bill extended 
over four days, and the catastrophe 
which overcame the Government did not 
take place until the Bill had been in 
Committee four days. Now, what is the 
case with regard to the present Bill? 
On this, the first night of the discussion 
on the Motion ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” the Prime Minis- 
ter says that he will not debate the first 
Instruction to the Committee which has 
been presented in a serious Parlia- 
mentary speech ; and he invites all his 
Followers to enter with him into an ab- 
solute conspiracy of silence. Is that 
treating the House of Commons, the 
Opposition, and the rights of debate 
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which we have a right to expect? One 
of the Resolutions on the Motion to go 
into Committee the Prime Minister picks 
out, and says that it should be discussed, 
and that the speeches should be reserved 
for it. On turning to the Notice Paper, 
I find that the Resolution stands there 
in the name of my right hon. Friend the 
Lord Mayor of London. What it that 
Motion? I was surprised when I saw 
what it was. I think I may clearly 
assume that the Prime Minister was not 
joking. The Motion is absolutely, Sir, 
that you do not leave the Chair for a 
period of six months. Is not the Prime 
Minister playing with the House in 
making that suggestion ? The right hon. 
Gentleman could say, with greater force 
upon that Motion than he could upon 
the Motion now before the House, that 
the question had been discussed and 
affirmed on the second reading. Then, 
again, what was really the nature of the 
argument of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department? He used the words, 
‘‘the game of delay.”’ Were there ever 
words more ludicrously absurd addressed 
to that House? Everyone knows that 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
speaking at Derby he did not venture 
on that kind of rhetoric, or say that 
there had been any delay in regard to 
this Bill. He talked very glibly about 
Obstruction, and the inconvenience of 
putting Questions, and said how they 
could be shortened ; and yet, this very 
evening, he has given an answer occu- 
pying nearly a quarter of an hour with 
reference to his domestic affairs. Ifthe 
truth is confessed, it seems to me that 
the Government are rather afraid that 
the Bill is going forward a little too 
quickly. Everyone knows that great 
pressure was used to enable the debate 
on the second reading to close at the 
time it did; and that there were many 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House who desired to deliver speeches 
which they had carefully prepared and 
thought out, and which their constituen- 
cies expected them to deliver. It is, 
therefore, simply absurd to talk about 
the ‘‘game of delay,” and to use the 
expression ‘‘ waste of time.’’ Both right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have suggested 
that this is a topic of Obstruction; 
but the Conservative Party are not 
going to be, in the slightest degree, 
frightened by that. One hears of = 
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are getting almost tired of it. We can- 
not take up a letter written by any of 
the Prime Minister’s Private Secretaries 
that does not contain some reference to 
it. I believe that those who have put 
down Amendments have not the faintest 
desire unduly to prolong the time for 
discussing the Bill at this stage, and, 
therefore, the charge of Obstruction 
cannot be brought against them. It is 
suggested by the Government that the 
Opposition have started the Egyptian 
troubles in order to kill the Reform Bill. 
That, I think, is one of the Derby pro- 
phesies. I never retort; but if I were 
to do so, I would suggest that the Go- 
vernment are trying to flog up an in- 
terest in the Reform Bill in order to kill 
the interest in Egypt. I have had no 
desire since I entered Parliament, and 
as long as I have the honour of a seat 
in Parliament I hope it will continue to 
be so—to prevent a debate taking its 
natural course without prolixity. I very 
much regret that the Prime Minister did 
not try to meet the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes) in a manner 
more respectful to the House, and less 
hurtful to hon. Members on this side. 
We had a right to think that the ques- 
tion would be adequately debated, while 
those who entered into the discussion 
would make short speeches. I hope 
even now that some observations will be 
made by the Government which will in- 
dicate a desire and a permission that 
this debate should proceed like every 
other debate conducted with propriety 
in the House of Commons, and if some 
such indication is not given I shall be 
obliged to support the Motion of my 
right. hon. Friend. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will endeavour, 
in the few observations I shall make, to 
avoid all heated expressions. I may 
not be very successful in pouring oil 
upon the troubled waters, but I will not 
add to the heat. The noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Randolph Churchill) and 
some others entirely misrepresented the 
words used by me, and put into my 
mouth words I never uttered, and which 
I entirely repudiate. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) did 
fairly represent what I said—that we, 
the Government, intended not to debate 
redistribution on the present occasion, 
and I advised all who would listen to 
my advice that they would act wisely if 
they did not debate it. That is now 
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said to be an outrageous proceeding, and 
the minority say that they must have 
recourse to extraordinary measures, and 
that it may have the effect of stopping 
discussion on the subject altogether. 
There are, no doubt, very serious differ- 
ences of opinion between us. We think 
we have introduced a Bill of great sim- 
plicity and moderation; that we framed 
it so as to conciliate all that can be con- 
ciliated; and it may be that proposals 
might be made in Committee which we 
should endeavour to meet in the same 
spirit in which we have framed the Bill. 
That is our case for claiming that this 
Bill should be fairly dealt with and fully 
discussed. ‘‘ But,” says the right hon. 
Gentleman who has made this rather re- 
markable Motion (Mr. Raikes), ‘‘ this is 
a debate in extreme circumstances.” 
‘“‘ And,” says the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has justsatdown, ‘‘ Look 
at the moderation of our proceedings as 
regards this Bill compared with what 
has been done on former occasions.” I 
accept that challenge. What Bills does 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
refer to? What examples does he quote 
to justify what he is now doing, except 
a reference intended to show that upon 
two former occasions his own Party have 
done still worse? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The right 
hon. Gentleman himself, in 1832, be- 
longed to that Party. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I was not con- 
cerned in any of those proceedings. I 
certainly belonged to that Party when 
it was a very different Party indeed from 
what it is now—when it was a Party 
under Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Lord Aberdeen. I have 
never been ashamed before Liberal 
audiences to refer to my connection with 
that Party. I have always said that, 
though I may have given votes at that 
period which I now regret, that that 
Party, in its high and honourable con- 
duct, in its patriotism, in its contempt 
for un-Parliamentary proceedings, in its 
incapability of condescending, by indi- 
rect and unworthy means, to obtain its 
ends, was as pure and high-minded a 
Party as ever sat in this House. Now 
I come back to matters of fact. All that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
can do to show the moderation of his 
Party is to point to what they did on 
two former occasions. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) was 
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much bolder. He referred to the Re- 
form Bill of 1867, and he told us that it 
was debated for eight nights. 

Mr. BRODRICK: That I believed 
so; I meant the Reform Bill of 1866. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No doubt the 
hon. Member believed so. The Reform 
Bill of 1866 was killed by Obstruction. 
It was killed by Obstruction at a period 
when the art of Obstruction was not 
nearly so fully developed into a fine art 
as it is now. It was then in a rude 
state. There was not the smallest idea 
of that Obstruction which is now pur- 
sued. The only idea of Obstruction 
then entertained was direct Obstruction 
by waste of time on the measure itself, 
whereas now an indirect method is 
adopted. I will come presently to the 
Bill of 1867. It is natural enough that 
we should look back to the course taken 
in years when Obstruction was not prac- 
tised. In regard to the Bill of 1830, I 
do not believe that seven nights’ debate 
was too much, or that it was an obstruc- 
tive debate. It was the first time when 
a Government, except when Mr. Pitt 
was hardly out of his nonage, had taken 
up a measure of Parliamentary Reform, 
and the Bill then introduced went so far 
beyond expectation that the effect pro- 
duced in the country was, according to 
the familiar expression, ‘‘a revolution.” 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
should have told us what happened on 
that Bill. There were two nights on 
the introduction and seven nights on the 
second reading—that is, one week and 
one day—because the measures of the 
Government were then allowed to go 
on from day to day. The second mea- 
sure of 1831 was introduced in one 
night. The Bill which finally passed 
was introduced in one night. The Bill 
of 1854 was introduced in one night. 
The Bill of 1859, when the Liberals 
were in Opposition, was introduced in 
one night. [ Lord Rannotpx CuurcHILL: 
_And debated eight nights on the second 
reading.] The Bill of 1860 was intro- 
duced in one night. The Bill of 1867 
was introduced in one night; and the 
solitary example that can be quoted on 
the other side is the brilliant precedent 
of 1866, when the methods of Obstruc- 
tion were most successfully pursued to 
their conclusion. The hon. Member for 
West Surrey said that eight nights were 
spent by the Liberals on the Bill of 
1867. [Mr. Broprick: I did not say 
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not eight nights. That wasthe way the 
Liberals treated their responsible oppo- 
nents. One night was spent on the in- 
troduction, two nights on the second 
reading, one night on going into Com- 
mittee, and of that one night a portion 
was occupied by a Motion of a Conser- 
vative Member. Now, that being so, I 
am not so sensible of the great modera- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen in spending only 
seven nights on the discussion of this 
Bill on the introduction and second 
reading. The Bill of 1867 was a Bill 
of the most insignificant character as re- 
garded its operative power ever intro- 
duced into Parliament; but it was a Bill 
that contained a principle of enormous 
consequence that might have been de- 
bated for a long time. This Bill is really 
a sequel to the Bill of 1867. It simply 
applies in the counties the principle of 
the Bill of 1867, not as it was intro- 
duced, but as it was finally passed, and 
as it was supplemented by the Bills of 
1868 and 1869. Under these circum- 
stances, it does not appear to us that 
spending seven nights before the second 
reading on a Bill which is in the nature 
of a sequel, is a great proof of modera- 
tion as regards the consumption of the 
time of Parliament. However, we did 
not complain on that occasion. We 
heard the question of.redistribution dis- 
cussed through those seven nights. It 
is impossible to deny that, by far, the 
greater portion of those seven nights 
was spent in discussing that point. The 
question of minorities and other matters 
occupied not, I believe, four-fifths of a 
night. At the close of those seven 
nights, the House by a majority of 130 
decided, what ?—that it would refuse a 
Motion which simply asked that the Go- 
vernment plan of redistribution should 
be laid before it, not that it should be 
embodied in the Bill. That was the last 
act of the last night on which the Bill 
was before the House. That being so, 
this is the very next night on which we 
approach the subject, and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Raikes), in the 
face of that majority, will not allow us 
to discuss the question of the Speaker’s 
leaving the Chair, but insists that we 
shall again discuss the question of the 
insertion of redistribution in the Bill, 
which is a larger demand than that 
which the House rejected by a majority 
of 130. There is no reason for being 
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hot about that matter, but we entertain 
a very strong opinion upon it. We think 
that there is evidence which appears to 
be conclusive upon a certain point which 
I need not again develop. What I 
have said is that we are not bound to 
play into your hands by creating a de- 
bate for you. The majority has de- 
cided that the scheme of redistribution 
should not be produced, and, therefore, 
a fortiori should not be embodied in the 
Bill. You, the minority, thereupon im- 
mediately make a Motion insisting that 
redistribution shall be placed in the 
Bill; and not only does the minority 
stop, and arrest entirely, and bring to a 
deadlock, the Bill approved by the ma- 
jority, but it actually insists that the 
majority shall, by making speeches 
which it does not want to make, provide 
material for the minority. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said he be- 
lieved I was in joke in referring to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Mayor. For my part, I believe 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
must have been in joke throughout his 
whole speech. We are only using such 
means of defence as we have — very 
feeble, and ineffective means, I am sorry 
to say—in declining to supply to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite pabulum and fodder 
with which to spin out speeches for 
which otherwise they could not possibly 
find material. I think our proceedings 
are moderate, and that the proceedings 
on the other side of the House are im- 
moderate, and we must assert the view 
that we take, by refusing to agree to 
this Motion. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter says it cannot be expected that the 
Government should play into the hands 
of their opponents. I think that we may 
also fairly say that we cannot be ex- 
pected to play into the hands of the Go- 
vernment. Wecannot approve the very 
remarkable position taken up by the 
right hon. Gentleman in not only object- 
ing to my right hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Raikes’s) proceedings; but in picking 
out among the Amendments the one 
which he considers the best suited for 
discussion, from the point of view of the 
Government, and recommending us to 
delay further discussion until we come 
to the Amendment of the Lord Mayor. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not re- 
commend that course to the right hon. 
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Gentleman or his Friends, but to those 
who sit on this side of the House. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
thought that the recommendation of the 
right hon. Gentleman was addressed to 
us as well. It may suit the purposes of 
the Government very well to take the 
issue upon that Amendment; but then 
they will say, if you vote for it, you will 
kill the Bill. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
asks the House in his Amendment to 
discuss a definite proposition, and I deny 
that his arguments are so trivial that 
they do not merit an answer. He says— 
‘* Bring forward your proposition, and 
let us discuss it.” That proposition 
may be a good one, or a bad one, and 
the House may or may not entertain it ; 
but I absolutely deny that, by what 
the House has done up to this point, it 
has pronounced on the question of re- 
distribution. I absolutely deny that the 
argument of my right hon. Friend is of 
so trivial a character as to justify the 
Prime Minister in getting up and say- 
ing that he is not going to make any 
answer himself, nor that anyone on that 
side will. I assert that is not the way 
in which this matter should be treated. 
The right hon. Gentleman acknowledged 
that there were many hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House who desired 
to take part in the debate on the second 
reading, but who were induced to ab- 
stain from doing so, in order that time 
might not be lost. I spent myself many 
uncomfortable quarters of an hour in 
using efforts to induce hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on this side of the House to keep 
silence. I cannot go into these com- 
parisons with regard to how many days 
were spent on this occasion and on that ; 
but even, according to the statement 
that has been made, there have been 
many occasions upon which an equal 
length of time has been spent. But 
there is always something peculiar in 
these cases; and, in this case, we are deal- 
ing with a measure of which the larger 
part is kept and buried in darkness. My 
noble Friend (Lord John Manners) in 
his Amendment on the second reading 
said—‘' We ask the House not to go on 
in the dark, but to insist upon having 
the whole plan of the Government.” 
The Government said—‘‘ We will not 
produce our whole plan, and if you agree 
to the Amendment of the noble Lord 
you will stop the Bill.” Consequently, 
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many hon. Gentlemen felt that they 
could not vote for the Amendment of 
my noble Friend, because they were told 
that by so doing they would prevent the 
further progress of the Bill. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oambridge University says—‘‘ You have 
chosen to take that position, and as you 
have chosen to say that you will not have 
the whole plan of the Government pro- 
duced, let me at least point out the con- 
sequences, thatthis mattercannot bedealt 
with without dealing with redistribution,” 
which is not raised in the question of 
my noble Friend. My right hon. Friend 
asks to be allowed to prove that redis- 
tribution must come, and that power 
shall be taken to include it in the Bill. 
That proposal is not met by arguments, 
but by a refusal on the part of the 
Prime Minister to enter into any dis- 
cussion, as if the subject were not worth 
consideration. I think myself that, 
under the circumstances, the course pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) is not 
unreasonable as marking our sense of 
the manner in which the Government 
are inclined {to’ treat this question, and 
if he goes to a Division, I shall support 
him. I still hope, however, that the 
arguments of my right hon. Friend may 
be answered. Anyhow, whether they 
are answered or not, I think it is right 
that we should put on record our protest 
against this manner of conducting a Bill 
of this enormous importance. 
Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 71; Noes 
108: Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 72.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ELTON, in supporting the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Mr. Raikes), said, he hoped that, 
without laying himself open to charges 
of Obstruction, he would be permitted to 
make a few remarks on the intimate 
connection between the questions of re- 
distribution and the franchise. The 
Prime Minister had held it out, as a bid 
to the Irish Party, that no reduction 
should be made in the number of Re- 
presentatives to which Ireland was 
to be entitled ; and he had also, in the 
course of his Mid Lothian campaign, 
promised that Scotland should have 
several more Members. In the present 
political complexion of Wales, it was 
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not to be supposed that any Members 
would be taken from the Principality to 
make up the required number, nor was 
it to be supposed that the large towns 
of the North of England would lose any 
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of their Representatives. Therefore, he 
was led to the conclusion that the South 
and West of England would be called 
upon to make up the deficiency which 
would ensue in carrying out that arrange- 
ment, by giving up some of their Mem- 
bers. Being connected with that part 
of the country he was naturally alarmed, 
and therefore earnestly protested against 
such a course being adopted. It was 
because this plan had been suggested, 
that he thought the House was entitled 
to fuller explanations of the policy of the 
Government than it had yet received. 
He maintained that the House ought not 
to pass this measure without getting a 
clue to the redistribution scheme, and 
that it was unwise to blindly increase 
the power of the Irish Nationalist Party. 
He thought the Prime Minister might 
have moderated his wild denunciations 
of those who only wished to secure what 
they thought to be right. 

Masor Genera ALEXANDER said, 
he rose, in his capacity as a Scottish 
Member, to say a few words on a Bill 
in which Scotland had, at the present 
time, a more than ordinary interest, and, 
also, because he felt very doubtful whe- 
ther, under present arrangements, Scot- 
land would ever receive the additional 
Members to which the Prime Minister 
had acknowledged she was entitled. The 
reason why he claimed for Scotland an 
interest in the Bill beyond that possessed 
by England or by Ireland was that, in 
any scheme of redistribution, or, to 
speak more correctly, in any fair 
scheme of redistribution, she alone 
could claim, in her capacity as a sepa- 
rate country, a considerable number of 
additional Representatives. He said 
advisedly as a separate country, because, 
although there were many populous 
places both in England and Ireland 
which were insufficiently represented at 
the present time, a remedy for the evil 
might easily be found, he thought, 
within the limits of those countries 
themselves. The Government ought to 
take Members from the small, decaying 
boroughs, and give them to the populous 
city or county. Scotland, so far as he 
was aware, had never been considered 
to be over-represented. On the con- 
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trary, there were many places in Scot- 
land either insufficiently represented or 
not represented at all. No one, he 
thought, would be found to deny that 
upon any fair computation, whether 
based upon either population, property, 
or taxation, Scotland was entitled to at 
least some 10 or 12 additional Members. 
The question then arose whence those 
Members were to come, and where they 
were to be found. Many people in Scot- 
land, including the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell), were 
simple and sanguine enough to believe 
that Ireland might, in that respect, be 
made to satisfy all the just claims of 
Scotland. He (Major General Alex- 
ander) honestly confessed that he had 
not shared those opinions. How the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, and those 
who agreed with him, could have been 
so simple as to suppose that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for a moment se- 
riously contemplated the withdrawal of 
a single Representative from Ireland 
passed his comprehension. When, some 
months ago, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made the gratuitous announce- 
ment that he was prepared to govern 
Ireland, not with cold justice, but with 
‘sympathetic ” justice, he (Major Ge- 
neral Alexander) was convinced there 
lurked danger in that mysterious phrase ; 
and he accordingly told his constituents 
that whatever ‘‘sympathetic”’ justice 
to Ireland might be supposed to mean, 
he would not be far wrong in assuming 
that it meant the greatest possible in- 
justice both to England and to Scotland. 
A few weeks before the opening of Par- 
liament the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), the man 
who, beyond all others in the Cabinet, 
was to manipulate the constituencies, let 
the cat out of the bag, and told them 
just what they might expect with regard 
to the maintenance of Irish Represen- 
tation in that House. That statement 
shocked and alarmed even Liberal Scotch 
Members; andthe hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy himself wrote a letter to The Scots- 
man, saying ithad always been understood 
in Scotland that, in any scheme of re- 
distribution, Scotland should gain, and 
Ireland, with a diminishing population, 
certainly lose some of her Members. 
But the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Local Government Board well 
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knew that any measure of Reform which 
did not include Ireland would encounter 
serious opposition in the House, and so 
he deliberately bid for the support of 
the hon. Members from Ireland. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was at present the master of 
many legions, and he would be master 
of many more when this Bill passed ; 
and they could scarcely wonder if he 
used the power which was gratuitously 
and recklessly thrust into his hands by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Before the 
Prime Minister introduced the Bill, he 
was informed that a certain number of 
the Scottish Liberal Members were in- 
clined to withhold their support from 
the second reading of the Bill, unless 
they got a distinct guarantee from the 
Government that the claims of Scotland 
to additional representation would be 
allowed. He would ask those hon. Gen- 
tlemen whether the vague declaration 
of the Prime Minister, admitting that 
Scotland was entitled to such increase, 
really afforded any indication whatever, 
in the way of guarantee, that Scotland 
would obtain her just rights in this re- 
spect? The Prime Minister admitted 
that he was only speaking for himself, 
and that he could not be supposed to be 
binding his Colleagues, or that he could 
expect them to acquiesce in his views. 
The Prime Minister, however, had not 
given any satisfactory indication as to 
the source from which the additional 
Members for Scotland might be expected 
tocome. Ireland, it was said, was quite 
out of the question ; and for this reason. 
The people were expected to require a 
larger share of representation, accord- 
ing to the proportion of their distance 
from the seat of Government. He would 
ask whether the Prime Minister had 
ever seriously considered to what extent 
the logical application of that principle 
might carry him? Might not Orkney 
and Shetland, for instance, or the 
sparsely-populated county of Sutherland 
urge distance from Westminster with 
as much propriety as Ireland? The 
Prime Minister proposed to satisfy the 
claims of Scotland, either by the immo- 
lation of certain small boroughs in the 
South of England or by adding to the 
already unwieldy number of Members 
in the House. But he (Major General 
Alexander) would predict that Scotch 
Members would have to wait until the 
Greek Kalends before either of these 
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objectionable alternatives were realized 
for the enlargement of the representa- 
tion of Scotland in the House of Com- 
mons. Exactly four years ago the 
Prime Minister said, in Mid Lothian, 
that if Scotland were represented ac- 
cording to her population, she would 
have 70 Members instead of 60. Were 
those words to be acted upon? The 
answer to that question depended in 
great measure on the action of the 
Scotch Members, both Liberal and Con- 
servative, and especially of Scotch Libe- 
ral Members. He had not, however, 
much faith in Scotch Liberal Mem- 
bers, not even in the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy himself. They would have, 
it was true, the benefit of his voice, but 
could they at a critical moment depend 
upon his vote? He (Major General 
Alexander) exhorted the Seotch Mem- 
bers, without distinction of Party, to 
stand shoulder to shoulder upon this 
occasion, to press vigorously on the Go- 
vernment the claims of Scotland to addi- 
tional representation, and so take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity which in the 
lifetime of the present generation might 
possibly never recur. 

Mx. RANKIN said, he regretted, on 
personal grounds, that he was unable 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes) into the Lobby. But political 
duty must be placed before private 
feeling. As the Representative of a 
small English borough (Leominster), he 
(Mr. Rankin) deemed it his duty to say 
a few words on this subject. In intro- 
ducing this measure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister appealed to 
the Members who sat for small boroughs 
not to be selfish ; and if it was only the 
Members themselves who were con- 
cerned, he (Mr. Rankin) would be ready 
to agree. But it was the constituencies 
that had to be considered ; and, in his 
(Mr. Rankin’s) judgment, they could not 
be fairly taunted with selfishness, if they 
made some struggle for existence. As 
representing one of the small boroughs 
of the West of England, he should en- 
deavour to withstand every attempt to 
bring about their political extinction. 
He voted for the Amendment moved by 
the noble Lord on the Front Opposition 
Bench (Lord John Manners), because it 
asked the Government to place the 
whole of their redistribution scheme be- 
fore the House; but he was unable to 
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support the present Amendment, which 
evidently aimed at taking Members from 
the smaller constituencies and giving 
them to the large ones. That was a 
method which, on behalf of his own 
constituency, he could not altogether 
agree to. If Ireland was to be left un- 
altered as to her representation, it was 
manifestly unfair to deprive the small 
and loyal English boroughs in the South 
and West of England of their Represen- 
tatives. Ireland had 16 boroughs where 
the number of electors was under 500. 
In England there were only 23 boroughs 
with Jess than 1,000 electors, and none 
with less than 500. Dealing evenly and 
justly between the three countries, and 
taking the four tests of population, 
taxation, number of voters, and rateable 
value, the figures worked out in the 
following manner :— 
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Showing, as a conclusion, that England 
should gain 31 Members; Scotland 
should gain 10; and Ireland should 
lose 41. All he(Mr. Rankin) asked for 
was justice between the three countries, 
and that the English small boroughs 
should not be sacrificed to meet the 
wants of the larger centres of popula- 


- tion, when the Irish constituencies were 


‘left undisturbed. Small boroughs had, 
in times past, been the means of bring- 
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ing into public life many men of emi- 
nence who otherwise probably would not 
have succeeded in obtaining seats in the 
House of Commons, as, for example— 


LEOMINSTER. 

Date. 

1705. Edward Harley, Esq., Auditor of Im- 
prest (afterwards Lord Harley). 

1841. James Wigram, Esq., appointed Vice 
Chancellor. 

1847. H. Barkly, Esq., Governor of British 
Guiana. 


: 1852. Gathorne Hardy, Esq. 


ABINGDON. 


1710. Sir Simon Harcourt, Attorney General. 
1847. Sir Frederick Thesiger, Attorney General. 


TAVISTOCK. 
1831. Lord John Russell. 


CALNE. 


1826. James Abercromby, Esq., Judge Advo- 
cate General. 
1830, Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
1859. Robert Lowe. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Lord Randolph Churchill. 


Again, it might be urged that the pos- 
session of Members by small towns had 
a tendency to keep up centres of popula- 
tion in the country districts; and that, 
in his opinion, was a very desirable 
object to be encouraged. He feared, 
moreover, that if they ceased to have 
Parliamentary Representatives, their in- 
terests would be liable to be overlooked, 
if not sacrificed. 

Mr. WHITLEY: After what has 
been said, we can hardly expect hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to listen to any- 
thing in the shape of argument; but I 
am one of those, Mr. Speaker, who be- 
lieve that the House does not realize 
sufficiently the importance of the mea- 
sure before it, or the importance of the 
Amendment moved by my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Raikes), and I regret this 
very much. I think what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 


‘ Exchequer said some time ago has 


been forgotten—namely, that the Bill 
before the House was the most im- 
portant that had been discussed since 
1867; and I think it strange that the 
Government should find fault with us 
for endeavouring to bring before the 
House and the country the reasons why 
we think it inexpedient to pass this mea- 
sure without a redistribution scheme. 
Representing, as I do, a very large con- 
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stituency, largely composed of the work- 
ing classes, I should be the first to wel- 
come the admission of the working 
classes to the franchise. I believe they 
would exercise the franchise with wis- 
dom and discretion; but, at the same 
time, I think it is important, with a 
measure which seeks to enfranchise 
2,000,000 of our fellow-subjects—a 
larger addition than has previously been 
made to the franchise at any time—that 
we should consider well the point at 


-which we have arrived. There is one 


point which it seems to me has been 
lost sight of in the discussion. It is con- 
tinually said—‘‘ Why do you on that 
side fear a greater admission of the 
working classes to the franchise?”’ In 
answer, I deny that we have any such 
fear. But the House forgets that, in all 
former extensions of the franchise, the 
distinction was kept up between the 
county and the borough; and, whether 
the Reform Bill was passed by Liberals 
or Conservatives, it was always felt 
that one part acted as the counterpoise 
of the other. Now, however, for the 
first time, we are going to pass a mea- 
sure which destroys all distinction, and 
makes an equal franchise. The ques- 
tion, then, the House and the country 
have to face is this—Are we to say that 
multitudes, and multitudes only, are, in 
the future, to exercise a controlling voice 
in the destinies of the country? The 
Prime Minister said that the object of 
the Bill was to strengthen the founda- 
tions of the country, and, by the addi- 
tion of a large number of capable citizens 
to the franchise, to add to the greatness 
of the country. I agree in the wish that 
the foundations of the country should 
be strengthened by the admission of 
large numbers of our fellow-citizens to 
the franchise; but I think, when you 
are embarking for the first time on a 
new enterprize, and when the result may 
be perilous on account of the addition 
of numbers, we have a right to consider 
well our position, and to see whether 
the change should not be made in such 
a manner as to secure that which the 
Prime Minister said he desired. But 
to-night we have not one word from the 
other side as to any safeguard in the 
admission of these numbers. We have 
no statement whatever, and, therefore, 
we are driven to rely on former state- 
ments. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General, speaking some months ago to 
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his constituents, said he could be no 
party to a measure which would destroy 
the rural votes of the country. But, 
under this Bill, will there be any gua- 
rantee that the rural votes will not be 
destroyed and out-numbered by the 
working-class vote of the great manu- 
facturing centres of the North? For my 
own part, I believe the greatness, the 
wealth, the prosperity, and the content- 
ment of the country depend on all 
classes being represented and having a 
vote, and, with that vote, the exercise of 
real electoral power. We were told by 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War that, if he believed it 
would disfranchise the present voters, 
he would be no party to a scheme of elec- 
toral districts. To my mind, those were 
very assuring wordsindeed ; but very soon 
afterwards, on the next evening, up 
jumped the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain), and told the House 
he was in favour of the principle of 
electoral districts, or, if the matter was 
left in his hands, he would manipulate a 
plan better still. I should be very sorry, 
for my own part, to leave the destinies 
of the country to the manipulation of 
the President of the Board of Trade, or 
to any other individual. I believe it is 
not the duty of this House to commit 
the destinies of this country to one indi- 
vidual; but I am prepared to entertain 
some form of redistribution of electoral 
power combined with proportional repre- 
sentation. Everyone, both on this side 
and the other side of the House, has a 
duty to perform ;' and I feel we should 
be failing in our duty if we did not 
insist, as far as possible, that we should 
have some statement from the Govern- 
ment on the question of redistribution. 
What will be the effect if we pass this 
Bill without any such scheme? Does 
anyone believe that, if the House passes 
the Bill, there will be a Redistribution 
Bill in the present Parliament? We do 
not think so. We believe there will be 
a Dissolution; and then do you think 
that the New Parliament will, immedi- 
ately after its own Election, vote its own 
Dissolution ? Nothing of the kind. For 
my part, if the Bill applies equally to 
the whole country, and if any scheme is 
propounded which can guard the interest 
of the rural population in which my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes) is so 
deeply interested, I should welcome the 
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admission of the working classes to the 
franchise. I have trusted the working 
classes, and I know them well, and I 
believe they would exercise the franchise 
with wisdom. But it is a very different 
thing indeed when you come to transfer 
the voting power of the country to one 
class—namely, the working men. We 
do not believe this Bill will be of value 
to the labourer and the agricultural 
interest; and when you speak of the 
agricultural labourer being benefited 
by the measure, we do not believe they 
will be anything of the sort. We believe 
that they will be trampled upon and 
swamped by the vote of the great masses 
in the large towns, and that the 
labourers and the agricultural interest 
and the tenant farmers will feel that, 
while you have given them the promise 
of a vote, you have not given them any 
electoral power at all. I shall vote 
against the Bill, because I believe that 
will be the effect of it. I believe it isa 
dangerous measure in the interests of 
the country, which I am sure all love so 
well. I believe it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment and this House to strengthen 
the national institutions of the country. 
I believe that, in strengthening and ex- 
panding the boundaries of the Constitu- 
tion, we are doing much to preserve our 
greatness in the future; because I am 
anxious to remove every complaint 
which could possibly arise. I do not 
object to any extension of the franchise 
in reason; but, at the same time, I ask 
the House to pause before it passes this 
Bill, which may be of advantage to 
enormous classes, but may destroy other 
classes. The greatness and prosperity 
of the country do not depend upon the 
simple mass of people, but upon all 
classes having a thorough’ and proper 
representation. Those measures are the 
wisest which secure the equal rights of 
all. Because I believe this measure will 
sacrifice the rights of many of our 
fellow-countrymen, I, for one, will not 
consent to pass this Bill, unless it is 
accompanied, as I have said, with a 
scheme of redistribution or some scheme 
of proportional representation by which 
the interests of all classes can be secured. 
For these reasons I shall vote against 
the Bill. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that, 
being among those hon. Members who 
had been crowded out on the second 
reading, he was anxious now to say a 
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few words. As one of the few Mem- 
bers of that House who had steadily 
opposed and had voted against the Bill 
of 1867, he wished to enter his protest 
against this measure. In doing so he 
should be only proving his consistency. 
His view at the time was that Lord 
Beaconsfield made a mistake in bringing 
in the Reform Bill of 1867; but, owing 
to the course which was taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter and his Friends, the Bill left the 
House as a Household Suffrage Bill 
pure and simple; but he had never at- 
tempted—not holding that there existed 
such a thing as finality in matters of 
Parliamentary Reform—to say that 
finality was reached when the measure 
of 1867 was passed. He was not, how- 
ever, unreasonable, and did not stoutly 
oppose ali necessity for change; but he 
thought the time had come when, if 
hon. Members thought the time had 
come at which a new Reform Bill was 
necessary, it should be passed—if passed 
at all—with certain Provisos by which 
the rights of property, intelligence, and, 
he might add, the just representation of 
the agricultural interest, should be pre- 
served. Themain fault that hefound with 
the Bill was that it would enfranchise 
numbers at the expense of intelligence 
and property, and that it would inten- 
sify what already existed—namely, the 
inequality between representation and 
taxation. Let the House consider what it 
was about todo. Ifthe Bill was passed 
it would increase the number of persons 
exercising the franchise from 2,000,000 
to 5,000,000, of whom 4,000,000 would 
belong to what were described as the 
wage-earning or working classes; and 
what did they pay in the way of taxa- 
tion? They contributed, undoubtedly, 
to the Customs Duties paid on tobacco, 
tea, and alcoholic spirits; but those were 
about the only forms of taxation which 
they bore, and the result of passing the 
Bill would be that the upper and middle 
classes would pay at least two-thirds of 
the taxation, and would be numerically 
not more than a fifth of the electors. 
He had no distrust of the working class 
as a class; but he could not help think- 
ing that to put so great a power into 
their hands would not only offer to them 
an enormous temptation, but would have 
the same effect upon those men who led 
or professed to lead and guide them— 
among them being Mr. George and Mr. 
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Davitt, whose examples would not, he 
hoped, be followed. He hoped there 
was no danger, and he had sufficient 
confidence in his countrymen to believe 
there was no danger, of anything ap- 
proaching to revolution; but he looked 
with apprehension on a proposal which 
would put the greater part of the politi- 
cal power in the hands of the working 
classes, leaving the middle and upper 
classes to pay the greater part of 
the taxation. That apprehension was 
heightened when he considered the ex- 
treme Democratic views which had been 
advocated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade and 
by some hon. Members supporting Her 
Majesty’s Government ; for instance, the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had declared himself in favour 
of free education, a free breakfast table, 
and 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said: I 
am sorry to interrupt the noble Lord ; 
but the noble Lord is going rather far 
from the Instruction to the Committee. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: I beg par- 
don if I have exceeded my bounds; but 
I understood I was at liberty to debate 
the whole question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not in Order 
to refer to the whole question of the 
Franchise. Bill, which is not now before 
the House. The Motion before the 
Houseis, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee,’’ which is a substantive 
Motion by itself; and the discussion 
ought properly to be confined to the 
terms of that Instruction, which are 
the provision for the redistribution of 
seats and the representation of populous 
urban sanitary districts at present un- 
represented. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, there 
had been very few opportunities of get- 
ting a hearing on the principle of the 
Bill, and he thought he might conve- 
niently do so now. He had in vain 
attempted to speak on the second read- 
ing, and he was naturally not desirous 
of postponing his remarks until the third 
reading, or to some future stage of the 
measure. The state of Ireland was very 
far from satisfactory. They had not yet 
done with the Coercion Bill; it came to 
an end next year, and when that took 
place they would see the effect its re- 
moval would have. The land legislation 
of 1870 was by no means a success, 
otherwise further legislation would not 
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have so soon be deemed necessary. Nor 
had the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church had the desired effect of recon- 
ciling the people to their condition. 
Looking at the facts as they were, he 
could not say that recent legislation had 
done anything towards creating a better 
feeling and a more contented feeling 
throughout the country than that which 
existed in former days. He would not 
refer to the legislative Business alone in 
that House. Wherever they went, they 
had heard a great deal lately in the 
speeches of right hon. Gentlemen about 
the House of Commons not being what 
it used to be; that the Business of the 
House was interrupted in every possible 
way; that personalities and trivialities 
were indulged in; that there wasa plague 
of Questions; and that there must be a 
very great change, for things could not go 
on much longer as they had been going 
on. A system of deterioration, almost of 
decay and a want of tone, had undoubt- 
edly come upon them, and deserved the 
utmost consideration. But his point was, 
whether that state of things would im- 
prove under their new Franchise Bill. 
He believed the result would be quite the 
contrary, and he looked forward with 
dread to the change. He was lately 
comparing the opinions of Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, who died only a few years ago, 
as expressed in the last edition of his 
works, with the opinions of the present 
Liberal Party. Mr. Bagehot was con- 
sidered a representative Liberal a short 
time ago; but now his opinions would 
be more suitable to the Opposition 
Benches, for he was opposed to the in- 
discriminate extension of the franchise. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) very properly 
dwelt upon the great change in the 
constitution of Parties since the carry- 
ing of the 1867 Redistribution Bill. He 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) confessed to sharing 
those feelings which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had expressed with so much elo- 
quence. He also had seen great changes. 
Within a very short time he had 
seen, on his own side of the House, 
surrender and compromise over and over 
again ; and he had seen even a new Party 
arise there—a Party which had been 
termed the Tory Democratic Party. He 
knew what a Tory Party was, and what 
was a Democratic Party; and he under- 
stood opinions which, if expressed on 
the other side of the House, would be 
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called Radical; but a Tory Democratic 
Party was an entirely new feature in 
political life. Again, he had also seen 
many changes on the other side of the 
House. He had noticed that there now 
was, in particular, on the Ministerial 
Benches, a want of that independence 
which they used to look for in all quar- 
ters of the House—a want he very much 
grieved for. Whether it was due to the 
action of the Caucus or not he could not 
say; but, undoubtedly, there was a lack 
of independence such as existed in former 
days, and which they had witnessed on 
that very evening. That was not the 
only occasion on which they had observed 
it. Both inside and outside the House, 
hon. Members submitted to the lash of 
the whip directly and indirectly, and in 
a manner that they would not have sub- 
mitted to in former days. Were these 
things to be better in the future? He 
believed they would be worse, and that 
so-called Members of Parliament would 
sink their opinions, and become mere 
delegates. He deplored the absence of 
independence, as well as of dignity, 
and consideration for others, in their re- 
marks. Now, he would come to the ques- 
tion of redistribution. Those who repre- 
sented agricultural counties; who had 
always had among them farmersdescend- 
ing from the ancient tenantry, who had 
been upon the land for generations 
past, they, as well as the tenants, felt 
that they were to be swamped out of 
existence. He would like to call the 
attention of the Prime Minister to some 
language used by the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War on 
March 24, admitting that this measure, 
if it passed into law, would terminate 
the supremacy which had till then ex- 
isted in the county elections in such ten- 
ant farmers. In other words, the exist- 
ing tenant farmers would be swamped ; 
and yet those tenant farmers were just 
as fit as a class as the working 
classes, into whose hands the Govern- 
ment proposed to place so much power. 
Formerly the tenant farmers had some 
sort of counterpoise given them; but 
now they were to be deprived of what 
they had enjoyed for centuries, without 
any countervailing advantage. There 
was nothing in the shape of redistribu- 
tion, as far as they had yet seen, that 
could be counted on and worked out, 
further than this—that they knew that 
the small agricultural boroughs of the 
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South of England, which had repre- 
sented the tenant farmers and the 
agricultural class, were to be taken 
away and given to Scotland, to Ireland, 
and to the North of England. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon had told them, the other day, 
that 35 constituencies, represented by 
60 Members, were to be taken away 
from the counties and given to the urban 
population. When they looked at the 
number of county Members in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland as compared with 
the number ofurban Members, they would 
find that both in Ireland and in Scot- 
land the county Members exceeded the 
borough Members; but in poor Eng- 
land the county Members were in a 
minority of more than 100. The fact 
was that the English counties were most 
unjustly under-represented ; and before 
the electorate was so largely increased 
as was now proposed he thought that 
the Prime Minister was bound first to 
redress that inequality as a mere matter 
of right. It would be something if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give the 
House some information — something 
that could be weighed and examined— 
as to what was to be done, for at pre- 
sent he had told them nothing. The 
Prime Minister had only said—‘ Put 
your trust in the people.” He (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to trust the House of Com- 
mons, which represented the people ; 
and if he did not put his trust in it, then 
he would ask him to dissolve it, and 
appeal to the people. But at present 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
trust neither the House of Commons, 
nor the present electorate, and therefore 
it was that he brought in a Franchise 
Bill without a measure of redistribution. 
Could the right hon. Gentleman, then, 
be surprised at their making the resist- 
ance which they had made? In his 
speech in introducing the Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman exhorted them ‘“‘ not to 
wander on the hill-tops of speculation” 
—in other words, that they were to 
swallow the Bill as a whole and take a 
leap inthe dark. For his own part, he 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) had taken one leap 
in the dark, and he had no desire or 
intention to take another. The resist- 
ance of the Opposition had been magni- 
fied ten-fold by the manner in which the 
Prime Minister had approached the 
subject. If their fears were idle, as 
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they were told by the supporters of the 
Government, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman really wished this measure 
to be accepted by the House, the country, 
and the agricultural Members, he should 
take them into his entire confidence, and 
not merely into a portion of it, and then 
he would not find the Tory Party so un- 
reasonable as he thought. They were 
ready to let bygones be bygones, and 
adapt themselves to the times ; but they 
did not like to be led blindfold to a 
precipice, and then thrown down without 
knowing what was at the bottom of it. 
The right hon. Gentleman could dispel 
that fear by putting the whole of his 
plan before them. He (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) might be told that he was too 
late, like all that the Government had 
done in Egypt, or that there was some 
other plausible reason, which the Prime 
Minister knew so well how to enun- 
ciate, why their pleading should not 
be listened to; but that he had heard 
in 1867, and would very possibly hear 
again. He maintained it would be 
found that the Bill of the Prime Mi- 
nister, if passed in its present form, 
would, instead of removing the anoma- 
lies that existed, create others far greater 
than any that were now to be found. 
The Franchise Bill by itself left a num- 
ber of anomalies behind it, and he could 
not help thinking that the Prime Minis- 
ter’s famous ‘‘ flesh and blood ’’ speech 
of 1865 was always coming back to his 
mind, and that either the Prime Mi- 
nister, or his Successor on the Liberal 
side, whoever he might be, would find 
out that there was some very good 
reason why the anomalies of the Bill of 
1884 should be redressed. In the ano- 
malies of the service franchise, as estab- 
lished by the present Bill, it might be 
discovered that there was a good excuse, 
sooner or later, to go into manhood suf- 
frage, and then to womanhood suffrage, 
and so on, perhaps, to childhood suffrage. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them it 
was a Bill founded on an Imperial basis ; 
but he (Lord Eustace Cecil) must confess 
that after carefully listening to all that 
had been said, he thought the Govern- 
ment had not succeeded in refuting the 
charge made against them that that Bill 
was brought in for a Party purpose, and 
for a Party purpose alone. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
not very long ago talked of something 
that had been done on the Opposition 
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side of the House as ‘‘a dirty trick,” 
and the right hon. Gentleman was very 
properly called to Order, as he (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) also should be, if he now 
made use of the same language. But 
he could not help thinking that the 
introduction of this measure had very 
much the appearance of a trick; and he 
could only hope that before the Bill had 
proceeded very much further there, 
either some alteration would be made, 
or some explanation on the part of the 
Government would be given. What hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on his side complained 
of was that, whatever arguments they put 
forward, they got little or no response. 
If they said they were not fairly dealt 
with, it was regarded as the idle wind. 
Indeed, he did not remember that any 
Opposition had been treated in the way 
they had been; because, whatever they 
said or did, they were always met with 
the parrot cry that they were guilty of 
‘‘wanton Obstruction.”” Considering 
that that Bill was admitted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to be one of the 
greatest revolutions that had been pro- 
— in this country since 1688, it was 

ut right, but fair, but generous, that 
the Party opposite, who had been able 
to command—he did not say how—a 
majority of 130, should, at least, give 
their opponents credit for feeling strongly 
about that Bill, for desiring to put every 
aspect of it before the House and the 
country, so that, at all events, there 
should be no precipitate action in the 
matter, and that, if such should be the 
will of the country and of Parliament, 
they should arrive at a real and fair 
settlement of that question, for a mere 
one-sided settlement of it must either 
sooner or later recoil on its authors, or, 
perhaps, end in the practical destruction 
of all their Parliamentary institutions. 
He, therefore, hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not persist in the policy they 
had hitherto pursued, of refusing them 
information as to the redistribution of 
seats, but would take them into their 
confidence. As things, however, stood 
at present, he was unwillingly compelled 
to support the Resolution of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes), be- 
cause he felt that the action of the Go- 
vernment in this matter was fraught 
with injustice not only to property and 
intelligence, but especially to the agricul- 
tural interest, which, he was convinced, 
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would be completely swamped if that 
Franchise Bill only was allowed to pass 
in its present shape. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he intended to 
give his hearty support to the Instrue- 
tion moved by the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes). In districts like that in which 
he (Mr. Ecroyd) resided, the effect of 
giving the franchise by the extension of 
the boundaries of boroughs, or by the 
creation of new boroughs in populous 
centres, would be extremely different, 
and, he thought, more just, as well as 
more acceptable to the working classes, 
than the bare extension of the franchise 
in the manner proposed by the Bill. It 
was popularly supposed that the Bill 
would place householders in country dis- 
tricts outside boroughs in exactly the 
same position as householders in bo- 
roughs; but, though theoretically that 
might be the case, it was not so in prac- 
tice. A man, for example, who lived in 
a borough and owned his own and an- 
other house, would have a double share 
of political power as compared with the 
man who lived in the country outside a 
borough, and there owned his own and 
another house. There were tens of 
thousands of working men living in the 
country who were in that position, and 
who were just as worthy of a second 
vote as their fellow-working men in bo- 
roughs, and who would feel their posi- 
tion under this Bill, should it become 
law, to be a great grievance. In Lanca- 
shire they had outside the boroughs a 
population of 1,500,000, of whom 850,000 
were an urban population, precisely 
similar in character and occupation to 
the inhabitants of the boroughs, and 
650,000 were arural population. Work- 
ing men who, by industry and self-denial, 
had saved money and becoms owners of 


-property could not understund why, in 


a Bill said to be founded on principles 
of absolute justice, and which was pre- 
sented to the House as a final settlement 
of that question, their neighbours in the 
boroughs were to be left with a double 
share of political power as compared 
with their own. There was nothing of 
which the working man was more justly 
proud than of the second vote which he 
enjoyed as the owner of property; it 
was, so to speak, his patent of nobility ; 
and nothing could be more calculated to 
strike a severe blow at the moral de- 
velopment of the working population 
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than to reduce the provident and the 
improvident to the same political level. 
Again, there were two forms of taxation 
in this country—Imperial taxation and 
local rates. The burden of the former 
was gradually diminishing; while that 
of the latter was constantly on the in- 
crease. It would be a very dangerous 
thing to hand over the control of that 
legislation, which in many cases en- 
forced an increase of local taxation, to 
a class which contributed little or no- 
thing to that rapidly-increasing bur- 
den. Unless the measure was one 
which would establish absoiute justice 
as between dwellers in town and coun- 
try, it would not be acceptable to 
the working classes. There was no 
danger in the addition to the franchise 
of all householders, if this sufficient 
safeguard were provided, as had been 
done by the late Lord Beaconsfield in 
1867. For 10 or 15 years he (Mr. 
Ecroyd) had consistently advocated the 
extension of the franchise to every house- 
holder ; but he hoped it would be ex- 
tended as far as possible in the just and 
safe manner proposed by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Unless some such course were 
adopted there would be great danger in 
passing. the Bill. It was because he 
elieved the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend would tend in some degree 
to secure the end he wished to see gained 
that he should cheerfully vote for it. 
Mr. MACFARLANE said, that any- 
one who had listened to the opposition 
to the Bill, assuming it to be sincere, 
must have discovered that what hon. 
Members on the Opposition side feared 
was not the Bill before the House, but 
a Bill which was to come after it. They 
feared decimation, and did not know 
upon whom the lot would fall. He had 
a Motion which was preferable, he 
thought, as the smaller evil, to the other 
remedies for the difficulty which had 
been proposed ; and that was, instead of 
taking Members from England, to add 
a small number to the Members of the 
House. When the present number was 
fixed the population of the country was 
only half of what it was now. In that 
way the controversies with respect to 
Ireland and the just claims of Scotland 
might be settled. If 10 or 12 Members 
were added, there would be no material 
inconvenience to the House, and a diffi- 
culty would be cleared out of the way. 
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Mr. GREGORY said, that, so far as 
he had been able to gather from public 
opinion in the district he represented, 
the general feeling amongst those pro- 
posed to be enfranchised was one of 
indifference, of those who possessed the 
franchise one of apprehension. It could 
hardly be otherwise, and the consti- 
tuencies there in the Southern coun- 
ties of England could not but view 
the Bill with some feeling of dread. 
They were apprehensive of the very 
shadowy and indefinite character of the 
redistribution scheme which was set 
forth by the Government; and they de- 
sired to emphatically protest against 
Members being taken from the South of 
England in order that Ireland should be 
left as it now was. In the county which 
he represented there were several bo- 
roughs which had always been loyal 
to their country, and had done their 
duty in returning valuable Members to 
the House. One of them was now sitting 
on the Treasury Bench. Those consti- 
tuencies were as worthy of consideration 
as any in the country. The larger bé- 
roughs must, no doubt, have an in- 
creased representation, and Scotland 
was fairly entitled to a larger number of 
Members. But they had been told that 
Ireland was still to retain her present 
representation. He protested against 
that determination on the part of the 
Government. He had been at some 
pains to ascertain the number of Mem- 
bers to which Ireland, taking population 
and contribution to the Revenue, was 
entitled. He had been much assisted 
by a pamphlet on the subject which had 
been published by a learned counsel, a 
friend of his own; and he was quite 
prepared to adopt and stand upon his 
calculations. Now, he would take three 
elements on which the representation of 
Ireland might be based—namely, the 
electorate, the contribution to Imperial 
taxation, and the population of the 
country. Taking the first of these on 
the new franchise, as far as the number 
of voters could be ascertained the proper 
proportion of Members for the Three 
Kingdoms would be as follows :—Eng- 
land, 488; Wales, 28; Scotland, 66; 
Ireland, 70. The second element of 
calculation—namely, the contribution to 
the burdens of the country—gave the 
following result : — namely, England, 
522 Members; Wales, 18; Scotland, 
69; Ireland, 43. The population test, 
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no doubt, gave a somewhat different re- 
sult, which was as follows :—England, 
460 Members; Wales, 25; Scotland, 
70; Ireland, 96. But by combining 
these different modes of calculation, and 
taking the mean of them, they arrived 
at a fair and legitimate result, which 
gave :—For England, 490 Members; 
Wales, 24; Scotland, 68 ; Ireland, 70. 
And this, he contended, would be the 
proper proportion of Members to be 
allotted to the three countries on any 
fair and just scheme of redistribution. 
Now, with respect to the Bill generally, 
it appeared to him to involve most un- 
certain and, it might be, dangerous 
elements. They were told to trust the 
people; but he could not place im- 
plicit confidence in a new electorate of 
2,000,000, of whom they knew little or 
nothing. He already saw measures of 
a very Democratic, if not a Socialistic, 
character promoted and advocated in 
the House—measures affecting the rights 
of property and freedom of contract in 
the most vital manner—supported by 
those who were, or hoped to be, Mem- 
bers for large constituencies, and some 
of those on his own side of the House 
as well as on the other. He could not 
but contemplate with alarm and appre- 
hension the action of the new consti- 
tuency upon these and kindred subjects ; 
and he feared that they might be sup- 
ported by a pressure which would be 
irresistible. For these reasons, he thought 
that they ought to have some more defi- 
nite knowledge as to the future redistri- 
bution, so that they might know how 
far they were going, and what would be 
the constitution of this Assemby when 
the work of Parliamentary Reform was 
completed. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS, who had 
on the Paper a Notice of a Motion— 

‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to enlarge the scope of 
the Bill so as to include the redistribution of 
Seats in the United Kingdom,”’ 
said, he thought the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had made some uncalled-for 
remarks about the mechanical majority 
of the Government and the declara- 
tion of the Prime Minister as to silence 
being observed. Such silence never did 
any good to a Party with the country. 
In 1859, when a Vote of Censure on 
Mr. Disraeli was moved, word was 
passed in the usual way that the sup- 
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porters of the Government were not to 
speak. It was a ‘‘ mechanical majority,” 
and it obeyed ; and nine Members spoke 
in succession from the side of the Liberal 
Opposition. One of those Members sub- 
sequently became a Judge in England, 
another a Judge in Ireland, and a third 
was elevated to the House of Peers; 
and he hoped some of the speakers 
of to-night would have equal good for- 
tune. The Prime Minister said that 
speeches on the principle of the Bill 
might be reserved for the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor, 
that the House go into Committee that 
day six months; but the Lord Mayor 
might be induced by pressure not to 
propose that Amendment; and it was, 
therefore, rather hard that those who 
could not speak on the second reading 
should be charged with Obstruction for 
availing themselves of this, probably 
their only opportunity. It was very 
difficult, indeed, for a serious politician 
like himself to speak upon a Bill of 
this kind, because he considered the 
measure to be one which had been 
brought in by a weak, feeble, and dis- 
credited Government. Everybody inside 
that House, and everybody who occupied 
a seat in ‘‘ another place,” and every- 
one outside Parliament, knew very well 
that the Ministry had produced a still- 
born child; that already it was as dead 
as a door-nail, and had no chance 
of finding a place on the Statute Book. 
He protested against the introduction of 
a Franchise Bill which did not contain 
clauses dealing with redistribution. In 
1858 a certain right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking at Birmingham, urged that, 
whenever a Reform Bill was brought 
forward, they should never take their 
eyes off the subject of redistribution. 
And the same right hon. Gentleman said 
at Bradford, in 1859, that redistribution 
was the very soul and marrow of the 
question. That was the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the middle Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright). In 
short, there was a catena of authorities, 
from 1832 downwards, all coming to the 
same conclusion—that the two questions 
ought to be dealt with together. When 
Mr. Disraeli brought in his Bill, he 
tried to conciliate the county Members 
by retaining a high franchise for the 
counties, and to bribe the borough Mem- 
bers by saying—for he was a master of 
Parliamentary jargon—that ‘no centre 
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of representation ’’ should be wholly 
disfranchised. The consequence was 
that the Representatives of the small 
boroughs all supported him. The Prime 
Minister was now doing the same thing 
in an exaggerated form. His Bill was a 
thoroughly dishonest measure from end 
to end; but, at the same time, it was 
undoubtedly extremely popular with 
hon. Members opposite. It held out 
to the borough Members the prospect 
that, for one Election more, their seats 
should be left untouched. But the 
Bill went hammer and tongs at the 
county Members, who would come back 
by-and-bye—those who would come back 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto; while the 
borough Members would return un- 
touched, because the Bill was not made 
for them. Conservative Members were 
not opposed tooth and nail to the exten- 
sion of the franchise in the counties. 
That was not their game. They would 
go to the country upon the cry of a 
packed House of Commons. They 
would say that the borough Members 
shrank from any Bill which would in- 
terfere with their seats, and therefore 
they made a raid upon the county Mem- 
bers. Whether the majority was 130 
or 300 was all the same. The Party 
opposite would not bring in a fair Bill, 
and the Party on that side meant to 
make them. He thought the Bill of 
Mr. Disraeli went too far so far as 
related to the extension of the suffrage 
in boroughs, but not half far enough so 
far as it related to the redistribution 
of seats. He would not say that it 
had improved the House, and he did 
not see any prospect of improving the 
House by an extension of the fran- 
chise. But after the Tory surren- 
der in 1867 they must make the best 
of the circumstances in which they 
found themselves, and they would be 
obliged to give a large extension of the 
suffrage. A vast deal too much had 
been said of the over-representation of 
Ireland, and very exaggerated fears had 
been raised on the subject. He was 
disposed to recognize the right of Ire- 
land to the number of Representatives 
fixed by the Act of Union. But he 
would take away the five extra Members 
which were given to Ireland by the Act 
of 1832. In England each Member, on 
an average, represented 53,000 persons ; 
in Ireland each Member represented 
50,000; and in Scotland each Member 
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represented 62,000; so that Scotland 
was much under-represented. But 
Wales had a Member for every 45,000, 
and was manifestly over-represented. 
He would strongly protest against any 
Members being taken from England, 
which was the most intelligent, thriving, 
and industrious part of the Kingdom. 
Five or 10 Members ought to be taken 
from Wales, in addition to those from 
Ireland, and given to Scotland; but 
none from England, seeing that it was 
not over-represented, as the two former 
countries he had referred to were. When 
the redistribution scheme was settled, an- 
other thing they ought to get rid of was 
the system by which they got over-repre- 
sentations of majorities. He should, 
therefore, like to see the two-Member. 
constituencies abolished, for he thought 
no two Members of the same sort should 
be returned from the same place. Why 
should a majority be doubly represented ? 
As to the question of the represen- 
tation of minorities, he knew it was 
a subject which many hon. Members 
did not like. It was said that among 
other great authorities who had been 
opposed to this scheme of the repre- 
sentation of minorities was the late 
Mr. Disraeli, and there was a famous 
saying of his that minorities ought to 
make themselves majorities. But every- 
body knew perfectly well that Mr. 
Disraeli was one of those persons who 
thought that the good of his Party 
ought entirely to outweigh every other 
consideration. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Mr. Dis- 
raeli naturally conceived that the good 
of his Party was the good of the coun- 
try; and that he was opposed to the re- 
presentation of minorities was shown 
by the system he adopted, when he 
brought in his Reform Biil, of trisecting 
many of the counties, rather than bisect- 
ing those counties which returned two 
Members each—for instance, the coun- 
ties of Essex, Surrey, Norfolk, and 
Cheshire were made to return six Mem- 
bers each, and those counties returned 
24 Conservaties. But if Mr. Disraeli 
had gone on the opposite line of bisect- 
ing them, and had given a minority 
Member to each, those counties, instead 
of returning 24 Conservative Members, 
would only have returned 16 and counted 
for 8. Probably that would have been 
a much fairer representation ; but it was 
one that was not satisfactory to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
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inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli). He, there- 
fore, waited until the Bill got into the 
House of Lords, and allowed Lord 
Cairns to insert an Amendment, giving 
these limited votes to constituencies re- 
turning three Members each, which 
afterwards became the law of the land. 
No one could doubt that it was unfair to 
carry out this system of representation 
of minorities in a few places only, and 
not universally. In the same way, it 
was unfair to the inhabitants of the 
borough of Leeds that they should 
count no more than the inhabitants of a 
large number of small boroughs whose 
representation was based upon a different 
system; but if the system had been 
carried out pretty universally, there 
-would have been nothing unfair in it. 
He (Mr. T. Collins) lived in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and in the West 
Riding, at the last General Election, six 
Liberal Members were returned to Par- 
liament—if, in reality, they could be 
called genuine Liberals. However, be 
that as it might, the West Riding re- 
turned six Members to Parliament; and 
the number of persons who voted for 
them was, excluding odd figures, 31,000; 
while the voters for the Conservative 
candidates numbered 25,000. There- 
fore, in round numbers, the Liberal 
electors in the West Riding had one 
Member for 5,000, while the 25,000 
Conservatives had none. Would any- 
body contend that that was a bond 
Jide representation, where 30,000 electors 
had one Representative to each 5,000, 
and the other 25,000 had none at all? 
If they had a system of minority repre- 
sentation, such as existed at Leeds, the 
minority would have returned at least 
three Members, which would have been 
one for every 8,000 voters, while the 
majority would have returned one for 
every 5,000 voters. Even in that case 
the majority would have been consider- 
ably over-represented; but the dis- 
crepancy would not have been so gross 
as it was at present. Therefore, he con- 
tended that what was really wanted was 
to deal with the question as a whole. 
He had some experience of the working 
of the minority system, because he had 
been a Member of the London School 
Board, and the School Boards were all 
elected on that principle, under the 
system of cumulative voting. ‘The prin- 
ciple adopted there was that the ma- 
jorities should rule, but that the minori- 
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ties ought to be heard. There was 
another question which also merited 
some attention at the hands of the House 
—namely, the question of extending the 
boundaries of boroughs. A good deal 
might be done in that direction. To 
confer upon a man a vote was said to 
have an educational tendency. It made 
him a man and a brother, and had 
a good effect upon him. He wanted, 
then, to know, if it was calculated to 
have a good effect upon the voter, why 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite threw 
out the recommendations of the Boundary 
Commissioners in 1867? The Boundary 
Commissioners in 1867 proposed to en- 
franchise a large proportion of the 
people, and to add them to the boroughs. 
Lord Eversley—a Liberal—was at the 
head of the Commission; Sir Francis 
Crossley, who sat at the time for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and was alsoa 
Liberal, and the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter), another Liberal, were 
Members of the Commission. In point 
of fact, the majority of the Commission 
were Liberals; but, in the most bare- 
faced manner, the Opposition refused to 
give effect to the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, and the result was 
that, for 15 years, a large number of 
those who were now to be enfranchised 
had been kept out of the franchise. 
He would give the House an instance. 
The Boundary Commissioners proposed 
to add the town of Leamington to the 
borough which was at present repre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair—namely, Warwick. Why was 
it that the inhabitants of Leamington 
had been deprived of the franchise for 
15 years by the Liberal Party opposite? 
He thought they had a great right to 
complain. It was part of the jargon 
and cant of the Liberal Party in the 
House to talk of the wrongs to which 
their fellow-men were subjected, and 
then to rob them of their rights. The 
Liberal Party took very good care that 
Leamington should not be represented 
as a borough constituency, and in the 
teeth of the recommendations of the 
Boundary Commissioners in their Report 
they declined to connect Leamington 
with Warwick. They thought it would 
answer their purposes better, the borough 
of Warwick being already quite Liberal 
enough for those that liberalize the 
counties by maintaining large boroughs 
within them. They all knew what that 
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sort of thing meant. He was himself a 
Party man, and of course, when he saw 
that this Bill was to be a single-barrelled 
Reform Bill, he could not believe it, 
because he thought the Government 
were far too good tacticians to bring in 
such a palpable fraud upon the people 
of England. He thought they would 
bring in a reasonable Bill, disfran- 
chising any place with a population less 
than 20,000, and taking one Member 
from a place with less than 40,000; and 
when they submitted this single-barrelled 
Bill, he said at once—‘‘ The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands.” ‘‘ Hoe 
Ithacus velit et magus mucentur Atrida.”’ 
The same game was played in 1852. In 
1852 the borough Members were sent to 
the country on the principleof Free Trade; 
while the county Members went to the 


’ country on the principle of Protection. 


They were doing the same thing now; 
but he could not have believed, if anyone 
had told him before the Bill was intro- 
duced, that it would have provided such 
a handle for electioneering purposes as 
the present Bill gave. It seemed to him 
that what they really wanted was to go 
to the country; and the Government 
could not have a better opportunity. 
They had introduced this wretched, con- 
temptible Franchise Bill, which was a 
fraud upon the people from beginning 
toend. They had a muddle in Egypt, 
of which the most long-sighted man 
could not see the end; and they had 
Ireland coerced and groaning under 
tyrannical laws, brought about by their 
incapacity to govern. He would, there- 
fore, invite the Government to go at 
once to the country upon this Franchise 
Bill, and take the opinion of the country 
upon these questions. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 147; Noes 
174: Majority 27.—(Div. List, No. 73.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON, in rising to 
move— 

** That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to enlarge the scope of 
the Bill, so as to provide, where desirable, for 
the extension of the Boundaries of the Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs,”’ 
said, he would express a hope that 
his Motion would be considered in 
a less acrimonious and less controver- 
sial manner than the one the House 
had been just discussing; and he 
hoped that the Government would not 
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think that he had brought it forward for 
the purpose of Obstruction, but that they 
would be induced to give to the ques- 
tion the attention which was due to an 
attempt to amend the Bill. He took it 
as clear that a complete scheme of Par- 
liamentary Reform must include proper 
provisions for determining the consti- 
tuencies in which the householders who 
would be enfranchised ought to be 
registered. It had been admitted, in 
the course of the debate, that the Bill, 
if carried, besides enfranchising a con- 
siderable number of agricultural la- 
bourers, would also enfranchise a large 
number of artizans. The population of 
England had been going on increasing 
at a very considerable rate, and it would 
continue to increase at a rate of not less 
than 500,000 per year. But this increase 
was attracted principally to the large 
towns; nearly every large Parliamen- 
tary borough had its accretion. He said 
this without meaning to deny that the 
boroughs which did not receive direct 
Parliamentary representation at present 
were also largely increasing. In the part 
of England which he (Mr. Tomlinson) 
represented it was a matter of notoriety, 
so far as the large boroughs were con- 
cerned, that there was a considerable 
number of people just outside the Parlia- 
mentary boundary, whose interests were 
entirely bound up with those of the 
borough itself; and who, when votes 
were allowed them, ought to vote in the 
borough with which they were really 
connected. In the borough which he 
represented — Preston —this was cer- 
tainly the case; and he was of opinion 
that all the inhabitants who were in- 
cluded within the municipal boundary 
ought to be brought within the Parlia- 
mentary borough. The same remark 
would apply to Wigan and other bo- 
roughs. When the question of redistri- 
bution came to be considered, the sub- 
ject would, of necessity, be brought 
before the House, and each borough 
would have attached to it the population 
which naturally belonged to it; and if 
this step were taken in the first instance 
with regard to existing boroughs, the 
House would be in a much better posi- 
tion for seeing afterwards how to dis- 
tribute the representation. He could 
not conceive what objection or difficulty 
there could be in attaching a boundary 
clause to the present Bill. They knew 
very well, from the experience of former 
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Reform Bills, how to deal with boun- 
daries. A clause would be inserted ap- 
pointing a Boundary Commission. If 
the same course were taken now, a Boun- 
dary Commission would be able to go 
to work at once, and would complete 
their task, as regards existing boroughs, 
before the question of redistribution 
came on. For this reason he would be 
glad to know what objection there could 
be against introducing a clause into the 
Bill? If an event happened, which he 
sincerely hoped would not happen — 
namely, a Dissolution after the passing 
of a Franchise Bill, and before Parlia- 
ment had dealt with the subject of the 
redistribution of seats — it would, at 
least, mitigate the calamity to have en- 
abled, where possible, the new voters 
to record their votes in the boroughs to 
which they belonged, rather than in the 
adjoining counties. It seemed to him 
to be a matter so easy and simple that 
he would not enlarge upon it further, 
but would simply move the Instruction 
to the Committee which he had placed 
upon the Paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to enlarge the scope of 
the Bill, so as to provide, where desirable, for 
the extension of the Boundaries of the Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs.””—(M;. Tomlinson.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has stated, with perfect fairness, the 
case for the Motion he has made. No 
person can doubt that the consideration 
of the boundaries of boroughs must be 
a portion of the subject of the Parlia- 
mentary statement of the question of 
Reform; but the question really is, 
whether it belongs naturally to the 
franchise, or whether it belongs to the 
subject of areas. I will only point out 
that the very fact that the hon. Member 
has been able to move the Instruction 
indicates that the matter he has called 
our attention to belongs to the delimi- 
tation of areas; because, if it had be- 
longed to the subject of the franchise, 
the hon. Member would have been able 
to propose it as a clause in the Bill. I 
listened to the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman in order to see whether there 
was any reason for detaching this par- 
ticular point from the general question 
of the delimitation of areas, and I must 
confess that I did not hear or find that 
’ he gave any such reason. Of course, the 


Mr, Tomlinson 
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question whether the delimitation of 
areas with a view to redistribution is to 
be comprehended in a Franchise Bill is 
a very large question which the House 
has previously treated as a question of 
principle, and which it has decided upon 
accordingly. But this mode of taking a 
small fragment of the question of the 
delimitation of areas, and thrusting it 
into a Franchise Bill, ought, after the 
decision which the House has given on 
the main subject, to be supported un- 
questionably by some very strong argu- 
ment which should tend to show that 
it would be more conveniently dealt 
with here than in a Redistribution Bill, 
notwithstanding the general decision at 
which the House has arrived. I do not 
think that any such argument has been 
shown. It is plain that the question of 
the boundaries of boroughs is a question 
which belongs to delimitation. More- 
over, it might, in some instances, lead 
to a great deal of inconvenience to alter 
the boundaries of boroughs, indepen- 
dently of redistribution; because, in 
particular cases—indeed, supposing a 
Dissolution were to take place, and I 
hope it will not—but if it were to take 
place with the boundaries of the bo- 
roughs altered without redistribution, it 
would greatly tend to augment the ex- 
isting anomalies. But it is upon the 
general ground that clearly this pro- 
posal belongs, as a particular item, to 
that portion of the subject which the 
House has decided not to entertain, that 
I hope the hon. Member will not press 
his Amendment upon the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was very sorry to hear the Prime Minis- 
ter speak of this proposal in the tone 
he had. He had expected that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would not as- 
sent to it as an Instruction to the 
Committee, he would have held out 
some hope that steps would be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government to meet 
the difficulty pointed out by the Instruc- 
tion. The Prime Minister said that it 
was a question which formed part of the 
question of delimitation, and must be 
dealt with at a subsequent, and, per- 
haps, a distant date, as part of the mea- 
sure which was to relate to the redistri- 
bution of seats. But the settlement of 
boundaries was a matter which must 
take considerable time, and the effect of 


postponing it would be obviously and. 
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necessarily to entail also the postpone- 
ment of the scheme for the redistribution 
of seats. He would point out to the 
House, if it would allow him, in a very 
few words, what the effect of the refusal 
of the Government to accept the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend (Mr. Tomlin- 
son) would be. Assuming that the 
Franchise Bill passed in its present 
form, unencumbered or unamended, as 
the two sides of the House might choose 
to call it, by the addition of a scheme of 
redistribution, the new voters under it 
could not, unless some special arrange- 
ment were made in regard to registra- 
tion, come upon the register until the 
lst of January, 1886. There was no 
chance of the Bill, if it passed into law, 
becoming law before August, and before 
August the notices would be given for 
the register which would come in force 
next January. Therefore, it would be 
12 months longer before the new electors 
could come on the register. If, next 
year, Her Majesty’s Government brought 
forward a Bill for the redistribution of 
seats, it would be necessary to decide 
the question of the boundaries of the 
boroughs. They would not be in a 
position to issue a Royal Commission, or 
to deal with the question, until a Re- 
distribution Bill should have been 
passed. So that, assuming a Redistri- 
bution Bill to be brought in, pressed 
forward, and passed into law by the 
month of June of next year, it would 
not then be possible to attach the boun- 
daries so as to make them ready for the 
application of the new constituencies 
until the following Ist of January. 
Therefore, it was not possible, unless 
the Government took some prompt steps 
to appoint a Commission for dealing 
with the boundaries of the boroughs, to 
have the redistribution of seats and the 
new franchise coming into operation at 
the same time. But then there was an- 
other and a very serious point indeed. 


‘Suppose this Franchise Bill were al- 


lowed to pass; and suppose, during the 
early part of next year, in the months of 
April, May, or June, the political Par- 
ties throughout the country were pre- 
paring for the registration which would 
take place in the Autumn, for what 
register were they to prepare, and 
what register would it be with which 


the Revising Barristers in September | 
would have to deal? They would have | 
to add to the register of the counties | 
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a large number of voters who would 
only be put there in order to be taken 
off again by a Redistribution Bill 
whenever it should be brought in. 
In that way the Revising Barrister 
would be settling, with regard to Mid- 
dlesex, a very large register of voters 
who would afterwards have to be carved 
out again. Therefore, he said that to 
allow the Act to come into operation 
without re-arrangement of boundaries 
would be to create an extraordinary 
difficulty and an enormous expenditure, 
by putting a large number of voters 
upon the provisional registers, from 
which they would have to be removed 
when the Redistribution Bill passed into 
law. Then, if they allowed the Act to 
come into force without any redistribu- 
tion of seats, the result would be to 
swamp the large rural and agricultural 
constituencies by urban voters, and they 
would be doing that, although they had 
now an opportunity of taking measures 
which would prevent the mischief. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter had said it would be difficult in 
Committee to deal with any clauses 
which should affect the boundaries of 
boroughs. He might as well have said 
that this matter should be dealt with by 
Royal Commission—by Gentlemen no- 
minated by the Ministry, and whose 
character assured the country of their 
fairness in dealing with that difficult 
and important question ; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman were to say now that a 
Commission should be established in the 
Autumn for deciding the boundaries of 
boroughs in preparation for the Redis- 
tribution Bill, that would be the only 
assurance which could be given to Par- 
liament that a Redistribution Bill would 
be brought in. It was possible that the 
borough constituencies might be made 
very large; but it was better to put a 
large number of voters in an urban con- 
stituency, which was to remain an urban 
constituency with added Members, than 
it was to put the same number of county 
voters into a county constituency, where 
they were not intended to be ranked as 
voters, but to be shifted to another re- 
gister subsequently. He hoped they 
should have from the Prime Minister 
that evening a promise that a Boundary 
Commission should be at once appointed, 
in order that the House might feel se- 
cure that in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, if the present Parliament lasted 


[ First Night. | 
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until then, that they should be able to 
deal satisfactorily with the question of 
redistribution. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. E. Clarke) had placed his 
view of this matter very ably before the 
House; and his (the Attorney General’s) 
reply would be very brief. The proposal 
which had been made involved the whole 
question of redistribution. If the House 
would consider for one moment, they 
would see the impracticable nature of 
the proposal. The suggestion was that 
there should be a Commission appointed 
to fix the boundaries of boroughs? But 
what boroughs? It was, of course, im- 
possible to define the boroughs which 
might exist after the Bill had become 
law. They might be existing boroughs, 
or they might be new boroughs; or 
parts of existing boroughs might be 
amalgamated with counties. It resolved 
itself into this—that his hon. and learned 
Friend showed a desire to obtain a re- 
versal of the decision already arrived at 
by the House with regard to redistribu- 
tion; and for that reason the Government 
could not accept the proposal of a 
Boundary Commission. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had hardly 
done justice to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Tomlinson), because, as far 
as he (Mr. Grantham) could see, it was 
not necessary to deal with the new 
boroughs. He wanted to know how they 
were to determine whether or not the 
existing boroughs were to be swamped, 
or grouped under the Bill? That must 
depend entirely on the area of the bo- 
roughs as they were found to be when 
the Redistribution Bill was brought in. 
Under the circumstances, he did not 
follow the hon. and learned Attorney 
General in saying that the scheme could 
not be carried out, because there were 
no materials for knowing what the bo- 
roughs were to be. They could only 
prepare for it by knowing what were 
the existing areas of boroughs at the 
time; because, until then, the House 
must be in absolute ignorance as to the 
registers of the various constituencies 
of the country and the way to deal with 
them. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would reconsider the 
decision arrived at, because the Prime 
Minister had admitted the other night 
that, as far as he was concerned, his 


Mr. Edward Clarke 


{COMMONS} 





wish was that the county constituencies 
should be kept to themselves, and the 
county voters not swamped by the 
urban voters. He (Mr. Grantham) was 
convinced that the best way to show the 
honesty of that desire was to have the 
redistribution scheme fairly considered 
apart from all Party views. He, there- 
fore, hoped the Government would con- 
sider this really important question with 
a view to giving effect to the proposal 
of his hon. Friend. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 132 ; Noes 
158: Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 74.) 


Srr R. ASSHETON OROSS, accord- 
ing to Notiee, rose to move— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to make provision for the 
due registration of all persons entitled to be re- 
gistered as voters under the Bill.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) rose to a point of Order. 
He wished to take the opinion of Mr. 
Speaker whether it was competent for 
the right hon. Gentleman to move this 
Instruction, seeing that the Committee 
already had power 


‘To make provision for the due registration 
of all persons entitled to be registered as voters 
under the Bill.” 


In a Bill dealing with the representation 
of the people, and affecting the franchise 
—placing new voters on the register— 
there must, of necessity, be a power to 
deal with registration. In the Re- 
presentation of the People Act—a title 
similar to that of the present measure— 
of 1867, provision was made for the re- 
gistration of the voters who came into 
existence under the Act. If, then, a 
clause dealing with the subject could be 
introduced in Committee, it was ob- 
viously unnecessary to move this In- 
struction; and he, therefore, asked Mr. 
Speaker whether the Motion was in 
Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, I have to say, 
from the best consideration I have been 
able to give to the point raised, it ap- 
pears to me that the subject of registra- 
tion would be relevant to the Bill, and 
that, therefore, it will be competent for 
the Committee to deal with it. If tho 
Committee is competent to deal with it, 
it will be out of Order for an Instruction 
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to be moved, calling upon the Committee 
to do that which it is already empowered 
to do. Under these circumstances, I 
should think the course the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
ought to adopt would be to move an 
Amendment in the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
glad to hear your ruling, Sir. I may 
say that my object has been entirely 
gained. I should like to ask, as it is 
competent for the House to deal with the 
subject, and as we know from the Prime 
Minister that the Government have a 
Bill prepared on the subject of self- 
acting registration, whether the Govern- 
ment themselves will not bring forward 
these clauses ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not pre- 
pared, at this moment, to state the course 
which will be pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government on this question. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) : 
I beg to move that the debate be now 
adjourned. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Member is not in Order in moving 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
inasmuch as there is no debate now pro- 
ceeding. The right hon. Member would 
be in Order in moving ‘That further 
Proceeding upon going into Committee 
on the Bill be adjourned.” 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) : 
Then I make that Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
further Proceeding upon going into 
Committee on the Bill be adjourned,” 
—(Mr. R. N. Fowler,) — put, and 
agreed to. 


Further Proceeding upon going into 
Committee deferred until Thursday. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Solicitor 
General.) 

[BILL 3.} SECOND READING. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th April], ‘“‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be further adjourned 
till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


{Apri 28, 1884} 
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Mr. WARTON : I object to the Bill 
being deferred until to-morrow at 2, 
and move that it be deferred till Thurs- 
day. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock,” in order to insert the words 
‘‘upon Thursday,” — (Mr. Warton,) — 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
there ought to be some general under- 
standing as to the extent to which 
Morning Sittings should be taken at 
that time of the year, so as to protect 
the rights of private Members who had 
balloted for those days on which the 
Morning Sittings were taken four weeks 
a-head. The Motion was made at 10 
minutes to 1 o’clock in the morning for 
2 o’clock in the afternoon—that was to 
say, giving an interval of only 13 hours; 
and the Notice was quite insufficient to 
enable those Members successful in the 
ballot to make a House amongst their 
Friends for the next evening. The 
Government should give some assurance 
that, as the Reform Bill had been treated 
by them as one of urgent importance, 
further progress would be made with it 
on Government nights, and that it would 
not be taken on private Members’ nights. 
If it were proposed on any future occa- 
sion to put it down for a private Mem- 
bers’ day, he trusted the Motion would 
be strenuously opposed. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he was glad the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) had made a pro- 
test against the manner in which the 
rights of private Members were in- 
fringed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
He did not know whether the House 
had noticed the rag re E incon- 
sistency of the Prime Minister as to 
Morning Sittings and Evening Sittings 
during the past fortnight. The Govern- 
ment had deprived him (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) of a night he had obtained. 
He had appealed to the Prime Minister 
to make a House, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had refused point blank; 
but last week he had made three or four 
suggestions as to private Sittings, and 
ultimately, when asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Hubbard) to make 
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a House, he had done so, and had then 
come down and rated the right hon. 
Gentleman because there were not a 
large number of his Friends in attend- 
ance at 9 o’clock. To-night the Prime 
Minister refused to assist in making a 
House, even for such an important sub- 
ject asthe position of the Elementary 
School Teachers appointed between the 
years 1846 and 1851 with respect to 

ensions, which was to be brought on 

y the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Surrey. That hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, was perfectly justified in the 
protest he had made, not only on the 
ground of the rights of private Mem- 
bers, but also on the ground of the ad- 
vantage of the Government, and the 
Parliamentary time and advantage which 
these Morning Sittings afforded to the 
Government. Several of the last Morn- 
ing Sittings taken by the Government 
had not advanced Public Business one 
iota, and it had not been the fault of 
hon. Members on that (the Conserva- 
tive) side of the House. It was not 
the fault of the Conservative Party. 
The fact was that Morning Sittings, 
when taken by the Government from 
private Members, really afforded an 
invitation to what was called ‘‘ Obstruc- 
tion.” Since he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
had been in the House, he had never 
taken any part, direct or indirect, in 
Obstruction. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, he 
knew he had been unjustly and reck- 
lessly accused of it; but he challenged 
any hon. Member who jeered in that 
way to give a single instance in which 
he had either moved or seconded Mo- 
tions for the adjournment of the House, 
or made dilatory speeches. The other 
day he was accused of Obstruction 
when he asked a question [Cries of 
“Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the Question before 
the House is that of the postponement 
of an Order of the Day. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he was sorry to have wandered from the 
strict Question before the House; but 
he really thought the Government should 
give some more satisfactory reason than 
they had given, for, at a period of the 
year for which there was no parallel, 
taking private Members’ days, and pre- 
venting hon. Gentlemen from bringing 
forward questions of great public inte- 
rest. 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartilett 





{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) had thrown out a 
challenge which, even if it had been 
more in Order than it appeared to 
be, he should have hoped hon. Members 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House would not have taken up, as it 
would have been a pity to prolong this 
discussion. He (Mr. Gladstone) had 
simply risen to notice what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. Brodrick). It would be impos- 
sible for him to give any pledge as to 
Morning Sittings, or to say anything 
more than that it was only fair that 
due Notice should be given of them; 
but as regards the Motion of the 
hon. Member for West Surrey, he 
understood that the attention which it 
very properly commanded would insure 
it an audience on that evening. He 
had certainly understood that, on Fri- 
day last, it was stated that they would 
ask for a Morning Sitting on Tuesday. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) had suggested that, in 
reply to an appeal that he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) should assist the hon. Member to 
make a House on the evening on which 
he had a Motion on the Paper, a con- 
temptuous refusal was given. That was 
not the case. He (Mr. Gladstone) had 
simply stated, without the least con- 
tempt, that the Government could not 
accept any obligation as to making a 
House at 9 o’clock. With regard to 
the Motion down for to-day, he under- 
stood it was on avery important sub- 
ject, and that, from the interest taken 
in the question, there would be no diffi- 
culty in making a House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) had quite understood the 
difficulty. It was quite true that Notice 
had been given that a Morning Sitting 
would be taken; but no convenient 
opportunity had been given the House 
to decide whether there should or should 
not be such a Sitting. That was the 
real difficulty. At present, the practice 
was merely to announce that the Govern- 
ment intended to have a Morning 
Sitting ; and all hon. Members could do, 
if they wanted to discuss the propriety 
of that course, was to sit up to all hours 
in the morning, to challenge the Motion 
that a certain Order be deferred till ‘‘ this 
day at 2.” To bis mind, it was only fair 
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that they should make it a Rule that, at 
this early period of the Session, before 
Morning Sittings were decided upon, a 
Motion should be submitted at half-past 
4, which Members should have an op- 
portunity of discussing. He recognized 
the fact that, by a long course of in- 
vasion on the privileges of private Mem- 
bers, the Government had secured al- 
most a right to Morning Sittings from 
the Ist of June to the end of the 
Session. Morning Sittings, however, 
had never before been abused to the 
extent they had this Session. Private 
Members, clearly, had no means what- 
ever under the existing system of stand- 
ing up for their rights, and of putting 
their case before the House. This 
was a question not at all of Party 
politics. There were a large number of 
Radical Members who, in their time, 
had shown themselves as keen for the 
rights of private Members as any one on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
and these hon. Members should, there- 
fore, aid in the common cause. For 
his own part, he should put down a 
Motion for next Tuesday, to the effect 
that when a Morning Sitting was asked 
for before June, it should only be 
granted by Resolution of the House at 
4 o'clock. He was willing to leave the 
Rule as it was after the Ist of June ; but, 
certainly, before that date, he thought 
the House should have an opportunity, 
before half-past 12 o’clock at night, of 
protesting against the way in which the 
Government were slowly, but effectually, 
appropriating the privileges of private 
Members. 

Me. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, he 
would remind the Prime Minister that 
when the hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) had a Motion 
down as to the Irish Magistracy, the 
right hon. Gentleman, on taking his 
day, gave a pledge that, in consideration 
of that circumstance, he would not 
only make a House, but do his best to 
keep one. Considering, then, the im- 
portance of the question to be raised 
that day by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick), 
he trusted that the Government would 
strain a point in order to make a House 
for him. 

Mr. HICKS said, he had understood 
from the Prime Minister, that the 
Morning Sitting to-morrow was for the 
purpose of proceeding with the Con- 
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tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. The 
Order, however, which it was now pro- 
posed to defer was for the resumption of 
the Adjourned Debate on the Second 
Reading of the Municipal Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill, and 
he failed to see why the House, because 
it might, perhaps, be prepared to give 
the Government a Morning Sitting to- 
morrow for the purpose of passing a Bill 
of the very greatest and most urgent 
importance—a Bill which was far from 
likely to raise the price of meat, but 
which, on the contrary, in his opinion, 
would be likely to diminish it— 
[‘*Order!’?]—yes; which would diminish 
the price of meat, seeing that, at 
present, there was no security given to 
the breeders of stock—therefore, al- 
though the House might be prepared to 
give the Government a Morning Sitting, 
a practice which, contrary to all the 
Constitutional Rules of Parliament, the 
Government had carried on that year 
to an extent to which it had never 
been carried on before, and which, on 
almost every occasion on which it had 
been tried, had failed, should be con- 
trolled to some extent by the House; 
and, in that spirit, they should insist 
upon it that no Bill should be taken to- 
morrow but the one for which the Sitting 
was granted—namely, the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill. Ifthe Morn- 
ing Sitting should be more than suffi- 
cient to dispose of that Bill, then the 
ordinary Business should go on, just as 
if the House had met at 4 o’clock, with 
the only exception that there should be 
two hours’ adjournment from 7 to 9 
o’clock. He, for one, should therefore 
certainly vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment, unless the Government gave a 
distinct pledge that the Morning Sitting 
should be held solely for the purpose of 
carrying in the Committee the Bill he 
had mentioned. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, 
there was quite enough to justify the 
Motion in the fact that Morning Sittings 
were asked for at so early a period of 
the year. Not only that, but the Go- 
vernment were proposing these Sittings 
with most unjustifiable frequency. But 
that was not all—the House should look 
at the spirit in which this was done. Not 
only did the Government, at 4 o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon, propose to rob 
private Members of their rights, but 
when those private Members came down 
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at 9 o’clock on Friday, the Government 
trampled upon them in their depressed 
condition, and jeered at their impover- 
ished state. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 127; 
Noes 77: Majority 50.— (Div. List, 
No. 75.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to ask a Question. It was under- 
stood by the Opposition that when the 
Morning Sitting was asked for, it was 
asked for to take the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Bill, and that alone. 
He presumed that the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Bill would stand as the 
first Order at the Morning Sitting; and 
he would like to know whether that 
would be so or not? If that had been 
understood, there probably might have 
been no Division at all. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the intention, undoubtedly, was 
that the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill should be the first Order at the 
Morning Sitting, and it was only pro- 
posed to put the Municipal Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill down 
also, in order to utilize any disposable 
time that might be left for its considera- 
tion. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he wished to mention another matter on 
which misapprehension seemed to have 
arisen. It appeared that there were 
certain matters connected with money 
that were moved almost sub silentio at 
half-past 4 o’clock, and fixed to be 
taken at the Morning Sitting. That, 
of course, disposed of the holding of 
a Morning Sitting, and compelled 
one to be held. No one was aware 
of what was being done at the time; 
for it was perfectly impossible for any- 
body to know what was taking place. 
There was no Notice ; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney) rose and made a Motion, 
which was agreed to without a word. 
He hoped that some assurance would be 
given by the Government that such a 
practice would not be! resorted to again. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was not aware that anything 
unusual had taken place; for he was 
under the impression that it had been 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley 


. 
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practically agreed that a Morning Sit- 
ting should be held for the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill. Of course, it 
would not be right that the Government 
should fix a Morning Sitting without 
Notice. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 

Order for Consideration of Lords 
Amendments read. 

Lords Amendments considered. 

Mr. HIBBERT, in explanation, said, 
that there were only two Amendments 
of importance; the first relating to the 
use of casting and dip nets, and the 


second applying the Bill to the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (REPEAL, &c.) 
BILL.—[Br11 55.] 


(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Second Reading of the Bill 
be deferred till To-morrow at Two of 
the clock ’—(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Mr. WARTON : I object. 

Mr. HIBBERT: Then I will put it 
down for to-morrow; the hon. and 
learned Gentleman cannot surely object 
to that. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


IRISH LAND COURT OFFICERS (EX- 
CLUSION FROM PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
(Mr. Brodrick, Lord Arthur Hill, Mr. Macartney.) 
[BILL 89.] SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2ist April}, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment could only consent to an ex post 
facto regulation, that Officers who had 
taken their appointments on the under- 
standing that they would not thereby 
be disqualified from serving in Parlia- 
ment should not be affected by this dis- 
qualification. If the hon. Member (Mr. 
Brodrick) was willing to limit the dis- 
qualification to Officers hereafter ap- 
pointed, excluding those now holding 
office, and who might be re-appointed, 
the Government would be willing to 
consent to the second reading of the Bill. 
The Government also thought it would 
be better if the term of disqualification 
were two years—and the only similar 
disqualification of which he was aware 
was one in regard to Revising Barristers, 
and in their case the term was 18 months. 
If the hon. Member would accept those 
two most important alterations, he would 
offer no objection to the second read- 


ing. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was more im- 
pressed by the necessity of restricting 
the operation of the Bill than by the 
object of the Bill, which he did not seem 
to have fully grasped. He would not 
now go into particulars as to the Bill; 
but it was obvious that a Bill of this 
kind would not have been put on the 
Paper without strong reasons arising 
out of the operation of the Land Act. 
He did not think there would be any 
difficulty in arriving at an understand- 
ing in Committee as to a limitation of 
time; but he could not understand the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
to exclude gentlemen who might be 
reappointed ; for reappointments were 
really fresh appointments, and it would 
be utterly anomalous to include one set 
of Sub-Commissioners and exclude an- 
other. He should be perfectly willing 
to consider the suggestions of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but he could hardly 
believe the right hon. Gentleman meant 
to make that distinction, and he could 
not assent to it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he certainly 
did mean to exclude re-appointments, 
and when he should have the right to 
speak generally on the subject, he would 
go more fully into it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Brodrick) had made a mys- 
terious speech, and had appealed to the 
time of night as a reason for not putting 
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this matter clearly before the House. 
The Irish Members could not allow a 
Bill of this kind to pass without due 
notice, and he begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”’—( Hr. 
Sexton,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolution [April 24] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Anruur 
Orway, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuzquer, 
and Mr. Courtney. 


UOTIONS. 


——9 a 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuamper.ar, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870,’’ relating to Ems- 
worth Gas, Hornsey Gas, Kirkburton Gas, 
Quornden and Mountsorrel Gas, and Slough 
Gas, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN and Mr. Joun Hows. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 181,] 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Coamper.atn, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “‘ The Gas and Water- 
works Facilities Act, 1870,”’ relating to Alper- 
ton and Sudbury Water, Market Weighton 
Water, Newmarket Water, and Wisbech Water, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. CoamBeRLaIn 
and Mr. Joun Howms. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 182.] 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART (ADMINIS- 
TRATION). 


Mr. Dawson discharged from further attend- 
ance on the Select Committee on Education, 
Science, and Art (Administration) :—Mr. Ssx- 
ton added to the Committee.—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 29th April, 1884. 


MINUTES.]— Sat Fisst in Parliament — The 
Duke of Marlborough, after the death of his 
father. 


2E 2 
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Pustic Bitts—First Reading—Cruelty to Ani- 

fmals Acts Amendment * (74). 

Second Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Provisional Order * (61); Married’ Women’s 
Property Act (1882) Amendment (60). 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL. 


(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
(No. 60.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tur Maroqvess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, its object was to 
amend the Act of 1882, in which Sec- 
tions 12 and 16, in reference to criminal 
proceedings, and the making of husband 
or wife a witness in a case against 
either, were contradictory. The Bill 
would remove the ambiguity, and would 
make it competent to a husband to give 
evidence against his wife. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
— (The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorv BRAMWELL suggested that 
the Bill should not merely make a hus- 
band capable of giving evidence against 
his wife, but for her, as there might be 
a prosecution against her, and the hus- 
band, capable of giving material evi- 
dence in her favour,* might keep him- 
self out of the witness-box. He would 
point out that a witness did not give evi- 
denco for or against one side or the 
other, but in the case, and this Bill 
should make both husband and wife 
competent to give evidence in the case. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that no doubt the noble Marquess would 
pay attention to the suggestion of the 
noble and learned Lord. He would ask 
that the Committee on the Bill should 
not be appointed for an early day, ashe 
was not at all sure that it might not be 
expedient to take advantage of this 
Bill to introduce one or two other 
Amendments of the existing Act. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
asked the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Bramwell) to put his clause 
on the Paper, and said he would fix the 
Committee for that day fortnight. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday the 13th of 
May next. 


{LORDS} 
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MALTA (CONSTITUTION AND ADMINIS. 
TRATION)—CIVIL AND MILITARY 
GOVERNORSHIP. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can give any information 
with regard to the appointment of the 
Chief Secretary at Malta as Lieutenant 
Governor, and to what extent the ad- 
ministratiou of civil affairs will be in 
future under his direction; also, what 
portion of the salaries of the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor will, in future, 
be paid by the Maltese Government ? 
said, that their Lordships were probably 
aware that the question of the appoint- 
ment of a Civil Governor of Malta was 
a matter of great interest to the Maltese 
people, and he might say had been so 
since they placed themselves under the 
protection of the British Crown and be- 
came British subjects. The nobie Earl 
opposite, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, said in that House last Session 
that he would give a careful considera- 
tion to this subject. He had, therefore, 
felt that he might now ask the noble 
Earl to what extent the proposed ar- 
rangement would place the administra- 
tion of the civil affairs of Malta and its 
Dependencies, as distinct from the mili- 
tary, under the direction of a civilian ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that, in an- 
swer to the Question of his noble Friend, 
he had to state that the matter of the Civil 
and Military Governorship of Malta had 
for a long time been under discussion. 
It had been most properly brought for- 
ward on behalf of the interests of the 
Maltese population, and it had been 
most carefully considered last year. 
After weighing all the arguments pro 
and con he had come to the decided con- 
clusion that, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances of Malta, it would not be de- 
sirable to comply to the full extent with 
their demands. Malta was a very small 
Island, and it was also an Imperial for- 
tress; and he thought that to put into 
such a narrow area two authorities, each 
supreme in his own sphere, would be to 
produce a state of things which might 
very possibly end in collision between 
them, and at any rate would not lead to 
that unity of action which was desirable. 
He felt himself, therefore, bound to 
negative that proposition; but he had 
considered how far it was possible, 
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without injury to the interests of good 
administration, to meet the wishes of the 
Maltese people. He understood that the 
main cause of complaint was that the 
people supposed, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that a military officer, having 
control of the garrison and looking upon 
his office as in the nature of a military 
command, was not likely to give as much 
attention as they would desire to the 
civil affairs of the Colony. He had en- 
deavoured to meet that objection by 
giving to the officer who at present held 
the position of Colonial Secretary the 
higher rank of Lieutenant Governor, to- 
gether with an increase of salary, thereby 
raising his position and placing in the 
main the administration of civil affairs 
in his hands. It was not possible—he 
did not think it would be desirable if it 
were possible—to endeavour to define 
precisely beforehand the duties which 
would be performed by the Lieutenant 
Governor and those performed by the 
Governor. It was not intended that 
there should be any conflict of authority, 
but that the Governor should be supreme 
in all matters, whether civil or military. 
But, practically, the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor would be placed in that position 
in which he would be able to relievo the 
Governor of a very large part of the 
duty of civil administration. They should 
not attempt to define their relative posi- 
tions or duties with any precise accuracy 
at the present time, because they be- 
lieved it was a matter which would be 
better settled when they had some prac- 
tical experience upon the subject. With 
regard to the financial part of the ques- 
tion, the House was aware that some 
years ago a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the finances of Malta, 
and among the other recommendations 
of that Commission there was one that 
the salary of the Governor should be re- 
duced from £5,000 to £3,000 a-year. It 
was contended that the sum of £5,000 
was a larger sum than the Maltese could 
fairly be called upon to pay; and that if 
they wanted an officer of high position, 
and one who expected a higher salary, 
it was rather for the Imperial Govern- 
ment than for the Colony to pay the ad- 
ditional expense. Under these circum- 
stances, he felt it was impossible to 
maintain the obligation of the Colony to 
contribute to the Governor’s salary at 
The amount of salary 
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remained unchanged; but, by an ar- 
rangement with the War Office, £2,000 
out of the £5,000 would be charged upon 
Imperialfunds. There was a reduction, 
therefore, of the charge upon the Colony 
to the extent of £2,000, which sum 
would, however, be diminished by the 
increase of salary to the Lieutenant 
Governor. That increase would be £600, 
and the net decrease to the Colony would 
therefore be £1,400. He would lay 
on the Table all the Papers, and their 
Lordships would see how it was pro- 
posed to pay the salaries of both 
the Governor and the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that it would be convenient to see the 
Papers; but he would at once say that 
he took great exception to the principle 
of the change which had been made. He 
should like to know what effect the 
change would have upon the relations 
between the Governor and the Lieu- 
tenant Governor? He very much 
doubted the wisdom of the alteration 
in the duties of the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor. Malta had a military as well as 
a commercial population, and it had a 
Council composed of 10 elected and 10 
nominated Members, and there the 
question of the relations of the civil 
duties of the Lieutenant Governor and 
his relations with the Governor would be 
fought out; and he feared there would 
be much antagonism—anyhow, there 
would be much friction between the 
parties in the administration of the 
affairs of the Island. 

Tue Eart or DERBY explained that 
the Governor would, as now, be supreme 
in all matters; but the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor would relieve him of some part 
of his duties in regard to the civil ad- 
ministration. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH remarked, that 
things in Malta were just now in a very 
divided state, there being actually no 
Council. He doubted, therefore, whe- 
ther this was the right time for making 
the proposed change. 

THe Eart or LONGFORD observed, 
that, having resided for some time in 
Malta, he could not conceive any ar- 
rangement more ingeniously devised 
for producing disagreement than that 
now proposed. Moreover, Malta parti- 
cularly objected to be described as 4 
“‘ Colony.” 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
PURCHASE CLAUSES—ADVANCES TO 
OWNERS.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv CASTLETOWN: My Lords, in 
moving the Motion which stands in my 
name, I must beg that indulgence and 
kindness which this House always ac- 
cords to those who address it for the 
first time. The urgency and moment of 
the question I desire to raise must be 
my best excuse for trespassing upon 
you; and though my weak words must 
be unequal to the task I have under- 
taken, still, if I succeed in placing before 
your Lordships the hardship and loss 
that have overtaken those whose cause I 
advocate, I shall feel I have not spoken 
in vain. Some time ago it became ap- 
parent that there was a general desire 
amongst all classes in Ireland to see 
some amendment of the Purchase 
Clauses of the Land Act of 1881. As 
early, indeed, as March, 1882, letters 
appeared in The Zimes, signed ‘‘R. O’H.,” 
urging that some greater facilities, in the 
way of cheap money, to induce sales to 
the tenants, should be arranged; but it 
was not until the middle of 1883 that 
men began to realize that there ex- 
isted what is now called a ‘ finan- 
cial deadlock in the land market.” 
This block, and the difficulties and hard- 
ships which attend it, are increasing 
weekly. Receivers are being appointed by 
the score, increasing enormously the ex- 
penses connected with the collection of 
rents; penal rates of interest are being 
demanded on mortgages ; and in many 
instances mortgages are being hurriedly 
called in, sure presage of destruction to 
the incumbered owner; while the Landed 
Estates Court Judges, standing, so to 
speak, in the gap, refuse to sell, thereby 
averting for a time—but for a time 
only—the ruin which is impending. 
Now, my Lords, what is the reason for 
all this? Not bad seasons. Ireland has 
had bad seasons before, and bad times 
have been tided over—I mean the Fa- 
mine times of 1848. In many parts of 
Ireland prices and times have been better 
than in many parts of England. It has 
not been want of money amongst the 
farming classes except in remote parts 
of the West and South, where poverty 
is perpetual. That money is plentiful 
is attested by the statistical Returns of 
the savings banks and the fabulous 
prices given for tenants’ interests—7, 
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10, 15, and 20 years’ purchase being 
common, while they have gone as high 
as 29 years’ purchase—nay, more, there 
are instances where a tenant has given 
29 years’ purchase, although he has re- 
fused to buy the fee-simple from his 
landlord for 17 years’ purchase. All 
this proves that some outside and indi- 
rect reason must exist, or have been 
started into being, to account for the de- 
preciated value of the owners’ property 
and this financial deadlock. That reason 
is not far to seek. First comes, as part 
of it, the want of confidence engendered 
by the introduction of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881. Secondly, the 
operations under that Act, in reducing 
indiscriminately, and in many instances 
extinguishing, the margin on which the 
Jate owners of Irish property had 
existed, the margin on the security of 
which family charges had been agreed 
upon, and mortgages arranged for. In 
one of those letters to which I have re- 
ferred, written by ‘‘ R. O’H.,” a gentle- 
man who, as I take it, is well known to 
many of your Lordships, and one dis- 
tinguished alike by his knowledge of 
Ireland and desire to serve her best in- 
terests, he separates an incumbered pro- 
perty into two portions in a very simple 
and clear manner. He speaks of one 
portion as ‘‘the pledged income,” and 
the other as ‘‘ the free income,”’ or, as I 
have called it, ‘‘the margin.” This 
margin I shall, therefore, allude to as 
‘‘the free income.”? Now, I do not in- 
tend to carp at or inquire into the work- 
ing of the Land Act. I am glad to say 
a noble Duke has already given Notice 
of his intention to call your Lordships’ 
attention to its operations, and it is no 
part of my business to-day to advert to 
this wide and most important subject. 
It will merely be my duty to-day to 
state what I believe to be the result of 
its working up to now. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have stated it to be their in- 
tention to make known their views on 
the Purchase Clauses within a few days. 
I shall not detain your Lordships by re- 
ferring to the desirability and necessity of 
amending the Purchase Clauses. I think 
every section of Irishmen is in favour 
of such amendment. However, I think I 
am justified in pointing out that what- 
ever is done must be done boldly, com- 

rehensively, and on a very liberal scale. 

etty measures will not do. The whole 
of the legal costs of conveyancing must 
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be minimized, and the tenant must be 
able to buy his farm with a good title 
to it as easily as he would a cow or a 
cupboard. At the present moment it is 
almost beyond a poor man’s means to 
buy owing to legal costs and delays; 
while the Land Commission, hampered 
as it is by too much work, and, I regret 
to say it, red-tapeism, naturally seeks 
to throw obstacles in the way of bar- 
gains being arrived at between the land- 
lord who may wish to sell and the tenant 
who may desire to buy. To illustrate 
this I will quote the words of the Chief 
Secretary in answering Colonel King- 
Harman some time ago in reference to 
the Costello estate. He informed the 
House that the tenants had agreed to 
buy at 15 years’ purchase, and that the 
Irish Bank, considering the security 
ample, had agreed to advance one-fourth 
of the purchase money as a second 
charge puisne to the three-fourths to be 
advanced by the Land Commission. 
This estate was subsequently valued by 
the Land Commission, and the result 
was that the Commissioners considered 
the estate, including the possessory 
rights of the tenant, was only security 
for an advance of three-fourths of the 
purchase money, calculated at 12 years’ 
purchase. Can we wonder, therefore, 
that there is a deadlock in the land 
market when sales are fettered and ham- 
pered in this manner ? [understood that 
when the Land Commission took up 
their functions freedom of contract was 
to return as soon as possible, and that 
the Land Commission were not to be 
valuers of the selling value of land, but 
brokers only. There have been many 
plans suggested to remove these diffi- 
culties, and to facilitate the transfer of 
land; but none of them appear to me 
so workable as that of ‘‘R. O’H.,” a 
plan which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have seen, and which, at the risk of de- 
taining the House for a short time, I 
should wish to advert to rapidly, point- 
ing out the most salient and valu- 
able parts of it. By his scheme, which 
appeared in a letter to The Times of the 
12th of this month, ‘‘ R. O’H.” converts 
into the owner of his holding, without 
detriment to the State, and with ample 
security to the interests of the taxpayer, 
any tenant who is willing to purchase 
from his landlord on fair terms, and is 
prepared to put down 4 per cent of the 
purchase money, the landlord putting 
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down 6 per cent, and the land bank, 
through whose medium the transaction 
would be completed, also 6 per cent of 
the purchase money. These amounts 
are to be held collectively in trust at 3 
per cent, and returned to the parties 
who had put them down, at stated 
periods, during the time the terminable 
annuity has torun. By means of this 
most able and ingenious device he ob- 
tains a handsome percentage for his 
bank; while he practically takes no- 
thing out of the pocket of the seller or 
the purchaser, except for a stated time. 
His proposal enables a tenant, without 
putting down the quarter demanded at 
present, to reap the same, if not greater, 
advantages. He will pay a rent to the 
bank no higher than his present rent— 
a rent which may, perhaps, be less, and 
which is terminable in a given time, 
say 47 years. The landlord receives the 
major part of his purchase money, and 
has security for receiving the lesser por- 
tion also at a given time; while the 
State and the taxpayer are assured 
against loss by the deposits of the ten- 
ant and landlord. In fact, all three of 
them are parties to a transaction which 
it becomes every day more to their profit 
to see completed. Take the case of a 
£10 holding selling for 23 years’ pur- 
chase, £230. The tenant has only to 
put down £9 4s., practically less than 
one year’s rent. The landlord leaves 
out of his £230, £13 16s., receiving the 
balance, £216 4s. The bank puts down 
£13 16s.; and this sum, left out on trust 
at 3 per cent, produces for the bank 
8 per cent on this invested 6 per cent, 
with a good margin for expenses and 
profit. Now, my Lords, I have touched, 
perhaps, at undue length on this idea, 
having regard, as it has apparently, 
only to the sale and purchase of hold- 
ings; but it may be equally well and as 
successfully applied to giving that in- 
direct compensation, which, I maintain, 
is due to the landlords of Ireland. You 
have merely to substitute the word 
‘‘ mortgagor’ for ‘‘ landlord,” ‘ mort- 
gagee”’ for ‘‘ tenant,” and leave the 
bank in its original position, and the 
suggestions that I have made in my Mo- 
tion will be carried out. That is neces- 
sary because, whatever is done in facili- 
tating the purchase of their holdings by 
tenants, a deadlock will always exist at 
some point where compensation must 
step in to clear the ground and relieve 
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the position. It is on this point I lay 
the most stress; and having drawn, I 
hope, particular attention to the sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness of this 
particular plan, I am prepared to await 
the introduction of something, if pos- 
sible, better, by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I stated in the earlier part of 
my speech that in many instances the 
“margin” or free income had been 
completely cut away by the action of the 
Land Act of 1881, while the ‘pledged 
income” was impaired, or if not im- 
paired much imperilled; so much so 
that if the mortgagees called in their 
loans the estates would have to be sold 
at allhazards. This will shortly take place. 
I do not think that the Judges of the 
Landed Estates Court will be able to re- 
frain much longer from accepting any 
price they can get; for though the 
amendment of the Purchase Clauses 
may lessen the loss in the sale of 
estates, as the tenants getting fairer 
terms from Government may be in- 
clined thereby to give fairer prices, still 
the prices obtained will in no way be 
equal to the actual value of the estates. 
If this loss were caused by act of Pro- 
vidence, or decrease in the letting value 
of the land, or by circumstances outside 
human prevision, I should have no docus 
standi for urging that compensation is 
due; but I maintain, and will produce 
evidence to corroborate my assertion, that 
this loss has been occasioned by the effect 
and action of the Land Act. If I can 
do this—if I can prove this—I will only 
quote the words of the Prime Minister 
regarding compensation, when he said 
during the progress of the Land Law 
Bill, 1881— 

“T do not hesitate to say that if it can be 
shown on clear and definite experience at the 
present time that there is a probability, or if 
after experience should prove that, in fact, ruin 
and heavy loss is likely to be, or has been, 
brought on any class in Ireland by the direct 
effect of this legislation—that is a question we 
ought to look directly in the face.”’ 

We have now had two years’ experience 
of this Land Act, and ‘‘ruin and heavy 
loss’’ has been brought on the land- 
owning class, and the question has to 
te looked directly in the face. I will 
take, in proof of this, a few cases out of 
the many which have been sent to me; 
and when I submit these instances I 
will leave your Lordships to decide 
what loss has been sustained by these 
unfortunate and innocent people. In 
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the selection of these cases I found a 
great difficulty facing me—not a diffi- 
culty in regard to the obtaining of in- 
stances, but rather in the selection of 
the few cases which I shall trouble your 
Lordships with detailing. Unfortu- 
nately, the number of illustrations of 
the effects of the disastrous working of 
the Land Act is but fartoolarge. From 
North, South, East, and West the same 
story comes, telling of disaster and ruin, 
in many cases already fallen, in hun- 
dreds impending. At the outset let me 
quote some facts in regard to estates 
which have been inherited — estates 
which have descended in the line of 
succession to the present owners, against 
whom, let it be noted, no charge of 
‘land jobbery”’ can be made—I mean 
no charge of purchasing land as a mere 
speculation, with a view to raising the 
rents and thereby making money. Let 
me take first the case of an estate situate 
in the County Mayo, the facts con- 
nected with which are, indeed, of a very 
sad character. The present owner, an 
Anglo-Indian merchant, suceeded to the 
property, at the death of his brother, some 
few years ago. At his brother’s death 
this gentleman came from India to enter 
into possession of the property, bringing 
with him a sum of about £4,000, the 
proceeds of many years’ industry. An 
investigation into the state of the de- 
ceased man’s affairs, however, soon 
showed that there were liabilities, 
amounting to almost this figure—£4,000 
—due to pressing creditors. It was ab- 
solutely necessary to pay off these press- 
ing debts at once, and thus was the 
£4,000—the product of many years of 
hard life in India—suddenly swept 
away. The rental of the estate at the 
time—this was prior to the passing of 
the Land Act—was £1,600; but only a 
sum of £424 remained out of it when 
family charges, mortgage interest, &c., 
were paid. With the operation of the 
Land Act, however, came a reduction of 
26% per cent in the rental, and the 
small margin left heretofore; after the 
payment of the charges, was now com- 
pletely cut off. The unfortunate man, 
who, in the ordinary course of events, 
came into the possession of an estate 
which promised him some little income 
for the remainder of his days, and which 
tempted him to pay out his all in the 
hopes of making the future more secure, 
is now absolutely penniless. The an- 
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nuitants refuse to give him a farthing, 
although they have been always paid 
regularly—they had to be paid, no 
matter what happened to the unfortunate 
owner. The Jaw has interfered again, 
and a receiver has been appointed now 
for two years. Penal interest has had 
to be paid to the mortgagee for a debt 
contracted before the present owner 
came into possession ; and as the result 
of all this the property has now been 
put up in the Encumbered Estates 
Court, with little prospect of advan- 
tageous or even justly-priced sale. Such 
are the facts of one of the saddest cases 
which have come under my notice. The 
second I shall quote is that of a property 
situate in the County Tyrone, held by a 
gentleman in trust for his three nieces 
—three young ladies dependent, to a 
great extent, on the rents of their estate 
for their sustenance. The property is 
not avery largeone. The yearly rental, 
prior to the passing of the Land Act, 
was £615. The outgoings in the way 
of charges, &c., amounted to £503, 
leaving a balance of £112. The action 
of the Land Court, however, reduced 
the yearly rental by 18 percent, and now 
the margin remaining after the pay- 
ments—for there is no escape from them 
—is the miserable sum of £8. On this 
estate, I may mention in passing, the 
rents had not been raised for 21 years. 
The next case I shall refer to is that of 
the estate of a magistrate in the County 
Cavan. Like that of which I have just 
spoken, this, too, is a small estate ; but all 
the more so has the operation of the Act 
proved disastrous to the impoverished 
owner. After the passing of the Act the 
rental was reduced 18 per cent, bringing 
down the margin which remained, after 
the annual payments, from £168 to £57. 
The estate was mortgaged, and penal 
interest has since been exacted. A re- 
ceiver was appointed two years ago, and 
for this period not 1d. of rent has been 
received, whilst the expenses of this 
officer have been added to the already 
heavily-itemed charge list. The owner 
cannot see any light in the darkness of 
his position, unless aid be given him 
such as I suggest. I have the details 
of another estate situated in the County 
Limerick, which are equally worthy of 
attention, and with the owner of which 
great sympathy cannot but be felt. The 
rental up to 1881 was £1,116, but has 
since been reduced to £752—something 
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like a reduction of 33 per cent. The 
head rent, annuities, &c., amounted an- 
nually to £346—which left a margin in 
the owner’s hands, prior to the reduc- 
tion, of £770. The interest on a mort- 
gage of £9,000, however, further reduced 
this to £365. When, through the ope- 
ration of the Land Act, the rental was 
brought down from £1,116 to £752, the 
payments of family charges, head rents, 
&c., left but a few shillings—16s. I be- 
lieve—over the sum which would be re- 
quired to pay the mortgage interest. 
Now, to pay this interest would have 
been to leave the owner penniless, and 
for two years and a-half no interest has 
been paid. Penal interest, at the rate 


‘of 54 per cent, is now due, amounting to 


£1,732. Completely ruined, and with 
no chance of being able to do anything 
to obtain the fair value of his property, 
the owner has had to go to the Cape, and 
to send his wife to reside with her father. 
I could quote other cases of a kindred 
kind, equally painful; but I shall only 
trouble your Lordships with another 
ease under this branch. This is the 
ease of a clergyman living in England 
possessed of a small property in the 
County Clare. Up to 1881 this clergy- 
man enjoyed an income of something 
like 25 per cent of his rental after pay- 
ment of mortgage interest, charges, &c., 
which were rather heavy. The opera- 
tion of the Land Act, however, only 
left him with a little over 2 per cent out 
of the 25 per cent. The principal griev- 
ance, however, in this case is in regard 
to the head rent. The property is held 
under a Bishop’s lease on the Disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church. The owner 
was compelled to purchase perpetuity at 
a cost of £2,000. He was requested to 
send in the then rental, and on this basis 
the head rent was fixed. Now, although 
the rental has been reduced 22 per cent, 
the head rent remains at the original 
figure. What wonder is it that he 
should complain bitterly at such action 
as this? Coming now to what I shall 
term the second branch of this portion 
of my subject—the question of estates 
purchased through the Landed Estates 
Court under the titles I have spoken of 
—I shall very rapidly and very shortly 
adduce evidence in support of my state- 
ments. Let me first take the case of 
an estate situated in the County Cork. 

This property consisted of Church lands, 

formerly held from the Ecclesiastical . 
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Commissioners, and now held by sub- | property I this time refer to is situated 


grant in perpetuity under the Crown, 
subject to the yearly rent of £140, and 
tithe rent-charge of £29. The circum- 
stances of the case are a little peculiar. 
The property had been in the present 
owner’s family for five generations when 
it was sold in the Landed Estates Court 
on the petition of an incumbrancer, and 
bought by the present owner. To com- 
plete the purchase a mortgage of £2,000 
had to be arranged for to make up the 
full amount of £7,240. The property 
sold high, it being known that the rents 
had not been altered for generations, 
and the Landed Estates Court rental 
bearing on the face of it a statement 
that ‘‘ the tenants held at very moderate 
rents.” The purchaser, believing he 
had an absolute title to the rents as they 
stood, a schedule of which was set forth 
in his conveyance, was satisfied with his 
income—a bare 4 per cent on the £5,240 
laid out — and never attempted to raise 
the rents. The tenants, however, were 
yearly ones, and they went into the 
Land Court. What happened? It was 
proved that the rents had been the same 
for the last 50 years; and although the 
Chairman of the Sub-Commissioners 
confessed that— 


“The management of the estate had given 
great satisfaction to the tenants,” 
and although ‘allowances had been 
made for improvements, &c.,” still, when 
considering the question of a “fair rent,”’ 
they— 

“Could come to no other conclusion than that 
the tenants on this liberally-managed property 
had been paying too much.” 

Accordingly, they reduced the rents. 
Now, if I were discussing the Motion 
which the noble Duke is about to bring 
on, I would express my opinion rather 
strongly on this mode of procedure; 
but I shall not now deluy here. The 
former rental was £543, and this was 
reduced to £426. The charges in all 
amounted to £334, which left a margin 
of £208 on the former rental, but only 
£91 on the reduced rental. Now, the 
owner had purchased this estate on the 
faith of the most solemn of covenants; 
he is a tenant to the Crown, and holds a 
Parliamentary title to at least £200, yet 
the action of the Crown has reduced 
this to £91. Leaving your Lordships to 
appreciate the significance of these facts, 





in the County Kerry, and was bought 
under an ‘‘indefeasible”’ title from the 
same Court; £33,000 was the amount 
of the purchase money, of which £19,000 
had to be borrowed at over 4 per cent. 
The Land Act followed the purchase, 
and the rents in some cases were re- 
duced 25 per cent—and this on an estate 
with an ‘‘indefeasible title.” The ten- 
ants will not now pay The operation 
of the Land Act has seriously impaired 
the owner’s income. The mortgagee, 
frightened for his loan, has served no- 
tice to call in the mortgage, and for 
money borrowed, on what I may de- 
scribe as the strength of the Crown 
security, the owner is likely to suffer 
terrible loss. One other instance and I 
shall have done these quotations. This 
last case is that of an estate situate in 
County Mayo, bought nine years ago in 
the Landed Estates Court. Like as in 
the previous case, money had to be bor- 
rowed to make up the amount of the 
purchase money. After the purchase 
the rents were reduced 114 per cent, 
and with an unlooked for loss of £34 
per year the present owner had been 
unable to pay off the mortgage. The 
mortgagee, knowing no money was to 
be had, has raised the interest to 6 per 
cent, and the owner states if 8 per cent 
were asked, he could do nothing but 
pay it. These cases need very little, if 
any, comment. They bear upon the face 
of each of them a palpable injustice. I 
could give your Lordships the parti- 
culars of many others; but instances 
accumulate, and in the multiplicity of 
examples the main facts might be lost. 
One other sentence, and I resume my 
general remarks. I have stated that 
the Land Commission do not facilitate, 
but rather impede, sales. In support of 
this I shall simply refer to a case in 
point where an owner communicated 
with the Commission in reference to 
selling his property. The Land Com- 
mission Secretary, in reply, raised a 
question as to the head rent, and placed 
such obstacles in the way of any for- 
warding arrangement whatever, that the 
owner at last dropped the correspon- 
dence, and nothing ever came of the 
matter. Now, my Lords, I think these 
cases prove that the loss is heavy and 
severe, and has been directly brought 
about by the legislation which the Prime 


I shall pass on to another case. The| Minister was referring to when using 
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the words I have just quoted. I may, 
perhaps, be asked how do I propose 
to compensate these ruined incumbered 
owners? I reply, in the words of my 
Motion, by giving them “facilities for 
raising money to pay off mortgages and 
charges.” It would be for the Govern- 
ment to determine the details, and it 
would be for the tribunal which would 
have the carriage of sale and such 
kindred matters to arrange the terms, 
&c., connected with such work. Sucha 
tribunal you have in the Landed Estates 
Court, possessing, as it does, most able 
officers, and all necessary adjuncts, but 
now powerless to act owing to the ‘‘dead- 
lock ’’ I have before referred to. Per- 
haps, my Lords, you will say that this 
is too wide a statement, and I may be 
told I have produced evidence of loss 
and ruin; but I have made no clear, 
direct, or detailed suggestion how to 
remedy that loss, and the words of my 
Motion may be considered to be too 
comprehensive. At the risk, therefore, 
of detaining your Lordships a little 
longer, I will go more into details. Let 
us consider the position of the landlords 
of Ireland before the passing of the Land 
Act of 1881 and subsequently. Now, in 
this consideration, you cannot omit the 
charges to which their estates were and 
are subjected, and the persons entitled 
to these charges. These charges were all 
created at a time when freedom of contract 
existed between landlord and tenant. 
Many of them were created on the faith 
of “‘ indefeasible”’ titles given by law— 
as solemn a contraet as any we know of. 
They were created before the landlords 
were made subject to the control of a 
Court in the management of their 
estates and the fixing of their rents. 
The owners of these charges were, to- 
gether with the landlord, owners of a 
partnership concern, of which he was 
manager. This management has now 
been taken from the landlord, and he 
alone is made to bear the loss, while his 
partner’s position and rights remain un- 
changed. Surely, as in any business 
transaction or concern, loss should be 
borne rateably by all partners, who 
should be compelled to abate, when by 
action other than that of the manager, 
and beyond his control, the returns from 
the business are diminished. The effect, 
intentional or unintentional, of the Land 
Act has been directly or indirectly to 
reduce the rentals and incomes of pro- 
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prietors at least 20 per cent. Now, 
these reductions having been effected, 
the proprietors continue charged with 
the same amount as they were previously. 
The Land Act, if conceived in a just 
spirit, should not have reduced the in- 
come of the landlord only. It should 
have reduced the annual payments 
charged upon that income rateably, that 
is to say—Firstly, tithe rent ; secondly, 
quit rent; thirdly, land improvement 
charges; fourthly, head rents; fifthly, 
jointures and annuities; and, sixthly, 
interest moneys on any mortgages that 
might be on the estate—all should have 
been reduced at the same rate. The 
parties entitled to these amounts, the 
State and the owners of the free and 
pledged income, should have been made 
parties to the results produced by this 
legislation. It may not now be possible 
to deal with the fourth and fifth of these 
—head rents, jointures and annuities— 
as any diminution there might cause 
more ruin than at present. I will there- 
fore omit them from consideration just 
now. ‘The sixth, however — interest 
moneys—can be dealt with; and as this 
charge is intimately bound up with the 
sale and purchase of estates, I maintain 
this is the proper moment for estimating 
the feasibility of dealing with it. Go- 
vernment state their intention of amend- 
ing the Purchase Clauses and thereby 
inducing more sales to tenants. Sup- 
pose they do, and that a general desire 
is manifested both by landlord and 
tenant to divest themselves of the dual 
ownership, and that agreements for sale 
are entered into, we must remember 
there are other parties to the bargain, 
especially in the case of an encumbered 
estate. I allude, of course, to the case 
of mortgagees and those who have a lien 
upon the estate. Take a case in point. 
A landowner may desire to sell to his 
tenant a particular holding more favour- 
ably circumstanced for sale than any 
other on his estate. But this holding 
being subject, with other holdings on 
the same estate, to a mortgage, the 
owner may be met with a refusal on the 
part of the mortgagee to join in the con- 
veyance and take the purchase money in 
part payment of his charge. Or, again. 
Suppose the estate subject to three or 
four different mortgages, one puisne to 
the other, and that the landlords and 
tenants mutually agree to sell on that 
estate, it is more than probable that the 
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last two mortgagees, fearing they may 
not receive the full amount of their 
loan, may use means to render the sale 
abortive and of no value, and thereby 
prohibit the very thing that is calcu- 
lated, above all things, to have a tran- 
quillizing and valuable effect on Ireland 
—namely, an increase in the number of 
proprietors. The necessity and advisa- 
bility of creating these proprietors is, to 
my mind, more pressing now than ever; 
but in attempting to transform the occu- 
pier into the owner the historic words of 
Mr. Bright should be borne in mind 
and amplified. He said at Birmingham, 
in January, 1880, when advocating the 
creation of a yeomanry proprietary— 
“This should be done by a process which 
shall be just, not to the tenant only, but to the 
landlord.” 
Mr. Bright here forgot, apparently, the 
other parties to the transaction—perhaps 
not anticipating then the operations of 
the Land Act of 1881—the State, which 
might interfere and render the sale of the 
land to the tenant absolutely unjust to the 
landlord by vitiating the value of the 
saleable commodity, and the mortgagees, 
on the other hand, who might refuse to 
permit the sale, and thereby cause in- 
justice to both owner and occupier, 
anxious as they might be to come to 
terms. The owner of an encumbered 
estate in Ireland—and most of them are 
more or less encumbered—has now but 
two courses open to him, supposing his 
‘‘free income” to have been seriously 
impaired by; the operation of the Act. 
First, to pay the penal interest, and that 
will surely be exacted by the frightened 
mortgagees, and thereby further re- 
ducing his income; or, on the other 
hand, to attempt to sell his land to the 
tenant, who will naturally not give too 
large a price for what may daily be de- 
ae in value. In the first instance, 
e is very nearly ruined, and is obliged 
to exact the uttermost farthing from his 
tenants, while the enforced residence of 
a genteel pauper can be of no benefit 
to the district. In the second case, the 
ruin is sharp and decisive. Or take a 
worse case. Perhaps, in the first in- 
stance, a receiver is appointed, and the 
remains of his income are frittered away 
in law costs; while, if the second line 
be pursued, and the estate sold at an 
unfair price, as it almost undoubtedly 
would be, the annuitantsand mortgagees 
would take good care to get all they 
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could out of the purchase money, and 
perhaps leave the unfortunate owner 
penniless, as in one of the cases I dealt 
with. There is but one way out of the 
difficulty—Stateinterference on just lines 
to all parties. When this is done, and 
not tillthen, we may expect finality in 
the Land Question. The difficulty has 
arisen entirely through State inter- 
ference; and I maintain if, without de- 
triment to the State or the Treasury 
as representing the taxpayer’s interest, 
such justice can be meted out as is due 
to those aggrieved and interested, it is 
the duty of the State to take action. 
In the words of my Motion— 

“That having regard to the announced in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce a measure to secure greater facilities to 
tenants in Ireland for the purchase of their 
holdings, this House is of opinion that any 
such measure as is proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government should be so framed as to afford to 
those landowners of Ireland who have suffered 
peeuniary loss by the operation of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, facilities for raising 
money to pay off charges affecting their estates 
on as easy terms as would by the said measure 
be secured to purchasing tenants, or compensa- 
tion in respect of such pecuniary loss in any 
way that may be deemed advisable.” 

I have been told that if this were done 
the effect would be to bolster up insol- 
vent owners, giving them, so to speak, 
a new free income on which to borrow. 
I am entirely opposed to any attempt to 
maintain a pauper gentry—a class most 
detrimental to a country’s welfare. 
Surely, loans of State money could be 
allowed only to those who had offered 
to sell their estates to their tenantry at 
fair prices, and were prepared to sell, 
but prevented by the action of the mort- 
gagees, or by the determination of the 
would-be purchasers to exact a one-sided 
bargain. In the case of encumbered 
estates put up for sale, let the State 
offer the land to the tenants through 
the landlord for, say, 20 years’ purchase. 
If the tenants refuse to avail themselves 
of the offer, let the State then advance 
to the landlord sufficient money to clear 
him of his encumbrances or a certain 
portion of them. Again, I am met by 
the statement that the expenditure of 
State money for such a purpose would 
be on too lavish a scale. I distinctly 
deny that statement, and for two valid 
reasons—first, in a most able prelude to 
a work on Sales of Land in Ireland, Mr. 
Fotterell, a gentleman of great expe- 
rience, points out that during 10 years 
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of most active work in the Landed 
Estates Court—from 1865 to 1875— 
when there was a mania for buying 
land in Ireland, £9,237,000 was the 

ross amount of all kinds of property 
sold in that Court—less than £1,000,000 
a-year. Supposing even those facilities 
wero given to which I have referred— 
namely, that plenary powers were given 
to the Land Commission to sell, and the 
methods of procedure were simplified, 
it is not unfair to surmise that not much 
more than £2,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty could by any possibility pass 
through that Court in the year. My 
second reason is that as soon as it would 
become known that Government could 
and would come to the rescue if neces- 
sary, confidence would be restored, and 
those who had lent, and trembled for 
their loans, would feel secure against 
panic. Then, again, I am told—and, 
indeed, was asked by one of our leading 
statesmen—‘‘ What right had poor Ire- 
land to ask rich England for advances 
for such purposes?” I answered then, 
as I answer now—“‘ Ireland as long as 
she remains an integral portion of the 
United Kingdom, is entitled to claim 
from the National Exchequer money 
that may be safely used for the benefit 
of her people of any class.” But, per- 
haps, I may be met with the question 
of safety or security for the advance, 
whatever that may be. I say at once, 
utilize some financial scheme, such as 
“R. O'H.” has worked out, and the 
security to the State is guaranteed. 
You can advance by his plan money 
to the landlords to pay off their 
charges with equal safety as to tenants 
to purchase their holdings. You need 
only convert ‘‘ tenant” to ‘‘ landlord,” 
“landlord” to ‘‘ mortgagee,”’ and leave 
“bank” in its normal position. The 
percentages they would leave in pledge 
would be the same as when the ques- 
tion of purchase was being settled, and, 
as in the previous case, the effect would 
be to benefit all. Every year as it passes 
away increases the benefit of the loan to 
the recipient, it being a terminable an- 
nuity; while, at the same time, it 
diminishes the liability of the bank and 
augments as well the value of the se- 
curity to the State. Now, my Lords, I 
come to the first, second, and third of 
the charges which I have enumerated— 
these portions of the pledged income 
which I called tithe and quit rents and 
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land improvement charges. I shall not 
refer at great length to these matters, 
but shall speak of them as points where 
the compensation alluded to in the 
second part of my Motion may be in- 
directly given. I take them as instances 
of what compensation can be given to 
owners of unencumbered estates as op- 
posed to owners of encumbered estates 
who may have suffered equally. The 
State, my Lords, having brought about 
this legislation, and being the party 
affected under these three heads, and 
having control over its own legislation, 
should now try to remedy the inequali- 
ties caused by the legislation, and in 
remedying these should so adjust thethree 
charges I speak of as to make them 
stand at 20 per cent less then they are 
at present, more especially when the re- 
duction can be effected without loss by 
lengthening the periods during which 
the lesser amounts would be payable. 
Take the case of the tithe rent-charge. 
This is a rent-charge having priority 
over all other charges. The occupier, 
who originally paid it, was relieved of 
it, and it was placed on the shoulders 
of the owner, the State finding it diffi- 
cult to collect. These owners were given 
as a bribe a quarter of it for its collec- 
tion, but were empowered to add the 
expense of the collection to their rental ; 
or, in other words, to raise their rental 
to cover the cost of collection. It was 
computed on the value of the land, in 
those days when wheat was at a very 
high price, and when freedom of con- 
tract prevailed. Septennial valuations 
were to be made, and payments esti- 
mated accordingly. These valuations 
were never taken, and the tithe rent is 
the same as it was in 1869, when it was 
sequestrated from the uses for which it 
was originally intended—that is, the 
sustentation of the Irish Church—and 
was applied by the State to lay purposes 
of all kinds. The quit rent and land 
improvement charges practically repre- 
sent the interest which the State re- 
ceives on some originally estimated 
capital value of the land. The State 
by its own action has lessened that value 
20 per cent, or handed that amount of 
value over to other persons than the 
original owner. It should, therefore, 
in all justice and equity, reduce the in- 
terest it receives by 20 per cent, that 
being the amount it has depreciated 
the capital value. The question of land 
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improvement charges I will not go into 
fully. 1t can be dealt with more fitly 
when the Motion of the noble Duke 
comes on, when I think I shall be pre- 
pared to show that drainage charges are 
now still extracted from the the unfortu- 
nate owner, when the value of the rental 
of the land on which the charges are 
allocated has been seriously diminished 
by the action of the Court. My Lords, 
I fear I have detained you at great 
length. I have, however, I trust, proved 
that heavy loss has been caused to 
owners of Irish land by the operation of 
the Land Act, and that compensation 
may be claimed with all fairness. I hope 
I have proved to your Lordships that the 
question, which the Prime Minister was 
prepared to look in the face, is now be- 
fore you, and must be met. The amend- 
ment of the Purchase Clauses, and com- 
pensation to the ruined owners, should 
run hand in hand, and give that finality 
to the Land Question which the noble 
Marquess now governing in Canada (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) so propheti- 
cally warned this House the present 
Land Act would never give. Even the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
argued upon this question from the 
same standpoint, when he said, referring 
to the Purchase Clauses, on the 27th of 
April, 1881— 

‘We believe that it is in that direction 

alone that permant improvement in the condi- 
tion of Ireland can be obtained.”’ 
That the Prime Minister himself con- 
templated some such demand I gather 
from his speech on the Motion of Mr. 
W. H. Smith in the other House re- 
specting the Purchase Clauses, when he 
said, in reference to the scheme pro- 
pounded by Mr. Smith— 

“ Upon the scheme itself, I can give no opi- 
nion now, except this—that it may be possible 
to frame a plan which may take the form of an 
Irish Fund, and, at the same time, not be per- 


manently disassociated from the Consolidated 
Fund.”’ 


Now is the moment for the introduction 
of some such scheme. You have the 
expressed desire on all sides to see more 
proprietors created in Ireland. You have 
tested, by experience, the hardship and 
ruin brought about by the action of the 
Land Act; and you have a financial 
deadlock existing in Ireland which, un- 
less the State interferes, will bring in- 
evitable ruin on many thousands of your 
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fellow-countrymen. These men—these 
owners of property—were acquitted by 
the Prime Minister when he introduced 
the Land Act. Why are they mulcted 
in 20 per cent of their incomes if they 
have committed no crime? I abjure 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to look this 
great question boldly and squarely in 
the face. It is no Party cry; it is no 
question of creed or class. The im- 
poverished owner in Ireland has suffered 
equally, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
Peer or peasant proprietor. The trader 
who has converted his hard-earned money 
into fee-simple estate, bought in the 
Landed Estates Court, and held under 
the Crown—under as solemn a deelara- 
tion as man can make—stands on the 
same footing, and has suffered equally 
as bad, as the squire whose property has 
descended to him through long genera- 
tions. All have fared alike. The re- 
sults which I complain of were, I as- 
sume, unanticipated. If they were, it is 
the duty of the State to meet them, now 
that they have arisen. If I cannot say 
that they were unanticipated, I am 
obliged to say that they were unprovided 
for. If this be so, provision should now, 
and can, be made to alleviate the posi- 
tion of those rent-owners—not guilty, 
yet sentenced; acquitted, yet condemned. 

Moved, “That having regard to the an- 
nounced intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure to secure greater 
facilities to tenants in Ireland for the purchaso 
of their holdings, this House is of opinion that 
any such measure as is proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should be so framed as to 
afford to those landowners of Ireland who havo 
suffered pecuniary loss by the operation of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, facilities for 
raising money to pay off charges affecting their 
estates on as easy terms as would by the said 
measure be secured to purchasing tenants, or 
compensation in respect of such pecuniary loss 
in any way that may be deemed advisable.”’— 
(The Lord Castletown.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
very much regretted that, his noble 
Friend the Lord President of the Coun- 
ceil (Lord Carlingford), who was better 
acquainted with that question than he 
was, being unavoidably absent, it de- 
volved on him to give such an answer 
as he could to the speech of the noble 
Lord. And, in the first place, so far 
from complaining in any way of that 
speech, he had listened with the greatest 
pleasure, as he was sure the whole 
House had done, to the perfectly calm, 
temperate, and, at the same time, ad- 
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mirably clear manner in which the noble 
Lord had treated a difficult and some- 
what thorny subject. With regard to 
the statement contained in the Motion 
as to the Government having announced 
their intention to introduce a measure 
for the amendment of the Purchase 
Ciauses of the Irish Land Act, he could 
only say that the Government had 
pledged themselves to bring forward a 
measure on that subject; and it would 
be obvious to the noble Lord and the 
Tlouse that he could not now enter into 
details in reference to that question. He 
would only remark, in regard to one 
particular point on which the noble 
Lord laid stress—namely, the import- 
ance of reducing the intricacy of con- 
veyancing and the costs of obtaining the 
sale of estates—that the Irish Govern- 
ment were fully sensible of the im- 
portance which all must feel of that 
being done, and, whatever measure was 
adopted, he did not hesitate to say that 
ought to form one branch of it. He 
now came to the more immediate sub- 
ject of the Motion, which was to the 
effect that in conjunction with the facili- 
ties to be offered for the sale and pur- 
chase of estates some compensation 
should be secured to landlords who had 
suffered direct loss from the operation 
of the Land Act. The noble Lord had 
quoted a variety of cases in which they 
must, no doubt, all feel great sympathy 
with those who had suffered by the re- 
duction of rent; but, with respect to 
particular cases, no general inference 
could be safely deduced from them. No 
doubt there had been a considerable re- 
duction of rent in Ireland. That re- 
duction, he believed, amounted to an 
average of 19 per cent. With reference 
to the manner in which that loss had 
been caused, the noble Lord had laid 
great stress on the hardship thus in- 
volved to those landlords who had ob- 
tained an indefeasible Parliamentary 
title to their estates. That indefeasible 
title, however, did not refer to the rent, 
but to the possession of the land against 
adverse claimants. The Government 
gave no guarantee, and could give no 
guarantee, that the rents should remain 
at a particular amount; but gave the 
buyers an indefeasible and complete 
title to the land. Then he was not pre- 
pared to admit that that average loss of 
19 per cent on rents in Ireland had been 
caused by the Land Act. If the Go- 
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vernment had stepped in for some rea- 
son of policy of its own, and without 
there being any difficulty on the part of 
the landlords in obtaining their rents, 
and had simply said—‘‘ We think it 
necessary to pass an Act that will have 
the effect of reducing rent,” and if in 
that case there had been no compensa- 
tion given for such reduction, that would 
have been confiscation. But the actual 
case, as he looked on it, was something 
entirely different from that. There arose 
a state of things in Ireland—it was not 
now his duty, nor was it necessary, to 
inquire through whose fault—of the 
most dangerous description. An agrarian 
movement prevailed of so serious a 
character that not only were the land- 
lords unable to get their rents punctually 
paid, but there was a very serious possi- 
bility that they would get no rent at all. 
In that position of affairs the Govern- 
ment of this country went to Parliament, 
and proposed that there should be a 
new law with regard to landed estates 
in Ireland, by which the rent should be 
fixed by a tribunal, instead of being left 
to be fixed simply by the landlords and 
tenants together; and they entertained 
the hope that in that manner they would 
be able to restore to the landlords the 
powers they had lost of obtaining any- 
thing like reasonable rents for their pro- 
perty, and able at the same time to 
restore, to some extent, tranquillity to 
Ireland. He maintained that the ob- 
jects which the Government had in view, 
which were not injurious but beneficial 
to the landlords, had to a large extent 
been attained. He was assured that at 
present rents were very fairly paid in 
Ireland generally; and through the ope- 
ration, largely, no doubt, of the strong 
measures of repression which it was the 
duty of the Government to take, but 
partly, also, he hoped, through the 
new arrangement with regard to the 
position of tenants, Ireland was in a 
state of very much greater tranquillity. 
He could not admit that the Go- 
vernment of this country had inflicted 
a loss on the Irish landlords for which 
it was bound to compensate them with 
money taken from the taxpayers of this 
country. He said, on the contrary, that 
the Government had stepped in and 
saved the landlords from ruin. The 
noble Lord on the Cross Bench said the 
landlords had been ruined by the action 
of the Government. He challenged and 
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contradicted that assertion, maintaining 
that the Government had saved them 
from ruin; and, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment were not called upon in any 
Way, upon any grounds of morality or 
fair dealing, to compensate the landlords 
for a loss which was not caused by the 
Government, but caused by other rea- 
sons, and which the Government had 
sought, as far as it was in its power, to 
mitigate. The noble Lord laid down 
the principle which had at first sight the 
appearance of fairness— namely, that 
there ought to have been a pro ratd re- 
duction of all charges on the land; but 
that principle had never been acted 
upon, as far as he knew, in any of their 
dealings with land. In England there 
had been a reduction of rent owing partly 
to the same causes which had operated 
in Ireland, because in Ireland also the 
effects of bad harvests had been felt. 
The reduction of rent in his own part of 
England had, in many instances, far ex- 
ceeded 20 per cent; and he was sorry to 
say that the landowners there had not 
the least prospect of being able to look 
to the Government, or to any other 
authority, to help them in their diffi- 
culties. It would be a most direct and 
absolute interference with all the rights 
of property to say, when a man had ad- 
vanced money on the distinct condition 
that he was to receive the first portion that 
was available, and was not to be brought 
in as acommon creditor with the landlord, 
that he should be treated as a common 
creditor with the landlord, and that they 
should pro ratd reduce that which he had 
the first claim upon. His position, then, 
in regard to that matter was this—that 
that loss which had been undoubtedly 
suffered by the landlords of Ireland was 
made up of different elements. A por- 
tion of it was, no doubt, due to the gene- 
ral depression of agriculture; and an- 
other portion was due to the unfortunate 
and disturbed condition of the country, 
to the utter want of confidence between 
different classes, and to an agrarian 
movement of a serious character. But 
it could not be argued that any portion 
of this loss had been caused by the Act 
in the sense that if it had not passed the 
landlords would not have suffered this 
loss. His belief was that if the Act had 
not been passed the landlords would 
have suffered a much greater loss; and, 
although he sympathized with them, yet 


when they came to treat this as a great 
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State matter, in which it was argued 
that the State should come forward to 
relieve a whole class by State money, he 
felt himself unable to admit the main 
proposition on which the noble Lord had 
rested his case. He had no doubt the 
landlords were perfectly sincere in their 
complaints of the Land Commissioners ; 
but it was a fact that the tenants also 
were of opinion that the Commissioners 
acted against them and in favour of the 
landlords. When both sides complained, 
it might reasonably be concluded that 
the Commissioners were impartial. He 
thought, with reference to the special 
cases mentioned by the noble Lord, that 
a tribunal should have the power of say- 
ing whether the security offered for the 
purchase was sufficient. He really had 
nothing more to say in answer to what 
the noble Lord had brought forward, 
except to repeat that the Government 
were exceedingly sensible of the neces- 
sity of bringing forward a Bill to amend 
the Purchase Clauses, and that they 
would do so with a double object—first, 
to increase the number of freeholders in 
Ireland for the sake of the peace and 
happiness of the country; and, secondly, 
to offer such facilities for the purchase 
of land as to enable landlords who 
desired to dispose of their estates to 
dispose of them on fair terms. To 
that extent the Government agreed 
with the noble Lord; but they could 
hold out no hope that they would go 
to the extent the noble Lord desired 
in relieving landlords of the mortgages 
which pressed upon their estates. He 
should, therefore, be unable to assent to 
the noble Lord’s Resolution. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that what was at the back of the noble 
Earl’s argument, and at the back of the 
arguments of the supporters of the Irish 
Land Act, was that it was not in any 
way an exceptional Act. He must take 
exception tothat view. His noble Friend 
(Lord Castletown) would never have 
come to their Lordships’ House with the 
principle he had advocated unless he 
was prepared to prove that the Irish 
Land Act was an exceptional Act, not 
only in its conception, but in its opera- 
tion. Indeed, that was acknowledged 
on all hands. It was acknowledged by 
the Prime Minister, who said at the 
time that the measure could only be 
justified by exceptional circumstances. 
Surely, then, his noble Friend was per- 
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fectly justified in taking this ground— 
that this was an exceptional case, and 
one for which an exceptional remedy 
ought to be provided. The noble Earl 
thought that much of the state of Ire- 
land was due to bad seasons ; but he (the 
Earl of Donoughmore) was not satisfied 
that that was so, as the last four or five 
years in Ireland had been good. In 
England the seasons were against the 
farmers, and there had been a reduction 
of rents to about 10 per cent, which 
would probably be paid when the sea- 
sons were better. The reduction in Ire- 
land was not according to the same 
ratio, and rents there would never be 
raised. His contention was that the 
reduction in Ireland was due to the dis- 
turbed state of the country, combined 
with the effect the Land Act had upon 
the tenants. With regard to the ques- 
tion of a peasant proprietary, he was 
not sure that it would be an unmixed 
blessing to Ireland, or to any country ; 
but he was convinced that any attempt 
to create a peasant proprietary in Ire- 
land ought to be made by the most 
careful and capable means. In the pre- 
sent state of Ireland the project seemed 
to him to be practicably impossible. 
The existing land block in Ireland re- 
acted upon every industry in the coun- 
try. That block in the land market was 
caused by the fact that the tenants either 
knew, or were persuaded, that some day 
or other the land would have to be sold 
for next to nothing. All that was asked 
of their Lordships in the Motion was 
that by some such machinery as sug- 
gested, the landlords might be able to 
go into the market and deal with their 
tenants on fair terms. He failed to see 
what particular good the Land Act had 
done—it had certainly not improved the 
position of the landlords, and it had as 
yet done very little for the tenants, be- 
eause he thought they would in future 
be hampered by the enormous tenant 
right which the Act created. All that 
was now asked was that the Government 
should look at this matter in a fair and 
impartial spirit. 

Tuz Marquess or WATERFORD: 
I have listened with great attention to 
the speech of my noble Friend on the 
Cross Benches (Lord Castletown), and 
I think he has made out an excellent 
and unanswerable case for compensation 
in some form or other for the Irish land- 
lords. There is not the slightest doubt 
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that they have suffered most acutely 
from the effects of the Act of 1881; that 
in cases where they have been ae 
upon margins the reduction, whic 

should have been distributed over the 
whole estate, has fallen upon the margin, 
in many instances sweeping the whole 
of it away. It is unnecessary for me 
now to quote from the speeches of Minis- 
ters, who, at the time of the passing of 
the Land Act, prophesied to us the good 
effects of that measure upon the land- 
lord’s interest in his estate, and assured 
us that if confiscation could be proved 
compensation should be given. My 
Lords, confiscation has been proved over 
and over again. It has been proved 
to-day in the able speech of my noble 
Friend, and it is now high time that the 
Government took some steps to redeem 
the pledges which they have made. I 
shall not attempt to bring forward a 
proposal as to how this compensation 
could be awarded, or, in other words, 
how those landlords, who have been re- 
duced almost to ruin in the manner I 
have described, are to be saved by the 
Government. There have been numerous 
plans suggested as to how loans at a 
cheap rate of interest might be raised ; 
and perhaps the Government may see 
their way to adopt some one of these 
proposals, and tide those unfortunate 
landlords over their present difficulties. 
The Motion of my noble Friend refers 
also to the very much larger question of 
purchase; and whatever may be done 
to relieve the unfortunate landlords I 
have referred to, the Purchase Clauses 
must be made workable before there is 
any chance of success. We are informed 
that a Bill dealing with this subject is to 
be introduced by the Government very 
shortly; and I sincerely trust that this 
may not only be a real measure of relief 
for those landlords whose properties 
must be sold, and who are unable to 
find a purchaser at present, but that it 
may also be a long step in the direction 
of solving the whole Irish difficulty. 
At the time the Land Act was passing 
through your Lordships’ House, I ven- 
tured to point out that there were certain 
clauses in the measure which had been 
put into it for the purpose of ornament ; 
that they might look very well, and at 
the same time be sufficiently plausible to 
catch the votes of those who had hobbies 
on the subjects contained in them; but 
that, by anyone who knew the true 
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position of affairsin Ireland, by anyone 
who could with any success calculate the 
effects of the Act upon the agricultural 

opulation of that country, they would 
be looked upon as perfectly unworkable. 
My Lords, I was taken to task by noble 
Lords opposite, and by the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack, for this 
statement; and it was also pointed out 
by the Marquess of Hartington that the 
Fair Rent Clauses of the Act itself were 
merely a modus vivendi to enable those 
other clauses to come into operation ; 
but I think it has been proved beyond 
any manner of doubt that, notwith- 
standing the statements of noble Lords 
opposite and the prophecies of the Mar- 
quess of Hartington, what I then fore- 
told has actually come to pass; and the 
clauses relating to emigration, the re- 
clamation of waste lands, and the estab- 
lishment of a peasant proprietary are, 
in their present form, entirely inopera- 
tive. We have been over and over 
again informed by the Government that. 
they are in favour of establishing a 
peasant proprietary; but they are in 
favour of doing it in as cheap and as 
nasty a manner as is possible. The fact 
that they are about to introduce a Bill 
for the Improvement of the Purchase 
Clauses proves that they admit failure ; 
but now the question is, whether they 
are thoroughly aware of the reasons 
why the Purchase Clauses are now 
entirely unworkable? We all have 
heard of the argument that the present 
condition of an Irish tenant is very much 
against his being prepared to pay more 
money in the shape of an annual instal- 
ment for a certain number of years than 
he has been accustomed to pay for rent. 
We also know that the agitators never 
at any time had more the ear of the 
ate than at present, and that they 

ave been encouraging the tenants of 
Ireland to believe that they will get their 
land for nothing. I would remind the 
noble Earl that he stated that the 
tenants were equally dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Courts as well as the 
landlords; but I would point out that 
the tenants are dissatisfied simply be- 
cause they expected to get their land for 
nothing. They found that the present 
Government were squeezable; and it is 
evident that they intend to squeeze them 
still further with a view to obtaining 
their land for nothing. These facts have 
operated against the working of the 
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Purchase Clauses. But there are other 
reasons existing, which, penbepe, the 
Government may not be aware of, that 
are calculated to render their scheme 
entirely abortive; and among them is 
the fact that the Land Commission has, 
in addition to its other duties, the sale 
of land to tenants placed in its charge, 
There is every reason why the Land 
Commission should be the very worst 
medium between landlord and tenant 
for the purpose of bringing about sales, 
In the first place, I would like to point 
out that it cannot give a title without 
going to a great deal of unnecessary ex- 
pense, and after that expense has been 
incurred, the title which can thus be 
obtained from the Land Commission 
Court is not nearly as good as the Parlia- 
mentary title, which can be obtained 
from the Landed Estates Court at less 
cost. Then, again, there is nobody in 
Ireland who can believe that the Land 
Commission Court is an absolutely im- 
partial tribunal in regard to the sale of 
land. Its duties prove that it is not so. 
It acts for the tenant. Its duty is to 
buy land for the tenant out and out, to 
dispose of it to him again without 
making any profit, or to see that the 
number of years’ purchase given, three- 
fourths of which will be advanced by 
the Treasury, should be as small as 
possible, so as to leave a very large 
margin for the security of the Govern- 
ment loan. It is acting for the Govern- 
ment and for the tenant, but not for the 
landlord. It has to buy as cheaply as 
possible from the landlord for the other 
two parties, and in either case acts in 
the direction of depreciating the land- 
lord’s interests. It has such enormous 
powers at its command that it can prac- 
tically force any landlord who is obliged 
by his creditors to sell to part with his 
property almost at its own price. In the 
first place, it may have cut down the 
rents, thereby reducing the purchase 
money; and even then, if the landlord 
and tenant should have agreed upon a 
certain number of years’ purchase, it 
may refuse to sanction the advance of 
three-fourths of the price agreed on— 
though the sale is bond fide—if it thinks 
the tenant might have got the holding 
cheaper, although the Government will 
have the additional security of the 
tenant’s interest in his holding. The 
result is that if the landlord be obliged 
by his mortgagees to sell his estate the 
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Land Commission, in its double capacity 
acting for the Government and for the 
tenant, can whittle down the purchase 
money to something far below the true 
market price. There are many instances 
which prove beyond contradiction that 
this is actually taking place—notably, 
for example, on the estate of Mr. John 
Bury, and also on the Oostello Estate. 
Therefore, as long as the Land Com- 
mission has the carriage of sales, in 
every case where a landlord or mort- 
gagee can hold on by any possible 
means, he will not hand his property 
over to be sacrificed at something far 
less than the market value. I hear on 
all sides in Ireland that the Land Com- 
mission is one of the chief causes of the 
dead-lock in the sale of estates, and is 
acting in a manner entirely opposed to 
the spirit of the Act which it was em- 
bodied to carry out. It is curious, when 
one hears so much said by the sup- 
porters of the present Government as to 
the necessity of encouraging the transfer 
of land, that, in Ireland, where of all 
countries that encouragement is most 
needed, the Government officials should 
be doing all in their power to prevent 
the sale and purchase of estates. Then, 
again, the Land Commission have no 
power to apportion head rents in a 
country where head rents are the rule, 
which of itself is sufficient, without any 
other reason, to prevent the Purchase 
Clauses being worked. Last year, in 
calling your Lordships’ attention to the 
Report and Evidence taken before the 
Committee appointed to investigate the 
working of the Land Act, I took the 
liberty of suggesting that, as there was 
already a Court in Ireland charged with 
the exclusive duty of the sale of land, 
and also had all the machinery at its com- 
mand, with extraordinary legal powers 
of carrying out sales in the cheapest, 
most expeditious, and most satisfactory 
manner, without bias one way or the 
other, and at the present moment de- 
prived of its legitimate work by the 
effects of the dead-lock produced by the 
Land Act, that it should be made use of 
for the purpose of rendering the Pur- 
chase Clauses workable. The Landed 


Estates Court has far better opportunities 
of assessing the true value of estates, and 
so preventing frauds being committed on 
the Government, than any other Court 
in Ireland, because upon all sales the 
value of the property must be fully gone 
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into, and all parties interested come 
before it. It is accustomed, too, in 
declarations of title, to ascertain the 
value of the property, and, in addition, 
all previous transactions and dealings 
with the estate are in its possession for 
reference. It alone has power to give a 
title which will stand against all comers. 
It alone can apportion head rents; to it 
alone must incumbrancers come in the 
first instance to have their securities 
realized ; and if a sale to tenants is now 
effected by the Land Oommission, 
having been obliged to purchase the 
property in the Landed Estates Court, 
two distinct sets of law costs are incurred, 
two distinct sets of officials are called 
into action, when the matter might far 
more easily and economically have been 
arranged without the intervention of a 
second tribunal. Then, again, I may 
also mention that the Land Commission 
cannot buy direct from the landlord un- 
less all the incumbrancers are parties to 
the conveyance, and even then difficul- 
ties may arise as to the apportionment 
of the purchase money among the mort- 
gagees; whereas the Landed Estates 
Court does not require the consent of 
the incumbrancers, but sells to the 
highest bidder, holding the purchase 
money ; then calls on the incumbrancers 
to substantiate their claims to it. I 
cannot understand why this Court is 
passed over; why you are not making 
use of it. It is doing absolutely nothing 
at this moment. It has a most excellent 
Judge—one of the most efficient in Ire- 
land—at the head of it, and it has a 
staff of most able officials. The duty of 
carrying out the Purchase Clauses could 
be satisfactorily performed by this Court, 
and at very little expense; and I do not 
understand why it should be iutrusted 
to a Court which is most unfitted for it, 
and which has few of the powers abso- 
lutely indispensable for its proper dis- 
charge. In a Bill before the other House 
it is proposed to give these powers to a 
solicitor which are now exercised by a 
Judge of high standing in Ireland, and 
which are really very dangerous powers 
for the granting of titles to land, unless 
the matter is well gone into and sifted 
by a person in whom the greatest confi- 
dence can be placed, and likely to be 
productive of very serious difficulties. 
Why should you bring a third party 
into the business? The Land Commis- 
sion Court has not the power; but the 
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Landed Estates Court has. The lower 
Commission Court is already overbur- 
dened with work, and the other day a 
Supplementary Estimate was required 
to meet its expenses. The cost might 
- be enormously reduced if only the work 
were transferred from a tribunal which 
has proved its incapacity to a tribunal 
which has every chance of carrying it out 
with success. Speaking of expenses, I 
should like to ask whether there is any 
chance of the expenses of the Land Court 
being reduced? It is most undesirable 
to have a number of Sub-Commissioners 
holding office at the discretion of the 
Party in power. That produces an in- 
jurious effect upon the action of the tri- 
bunal; and I think it is a matter of im- 
portance that the Sub-Commissioners 
should have the same status as the 
Judges of the land. They have most im- 
portant duties imposed upon them, and 
there is no appeal from them except tothe 
Chief Commissioners. I heard rumours 
in Dublin yesterday of the sort of Bill 
we are likely tohave. I have been told 
that the Bill will propose to exact a local 
- and I believe from Boards of 

uardians or from the Local Government 
Board. The defects which the Land 
Commission has for carrying out sales 
will be increased if the local guarantee 
is admitted, because you will be merely 
substituting a Board of Purchasers for 
the present tribunals. The faults of the 
Land Commissioners are that they are 
acting solely for the tenant, and that 
through defects of construction they are 
not able to do what they ought to bring 
about—sales. The Boards of Guardians 
are composed of the tenant farmers, 
and the Local Boards are similarly com- 
posed. They will be the purchasers. 
I should like to ask the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Kimberley) whether he 
would like to have the number of years’ 
purchase of his property assessed by the 
— who are going to buy it? A 
ocal guarantee is asked for; that is 
exactly what the Bill will do ; but it will 
turn out even much worse than before. 
I would prefer the Land Commission to 
carry out the sales rather than that the 
number of years’ purchase should be 
fixed by the very men who are going 
to buy my estate. I sincerely hope some- 
thing will be done for the unfortunate 
Irish landlord, who has been so patheti- 
cally alluded to by my noble Friend on 
the Cross Benches; and as a means to 


The Marquess of Waterford 
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that end I hope the Purchase Clauses in 
the Bill will be dealt with in a truly libe- 
ral manner. The acknowledged blots 
ought to be swept away, and the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of last 
year as to the advances to tenants and 
as to the length of time for the repay- 
ment carried out. I believe that you 
can do little permanent good whatever 
scheme you adopt, whether it is my 
noble Friend’s scheme or any other. 
You will do little permanent good to the 
Irish landlords unless you make the 
Purchase Clauses workable, and so re- 
move the existing dead-lock. Looking 
deeper into the Irish question, I do not 
think we shall see a true solution of the 
Trish difficulty unless you take some 
means to largely increase the number of 
occupying owners in Ireland. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, it 
appeared to him that the suggestion of 
his noble Friend on the Cross Bench 
(Lord Castletown), as far as he under- 
stood it, did not involve the conse- 
quences which were anticipated by the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
India (the Earl of Kimberley). The 
noble Earl objected to an appeal being 
made to the British taxpayer to assist 
the landowners of Ireland; but, as he 
understood his noble Friend, he did not 
desire that any appeal should be made 
to the British taxpayer. All that his 
noble Friend suggested was that facili- 
ties should be given by the Government 
for money to be obtained to carry out 
the various schemes which he had laid 
before the House. That appeared to him 
to be a very different thing, and not to 
be open to the objections that had been 
urged by the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for India. As was generally done in 
these debates, the noble Earl had again 
alluded to the fact that renis had been 
reduced in England also. They all 
knew that perfectly well. But, surely, 
everyone in that House, and outside it, 
must recognize the complete difference 
between the reductions which had taken 
place in England and those which had 
taken place in Ireland. A great many 
of their Lordships, who owned property 
in Ireland, possessed property in Eng- 
land also; but though they were most 
anxious that assistance should be given 
to the impoverished landlords in Ire- 
land, and thought that, in justice, they 
were entitled to have that assistance 
given to them from the State, yet they 
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would never dream of asking for any- 
thing of the kind in reference to Eng- 
land. The cases were totally different. 
The reductions in England had been 
made voluntarily, and were due to 
natural causes, and the necessities 
arising therefrom. Then, a landowner in 
this country might take the land into 
his own hands and farm it if he liked. 
In fact, he could do what he liked with 
regard to his own land. Further, they 
all knew perfectly well that in many 
cases it was very difficult to let land— 
things had been so bad. In Ireland, on 
the contrary, they found that rents were 
reduced, although people were com- 
peting for it. The noble Earl also ap- 
peared to think that, in the case of 
owners who had received an indefeasible 
title from the Landed Estates Court, no 
hardship was involved in their having 
had their rents reduced. He said that 
they merely bought the estates, and did 
not buy them subject to any particular 
rent. That, of course, was true. They 
bought them with perfect right to obtain 
any rent they could get; but the Go- 
vernment introduced and passed an Act 
which limited their right to obtain what 
they could. In the cases of England and 
Treland, therefore, the reduction of rents 
which had taken place were so dis- 
similar that it was quite useless to in- 
troduce any parallel. He thought that 
the landowning class in Ireland de- 
served great sympathy. They deserved 
more than that. They deserved, at 
least, justice. They had their incomes 
largely reduced by the action of the 
State. But that was notall. The action 
of the State unsettled the whole basis of 
society in the country. It disturbed 
men’s minds; and the only way in which 
anything like satisfaction could be made 
would be for the State to show that al- 
though it thought fit to interfere and to 
determine the value of the commodity, 
yet, if that caused hardship, injustice, 
and loss it would interfere again to see 
the loss made good. The question was 
a larger one than that involved in the 
position of the landlords themselves. 
Nothing could be worse to a country 
than the existence of an impoverished 
landowning class. They could do no 
earthly good. They could not manage 
their property in a way conducive to the 
advantage or the welfare of the country; 
and he maintained that it was the duty 
of the Government in this case to do 
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anything they possibly could in order to 
ameliorate the condition of the land- 
owners in Ireland, who had been re- 
duced to their present lamentable con- 
dition by the action of the State. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN, in asking 
leave to withdraw the Motion, stated 
that he had proposed to make no de- 
mand whatever upon the taxpayer. He 
did not regard the explanation of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) as 
satisfactory. He ventured to hope that 
the Government would reconsider the 
question in no hostile spirit. He was 
compelled to say that he should reserve 
to himself a perfect right to raise this 
question again, and fight the fight to 
the bitter end. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF BERBER. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
as to the correctness of Reuter’s tele- 
gram which appeared in yesterday’s 
Observer and in this morning’s news- 
papers, which says, dated— 

“ Cairo, April 26,8 p.m.—The reply of the 
British Government to the proposal to send an 
expedition to Berber has been received. It says 
that such an expedition is impossible at present, 
and could not, in fact, start for four months 
hence ;”’ 
and, if correct, whether there is any 
objection to stating upon what grounds 
such an expedition is deemed impos- 
sible ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
may be satisfactory to your Lordships 
to know that the Papers which have 
been laid upon the Table of the House 
this evening upon this subject, and 
which will be in your Lordships’ hands 
early next week, contain the instructions 
which Her Majesty’s Government have, 
upon their own responsibility, thought 
it right to send. 


ORUELTY TO ANIMALS ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL | H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Cruelty to Animals Acts 
—Was presented by The Lord Batrour; read 
1s, (No. 74.) : 

House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock, 
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Tuesday, 29th April, 1884. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—Committee—Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) [120]—r.P. 
Committee— Report—Fisheries (Ireland) * [27]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—-9—— 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD 
RAILWAY BILL. 
INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MAYNE rose to move an Instruc- 
tion to the Select Committee to which 
this Bill had been referred. 

Mr. FINDLATER rose to a point of 
Order. He wished to know whether it 
was competent for the hon. Member, 
being a member of the Corporation of 
Dublin, who had petitioned against the 
Bill, and whose locus standi had been 
established, to move an Instruction to 
the Committee to protect the rights and 
interests of the Corporation of Dublin? 
He also wished to know whether it was 
competent for the hon. Member to move 
that a power should be conferred upon 
a Committee which they already pos- 
sessed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I understand 
the question of Order put to me by the 
hon. Member, it divides itself into two 
ly ig whether the hon. Mem- 

er for Tipperary, being a member of 
the Corporation of Dublin, is entitled to 
take the step he has now taken in 
regard to this Bill. Upon that point 
my opinion is clear—namely, that the 
fact of his being a member of the Cor- 
pees of Dublin does not prevent him 

rom taking the action he is now taking. 
As to the Instruction to the Committee 
being in the nature of the reference of 
a point they have already power to 
deal with, I draw a distinction between 
a Committee on a Private Bill and Com- 
mittees of this House. The Instruction 
to the Select Committee now about to 
be moved by the hon. Member is a man- 
datory and compulsory Instruction, and 
differs from an ordinary Instruction to 
Committees of the House, which is only 
‘permissive, Therefore, in regard to 
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those two points, I am of opinion that 
the hon. Member for Tipperary is per- 
fectly in Order. 

Mr. MAYNE moved— 

‘¢ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire and report to the House whether the 
proposed Railway will injuriously affect one of 
the few open spaces in the City of Dublin, viz. ; 
the open space known as Beresford Place, 
situate on the north and west sides of the 
Custom House; and needlessly disfigure the 
said City; and that they have power to call Wit- 
nesses and receive evidence upon the subject.” 
The hon. Member said, the Bill in ques- 
tion contained provisions which were 
both extraordinary and novel. If the 
railway were constructed as proposed in 
the present Bill, it would run for nearly 
one-half of its entire length through or 
over public thoroughfares in the City of 
Dublin, and would involve, even by the ~ 
admission of the promoters themselves, 
a serious disfigurement of this part of 
the City. He thought the House would 
agree with him, under the circumstances, 
that something more than the ordinary 
reference to a Committee was necessary ; 
and he therefore begged to move that 
the Motion standing in his name on the 
Paper be adopted. 

Mr. R. POWER seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire and report to the House whether the 
proposed Railway will injuriously affect one of 
the few open spaces in the City of Dublin, viz. : 
the open space known as Beresford Place, 
situate on the north and west sides of the 
Custom House; and needlessly disfigure the 
said City ; and that they have power to call Wit- 
nesses and receive evidence upon the subject.” 
—(Mr. Mayne.) 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, itso happened 
that the proposed railway nat run 
adjacent to, and would seriously affect, 
property of great value belonging to a 
Company of which he had the honour to 
be Chairman; and as he was also inte- 
rested in the Corporation, no matter upon 
which side he voted—whether with the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Mayne), 
or the promoters of the Bill—he was 
open to the imputation of being actuated 
by motives of personal consideration. 
He thought, however, that he ought to 
do his duty without fear or affection, and 
he ought to follow what he beliaved to 
be the general interests of the citizens of 
Dublin in the matter. Without any 
desire to be offensive to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary, he was bound 
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to say that he thought the Motion was 
one of a most insidious character, and 
that if it were carried it would have the 
effect of killing the Bill. It would, 
practically, kill the Bill, because there 
would not be sufficient time to construct 
any alternative line. There were no 
limits of deviation which would enable 
the Company to construct the line. 
There could be no doubt as to the 
desirability of constructing this railway. 
He was glad to see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General pre- 
sent in his place, because the right hon. 
Gentleman had, both in the House and 
elsewhere, pointed out the necessity for 
connecting the railways which now 
arrived aud terminated in Dublin, but 
which were now without any central 
station, such as this Bill made provision 
for. And there could be no doubt that 
this railway, if constructed, would, more 
or less, disfigure the City. He was not 
aware that any railway was ever con- 
structed in a large town which was not, 
more or less, a disfigurement. But he 
was bound to say that the disfigure- 
ment, of which the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Mayne) complained, 
would be a much smaller evil, and 
only a minor matter of importance, 
compared with the success of a Motion 
which would prevent the construction of 
this railway at all. He should, there- 
fore, feel bound to vote against the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member, repeating, 
that if the Committee should employ its 
time in doing that which the hon. Mem- 
ber desired, and which they had already 
full power to do if they were satisfied of 
its necessity, they would effectually kill 
the Bill. Under these circumstances, he 
should vote against the proposal of the 
hon. Member. 

CotonrL KING-HARMAN said, that 
he was not open to the imputation of 
being personally interested in this rail- 
way in any way whatever; and it was 
simply upon the ground of public con- 
venience that he should vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary. He quite agreed that the con- 
struction of the railway through the 

roposed route to Beresford Place would 

e, toa certain extent, a disfigurement 
of the City, and that it would block up 
one of the finest views from Carlisle 
Bridge; but the communication between 
Westland Row and Amiens Street was 
of the utmost importance, so far as the 
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convenience of the mails was concerned. 
At the present moment great and 
vexatious delay was occasioned, and 
there was a considerable amount of ob- 
struction in the thoroughfares, in con- 
sequence of the present mode of proceed- 
ing. He, therefore, could not conceive 
how anyone who had no idea of the im- 
portance of securing the rapid transit of 
the mails should oppose this Bill in the 
manner in which the hon. Member for 
Tipperary proposed to do. The- hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin (Mr. 
Brooks) said the opposition to the Bill 
would kill it in its present stage, because 
it was impossible to deviate the line as 
laid down in the deposited plans. He 
was glad to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General present. 
He was quite satisfied, from the atten- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman had given 
to the subject, that he would be able to 
give the House his views as to the import- 
ance of making this communication. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he could con- 
ceive no other object the Motion could 
have than to prejudice the views of the 
Committee with regard to the Bill when 
it came before them. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed that the House should do 
a most undesirable thing—namely, that 
it should instruct the Committee to take 
certain matters into consideration. He 
thought the House would require some- 
thing more than the statement made by 
the hon. Member before they consented 
to accept his Motion. The hon. Member 
proposed— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire and report to the House whether the 
proposed Railway will injuriously effect one of 
the few open spaces in the City of Dublin, viz. : 
the open space known as Beresford , Place, 
situate on the north and west sides of the 
Custom House; and needlessly disfigure the 
said City.” 


He (Mr. Findlater) had been for 40 
years a citizen of Dublin; and he 
thought any person who was acquainted 
with the piece of ground in question 
would say that it was anything but an 
open space of a beautiful nature. There 
was not a particle of grass upon it, nor 
a tree; and during the whole time he 
had passed in Dublin he had never, in 
his life, seen a child playing upon it. 
This open space was attached to the 
Custom House; it was surrounded by 
stone posts which were connected to- 
gether by iron chains; the space was 
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entirely gravelled; and it really formed 
a most unsightly object. He might say, 
further, that the action of the Corpora- 
tion in the matter was not generally ap- 
roved of by the citizens of Dublin. He 

ad heard a great many expressions of 
opinion with regard to the question; 
and he trusted the House would not 
consent to grant a mandatory Instruction 
to the Committee, when it was open to 
them in their discretion to hear evidence 
with regard to the whole matter. In 
the words of the Petitioners’ own prayer 
the Jocus standi of the Corporation of 
Dublin was established; and they 
prayed that in case the Bill was allowed 
to pass into law certain clauses and 
other provisions would be necessary for 
the protection of the Corporation and 
citizens of Dublin. It was, therefore, 
perfectly clear that it would be open to 
the Committee to hear evidence which 
the House itself could not hear. The 
House must rely wholly upon ex parte 
statements, and he thought that was an 
extremely objectionable thing. There 
could be doubt whatever that this was 
one of the most important lines which 
had been proposed for some time. Great 
interest was taken by Irish Members, of 
all classes and sections, in the carrying 
out of the object of the Bill—namely, 
the acceleration of the Irish mails; 
and it would be too bad, when they 
were on the point of reaching the 
goal, that their efforts were to be 
frustrated by a sentimental objection 
with regard to the beauty of the view 
from Carlisle Bridge. There was a 
railway bridge in the neighbourhood of 
the House of Commons; but no one 
could say that the bridge at Charing 
Cross disfigured the approaches of the 
House, or very much interfered with the 
view. He understood that it was im- 
wer ace to carry the tunnel under the 

ed of the Liffey ; and the Harbour and 
Dock Board, who had ‘charge of the 
river, would not allow any bridge to be 
constructed eastward of the Custom 
House, so that nothing further could be 
done if this railway were not allowed to 
go on, and the connection between the 
Dublin and Wexford Railway and the 
Northern Railway for the acceleration of 
the mails would be frustrated altogether. 
Personally, he had no interest in the 
matter beyond that of a citizen of 
Dublin who was anxious to see thi 
communication established. It was 


Mr, Findlater 
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upon that ground that he opposed the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) must be 
very hard driven for an argument when 
he compared the case of Hungerford 
Bridge with the proposed railway, seeing 
that Hungerford Bridge was more than 
a quarter of a mile from the Houses of 
Parliament ; whereas the structure pro- 
posed to be erected under this Bill was 
only 54 feet from the Custom House at 
Dublin. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think that an open space was of no 
value unless it had grassuponit. Now, 
the City of Dublin had very few open 
spaces. Those spaces possessed great 
value, whether they had grass upon 
them or not; and, so far as the Custom 
House was concerned, it was one of the 
most beautiful buildings in Europe. If 
this mass of masonry were allowed to be 
built close beside it the building would 
be completely disfigured, and the beauty 
of it would be entirely lost. The hon. 
Member for Monaghan said he had been 
for 40 years a citizen of Dublin. With 
all respect to the position and experience 
of the hon. Member, he thought the 
Corporation of Dublin, who had passed, 
by a considerable majority, the vote 
which the hon. Member now objected to, 
were quite as good judges of the interests 
of the City of Dublin as the hon. Mem- 
ber. The hon. Member for the City of 
Dublin (Mr. Brooks) asserted that the 
passing of this Instruction would kill 
the Bill. Considering the early period 
of the Session, it could not be said that 
the inquiry which the passing of this 
Instruction would involve would kill 
the Bill. It must be a very bad Bill, 
indeed, if an inquiry of this kind would 
kill it in the month of April. He invited 
the House to notice that tke only matter 
his hon. Friend desired the Committee to 
inquire into was, whether the proposed 
railway would not injuriously affect one 
of the few open spaces in the said City ? 
Surely no harm could be done to any 
interest by an intelligent and rational 
inquiry; and he ventured to hope that 
the House would have regard to the 
opinion of the Corporation, and assent 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend without 
supporting the opposition of the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Brooks), whose 
interest in this particular case was not 
that of the Corporation of Dublin. He 
trusted the House would have regard to 
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the opinion of the Governing Body of 
the City. Certainly, if the Corporation 
of an English town made such an appeal 
the House would have no hesitation in 
granting all that was asked for. 

Mr. P. MARTIN desired to make a 
remark in reference to the statement 
just made by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton). It must not be as- 
sumed that the members of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin were unanimously 
of opinion that the Bill should be re- 
jected. Indeed, the Resolution in fa- 
vour of petitioning against the Bill 
was not even passed by a considerable 
majority of the Corporation of Dublin. 
On the contrary, the Petition against 
it was adopted by the Corporation, 
after considerable discussion in a small 
House of 30, by a majority of only 
two. It would, therefore, be seen that 
a divided opinion existed with regard to 
the measure itself even among the Cor- 
poration of Dublin. There was another 
matter which the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) had correctly 
put before the House. The House 
was now called on, without having 
the advantage of the evidence of the 
promoters, to adopt a Resolution of a 
most exceptional and unusual character, 
which would abrogate the discretion 
given to the Committee, and prejudge 
one of the matters for their decision. 
It must be borne in mind that the object 
of this Bill was one of great importance 
to the entire of Ireland. It had been 
promoted not only by influential mer- 
chants and citizens resident in Dublin, 
but also at the instance of the Cities 
of Cork and Belfast, which desired to 
have a line which should connect all the 
different railways in Dublin, and enable 
a passenger to go on from London with- 
out change of carriage when he arrived 
at Kirigstown. If this Bill should be 
passed, a passenger would be transferred 
direct to Cork or Belfast; but if a man- 
datory Instruction was to be given to 
the Committee upon an unusual matter 
of this kind, it would simply amount to 
a refusal to allow the Committee to enter 
into the consideration of the real ques- 
tion. He respectfully submitted to the 
House whether it was desirable to make 
a change in the Bill in this summary 
manner when they had the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Dublin (Mr. Brooks), 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
the County of Dublin (Colonel King- 
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Harman) both of them anxious that the 
Bill should go before a Committee like 
any other ordinary Bill to be inquired 
into upon its merits? If there were any 
defects in the engineering details of the 
measure, or anything which would de- 
stroy this open space, all the cireum- 
stances could be fully inquired into, and 
a decision of the Committee obtained 
upon every point. He, therefore, did 
not see why the House should now con- 
sent to prejudice the decision of the 
Committee by doing that which would 
practically amount to a reversal of the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was disposed 
to controvert the statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin). The hon. 
and learned Member said that if the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Mayne) were carried the 
result would be to kill the Bill. He did 
not think it would do anything of the 
sort; but he understood the Motion 
simply to ask the Committee to direct 
their attention to a particular branch of 
the subject. It did no more than that. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman also 
said that there was only a majority of 
two in the Town Council of Dublin who 
were in favour of this proposition. He 
(Mr. Biggar) was told by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary that that ma- 
jority of two was only on a minor side 
issue ; and that when the question whe- 
ther or not a Petition should be pre- 
sented to give protection against injury to 
this open space was put, a majority in 
favour of the Petition was nearly three- 
fourths against one-fourth. So thata 
large majority were in favour of the 
present Motion, and they might be 
fairly assumed to represent the opi- 
nions of the citizens of Dublin. At 
the same time, he must say for himself 
that if he had had the slightest idea that 
this Motion would be likely to injure the 
possibility of the Bill being passed into 
law he would be very sorry to vote for 
it. He thought ita most desirable Bill ; 
but that it should be carried out in the 
best way. It was most desirable that 
there should be a connection between all 
the railways in Dublin established for the 
purpose of facilitating the conveyance of 
the mails, not, perhaps, after all, that it 
would be of so much benefit to Dublin 
itself as it would be to other parts of 
Ireland, No one would deny that it 
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would be of the utmost benefit to other 
parts of Ireland to facilitate the transit 
of the mails; and he would, therefore, 
not be disposed to throw any obstacle 
in the way of the passage of the Bill, 
although, at the same time, he thought 
the question raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary was a very 
reasonable one. He had no doubt that 
Beresford Place was very beautiful ; and 
if any means could be adopted for pre- 
venting the disfigurement of the Custom 
House on that open space it should be 
adopted. One special reason in favour 
of the Bill was that it would have a 
tendency to kill a rivalscheme. He be- 
lieved that most of his hon. Friends who 
supported this Instruction to the Com- 
mittee would not be prepared to vote for 
it if they thought it was likely to inter- 
fere with the success of the Bill; but, 
on the whole, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, he thought the House 
would not be doing wrong to give this 
Instruction to the Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON wished to say a word 
before the Motion was put. He thought 
the proposal had been temperately and 
reasonably discussed. No doubt there 
was some difference of opinion in refer- 
ence to the matter, and all questions 
where there was a difference of opi- 
nion had to be decided on the balance. 
As far as he could find out, the gene- 
ral public opinion in Ireland against 
that of the Corporation of Dublin 
was a large and substantial one. The 
feeling in support of the Motion was 
not certainly very large even in the 
Corporation; and unquestionably the 
great preponderance of opinion, not 
only in Dublin, butin Ireland generally, 
was in favour of the Bill. It was said 
that if the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Mayne) were carried 
it would have the effect of killing the 
Bill. He was sure that was not the de- 
sire of the hon. Member, nor did he think 
it was a desire of any Member for Ireland 
who had considered the question. He 
therefore thought, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, that it would be 
wiser, and, on the whole, more calcu- 
lated to work out a good result for all 
the Irish interests, not to pass the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 26; Noes 
145 : Majority 119.—(Div. List, No. 76.) 


Mr. Biggar 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS. 


—0 —— 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—CASE OF MR. 
ROBERT BARKLIE. 

Mr. EWART asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Robert Barklie, having 
been suspended for some irregularities in 
1866, had his case subsequently investi- 
gated by the National Board of Education, 
through their head district Inspectors; 
and, whether, as a result of that investi- 
gation, and the consideration of further 
evidence, the National Board came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Barklie should 
be recognized as a teacher of the York 
Street National School, Belfast, and that 
his salary should be paid from date of 
his taking charge thereof? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education inform 
me that the facts are as stated in the 
Question. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked whether the 
following quotations from the Report 
of the District National School Inspector 
did not apply to Mr. Barklie, about 
whom the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
Ewart) asked this Question :— 


“ Not only have the candidates copied, but in 
many cases they have been aided and abetted 
by the teachers, who sent to the examination- 
room answers to the questions on the paper to 
be copied by the pupils, and from one to the 
other ;”’ 
and, also, whether the same Inspector 
did not characterize this as an ‘‘extensive 
and organized system of fraud;” and, 
is so, whether the gentleman was still 
considered fitted for a position of trust 
under the National Board ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I merely said 
that the facts were as stated. I gave no 
opinion on the matter; and if the hon. 
Member gives Notice of his Question I 
will answer it in two or three days. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND)—WATER 
SUPPLY OF SWINEFORD UNION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the late sanitary authority of 
the Swineford Union, county Mayo, 
refused to provide a proper supply of 
water for about ten families in the town- 
land of Urlaur, in said union, although 
requested to do so by memorial signed 
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by the most influential persons in the 
dispensary district of Kilkelly ; whether 
he is aware that the sanitary officer’s 
report stated that— 

‘¢ Water was inconvenient, some half dozen 
families requiring to go abuut eleven hundred 
yards for water ;’’ 
whether the memorialists wished to have 
the dispensary districtthe ‘‘contributory”’ 
place, and whether a few ratepayers 
from Urlaur opposed it on the ground 
that the expense should not be placed 
solely upon the electoral division of 
Urlaur ; whether the Local Government 
Board, when requested to investigate 
the matter— 

“ Declined to interfere with the discretion of 
the sanitary board ;”’ 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board are now prepared, upon ascertain- 
ing the veracity of these statements, to 
give a provisional order to the new 
sanitary board to provide a proper 
supply of water at said place ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that a Memo- 
rial was received from certain persons in 
the townland named, praying that a 
pump might be constructed for the pur- 
pose of giving them a water supply, and 
that a counter Memorial was received 
representing that no necessity existed 
for such a proceeding. The Medical 
Officer of Health represented that the 
water available was pure, but incon- 
venient for some of the inhabitants. 
The Board of Guardians and Dispensary 
Committee both consider it unnecessary 
to incur expense in the matter; and the 
Local Government Board have not 
thought it necessary to interfere with 
the discretion of the Sanitary Authority. 


POST OFFICE—CIVIL SERVICE 
PRAYER UNION. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Is it the fact that Mr. 
Blackwood, Secretary of the Post Office, 
has established an organization called 
the ‘‘ Civil Service Prayer Union ;”’ that 
Catholie officials who could not con- 
scientiously join the Union, nor assist at 
its prayers or bible-reading, have been 
pressed to do so by their chiefs ; whether 
he is aware that one of the objects of the 
Union, as declared by a printed docu- 
ment circulated through the Civil Ser- 
vice, is— 

“To make intercession for the unconverted 
members of our own Departments ;’’ 
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that canvassing for membership is done 
during official hours, and that those who 
refuse to join are regarded as ‘‘ uncon- 
verted ;’’ that at Liverpool the meetings 
are held on Government premises, viz. 
a room in the Custom House; and, whe- 
ther he will prevent these proceedings 
being carried on during official hours, 
and by the official superiors of the person 
who is asked to join? 

TazCHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) : In reply to the 
three Questions of the hon. Member, I 
have to inform the House that I have 
received from Mr. Blackwood the fol- 
lowing statement:—That he did not 
establish the organization to which the 
first Question refers, which has been in 
existence for many years, but that he is 
at present its President; that he has 
never pressed any Roman Catholic 
official to join it, and that he thinks such 
pressure most improbable; that can- 
vassing in the sense of such pressure is 
not, so far as he knows, resorted to, 
though it is probable that conversation 
may take place on that subject as on any 
other of common interest ; that, so far as 
he is concerned, those who do not join 
the Association are not therefore con- 
sidered unconverted ; that at Liverpool 
a quarterly meeting is held, not during 
the Office hours, nor in the Custom 
House Office, but in the dining room 
over the Office, which is used for other 
meetings, such as the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund, and other unofficial 
business. I see no reason why the 
Treasury should interfere in the matter. 
No complaint on the subject has reached 
me, and the first I heard of the Union 
was from the hon. Member’s Question. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : What does the right 
hon. Gentleman think a higher official 
of the Department means by asking for 
intercession for the unconverted mem- 
bers of that Department ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): It is not my 
duty to explain language of that kind. 
I have heard of persons of many re- 
ligions speak of other persons as ‘‘ un- 
converted.” 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
GRANTS OF PROBATE AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Hzaty) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is the fact that, 
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since the passing of the Land Act of 
1881, there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the grants of probate and ad- 
ministration all over Ireland; whether, 
in view of the refusal of the Land Com- 
missioners and the growing reluctance 
of landlords to recognise as tenants per- 
sons who have not taken out adminis- 
tration, the Government will remove the 
restrictions which prevent section 33 of 
‘‘ The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1881,” being more generally availed of, 
so that the sons and widows of deceased 
tenants may cheaply obtain administra- 
tion direct from the local Inland Re- 
venue officers, without having to visit 
the city where the supervisor resides ; 
and, will the Government, in view of 
the beneficent effect of section 33, and 
the great saving of legal expenses which 
poor persons may effect by its provisions 
where the personal estate is under 
£300, take steps to render them more 
widely known to persons of the farming 
class, whom the expense of a legal 
process now frequently hinders from 
taking out administration, and thus 
prevents the recognition of their status 
as tenants ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: There has been 
since 1882 a considerable increase in the 
number of grants of probate and ad- 
ministration, apparently due to the 
working of the Land Act. I am in- 
formed that the practice of the Land 
Commission has always been to allow 
any person beneficially interested in a 
tenancy to avail himself of the benefit of 
the Land Act as applicant, though no 
administration had been taken out, but 
to suspend the issuing of the order until 
the grant is produced. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is where it is believed 
there is a desire to evade, from some 
improper motive, the taking out of a 
grant. It is the desire of the Inland 
Revenue Department to give every 
facility for the working of the 33rd sec- 
tion of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1881. Inland Revenue officers not 
necessarily supervisors have been ap- 
pointed to work it in every town where 
any necessity appeared. The Chairman 
of the Board will be glad to receive any 
suggestions which may be made to him 
by the hon. Member, or any other per- 
son, as to any mode of making more 
widely known to persons of the farming 
class the facilities that now exist for the 
taking of grants. 

Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882 (PROCLAMATIONS)—MEET. 
ING AT KNOCKMAGREE. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why the Knockmagree (county Cork) 
meeting, to be held on April 20, was 
suppressed ; whetherit is a fact that no- 
body living in Knockmagree was served 
with personal notice of the suppression, 
that the proclamations were only posted 
through the district upon the eve of the 
day fixed for the meeting, and that, in 
consequence, thousands of persons, who 
received no notice of the intention of the 
Government, came into the village and 
were hustled about by the police; why 
was not the proclamation published 
earlier ; and, whether care will be taken 
in future to notify the intention of the 


Government at the earliest possible mo- _ 


ment, so as to avoid the risk of bringing 
large bodies of people, without warning, 
into dangerous proximity, and possible 
collision, with the armed forces of the 
Law? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The meeting 
was suppressed because it was feared 
that if held it would result in danger to 
persons who occupy farms from which 
the former tenants were evicted for non- 
payment of rent. Copies of the Pro- 
clamation were not served upon any 
persons residing at Knockmagree, be- 
cause it was not known that any such 
persons were promoters of the meeting. 
The Proclamation was posted at Kan- 
turk on the previous day, which was 
market day, and copies were served on 
the promoters, who, nevertheless, at- 
tended at the place of meeting and 
desired to address the people. It is 
not the case that thousands of persons 
assembled. I am informed that ro more 
than about the number of persons 
usually in the village on a Sunday were 
present (about 600), and it is not the 
case that any persons were hustled 
about by the police. The people were 
not in any way interfered with by the 
police. In the case of prohibited meet- 
ings, the authorities will endeavour, as 
far as possible, to give such notice as 
will prevent people from coming to- 
gether. So far as the reports before me 
show, this object appears to have been 
secured in this case. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state why, after attention 
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has been over and over again called to 
the matter, he has not given the public 
an earlier notice of the suppression 
of a meeting? To my own knowledge 
this meeting was called a month pre- 
viously. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : [think the Pro- 
clamation ought to be published as soon 
as possible; but if it were published as 
soon as the meeting was announced, 
there is danger that some persons may 
advertise a great number of meetings 
for the purpose of having them pro- 
claimed. {‘‘Oh!”] That might be 
done, and I fear that in certain cases it 
would be done. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Then the action of 
the Government is a trap to prevent the 
promoters of meetings—[‘‘ Order !””] 


DOMINION OF CANADA—IRISH EMI- 
GRANTS AT TORONTO. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that a number of persons 
who emigrated to Canada, assisted by 
the boards of guardians or by Mr. 
Tuke’s Committee, are at present living 
on charity in Toronto, and are supplied 
chiefly by money collected for them 
every Sunday at the doors of the Catholic 
Churches in that city; and, if so, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
take any steps to relieve those people, 
and to assist them to return to their own 
Country ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I believe it is 
the case that a number of Irish immi- 
grants were in distress at Toronto in the 
month of February; but only a portion 
of them had been State-aided, and none 
of them, I believe, were sent out by Mr. 
Tuke’s Committee. The Government 
have no information as to any of these 
persons having been supported by col- 
lections at church doors; and as the 
winter is now over, and spring work 
has commenced, there is every reason to 
believe that employment may now be ob- 
tained. I may state that the Govern- 
ment are now taking steps with the 
view of securing that arrangements 
may, if possible, be made ‘i.at no one 
shall be sent out who has not previously 
been approved of by a representative of 
the Canadian authorities. 

Mr. LEAMY asked whether it was 
really true that the Government had no 


information whatever about these people. 


—whether they had got employment or 
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not? Would the Government try and 
ascertain what had become of them? 
He would repeat the Question on Thurs- 
day. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS CLERK FOR GRANGE, 
co. SLIGO. 

Mr. LYNCH asked the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Charles Jones Henry has 
been appointed petty sessions clerk for 
the district of Grange, county Sligo; 
whether he is the same person who 
some time since reported to the Police 
that he had been assaulted at night on 
his way home from a fair, and robbed 
of £81 county cess which he had col- 
lected ; whether his statement was dis- 
credited by the magistrate who investi- 
gated the case; whether the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Henry as petty sessions 
clerk has been made in the absence of 
two of the justices who usually attend 
the Grange Petty Sessions Court; and, 
whether the appointment will be con- 
firmed ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentlemen will answer 
my Question at the same time, Whether 
it is a fact that the Government were 
recommended to offer a reward for the 
apprehension of the prisoner who last 
year attacked and injured Mr. Charles 
Jones Henry in the county of Sligo; 
whether this recommendation was made 
by magistrates who had the best means 
of ascertaining the circumstances rela- 
tive to the said assault; whether the 
character of Mr. Charles*Jones Henry 
is such as to fully qualify him for the 
position of petty sessions clerk, or of 
any other position in which integrity 
and good conduct are necessary quali- 
fications; and, whether the Constabu- 
lary and the local authorities are satis- 
fied with his appointment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The facts are as 
stated in the first, second, and fourth 
paragraphsfof the Question of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Lynch). The 
circumstances as to the reported outrage 
on Mr. Henry were never satisfactorily 
cleared up, and the case is one as to 
which there was some variance of opi- 
nion amongst those who were engaged 
in investigating it. The election of Mr. 
Henry to the office of Petty Sessions 
Clerk has not yet been submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant for confirmation, and I 
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am unable to anticipate His Excellency’s 
decision. A private reward for infor- 
mation in this case was offered, but 
without result; and it was not con- 
sidered that any advantage would be 
obtained by the offer of a public reward, 
as was recommended by the magistrates 
of the district. As the hon. and gallant 
Member’s (Colonel King - Harman’s) 
Question only appeared on the Paper to- 
day, I have had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining what is the feeling of the Con- 
stabulary or ‘‘local authorities” as to 
the appointment; nor do I know that 
it would be their duty to express an 
opinion on the subject unless confiden- 
tially for the information of the Govern- 
ment. 

Coroner KING-HARMAN com- 
plained that his Question on this sub- 
ject had been altered by the Clerk at 
the Table. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether it was 
not a fact that of the four Justices on 
the Bench two were for Mr. Henry and 
two for another; and that the way in 
which Mr. Henry got elected was by 
his supporters going to the Bench and 
voting for him behind the backs of the 
two others ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
not express any opinion on the matter, 
as it was now before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—KILMEEN ELECTORAL 
DIVISION, KANTURK UNION. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the successful 
National candidate for the Kilmeen Di- 
vision of the Kanturk Union, at the 
recent Poor Law election, has received 
a letter from Mrs. Smith, of Blossomfort, 
stating that she was obliged to break 
her promise to vote for him in conse- 
quence of receiving two letters from her 
landlord, Mr. Richard Longfield, Jus- 
tice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant, 
directing her to vote for his opponent, a 
rent-warner on a neighbouring estate, 
who himself presented to her the second 
letter from Mr. Longfield ; whether he is 
aware that a Mr. Horgan, who remained 
neutral in the same contest, notwith- 
standing a letter from Mr. Longfield 
directing him to support his candidate, 
was afterwards requested by Mr. Long- 
field to return his letter, and, on his 


Mr. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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replying that he had mislaid it, was 
informed that his services as game- 
keeper in Mr. Longfield’s service were 
dispensed with until the letter should 
be returned ; whether there is any legal 
remedy for intimidation of this descrip- 
tion ; and, whether Mr. Longfield’s con- 
duct will be brought to the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This Question 
was referred on Saturday to Dublin. It 
is presumed that local inquiry in the 
county of Cork was necessary to enable 
the Local Government Board to report 
upon it, as their Report has not yet been 
received. 


WEST INDIES (BARBADOES)—POLICE 
ESPIONAGE. 

Mix. SMALL asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the authorities at the Colonial Office are 
aware that upon the landing in Barba- 
does of Mr. James Murphy, in the 
month of February last, his goods and 
luggage were subjected to a thorough 
search, when nothing whatever of a 
suspicious character was found; and 
that, nevertheless, Mr. Murphy has been 
constantly watched by police and detec- 
tives, who follow him everywhere, seat 
themselves in his place of business, and 
take notes of all the sales he makes; 
that, a few days after his arrival, a large 
and riotous crowd, attracted by the 
presence of police, assembled at Mr. 
Murphy’s residence, the members of 
which crowd made use of violent lan- 
guage to him in the presence of several 
policemen, who did not attempt to con- 
trol them; whether the authorities here 
will direct the officials at Barbadoes to 
discontinue to watch him, and to afford 
Mr. Murphy protection against any vio- 
lence with which he may be threat- 
ened ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir; 
it is a fact that Mr. Murphy’s boxes 
were examined at Barbadoes, and that 
nothing suspicious was found. The Go- 
vernment of Barbadoes have, for good 
reasons, caused Mr. Murphy’s move- 
ments to be watched. We have not 
heard of such noisy or threatening acts 
as those referred to in the Question; and 
there is no doubt that protection, if ne- 
cessary, will be given to Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. SMALL: Would the hon. Gen- 
tleman state ‘‘the very good reasons?” 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
DERRY MAGISTRATES (MESSRS. 
ARCHDALE, DOWLING, AND 
ROCHE). 

.Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the issue of the correspondence 
between the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
and certain magistrates of Derry ; when 
the correspondence will be laid upon 
the Table; and, what decision has been 
arrived at by the Lord Chancellor in the 
other cases considered by him, of com- 
plaints against Irish magistrates ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me that his decision with 
regard to the Derry magistrates will, in 
all probability, be made known during 
the present week. The hon. Member 
has not asked me whether the Oorre- 
spondence is to be laid on the Table. It 
will be laid as soon as it is closed. In 
the case of Mr. Archdale, his Lordship, 
after receiving letters of explanation, 
has determined that it is not one in 
which he ought to remove him from 
the Commission of the Peace; but he 
has reprimanded Mr. Archdale, pointing 
out to him that he must be more cautious 
in future. The Correspondence in the 
other cases— namely, those of Mr. 
Thomas Dowling and Mr. Thomas Roche 
—has not yet closed. 

Mx. O’BRIEN asked what is being 
done in the case of Mr. M‘Clintock, 
magistrate and Orange County Grand 
Master, who signed a Proclamation call- 
ing a counter demonstration to attack 
the Nationalists on St. Patrick’s Day ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I was under the 
impression that Mr. M‘Clintock’s case 
was included in the Derry case. I did 
not think that there was any supple- 
mentary motion. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: The occasion was 
quite different. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — DIS- 
QUALIFICATION OF DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many workhouse or dispensary 
medical officers in Ireland have been 
appointed to act in the Commission of the 
Peace since the rule was made excluding 
such officers from the Commission; how 
many of the medical officers so appointed 
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ence to the case of Dr. Flannery, of 
Tubbercurry, county Sligo, it is the 
fact that Mr. Reynolds, of Tubbercurry, 
was appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace, although, as manager of the 
bank acting as treasurer to the local 
union, he was disqualified from acting 
as an ex-officio guardian; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the provision 
which prevents a Poor Law medical 
officer from acting as an ex-officio guar- 
dian, and the fact that many such offi- 
cers actually hold the Commission of the 
Peace, the rule excluding them from the 
Commission will now be reconsidered ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that there are 10 gentlemen who have 
been appointed to the Vommission of 
the Peace since 1872, the time when the 
rule in question was made, who are 
now dispensary doctors ; but with regard 
to eight of them, the records of the 
Hanaper Office do not show whether or 
not they were dispensary doctors when 
appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace. Two of them were appointed 
by the late Lord Chancellor, Ecosilon: 
that they were dispensary doctors, but 
before the rule had been brought to his 
knowledge. The official records do not 
show the religious profession of any of 
these gentlemen. Previous to the case 
of Dr. Flannery of Tubbercurry, the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, acting on the rule 
of 1872, declined to appoint several gen- 
tlemen who were dispensary doctors, and 
he believes that the rule is a wise one, 
and ought to be maintained. With re- 
gard to Mr. Reynolds, named in the 
Question, there is no record in the Lord 
Chancellor’s Office to show whether in 
1878, when he was appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace, he was mana- 
ger of a Bank acting as Treasurer ofa 
local Union; but I am informed that 
such fact, even if it was so, was no dis- 
qualification to his being appointed a 
magistrate. 


JAMAICA (FINANCE, &c.)—THE 
ESTIMATES. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether information has been received 
at the Colonial Office that the Legisla- 
tive Council of Jamaica, consisting, at 
present, of official members only, have 





passed the Estimates and a Vote of 
| Credit for the second half-year of the 


are Protestants; whether, with refer- | current financial year, notwithstanding 
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the express instructions of Lord Derby’s 
second Despatch of the 1st December 
1883, paragraph 6, directing the Go- 
vernor 

“To reserve the Estimates for the remainder 
of the year now current for the consideration 
of the full Council; ” 
if so, will he explain why and by what 
authority this deviation from Lord 
Derby’s instructions has taken place ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: At the 
time when the Secretary of State di- 
rected the Governor to reserve the Esti- 
mates for the consideration of the new 
Council, it was hoped and believed that 
the Order in Council constituting the 
new form of representation would have 
been passed in time for the elections to 
be held under it early enough to have a 
Council duly constituted before more 
than half of the financial year had 
elapsed. But, owing to the unavoidable 
delays caused by inquiries held by Com- 
missioners appointed on the spot, and 
by the consideration of their Report at 
‘home, the Order in Council, though now 
settled, has not yet been sent out to the 
Colony. The registration and elections 
must take some time, so that it would 
virtually be impossible to summon the 
new Council before June or July next. 
By that time more than two-thirds of 
the financial year, ending September 30, 
will have expired, and, therefore, more 
than two-thirds of the expenditure in- 
curred. It was therefore decided, after 
much consideration, that it would be 
both more straightforward, more satis- 
factory, and more fair to the new 
Members themselves to substitute for a 
second Vote of Credit a Vote passing the 
Estimates as they stood for the previous 
year, without any increase and without 
any alteration beyond absolutely inevi- 
table modifications in details. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN) —THE 
60TH RIFLES AT SUAKIN. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing paragraph in a telegram sent by the 
Cairo correspondent of The Standard, and 
published in the issue of April 28th— 

“T have heard indirectly that the state of the 
60th Rifles at Suakim calls for serious consider- 
ation. Insufficient camping ground and want 
of water are reducing that gallant regiment to 
a condition anything but creditable to the 
authorities, or accordant to the deserts of the 
men ;” 


Mr. Serjeant Simon 
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and, whether he will cause an inquiry 
to be made into the truth of such state- 
ment ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The only information which we have on 
this subject is contained in a telegram 
received from the General Officer com- 
manding in Egypt, dated the 27th of 
this month, in which he recommends the 
departure of the battalion from Suakin, 
on the ground of health and the absence 
of suitable shelter. I am in communi- 
cation with the Admiralty on the sub- 
ject. In reference to the statement con- 
tained in Zhe Standard, as to the insuf- 
ficient camping ground and want of 
water, although I have no recent in- 
formation on the subject, the statement 
appears to be inconsistent with the Re- 
port which we have received as to the 
condition of the larger force under Ge- 
neral Graham at Suakin, in which the 
camping-ground and the health of the 
troops are represented as being satis- 
factory in every respect. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
the Marines, who were to relieve the 
battalions at Suakin, would be landed 
under precisely the same conditions as 
they were now; or whether the Admi- 
ralty would make arrangements for their 
accommodation ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I believe the Admiralty will make ar- 
rangements for a floating barrack for 
the Marines. A portion, at all events, 
of the Marines will always be afloat, the 
number ashore being regulated accord- 
ing to the necessities of the case. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked whether the 
water supply to the troops under General 
Graham was not distilled water from 
the ships; and whether those appliances 
did not still remain for the service of the 
troops ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There are still ships at Suakin, I believe ; 
but the statement I made had special 
reference to the camping ground, which 
was found satisfactory. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the question of the water supply to our 
troops was so important, especially con- 
sidering that the thermometer was 117 
degrees in the shade at Suakin now, that 
he hoped the noble Marquess would cause 
some inquiries to be made. 

Tue Marquzss or HARTINGTON: 
Certainly inquiry would be made, if it 
were at all probable that any measures 
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could be taken before the departure of 
the troops; but, as I have stated, it is 
probable that the battalions now at 
Suakin will return in the transport which 
is taking the Marines. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Will there 
be any extra water supply for the 
Marines ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have already stated that the Marines, 
toagreat extent, would be accommodated 
on board ship, where there would be no 
difficulty as to water supply. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
The noble Marquess must remember 
there are some Egyptian troops with 
English officers : also#at Suakin in 
camping ground, who will also require 
water. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What is the date of the last 
despatch or message ~ received from 
General Gordon; and, whether the 
Governor of Berber has telegraphed 
that it is impossible to send any more 
messages to Khartoum? The hon. 
Member also asked whether there was 
any truth in the report, contained in 
The Standard, that a considerable 1 um- 
ber of Bashi-Bazouks and soldiers under 
General Gordon had gone over to the 
enemy ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In answer to the Question on the Paper, 
I have to say that the last message re- 
ceived from General Gordon was dated 
the 9th of April. General Gordon’s 
agent at Berber has telegraphed to Mr. 
Egerton that he cannot get messengers 
from Berber to Khartoum. With re- 
ference to the other Question, I have 
also received private Notice from my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) that he 


was going to ask me a Question similar 


_ to that which the hon. Member has just 


asked me; but I think it would be 
better that I should answer it at once. 
The last telegram we received was dated 
the 27th of April, from Mr. Egerton to 
Lord Granville, to the effect that four 
brigades of Sanjaks or Shageeyah 
Bedouins from Khartoum and 500 
soldiers had joined the rebels. On those 
actual words it might, no doubt, be 
thought that they were troops actually 
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at Khartoum ; but the words are suscep- 
tible of the other interpretation—namely, 
that they were troops at Berber; and if 
hon. Members will refer to Zhe Daily 
News telegram they will see that the 
latter interpretation is the correct one. 
The Daily News telegram is to the effect 
that— 

‘* Four Sanjaks of Scingkea have joined the 

rebels with 500 soldiers. The Sanjaks came 
from Khartoum.” 
It is, therefore, quite clear that the 
telegram received by Lord Granville 
alludes to Sanjaks at Berber who had 
come from Khartoum. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Are we to understand that the telegrams 
in The Daily News are official ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
No; but I quoted the one which appears 
this morning, because it contains infor- 
mation elucidating our short telegram, 
and also because I know the great and 
painful interest that telegrams on this 
subject excite among the friends of 
General Gordon. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS: Have 
the Government no telegrams of their 
own from Cairo on this subject ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
have stated that Lord Granville received 
a telegram from Mr. Egerton, and I 
read it to the House. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : 
Would it not be possible to instruct the 
authorities in Egypt to send a fuller 
telegram on this subject ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I ask whether there is any information 
from Berber with regard to the evacua- 
tion of that town; if it is true that the 
inhabitants have fled northwards; and, 
whether all telegraphic communication 
with General Gordon is not at an end ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I should like to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government one Ques- 
tion— Whether, in view of this recent 
information which it appears the Go- 
vernment have received, they are still of 
opinion that the position of General 
Gordon is one of security at Khar- 
toum ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Eye, no actual information 
has been received of the withdrawal of 
the Governor from Berber. I have no- 
thing to add to what fell from the Prime 
Minister on this point yesterday. With 
respect to telegraphic communicatioy 
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with Khartoum, no doubt the with- 
drawal of the garrison of Berber would 
cause Dongola to be the nearest place 
in that direction to which there would be 
telegraphic communication from Cairo ; 
but I cannot at this moment positively 
state that that is so. . 

Mr. GIBSON: The noble Lord says 
that the date of the last message re- 
ceived from General Gordon was the 
9th of April. "Would he tell the House 
what is the date of the last message the 
Government sent to General Gordon ? 

Lorp EDMOND: FITZMAURICE : 
T have not all the telegrams here, and 
therefore I cannot state on the spur of 
the moment. I should prefer to answer 
the Question on Notice. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I wish to press the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War for an answer to my Question 
—namely, whether, in view of recent 
information, the Government are still of 
opinion that General Gordon’s position 
at Khartoum is one of security ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I did not know the hon. Member ad- 
dressed the Question to me; but I think 
the House will not expect me to answer 
it without Notice. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to give Notice 
that I will ask the Question to-morrow. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I was glad 
to hear the reply of my noble Friend. 
I understand the Government have rea- 
son to believe that these telegrams 
relate to the desertion of troops from 
Berber, and not from Khartoum; and 
yet in the telegram I alluded to the 
words are, “leaving Khartoum help- 
less.”” I suppose I may understand my 
noble Friend to believe that the 500 
soldiers are soldiers at Berber, and not 
at Khartoum ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes; that is my decided impression. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Might I ask 
another Question? Is the French Con- 
sul still at Khartoum ; and do the Go- 
vernment know what number of. Eng- 
lish officers or English officials there were 
at Berber when the evacuation began ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I believe a French Acting Consul is 
still at Khartoum. With regard to how 
many officials there were at Berber, I 
do not think I could give accurate in- 
formation without Notice. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Will the 
noble Lord telegraph to Cairo at once, 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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and ask whether the construction put 
upon the desertion of these troops by the 
last Daily News telegram is a true ver- 
sion or not? 

Lorp.- EDMOND FITZMAURICE:: 
I am not sure whether the Secretary of 
State has given instructions ; but I shall 
have no objection to informing him that 
this Question has been asked by the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am inclined 
to hope that the noble Lord’s interpreta- 
tion of the telegram is a correct one. 
The matter is of vital interest; and I 
should like to ask the noble Lord whe- 
ther he would take steps to telegraph 
immediately to Mr. Egerton to inquire 
if it is correct or not ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have already stated, in reply to the 
noble Lord opposite, that I will bring 
the matter before the Secretary of State 
at once. 


VENEZUELA — COMMERCIAL 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the negotiations with Venezuela have 
yet resulted in the abandonment of the 
30 per cent. differential duty imposed on 
British Colonial goods, in violation of 
the Treaty of 1825; if he is aware that 
the Trinidad newspapers have a rumour 
that Her Majesty’s Government, in place 
of insisting on the fulfilment of the 
Treaty obligations, is now trying to buy 
their fulfilment by handing over to 
Venezuela the small British Island of 
Patos, and if he can give a contradiction 
to the rumour; and, if any redress has 
been got by the owners or imprisoned 
crew of the vessel sunk in the Maturin 
River ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
With regard to the differential duty, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Caracas has 
been instructed to submit to the Vene- 
zuelan Government certain proposals 
which, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, offer a reasonable and 
satisfactory solution of the question, and 
they have every reason to hope that they 
will be accepted by the Government of 
Venezuela. With regard to the third 
paragraph of my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion, I have nothing to add to the answer 
I gave him on the 6th of March. Her 
Majesty’s Government are still awaiting 
for the Report of the Governor of Trini- 
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dad. I have seen the statement in the 
Trinidad papers to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers. It is true that Her Majesty’s 
Government informed the Venezuelan 
Government that, if the questions at 
issue between the two Governments are 
satisfactorily settled, their wishes in re- 
gard to the cession of the Island of 
Patos, which is a small and barren rock 
nearer to the Venezuelan coast than to 
Trinidad, will be favourably considered. 

Mr. MAC IVER: In consequence of 
the statement of the noble Lord, I shall 
move, at the earliest opportunity, a 
Resolution congratulating the Foreign 
Office upon the brilliant success which 
has attended their negotiations with the 
Government of Venezuela, and upon the 
marvellous progress of Free Trade prin- 
ciples throughout the world. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
PROPOSALS—PROPOSED RESTORA- 
TION OF THE GOLD COINAGE. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether there 
had been any Correspondence between 
his Department or the Treasury and the 
Governor of the Bank of England on the 
subject of the proposed changes in the 
coinage ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) : There has been 
a great deal of personal communication 
between myself and others, and the Go- 
vernor and Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England ; but no official Correspond- 
ence. I do not think that it is usual to 
state to Parliament the purport of per- 
sonal communications. 


In reply to Mr. Sravetzy Hux, 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that a Trea- 
sury Minute would be laid on the Table 
containing information as to the esti- 
mated quantity of light gold in circula- 
tion. For this information we are in 
the main indebted to inquiries by 
bankers. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Bee EF kee 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL [Lords].—[Bruu 120.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 

COMMITTEE. [ Progress 22nd April. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
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Clause 1 (Privy Council to prohibit 
landing of foreign animals affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease). 


Mr. DODSON said, he need not de- 
tain the Committee with any lengthened 
statement in moving the Amendment 
which stood on the Paper in his name— 
namely, in page 1, line 14, after 
“Foreign Country,” to leave out to 
“therein,” in line 17, inclusive, and 
insert— 

“ Or any specified part thereof, that, having 

regard to the sanitary condition of the animals 
therein, or imported therefrom, to the Laws 
made by such Country for the regulation of the 
importation and exportation of animals, and for 
the prevention of the introduction or spreading 
of disease, and to the administration of such 
Laws, the circumstances.’’ 
As he had stated on Friday, when he gave 
Notice of the Amendment, the Govern- 
ment, after the decision arrived at on 
Tuesday last, had considered very care- 
fully by what means they could proceed 
with the Bill, and they had come to the 
conclusion to propose this alteration. It 
would put the clause, not in the form 
in which they had wished to see it, but 
in a form which they thought would 
enable them fairly to administer the 
Act as between the different interests 
concerned, and in a form which they 
hoped would be agreed to by, at all 
events, many of those who had differed 
from them on Tuesday. Under this form, 
if the Committee would agree to it, the 
Government would consent to accept the 
responsibility of the clause. He would, 
therefore, now move the Amendment in 
the words of which he had given Notice 
of it, and which appeared to him to be 
clear and intelligible. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, to leave out the words 
“that the laws thereof relating to the importa- 
tion and exportation of animals, and to the 
prevention of the introduction or spreading of 
disease, and the general sanitary condition of 
animals therein,’’ in order to insert the words 
“or any specified part thereof, that, having re- 
gard to the sanitary condition of the animals 
therein, or imported therefrom, to the Laws 
made by such Country for the regulation of the 
importation and exportation of animals, and for 
the prevention of the introduction or spreading 
of disease, and to the administration of such 
Laws, the circumstances.’’—(Mr. Dodson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was heartily 
glad to find that the consideration which 
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the right hon. Gentleman had given to 
this question had enabled him to devise 
means to proceed with the Bill, although, 
as the right hon. Gentleman stated, the 
clause as it would be passed would not 
be in precisely the form in which the 
Government desired to see it adopted. 
The right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
a hope that his Amendment would meet 
the wishes of hon. Members on the Op- 
osition side of the House, and hon. 
embers who sat behind him. He 
(Mr. Chaplin) could say for himself and 
many other hon. Gentlemen that, on the 
whole, the clause amended as proposed 
would fairly meet the views he and his 
Friends had all along contended for. 
What they had been contending for all 
along was a principle, and that prin- 
ciple consisted in this— that the pre- 
sumption on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to foreign ani- 
mals should be that they were danger- 
ous—so far as the spreading of foot- 
and-mouth disease was concerned — 
unless the Government were satisfied 
they were safe. That presumption re- 
mained in the clause precisely as he had 
contended for it all along; and he was, 
therefore, glad to accept the clause as it 
was now proposed. They had never 
asked for more than this; and he be- 
lieved the clause might be taken as 
generally satisfactory—as calculated to 
meet the demand which had been so 
generally made in this matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the great 
object was to arrive at such a practical 
result as would not interfere unneces- 
sarily with the food supply of the coun- 
try—as would not press unduly on the 
consumer, and yet would give reason- 
able security to the producer. He did 
not conceal his opinion that there was 
an unreasonable call for legislation on 
the subject. He should have preferred, 
in the first place, that there had been no 
Bill at all; and, in the next place, that 
the original words should have been re- 

‘tained. However, they were all governed 
by majorities in the House of Commons ; 
and a majority, in this matter, had de- 
cided against the view which he enter- 
tained. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dodson), in the very brief remarks he 
had made, had stated that he thought 
the Amendment he proposed would 
enable the Government to administer 
the Act as between all parties interested, 
and also that it had been framed so as 


Mr. Chaplin 
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to meet the views of those who were op- 
posed to him. Well, much depended 
on the exact reading of that last state- 
ment. Amongst those opposed to the 
Government on this question there had 
been two views. One was—to put it 
shortly—that the importation of animals 
from countries where there was any 
foot-and-mouth disease whatever should 
be put a stop to; and that would, prac- 
tically, amount to stopping the importa- 
tion from almost every country. He 
should be very sorry, indeed, to see Her 
Majesty’s Government accept any such 
view as that. There was, then, the 
other expression of opinion, that it was 
possible, with care taken by the Go- 
vernment, to prevent the importation of 
disease; and, in fact, that if the mea- 
sures adopted by the Privy Council 
during the past few months — some 
of which were very stringent — were 
generally put in force, immunity from 
disease would be secured. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House had taken that view pretty 
generally ; but he was prepared to ad- 
mit that the Government were hardiy to 
be expected to adopt it without being re- 
quired to do so by a majority of the 
Committee. So far as he was concerned, 
he should be willing to consent to the 
change now proposed, on the under- 
standing that although the presump- 
tion was not, as he thought it ought to 
be, in favour of admitting, rather than 
of excluding, the clause should not be 
taken as implying that there should be 
immediate prohibition of all the ani- 
mals coming from the scheduled coun- 
tries; but the Government should be 
able to feel that it would be competent 
for them to exercise their power in much 
the same way as they had been exer- 


‘cising it of late. He need not remind 


the Committee that the course of stop- 
ping the importation of live animals from 
France had been adopted some months 
ago for the protection of the agricultural 
interest; and he supposed the Govern- 
ment had now found a form of words 
which would enable them to continue 
that policy, if necessary. On that ground 
he did not oppose this Amendment, 
although he did not conceal the fact 
that it was not one to which he gave by 
any means a cordial support. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD wished 
to make a few observations upon the 
Amendment. The difference between 
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the Bill as it stood and the Bill as it 
would stand with the Amendment of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson) seemed 
to him to be limited to this point—that 
the Amendment would give somewhat 
greater facilities for the exercise of 

ower on the part of the Privy Council 
forthe exclusion of live animals from “‘any 
specified part’’ of any foreign country. 
Although there was somewhat greater 
emphasis placed on the power of exclu- 
sion from a ‘specified part” of a foreign 
country, he was bound to admit that 
there was, substantially, no difference 
between the Amendment and the Bill as 
it came from the House of Lords. It 
must be known to hon. Members in every 
part of the House that there had not 
arisen during the present Session a 
single complaint of the administration 
of the existing law by the Privy Council, 
especially in reference to the putting in 
force of powers they possessed with re- 
gard to any particular country. If the 
Bill passed into law it would not give 
the Privy Council a single power which 
they did not already possess. With re- 
ference to the prohibition of the impor- 
tation of live cattle from a foreign coun- 
try on account of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, such a prohibition had been exer- 
cised in the case of France; and in 
regard to a ‘‘specified part” of a foreign 
country, they had prohibited importa- 
tion from the 27th of February to some 
time in March in the present year, on 
account of the disease from Portland in 
the United States. He felt the utmost 
confidence in the administration of the 
proposed new law by Lord Carlingford 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. Dodson); but, whilst he 
said that, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
nes W.E. Forster) that they needed no 
urther legislation. The Bill was not a 
temporary one—it was to be permanent. 
In the Amendment they had travelled a 
long distance in the direction of giving 
an invitation to the authorities to pro- 
hibit the importation of animals re- 
quired for the food of the people. The 
change which had been effected was 
this. In one week they had travelled 
from the obligation to prohibit, where a 
case was proved of the existence of the 
infection of foot-and-mouth disease, to 
the obligation to prohibit, unless a case 
for admission from a particular country 
was established. That was the journey 
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the Committee had made in a week ; 
and the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) recog- 
nized the fact that that was the original 
form of the Bill of 1878—that it was the 
demand of the Duke of Richmond and 
the others who urged the Bill through 
Parliament. It was through the in- 
strumentality of the Liberal Party that 
that provision was expunged from 
the Bill of 1878; and it was now sought 
by those who interpreted the present 
measure in the sense in which the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire inter- 
preted it, to re-import that principle 
into legislation governing the Privy 
Council. It was advocated by those who 
supported the Bill in its present form 
that the Privy Council should prohibit 
whenever such a cock-and-bull story as 
that told by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire the other day was sub- 
mitted to them—he referred to the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman that the 
foot-and-mouth disease had been dis- 
covered to have broken out in Kansas, 
United States. Hon. Gentlemen desired, 
in such cases as that, that the Privy 
Council should prohibit first and inquire 
afterwards. He was sorry not to see the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) in his place, 
for, no doubt, he and those Conservative 
Members who had professed the other 
day such anxiety for the urban popu- 
lation would have acted with him 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) in strengthening 
the hands of the Government in op- 
posing such prohibition. It was urged 
by those who supported the Lords’ 
Amendment that slaughter at the port 
of landing afforded no security ; and it 
was their undisguised object that there 
should, without the least possible delay, 
be an end put to that policy. He could 
not shut his eyes to the fact that the 
Lord President of the Council (Lord 
Carlingford) had urged them, by every 
means in their power, to object to the 
Amendment which had been introduced 
into the Bill by the House of Lords. 
The noble Lord had told them that the 
Amendment which was introduced in 
the House of Lords—and which had 
been accepted by the Government after 
an expression of the will of the House— 
would be mischievous to the consumer. 
These were words which those who had 
any regard for the interests of the con- 
sumer ought not to forget. He sincerely 
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regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had been obliged to accept a policy of 
which he did not approve ; but the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman had done 
that need not coerce Liberal Members 
into that course. By opposing the pro- 
posed Amendment they would be main- 
taining the interests of the great body 
of the people of the country. 

Mx. WARTON said, he was not 
going to say a word to embitter this 
controversy, because the Government 
had acted very fairly by virtually ac- 
cepting the judgment of the House. 
They had slightly altered the words of 
the Amendment, but had conceded the 
point which had been contended for all 
along. As to the construction of the 
Amendment, he wished to point out to 
some of his hon. Friends on the other 
side that it was essential that the pre- 
sent form should be adopted, for the 
reason that if they had struck out the 
word ‘‘not,’’ and taken the alternative 
proposition, it would have been open to 
the construction that the Privy Council 
were bound to satisfy themselves of 
every one of three or four things before 
they acted. Now, however, under the 
proposed Amendment, they would be 
protected, and the Privy Council would 
not have to cousider all these things 
with regard to foot-and-mouth disease. 
The Government might have had to 
satisfy themselves as to the position of 
the law, the condition of the animals, 
and the local regulations; and he was 
inclined to think, therefore, as a mere 
matter of construction, that the Amend- 
ment was an improvement. It was 
better for them to have a stringent law 
if they were to criticize the laws of 
foreign countries. They would be able 
to say to them—‘‘ We have a strict law 
ourselves, and you cannot, therefore, 
blame us if we insist on strict laws in 
you. It seemed to him—to descend to 
a very small point—that when Amend- 
ments were inserted the words should 
be made as much as possible, for the 
sake of uniformity with the rest of the 
Bill, to flow in the order in which they 
had done before. If hon. Members would 
refer to line 12, and the beginning and 
end of the Amendment, they would see 
what he meant. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he thought 
the Bill had proceeded too far on its own 
dangerous and disastrous course, or too 
long without comment or notice from 
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that (the Radical) part of the House. 
If they wanted to measure the import- 
ance of the concession now made by the 
Government they had only to witness 
the lamb-like reception it had met with 
from the opposite side of the House— 
from those hon. Members who had been 
loudest in their demands for the taxa- 
tion of the food of the people. [‘ Oh, 
oh!” and cries of ‘‘No!”]| Yes; he 
should maintain his assertion that this 
was a direct attempt—and not only an 
attempt, but, if the Amendment was 
to go on as it now stood, a successful 
attempt—to still further lessen the sup- 
ply of food, which was at present too 
meagre for the great body of the people 
of the country. When the Bill was first 
introduced with its limitation of two 
years, he, for one, was not prepared to 
enter into the arena of debate on the 
question of cattle disease ; but the landed 
interest with their horse-leech policy, 
which they enforced on this as on all 
occasions, were not satisfied with the 
measure as it wasintroduced ; and when 
they got it in the House of Lords, where 
no interest but theirs was represented, 
they laid it out according to their own 
intentions and desires. The Liberal 
and Radical Members had committed 
the unpardonable mistake of ever allow- 
ing the measure to get into Committee 
in this House, because it was always in 
Committee that the landed interest made 
its most successful efforts to mould a 
Bill to suit its original purposes. He 
had said that this Bill was a direct 
attempt to tax the food of the people. 
If it was not, wherein lay the basis of . 
the demand of the landed interest ? Was 
it not their case that they wished to 

revent the importation of live stock 
into the country. het te Then, if 
that was not so, why this Bill? But, 
of course, that was so, and that was the 
direct and ill-concealed object of the 
whole scheme now under debate. What 
was their object in wishing to limit 
the importation of fat live meat— 
was it to benefit the farmers? The 
farmers were making no outecries for 
the Bill. [‘‘Oh!”] Well, in his own 

resence last week, in the City of Lon- 

on, a farmer made the declaration, 
which was reported in the London Press, 
that in his experience amongst his neigh- 
bours and fellow-agriculturists, neither 
in private gossip nor at their ordinary 
dinners was there ever heard a word of 
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complaint about the cattle disease. He 
knew very well that exception was made 
when itinerant representatives of the 
landed interest attended the farmers’ 
dinners, and excited them to discontent, 
and into making demands for the pro- 
tection of their interests. He did not 
think the country could be misled in the 
object aimed at in the Bill. It was very 
well known that the source of income of 
the landed proprietors had been con- 
siderably shaken during recent years. 
They well advertized their philanthropic 
offers—which had been accepted—to 
reduce their rents. They knew there 
were rents still owing ; and they, there- 
fore, made this insidious attempt to 
make those rents goods by the taxation 
of commerce and the sacrifice of labour. 
This was unmistakable and plain to 
everyone who had watched the fortunes 
of the Bill during the past week, and 
had watched the policy of the landed in- 
terest with regard to it. He was glad 
to see the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Mun- 
della) in his place ; and he would appeal 
to him whether the great outery which 
they were hearing from the opposite 
Benches against over-education was nut 
rather caused by want of food than want 

of brain er on the part of the chil- 
dren ? Was it not the fact that in 
nearly every case where a child had 
broken down in its attempt to get 
through its lessons, on investigation 
these children had been found to have 
barely sufficient food to keep body and 
soul together? If hon. Members took a 
walk through the school board districts 
and visited these thousands of half- 
starved children, all doubt as to what 
was the great question of the hour would 
disappear. It was, assuredly, how to 
secure a better supply of food to the 
poor. Members of the House of Com- 
mons, who knew no difficulty as to the 
supply and sufficiency of food, were, 
however, now merrily and light-heartedly 
engaged in passing a measure which 
meant fasting from flesh meat to thou- 
sands and thousands of the families of 
the country. [‘‘ No, no!’’] He heard 
his hon. Friend the Member for Here- 
fordshire (Mr. Duckham) joining in 
the cries which reached him from the 
opposite side of the House. He should 
like to say to that hon. Gentleman, and 
to other hon. Members who sat for 
county constituencies on that (the Minis. 
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terial) side of the House, who had been 
led against their better sense into joini 

in the cry for protection of the Nanded 
interest, knowing perfectly well that the 
farmer himself would reap no advantage 
whatever; but that whatever found its 
way into the farmer’s pocket through 
the taxation which was now being levied 
on meat would, assuredly, rapidly jump 
from his pocket, with interest, into the 
pockets of those who sat on the opposite 
side of the House; he would like to say 
to them—‘‘ Do you think you are going 
to conciliate the Conservative farmers by 
voting for measures of this kind?” If 
they did think so, they would find it 
would be nothing of the sort. The hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chap- 
lin) was down in Bedfordshire a short 
time ago; and though the hon. Member 
for that county (Mr. J. Howard) had 
been one of the most foremost and con- 
stant supporters of the Bill, he was 
roundly denounced for his betrayal of 
the farmer’s interest. He would tell the 
hon. Gentleman that it was no use his 
entering into competition for Protection 
with the Conservative county Members 
—he would always be beaten. It would 
be far better for him, and other county 
Members on the Government side of the 
House, to maintain their old principles, 
and tell the farmers that a present of 
this kind could do them no good, but 
might do them a great deal of harm. 
He (Mr. Broadhurst) had now had the 
great honour of a seat in the House 
for three or four years; and during 
the whole time he had sat there he 
had never witnessed a clearer and 
more flagrant case of self-interest against 
the nation than had been exhibited in 
connection with this Bill. If he had the 
opportunity of arranging the Business 
of the House, he would require the 
Chaplain to habitually read out a prayer, 
asking that Members might dismiss from 
their minds self-interest. They talked 
of the attempt of the hon. Member for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds) the other day to 
promote and obtain support for a Bill in 
which he was personally interested. 
Some hon. Members on the other side of 
the House regarded the proceedings of 
that hon. Member with holy horror, 
Well, he should think the proper thing 
for every hon. Member opposite, who 
argued for this great measure of Pro- 
tection, to do was what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton had done—namely, 
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make an humbleapology tothe Houseand 
to the nation, and ask the Government 
to withdraw a Bill, which it was so well- 
known was a vicious and self-interested 
measure of the landowners of the coun- 
try. He was glad the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) had at least taken 
a firm stand on this question; and he 
sincerely hoped the hon. Member would 
use every Form the House permitted him 
to use to prevent this abominable Bill 
from becoming law, and in that way 
working ruin, privation, and misery to 
millions of their fellow-citizens. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN apologized to 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
J. Howard)—who had risen with him- 
self—for attempting to speak on a ques- 
tion on which the hon. Member was a 
much greater authority than he was; 
but, as a matter of fact, he had had 
considerable difficulty in restraining his 
— whilst listening to the hon. 

ember for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). 
He represented as strong a body of the 
working class as the hon. Member for 
Stoke; and he was as fully informed of 
the requirements of that class as was the 
hon. Member, and yet he supported this 
Bill. He supported it in the interest of 
the very class that the hon. Member for 
Stoke contended were interested in its 
defeat. He never felt more assured of 
anything in his life than he did of the 
fact that the Bill was calculated to serve 
the consumer. The hon. Member for 
Stoke had used very harsh words against 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; and he (Mr. 
Cowen) did not see that there was any 
reason for doing that. There was no 
justification for it; because hon. Gentle- 
men on the Ministerial side of the House, 
who were just as earnest in their Liberal 

rofessions as was the hon. Member 
imself, also supported this Bill. The 
int at issue was simply this. The 
armers contended—and, he thought, 
contended justly—that the Bill would 
save them from the importation of the 
foot-and-mouth disease ; and that, when 
their cattle were, safe, they would be 
able to raise a larger amount of stock, 
rices would come down, and the people 
would be benefited. The farniers thought 
that they would be served, the landed 
interest would be served, and the coun- 
try would be benefited. That was the 
oint on which the supporters of this 

ill hung all their arguments, and he 

was satisfied that events were in their 
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favour. He did not wish to put his 
personal opinion in contrast with that 
of the hon. Member for Stoke; but he 
might state that he had been for three 
years on the Agricultural Commission, 
and had had an opportunity of testing 
the evidence on the subject. He was can- 
did enough to say that before he had heard 
that evidence he did not entertain the 
opinions he did now. But, having heard 
that evidence, he could not, as an honest 
man, resist the conclusion which was 
forced on his mind—namely, that the 
case the farmer was contending for was 
justified by events and by facts. This 
attempt to get up a cry against the Bill 
of Protection was all clap-trap. Every- 
one in this country knew that Protection, 
so far as any class of the community 
was concerned, was dead and buried. It 
could not be re-established. The farmers 
were not in favour of it; but they did 
wish—and justly so—to be free from the 
disease. It was unfair and unjust to 
cause farmers to be subject to the most 
stringent examination whilst the law 
remained unamended. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke complained about restric- 
tions of this kind; but they were only 
such as he had himself given Notice of 
when he had intimated that it was his 
intention to move for, or to take some 
action for the purpose of getting, re- 
strictions imposed on manufacturers by 
increasing the number of trade Inspec- 
tors. If the House was to watch the 
interests of working men in factories, 
was it not fair that the farmers should 
have their interests watched as well? 
They had a much stronger interest in 
this matter than the hon. Member for 
Stoke had in the question he was pro- 
posing to go into. The proposal before 
the Committee was a reasonable one as 
a compromise, and he was glad it was 
accepted on both sides. He was satisfied 
that when the people thoroughly under- 
stood the question they would see there 
were none more directly interested than 
themselves. There was no place in the 
country, he believed, where a larger 
number of live cattle’ was imported 
than Newcastle. There was no place 
where the Corporation had spent a 
larger amount in making warehouses, 
quays, and so forth, on the improvement 
of the facilities for the trade. He had 
heard that in consequence of the action 
taken by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire and others the 
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people of Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den—what he might call the clean coun- 
tries—had taken special care to keep 
away the foot-and-mouth disease. In 
consequence of the laws that they knew, 
or thought, were about to be enacted in 
this country, they took care that the 
disease was not introduced amongst 
them. The Bill was already beginning 
to have an effect ; and he was astonished 
that any man of ordinary intelligence 
should suppose that if they stopped the 
importation of disease they would not 
increase the number of cattle. But 
there was another question. This was 
not merely a question of raising meat— 
there was the question of milk and cheese 
as well. Anyone acquainted with work- 
ing men knew that there was no greater 
want amongst working men in large 
towns than milk, and butter, and cheese ; 
but they could not expect farmers to 
produce these things in sufficient quan- 
tities when the fear of disease was so 
much abroad. He apologized for hay- 
ing taken up the time of the House, 
but was bound to say that the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Stoke had 
been entirely uncalled for. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was delighted to hear the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen), and he could not pass them over 
without remarking that that hon. Mem- 
ber, at all events, knew what were the 
wants and requirements of the large 
masses of the people of the country. He 
was also delighted to hear the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Forster), because 
he had dealt with the question in that 
— spirit which he (Sir Walter B. 

arttelot) recognized so fully as guiding 
his action in the course of his proceed- 
ings in that House. At the same time, 
he must say he was exceedingly aston- 
ished to hear the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst). Those remarks were of 
the sort which were doing more mis- 
chief in the country than any others. 
The hon. Member was one of those who 
went down into the country and agitated 
and tried to set class against class. They 
had been brought up as English Gen- 
tlemen, wishing to defer to the opi- 
nions and views of the people of the 
country; and they had not been in the 
habit—and he hoped they never would 
be in the habit—of trying to override or 
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run down any class of the community. 
But they had to deal especially at the 
present moment with attacks of the 
coarsest kind delivered by Gentlemen 
like the hon. Member for Stoke. He 
should not consider himself worthy of a 
place in that House if he did not rise to 
repudiate the statements of the hon. 
Member. He cared not what the hon. 
Member might think fit to say in that 
House; but he cared much that he should 
go amongst the ignorant classes of the 
community, and endeavour to poison 
their minds with regard to another class 
who were endeavouring, honestly and 
faithfully, to discharge their duty in the 
position which they occupied. He be- 
lieved the Committee would excuse him 
when he said that the words used by the 
hon. Member had been absolutely re- 
futed by a passage in the Financial 
Statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman called attention 
in that speech to three classes of the 
community who had suffered from the 
recent depression, saying that the 
labourers and artizans had suffered far 
less than the landlords or their tenants ; 
and yet the hon. Member for Stoke came 
down to the House, and said the land- 
lords were anxious to rob that class, for 
whom, in reality, they had made so many 
sacrifices. [‘‘ No, no!”] Some hon. 
Members dissented from that ; but it was 
a fact that the labourers’ wages had not 
been reduced, and that they had been 
paid punctually. He defied the hon. 
Member to get up and show that the 
labouring classes in this respect would 
not bear favourable comparison with any 
other class in the country. His surprise 
at the charges made by the hon. Member 
was the greater, because he had always 
thought better things of him; he had 
believed him to be an honest Represen- 
tative of the working classes of the coun- 
try. His illusion, however, was dis- 
pelled by the statements of that day; 
and he hoped there were not many per- 
sons to be found who would come for- 
ward and state that the interests of the 
labourers and artizans of the country 
were opposed by a class who had done 
more than any other to maintain them in 
their position. And now, turning to the 
Amendmentof the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would say that the restrictions now 
in force in this country would be wil- 
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was kept out from abroad. He should 
have preferred the Bill as it came down 
from the House of Lords; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dod- 
son) having brought in an Amendment, 
which recognized the feeling of the ma- 
jority in the House, he was prepared to 
accept it. He wassurprised at what had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold), seeing 
that the hon. Member knew nothing 
about the practical part of the question. 
It mattered not what was the subject of 
debate, the hon. Member was sure to in- 
tervene, and was ready at all times to 
lay down the law upon it. But he ven- 
tured to say that the hon. Member was, 
in this instance, mistaken with regard 
to the feelings of his fellow-countrymen ; 
because it was an undoubted fact that 
the great majority of them believed this 
measure to be absolutely necessary ; and 
if the hon. Member took the trouble to 
go into the question he would find the 
Bill, as amended as was now proposed, 
to be not only in the interest of the pro- 
ducer in this country, but also in the in- 
terest of the consumer. 

Mr. PHILIPS said, he believed the 
farmers in the Midland districts were, 
generally speaking, very much opposed 
to all these restrictions that were placed 
on the cattle trade. Foot-and-mouth 
disease had existed in the country, more 
or less, for 200 or 300 years. [ Laughter. } 
He might be laughed at for making that 
statement ; but for all that he had good 
reason to believe it was correct. The 
question was this— Were they legislating 
for the benefit of the tenant farmer? 
He believed they were doing nothing of 
the kind. If they were legislating for 
the benefit of any class at all it was for 
that of the landlords; and he had that 
opinion of the landlords of England, 
which enabled him to say that they were 
not the men to wish to obtain anything 
from the pockets of their poorer brethren 
by promoting legislation which would 
tend to raise the price of meat through- 
out the country. He believed such a 
course was not for their interest; and, 
speaking as a landlord, he, for one, 
hoped that no such measure as this 
would be passed. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he did 
not see his way to improve on the reply 
to the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst) which had been made by 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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the hon. Member for Neweastle (Mr. 
Cowen), who had disposed of his state- 
ments with his usual eloquence, and far 
more effectively than he (Mr. J. Howard) 
could have dealt with them. He was 
always pleased to hear the hon. Member 
for Stoke when speaking upon practical 
subjects which he understood; but he 
was bound to say that the hon. Member 
had that day entered upon a field of 
which it was clear that he knew no- 
thing whatever.. He was as much op- 
posed to Protection as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke, or any Member in that 
House ; but he drew a very wide distine- 
tion between the exclusion of disease and 
the exclusion of animals that were not 
diseased. So far from this being, as 
asserted, a landlords’ question, the Bill 
was the outcome of a legitimate demand 
on the part of the tenant farmers of the 
Kingdom for protection to the flocks 
and herds of the country; and instead 
of raising the price of meat, as had been 
asserted, he maintained, with great con- 
fidence, that if the Bill became law, and 
was followed by other legislation deal- 
ing with internal regulations, within the 
next two or three years the price of 
meat would fall considerably. He, there- 
fore, cheerfully accepted the Amendment 
of the Government; indeed, he would 
have been content with the words in the 
original Bill, provided the Privy Council 
were made responsible for carrying them 
into effect. So long as the Privy Coun- 
cil satisfied themselves as to the safety 
of admission from any country the work- 
ing of the Act would be approved. 

Mr. KENNY said, the speech of the 
hon. Member for Stoke(Mr. Broadhurst), 
which had evidently been delivered for 
the purpose of re-opening the discussion 
on the principle of the Bill, had not met 
with the same response from the House 
which had been accorded to his former 
remarks upon the subject. He wished 
to know whether the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) intended to take a 
Division on the Amendment, because if 
he did not it was difficult to see the 
utility of prolonging the discussion. 
There was a remarkable feature in the 
speeches which had been delivered in 
the opposite quarter of the House— 
namely, the ignorance of the whole sub- 
ject displayed by hon. Members, and 
especially by the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst). There was the as- 
tounding statement of the hon. Member 
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for Bury (Mr. Philips) that the foot- 
and-mouth disease had been known in 
the country for 200 or 300 years. He 
thought the disease had been known 
here about 35 years, which was a very 
different thing. Why, the basis of the 
contention of those who supported the 
Bill was that the foot-and-mouth disease, 
not having yet been acclimatized in the 
country, was a disease which might be 
stamped out. Then there was the con- 
tention of the hon. Member for Stoke, 
that the supporters of the Bill were 
endeavouring to tax the food of the 
people. But that had been very pro- 
perly called a mere outery ; the objects 
of the Bill being simply to prevent 
disease. If the hon. Member had under- 
stood the question, he believed he would 
have been amongst the supporters of 
the Bill, as furnishing the means of 
putting a stop to diseased importations. 
Of the total quantity of meat imported 
into the country, 25 per cent was brought 
in at the expense of millions of money 
which was lost to English and Irish 
farmers, whose stock became infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease. He trusted 
the Committee would be allowed speedily 
to come to a Division on the Amendment 
of the Government, whieli, he believed, 
was cheerfully accepted by all reasonable 
Members of the House. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, if he thought the 
Bill would increase the cost of meat by 
one farthing he should vote against it; 
but, as be believed it would have a con- 


trary effect, he felt it his duty to give | [ 


the measure his support. He resided 
on the borders of three counties; and 
he could inform the Committee that in 
his capacity he had been inundated with 
applications for orders for the removal 
of cattle ; and he was quite sure that if 
the hon. Member for Stoke had spent 
only a short time with him during last 
winter, he would have altered the opinion 
he had formed on the merits of the Bill. 
For his own part, he had no doubt that 
in the course of a few years, so far from 
adding to the cost of food, there would 
be a large increase in the flocks and 
herds of the country, which would tend 
to keep down the price of meat. One 
word with regard to the remark of the 
hon. Member for Stoke, as to the 
necessity of providing children with 
wholesome food. The most wholesome 
food for children was good milk, and the 
Bill would webchat tend towards 
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providing a larger supply of it. Not 
only was much disease in general trace- 
able to bad milk, but, in his opinion, to 
unwholesome and adulterated milk were 
due many of the diseases especially 
prevalent amongst children. In the in- 
terest, therefore, of the whole country 
they were bound, as a Legislative Body, 
to do all that lay in their power to 
stamp out a disease which gave rise to 
so many evils. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
separate himself from the opinions 
expressed by the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst). He was quite sure 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had spoken 
with perfect sincerity when he stated 
that he and other Members who sup- 
ported the Bill were desirous of provid- 
ing securities against disease, and that 
the effect of those securities would be to 
increase the home supply of cattle. He 
did not dispute that, nor was he inclined 
to dispute the views, expressed with 
so much vigour, by his hon. Friend 
who had just spoken; and he wished to 
tell him that he and his hon. Friends 
thought it most important that the foot- 
and-mouth disease should be got rid of. 
They believed hon. Members had a com- 
mon interest in doing that; but they 
said—and to this he would beg the at- 
tention of all hon. Members—that the 
Privy Council had already sufficient 
powers to do everything necessary for 
the protection of stock in the country. 
‘*No!”] Hon. Gentlemen said ‘‘ No;” 
but they had not proved that the Privy 
Council had failed to take the steps that 
were just and right to prevent the im- 
portation of disease from abroad ; they 
said—‘‘ We want to give the Privy 
Council not only more power, but we 
want to take away from them the discre- 
tion of using it.” But when such a pro- 
posal as that was made, he said that the 
onus probandi rested with those who 
made it. The Privy Council stated that 
they did not think the Bill was neces- 
sary, and that they had brought down 
the importation of disease toa minimum, 
and the Government had simply ac- 
cepted the Bill because it was forced 
upon them by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). The Go- 
vernment had sought to modify the Bill, 
so as to prevent it being forced through 
Parliament with the Amendments made 
in the House of Lords; but they were 
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defeated ; and he was bound to say that 
he did not think the Government could 
have done much more than they had 
done. If the effect of the Amendment 
was to compel the Privy Council to put 
serious restrictions on the import of live 
stock, he believed that it would create 
a very large amount of discontent 
throughout the country, and interfere, to 
a great extent, with the industrial occu- 
pations of the people, while it would 
also raise the price of food. If that was 
believed to be the effect of the Bill, he 
said they were justified in using all the 
Forms of the House in resisting it. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold) refused to join in accept- 
ing the Amendment; and if he went to a 
Division he should feel it his duty to 
vote with him, as a protest against this 
compromise, which he said would be 
understood by the country in this way— 
that the Representatives of the landed 
interest on both sides of the House had 
compelled the Government, contrary to 
their own judgment, to adopt a course 
about which they were in doubt. He 
ventured to say that if there had been 
fewer county magnates and Members 
representing the landed interest in that 
House, and a greater number of Repre- 
sentatives of the industrial classes and 
the industrial interests of the country, 
the Government would not have been 
driven into a corner and compelled to 
accept an Amendment of which they did 
not approve. He very much regretted 
that there should have been any legisla- 
tion on this matter at all. It appeared 
to him to be quite unnecessary; and he 
believed that even with the greatest 
care—if every foreign animal were kept 
out of the country—foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease might spring up. Hon. Gentlemen 
would not deny that 39 years ago, when 
the importation of live animals was ab- 
solutely prohibited from all parts of the 
world, and when there could be no pos- 
sibility of infection, this disease arose. 
One of his hon. Friends (Mr. Philips) 
had stated that foot-and-mouth disease 
had been known in the country for 
generations; and, notwithstanding the 
cries of ‘‘ No, no!” from some hon. Gen- 
tlemen, he was much inclined to believe 
in the accuracy of his hon. Friend’s 
statement. At all events, it was certain 
that there was foot-and-mouth disease 
when live animals from all parts of the 
world were prohibited ; and therefore he 
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was justified in saying that no amount 
of prohibition would prevent it now. 

Mr. GILES said, he regretted to be 
at variance with any of his hon. Friends 
on that side of the House; but having 
learnt that the Government had offered 
to compromise the matter in dispute in 
away which his hon. Friend approved, 
he should be only too glad to vote for 
the Amendment. He would say, in re- 
ference to the point raised by Members 
on the opposite Benches, that, in his 
opinion, the fears of the agricultural in- 
terest were much exaggerated as to the 
introduction of disease into the country. 
When it was considered that the coun- 
try could no longer supply her popula- 
tion with meat, it was a serious thing to 
increase the restrictions upon imported 
cattle, and thereby shut out 400,000 or 
500,000 animals. It was proved that the 
largest number of cattle that we could 
supply was under 2,000,000; and, there- 
fore, by the proposed restrictions, they 
might prevent 22 per cent of the supply 
coming into the market. Then with re- 
gard to the question of the milk supply. 
The statements upon that appeared tohim 
also of an exaggerated kind. In deal- 
ing with the question of cattle, the stock 
was placed under three heads—cattle fit 
for the butcher ; cattle under two years 
old; and milch cows and heifers. It 
appeared that more than one-third of the 
cattle in the country were milch cows 
and heifers ; and as only one in 27 of all 
classes were attacked, it followed that 
the number of milch cows attacked could 
only be one in 80, a proportion quite 
insufficient to justify the exclusion of 
foreign supplies. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if his 
hon. Friend went to a Division he should 
be obliged to take the course, which he 
seldom adopted, of not voting upon the 
question at all. He could not vote for 
the Amendment, because he did not wish 
to make himself responsible for the Bill ; 
and he could not vote against it, because 
it was a decided improvement upon the 
Bill as it stood at that moment, inas- 
much as it would enable the Govern- 
ment to work the Act much better than 
they could otherwise have done. The 
time for a protest, as had been pointed 
out by an hon. Friend, was on the inser- 
tion of the clause, and not when an 
improvement was being made in it. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he re- 
presented a constituency (Manchester) 
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numbering many thousands of people. 
He could state to the Committee that 
amongst them there was an almost 
unanimous disapproval of this Bill; and 
were his hon. Colleague (Mr. Houlds- 
worth), who sat on the opposite side 
of the House, present, he would appeal 
to him as to the correctness of that 
statement. They believed that the in- 
creased restrictions asked for were based 
upon a delusion which strongly possessed 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen), who thought if there were no 
foreign cattle imported into the country 
the flocks and herds would be free from 
disease. Why, it would be just as 
reasonable, with a similar object, to shut 
out men and women. It was Lancashire 
and London that were chiefly interested 
in this legislation. But he was quite 
aware that they had little influence in 
that House; because although their popu- 
lation was large they had a very small 
representation. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle had spoken of the feeling of 
the people there; but he (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) believed that the people of that 
town were more fortunate than those 
in Lancashire in respect of the cattle 
imported, which in the former case were 
Scandinavian. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr, Arnold) would take 
a Division on this question by way of 
protest, in which case he believed he 
would have avery respectable following. 

Mr. PUGH said, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
had taken credit for having practically 
restricted the importation of diseased 
cattle last year. It followed that during 
the last year there was a sufficient re- 
striction with regard to disease. Why, 
then, were further restrictions asked 
for? What would be the effect of re- 
strictions other than those which the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had already in his power to exercise? 
Had the restrictive powers which he 
possessed resulted in raising the price of 
meat, or had they not? Because, if the 
latter were the case, it was difficult to 
understand how hon. Gentlemen near 
him could argue against the Bill. If 
anyone would take the trouble to refer 
to a file of The Times, it would be found 
that between the last Monday in April, 
1883, and the last Monday in April of 
the present year, the price of meat in 
the London Market had gone down 3d. 
per pound, and in the country 1d. per 
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pound, so that the restriction already 
imposed upon the importation of cattle 
had been to lower the price of meat; 
and he was satisfied that if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster followed up the 
principle upon which he had already 
acted, and took the same care under 
this Bill, that there would result a still 
further reduction in the price of meat 
throughout the country. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had been 
pleased with the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright), when he drew attention tothe fact 
that he represented a large constituency 
having but a small representation. He 
(Mr. Anderson) represented a similar 
constituency very inadequately able to 
give expression to its opinions in that 
House. They disliked this Bill alto- 
gether. Although they were willing to 
accept it as a compromise in the form in 
which it was originally introduced by 
the Government, they considered it bet- 
ter to have no Bill at all than the Bill 
altered in the manner now proposed. 
They did not approve the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman, because 
they did not see that it constituted any 
Amendment at all. It did not appear 
to him to make any real difference in 
the meaning of the clause; and he was 
of opinion that if the Bill were passed 
in the form proposed, it would, without 
doubt, raise the price of meat most 
injuriously to large communities. Now, 
he thought it very likely that the 
Amendment before the Committee, so 
long as it was worked by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Depart- 
ment, would be worked in the way which 
he designed it to work; but hon. Mem- 
bers must consider that the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman was not ne- 
cessarily a permanent one; it was quite 
possible that a Government composed 
of Gentlemen from the other side of the 
House might have the working of the 
Bill. He observed that the Amend- 
ment, which would have had the effect 
of limiting the operation of the Act to 
two years, had been withdrawn from 
the Paper, so that now the Bill, when 
it passed into law, would be permanent. 
What would be the effect of that? If 
its effect should be to raise the price of 
meat they could not get quit of that 
grievance until they had passed a new 
Act for the purpose; and it was well 
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known what the difficulty of passing 
that new Act would be. He was not 

uite sure that the wording of the 

mendment might not lead to some 
difficulty, although he knew, or believed 
that he knew, the meaning which the 
right hon. Gentleman intended it to 
have—namely, that he should not be 
obliged, merely because one part of a 
country had unsatisfactory regulations 
with regard to cattle, to exclude impor- 
tation from the whole of that country. 
But suppose a Government in power of 
which the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) was a Member. 
That hon. Gentleman might read the 
words in another way, and say that they 
meant that if any part of a country 
were infected, and had unsatisfactory 
regulations, importations from the whole 
of that country should be stopped. 
Therefore, he asked his right hon. 
Friend to study the words of the 
Amendment, and see if it were not pos- 
sible to take either the one or the other 
meaning out of them; because the 
meaning he had last put upon it would 
be disastrous to the constituency which 
he had the honour to represent (Glas- 
gow). To him it appeared that the 
slight concession made was cloaked in 
such doubtful language as to be of very 
little value. If he thought it of real 
use he would not be disposed to vote 
against it; but he could not see that, 
on the whole, the Amendment would do 
very much good. It would seem that 
in this matter, as was too often the case, 
the Government had been too careful to 
conciliate their enemies, and too little 
careful to reckon with their friends. 
Had they done otherwise, he thought 
they would have been disposed rather to 
abandon the Bill when the other House 
refused to accept the compromise offered 
to them. 

Mr. EWART said, hon. Members 
opposite had spoken of the Bill as only 
supported by county Members; but he 
represented a large urban and manu- 
facturing constituency (Belfast), and he 
gave the Bill his most cordial support, 
in the interest not only of the farmers, 
but of manufacturers and others living 
in towns. The farmers were under the 
belief—mistaken as some people con- 
sidered them to be, though he believed 
their statement—that they were injured 
by the importation of the cattle disease 
from abroad. They were prevented by 
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this belief from increasing their herds, 
and were in every way discouraged ; the 
immediate effect of which was to raise 
the price of home-grown meat. He had 
listened with great regret to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst), who had departed from 
his usual moderate and conciliatory tone, 
in order to indulge in language which 
could have no other effect than of setting 
class against class—that was to say, the 
farmers against the traders—and of 
raising again the question of Protection. 
He (Mr. Ewart) had not the slightest 
desire to return to Protection if it: were 
possible to do so. The English farmers 
were, under the existing system, being 
fairly driven out of the trade; and the 
great hope of the country was in the 
production of wheat, butter, and cheese 
abroad. The importation of butter alone 
was represented by £12,000,000 annu- 
ally; and anything which interfered 
with the production of butter in this 
country would be very detrimental to 
the people at large. The dead meat 
trade gave them the greatest hope for 
the future; they might get live cattle 
from the North of Europe and America ; 
but they could not get them from Austra- 
lia and the River Plate, from which 
countries an unlimited supply could be 
obtained. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he rose to protest 
against the proposed Amendment. He 
did not accuse hon. Members opposite, 
or Gentlemen on that side of the House, 
of any sinister motives in supporting it; 
but he submitted that they had not 
shown that the chief evil which was 
apprehended would be cured by the 
Bill; far more, in his opinion, would be 
effected in that direction by internal re- 
strictions than by cutting off foreign 
supplies. London had only 22 Mem- 
bers in that House to represent a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000; and he doubted 
whether, if the Metropolis were pro- 
perly represented, the Bill would be 
permitted to pass. The House was 
simply imposing a very serious burden 
upon the poorest class of the population ; 
because there could really be no doubt 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
raise the price of meat. The House, 
in order to meet the unreasonable fears 
of a Party within those walls, were 
going to incur a certain evil for a mere 
possibility of good—an evil which would 
be inflicted on that poorest class of the 
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community whose welfare should be an 
object of especial care on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would 
ask hon. Members on that side of the 
House, who had expressed their intention 
to vote against the Amendment of his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, to consider 
what would be the effect of its rejec- 
tion. It would be to maintain the more 
restrictive words introduced into the 
Bill in the House of Lords. [Mr. 
Artuur ARrNoLpD: With a view to future 
amendment?] Yes; but what prospect 
was there of carrying any Amendments 
that gave larger discretion to the Privy 
Council than would be given by the 
words before the Committee ? He 
agreed with his right hon. Friend in 
thinking that there was no real neces- 
sity for the Bill; but that was not the 
opinion of the House. And it was by 
that opinion they must be governed. 
He did not wish to enter into any ar- 
gument on the question; but he would 
point out that the Amendment placed 
on the Paper by his right hon. Friend 
had been accepted by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and that it was an Amend- 
ment which enlarged the discretion of 
the Privy Council, as compared with the 
Bill which came down from the House 
of Lords. He regretted that the Bill 
should be passed even with that Amend- 
ment; but his regret was very much 
modified, because he believed that the 
Amendment left to the common sense of 
the Privy Council a large measure of 
discretion, while he hoped that the effect 
of the Bill would not prove as injurious 
as some of his hon. Friends had fore- 
shadowed. But if the Act should pro- 
duce the effect which so many attributed 
to it, he said it was impossible for any 
Government, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, to maintain it in operation. 
He believed his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) repre- 
sented the views which a large propor- 
tion of the working classes entertained 
with regard to the Bill. For his own 
part, he would support the Amendment, 
and should vote for it; and he hoped 
that his hon. Friends on that side of the 
House would think twice before they 
voted against it; because he believed 
that under it they would be able to effect 
the maximum amount of restriction in 
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mum amount of restriction against the 
consumer. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had said 
that these restrictions were not required ; 
but he would ask him how he could re- 
concile that opinion with the conduct of 
the local authorities in Scotland, who, 
during several months of last winter, 
had entirely prohibited the importation 
into Scotland of Irish cattle? It ap- 
peared to him that if those gentlemen 
held the views which had been ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow, the importation of Irish cattle 
would not have been prohibited. Seeing 
that such restrictions had been agreed 
to by the local representatives in many 
parts of the Kingdom, he did not think 
that any valid argument had been 
offered against the Bill. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 357; 
Noes 48: Majority 309.--(Div. List, 
No. 77.) 


Mr. DODSON moved, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out ‘‘ afflicted,’ and insert 
** affected.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I rise 
to a point of Order. I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether you are aware that after 
the first Division was ealled, and many 
Members had left the House, the doors 
were thrown open between the time the 
bell rang and the second Division ; and 
those Members who, like myself, were 
in the Lobby and went to the doors to 
find what the second Division was about, 
found that the doors had been locked, 
notwithstanding the fact that no bell 
had been rung? They were, therefore, 
unaware that a Division was about to 
take place; and I want to know, under 
the circumstances, whether the Division 
was regular ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: I was 
| one of those hon. Members who were 

thus misled. I was prepared to vote 
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time; but seeing that no Division was 
to take place I left the House, and I 
have not the slightest idea upon what 
point the second Division was taken. 
The bell was never rung at all, and I 
wish to know if there is any way in 
which I can record my vote? 

Tuzt CHAIRMAN: There is no doubt 
that there was some little confusion, and 
that the doors were not opened as soon 
as they ought tohave been. I think the 
doors were thrown open as soon as the 
Clerk could get a messenger to go there ; 
and I do not think that any hon. Mem- 
ber was prevented, in consequence of 
what occurred, from recording his vote. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS : Is 
the hon. Gentleman aware that no bell 
was rung ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: With 
all respect to you, Sir, the point you have 
mentioned is not the one to which I de- 
sire to call your attention. The bell did 
ring for the first Division; but when the 
Division was called, no Division took 
place. The door was then open, and 
some Members left the House. They 
were not aware that a second Division 
was taking place, because the bell never 
rang. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No doubt it is 
customary for the bell to ring whenever 
there is about to be a Division, and I 
gave general directions accordingly. I 
very much regret that those directions 
were not carried out ; but they were cer- 
tainly given. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
next Amendment upon the Paper stood 
in his name, and the object of it was to 
strike out the clause. After the decided 
opinion which the Committee had ex- 
pressed in the last Division, he did not 

ropose to take another Division ; but 
= would be quite ready to support by 
his vote the right hon. Member for 
_ Bradford (Mr. Forster), or any other 
hon. Member who desired to divide 
upon the clause. He begged, therefore, 
to move the rejection of the clause. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 343; 
Noes 50: Majority 293.—(Div. List, 
No. 78.) 

Clause 2 (Extension of provisions re- 
lating to quarantine). 

Mr. KENNY moved, in page 1, line 
22, after the word ‘‘from,’’ to insert 
‘‘foreign.” The object of the Amend- 
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ment was to provide that the prohibition 
should apply to foreign countries only, 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster had already expressed his willing- 
ness to accept this Amendment. As the 
clause stood, and if this word were not 
inserted, it might give rise to misinter- 
pretation, and the prohibition might be 
applied to Ireland. The clause itself 
referred to the Act of 1878, which re- 
lated to animals generally; and if this 
word were not inserted there was a pos- 
sibility that the clause would be applied 
toIreland. It was to prevent this result 
that he proposed the insertion of the 
word ‘‘ fureign;”’ and it was not neces- 
sary that he should detain the Com- 
mittee any further in explaining the 
purport of the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, after the word ‘‘ from,’’ to insert the 
word ‘‘ foreign.” —( Mr. Kenny.) 


Mr. DODSON said, he was quite 
willing to agree to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD moved the 
rejection of the clause. For the infor- 
mation of the Committee, he might state 
that under Schedule 4, Part 2, provision 
was made for the admission of animals 
from the scheduled countries for exhibi- 
tion and other exceptional circumstances. 
The Schedule provided thatthese foreign 
animals should be landed at a particular 
part of the several wharves, and kept at 
what were called quarantine stations. 
The Privy Council had power to issue 
Orders in Council prohibiting the ex- 
portation of animals suffering from other 
diseases than rinderpest. The Privy 
Council had already exercised this power 
in respect of foot-and-mouth disease in 
eight countries in Europe. The object 
of the clause was to allow the importa- 
tion, from prohibited countries, of ani- 
mals for exhibition and other exceptional 
circumstances ; but, considering the diffi- 
culty of extirpating foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease when it once gained a footing in 
the country, it appeared to him that the 
proposal contained in the clause was 
highly dangerous. The only reason for 
the introduction of the question in “ an- 
other place”’ was that there had been 
some difficulty under the Act of 1878 in 
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allowing of importation in peculiar cases. 
That argument was used in reference to 
the importation of certain performing 
bulls ; he believed this clause to be totally 
unnecessary and highly dangerous. As 
far back as 1840 the late Professor 
Youatt traced the introduction of foot- 
and-mouth disease to the importation, 
in 1839, of certain animals of the bovine 
species for the Zoological Society. He, 
therefore, begged to move its omission. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
Clause.—( Mr. James Howard.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press the Mo- 
tion. He thought he should be able to 
satisfy the Committee that the hon. 
Member was mistaken in regard to the 
object of the clause. He had explained 
it on the second reading of the Bill. It 
gave the Privy Council the same power 
of admission for exceptional purposes 
from prohibited countries as they pos- 
sessed in regard to countries scheduled 
for slaughter. If it was struck out of 
the Bill, there would be no dispensing 
power in favour of the pet regimental 
goat, and the learned pig, the perform- 
ing bull, and other animals which con- 
tributed to popular entertainments, 
would be excluded. He appealed to all 
Members who were friends of education 
to allow the clause to stand. It would 
certainly do no hurt to admit a learned 
pig from a country in which there was 
no cattle plague, while at present Eng- 
land might be deprived of the display 
of its abilities and the opportunity of 
deriving instruction from it. Of course, 
no animals would be allowed to be ad- 


“mitted except under conditions which 


precluded the danger of infection. 

Mr. OHAPLIN confessed that he had 
come down to the House prepared to 
oppose this clause; but, after hearing 
the explanation which had been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he would 
only say that it did not appear to him 
to be unreasonable, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would not oppose it. 

Strr JOSEPH BAILEY said, he 
should support the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard). These animals were con- 
stantly travelling all over every foreign 
country, exhibiting almost daily in dif- 
ferent localities ; and nothing could be 
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more dangerous than to allow animals 
coming from a country in which infee- 
tion existed to carry disease to localities 
hitherto free from it. It would be far 
safer to omit the clause; and it must be 
remembered that these animals were 
connected with exhibitions all over 
Europe. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would remind 
the hon. Member that they were subject 
to quarantine. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD wished to 
know whether the clause was intended 
to apply to cattle plague countries ? 
Would the right hon. Gentleman explain 
what the countries were to which it was 
applied ? 

Mr. DODSON said, it would apply to 
the prohibited countries; but was sub- 
ject to stringent rules. The cattle plague 
countries were not the only prohibited 
countries at the present moment. France, 
for instance, was prohibited, not on 
account of cattle plague, but on account 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, it appeared to 
him that the clause, even on the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
was totally unnecessary ; and he thought 
it would be highly imprudent, and even 
mischievous, to allow this importation of 
animals from prohibited countries. He 
thought the Amendment they had passed, 
and which had been added to Clause 1, 
was quite enough to cover anything 
objectionable proposed to be dealt with 
under Clause 2. He did not wish to 
give a silent vote, because the county in 
which his constituency was placed, more 
than any other in England, knew the 
terrible nature of the cattle plague, 
seeing that that county (Cheshire) had 
lost a considerable portion of its cattle 
from that disease. It was, to this very 
day, contributing towards a cattle plague 
rate; and it had substantial reasons for 
dreading any further importation of dis- 
ease. Believing the clause to be wholly 
unnecessary, and even mischievous, he 
would cordially support the Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill” put, 
and agreed to. a 

Clause 3 (Amendment of Part Four 
of Schedule V. of the principal Act). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in 
page 1, line 29, after the word “ to,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ the route by which 
the animals are conveyed to this Country 
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or to.” The hon. Gentleman said, that 
a large part of his constituency had a 
great desire to import store cattle from 
the United States of America, and they 
did not think that, if proper regulations 
were observed, there was any risk of 
importing any contagious disease. The 
object of the Amendment was to give 
the Privy Council complete power to 
direct the route by which store cattle 
could be imported into the country. He 
intended to propose later on that, in 
addition to the powers conferred on the 
Privy Council bythe Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1878, they should be 
able to make such Orders as they thought 
fit for probibiting the conveyance of ani- 
mals by any vessel to or from any part 
of the United Kingdon for such time as 
they might consider expedient. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 29, after the word ‘‘to,’’ to 
insert the words “the route by which the 
animals are conveyed to this Country or to.”— 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON had no objection to 
insert these words, though he thought 
they were covered by other words. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. JAMES HOWARD proposed to 


omit the words ‘or otherwise,’ in 
page 1, line 29; first, because he did 
not understand their effect; and, secondly, 
because they were not sufficiently pre- 
cise for an Act of Parliament. He 
hoped to hear what their intention was. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 29, to leave out the words “or 
otherwise.” —( Mr. James Howard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out and stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, these words were 
calculated to be very needful; because 
under this provision not only the route 
by which the animals came might be 
required, but other particulars, such as 
a certificate of origin, the conditions and 
regulations on railways, &c.; and these 
words were intended to give the Depart- 
ment power to make any requirements of 
that kind which might appear to be 
necessary. These were words with which 
he should be very sorry to part. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman 
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was, no doubt, that which was in his 
own mind; but he thought that, if 
they looked to the fourth part of the 
5th Schedule of the original Act, they 
would find that these words enabled the 
Privy Council to admit animals under 
any conditions whatever, because in the 
4th section there was this provision— 

** Shall allow animals, or any specified ani- 

mals, to be landed without being subject under 
the provisions of this Schedule to slaughter or 
quarantine.” 
Therefore, to leave the words as was 
now proposed would be to make it com- 
petent to the Privy Council to admit 
animals for store purposes without any 
precautions or restrictions whatever. It 
was easy to see, that being so, that 
animals intended for store might bring 
in foot-and-mouth disease, just as well 
as animals brought in for meat. 

Mr. PUGH said, he did not think 
the Committee would accept the view of 
the noble Viscount that where animals 
were admitted under this section the 
Privy Council would be able to make no 
regulations except with reference to 
quarantine. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that as 
it appeared that the retention of these 
words would impose greater power on 
the Privy Council, he would withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. DUCKHAM proposed the omis- 
sion of the 3rd clause. The Committee 
had heard from the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) that it 
was desirable to have in that county for 
pasture cattle from the United States. 
They knew that in the United States 
there was a considerable amount of 
pleuro-pneumonia, and that Texan fever 
prevailed in Texas. According to the 
Buff Book, only last year, during August, 
September, October, and November, 28 
cargoes, consisting of 17,000 cattle, were 
sent to Liverpool; but 276 animals were 
thrown overboard on the voyage, 19 
were landed dead, and 2,864 were found 
to be suffering from Texan fever on 
their arrival in port. If Texan cattle 
were to be admitted without quarantine, 
it would seriously prejudice, not only 
the interests of stockowners, but also of 
consumers. The cattle plague prevailed 
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in 1865-6, again in 1872, and again in 
1877; and, in 1878, the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act was passed, with 
the object of keeping cattle plague out, 
of stamping out pleuro-pneumonia, and, 
as far as possible, guarding their flocks 
and herds from foot-and-mouth disease. 
Now, what was the nature of Texan 
fever? It was as fatal as the cattle 
plague, but it took considerably more 
time to develop; and animals might 
arrive here for store purposes in a state 
of incubation ; no inspection was of value 
until the disease had developed itself. 
Besides, Texan cattle, themselves ap- 
parently healthy, were capable of con- 
veying to other animals the germs of the 
disease. So treacherous a disease as 
that could not be too strictly guarded 
against and prevented from entering 
thiscountry. During the last four years 
great efforts had been made to free the 
nation from pleuro-pneumonia, and now 
Ireland, Scotland, and England were 
very nearly free from it. But if ani- 
mals affected by that disease were 
brought into this country for store pur- 
poses, they could never preserve their 
stocks from it. The time of incubation 
varied from two weeks to four months, 
and no examination could tell whether 
the disease was latent within the animal 
or not before it developed itself; and 
it was known that for 12 months after 
an animal had recovered from the dis- 
ease, which was of rare occurrence, it was 
capable of conveying it to healthy ani- 
mals. With this state of things before 
them, the Committee ought to hesitate 
very much before passing a measure 
that was calculated to create so much 
disaster to agriculture. It had been said 
that the agriculturists of the country 
wanted this measure for their protection; 
but as to protection, that was not so at all. 
He believed that, if they were polled, 
a large majority would vote against any 
measure of protection; they well knew 
that no measure calculated to enhance 
the price of food for the people would 
ever be allowed to pass. He main- 
tained that by preserving the health of 
their flocks and herds they would re- 
duce, and not increase, the price of food. 
Last year, owing to the severe losses in 
this country caused by foot-and-mouth 
disease, the price of meat rose far above 
the average of the past few years; and 
not only so, but £6,500,000 were sent 
abroad to obtain more meat than had 
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been imported the previous year; and 
this, although there were more cattle 
and sheep and pigs in Great Britain 
and Ireland last year than there were 
in the preceding year, and a superabund- 
ance of food for the stock. With such 
startling facts as those before them, the 
Committee ought to see the necessity for 
guarding, in the strongest possible man- 
ner, against the introduction and spread 
of diseases. Anyone who would look 
through the statistics for the last 20 
years would see that when the country 
was free from disease meat was reduced 
in price, and that the reverse was the case 
when disease prevailed. On these facts 
he moved the rejection of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
Clause.—(Mr. Duckham.) 


Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman could not have fully 
comprehended the effect of this clause. 
When he had, he hoped the Amendment 
would be withdrawn. The clause pro- 
vided that if part of a foreign country 
was free from disease, and complied 
with the conditions of the fourth part of 
the 5th Schedule of the Act of 1878, 
then we might, subject to quarantine 
and any further regulations we thought 
requisite, receive cattle from that part 
for store purposes. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not satis- 
fied with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement. It was quite possible for 
one State in the American Union to be 
perfectly free from disease, and yet for 
there to be no certainty that cattle 
shipped from that State would not come 
through an affected State. It was not 
certain that the cattle would have an 
all-through transit, passing only through 
States that were free from disease. The 
clause, as it stood, was, he thought, 
calculated to increase the facilities for 
bringing in cattle from diseased States ; 
and seeing that very stringent mea- 
sures were to be taken against bringing 
in animals, even though they were to be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation, 
there should be no lessening of the re- 
strictions as to store cattle, which might 
scatter disease all over the country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that after the 
concession made by the Government 
several Gentlemen on the Opposition 
side were anxious to meet them as far 
as possible; but he wished to ask for 
some explanation from the right hon, 
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Gentleman. He apprehended that this 
clause was not intended to apply chiefly 
to the United States. Undoubtedly, 
there were some parts of the United 
States that were perfectly free from 
disease, although other parts were not. 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment had any information as to whether 
cattle disease had or had not been in 
existence all along the Atlantic sea-board 
for some time, as he believed it had been? 
Suppose there were some States—say 
the Western States—where the Govern- 
ment were satisfied there was no disease, 
and whence, therefore, it might be de- 
sirable to import cattle, how were they 
to be brought into thiscountry? What 
route would the Government consider 
satisfactory? And suppose they were 
brought from those States, and it was de- 
sired to export them at the Eastern 
ports, would the Government consider it 
right that that should be done ? 

Mr. DODSON explained that under 
the 4th Schedule the Privy Council must 
be satisfied that the laws relating to the 
importation and exportation of cattle, 
the laws for the prevention of the intro- 
duction and spread of disease, and the 
general sanitary condition of the ani- 
mals in a country, were such as to afford 
reasonable security against the importa- 
tion of diseased animals. The danger 
in regard to the United States was this 
—there was pleuro-pneumonia in the 
States along the sea-board, there was 
none in the Western States; but up 
to the present time there had been no 
law in the Western States to prevent the 
free entry of animals from the Eastern 
States. If, however, the Western States 
passed such laws as would prevent the 
introduction of animals from the Eastern 
States, then there would be little danger 
to the Western States, and less risk as 
to importation from them. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he quite under- 
stood that the clause gave the Govern- 
ment discretion to a certain extent ; but 
there was to be discretion as to admitting 
animals into this country from a specified 
port of America which might be perfectly 
free from disease, but with regard to 
which the animals, in order to arrive in 
thiscountry, must goto another port which 
was not free, especially a port on the 
Atlantic sea-board, where he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to admit there 
was pleuro-pneumonia at the present 
time. 

Mr. Chaplin 
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Mr. DODSON replied, that in that 
ease the animals would come to this 
country not from a sound but from an 
unsound State. 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked what guaran- 
tee there would be that animals would 
not be allowed to come from an unsafe 
State; and also, whether this restriction 
was to apply to Germany, where rinder- 
pest and pleuro-pneumonia existed to a 
large extent ? 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
powers which the Privy Council would 
have under the 5th Schedule were only 
to be exercised with respect to a whole 
country ; but the object of this clause 
was this—that in the case of, say, 
Schleswig-Holstein, if the cattle were in 
a healthy condition, and those of other 
parts of Germany diseased, the Privy 
Council could exercise these powers in 
favour of Schleswig-Holstein ; whereas 
Clause 3 would exclude the whole of 
Germany. That he understood was the 
object of the clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he still thought 
the clause ought not to be agreed to. 
Suppose the State of New York was 
free, but an intervening State was not, 
how could the authorities here tell what 
route the cattle would take—whether 
they would come direct from a free State 
or through a State that was not free? 
In his view, no change should be made 
in the restrictions already existing ; but 
this clause, instead of increasing the 
safety of cattle in this country, would 
increase, in a marked degree, the risk of 
our cattle being infected through foreign 
cattle. 

Mr. KENNY said, he thought a 
Division might be taken, even if there 
was no chance of the clause being struck 
out, because of the great risk there was 
as to the practical workability of this 
clause. It was an extraordinary state- 
ment that had been made, that out of 
17,000 cattle imported into Liverpool, 
2,364 were suffering from Texan fever. 
What guarantee should they have that 
animals sent to Liverpool in future 
might not be suffering from this disease, 
although it might not have made itself 
apparent? He thought there should be 
some provision imposing quarantine for 
seven days, in order to secure this 
country from the risk of being infected 
by Texan fever. 

Mr. DODSON repeated that this 
clause was required. ‘ 
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Mr. BULWER wished for some in- 
formation as to the probable effects of 
this clause. He understood that with- 
out this clause, supposing, for instance, 
there was disease in one of the Depart- 
ments of France, as the law now stood 
the Privy Council would be bound to 
prohibit the importation of cattle from 
the whole of France. If there was 
disease in the Department of the Seine 
or the Loire, this clause; as he under- 
stood it, would enable the Privy Council 
to admit cattle from other French De- 
partments which were free from disease. 
He did not know whether his idea was 
correct; but the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman would very much in- 
fluence his Vote. 

Mr. DODSON replied, that the Sche- 
dule of the Act of 1878, upon which 
this clause was founded, required the 
Privy Council to admit freely from coun- 
tries when satisfied of the fulfilment of 
certain specified conditions which were 
clearly enumerated in the Schedule. This 
clause enabled them to admit from a 
specified part of a country, if that part 
complied with the conditions of the 
Schedule, but subject to quarantine and 
any other regulations judged requisite 
for safety. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET failed to see that 
the clause would provide what the right 
hon. Gentleman stated, and he was 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman had 


’ fallen into an error. The Schedule re- 


ferred to admitted animals without qua- 
rantine, and this clause would do the 
same. He contended that there was no 
quarantine in the clause. 

Mr. DODSON said, that was not what 
the Government understood or intended. 
The 4th Schedule compelled the Privy 
Council to admit freely, without quaran- 
tine; but this clause provided for the 
requirements of quarantine. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would undertake 
that if this clause, as drawn, did not give 
effect entirely to the principle he had 
enunciated, he would amend it on Re- 
port, he should be satisfied. 

Mr. DODSON replied, that if the 
clause did not give effect to what he had 
stated to be the intention of the Privy 
Council, he would amend it so that it 
should do so. 

_ Mr. BIGGAR said, this was a very 
important question, which he thought 
ought not to be settled off-hand. One 
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of the great evils of Business in that 
House was haste and hurry to pass new 
clauses ‘without proper consideration. 
What had occurred with regard to this 
clause? It was perfectly obvious that 
the Government could impose quaran- 
tine if they chose, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that he intended to 
use that power in a particular way ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Successor 
might not know what his opinions and 
intentions had been, and some right 
hon. Gentleman who knew nothing 
about this matter might have the ad- 
ministration of a very mischievous Act. 
Another important consideration was as 
to the part of the country. According 
to the Bill as it stood a single parish, if 
it complied with the Act of 1878, might 
be able to sell cattle to the public, al- 
though every one of the surrounding 
parishes might be ravaged by foot-and- 
mouth disease or Texan fever. 

Mr. KENNY wished again to eall 
attention to this clause, because in its 
present shape he believed it would be 
entirely inoperative. The Chancellor of 
the Duchy had stated what his interpre- 
tation of the clause was; but that inter- 
pretation only stood good for the right 
hon. Gentleman, and for nobody else. 
The clause would be liable to a variety 
of interpretations; and, that being so, 
the danger remained of disease being 
brought into this country by dishonest 
people, who might endeavour to evade 
the specified ports in England, and 
smuggle diseased animals into other 
ports. The Privy Council were em- 
powered to exact certain conditions, and to 
make certain Orders, but they might re- 
fuse to do so. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked when this Bill would be put down 
again ? 

Mr. DODSON replied, that he would 
put the Bill down for Thursday next, 
with a view not to proceeding with it on 
that day, but to fixing a day when it 
should be taken. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock, 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BRODRICK, in rising to call 
attention to the position of Elementary 
School Teachers appointed in 1846-51, 
and the great disadvantage to the cause 
of education resulting therefrom, and to 
move— 

'“ That the position of School Teachers in 


ublic Elementary Schools, appointed 1846-51, 
in respect of pensions, is detrimental to the best 


- interests of education, and requires the further 


consideration of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
said, that the Motion which he had to 
make that evening related to a subject 
which was not unfamiliar to the House. 
On a previous occasion the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council had promised that 
he would take the subject into conside- 
ration; but, despite any consideration 
that might have been given to it up to 
that time, no action had been taken 
upon the subject. The interest which 
was felt on that subject was enormous, 
and he had received a very large amount 
of correspondence about it—more, in- 
deed, than he had been able even to 
acknowledge. To those unconnected 
with the Teaching Profession it might 
not be an interesting subject ; but it was 
one which had to be dealt with upon its 
prosaic details. A certain number of 
school teachers had been appointed in 
1846, when the state of public education 
had been a matter of very serious con- 
sideration to Parliament, and when there 
had been a considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining adequate teachers. Parliament 
had then put the matter on a definite 
footing; and it had been resolved that 
it was expedient to make provision by 
retiring pensions for those teachers who 
were disabled by age or illness. This 
had been followed by another Resolution, 
by which authority was taken to grant 
the required pension, but under certain 
qualifications to be possessed by the 
teacher. He thought that if they took 
the case of any other service where a 
retiring pension might be granted on 
certain terms, it was understood that 
when the man had fulfilled those pro- 
visions the pension would be given ac- 
cordingly; but this was not the view 
taken by the Committee of Council, 
before whom the matter arose again 
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in 1851. The Committee of Council 
appeared to have been frightened at 
what it had done; and it had been re- 
solved that, the object having been to 
secure competent teachers, and that ob- 
ject having been obtained, the sum of 
£6,500 should be voted annually as a 
retiring pension, although the number 
induced to join had already reached 700 
or 800 persons. It must be obvious to the 
House that during these five years, from 
1846 to 1851, a number of teachers had 
taken office in the belief that no such 
limitation existed. Ten years later the 
matter had again come under the con- 
sideration of the Council. At that time 
Mr. Lowe was Vice President of the 
Council, and seemed to have been 
seized with the same violent desire for 
economy by which he had afterwards so 
distinguished himself, as he had deli- 
berately declared that the pensions were 
no longer to be granted under any cir- 
cumstances. After all the promises 
made, these very limited pensions were 
taken away, and no pensions given at 
all. It would hardly be possible to ima- 
gine a grosser breach of public faith, 
and it even seemed as if the moment 
chosen was specially selected to empha- 
size this view, for until 1861 no teacher 
appointed in 1846 would have completed 
the service necessary for a pension; so 
that the pensions were taken away by 
Mr. Lowe at the very moment when the 
State might be called on to pay them. 
Of course, the Council might shelter 
themselves under the words which made 
it permissive and not compulsory on 
them to grant pensions. The Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council might say he was 
making an appeal ad misericordiam ; but, 
even if the teachers had been under a 
mistake, they still had grievances of 
which tocomplain. Coming to the Com- 
mittee of 1872, he would not admit that 
the Report of that Committee was in 
any way conclusive. He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
would admit the accuracy of what he 
was saying. The Committee had met 
late in 1872 ; they had held a few meet- 
ings and examined a few persons. At 
the end of the Session’ they had issued 
a short draft Report, and asked leave to 
be reappointed in the subsequent Ses- 
sion. That reappointment had never 
been made, and that draft Report was 
the one upon which reliance had been 
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placed by those who opposed these 
claims. The Committee had not taken a 
tithe of the evidence which could enable 
it to judge on the matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
had confessed that the Committee ought 
to have been reappointed for the con- 
sideration of these affairs. Many Mem- 
bers of the House had spoken on the 
subject under great misconceptions, 
owing to the incomplete nature of the 
Report; for before 1872 there was no 
organization of the teachers to secure a 
proper statement of their views, and no 
evidence was given before the Commit- 
tee of the views held by statesmen at 
the time of the Minute of 1846 as to the 
interpretation which they put on the 
undertaking given by the Government. 
He would, with the permission of the 
House, read one or two extracts, to show 
the view taken of this obligation by 
statesmen of that day. The Marquess 
of Lansdowne said— 


‘“‘T do think that any extension of the system 
of education in this country will be imperfect, 
which does not, to a considerable extent, ame- 
liorate the condition of this class, and excite 
the hopes of reward. It is therefore proposed 
that a provision, small, undoubtedly, at first, 
but still which will be considered a very great 
object as a provision, however small, for old 
age, shall be made for well-conducted school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, who shall be re- 
ported as having for 15 years conducted unex- 
ceptionally schools of a certain size..... 
This, no doubt, will prove a very useful 
stimulus.” 
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ment to the Motion of Lord John Rus- 
sell, said— 

**He begged the House for a moment to 
pause and consider the amount of patronage 
that had already been created. .... Then 
look at the pensions and gratuities that would 
be at the disposal of Government and the Privy 
Council among the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses under the scheme. He wanted to 
know what necessity there was for school- 
masters, at the end of 15 years’ service, having 
any pensions at all? There were many poor 
curates who had worked from 20 to 30 years, 
who had no pensions; and yet a schoolmaster, 
who should enter as a teacher at an age of 20 
or 25, was not only to get gratuities during his 
service, but a retiring allowance at the end of 
15 years. .... What he wanted was that this 
unconstitutional body (Committee of Council on 
Education) should not have the power of grant- 
ing gratuities and pensions to the extent of 
some £2,000,000 of the public taxes.”—(Jdid., 
995-6.) 

Therefore, Mr. Duncombe had argued 
against the imposing of millions on the 
public taxes for teachers; whereas the 
actual sum to which the generosity of 
the Government had extended was 
£6,500 annually for a limited period. 
He thought it must be apparent to the 
House that, since the Committee of 1872 
had not received evidence on this subject, 
the House had not been in a position to 
give a decision upon it. That was 
not all. He had evidence from these 
teachers to show that the Committee 
of Council in 1847 issued a broad-sheet 
to be hung up in the schools con- 
taining a statement that the Com- 
mittee would grant pensions to school- 


Lord John Russell, who was then Prime} masters if they would fulfil certain 


Minister, in the House of Commons, on 
April 19, 1847, said— 


conditions. He had made a great effort 
to get hold of one of these sheets. The 


“J ask the House with confidence, whether | distance of time, however, was so great, 


it be not most important that the schoolmasters, 
to whom we intrust a task which it is so neces- 
sary they should discharge efficiently, should 
be able to look forward to some reward and 
emolument, not perhaps commensurate — for 
nothing can be commensurate in such cases— 
but more so than their reward is now, to the 
great and responsible duties they have to per- 
orm, and the importance of the situation they 
hold in life? With a view to these considera- 
tions, there is a proposition—on account of 
which no money will be required in the present 
year, but on account of which, in future years, 
if the grant should be continued, some may be 
called for—to provide retiring pensions for 
schoolmasters who may work themselves out in 


that he had not been able to do so, but 
the Committee would take it that the 
fact was beyond a doubt. He desired, 
however, to pass to the reasons why this 
matter, having been reconsidered in 
1875, should now be reconsidered again. 
In 1875 the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Sandon) said that after the debates of 
1846 it was felt that the teachers had a 
moral claim which it would be unwise 
for any Government to disregard; and 
Lord Advocate Gordon declared, as to 
its legal aspect, that he should be sorry 


the service, and who, after performing the im. | to be obliged to argue against it. If the 
portant duties I have referred to, might find | teachers had a moral claim, that claim 


themselves at an advanced age with no provi- 


could not be discharged by granting a 


sion for the future, and with scarcely bread to | smal] portion of it only. A small sum— 


eat.””—(Ibid., [91] 959.) 
Mr, T. Duncombe, in moving an Amend- 


£6,500—was put aside for that purpose, 
and no doubt when the grant was made 
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it was thought that it would meet the 
demands of the case—the teachers then 
had not been so long in the service, 
and consequently retirements were not 
so numerous. How were their claims 
met now by the sum voted in 1875? He 
was sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
had no more unpleasant task to fulfil 
than to select two or three cases in 
every 100 deserving applicants for pen- 
sions. On the last occasion there were 
70 applicants, and out of these the right 
hon. Gentleman was only able to grant 
two pensions of £30 to men who were 
taught at the beginning of their career 
to expect that they would receive two- 
thirds of their salary. The very fact 
that Lord Sandon, in granting £6,500, 
. also relaxed the conditions under which 
the pensions were granted, showed that 
he could not have contemplated such a 
condition of things. He had evidently 
hoped to pension all those affected, or 
he would have increased rather than 
relaxed the stringency of the rules. It 
was necessary also clearly to state that 
these men had had no opportunity of 
saving, for there was too much belief in 
these days that persons appointed early 
in life at very small salaries, on getting 
the advantage of the grant of 1870 or 
1872, would be able to save something. 
It was very desirable that provision 
should be made by persons saving some- 
thing from their incomes rather than 
by looking forward to pensions; but 
that was no reason why the Council 
should not carry out the promises they 
had made, and meet their legal claims. 
How did the case stand? These teachers, 
on first appointment, 35 years ago, were 
receiving from £40 to £60 a-year, the 
wage of an agricultural labourer; and 
how was it possible for any man to 
keep up the position of a schoolmaster, 
especially if he was married and had 
a family, and to save anything? That 
brought them to the gigantic evils they 
had now to face. His Motion was in the 
interests of education at large. People 
who had joined an honourable profes- 
sion, after 40 years, had to choose be- 
tween the charity of friends and the 
workhouse. If they had saved nothing, 
the workhouse was their only resource ; 
and if, by great self-denial, they had 
been able to put by a small sum, they 
were absolutely in a worse position than 
those who had not been so provident, 
for ‘their chance of obtaining a pension 


Mr. Brodrick 
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was diminished by that fact. The right 
hon. Gentleman would admit that any 
pension in his power went to the most 
needy, and not to the most deserving. 
Almost all these men when they were 
married had large families, like the 
clergy ; no doubt for the same reasons, 
as they married early, and brought up 
their families as best they could. None 
of those who communicated with him 
had less than five, and some of them 
as many as 15 children. Many of 
them in their old age were afflicted 
with bodily infirmities—loss of sight, 
of hearing, and so forth — and they 
were perfectly ashamed to continue in 
their situations; but, as he had said, 
they had nothing to choose except to 
remain or to go to the workhouse. His 
request was not an indefinite or vague 
one; it was this. From the years 1862 
to 1875 the grant, small in itself, but 
admitted by the Committee of 1851, and 
again in 1875, was withheld; if that 
grant had been given through that 
period, they would not have reached 
their present position, and he asked the 
right hon. "aw sated to restore the 
grant for that period of 13 years. These 
men had been 40 years in the service ; 
and although he knew that when a man 
obtained a pension he always lived a 
long time, still, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could see his way to make the 
allowance, it would have a very con- 
siderable effect—at all events, it would 
mitigate the hardship for the present, 
and if a sum of £13,000 in all were 
given annually for 13 years, seeing the 
age of those concerned, there would be 
no difficulty afterwards in returning to 
the present grant. He did not by any 
means desire to increase the present 
charges of taxpayers any more than of 
the local ratepayers; he felt as bitterly 
as anyone the enormous amount of rates 
which the school boards and education 
in general demanded ; but he would be 
prepared to get up in any assembly in 
the country, even of ratepayers, and if 
the case was fairly stated to them, he 
believed they would feel that this was 
a bitter grievance, and a violation of 
public faith, and in that sense he sub- 
mitted his Motion to the House. 

Mr. ©. T. D. ACLAND seconded the 
Motion, which, he said, would not re- 
quire many words from him after what 
had fallen from the hon. Member. The 
request of the teachers was very definite 
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and preeise. They did not ask for a 
general scheme of pensions; their re- 
quest was limited to persons whose 
claim had already accrued, or must very 
shortly accrue. They asked that pen- 
sions should be granted to persons who 
were appointed teachers between 1846 
and 1851. The total number of such 
teachers could be easily ascertained, and 
it was diminishing every year. He be- 
lieved that the total number originally 
was 1,362, of whom 898 were males and 
469 females, but that they afterwards 
decreased to 378, of whom 268 were 
males and 110 females. During the 
last 12 years these numbers must have 
fallen off still further; but he had been 
unable to ascertain the numbers. No 
doubt, the Education Department could 
easily give them; but he found that in 
1872 only two pensioners had died out 
of 48, and nine. other pensions had 
lapsed. If the right hon. Gentleman 
urged that what had been done was the 
work of Parliament, he replied by say- 
ing that the Minutes of 1846 and 1851 
had just as much Parliamentary sanc- 
tion and force as the Revised Code of 
1861 itself. It might be said that those 
school teachers were not public servants 
in the ordinary sense ; but he maintained 
that they were practically, to all intents 
and purposes, servants of the State, be- 
cause, although they were employed by 
the managers, they were placed by the 
State under regulations so minute and 
precise that their position hardly differed, 
except technically, from that of servants 
of the State. Those who had studied the 
terms of the Minute and the evidence 
of Mr. Lingen, who drew up the Circular 
letter which explained and enforced the 
Minute, would see that the Privy Coun- 
cil, when it issued the Minutes of 1846 
and 1851, was inspired in the first place, 
and mainly, by a desire for the good of 
the schools, and that the second con- 
sideration was the claim of the teachers 
on the public. The Minute of August 
6, 1851, spoke of the removal of the 
teachers being effected in a manner con- 
sistent ‘‘ with their claims on the pub- 
lic.”” So in each case their claims on 
the public were recognized. It might 
be alleged that the whole sum of 
£6,500, which was contemplated in 
the Circular of 1851, was not granted 
in any one year up to 1861. But, on 
the other hand, it should be recollected 
that the original offer made in the Mi- 
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nute of 1846 was one which contem- 
plated pensions being given to those de- 
serving teachers who should earn them 
by long and meritorious service, and 
whose claims could not acerue until the 
cessation of that service ; and it was now 
that those claims were coming upon the 
public. Whether or not they were to 
have the £6,500 a-year for the 13 years 
during which the money was not paid, 
he thought the House might at least be 
asked to join in pressing for such an 
extension of the limited sum of £6,500 
as would enable the Privy Council to 
meet the just claims of the teachers who 
entered the service during the five years 
between 1846 and 1851. The original 
grievance complained of rested entirely 
on the Committee of Council’s inter- 
pretation of expressions used by them- 
selves in previous years. The documents 
indicated a sort of feeling on the part of 
the Department that it was necessary to 
hedge—to use a colloquial phrase—as it 
had committed itself a little further than 
it was able to go, because it was said 
that their Lordships took powers, but did 
not pledge themselves that any pen- 
sion should be granted as a right. The 
House would be able to read between 
the lines, and would perceive that their 
Lordships felt that in an unguarded mo- 
ment they had not sufficiently limited 
the offer held out in 1846. The teachers 
had been induced by the offer then 
made either to enter the service or to 
remain in it on lower terms than they 
would have done if they had not had a 
right to expect a pension. Successive Vice 
Presidents of the Council had recognized 
the justice of the appeal now being 
made, and he believed that his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Mundella) felt it 
strongly. He hoped that it would be 
admitted that the small amount of the 
previous Votes of the House did not 
afford any criterion of what ought to be 
the amount under the altered cireum- 
stances and the accruing claims of the 
present time. Oonsidering the high 
moral character of those whose case he 
was pleading, their self-sacrificing la- 
bours, and their well-deserved influence 
with the rising generation, he thought 
the matter might be safely left in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the position of School Teachers in 
public Elementary Schools, appointed 1846-61, 
in respect of pensions, is detrimental to the 
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best interests of education, and uires the 
further consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.’’—(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Stir HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he would only intervene for a very few 
minutes between the House and the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), than whom no one was 
more competent to give an opinion upon 
the case now before the House; but he 
desired to say a few words in explana- 
tion, or addition, to what he had said 
in July of last year, when it fell to his 
lot, in the absence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Brodrick), to press the claims of these 
teachers upon the House. But, in the 
first a he must congratulate that 
hon. Member for having had an oppor- 
tunity, of which he had most ably availed 
himself, of stating this case fully to the 
House. When he (Sir Henry Holland) 
addressed the House last year it was 
late at night, and many other important 
educational points were pressed upon the 
Vice President at the same time, which 
naturally weakened the effect of the 
cause for which he then pleaded. After 
the full statement of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Brodrick), he would not, of course, 
go into any details; but he desired to 
point out how, in one respect, he had 
not last year done full justice to the 
views of the teachers. He had then 
frankly stated that, as regarded the 
strictly legal view of the case, he was 
not quite prepared to agree with the 
teachers. The language of the Minute 
of 1846 was, no doubt, misleading; but 
he was of opinion that the Committee of 
1872 had placed the right construction 
upon it, and that there was no absolute 
pledge in terms on the part of the Edu- 
cation Department to pay pensions to all 
teachers who fulfilled certain conditions. 
He had then stated that he was not 
surprised at the construction which they 
put upon the Minute; and he now de- 
sired to state that he thought, after read- 
ing the speeches made by certain Noble- 
men and Members of Parliament in 
1847, which had not then been brought 
to his notice, that they were most amply 
justified in the view they had taken, 
even though it was not strictly legal. 
His hon. Friend the Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) had cited some of 
these speeches; but he desired to refer 
to a speech which had not been cited, 
but which appeared to him the strongest 
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of all. In February, 1847, Lord Lans- 
downe—then, he believed, President of 
the Council, but, at all events, the person 
of all others most qualified to explain 
and interpret the Minute of 1846—after 
pointing out that there 

‘“‘ Was no class of men better entitled to the 


attention and favour of Parliament than the 
great mass of the schoolmasters of England,” 


said, with reference to this very Mi- 
nute— ; 

“Tt is therefore proposed that a provision, 
small, undoubtedly, at first, but still which 
will be considered a very great object as a pro- 
vision, however small, for old age, shall be 
made for well-conducted schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, who shall be reported as 
having for 15 years conducted unexceptionally 
schools of a certain size.”” 


It would be observed that this was an 
unconditional statement, except as to 
length of service and conduct; and that 
it was eminently calculated to induce 
teachers, and did doubtless, in fact, 
induce teachers, to enter the service 
upon the sure reliance of having pen- 
sions secured to them. Putting aside, 
then, the legal aspect of the case, these 
speeches gave the teachers an over- 
whelming moral and equitable claim to 
pensions. The Committee of 1872 evi- 
dently felt the strong nature of this 
claim, although these speeches were not, 
as far as he could make out, brought 
under their notice. That this feeling 
existed was shown by two facts. First, 
that an Amendment in favour of the 
teachers was only lost by a majority 
of two; and, secondly, that the Com- 
mittee suggested their reappointment, 
with a view to their being enabled to 
consider and report upon various schemes 
of superannuation in favour of the 
teachers, which had been brought before 
them, but which they had not time to 
deal with. When replying to his (Sir 
Henry Holland’s) speech last year, the 
VicejPresident of the Council promised 
‘to make an appeal to the Treasury ;” 
and he felt sure that the Vice President 
had acted up to that promise, and had 
made a bond fide appeal to the Treasury. 
He was afraid, however, that that ap- 
peal must have failed, otherwise this 
debate would not have been allowed to 
take place, and the successful result of 
that appeal would have been stated. If 
such were the case, he and others who 
supported the claim of the teachers must 
now apply direct to the Secretary to the 
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Treasury, whose absence he regretted, 
and they must endeavour by constant 
dropping to soften his stony heart. He 
would urge upon him that though Par- 
liament was jealous, and very justly 
jealous, of any increase of expenditure, 
and especially, perhaps, of any increase 
in respect of the Education Department, 
still that Parliament would be ready to 
recognize any good grounds for such 
increase; and that there were, in this 
case, good grounds, public and private, 
for an increase to meet these pensions. 
The moral claim of the teachers consti- 
tuted the private ground ; and the public 
ground—namely, the promotion of edu- 
cation—was equally strong ; for no one 
could doubt but that the cause of educa- 
tion suffered from the fact that these 
teachers were obliged to keep on, al- 
though incapacitated from health or age 
from doing the good service which, 
until so incapacitated, they had honestly 
performed. Although the schools over 
which they presided must necessarily to 
a certain extent suffer, these teachers 
could not retire, because, without pen- 
sions, they would have to drift into the 
workhouse. It was most painful to read 
the list of cases of teachers—some 133 
in number—who were applying for an- 
nuities to the Church Benevolent Insti- 
tution, on the ground of old age and 
ill-health. He was satisfied that the 
country would not grudge well-earned 
pensions to such teachers; and he, 
therefore, heartily supported the Motion 
now before the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
true that the Report of the Committee 
appointed in 1872 could not be construed 
in favour of the Motion. In 1875, how- 
ever, when Mr. Whitwell brought the 
matter forward again, he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) said that since the time of the 
Committee fresh evidence had come out, 
and that strong speeches had been made 
in both Houses, which it was impossible 
to read without admitting that the 
teachers had a great claim. He was 
quite prepared still to adhere to that 
statement. The original Minute on 
the subject said, ‘‘A pension may be 
granted” under certain circumstances. 
The question was whether ‘‘ may” 
meant ‘‘must;” and, in the opinion of 
the Committee, it did not do so. When, 
however, he read the speeches that were 
delivered at thetime when it was first pro- 
posed to grant pensions, the case seemed 
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to him toassume a very different aspect. 
The words of Lord Lansdowne, who at 
the time spoke with more authority on 
matters of education than belonged to 
anyone else, excepting, perhaps, the then 
Prime Minister, could only be interpreted 
as a promise that pensions would be 
given to schoolmasters. An appeal was 
now made to the feelings of hon. Mem- 
bers; and it was said that it was un- 
desirable that men and women should 
be compelled to continue working as 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses when 
they arrived at an age at which they 
ought to retire, and that it was a great 
disappointment to them not to obtain 
the pension upon which they had counted. 
These were very good grounds for an 
appeal ad misertcordiam; but there was 
also room for an appeal on the ground 
of public faith. The question was, what 
was the temptation that was held out to 
men and women to become masters and 
mistresses? He thought there could be 
very little doubt that a pension was part 
of the temptation. There was a much 
more important matter than the expen- 
diture of public money to be considered, 
and that was the keeping of good faith. 
There was, in his opinion, an actual, 
positive claim on the part of masters 
and mistresses to whom the Motion 
referred to a pension under the con- 
ditions on which it was offered; and 
that was the reason why he spoke so 
strongly in 1875, and why he ventured 
to speak so strongly now. Ifthey meant 
to keep good faith, the only question 
they had to consider was whether that 
Minute of Viscount Sandon’s of £6,500 
was sufficient ; and he thought his hon. 
Friend who had brought the Motion 
forward had shown that it was not suffi- 
cient. He was sure all of them would 
feel, and that the State and their consti- 
tuents—much as they might dislike the 
expenditure of public money—would 
feel, that the servants of the country 
ought not to be worse treated than the 
servants of any respectable business 
firm. For these reasons he most strongly 
supported the Motion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that at the 
end of last year, and at the end of a 
very long night’s debate, he made a pro- 
mise that he would renew his appeal to 
the Treasury in favour of some addi- 
tional aid for the purposes of pensions 
for teachers. The Mover of the Motion 
before the House had said that although 
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he (Mr. Mundella) had made the pro- 


mise, no action had been taken upon it. 
But the promise was made during last 
year, and immediately after the Recess 
he had communicated with the Secretary 
of the National Union of Elementary 
Teachers, and asked him to place before 
him a full statement of the wm of the 
teachers, and the arguments offered in 
support of them, and that statement was 
not sent in until the 14th of November. 
Since that time there had been no allot- 
ment of pensions, though the time for 
allotment was now at hand. There had, 
therefore, been no Jaches on his part, and 
no one had suffered up to now. He 
could assure the House that the allot- 
ment of these pensions was a very pain- 
ful duty to him, as no doubt it had been 
to his Predecessors ; whilst the number 
of pensions to give did not increase, the 
number of applicants was largely in- 
creasing. He might say that there were, 
in fact, no pensions to give except 
those created by the death of previous 
holders of them. At the last half-yearly 
allotment he had but two at his disposal, 
and there were over 70 applicants, all 
_ meritorious, all deserving cases. He 
had made his appeal to the Treasury, 
and had submitted the facts to his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury, 
who, he was glad to say, had not met 
him in any haggling way. His hon. 
Friend, however, was unable to admit 
that the teachers had any legal claim to 
@ pension, and that view was also sup- 
ported by the evidence of Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Sir Ralph Lingen, and Sir 
Francis Stanford before the Committee 
in 1872. Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth 
had said every teacher had the same sort 
of claim to a pension, as every barrister 
had a hope of becoming Lord Chancel- 
lor. The Minute of 1846 was in itself 
so ambiguous as to be misleading, and 
although one thing might be in the 
minds of the framers of the Minute, an- 
other thing was in the minds of the 
teachers who read it ; and he was bound 
to say he thought the latter were justi- 
fied in forming a conclusion that every 
teacher who fulfilled the conditions of 
Minute had a fair claim. There certainly 
was everything to justify the teachers in 
their claim. Between 1846 and 1851 
a number of teachers were attracted into 
the profession by the pension which was 
then promised; and it was not until 
1851 that the Lord President of the 


Mr. Mundella 
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Council became frightened at the amount 
which these pensions would reach, and 
placed the limit of £6,500 a-year on the 
pensions to be given. Up to the year 
1851 there was, in the mind of the 
teachers at any rate, no limit on the 
amount of pensions to be paid. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had given this 
matter a good deal of consideration, and 
he (Mr. Mundella) was thankful to find 
himself in the position of being able to 
accede to the case laid before the House 
by the hon. Member. No man in the 
House, or out of it, would enjoy more 
than he the change he was about to an- 
nounce, for hitherto almost every Mem- 
ber in the House had applied to him, 
and brought before him, the claims of 
different teachers to pensions. He had 
submitted to the Treasury a proposal 
that they should make a grant for the 
purpose of these pensions; but the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury replied that this 
claim was either a sound and fair one, 
or it was not. Between 1846 and 1851 
there was a great influx of teachers, and 
any definite grant that might be made 
might not be sufficient to meet all the 
cases. Of course, he only referred to the 
cases of those teachers who entered the 
profession between 1846 and 1851. 
Those who came in after 1851 came in 
on distinct terms, and they knew that 
the pensions were limited to £6,500 
a-year. In 1861 pensions were abolished, 
and there was no claim for pensions 
in respect of teachers who joined since 
that year. Their position was altogether 
altered. But in respect of those teachers 
who joined between 1846 and 1851, with 
the distinct understanding that they 
would have pensions, the Treasury would 
find the money to give them the pensions 
to which they were entitled. The teacher 
at the present time was not in the posi- 
tion of a civil servant with a fixed 
salary. He had a position of indepen- 
dence, and could make his own bargain 
with the school managers. His pay 
was greatly increased, and the prizes of 
the profession were far more. numerous 
than before. He hoped that these prizes 
would go on increasing in number, and 
this they would do in proportion as the 
English idea of education was raised. 
The improvement in the salaries of 
teachers even in very recent years was 
very remarkable. ‘Thus, in 1874 the 
number of teachers whose salaries were 
under £100 a-year was 4,300, and in 
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1888 the number was 5,900. In 1874 
the number whose salaries were above 
£100 and under £200 was 3,885, and in 
1883 it was 7,740. In 1874 the number 
whose salaries were between £200 and 
£300 was 251, and in 1883 it was 994. 
The number whose salaries in 1874 
were over £300 a-year was 18, and 
in 1883 the number was 191. Similarly, 
in 1874 there were only 492 schoolmis- 


. tresses whose salaries were over £100; 


in 1883 the number was. 3,095. The 
position of the teachers had been a rapid 
and steady advance since the passing 
of the Education Act. It was most im- 
portant that it should be so; and he 
hoped that teachers would, by a combi- 
nation of intelligence and association, 
make for themselves ample provision, 
and would not have to come to Parlia- 
ment for any assistance in their old age. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT congratulated his 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Surrey on the satisfactory result of his 
Motion. He wished, however, before 
the debate closed to understand exactly 
what the right hon. Gentleman had 
given to the teachers. He understood 
the concession amounted to this—that 
the teachers who entered between 1846 
and 1851, and between 1851 and 1862, 
were to receive pensions, but in differ- 
ing ratios. With regard to the first 
class, they were to have the whole of 
the pensions to which they were entitled 
—namely, two-thirds of their salaries. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Oh, no, no; in 
accordance with the Minute of 1846. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT believed that 
was one of the terms of the Minute 
of 1846. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That was the 
maximum allowance. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Then were the 
teachers who entered between 1846 and 
1851 to receive pensions equal to two- 
thirds of the emoluments they re- 
ceived ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, then he 
did not think the teachers had got 
what in the course of the debate hon. 
Members had been led to expect they 
would get, or that the teachers ought to 
get. Were they, then, to receive a 
pension the amount of which was to be 
determined by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself or his Successor in Office, 
and according to the circumstances of 
each particular case? It might be one- 
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third or one-sixth, but in no case could 
it exceed two-thirds. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There is a fair 
guide as to the rate of the pension by 
the 200 pensions fixed in 1851. It is 
impossible to give a larger pension than 
that given to teachers in the past. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT : Were they, then, 
to understand that the teachers in the 
tirst class—those appointed between 
1846 and 1851—-who had a strong Par- 
liamentary and official claim, if they 
had not an absolute legal claim—were 
to be raised to the footing to which he 
now understood the remainder of that 
class was to be raised? The House 
would observe that up to this time there 
were a considerable number of teachers 
surviving who were appointed between 
1846 and 1851, and very few of those 
teachers had received any pension at all 
up to this time. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The hon. Gentle- 
man forgets that there are 270 pensions 
running now, and those teachers have 
their full share. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT : But of the total 
number a very small proportion had re- 
ceived that pension. He understood, 
however, that the whole number ap- 
pointed between 1846 and 1851 were to 
receive a pension if they fulfilled the 
conditions required of them, and ‘that 
the amount was to depend upon the 
opinion which the Vice President or his 
Successor formed of their services in each 
particular case. What was to happen, 
then, to the teachers appointed between 
1851 and 1861? They had not so strong 
a claim as the former class, but they had 
a strong claim on the Government for 
pensions in their turn; and he wished 
to know how much they might expect 
to receive of the amount obtained by 
the right hon. Gentleman from the 
Treasury? What were the real facts of 
the case with regard to the class of 
pensions referred to in the Motion of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Brodrick)? Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth in 1846 made a state- 
ment on the subject, which was worthy 
the attention of the House. In 1846 a 
pamphlet was published entitled Zhe 
School in its relation to the State, issued as 
“an explanation of the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education, in 
August and December, 1846.” It was 
generally admitted that this pamphlet 
was written by Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, who was at that time Secretary 
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of the Committee of Council. 
pamphlet he said— 


In that 


‘¢ Their Lordships desired to render the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster honourable by raising 
its character, by giving it the public recog- 
nition of impartially awarding certificates or 
diplomas, and by securing to well-trained or 
otherwise efficient masters a position of comfort 
during the period of their arduous labour, and 
the means of retirement on a pension awarded 
by the Government.”’ 


There was no mention here of pensions 
whieh they themselves had subscribed 
for. The pamphlet goes on— 


“Their Lordships have, therefore, rendered 
superannuation pensions accessible to masters 
distinguished by long and efficient services, and 
who, dy age or by any disabling infirmity, are 
compelled to retire. It cannot be doubted that 
such arrangements will raise this profession in 
. public estimation by increasing its efficiency 
and respectability.”’ 

He would quote one more piece of 
evidence which was admitted to be 
written by Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth. 
In a letter dated March 11th, 1847, 
addressed to Mr. E. Salter, Secretary of 
the Manchester British Schoolmasters’ 
Association, he said— 


‘‘T had yesterday to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 8th instant, in which you 
inquired whether masters of the elementary 
schools who have not been trained in a Normal 
school under the inspection of the Committee of 
Council are admissible to the advantages offered 
by their Lordships’ Minutes of August and 
December last, provided that upon the Report of 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools my Lords 
find such masters to be efficient and deserving. 

I informed you also that my Lords, being 
desirous to offer the strongest inducements to 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses to render 
long and efficient services to the public, had 
opened the prospect of a retiring pension to this 
class of teachers.” 

He thought, if they were to haggle about 
the meaning of words, and to ask whe- 
ther the claim was a legal or a moral 
one, they were pursuing a course of 
conduct very unworthy the House of 
Commons. (Mr. Munvetta: All that 
is admitted.] It was not admitted a few 
months ago ; and if it was now admitted 
he did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man was quite candid when he quoted 
against his opponents the evidence of 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth before the 
Committee of 1872. This was not a 
Party question, however, and he was 
sorry that during a portion of the time 
that this iniquitous state of things had 
been going on—he said it with shame— 
a Conservative Government had been in 


Mr, J. G. Talbot 
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Office. He trusted that the manner in 
which those teachers had been treated 
during those 13 years would never again 
be imitated in the Public Service of this 
country. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
thought the Treasury and the Govern- 
ment had acted in a fair spirit in regard 
to the claims of the teachers appointed - 
before 1851. He presumed that the 
pensions awarded would be something . 
like those in the Code—namely, pensions 
of £20, £25, or £30. He thought the 
Department should give pensions on the 
more liberal scale of £30 a-year to those 
teachers of old standing who entered the 
profession before 1851. He hoped that 
the Department would not, for the sake 
of a small annual sum, disappoint the 
expectations of those teachers who joined 
between 1851 and 1862, during which 
period the Vote of £6,500 was suspended. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he understood 
that the teachers appointed before 1851 
would receive pensions ; but if that con- 
sumed the £6,500, he understood the 
teachers between 1851 and 1862 would 
receive no pension. What he wished to 
know was, how the Government proposed 
to deal with the teachers between 1851 
and 1862? Supposing the pensions to 
the other teachers consumed the £6,500, 
were they to have pensions or not? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed that pensions should be 
given up to the amount of £6,500 in 
each year, but that if after that allot- 
ment had been made any of the teachers 
appointed between 1846 and 1851 had 
not got a pension, then they would have 
a pension irrespective of the £6,500. 
| Mr. MunpeEtza: That is so.] He hoped 
the concession would be carried a little 
further, and that the Secretary to the 
Treasury would consider the claims of 
the teachers appointed between 1851 
and 1861. 

Mr. COURTNEY explained that the 
Government were not going to make any 
concession which might countenance a 
general claim to pensions. As he under- 
stood, all were agreed. in repudiating a 
general system of pensions. The action 
of the Government had reference strictly 
to the Minutes that had been quoted. 
The teacher who came in between 1846 
and 1851 was entitled to appeal to the 
Minute of 1846, and to say—*‘ I came in 
with the expectation that in certain con- 
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ditions I should receive a certain pen- 
sion; but subsequently the amount to be 
allotted to pensions was diminished, and 
after that foratime suspended altogether; 
that was in derogation of the expecta- 
tion I had a right to look forward to, 
and so far you have wronged my moral 
expectation.” The Government met 
that position by saying—‘‘ Whatever 
you had a moral right to look forward 
to shall be conceded, whatever burden 
may be thrown upon theTreasury.”” The 
teacher between 1851 and 1862 had the 
right to look forward to the chance of a 
succession to a pension in certain con- 
ditions, provided the total allotted to 
pensions did not exceed £6,500 a-year. 
The appeal of the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) might be 
good as an appeal ad misericordiam, but 
the Government rejected it; they were 
only conceding those which were moral 
claims; and the moral claim between 
1851 and 1862 was to a contingent share 
in £6,500. The Government restricted 
themselves to the full satisfaction of the 
moral claims. They all renounced the 
idea that pensions should be conceded to 
teachers as a class, and the Government 
were giving them only to those who 
entered the service on the faith of the 
Minutes; and to that extent they gave 
all that was demanded. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he must ex- 
press his acknowledgments to the House 
and the Government for the spirit in 
which his Resolution had been met, and 
before withdrawing it he would only ask 
for a further explanation as to the way 
in which the pensions would be distri- 
buted. When the total exceeded £6,500, 
would teachers appointed after 1851 have 
to wait till it fell again to that level, or 
would they compete on even terms with 
the teachers appointed in 1846 to 1851 
for any vacant pensions in the original 
sum? If not, the teachers appointed in 
1851 to 1862 would be in a worse posi- 
tion by his Motion. 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
to the earlier class of teachers—1846 
to 1851—pensions would be given in 
meritorious cases without regard to the 
total. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the pensions 
would be on the same scale as under the 
present Minute. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to make a protest against the theory 
that there was no hope in the future 
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for a general system of pensions for 
teachers. There seemed to him no 
serious difficulty about devising a scheme 
of regular insurance under State super- 
vision, by which a fixed percentage of 
each annual salary should be put by. 
After a sufficient period of service the 
teacher might retire upon an annuity 
thus provided for, with the addition of a 
bonus from the State proportionate to 
the length of service, and perhaps to 
his past efficiency in the profession. 
This would be similar to the State 
assurance proposed by Prince Bismarck 
for Germany. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—CONVENTION 
BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON rose to call atten- 
tion to the Correspondence respecting 
the Commercial Convention concluded 
between Spain and the United States 
relative to the West India Trade (Com- 
mercial, No. 10, 1884), and to move— 


‘¢ That, in view of the increasing difficulties 
placed by foreign Governments in the way of 
the due development of the Home and Colonial 
trade and commerce of the British Empire, by 
differential duties and bounties, it is incumbent 
on Her Majesty’s Government to use every 
means for securing the adoption of the most- 
favoured nation principle as the basis of the 
commercial relations between the whole of the 
British Empire and foreign nations.”’ 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 30th April, 1884. 


MINUTES.] — Privarze Bru (by Order) — 
Withdrawn—Croydon, Norwood, Dulwich, 
and London Railway *. 

Puntic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Copy- 
right (Works of Fine Art and Photographs) * 
[183]; Dean Forest and Hundred of Saint 

riavels * [184]. 

Second Reading—Commons Regulation Provi- 
sional Order * [172]; Disposal of the Dead 
(Regulations) * [10], negatived; Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881 (Purchase Clauses) [23], 
debate adjourned. 
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Report—Electric Lighting Provisional Order ® 


145]. 
Whihaemon-—Cruslty to Animals Acts Amend- 
ment * [26]. 






ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——_—_90 ——_ 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (REGULA- 
TIONS) BILL.—[Brz 10.] 
(Dr. Cameron, Sir Lyon Playfair, Dr. 
Farquharson.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the Bill which he had the honour to ask 
the House to read a second time might 
be briefly described as a measure for 
the protection of society against the 
concealment and destruction of evidence 
of homicidal crime. In no country in 
the world—in no civilized country— 
were the laws which regulated burial 
so devoid of anything like effective se- 
curity for the detection of foul play as 
in our country. Of late there had been 
brought before the public a novel mode 
of disposing of the dead, in the shape 
of cremation, which, totally unregu- 
lated, afforded even greater facilities 
than burial for the concealment of deeds 
of violence and wrong-doing. Within 18 
months no fewer than four bodies were 
publicly cremated in England, and a dis- 
tinguished Judge had laid it down from 
the Bench that there was nothing what- 
ever illegal in cremation, even when 
practised in the.most objectionable and 
irregular form. Since then the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, in reply to a Question by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), expressed his individual 
dislike to the practice, and stated that 
he would exercise whatever power the 
law placed in his hands for the purpose 
of its prevention; but since the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman made that 
announcement another body had been 
publicly cremated, and he did nothing 
to prevent, and had done nothing to 
punish the perpetrators, of that act—an 
act which in that case, as everybody 
must admit, was contrary to public de- 
corum and decency. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
Where, where? 

Dr. CAMERON : In Wales. 
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Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT: That 
was before my answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. 

Dr. CAMERON: No; it was at- 
tempted before, but it was done after 
the declaration of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. His inaction must, 
therefore, if he were aware of the fact 
and of the statement of law laid down 
by Mr. Justice Stephen, be accepted as 
a practical endorsation of the state- 
ment of the law laid down by that 
Judge, ‘and a practical confession of his 
utter powerlessness to interfere in the 
matter. The object of this Bill was to 
afford something like a proper guaran- 
tee for the treatment and prevention of 
foul play in cases where the dead were 
disposed of by burial, and to provide for 
the regulation of cremation, which, un- 
controlled as it was at present, was 
fraught with danger to the public, but 
which, under proper regulations, the 
promoters of this Bill believed afforded 
a chance of effecting a most desirable 
reform in the mode of disposing of those 
hundreds of thousands of dead bodies, 
which the harvest of death each year 
threw upon our hands. Their Burial 
Laws provided an elaborate machinery 
and certificates, and most people were 
content to imagine that they provided 
every precaution that could be required 
or provided; but anyone who looked 
into them would find it was an utter 
delusion to suppose that those laws 
provided adequate securities for the as- 
certainment of the cause of death or for 
the detection of foul play. Large num- 
bers of people in this country died with- 
out having had any medical attendance 
whatever. Sometimes they received as 
much as was necessary to procure a 
worthless certificate; but many thou- 
sands were buried without the formality 
of any certificate at all as to the cause 
of death. The attention of the public 
and of the Government had been re- 
peatedly drawn to this subject. So far 
back as 1843, Mr. Chadwick, in his 
Supplementary Report on Intramural 


Burial, dwelt on the necessity for the’ 


amendment of their Burial Laws; but 
nothing had been done. In 1861, in 
their Report on Extra-mural Sepulture, 
the Board of Health reported on certain 
defects in the present system of the 
registration of death, and the facilities 
consequently afforded for the perpetra- 
tion of crime, to which they said their 
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attention had been called by numerous 
witnesses of all classes. The Report of 
the Board of Health on Extra-mural 
Sepulture, published in the previous 
year, 1850, drew attention to the fact 
that, although the number of still-born 
infants at that time was estimated at 
40,000, there was no provision what- 
ever with regard to their burial; and 
only in one cemetery reported on in 
1850 was there any rule requiring the 
production of any certificate that the 
child was still-born. The child alleged 
to be still-born was, without a certificate, 
and for a small fee of 1s. 6d. or 2s. 
handed to the sexton, interred without 
as much as an entry in the cemetery 
books. The law had been amended in 
this respect; but it was still very un- 
satisfactory in others, and the Returns 
of the Registrar General showed that in 
the last year for which his statistics had 
been prepared and presented tothe House 
there occurred in England and Wales 
alone no fewer than 20,194 deaths in 
which persons were buried without any 
medical or other certificate as to the 
cause of death. That fact pointed to 
gross neglect. He found that in Ire- 
land there oceurred 2,229 cases in which 
death was certified after inquest, and 
4,289 cases were entered in which the 
cause of death was ill-defined or not 
specified. In Scotland the state of 
matters was a great deal worse. Accord- 
ing to the last Report of the Registrar 
General in Scotland, 20 per cent of all 
the deaths that occurred in that country 
were notcertified. This, he was aware, 
involved an exaggeration, the result of 
the manner in which the Returns were 
made up; but in Glasgow, in 1882, 
9 per cent of the total number of per- 
sons who died were buried without any 
certificate whatever as to the cause of 
death ; in 1872-8, out of a total of 
29,200 deaths that occurred in Glasgow 
during those two years, no fewer than 
3,281 were either buried without any 
medical certificate as to cause of death, 
or were entered as without any medical 
attendance. A most remarkable fact 
brought out by their most painstaking 
medical officer of health, Dr. Russell, 
was that of legitimate children under 
five years only 28 per cent were uncer- 
tified, while among illegitimate no fewer 
than 52 per cent of the deaths were un- 
certified. In Scotland that state of mat- 
ters was made worse by the fact that 
they had no Coroners, and the Procu- 
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rator Fiscal would not look into any case, 
however mysterious the cause of death 
might be, unless he believed death had 
resulted from some criminal act. There 
was no family in Scotland who would 
not look upon an attempt by the Procu- 
rator Fiscal to view a body in a private 
house as tantamount to a charge of 
murder. The matter was brought under 
the notice of the Government 40 years 
ago by Mr. Edwin Chadwick in the Re- 
port to which he had before referred, 
and which contained extracts from the 
evidence of such well-known men as 
Dr. Scott Alison, Mr. William Chambers, 
and Mr. Hill Burton, the historian, 
which showed the scandalously lax 
nature of the Scottish law as to the 
verification of the cause of death and 
the investigation of mysterious and sus- 
picious occurrences. Those opinions 
showed the thoroughly unsatisfactory 
state of our law as regarded the verifica- 
tion of the cause of death incident to 
burial. It was a popular delusion that 
the detection of poison by exhumation 
was always possible. It was perfectly 
true that fractured bones remained to 
testify to deeds of violence for a number 
of years; but putrification speedily set 
in to destroy the softer tissues. Certain 
poisons might be discovered in the bodies 
of persons buried for months and years 
after burial; but the subtle organic 
vegetable poisons, and even some non- 
organic poisons, such as phosphorus, 
participated in the decay of the victim, 
and consequently could not be traced. 
Moreover, modern scientific research had 
shown that putrefaction in fermentation 
in animal matter gave rise to sepsine 
and other alkaloids of a poisonous nature. 
It was necessary to be very cautious about 
forming a conclusion from physiological 
tests as to the presence of poison in a 
body. The fact that animals died after 
the administration of substancesextracted 
from the viscera of persons exhumed in 
a state of putrefaction did not prove 
that the viscera contained poison before 
putrefaction set in. Taking these facts 
into consideration, the supreme import- 
ance attached to a prompt verification of 
the cause of death was apparent; and 
in France, Germany, and other countries 
its importance was recognized by the 
existence of the official known as 
médecin vérificateur. It had been recom- 
mended by the Board of Health in 
this country that health officers should 
attend in all private houses, verify the 
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cause of death of an inmate, and report 
any suspicious circumstance to the public 
authorities. This, however, would be 
too expensive and inquisitorial a system 
if universally applied; and he, therefore, 
proposed that it should only be resorted 
to in cases in which no certificate of death 
was produced. If everything was cor- 
rect, the burial officer would certify to 
that effect ; if not, the case would be re- 
ported to the Coroner in England and 
Ireland, and the Procurator Fiscal in 
Scotland, officers whom he did not de- 
sire to supersede. As such a system, 
however, might cause delay in burials 
in rural districts, he thought that such 
districts might, for the present at any 
rate, be exempted from its operation. 
He did not say the Bill met all the short- 
comings of our wretched Burial Laws; 
but he claimed it would be a step in the 
direction in which reform was most 
urgently required, and which might be 
met by existing machinery without of- 
fending popular susceptibilities. Now, 
he came to the proposals in his Bill 
which dealt with the subject of crema- 
tion; and, that being a novel method of 
disposing of the dead in this country, he 
felt himself at liberty to suggest pre- 
cautions which would be intolerable in 
the case of the old-established custom of 
burial, and which would afford a security 
for the detection of foul play infinitely 
superior to anything which it would be 
possible to engraft upon the slovenly 
system of their Burial Laws. At the pre- 
sent moment cremation in this country 
was absolutely uncontrolled, except so 
far as it might give rise to a nuisance, 
or lead to a disturbance of the public 
peace. There was no regulation of it, 
no certificate was required, and conse- 
quently it might be performed in any 
— and by any person. Captain Han- 

am, for example, cremated his mother 
and his wife in his private grounds in 
Dorset; and he himself, when he died, 
was cremated in the same place by his 
friends. Dr. Price, the so-called Welsh 
Druid, cremated his child on an open 
fire on a Welsh mountain ; and he had 
announced his readiness to undertake 
the same duty for any other person. The 
English Cremation Society had erected 
acrematorium at Woking. That Society 
had hitherto abstained from commencing 
active operations, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the law on the subject, and to 
the attitude taken up by the Home 
Office. But it had now announced that, 
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in consequence of the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Stephen, it was prepared to un- 
dertake the cremation of any body sent 
toit. The Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Sewers had appointed a Committee 
to consider the propriety of erecting a 
crematorium at Ilford. Now, though 
he had not the smallest doubt, from the 
constitution of the Cremation Society of 
England, which embraced amongst its 
members some of the most eminent men 
in the Legal and Medical Professions, 
that any cremations undertaken by it 
would be conducted with the most per- 
fect regard to public security and de- 
corum ; and though, if the Commissioners 
of Sewers erected their crematorium at 
Ilford, the same remark would apply to 
any cremations conducted under their 
auspices—these bodies would be the first 
to admit that it was impolitie to intrust 
absolute discretion in a matter of such 
importance to any society or irrespon- 
sible body of men, and still more to 
any eccentric individual like Mr. Price, 
or even to more intelligent enthu- 
siasts like the friends of Captain Han- 
ham. He (Dr. Cameron) proposed, there- 
fore, that the Secretary of State should 
license places to be used as crema- 
toria, and that it should be an offence 
punishable by heavy penalties to burn 
a body in any place not licensed for the 
purpose. He proposed that no crema- 
tion should be allowed without a special 
permit from the registrar of deaths, to 
be granted only on the production of a 
medical certificate given by the personal 
attendants on the case, or after a post 
mortem examination, and given under 
heavy penalties in case of any false state- 
ment, to the effect that death had re- 
sulted from natural causes, and that there 
was no doubt on the point that the cause 
of death was so and so, and that there 
was no reason whatever to suspect that 
it had been accelerated or caused by any 
criminal act. In addition to this, he pro- 
posed that the Home Secretary should 
be empowered—if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not covet the duty he was 
sure some of his Colleagues who had 
not very much to do might be found to 
take it off his hands—the Judge Advocate 
General, for example, who had shown a 
natural talent in that direction, might 
possibly be induced to undertake it—to 
frame regulations. These regulations 
would naturally deal with such subjects 
as the prevention of anything like pre- 
cipitancy or indecorum in the conduct 
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965 Disposal of the Dead 
of cremations. He thought they might 


‘very properly also provide for the in- 


vestigation, by some independent official, 
of every case in which cremation was 
asked. He thought that in cases where 
cremation was desired we might very 
safely introduce something analogous to 
the Continental system of médecins vérafi- 
cateurs. The official might inquire in the 
circumstances of the case, and might 
be empowered, in case of anything sus- 
picious transpiring, to suspend the dis- 
posal of the body temporarily until an 
examination had been made. Now, 
there was not the smallest difficulty, from 
a medico-legal point of view, in making 
cremation infinitely safer, so far as 
public security was concerned, than any- 
thing that was found under our present 
Burial Laws, even with any improve- 
ments which it would be possible to en- 
graft upon them. There only remained, 
therefore, he thought, to discuss the 
policy which should guide the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the subject. It 
might be dealt with in three ways. It 
might be regulated, or the law on the 
subject might be left as it was, or it 
might be prohibited altogether. The 
arguments against leaving the law as it 
stood, in his mind, appeared to be in- 
surmountably strong. The legality of 
cremation did not rest solely upon the 
judgment of Sir James Stephen, for 
the opinions of the highest authorities 
in the possession of the Cremation 
Society had been given to the same 
effect. In his judgment in the case of 
“Williams v. Williams,” Mr. Justice Cave 
inferentially admitted the legality of 
cremation; and in their correspondence 
with the Cremation Society two suc- 
cessive Home Secretaries had not ven- 
tured to assert that cremation was illegal. 
One of them proposed, in certain cireum- 
stances, to introduce a Bill making it 
illegal ; and that showed that in his mind 
there was nothing at present illegal in 
it. Nor was the legalization of it a 
matter of recent date. As it was legal 
now, so it was in the last century, when, 
in 1769, the body of Mrs. Pratt was 
cremated at Tyburn Cemetery. But the 
fact of the legality was now universally 
known; and there was nothing to pre- 
vent any criminal who thought he might 
get rid of evidence of a crime from 
availing himself of it. Especially was 
this the case with the crime of infanticide; 
whereas, in a case recently reported at 
Scarborough, it had always been a 
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common practice of murderers to get rid 
of the bodies of their victims by burning 
them in domestic fire-places. It seemed, 
to his mind, needless tu contend further 
as to the inexpediency of leaving the 
law as it stood. The question was, 
therefore, whether the practice should 
be regulated or prohibited altogether? 
To regulate cremation would be to follow 
in the steps of every civilized nation that 
had hitherto dealt with the subject. To 
prohibit it, in his opinion, would be to 
take a reactionary step, one fraught with 
total disregard of the teachings ofsanitary 
science and of the sacredness of indi- 
vidual liberty; and which would mark 
us as the least enlightened, as regarded 
the problem of how best to dispose of our 
dead, of aJl the great countries of the 
world. Cremation was legal in the United 
States of America, and in many of the 
large towns there crematoria had been 
erected. It was legal in Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. A public crematorium 
was in 1874 erected by the Municipality 
of Vienna; and the Municipality of 
Lisbon, where cremation was optional, 
had decreed that during epidemics 
cremation should be compulsory. In 
France an order had been given to 
cremate the remains of hospital patients 
which had been dissected ; and he hada 
Bill there, which was interesting as 
having been the last of M. Gambetta 
before the French Chamber of Deputies, 
proposing to render cremation generally 
optional in France. Now, wherever the 
subject of cremation had been discussed 
an overwhelming consensus of scientific 
opinion had been in its favour. As to 
the Home Secretary’s statement that 
cremation was repugnant to public 
opinion in this country, he could only 
say that during the last few months the 
subject had been very largely and 
widely discussed in the Press of this 
country; and, so far as public opinion 
was reflected in the Press from The Times 
down to Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, it had 
been almost unanimously expressed in 
support of optional cremation. He did 
not mean to say that if this Bill became 
law, and crematoria were established to- 
morrow, that there would be any great 
general rush to get cremated. Public 
opinion was too strong for it to become 
general all at once; but of this he felt 
certain—that the great majority of the 
enlightened and intelligent portion of 
the community were sufficiently alive to 
the dangers of our present system of 
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burial, and desired to see those dangers 
lessened by allowing a free option for 
anyone who wished to dispose of his 
body in a sanitary way; and as to the 
poor, they had good reason to know the 
hideous scandal and indecency to which 
the present system of burial condemned 
them, and he was certain that a vast 
number of them would rejoice at any- 
thing which would tend in any degree 
to diminish the overcrowding which con- 
demned those dearest to them to the 
nameless horrors of putrefaction in a 
common grave. But, even if only a 
small majority were desirous of escaping 
the horrors of the grave, why should 
they be forbidden to carry out their 
desire? On what grounds, in a matter 
where public policy pointed all the other 
way, were they justified in allowing a 
particular interpretation of public senti- 
ment to override the sacred principle of 
individual liberty. The other day he had 
a letter from a lady residing in a fashion- 
able part of London, who said that to 
her death would be deprived of half its 
terrors if she could be cremated instead 
of being buried, and it was in conse- 
quence of a similar sentiment expressed 
by his mother that Captain Hanham 
overcame all obstacles and cremated her. 
Why should they interfere with such a 
preference. On every ground of policy it 
would be most rational to prohibit burial 
rather than cremation. Thirty years ago 
the Board of Health, in a Report bristling 
with horrors, emphatically condemned 
the existing state of things, and they 
made the heroic proposal to take pos- 
session of all burial grounds and estab- 
lish national cemeteries. It might be 
said that Burial Boards had been estab- 
lished and large public cemeteries opened 
since then. But large cemeteries existed 
then, too; and the Board of Health re- 
ported that, being conducted on purely 
commercial principles, burying as many 
people as possible in the smallest 
area, they did more harm than good. 
They stated that even when they wrote 
almost all the existing large ceme- 
teries in London were already closely 
approached by the habitations of the 
living, the outer boundary line in some 
cases, as that of Norwood, being 
separated from the dwelling houses by 
-searcely more than the width of a 
street. The Board of Health based 
their recommendation not merely upon 
that, but upon the nature of the present 
system, which demoralized the poor by 
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consigning them by scores and hundreds 
to festering pits described by the Board 
of Health, and which he had seen him- 
self, with hardly enough earth to coverthe 
coffins. The Report was published very 
shortly after the outbreak of the great 
cholera epidemic, and the Board of Health 
stated that in many instances outbreaks 
of cholera occurred in consequence of 
the proximity of inhabited districts to 
those burial grounds; and if anybody 
examined the Report in detail it would 
be found they had only too good grounds 
for making the assertion. At the time 
that Report was issued it might have 
been said that, however plausible the 
alleged connection of cause and effect 
between burying grounds and out- 
breaks of cholera and other epidemics 
might be, science could show no demon- 
stration of it. But of late years that 
defect in the argument had been amply 
supplied, and scientific men all over the 
world had proved satisfactorily that that 
connection did exist. It had been proved 
that many, if not all, zymotic diseases 
were due to the invasion of the system 
by minute microscopic organisms which 
multiplied themselves in the blood and 
tissues, and gave rise to those disturb- 
ances which constituted the phenomena 
of each disease. It had been shown 
that buried in earth the spores or seeds 
of their organisms retained their vitality 
for an indefinite period, and that, if 
brought to the surface by the spade or 
through the agency of earthworms, they 
might find their way into the food we 
ate and the water we drank, and within 
our bodies once more renew the pestilen- 
tial cycle of their existence. In medical 
literature many instances were recorded 
where outbursts of plague occurred 
through opening ground where patients 
had been buried ; and in this Report and 
elsewhere there was ample proof of the 
potency of earth to preserve and spread 
the infections of many other diseases. 
M. Pasteur had recently shown in a 
most conclusive manner that whole dis- 
tricts in France had been poisoned by 
splenic fever owing to the burial of 
animals that had died of disease. The 
germs of disease were brought to the 
herbage by earthworms, and found their 
way into the watercourses ; and scientific 
agriculturists of France were now dis- 
cussing whether the bodies of animals 
ought to be disposed of by burning, or 
whether they might not be rendered 
innocuous and converted into a manure 
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by destruction in sulphuric acid. The 
same with regard to yellow fever. A 
Commission had been recently appointed 
in Brazil to inquire into the nature of 
that disease, and that Commission had 
reported that it, too, was due to one of 
these organisms, which, under suitable 
conditions of temperature and moisture, 
was capable of multiplying itself in 
earth, and that churchyards in which 
yellow-fever patients were buried were 
literally hot-beds for the spread of the 
disease. If they took the earth from a 
graveyard where yellow-fever patients 
had been buried and washed it with 
water, the water would wash out a suffi- 
cient number of the organisms to convey 
the disease to healthy animals. Cholera 
was a disease with which in this country 
they were more concerned than with 
yellow fever. They had all heard of the 
recent discourses regarding that disease 
made by Dr. Koch’s Commission. These 
showed that cholera also was caused by 
the invasion of the system by another of 
the organisms to which he had referred. 
Dr. Koch had shown that if matter im- 
pregnated with cholera organisms was 
spread upon moist earth these organisms 
rapidly multiply under favourable con- 
ditions of temperature; and that would 
explain the connection which the Board 
of Health had told them they had found 
to exist between cemeteries or grave- 
yards and outbreaks of cholera epidemics 
Professor Tyndall published a letter 
during the eholera scare in The Daily 
News, calling attention to the way in 
which Bristol was preserved from an 
attack of that disease in 1876. On the 
occurrence of a case of cholera there 
every precaution was taken. The dead 
body of the man who died was embedded 
in M‘Dougal’s powder in his coffin, and 
in this way the germs were burned and 
destroyed almost as effectually as they 
would have been destroyed had the body 
been cremated. If you locked up a 
body swarming with choleraic organisms 
in a lead coffin, so long as it remained 
there the living were free from all 
danger from it; but if you put the body 
in a wicker coffin, as in the “earth to 
earth” system, you allowed every facility 
for those organisms of disease to be con- 
veyed into the earth and watercourses, and 
so afforded means for spreading disease. 
The only link in the chain of the argu- 
ment which was wanting was, how did 
these organisms find their way into the 
watercourses and spread the diseases? 
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Well, there wasnosecretinthematter. To 
anyone who knew anything eee 
yards and cemeteries, it was needless to 
say that many of them were very badly 
drained, and that coffins in many cases 
lay soaked with water. Dr. Mapother, a 
well-known scientific gentleman in Ire- 
land, had described the churchyards there 
as being generally situate on high emi- 
nences, in such a manner that the drainage 
from them percolated into the surround- 
ing wells from which the residents in 
the various districts obtained their water 
supply; and the same gentleman also 
described one churchyard with which he 
was acquainted as situate upon the 
banks of a river from which some 30,000 
or 40,000 persons drew their water 
supply. Again, in 1874, in consequence 
of some irregularities in the neighbour- 
hood, an investigation was made into 
the case of the cemetery at Tooting ; and 
it then transpired that the entire drain- 
age from that cemetery went into a 
brook which flowed into the River 
Wandle, from which a large number of 
persons drew their water supply. And 
the same was the case with the Finchley 
Cemetery. Numbers of cemeteries and 
churchyards drained into the Thames ; 
and he thought that would be an inte- 
resting Return which showed the number 
of graveyards in the Valley of the Thames 
which drained into the waters of that 
river before these waters were supplied 
to the inhabitants of London for drink- 
ing purposes. The only rational objec- 
tion to the process of cremation was the 
medico-legal one. So far as the destruo- 
tion of evidence of crime by cremation 
was concerned, that was simply and 
solely a question of degree. It had been 
shown by direct experiment that mineral 
poisons, such as salts of copper, zinc, 
&c., could be perfectly well detected in 
the ashes of animals poisoned by those 
drugs when they had been cremated. 
And as to vegetable poisons, the traces 
of most, if not of all, of them were de- 
stroyed more or less quickly by the 
putrefactive action of dead bodies; and 
if they wanted to insure the detection of 
vegetable poisons, they must take steps 
to secure what they had not at present 
—namely, prompt verification of the 
cause of death. Under the system of 
cremation which he proposed they would 
have an infinitely better chance of se- 
curing prompt verification of the cause 
of death than under any of the Burial 
Laws at present existing. So long as 
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they allowed 20,000 to die annually and 
be buried in ae and Wales without 
taking the trouble to demand any evi- 
dence whatever as to the cause of their 
death, although they had died under cir- 
cumstances of the grossest neglect, and 
often under circumstances provocative of 
suspicion, it was absurd to argue against 
cremation that it might be abused as a 
means of doing away with the evidences 
of illegal causes of death. As to the 
skilful poisoner, it was childish to think 
of baffling him by preventing cremation, 
so long as they allowed him to remove 
the viscera of his victim, under pretence 
of embalming the body, or to deport it 
from this country, in order to bury or 
burn it outside our control, in some 
German or Italian crematorium. He 
would only add in conclusion that, in a 
letter written from the Home Office on 
this subject in February, 1882, the fol- 
lowing sentence occurred :— 

“In Sir William Harcourt’s opinion, the 
practice of cremation ought not to be sanc- 
tioned, except under the authority and regula- 
tion of an Act of Parliament.” 

On that point he was entirely at one 
with the Home Secretary; and for the 
purpose of giving effect to his and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
views on the subject he had introduced 
this Bill. He therefore begged to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he had been a convert 
to cremation ever since he had attended 
the hospital and dissecting-room. He 
thought that, whatever conclusion the 
House might come to on the question, 
there could be no doubt it was one well 
worthy of its consideration. His hon. 
Friend had made out an impregnable 
case. He had shown them the dangers 
connected with the existing mode of 
disposing of the dead, and he had shown 
them how those dangers could be re- 
moved. This was a question of very 
great importance in all large and grow- 
ing communities in England, where, in 
conjunction with Wales, there were 
500,000 deaths annually. It was quite 
obvious that these bodies must be de- 
stroyed in some way, which simply*meant 
their resolution into their natural ele- 
ments; and it seemed to him that com- 
mon sense would most naturally be in 
favour of the quickest process of de- 
struction. The system of burial now 
earried on in this country was one which 
impeded, in many essential ways, this 
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— of destruction, which ought to 
e quick. The process, under existing 
circumstances, lasted from 25 to 40, or 
even 50 years; whereas the process of 
burning might be efficiently done in less 
than one hour. They were all aware of 
the unsanitary evils which had arisen 
from the burial of corpses in large towns. 
These were recognized 20 years ago, 
when intra-mural interment of dead 
bodies was prohibited. It was calcu- 
lated that London doubled its popula- 
tion in 50 years, so that those parts 
which now formed part of the suburbs 
would in half a century become part of 
the interior of the City ; and they knew, 
further, that the air around those grave- 
yards was laden with morbid matter, 
and that, as a consequence, the health 
of persons resident in the neighbour- 
hood suffered, and that through their 
weakened state of health the inhabitants 
of such districts were more liable to be- 
come victims on the outbreak of epi- 
demics than those of the healthier sur- 
roundings. The practice of cremation 
had been described as revolting, illegal, 
un-Christian, &c.; but he thought his 
hon. Friend had shown how important 
that system of destruction really was. 
They had heard of the dangers of the 
present system of burial. These dangers 
were bad enough in the country; but 
they must be specially concentrated in 
the commercial undertakings in London 
which were known as cemeteries. They 
knew that great overcrowding took place 
there. There were 20 or 30 persons put 
into one grave, with only a nominal 
piece of ground between each. If a 
person was not rich his grave was opened 
in 12 years, the bones were thrown into 
some adjoining field, or used for manure, 
or ground down, or sold to a bone mer- 
chant for what they would bring. Senti- 
ment was rather on the side of the 
advocates of cremation than otherwise. 
They had naturally some feeling as to 
where they should lie; and the pictures 
that they saw of the old churchyard, 
with its mouldering monuments lighted 
up with evening sun or moonlight, gave 
expression to a very proper sentiment ; 
but if we could take a look below the 
ground and see what was going on 
there—see the horrible and loathsome 
appearance of the bodies—he thought 
the charm of the sentiment would some- 
what disappear. Even granting to the 
full the poetical associations of a rural 
graveyard, how many of us could exr 
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= to be buried under such conditions ? 
ost of us must necessarily be interred 
in large suburban cemeteries, and there 
certainly was nothing poetical about 
such a burial. They were carried to a 
place where they had never been before, 
a service was conducted by a person 
whom they had never seen in their lives, 
and in a very perfunctory manner, and 
eventually horrible desecration of the 
graves took place, and the remains were 
flung away. He invited the House to 
contrast that with what the process of 
cremation would be. The body would 
be taken to the crematorium, part of 
the service would be said, the body 
would then be lowered, and the process 
of burning would go on for about an 
hour. The ashes would then be re- 
moved, and the rest of the service could 
be said. Theashes could be put away in 
any way that the relations liked. They 
might be buried in the ordinary way ; 
or, better still, following the old custom 
of the Romans, they might be put intoa 
monumental urn and placed in the crypt 
of the church. The operation of crema- 
tion could be carried on with perfect 
decency. He had been present, along 
with Sir Spencer Wells, at the crema- 
tion of a horse; no one could have 
known that anything particular was 
going on; there was not a trace of 
smoke, and there was no smell; and 
the ashes which remained were white, 
and extremely pleasant looking. He 
did not know whether he would be in 
Order in showing the House what they 
were like. [Here the hon. Member 
produced, and held up for the inspec- 
tion of the House, a small bottle filled 
with a white powder, which, he ex- 
plained, were the ashes, not of the iden- 
tical horse that he had seen cremated, 
but of a cow cremated some time be- 
fore under precisely similar conditions. | 
It wascrematedinone hour, and theashes 
had an appearance not unlike frosted 
silver. He believed that the sentimental 
argument would be entirely in favour of 
cremation. To borrow an expression 
used by Sir Spencer Wells, it was a 
question of purification versus putrefac- 
tion. From the point of view of crime, 
Sir Henry Thompson had pointed out 
that in doubtful cases the stomach and 
portions of the liver might be preserved, 
and it had been shown that a great 
many metals might be readily detected 
in the ashes. If this discussion had no 


other outcome than to show that the 
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precautions now taken against poisoning 
in this country were extremely lax, he 
did not think that day’s Morning Sitting 
would be thrown away. About 500,000 
people died annually in England and 
Wales, and about 80,000 died in Lon- 
don. These bodies must be got rid of in 
some way without offence to the living. 
They must be buried out of sight and 
destroyed. It was calculated that if one 
body occupied each grave, it would re- 
quire an acre for 1,200 persons. There- 
fore it was necessary to take every year 
from the area of land 500 acres. The 
country could not afford to give away so 
much land. Cremation was quick, clean, 
cheaper than burial, and more harmless 
to the surrounding population. Bodies 
could be cremated for less than 1is., 
while an ordinary burial did not cost 
much less than £10. The nation, he 
believed, was coming round in favour 
of cremation ; many of the clergy advo- 
cated it; some of the Bishops were tend- 
ing that way. In Italy, Germany, and 
even Japan, cremation was not only 
legal, but it was tolerably extensively 
adopted. All that was asked was that 
persons should be allowed to be cremated 
if they liked; this was a purely permis- 
sive Bill. He prophesied that before 
another generation passed away this 
process of disposing of the dead would 
be universally employed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
very able and moderate speeches of my 
hon. Friends who have brought forward 
this Bill. They must excuse me for 
making a criticism on those speeches ; 
and it is that those speeches have really 
no relation, or very little relation, to 
the Bill, and that, if the main proposi- 
tions of those speeches are to be ac- 
cepted, this Bill ought not to be read 
the second time. That israther a broad 
statement, but I will endeavour to justify 
it. Hon. Gentlemen who have listened 
to those two speeches will agree with 
me that they involve two main proposi- 
tions. The first of those propositions 
is that the present Burial Laws are 
extremely defective in not providing 
against the improper dealing with dead 
human bodies, and that fair and ade- 
quate provision should be made in that 
respect. The second proposition is that 
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the present method of disposing of such 
bodies is so injurious to the health of 
the public, and, as the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) thought, the 
consequences of following that method 
are so alarming, that some other method 
of disposing of human bodies should 
be adopted. If those two propositions 
had been established, what should we 
have expected the character of this Bill 
to be? Why, we should have expected 
that it would have provided for the 
universal examination of human bodies 
before they were buried, and for the 
universal burning of all bodies. But 
the Bill provides for neither of these 
things, and why? My hon. Friend, 
being a man of experience and pru- 
dence, knows that a Bill to effect those 
objects would be totally and entirely 
impracticable. For my own part, I be- 
lieve that great defects do exist in the 
Burial Laws of England with reference 
to certificates of death. Recent circum- 
stances have brought the subject of these 
laws particularly under my notice, and 
during the last few weeks I have been 
examining most anxiously the operation 
of those laws in connection with the 
crimes which were lately committed in 
Liverpool. I was certainly astonished 
to hear so great a scientific authority as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow say that it was only ignorant people 
who supposed that poisons could be 
detected in the human body for a long 
period after death. 

Dr. CAMERON: I did not say that. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
must have misunderstood me. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: The 
hon. Member said that a great many 
persons disappeared, and that the exist- 
ence of mineral poisons could be de- 
tected with equal certainty in the case 
of bodies cremated as in the case of 
bodies buried. I myself have only 
dabbled a very little in science; but I 
was surprised to hear that the presence 
of arsenic could be detected in the case of 
cremated bodies, because I have always 
understood that arsenic was sublimated 
by heat. It must be recollected that 
poisoning by arsenic is one of the com- 
monest things in the world. [ Zaughter.] 
Those hon. Members who laugh do not 
know as much as I do on the subject. 

Dr. CAMERON : What I said was, 
that direct experiments had shown that 
arsenic was found in the ashes after 
cremation. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
bound to take my lon. Friend’s autho- 
rity; but I had always supposed that fire 
sublimated arsenic. With reference to 
the present mode of granting certifi- 
cates of the cause of death, I think 
that much greater caution should be 
exercised in the granting of these cer- 
tificates than is the case at present; and 
I shall be exceedingly glad to see some 
well-considered measure, having for its 
object the amendment of the present 
law on this part of the subject, intro- 
duced. But this Bill contains no pro- 
visions that will strengthen the law on 
that point. First of all, it admits the 
ordinary certificate, which we know is 
most carelessly given in many cases. It 
is only where an ordinary certificate is 
not given that another certificate is sub- 
stituted. And then there is the extra- 
ordinary proposition that the provisions 
of this Bill are not to apply to any 
place except where the population is 
under 5,000. If we are going to have 
a measure to remedy that defect, it will 
not be a measure like this. What was 
the use of taking precaution against 


] poisoning illegitimate children, or im- 


properly making away with them, and 
then to exclude from its operation the 
whole of the rural districts? It was 
impossible that Parliament could accept 
a measure so framed on a subject like 
that. One of the difficulties which my 
hon. Friend has felt is—where are you 
to get the people to make the examina- 
tion? He invokes the aid of the central 
officer of health, who is to make the 
necessary examination for a fee of 58.— 
that is to say, that this offieer is to be 
expected to make a perfect analysis of a 
human body for 5s. Inthe course of events 
the Home Office has had occasion, in 
particular cases, to direct the analytical 
examination of human bodies; this re- 
quires the highest qualities of science, 
and a most difficult and expensive 
matter they have always found it to be. 
In a country village, however, it would 
be a simple impossibility to obtain any- 
thing like such an examination that 
would be satisfactory or of the slightest 
real advantage. The hon. Member, 
however, has said that these examina- 
tions would only be necessary in cases 
of suspicion. But in most instances 
the suspicion does not arise at the 
moment of death. In many of the 
cases with which the Criminal Courts 
have had to deal, suspicion has not 
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arisen until months after the death, 


and in such cases the Bill would afford | 
no security whatever. Therefore, as far | 


as this part of the Bill is concerned, 
what I have to say is this—that I do not 
dispute that the present system of inter- 
ment is unsatisfactory, and that I do not 
say that greater precautions ought not 
to be taken, but that the first three 
clauses of the Bill are utterly inadequate 
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to meet the evil to which the hon. Mem- 
ber has referred. But these clauses, | 
which are intended to effect the reform | 
of our system of registration, and of | 
the granting of certificates, are merely , 
supplementary to the main feature of 
the Bill, which is that which relates to | 
cremation. Upon this subject I must’! 
entreat the indulgence of the enlightened 
while I endeavour to state why I am not 
in favour of the proposal contained in 
this part of the Bill. We all know that 
the enlightened are not very tolerant of 
the vulgar; but I may tell the en- 
lightened that it is the vulgar who form 
the majority of mankind. It is quite 
true that the law of England on the 
subject of burial is very defective, and 





is practically indefensible; but still we 
must remember that it is only in very | 
modern times that England has become | 
so very enlightened. In former times | 
there used to be a very commonplace 
quality with which we used to get on 
very well—that of common sense—which 
had its peculiar laws and habits which 
were adapted to inferior capacities ; and 
when those laws and habits came to be 
subjected to the searching tests of philo- 
sophy and enlightenment it was found 
that a great many holes could be found 
in them. It is now said that it had been 
discovered that it is not illegal to cremate 
human bodies, and to cremate, being | 
legal, entitles it to being authorized and 
regulated. That may be so; but the’ 
same assertion applies equally to many 
other methods of disposing of dead 
bodies. It is true that the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Stephen states that there is 
nothing illegal in cremation ; but equally 
there is nothing illegal that I know of 
in cannibalism. That is a proposition | 
perfectly clear. I have read the judg- | 
ment of Mr. Justice Stephen on the) 
question this morning, and it certainly 
goes to that extent, because it declares 
that there is nothing in the law which 
requires that a dead body should be dis- 
posed of in any particular way; and 


therefore to allege that this judgment is | 
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a judgment inferentially in favour of 
cremation is as unfair a use of it as it 
would be to import it as a judgment in 
favour of cannibalism, or any other 
method of disposing of the human frame. 
All that it says is that the law is prac~ 
tically silent upon the subject. But 


| what I say is that the common usage, 


the common sentiment, and the common 
feeling on this subject has been so strong 


‘hitherto that it has been unnecessary 


that any particular provision should be 
made with regard to it. That is the 
real history of the law on this question. 
Then we come to the proposition of the 
hon. Member. He says that we must 
regulate cremation because the people 
of the country desire to be cremated. 
He challenged me for saying that public 
sentiment was not in favour of crema- 
tion, and asked where I found the 
grounds for arriving at that opinion. 
He says he has read all the newspapers 
—I have not time to do that—and that 
they are all in favour of cremation. 
Then, when he comes to the point, he 
admits that people would not rush to 
be cremated ; and I cannot help think- 
ing his study of the subject has brought 
him to very much the same conclusion 
as I had arrived at. My hon. Friend is 
a courageous man; he is a logical man, 
which is the quality of his countrymen. 
I observe the two promoters of this Bill 
are both from Scotland, and I believe its 
ablest supporter represents a Scottish 
University where we know that science 
has developed more than anywhere else, 
more particularly the science of logic; 
but with all his courage and ability the 
hon. Member has a great power to work 
against—namely, the experience and the 
sentiment of mankind almost from the 
earliest period of history. The most en- 
lightened, the most civilized, and the 
most refined nation of antiquity—that 
of Greece—did not burn their dead. It 
is true that in Homer descriptions may 
be found of the burning of the dead in 
pre-historic times, and I doubt whether 
the universal proposition laid down by 
Wachsmuth, that the Greeks never 
burned their dead, can be supported. I 
think that that proposition is too wide 
—indeed, Socrates speaks of both man- 
ners of disposing of the dead. The 
Greeks, however, did not adopt burning 
as a general practice. The Greeks fol- 
lowed the method which we have adepted 
in more recent periods. They forbade 
burials within cities, and they insisted 
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on extra-mural interments. Then as 
to the Romans. With regard to the 
Romans, no doubt, burning was in the 
time of the Empire adopted. It was 
not the usual practice of the Romans 
in the time of the Republic. I re- 
member that Sylla was the first of his 
family—the first of the Cornelian Gens— 
who was burnt, and he caused himself 
to be burnt, in order that he might not 
be served as he had served his great 
rival, Marius, whom he had dug up 
after burial. That pretty well fixes 
what the practice was at that particular 
time. No doubt after that time burn- 
ing was largely adopted by the Romans, 
and that for two or three centuries they 
burnt their dead; but there were some 
curious exceptions. When a man was 
struck by lightning he was supposed to 


be sanctified by the stroke; and I re-! 


member the fine phrase of Mr. Canning, 
referring to King George III. in the 
decay of his age. He spoke of him as 
‘‘Scathed by Heaven’s lightning, but 
consecrated as much as blasted by the 
blow.” The Romans also buried in the 
case of infants whose teeth had not been 
cut. But they often used burial very 
frequently otherwise. The word sepul- 
erum applies both to burial and burning. 
We have all seen a sarcophagus. We 
have seen the memorials of Roman re- 
mains in England. They may be seen 
in the Museum at York and other 
places, and actually so perfect that the 
imprint of the mortuary cloth may be 
traced upon the covering of the dead. 
Therefore it is clear that burning was 
not the universal practice of even Impe- 
rial Rome ;: but that burial was used as 
well. Therefore, if you look to the his- 
tory of mankind—and, after all, mankind 
had some wisdom even before we were 
born—if you look back 2,000 years, 
how small a space of that period it is 
during which the civilized world adopted 
this method of disposing of its dead. 
Why, it would not be two or three cen- 
turies out of 20 centuries of Christian- 
ity that the .practice of burning pre- 
vailed. For 18 centuries, it may be 
said, indeed, to have been rejected by 
the opinion of civilized Europe. Did I 
say 18 centuries? I should have said 
15 centuries, for the Roman influence 
prevailed for about three or four cen- 
turies. Now, it may be said in these 
enlightened times that there was preju- 
dice connected with religious ideas ; but 
that is not the cause why the present 
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system has endured. My hon. Friend 
referred to the practice on the Continent 
of Europe. There was a time when 
France was not under the influence of 
religious prejudice. "When the Goddess 
of Reason was installed in Paris there 
was no ground why the religious influ- 
ence should prevail, and why cremation 
should not have been adopted. But it 
was not adopted in France. My hon. 
Friend referred to a Bill by M. Gam- 
betta which might have been passed ; 
but I gather from him that cremation 
at the present moment is illegal in 
France. But if that is so, it is not 
under the predominant influence of re- 
ligious prejudice. No, Sir; it is not 
religious prejudice. It is a prejudice, 
if you please. I would call it a senti- 
ment founded upon the sympathy, in 
my opinion, of mankind. At all events, 
my hon. Friend must go a great deal 
further before he can establish anything 
like a consensus of opinion in favour of 
the system he advocates. He has told 
us that there are crematoria established 
in various places; but he has not told 
us what use is made of them. That is 
very important. If he could show us 
that in those countries where they are 
established use is made of them by mil- 
lions of people, by thousands and tens 
of thousands of cases, we might think 
that it was insular prejudice, and that 
there was a public sentiment in favour 
of its being universally employed. That 
would have advanced his argument. But 
he quoted nothing in that way worth 
speaking of. There is only one great 
authority I can find which he has actu- 
ally converted, and that is the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the Corporation of 
London. Well, the Corporation of Lon- 
don is a body of advanced - opinions. 
They had a Bill the other day dealing 
with the water supply. Now they are 
going to dispose of human bodies, and 
they are going to establish a great cre- 
matorium at Ilford. Whether they are 
building for themselves a great funeral 
pyre to dispose of the Oorporation it is 
not for me to say; but perhaps they 
desire that their death should not be 
like that of other men, and that they 
should vanish in a fiery chariot. Butas 
to this new method, I cannot accept even 
the authority of the Commissioners of 
Sewers against the general opinion of 
the world of the practice of collective 
ages. The question is, what is the 
character of the evils made out, and 
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what are the methods to deal with 
it? Now, my hon. Friend read 
largely from the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Health; and I gathered 
from him that they were the Reports in 
The Times. He referred to Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, who took a great interest in 
public health. This was many years 
ago. A great deal has been done in the 
reform of burial since then in regard to 
burials in crowded populations and mat- 
ters of that kind. Instead of having 
them in the City of London and in the 
midst of crowded populations, you have 
burials at Woking and other cemeteries. 
My hon. Friend (Dr. Farquharson) is 
afraid that the soil of England will be 
exhausted by burial grounds. We have 
not come to that yet. They are hardly 
so extensive as deer forests at the pre- 
sent time, and therefore I do not think 
that is an argument. I once saw a re- 
markable statement that the whole 
population of the globe could stand on 
the Isle of Wight; giving each man a 
yard square to stand on. Well, if you 
lay him down a yard square would 
equally accommodate him; and if you 
come to dispose of the population of the 
globe in that way, I do not think terri- 
torial earth hunger is an argument 
which will conclude this question. I 
look on this matter, as I said before, as 
one of the unenlightened. I know that 
to-morrow, for the remarks I have 
made, I shall be denounced as a Philis- 
tine, and that the philosophers will do 
me to death. I always sympathized a 
good deal with the Philistines, and I 
always thought that the strong man was 
very hard upon them, and I console my- 
self with the reflection of the instrument 
he employed for theirdestruction. There- 
fore, if I am attacked by the philo- 
sophers, I feel that after all we are the 
majority of the world, and that though 
the philosophers do come down upon us 
very harshly, still there are always some 
of us who survive. But, to speak seri- 
ously, my hon. Friend is kind enough to 
make the pivot of his cremation turn on 
the Home Secretary. I always main- 
tained that the Home Secretary has got 
a good deal too much to do, and I am 
painfully conscious that he has a great 
deal more to do than he can properly 
do, or properly does, and the creation of 
all these new duties is in itself an evil. 
How am I to undertake the duties that 
are here laid down? I am to determine 
how many, and where the crematoria 
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are to be placed. I am afraid that my 
decisions on the subject would not be 
satisfactory to my hon. Friend. Then I 
am to determine the regulations under 
which people are to be turned into those 
silver - frosted fragments, as my hon. 
Friend (Dr. Farquharson) called it, and 
put in glass bottles. These things are 
imposing on the Executive duties that I 
feel entirely unequal to. I see before 
me my Predecessor (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), and my probable Successor. If 
he is willing to state that he is prepared 
to accept those duties my hon. Friend 
will have received valuablesupport; but, 
at the present time, it seems to me that 
we should be doing a thing which would 
be extremely unwise and extremely im- 
prudent if we were to endeavour to force 
on the mind of the people, when they 
are not prepared for it, a measure of 
this kind. I believe that practical 
politics and practical statesmanship 
differ in that respect, that philosophical 
speculation must take account of the 
sentiment and, if you please, the pre- 
judice of mankind; and I do not think 
that the proposals which have been ad- 
vanced by my hon. Friend—propositions 
which, I venture to say, are by no means 
commensurate with the Bill—are those 
which would be acceptable, or could be 
safely adopted. So far as the Bill itself 
is concerned, I have pointed out that it 
does not correspond with those proposi- 
tions, and it does not make an adequate 
reform in the certificate of death, and 
consequently upon that footing could 
not be accepted; and that, as regards 
cremation, it proposes to introduce a 
thing which, if it were introduced, 
would not accomplish the objects of my 
hon. Friend, which could only be accom- 
plished by a general and compulsory 
system of cremation ; that it is not worth 
while for his purpose, and therefore, if 
not worth while for the purpose of the 
general good of the community, it cer- 
tainly is not prudent to introduce a mat- 
ter which I think would be the cause 
of very great dissatisfaction and very 
great alarm, in disturbing a system 
which on the whole, whatever may 
be its defects, is correspondent to the 
wishes and the necessities of the com- 
munity. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: The Home 
Secretary objected to the Bill of my hon. 
Friend on the ground that it did not 
carry out the full advocacy of the speech 
he made in its favour. My hon. Friend 
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knew that it would be only possible to 
give a permissive Bill for cremation of 
those who believed it was a salutary pro- 
cess. His speech certainly went much 
further, and I trust in my remarks I 
shall keep within it. It is a mere simple 
rmissive Bill, removing an illegal 
isability which may at present attach 
to cremation, and giving those securities 
against crime which are so necessary to 
prevent cases of secret poisoning. I have 
placed my name on the back of this Bill, 
not because I think that cremation is in 
all cases the best method of disposing of 
the dead, but because it is a perfectly 
safe and innocuous process, and as such 
should not be prejudiced by any legal 
disability. The means of burning bodies 
in a complete way are perfectly known, 
and are efficiently practised in foreign 
countries. The means of burying in a 
safe and complete way are also known, 
but are rarely followed in practice. So 
that, as a fact, cremation is a process of 
disposing of the dead in a way which is 
completely innocuous to the living ; while 
burial, as commonly followed, is a per- 
petual menace to the health of the sur- 
vivors in countries of large and increas- 
ing populations. The Home Secretary 
is a high classical authority; but my 
reading in history as to burying and 
burning is different from his. From the 
earliest times, burning was practised in 
the interior regions of Asia; and in the 
Western World it was followed by the 
Thracians, by the Celtae, the Sarmatiae, 
and other nations. Both processes, burn- 
ing and burial, have been so extensively 
adopted in all ages and among all coun- 
tries, that a main argument against 
burning consists in the fact that an effort 
is being made to revive a plan which 
has been abandoned by common consent 
in some Pagan and in all Christian coun- 
tries. At one time burning was at least 
as general as burial. Indeed, in past 
ages it was more general than burial, 
with the important exceptions of Egypt, 
Judea, and China. Even in these coun- 
tries burning of bodies was not unknown. 
Among the Jews, Saul and his sons were 
burned, and their ashes were buried 
under a tree. In great plagues also, as 
in the Vale of Tophet, the bodies were 
burned for sanitary reasons. At Rome 
the burning of bodies was practised 
from the close of the Republic to the 
middle of the fourth Christian century. 
In Greece, at one time at least, it was 
so universal that the only exceptions to 
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it were in the cases of suicide, persons 
struck by lightning, and mere infants. 
Why, then, was this general process 
abandoned? Both the ery an and 
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the religions of the Old World had great 
effect in supporting or opposing the two 
systems of burial and burning. In the 
old ——— matter was supposed to 
be derived from earth, or air, or water, 
or fire; and living bodies formed from 
these were after death resolved into 
them. So the earth philosophers pre- 
ferred burial, and the air and fire philo- 
sophers preferred burning. Religious 
beliefs acted more powerfully in the 
selection of funeral rites. Egypt, be- 
lieving firmly in immortality, embalmed 
bodies to preserve them for a future 
state, so that the greatest punishment 
of the malefactor was to burn his body. 
So it was in the primitive belief of 
Christians, that the actual bodies of 
dead men were to be changed into glori- 
fied bodies for immortality. This belief 
gave a great impulse to the burial of 
the dead, and it was increased by burn- 
ing dead and living bodies for heresy, 
so that burial became a sign of faith, 
and burning of unbelief. Amid all these 
changes, the main purpose of burial or 
burning was never lost sight of, and that 
was to conceal or destroy the dead body. 
It was touchingly expressed by Abraham, 
on the death of Sarah, when he asked 
for a piece of land ‘‘ that I may bury 
the dead out of my sight.” The very 
word “ burial” is derived from an old 
Anglo-Saxon word which means conceal- 
ment. The dead are to disappear from 
the living. Socrates put the case wisely 
when he said that he did not care whe- 
ther his body was burned or buried, 
provided his friends did not think that 
they had burned or buried Socrates. To 
him it was true, as our great poet ex- 
presses it— 


‘** Death makes no conquest of this conqueror, 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life.” 


Lucan, writing in the first century, also 
shows in what estimation both processes 
were held, when he says—‘‘ Zabesne cada- 
vera solvat an rogus haud refert’’—whether 
decay or fire destroys corpses matters not. 
This philosophy of the past has again 
become the philosophy of the present. 
Surely, there is no educated man in this 
19th century who could believe that 
immortality is chained to the body of 
the dead. Not so believed the glorious 
martyrs who were burned at the stake, 
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or thrown to wild beasts in the arena, or, 
in later times, those who were beheaded 
for their faith and thrown into the 
felon’s pit. All were equally certain 
with old Sir Thomas Brown that 
‘‘ there is nothing immortal but immor- 
tality.” Both religion and science have 
now come to the belief that the disposal 
of the dead is a question of sentiment 
and convenience. Either burial or cre- 
mation produces exactly the same end— 
the resolution of the body, and differs 
only in regard to the time in which the 
resolution is effected. Burial resolves the 
body into its simple gases and solids, 
according to its efficiency, in from three 
to 20 years. Burning produces exactly 
the same gases and solids in one hour. 
The earth in its effective state is simply 
a slow, burning furnace; the crematory 
isarapid one. In the earth the body 
is slowly burned by the air within the 
pores of the soil. All the organic part 
of the body passes into gases, which 
escape into the air as carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia. When everything 
is favourable to burial—when there is 
no intervening coffin to retard the decay, 
when the soil is sufficient in quantity 
and porosity—the decay or slow burning 
goes on as Nature intended, innocuously 
to the living, and in fulfilment of an 
infinitely wise purpose of the great 
Creator. For these ultimate gases into 
which the body is resolved constitute the 
whole aerial food of plants, and are by 
them constantly moulded into new forms 
of organic life. And when we make 
our burials in this simple and complete 
way there is no violation of any natural 
law ; but we help to fulfil the great cycle 
of the world, that death and life con- 
tinually alternate ; for death is a source 
of life, and the dissolution of one genera- 
tion is necessary for the life of the suc- 
ceeding one. That is the ideal burial 
advocated in Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
eloquent letters, ‘‘ Earth to Earth ;’”’ and 
to it I have no exception to take or pre- 
ference to give in favour of cremation. 
But is that the sort of burial which pre- 
vails in this country? The description 
of the actual condition of burial is too 
repulsive to give, so I will simply say 
that we do everything to postpone, 
although we cannot defeat, the bene- 
ficent laws of Nature as to the resolution 


of dead bodies. We inclose our dead | 
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the case of the poor what is called a 
grave is only a hole in which coffin upon 
coffin is piled, separated only by thin 
layers of earth wholly insufficient for 
absorption. That is not a grave; it isa 
pit of putridity. I have beside me an 
official Report upon the way in which 
— are now buried in a Lancashire 
workhouse close to the living inmates. 
I will not shock the House by quotin 

from it. Burial, as commonly siastiont 
in this country, both among rich and 
poor, shows little respect to the dead, 
and is a continual menace to the living. 
It destroys the soil, it fouls the air, it 
contaminates the water, and is a fertile 
source of human disease. Are you, then, 
surprised that a reaction against the 
abuses of burial has taken place, and 
that scientific men have proposed to 
re-establish burning as one means of 
remedying these abominable evils? The 
body is subject to the immutable law of 
resolution by decay, as the great pro- 
vision of the Creator to nourish plants 
required as food by new generations. 
You may retard the operation of the 
law by bad systems of burial, or by em- 
balments ; but in the end it governs you. 
The bodies of the old Pharaohs have 
existed for thousands of years; but they 
are now gradually dissipating in our 
museums by decay. In this case the 
process of decay is inoffensive ; but what 
it is in even the best of our churchyards 
I do not venture to describe. Cremation 
yields to this law instant obedience. The 
body yields in the furnace the very same 
gases which it yields from the soil. The 
time only differs. In the one case an 
hour is sufficient; in the other case 20 
years may not suffice. The ultimate 
processes are not merely similar—they 
are absolutely identical. Both fulfil the 
end—‘‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ’’— 
but in cremation that is a reality; in 
burial only a postponed hope, which the 
survivor may never live to see realized. 
Why, then, should we hesitate to give 
legal facilities to those who desire to 
treat their dead in this way? The 
burned bodies of martyrs are as sacred 
in the history of Christianity as those 
which are buried in the catacombs of 
Rome. Of the two modes of disposing 
of the dead let the living choose their 
own plan, on the condition that both are 
conducted with decorum, and with full 
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event by the beautiful services which all 
Christian countries adopt on that solemn 
occasion. I admit that, until the religious 
feelings of the country look upon crema- 
tion with favour, it is not likely to be 
extensively practised. But if you reject 
this Bill, you are bound to reform your 
Laws of Burial, and to bring its practice 
into some unison with existing know- 
ledge. At present it is a scandal to the 
most elementary laws of public health. 
It is desirable to look upon the graves 
of those we have loved with the tenderest 
associations of the past, and with the 
brightest hopes of the future. But 
burial, as now practised, is to every man 
of science an evil to the living and a 
want of honour to the dead. If you 
deny to those who desire cremation the 
right to use it, at least meet this demand 
by reforming your modes of burial; at 
all events, bring them into consonance 
with Nature’s laws, which are much 
wiser than our statutes. Burial and 
burning have the same end, to resolve 
dead bodies into the aerial food of plants 
—the one slowly, the other quickly. 
Over a dead body man has no further 
power, for chemical and physical forces 
then reign supreme. It seems unreason- 
able to refuse to those who wish these 
changes to be quickly effected, through 
burning, the right to doso. You can- 
not help the same end arriving at last. 
The great and abounding air into which 
passes all the foulness of the living and 
all the decay of the dead will continue 
to be, as it is now, the ultimate grave of 
organic death and the cradle of organic 
life. Old Bishop Hall was very near 
this truth when he said—‘‘ Death borders 
upon our birth, and our cradle stands in 
the grave.” Why should you not allow 
those who know this truth to produce 
the final and inevitable result by a pro- 
cess of rapid burning, instead of by a 
prolonged process of decay in the soil ? 
Only one real argument has been used 
against the Bill, and that is that burning 
of a body might destroy the evidences 
of crime. The Bill takes special precau- 
tions that crimes of violence could not 
escape detection. But secret poisoning 
might in some cases remain undiscovered, 
although by this Bill, with its carefully 
framed methods of medical examination, 
it is far less likely to remain undetected 
than on the present system. Secret 


poisoning is effected either by mineral or 
organic poisons. All the mineral poisons, 
except arsenic, and perhaps mercury, 
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would remainin the ashes of the burning, 
and these could be retained. As to or- 
ganic poisons, they would be destroyed 
by burning, as. they are now destroyed 
in the grave, by putrescence; so as re- 
gards these both burial and burning are 
equally at fault. The common form of 
arsenical poisoning would, however, be 
detected after burial, and probably not 
at all after burning. This is an admitted 
objection to it. Although the medical 
certificate required by the Bill would 
render such occasions rare, they might 
occur, as they do now, not infrequently, 
in ordinary burial. But to what extent ? 
I never heard it urged that cremation of 
our Indian subjects is any hindrance to 
the administration of justice in our 
Indian Empire. But, admitting the evil 
to some extent, to me it appears to be 
as nothing compared to the good which 
would follow. I do not, indeed, believe 
that burning will become at all universal. 
But if it be brought into competition 
with burial, that as a system must be 
greatly improved, and be brought under 
laws which will render it compatible 
with decency and with public health. 
So that the good which would follow by 
the introduction of a competing system 
for the disposal of the dead would amply 
compensate the living for the rare, 
though possible, chance that an isolated 
crime might remain undetected. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had listened with attention and pleasure 
to the able speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair). He 
was himself quite indifferent to the par- 
ticular mode adopted for disposing of 
human remains, whether by burial or 
by cremation; but bodies must be got 
rid of somehow. They were apt to be 
disagreeable to the living; the present 
practice of interment was attended with 
drawbacks; and, therefore, we were bound 
toconsider fairly the proposed alternative. 
He had lived for a long time among 
Hindoos, with whom cremation was 
habitual. In and about Calcutta there 
were, perhaps, 500,000 Hindoos, who, at 
one time, used to throw their dead into 
the Hooghly. That was prohibited, and 
then, burial being unknown among 
them, cremation was adopted, under a 
completely European administration, 
without any remonstrance on the part 
of either Christians or Mahomedans. 
Considering how great was the popula- 
tion, it was surprising how simply and 
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easily it was done in an inclosure which 
was almost in the centre of Calcutta. 
At first, in anticipation of offence to the 
living, science was called in aid, and a 
furnace and a high chimney erected for 
the purpose of carrying off the fumes to 
Heaven; but somehow the scientific pro- 
cess did not commend itself to the Hin- 
doos, and they were allowed to return 
to the historic funeral pyre. He was 
bound to say, from personal observa- 
tion, that by this plan the dead were dis- 
posed of rapidly and without offence, 
and no complaint was made on the part 
of the outside public. He could not 
concur in the assertion that no incon- 
venience was felt in prosecuting inquiry 
in cases of supposed poisoning ; on the 
contrary, there had been inconvenience 
from too rapid cremation, just as there 
would be from throwing bodies into the 
Ganges, in a country where it was 
necessary to dispose of bodies more 
quickly than in this country. We did 
not know how far poisoning was com- 
mon in this country; still less did we 
know how far it might be common in 
India; and sometimes he had had 
reason to suspect that it prevailed more 
than we supposed. It was, therefore, 
possible that the rapid disposal of bodies 
might have some effect in promoting 
poisoning. There was a law in India 
under which childless widows inherited 
the property of their husbands; and it 
had often been remarked by adminis- 
trators that, according to statistics, there 
was an extraordinary number of child- 
less Hindoo widows, and this led to the 
suspicion that a good many of the hus- 
bands had been made away with. In 
this country it was possible to take 
greater precautions than were possible 
in India, because it was not necessary to 
dispose of the dead so rapidly. The pre- 
cautions provided by the Bill would pro- 
bably be sufficient. The only other objec- 
tion he had—namely, the waste of good 
matter for manurial purposes—had been 
disposed of by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh; and, as the final result was the 
same by both processes, he was pre- 
pared to vote for the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
as we were not all philosophers nor all 


Hindoos, we could not argue this matter | 
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ensue from cremation so far as the de- 
tection of crime was concerned. We 
must consider how far the adoption of 
cremation would effect the probability 
of crimes being committed without their 
being detected. It was curious that 
even in India those who buried their 
dead would not have the philosophic 
method of cremation, but would revert 
to the somewhat crude and unphiloso- 
phical method of burning on the funeral 
pile; and the House had just heard, 
on the high authority of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Oamp- 
bell), that apprehensions were enter- 
tained as to the rate at which poisoning 
prevailed among the Hindoos. As a 
matter of fact, even organic poisons had 
been known to remain a long time in 
the body ; they had been found in bodies 
that had been exhumed, and the result 
had been the conviction of poisoners. 
On the other hand, it was certain that 
even arsenic would be largely dissipated 
by the process of burning. The adoption 
of the process of burning would, there- 
fore, produce in the minds of the people 
a feeling that, in spite of medical certi- 
ficates, they would be exposed to the 
risks of poisoning, because their bodies 
would be disposed of so quickly, and 
with them would disappear the evidence 
of crime. The argument that opposition 
to the Bill implied interference with the 
law of Nature which converted our bodies 
into the food of plants could scarcely be 
treated as one affecting practical politics. 
There might have been a menace to 
the living in the conditions of burial 
some years ago; but improved regula- 
tions had been adopted, and now no 
practical danger could ensue if the Burial 
Laws were properly carried out. It was 
said that we should still have to improve 
our Burial Laws unless we adopted cre- 
mation. Ifso, we should still have to im- 
prove them, for the Bill was only per- 
missive, and under it cremation would not 
become general for a longtime. One of 
the greatest arguments against the Bill 
was that it was against the public senti- 
ment. It was immaterial what might 
have been done among the Greeks and 
the Romans; but, if cremation had been 
introduced by either, by the common 
eonsent of Europe the practice had 
ceased. When it was proposed to begin 
it at Wokingham seven or eight years 


as if we were either the one or the other. | ago, very strong representations were 


He shared the feeling of the Home Se- 
cretary as to the danger that would 
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led to disturbance in the country. He 
did not think it safe to allow the experi- 
ment to go on; his endeavours to stop it 
had been followed up by those of his 
Successor, who deserved the thanks of 
the country for the attitude he had taken. 
The attempt to prove what the results 
of the decomposition of the human body 
were and must be, whatever happened, 
would have been a good lecture at the 
Royal Institution ; but practical politics 
were not governed by philosophy. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) had said that the only difference 
between burial and cremation was that 
one system took years, and the other a 
few hours. Even if he could prove that, 
yet cremation was against the opinion of 
the majority. They must consider, not 
whether there were a few people who 
wanted it, but that the mass of the 
people were against it. Where was the 
demand for it? A number of philoso- 
phers, who thought it was the perfection 
of science, would be glad to see it carried 
out; but they did not represent the 
common feeling of the country. It was 
said that the sentiment of the country 
had arisen from the belief that the 
actual body would rise again hereafter, 
and that impression might still prevail 
in spite of all philosophy. Nothing but 
imperative necessity should induce Par- 
liament to do anything which would 
shock the feelings of the masses of the 
people on the subject of the burial of 
the dead. This should not be done 
unless it was absolutely necessary for 
the health of the living. Nosuch state- 
ment had been made; and the fact that 
the sentiment of the people was against 
it was evident. [‘‘ Where?” } Where? 
everywhere. He had the best means of 
knowing what happened several years 
ago when he was in Office, and he be- 
lieved his Successor had found there was 
no change in the feelings of the people. 
He agreed with everything the Home 
Secretary had said; and, therefore, he 
should heartily vote against the second 
reading. 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE said, they had 
had a very extraordinary exhibition that 
day. They had seen a Secretary of 
State and an ex-Secretary of State run- 
ning amuck against the laws of Nature, 
the laws of science, and the laws of the 
country. As he understood it, it was 

retty well admitted by those who ac- 
owledged the decision of the Judges 
that cremation was legal. It had been 
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stated so from the Bench; but the Home 
Secretary had congratulated his Prede- 
cessor upon having resisted. And when 
his Predecessor got up, he boasted that 
he, in defiance of the law, had interfered 
to prevent cremation. Well, that was a 
very astonishing state of things in a 
country which, up to the present time, 
he had hoped was a law-abiding coun- 
try. As for the laws of Nature, they 
were jeered out of the House, It was 
perfectly monstrous, the Home Secretary 
said, for anyone to allude to such things 
in Parliament. The late Home Secre- 
tary had said that they were not within 
the scope of practical politics. Well, 
they were anxious to bring them within 
the scope of practical politics, and that 
was the reason that excellent Bill 
was brought in. The Home Secretary 
had told them that he and others would 
feel afraid that they might be poisoned 
if other people were burned. He had 
said—‘‘ My relations would immediately 
poison me. One cousin would poison 
me, another cousin would burn me, and 
neither cousin would hang for it.”” Well, 
he thought that was within the range of 
practical politics. His hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron) had pointed out that there 
were 20,000 persons who died every 
year, and were buried without any 
species of medical certificate. He did 
not suppose that all those persons were 
poisoned ; but they might have been, so 
far as the law was concerned, just as 
well as if they had been cremated. [An 
hon. Memzer: They could be dug up. } 
No; they could not be dug up. Nobody 
did. When once they had got a rela- 
tive underground they kept him there. 
He remembered once the Home Secre- 
tary stating in that House that he was 
an old Whig. Now, it seemed to him 
that an old Whig was almost worse than 
the oldest Conservative, because the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman lite- 
rally carried his Conservatism beyond 
the grave. What was his argument? 
He had talked about the Greeks and the 
Romans; but, living in the full light of 
the 19th century, what had the Greeks 
and the Romans to do with it? What 
struck him was the ignorance displayed 
by the Home Secretary. Had the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman never read 
of Thucydides? Speaking of the plague 
in Athens, Thucydides said that it was 
so common then to burn the corpses, 
and the people were in such a state of 
excitement, that they took some of their 
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friends before they were dead to act as | Secretary and the late Home Secretary 
faggots for those who were dead. The | seemed to be under the impression that 
right hon. and learned Gentleman told the Bill obliged everybody to be burnt. 
the House that the Romans did not burn It did nothing of the sort. They did 
their dead in the days of the Republic, not in any sort or way wish to interfere 
and he argued that Republics were with the late Home Secretary being 
so much better than Empires that we awe if he wished it. They were not 
ought nottodosonow. That wasavery | going to insist on burning him. That 
doubtful question. He thought the right | was a matter for himself and his friends. 


hon. and learned Gentleman would find 
that the Etruscans did burn their dead. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Etruscans were not Romans. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was continually 
making discoveries. He never said they 
were. But the Etruscans preceded the Ro- 
mans, and the Romans acquired a very 
large portion of their civilization from 
the Etruscans. If, therefore, it were ad- 
mitted that the Etruscans were in the 
habit of burning their dead, they might 
assume that the Romans also burnt their 
dead. But what on earth did the matter 
signify? It did not signify one atom. 
Then the Home Secretary said—‘‘ Look 
at Christianity! when Christianity came 
they ceased to burn the dead.”’ But did 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
remember that he was alluding to ages 
when Europe was in a state of bar- 
barism; and that it was at that time 
that they ceased to burn their dead and 
began to bury them? He would point 
out to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that, so far as many of the sects of 
the Church were concerned, they had 
certainly been in favour of burning, 
because they burnt on both sides heretics, 
even before they were dead. Then the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman told 
them that it was a matter of sentiment 
—no; not a matter of sentiment, but of 
feeling. He did not know who had that 
feeling. So far as he was concerned, it 
was a matter of absolute indifference to 
him whether he was buried, or burnt, or 
anatomized—or anathematized. It was 
a matter of absolute indifference to him 
what became of his relatives. He did 


What they simply asked was that when 
a person desired to be cremated, not 
that the law should permit him, for the 
law did that already, but that the cre- 
mation should take place under certain 
regulations. All the arguments against 
the Bill had been against the system of 
\cremation. He hoped the House would 
| assent to the Bill. It allowed the matter 
to be optional. It was what he might 
almost call a local option after death. 
The Bill was the consequence of a con- 
siderable number of persons desiring 
that cremation should take place under 
fair and legitimate rules and regulations 
which would render abuse of the system 
impossible. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD, re- 
ferring to the death of a lady which oc- 
curred 10 years ago in the parish in 
which he resided, expressed the opinion 
that the fearful circumstances which 
were brought to light after the body 
was exhumed would not have been re- 
vealed if cremation had taken place. 
He ventured to say that this was a 
question for the living rather than for 
the dead; and he very much doubted 
whether the safeguards proposed in 
the Bill were adequate. He hoped the 
House would pause before hastily pass- 
ing the second reading. 

rn. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
when the practice of cremation had be- 
come extensive among the Romans 
poisoning increased very much. A lady 
named Locusta had had considerable 
| opportunities for exercising her art, and 
| detection became very difficult. There 
'were but few mineral poisons whose 
|traces would remain after cremation; 


| 





not see that they would gain anything | and if local authorities established on a 
by being burnt or by being buried. It large scale a crematorium, where the 
was a question for the living, not for the | bodies of the poor would be consumed, 
dead. Why they objected to burial and | it was likely that poisoning by arsenic 
why they wished to inaugurate cremation | would be greatly encouraged. He 
was, that those who remained on this differed from hon. Gentlemen who 
Globe would benefit by cremation. They thought that we might trust to popular 
might talk about cemeteries, but the sentiment. Changes in that respect oc- 
corpses did gradually get into the soil— | curred very rapidly. He did not think 
they permeated the water and they did | that either the consistency or persistency 
@ vast amount of injury.. The Home of popular sentiment on the subject 
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could be trusted ; and it would be almost | the bodies of their relatives to cremation. 
impossible to provide safeguards against | There was evidence in Rome and else- 


an abuse which existed in an imperfect 
form under our present system. He 
agreed with his right hon. and learned 
Friend as to the scientific aspect of the 
subject; but when it came to be a ques- 
tion of police the matter would be found 
to be very difficult. He believed there 
was very much less secret poisoning now 
than in former times ; but we could not 
afford to relax any of our existing pre- 
cautions. 

Mr. WARTON said, he regretted 
very much that the Bill had been 
brought forward. Of the four Scotch 
Members who had supported it three 
were of scientific eminence; and their 
opinions on vaccination and vivisection 
had hitherto been received with a re- 
spect which in future were less likely to 
be extended to them. The debate, how- 
ever, showed that the Home Secretary, 
when he spoke the sentiments of his 
own heart, was a thorough Tory, for a 
more admirable, sound Tory speech than 
that of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman he had never heard in the House. 
The earliest instance of a contract on re- 
cord was when the Patriarch Abraham 
paid a price in silver for a burial-place 
in which to lay his dead. The natural 
sentiment with regard to a burial-place 
where our bodies must remain until the 
Resurrection must be stronger than with 
regard to an urn containing a handful 
of ashes. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it seemed 
to him that those hon. Gentlemen who 
promoted the measure had no very 
clear idea in their own minds as to 
how it was to be worked. Accordingly, 
they adopted a practice that was not un- 
common, and threw the responsibility of 
making regulations on the Home Secre- 
tary. An excellent sentiment was grow- 
ing up in favour of so disposing of the 
dead as to allow Nature to complete her 
work naturally ; and if legislation were 
proposed with the object of discouraging 
the use of lead coffins and brick graves 
he should give it his support. Such 
an amendment of the Burial Laws 
would completely meet the main ar- 
gument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair). There 
was, however, no reasonable chance of a 
general approval of the practice of cre- 
mation. Nearly every civilized race 
felt horror at the thought of submitting 
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a 


where to show that, from the earliest 
times, Christians were opposed to the 
practice of burning the dead. 

| Mr. FINDLATER said, it was ad- 
mitted by everyone that cremation could 
| take place with perfect ease. The Bill 
'did not propose to legalize cremation, 
| for it was legal already. The measure 
would only regulate the practice, and 
place it under proper restrictions. He 
regretted that the Home Secretary should 
have treated the subject in a spirit of 
badinage. What, he asked, was the 
relevancy of references to the Greeks 
and Romans? Those nations knew 
nothing of the germ theory of disease, 
whereas we knew that our rivers and 
springs were being poisoned by the 
germs emanating from dead bodies. 
Replying to the argument that cremation 
might frustrate the detection of poi- 
soners, he said that a Committee of the 
French Chamber of Deputies had re- 
ported that experiments conducted by 
chemists of eminence showed that arsenic 
and other poisons could be found in the 
ashes of poisoned animals after crema- 
tion. He should support the Motion 
for the second reading. [Cries of 
“ Divide! ” 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
was not surprised that the House should 
be anxious to go to a Division after the 
rollicking Scotch morning which they 
had had. He wished, however, to be 
allowed to point out that the provisions 
of the Bill did not afford absolute 
security against the disporal by crema- 
tion of the body of a poisoned man. A 
certificate would be necessary before 
cremation could be carried out, signed 
by the medical attendant of the deceased 
in his last illness. Suppose a case in 
which the medical man himself should 
be the culprit ; there would be nothing 
to prevent him from signing the certifi- 
cate for the disposal by burning of the 
corpse of his victim. In his opinion, the 
Bill was simply a measure designed to 
put 5s. into the pockets of the Medical 
Profession every time a person died. 
Much had been said about the interest 
which the poor felt in the question of 
cremation. He knew well that many 
poor people in ill-health preferred to 
starve in their own houses rather than 
go into the workhouse, so great was 
their fear of a pauper grave; but the 
‘horror with which they looked forward 
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to a pauper’s burial would be greatly 
increased if they were told that they 
would be burnt. The Bill represented 
the crude effort of some scientific men to 
foist their views upon the House ; and he 
trusted that those views would not be 
adopted. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
149: Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 79.) 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 (PUR- 
CHASE CLAUSES) BILL.—[Br11 23.] 
(Mr. Thomas Dickson, Mr. William Shaw, Mr’ 
Charles Russell, Mr. Lea, Mr. Findlater.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the object of the Bill was to amend and 
extend the Purchase Clauses embodied 
in the Land Act of 1881. Now, so far 
as the main object of the Bill was con- 
cerned, he was happy to say there was 
no difference amongst the Irish Members 
sitting upon any side of the House. 
They all agreed that the Purchase 
Clauses required both amendment and 
extension. Hedid admit that there was 
a difference of opinion as to the method 
by which the object should be carried 
out; but the end that they all had in 
view was to give vitality to these clauses, 
They all agreed that something on the 
part of the Government of a comprehen- 
sive nature must now be done, for it was 
well known to Irish Members that the 
Purchase Clauses of the Land Act were 
practically useless, and had been almost 
inoperative. He need hardly remind the 
House that the Purchase Clauses were 
first inserted in the Church Act of 1869, 
and were known as the Bright Clauses. 
These clauses were inserted in the Land 
Act of 1870, they were amended in 1872, 
and then finally amended and embodied 
in the Land Act of 1881. Great results 
were expected in Ireland when the Pur- 
chase Clauses were amended in the Land 
Act of 1881; but he thought the House 
would admit—and Irish Members would 
admit—that up to the present time these 
clauses had been a dismal failure, and 
that the creation under them of a peasant 
proprietary in Ireland was as far off as 


ever. The House stood committed to | 
an amendment of these clauses, for on | 


the 12th of June last year the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) carried unanimously 
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a Resolution that the Purchase Clauses 
urgently required to be amended; and 
the House, in passing the second read- 
ing of the Bill, would merely give effect 
to that Resolution. What were the actual 
results under these clauses up to the pre- 
sent time? Under the new machinery 
brought into operation by the Land Aet, 
they had only 330 sales to tenants up to 
the 3lst of December, 1883, or during 
two and a-half years’ operation they 
had only 330 sales to tenants, involving 
15,000 acres of land, and purchase 
money amounting to £150,000; so that 
at the present rate of progress it would 
take 1,000 years to realize the intentions 
of Parliament. Now, why had the Pur- 
chase Clauses failed? In his opinion they 
failed simply and solely because of the 
vexatious and technical difficulties intro- 
duced into the Land Act. These technical 
difficulties, he believed, were three— 
first, no matter what security might be 
offered, the Land Commissioners could 
only advance three-fourths of the money ; 
second, the rate of interest could not be 
varied, nor the term of repayment ; and, 
third, the Land Commissioners were un- 
able to purchase estates, unless three- 
fourths of the tenants representing two- 
thirds of the entire rental agreed to buy. 
Owing, therefore, to the total absence of 
elasticity in the Land Act of 1881, the 
Land Commissioners were so tied up that 
they had to refuse an enormous number 
of applications. What did the last Report 
of the Land Commissioners say? Their 
last Report said that, although £225,000 
was sanctioned for purchases, only 
£150,000 was paid; and all this was 
owing to the technical difficulties with 
which the tenants were unable to com- 
ply, so that the result now was there 
was stagnation in the market for land. 
The Encumbered Estates Court was 
blocked, and the mortgagees were only 
waiting to close and sell properties that 
were heavily encumbered. The public 
would not purchase, and the tenants 
could not. It rested, therefore, with the 
Government, in the interests of both 
landlord and tenant, to abandon patch- 
work legislation in connection with the 
Purchase Olauses, which had been pur- 
sued for the last 12 or 13 years, and 
courageously set about seeing that the 
intentions of Parliament should be car- 
ried out, and something done to create a 
number of freeholders in Ireland. The 
Government, in doing this, would be 
only following the example of every 
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country in Europe. Every State in 
Europe had given its attention to this 
matter, and England alone was behind, 
although there was no country in the 
world where the creation of occupy- 
ing proprietors would work with better 
results than in Ireland. The Bill which 
he now brought before the House was 
merely a contribution to the solution of 
a question which must before long be 
settled. He had mentioned the three 
difficulties which destroyed the working 
of the Purchase Clauses. The first was 
the inability on the part of the Land 
Commissioners to advance more than 
three-fourths of the purchase money—he 
proposed in the Bill that the Board to be 
created under it, and to be called the 
Land Corporation, should have power 
to advance the whole of the purchase 
money. For the money advanced the 
Corporation would have ample seburity. 
They would have the security of the 
fee simple in the land, and the security 
of the tenant’s interest or the tenant 
right. He would remind the House, 
and the English Members especially, 
that the tenant’s interest, as defined and 
settled by the Land Act, was a very 
important interest. It was equal, in 
many cases—he believed in the majority 
of cases in Ulster—to the fee simple ; 
and, on the average, all over Ireland the 
tenant’s interest would amount to one- 
half the value of the fee simple. The 
advance would, therefore, be secured by 
the fee simple and the tenant’s interest 
as well. It provided, as a further safe- 
guard, that the tenant’s title in the land 

urchased should not be confirmed until 

ve years of the annual instalments had 
been paid by him. By this time the 
tenant would have a substantial interest 
in the land he purchased, and the Cor- 
poration would have ample security for 
the money they advanced. He desired 
to strongly impress upon the House the 
absolute necessity that the whole pur- 
chase money should be advanced. Let 
the House remember that Ireland was 
but slowly recovering from the depres- 
sion of the last few years; and, bearing 
that in mind, he thought every Member 
would agree with him that it would be 
impolitic to compel the tenant to have 
recourse to the money-lender, or to de- 
rive himself of the small savings that 
he would require to work the land, or 
to sell his stock, in order that he might 
raise the purchasemoney. He believed, 
and it was generally admitted by all | 
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acquainted with the subject, that the 
Government would be better secured by 
advancing the whole of the money than 
they would by advancing three-fourths 
of it, and thereby driving the tenants 
into the hands of money-lenders, who 
would exercise a pernicious control and 
influence over them. If this course had 
been pursued with regard to the glebe 
lands sold to tenants under the Purchase 
Clauses of the Church Act of 1869, the 
present owners, especially in Ulster, 
would not be in their present embarrassed 
condition. What was the evidence of 
Mr. Morrough O’Brien before the Select 
Committee in 1878? He said that he 
was told by the tenants that they had 
to starve themselves in order to raise 
the necessary one-fourth of the purchase 
money, and in one instance a tenant 
had to sell his entire stock—two cows 
and six sheep—and borrow at the rate 
of 20 per cent, in order to become the 
owner of his land. If the whole of the 
purchase money was not advanced, he 
ventured to say that the sales in Ireland 
would be few and far between ; because 
they all knew that, in consequence of 
the Land Act of 1881, the tenants could 
not now be frightened by the terror of 
the new and unknown landlord, and not 
compelled to borrow at 20 per cent, or 
| starve themselves. The tenants were now 
secured from eviction, except for non- 
payment of the judicial rent. He would 
say emphatically that it was the interest 
of both landlurd and tenant that the 
whole purchase money should be ad- 
vanced; and he hoped that the Irish 
Members would reject any proposals of 
the Government on the subject, unless 
the advance of the whole of the pur- 
chase money was conceded. Under the 
Bill he proposed that the rate of interest 
should not be less than 34 per cent, and 
left the terms of repayment entirely at 
the discretion of the Land Corporation, 
to decide according to the merits of each 
estate and case, and to deal with them 
upon a sound commercial basis. A diffi- 
culty in connection with the inability of 
the Land Commissioners to carry out the 


| Purchase Clauses was the impossibility 
|to get three-fourths of the tenants on 


an estate representing two-thirds of the 
rental to agree to buy. Now, what he 
proposed was that the Land Corporation 
should be able to purchase estates im 
globo,and hold them over until transferred 
to the tenants. In proposing this he 
followed the suggestion made by Judge 
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Flanagan, of the Landed Estates Court, 
before the Commission in 1878. Judge 
Flanagan said— 


“You must have a person or persons who 
would have an interest in the tenants, and who 
would be prepared to come forward and buy 
in globo estates for sale, and then sell them 
back to the tenants. It is the only chance of 
selling largely to the tenants.” 


Now, that was exactly the principle 
embodied in this Bill. He was aware 
that great divergence of opinion existed 
amongst Irish Members as to the mode 
for extending the Purchase Clauses ; and 
he brought forward this Bill as a contri- 
bution to the discussion, and as an at- 
tempt to solve the difficulties now exist- 
ing. The Corporation that he proposed to 
establish would be partly a public and 
partly a State Institution. He proposed 
that the State should guarantee 3 per 
cent on £10,000,000 sterling. He was 
anxious that this should be held out to 
the Irish people as a source of invest- 
ment, especially to the agricultural com- 
munity. The deposits in the Irish banks 
at the present moment were about 
£35,000,000, and depositors were paid 
on that sum about 1 per cent; and he 
had no doubt that before long these de- 
positors would be ready to invest their 
money in a Corporation such as this, 
which would give them a State guaran- 
tee of 3 per cent on their money. This 
would not only bea financial gain to the 
people, but a great political advantage 
to the State. He would be glad to see 
the Irish people having a National In- 
stitution of this kind, where their de- 
posits would be safe, and where they 
would get a reasonable interest for their 
money. An impression existed, prin- 
cipally in England, that if these facili- 
ties were given there would be a great 
rush upon the part of the tenants to buy. 
No greater delusion could possibly exist. 
He would remind the House that the 
transactions in the Encumbered Estates 
Court during the most prosperous years 
did not exceed £1,000,000 per annum. 
He did not believe that all the facilities 
for purchase offered by this Bill would 
lead to sales of more than £1,000,000 
a-year, so that the operations would be 
very gradual, because there was now no 
pressing necessity on the part of the 
tenants to buy; and he also believed 
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He proposed under this Bill that there 
should be no law costs, and that the 
amount of the purchase money should 
cover all the liability of thetenant. The 
costs at present to the tenants in the 
Encumbered Estates Court amounted 
to 11 per cent-of the purchase money ; 
and where the amount of the purchase 
money was only £150, the costs reached 
18 per cent, or four years’ purchase. 
There was astrong feeling about this in 
the North of Ireland; and he believed 
that, unless some special arrangements 
were made, the people would be very 
cautious about becoming purchasers. It 
was a well-known fact that tenants would 
rather pay £10 more for their land than 
£10 in costs. He had now given the 
House in bare outline his project, and it 
did not go one step beyond what the 
Select Committee had recommended in 
1878. One of the Land Commissioners 
examined by Mr. Bright—Mr. Justice 
O’ Hagan—said that the Commission pro- 
posed by him “should have all matters 
connected with the purchase and sale of 
land absolutely in their own hands.” 
It had been suggested to leave the 
working of these Purchase Clauses in 
the hands of the Land Commissioners. 
He had no objection if they placed in the 
hands of the Commissioners extensive 
powers, and left them absolutely free to 
deal with every case. If, however, they 
placed extensive powers in the hands of 
the Commissioners, could they believe 
that they could utilize them? Why 
the Land Commissioners were unable to 
grapple with the appeals, and 9,000 
appeals were waiting for hearing. Their 
hands were full, and they had more work 
than they would be able to accomplish 
for the next four years. Public opinion 
in Ireland was anxiously awaiting for 
the solution of this question, and for the 
creation of a peasant proprietary. The 
question which they had now to de- 
cide was, whether they would allow 
the people facilities for becoming the 
owners of the land which was waiting 
for sale, or let it get into the hands 
of speculators? He earnestly hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government, for 
the sake of the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland, would facilitate so desirable 
a result when they had the opportunity. 
They were now face to face with the 


that when the present glut in the land | very same position of affairs as existed 
market was removed it would be found | in 1850; and he hoped that the blunder 
that the proprietors of great estates had | then made would not be repeated, and 


not the slightest intention of selling. | that they would now enable the tillers 
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of the soil to become the owners of the 
land which they cultivated. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. T. A. Dickson.) 


Mr. PLUNKET said, he would only 
detain the House for two or three mi- 
nutes. He had no intention of moving 
the rejection of the Bill; but it must be 
understood that he did not in the least 
degree assent to it. If he moved the 
rejection of the Bill it would be his duty 
to give some reasons for doing so. He 


would not, however, waste a moment of | 


the time of the House. He was anxious 
to hear the statement which the Chief 
Secretary had long promised them, and 
which men of all classes in Ireland had 
been long looking forward to with the 
greatest anxiety. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he trusted, would now address 
the House and state the view of the 
Government. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I should have 
been very much better pleased if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down had informed the 
House what measure he was prepared 
to support of this kind. I doubt very 
much if the right hon. and learned 
Member would support any Bill such as 
has been introduced. I welcome this 
Bill as a step in the right direction ; but 
I scarcely think that the time has come 
yet in Ireland for any large transfer of 
property from landlords to tenants, 
either under this Bill or any other pro- 
posal which has yet been made, unless 
very special facilities were offered by 
the Government. 1 doubt very much 
whether Irish landowners, as a class, 
are desirous of selling their interests in 
the land at the price which tenants 
would be willing to give for it. I doubt 


very much if the time has yet arrived | 


for such a project. I am very much 
disposed to think that on the great ma- 
jority of estates in Ireland the mea- 
sure would be ineffective, and that its 
operations would be confined to those 
which are already in the market, and 
which must be sold, owing to the fact 
that the margin which has been left for 
the benefit of the original owners who 
have petitioned for the sale has been 
absorbed, or nearly absorbed, owing to 
the very great depreciation in the value 
of land which has taken place in that 


Mr, T. A. Dickson 
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country. As regards the main question 
of the sale of land in Ireland to the 
tenants, I scarcely think that we shall be 
ableto approach it on the basis afforded in 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson). All Parties in 
this House now entertain the belief that 
it would be most desirable that the pur- 
chase facilities of the Act of 1881 should 
be extended, so as to enable tenants 
upon estates in Ireland to become owners 
of their holdings upon fair and reason- 
able terms. It certainly would have 
afforded some light to the House if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
| given some information to the House as 
to the views of his Party upon the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Dickson). I can only say, with regard to 
this Bill, that I recognize in it a sincere 
attempt at, if not a solution of the Irish 
Land Question ; it certainly is an attempt 
to solve the present difficulty with regard 
to the sale of estates in Ireland. I be- 
lieve that if the Government were to see 
their way to the adoption of the measure, 
a very considerable number of estates 
now in the market waiting for sale from 
various causes would be transferred, 
enabling the tenants to become the 
owners of their holdings upon reason- 
able and proper (terms. I do think 
that it would be most desirous that the 
owners of encumbered estates in Ireland 
should be afforded an opportunity of 
selling, and the tenants an opportunity 
of buying, their holdings. I think, how- 
ever, in all probability, unless very ex- 
ceptional facilities were afforded by the 
Government, such as the extension of 
the repayment period over a larger 
number of years, and that a greater 
amount of the loan was advanced, no 
very great progress would be made upon 
a large scale just now. I have always 
held that the Land Question in Ireland 
will never be settled upon a firm and 
sure foundation until the occupying 
tenants have been made the owners 
of their holdings; and I consider 





‘that it would be very well worth 


the while of the Government, whe- 


‘ther Conservative or Liberal,.to settle 


the question upon that basis, and to 
create in the nation a spirit of con- 
tentment and peace amongst all parties. 
I believe that one result would be to do 
away with the necessity, from their 
point of view, of ‘‘ exceptional legisla 
tion,” and of having to keep up a large 
garrison of military and us Yet I 
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am convineed that if the sale of land in 
Ireland took place under certain condi- 
tions and at a certain price, the result 
would be that the taxpayer eventually 
would be no loser whatever, and that 
not one shilling of extra taxation would 
be incurred by enabling the Irish ten- 
ants to pay in just instalments for their 
land. While I say this, I say, also, 
that I think the time has scarcely come 
yet when the operations of the Bill of 
the hon. Member could be carried out 
upon any extensive scale. However, 
the condition of the land market in 
Ireland will afford the Government an 
opportunity of making an experiment, 
and seeing how far the tenants on these 
encumbered estates are desirous of pur- 
chasing, and also of ascertaining the 
price which they are disposed to give 
for their holdings. They can then judge 
by the course of things during the next 
few years what probability there would 
be of the success of a more extended 
scheme of purchase from the result in 
this case. If it be found that the ten- 
ants upon such encumbered estates pur- 
chased their holdings at prices which 
are accepted by the Courts having the 
jurisdiction of the sale, and that the 
instalments are paid with reasonable 
punctuality, it would afford a strong 
inducement to the Government to adopt 
a larger scheme in the course of a few 
years. It would be an encouragement 
to the taxpayers of the Three Kingdoms 
to undertake larger and greater risks 
with a view to bringing about a perma- 
ment and lasting settlement of the Land 
Question, which, as anyone with any 
experience of the actual situation of 
affairs in Ireland knows, is the only 
accepted means of leading to tranquillity 
and peace in that country. The subject 
of the present Bill is divided into two 
questions—Are the landlords willing to 
sell, and are the tenants willing to buy? 
I have already answered these two 
questions by saying that, in my opinion, 
the landlords are not willing to sell at 
present at such prices as would enable 
the tenants to buy. The tenants are 
not willing to give 20 years’ purchase 
on the judicial rent. When the ques- 
tion comes to be considered it will be 
fought upon that. The tenants will 
object to having to pay the entire taxa- 
tion upon these estates, county cess, 
poor rate, and Income Tax, with the 

owledge that they would have an in- 
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flexible landlord, instead of having, as 
at present, a few rare examples who 
are flexible. When they would under- 
stand that the demands of the tax- 
gatherer could not be avoided, post- 
oned, or delayed, they would rather 
ook forward to the time when the Healy 
Clause of the Land Act will be a reality 
in existence instead of in theory, as at 
present; and when, instead of having 
to pay for the improvements of their 
predecessors in title 20 years’ purchase 
of a judicial rent, they will themselves 
obtain the benefits of such improve- 
ments. The Irish landlords, unless 
they received a further loan, would not 
permit the tenants to purchase under 
these conditions ; and, therefore, I hold 
that, unless the period of repayment 
were very se oa extended from 35 
to 52 years, the tenants would not be 
induced to buy at such a rate as the 
landlords would be willing to sell at. I 
should be very glad to know the senti- 
ments of the Government. They appear 
to shrink from placing themselves in 
the position of creditors on an extensive 
scale to the Irish tenants. The Land 
Act of 1881 preserved the landlords as 
a buffer between the Government and 
the tenants. I do not know whe- 
ther the opinion has been modified 
within recent years; but the announce- 
ment that they intend to prreee 
some scheme of purchase would rather 
5 Ayal to indicate that they are favour- 
able to the assumption of a greater risk 
by the State than they were when the 
Land Act of 1881 was passed, and that, 
so far as regards the encumbered estates 
which are now in the market, and must 
be sold whether the price obtained for 
them be high or low, they are disposed 
to experiment on a somewhat larger scale 
than hitherto. I believe that the experi- 
ment can be tried with perfect safety. I 
think that in all probability an expendi- 
ture of £10,000,000 a-year extending 
over a period of 10 years—that would be 
£100,000,000 altogether—would enable 
most of the land in the occupation of 
tenants subject to the operation of the 
Land Act of 1881 to be purchased, and 
that long before the expiration of the 
10 years you would have repaid in 
annual instalments a very considerable 
portion of the sum lent during the first 
three years, and that possibly, if it were 
worked out by an actuary, it would be 
found that at no time during the 10 yearg 
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would the State have lent more than a 
total sum of about £50,000,000. In all 
probability, what will result from the 
present situation will be an experiment 
on a large scale as to the feasibility of 
establishing a peasant proprietary. But 
I shall regard the discussion as impor- 
tant if the Government evinces now less 
repugnance to pledging the credit of the 
State on a larger scale than formerly. 
There is one most important condition 
which is absolutely necessary to be satis- 
fied, so as to secure the success of an 
experiment, even upon a limited scale. 
I refer to the advance of the whole of 
the purchase money. Whether that ad- 
vance is to be through an intermediate 
body, such as the Company which has 
been established under the Tramways 
Act, which would take upon themselves 
some portion of the risk, or whether the 
advance is to be to the oveupying tenant 
himself, I look upon it as an indispens- 
able condition for the purchase of any 
quantity of land by the tenants that the 
whole of the purchase money be ad- 
vanced by the State. Whether they 
would extend the period of repayment 
is another question. I think an extension 
would facilitate purchases. Perhaps the 
House is not generally aware of the im- 
portant provisions contained in the direc- 
tion of advancing purchase money in the 
second part of the Tramways Act of last 
Session. It is claimed by the Company 
which has been formed for that purpose 
that the Land Commissioners now, if 
permitted by the Treasury, could advance 
the whole of the purchase money of an 
estate to the Company, though, when the 
estate comes to be resold to the tenants 
by the Company, only three-fourths of 
the purchase money can be then ad- 
vanced to the tenants. Thus the Company 
is rendered responsible for the repay- 
ment of a quarter of the purchase money. 
It appears to me that by a development 
of the principle which is contained in this 
portion of the Tramways Act you might 
obtain a solution of the difficulty weigh- 
ing upon the mind of the Government as 
regards advancing the whole of the 
money—that if some intermediate body 
in a responsible and solvent position, 
either a public Oompany with a sub- 
scribed capital at its back, or a local 
body, such as a County Board, or in the 
absence of a County Board the Board of 
Guardians, with power to levy rates on 
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then the Government might with safety 
advance to such a body the total pur- 
chase money, while reserving to them- 
selves the right to hold this body respon- 
sible for the payment of one-fourth in 
case of the failure of the tenants. That 
is the construction which has been placed 
by a lawyer of ability upon some sections 
of the Tramways Act. We have not yet 
got the opinion of the Land Commis- 
sion. But it is hoped very shortly that 
an opportunity will be afforded to the 
Treasury of declaring what is their in- 
terpretation of the Act ; and if their view 
should be that the whole of the purchase 
money can be thus advanced, a very 
important step will be taken in the 
simplification of this question. There 
is another important question with 
regard to leaseholders. They will be 
unable to take the same advantageous 
terms of purchase as those yearly tenants 
enjoying judicial tenures with reduced 
rents. The leaseholders will be compelled 
to purchase on the basis of their own 
high rents, which, in all probability, are 
50 per cent over those paid by the tenants 
from year to year having judicial tenures. 
Hence it will follow that the risk to the 
State of the element of repudiation will 
be very much augmented as regards 
these leaseholders, and it will be im- 
possible to carry out a symmetrical 
scheme of purchase. I think if the Im- 
perial Exchequer is asked to advance a 
large sum of money to enable Irish land- 
owners who must sell to dispose of their 
estates upon comparatively advantageous 
terms, where there is at present no mar- 
ket for them, those who are responsible 
for the safety of the taxpayers as regards 
these transactions should ask the land- 
owners to permit the leaseholders to 
enter the Land Court, to allow them to 
have fair rents fixed, so that the State 
may be assured that if this experiment 
is tried it may turn out satisfactory to the 
Government and to this country. If 
sales are carried out to any extent, and 
the leaseholders buy with the rest, as 
they must, and on the basis of the old 
unreduced rents, I confess I cannot feel 
that confidence in my own mind that the 
transaction, so far as regards these 
leaseholders, will turn out as satisfactory 
to the State as I should like. I think, 
therefore, that the State might ask that 
this important class, the leaseholders, 
should be admitted to the benefits of the 





the locality, could be established, that 
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Mrz. TREVELYAN: Sir, if a lon 
declaration of policy had been expe 
from me I should not have had time to 
make it. I have, however, no such de- 
claration to make, and the limit of time 
allowed me will suffice for what I have to 
say. The debate, though short, has been 
interesting and instructive; and my only 
regret is that my right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Plunket) had not given the 
House the full benefit of his remarks. 
The announcement I have to make is im- 
portant, as every stage of so important 
a matter as this must be. It is simply 
this—that the Government have been 
maturing a scheme, which is now al- 
most in the very last stage; and it is 
a scheme which they believe will be 
satisfactory to the persons interested in 
this question. That speculation has not 
been diminished by what has taken place 
in this debate. It is unnecessary for me 
to enter into the objections which the 
Government feel to the Bill brought for- 
ward by my hon. Friend. My hon. 
Friend, I take it, felt that, as a private 
Member, he could not lay down a com- 
prehensive machinery for carrying out 
the purchase of land by a Government 
Department; and I conclude that, being 
well versed in business, he sought for a 
means of obtaining that end by means 
of a commercial body. But the objec- 
tions which the Government take to this 
scheme are vital. They are strongly of 
opinion that if the Government guaran- 
tee is not to be a mere gift to the share- 
holders, it will be necessary for the 
shareholders, in order to obtain interest 
for their money, to make that money, in 
some shape or other, out of the ten- 
ants of Ireland. But the tenants have 
shown their determination that not a 
penny shall be made out of them if they 
can possibly ~ it. That is the real 
objection which lies at the bottom of our 
unwillingness to accept the scheme of 
my hon. Friend. I think, however, that 
that scheme is admirably drawn up, and 
if a land bank which will stand between 
the Government and the tenants and 
landlords could possibly be devised I 
cannot imagine how it could be better 
devised ; but the only land banks which 
have hitherto been concerned in carrying 
out these transactions have been Govern- 
ment institutions—I refer to Prussia ; 
and the Government think that a ma- 
chinery more straightforward and con- 
venient than even such institutions can 
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be invented, and has been to a very 
great extent invented in theirhands. I 
wish this scheme to come before the 
House as a whole, and I will not, there- 
fore, enter into any details; but I shall 
take the earliest opportunity of unfold- 
ing it. On all sides this is allowed to be 
a most momentous business, and the 
assurance that the Government is on the 
eve of embarking upon such a scheme is, 
at all events, a very important stage. I 
do not wish that the House should be 
able to read between the lines of my 
speech in any important respect. I may 
say I agree very much with what has 
been stated in the course of the debate. 
I agree as to the paltry results of the 
purchase system, as to the importance 
of an independent body which shall 
practically be able to give its full time 
and attention to this business; as to the 
importance, if possible, of obtaining the 
tenant right as a part of the security, 
if that might be obtained by just means ; 
as to the immense importance of doing 
everything to diminish or limit the legal 
expense of the transaction. And if—— 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


Mr. GIBSON said, that the matter 
had already been postponed twice, and 
five weeks ago they were told that a 
statement would be made that day. Now 
they were referred to that elastic period 
—an early date. Did that mean a week 
—he called that an early date, though 
not very early—[Mr. TrEvVELYAN dis- 
sented. |—or a fortnight, or when ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : [have conferred 
with my right hon. Friend beside me 
(Mr. Childers), and I have no reason to 
doubt but that he or I shall be able tolay 
the outline of the Government proposal 
before the House in the shape of asking 
leave to introduce the Bill, in the course 
of a fortnight, or, at any rate, two or 
three days over that time, or possibly a 
day or two more. 


QUESTION. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) —THE 
SLIGO CONSPIRACY TRIAL. 
In reply to Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
Sligo prisoners would be brought up to- 








morrow, when evidence would be taken 
against them. They would be allowed 
to see their legal advisers. 


MOTIONS. 





COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF FINE ART AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hasrrnes, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Law of Copyright in Works 
of Fine Art and in Photographs, and for re- 

ressing the commission of fraud in the pro- 
Sitios and sale of such works, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hastines, Mr. Hansurr- 
Tracy, Sir Gasriz, Gotpney, Mr. Acnew, 
and Mr. Grecory. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 183.] 


DEAN FOREST AND HUNDRED OF SAINT 
BRIAVELS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to facilitate 
the opening and working of certain of the 
lower series of coal seams in Her Majesty’s 
Forest of Dean, and in the Hundred of Saint 
Briavels, in the county of Gloucester; and for 
other purposes connected therewith, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
Hersert GLaDsTone. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 184.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 1st May, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord North, after the death of his mother. 
Pustic Brrits—Second Reading—Settled Land 

(62). 
Committee— Report—Oyster and Mussel Fishe- 
ries Provisional Order * (61). 


EGYPT—THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I wish to put to the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs a series of Questions of which I 
have given him private Notice—first, 
Whether it is intended by Her Majesty’s 
Government to propose a Conference on 
Egyptian affairs; and, if so, when and 
where it will be held; secondly, what 
the subject matter of the Conference 
will be, whether it will be limited strictly 
to the discussion of financial affairs, or 


Mr, Trevelyan 
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will embrace the administration of the 
government of Egypt; and, lastly, whe- 
ther any of the Powers, and, if so, which 
of them, have agreed to that proposal 
from Her Majesty’s Government? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
matter is still under negotiation, and, 
therefore, I can only give general an- 
swers to the Questions. Her Majesty’s 
Government have issued a Circular to 
the five Powers, and have also sent a 
despatch to the Porte, proposing a Con- 
ference to consider whether there should 
not be some change made in the Law of 
Liquidation, and, if so, what that change 
should be. It is proposed that the Con- 
ference should be held either in London 
or at Constantinople; but that question 
is not yet settled. I may add that from 
Turkey we have yet had no answer. 
Four Powers have agreed to the pro- 
posal. France has also, in courteous 
terms, agreed to the principle of the 
Conference, but wishes to have some pre- 
liminary communication with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON thanked 
the noble Earl for his statement; but 
said that, as the question was one he did 
not wish to lose sight of, he would ask 
him on Tuesday next whether he could 
supplement his answer by any further 
statement. 


‘“‘ THE ATTORNEY GENERAL v.CHARLES 
BRADLAUGH, M.P.’”’—ACTION AT BAR. 


PETITION. 


Lorp BRAMWELL said, he had re- 
ceived a Petition from Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who described himself as a Member of 
the House of Commons, stating that an 
action at Bar had been raised against 
him by the Attorney General, for certain 
penalties he was alleged to have in- 
curred, and that he was desirous that an 
officer of their Lordships’ House might 
attend the hearing, and praying that, 
for the purposes of the case, the said 
officer should be allowed to produce the 
Journal of their Lordships’ House for 
the year 1882. He did not know the 
Petitioner, nor what the question was, 
nor whether the books would be rele- 
vant; but he supposed their Lordships 
would agree to the request, and leave 
the Court which heard the case to decide 
on the value of the evidence. 

Tue Marqugss or SALISBURY said, 
that the usual course was for the Petition 
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to be laid upon the Table, and for a 
Notice of Motion in accordance with the 
prayer of the Petition to be given. 


Petition read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL gave the neces- 
sary Notice of Motion. 


SETTLED LAND BILL.—(No. 62.) 
(The Eari Cairns.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart CAIRNS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, the 
object of the Bill was to remove some 
technical difficulties that had arisen in 
connection with the working of his own 
Act, which was passed a few years ago. 
That Act, he reminded their Lordships, 
was introduced in the House of Lords; 
and when it came back from the House 
of Commons at the close of the Session, 
it was found that a number of Amend- 
ments had been made. At the time he 
(Earl Cairns) expressed the opinion that 
these Amendments would give rise to 
difficulties, but said that the stage of the 
Bill was too critical to justify them in 
restoring it to its original condition. 
The experience they had gained since 
the Act came into operation showed that 
the fears he had expressed were well 
founded. Difficulties had arisen which 
it was the main object of this Bill to 
remove. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl Cairns.) 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, in his opinion, the measure was a 
necessary one. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday the 13th 
instant. 


EGYPT—ENGAGEMENTS OF THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT (DESPATCH 
OF 19Tx SEPTEMBER, 1879). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I beg to lay 
a the Table an addition to the Paper 
already presented to the House in re- 
ference to the despatch of the 19th of 
September, 1879 (Egypt, No. 11, 1884). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I rise for the purpose of 
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calling attention to the despatch of the 
19th of September, 1879 (Egypt, No. 
11, 1884), from the Foreign ce, re- 
cently laid upon the Table, and to the 
interpretation placed upon it by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The matter of 
which I have given Notice is not one of 
leading or paramount importance ; and 
in the present state of anxiety in respect 
to all that has taken place in Egypt I 
feel that I have to apologize for the 
comparative triviality of the question 
concerning which I propose to offer a 
few remarks to your Lordships. The 
truth is that the Prime Minister has 
publicly placed a certain interpretation 
upon a despatch of mine which I cannot 
admit to be correct, and which, if I 
passed without observation, I should be 
held to have admitted. The matter has 
arisen in this way. The Prime Minister 
the other day received a deputation 
from a Conference convened by the 
Working Men’s Peace Association, who 
presented resolutions which were passed 
at a meeting of that Association express- 
ing horror at the wholesale slaughter of 
thousands of brave men in the Soudan, 
and urging on the Government the ne- 
cessity of redeeming their pledges to the 
country by retiring, and thus staying 
further effusion of blood. To these re- 
solutions the Prime Minister answered 
that they would receive his respectful 
attention, and added this curious sen- 
tence— 

“Tt cannot be too clearly understood that 

the covenants under which the country has 
been acting in Egypt were not made by the 
present Government.”’ 
Well, that was a strange statement, 
and the Prime Minister’s attention was 
naturally called to itin ‘‘another place.” 
He was asked by Baron de Worms whe- 
ther he could state what were the cove- 
nants under which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had sanctioned a military 
expedition to the Eastern Soudan ;. and 
whether under them the Government 
were precluded from giving relief to 
General Gordon at Khartoum? The 
answer of the Prime Minister was 
that— 

“The covenant to which the Question of the 
hon. Member refers was one made by the late 
Government earnestly to support the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive.”’ 

The Prime Minister was then asked 
whether he could produce the covenant, 
and he said that it depended upon two 
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consents—the consent of the late Go- 
vernment and the consent of the French 
Government. Mr. Bourke at once said 
that, on behalf of the late Government, 
he would give the consent to the pro- 
duction of the Paper; and, in conse- 
quence, the despatch has been laid upon 
the Table of your Lordships’ House. 
But I must notice, in passing, that Mr. 
Bourke consented to the production of 
the whole covenant, and not to a frag- 
ment of it. Therefore I saw, with some 
regret, that when it was produced it 
showed considerable omissions, and that 
those omissions materially affected the 
sense of the despatch. I am bound, 
however, to say that when I state that, 
I do not for a moment suggest—indeed, 
it would be absurd to do so—that there 
was any intention on the part of the 
Foreign Office, or of the noble Earl cppo- 
site, to produce a garbled despatch. I 
am quite aware what was the course 
followed. The despatch was sent to 
the French Embassy, and it was printed 
in the form in which it came back from 
the Embassy ; but it is not the less true 
that, as printed, it did not entirely ex- 
hibit the true state of the case. What 
I have to call attention to in this de- 
— and the interpretation which 
the Prime Minister has put upon it, re- 
fers to two points—first, the meaning of 
the despatch ; and, secondly, the Govern- 
ment with whom the alleged covenant 
was made. The covenant under which, 
according to the Prime Minister, Eng- 
land has been acting alone in Egypt 
during all these lamentable occurrences 
is contained in these few words. The 
result of the conversation between my- 
self and M. Waddington was an ar- 
rangement, upon certain points, ‘‘ that 
the Native Government should receive 
our earnest support.” Thus it appears 
that in a conversation I had with M. 
Waddington, I had said, and I after- 
wards recorded the fact in a despatch, 
that the Native Government should re- 
ceive our earnest support. That is the 
covenant which, according to the Prime 
Minister, he has been acting under in 
Egypt during the past four years. It is 
material to ask what did I mean by 
“the Native Government.” As the 
despatch is presented, it is not very 
easy to see, as nothing is said ; but there 
is one important omission which, by the 

eat courtesy of the noble Earl opposite, 
fi have obtained in a printed form, and 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 





“T thought it right to inform His Excellency 
that I believed M. de Bligniéres to be adverse 
to the present arrangements. I urged that ex- 
plicit instructionsshould be givento him. These 
M. Waddington promised to give, and said he 
would make M. de Bligniéres understand that 
the system of European Ministers could not be 
resumed.’’—[Egypt, No. 14 (1884).] 


These were the important and emphatic 
words— 

“That the system of European Ministers 
could not be resumed.” 
The House will rememberthat an experi- 
ment had been tried; Sir Rivers Wilson 
had been made one of two European 
Ministers at Cairo; that disturbances had 
followed; that it had been necessary 
for the European Ministry to resign ; 
and that the Dual Control was instituted 
in its place. The great question for the 
moment was whether the European 
Ministry should be restored, or whether 
a Native Ministry should be appointed 
and supported in its place; and in view 
of that I pressed that M. Waddington, 
who quite agreed with me, should make 
it clearly understood that the European 
Ministry could not be restored ; and we 
agreed that the Native Government 
should receive our earnest support. 
That was the meaning of the words 
‘* the Native Government.” What that 
meant was that Riaz Pasha and his 
Colleagues should receive our earnest 
support; and because we agreed that 
Riaz Pasha and his Colleagues, as dis- 
tinguished from Sir Rivers Wilson and 
M. de Bligniéres, were to receive our 
earnest support, therefore, four years 
later, the Prime Minister contends that 
it was under that covenant, and it 
alone, all the melancholy events have 
taken place in Egypt. But I will ask 
the noble Earl opposite to go a step 
further, and to say to whom was this 
promise made. If it had been a pro- 
mise made to the Khedive, I could 
understand that the Khedive might have 
misunderstood it, and might have sup- 
posed that it was a promise to support 
him against any insurrection that might 
arise. But that promise was not made 
to the Khedive; it was made to the 
French Government; and will anyone 
tell me that since that everything that 
has been done by England in Egypt 
since the battle of Tel-el-Kebir has been 
done in pursuance of that covenant with 
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it is now upon the Table of the House, 
There occur in it these sentences— 
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the French Government? Is it not a 
matter of notoriety that ever since then 
—in fact, ever since the bombardment of 
Alexandria, not only has England not 
acted in that country in deference to the 
wishes of, and in pursuance of the 
covenant with, the French Government, 
but in spite of the great reluctance and 
unwillingness, recently culminating in 
exasperation, on the part of that Govern- 
ment to whom we profess to be so 
friendly? When we consider what has 
taken place in Egypt, when we consider 
that the results of the course pursued 
by the English Government in Egypt 
have been the abandonment of General 
Hicks, the compulsion of the Khedive’s 
Ministry, whether they liked it or not, to 
the abandoning the greater part of their 
Empire ; the retention of Suakin, which 
was no special object to the Khedive or 
to the Native Government; the tre- 
mendous slaughter which has been com- 
mitted without any apparent effect upon 
the safety of Suakin or the solution of 
any other of the difficulties of Egypt; 
the sending of General Gordon on his 
lamentable and hopeless .mission to 
Khartoum ; the abandonment of garrison 
after garrison in the Soudan ; the suffer- 
ing the barbarous tribes to advance from 
Obeid to Khartoum, and from Khartoum 
to Berber, and to make themselves 
masters of the whole country of the 
Soudan; and, considering that these 
have been the prominent and salient 
features of English policy in Egypt, is 
it not somewhat surprising to learn that 
all this has been done in pure deference 
to the French Government, simply be- 
cause we were under the covenant with 
the French Government made five years 
ago, in a conversation between myself 
and M. Waddington, and because that 
covenant contained the words that the 
Native Government should receive our 
earnest support? My Lords, I do not 
intend now to criticize any particular 
point in the general policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Egypt. For that 
other opportunities will ocour. I am 
only dealing now with the particular 
contention of the Prime Minister, that 
the whole of his conduct is covered 
by my pledge in this despatch, and 
that it is under the covenant I made 
to France that he has done all that he 
has done, and neglected all that he has 
neglected todo. To attach such results 





to such a covenant as appears from | 
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these words is not mere sophistry, but 
derision. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Iwill, my Lords, 
confine myself entirely to the point which 
the noble Marquess desired to elucidate 
—namely, the contention between him- 
self and Mr. Gladstone, though the 
noble Marquess managed, as is usual 
with him, to put in a few words of bitter 
censure on the Egyptian policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In the first 
place, I should like to give some expla- 
nation as to the Paper in question, as to 
which I admit the noble Marquess has 
given a perfectly true and historical ac- 
count of how it came to be produced at 
all. Having received the full assent of 
Mr. Bourke to the presentation of the 
despatch on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment, there only remained M. Wad- 
dington and the French Government 
whose consent it was necessary to ob- 
tain. The first six paragraphs of the 
despatch were of a personal and confi- 
dential character as between the noble 
Marquess and M. Waddington ; and I 
had not the slightest doubt that both of 
them would wish that the personal pas- 
sages should be omitted. I therefore 
sent to M. Waddington the despatch, 
saying that I presumed he would not 
object to its publication, but that pro- 
bably he would prefer that the personal 
passages should be omitted. In reply, 
M. Waddington said he had no objec- 
tion to the publication on condition that 
those passages were omitted, and that 
an additional passage of a similar pri- 
vate character should also be omitted. 
I then presented the despatch which 
constituted the agreement made between 
the noble Marquess and M. Wadding- 
ton. The noble Marquess is good enough 
to say that there is not the slightest 
suspicion that we had in any way tam- 
pered with the despatch; but I am 
bound to say it never crossed me that 
the previous sentences which were 
omitted really bore on the question of 
the agreement. Further, after hearing 
the explanation of the noble Marquess, 
I donot see how they do soapply. The 
noble Marquess said very truly that Mr. 
Gladstone had stated that we had in- 
herited a covenant from Her Majesty’s 
late Government, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone quoted this despatch when pressed 
to do so— 


“The result of our further conversation was 
an agreement on the following points:—1. That 
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the Commission of Liquidation should have 
power to deal with the Unified Debt as well as 
the other liabilities of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. This concession M. Waddington made 
unwillingly, but said that he had no alterna- 
tive, as his own counter proposal met with no 
cameers from any of the Powers. 2. That 
before any money was appropriated towards 
— of the creditors, a sufficient sum should 

set aside to provide for the expenses of 
Egyptian administration. 3. That the Native 
Government should receive our earnest sup- 
port. 4. That the two Governments should 
make it clearly understood to the Khedive that 
they would not tolerate the establishment in 
Egypt of political influence on the part of any 
other os gg Power in competition with that 
of England and France, and that they were 
prepared to take action to any extent that 
might be found necessary to give effect to their 
views in this respect.’’—[Egypt, No. 14, (1884.)] 


That appears to me to be a most com- 
plete declaration on the part of two great 
Governments to give support to a smaller 
Government. The noble Marquess has 
complained that Mr. Gladstone rests 
solely upon this despatch ; but I do not 
know that this was the case. I think it 
was perfectly impossible that Mr. Glad- 
stone should not also take into conside- 
ration that it was primarily the late Go- 
vernment, followed, it is true, by France, 
and subsequently by other Governments, 
who forced the late Khedive to resign and 
put the present Khedive in his place, 
subject to his following their advice in 
all important particulars; and this was 
the origin of the position in which we 
find ourselves. I have often given credit 
to the noble Marquess for having so 
steadily supported the present Khedive, 
and for having contended that England’s 
honour was bound up in supporting him. 
I could quote from five or six different 
speeches of the noble Marquess in and 
out of Parliament passages in which the 
noble Marquess has expressed in the 
strongest words that we were pledged to 
have recourse to force if we wished to 
fulfil our obligations. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
said in consequence of obligations in- 
curred by the action of Her Majesty’s 
present Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Exactly; I am 
coming to that. The noble Marquess 
chooses to anticipate the argument which 
might be used. The noble Marquess 
says—‘‘ In consequence of the action of 
the present Government.” It is open to 
me to dispute that, and to say that it is 
perfectly impossible to disconnect the 


action of Her Majesty’s Government | 


Earl Granville 
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following on the assurances and acts of 
the late Government. But that is a 
matter of opinion on which the noble 
Marquess is, no doubt, a much greater 
authority than myself. I will, however, 
just quote from that greater authority. 
Speaking on May 15, 1882, the noble 
Marquess said— 

** With respect to Egypt itself, it appears to 
me that Her Majesty’s Government, both by 
the engagements which they themselves have 
entered into, and by the engagements which 
they have necessarily inherited from their Pre- 
decessors ’’— 


the absolute words of Mr. Gladstone— 
“are bound to give their support to the present 
Viceroy of Egypt, so long as his Government is 
in accordance with the principles which they 
approve. They are bound to give him that 
support, not merely as a matter of sentiment, 
not merely in words or in notes, but in some- 
thing strouger if the need should arise.”— 
(3 Hansard [269] 651.) 

My Lords, that was the explanation of 
our obligations and the acts of our Pre- 
decessors given two years ago by the 
noble Marquess before he was challenged 
with regard to this matter; but now that 
he is challenged he gives a most able 
and, I quite admit, a most ingenious ex- 
planation of the facts. 

Amended extract of despatch from the 
Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. Malet, of 
19th September 1879: Presented (by 
command), and ordered to lie on the 


Table. 


EGYPT—EVACUATION OF THE 
EASTERN SOUDAN. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorv STRATHNAIRN rose to ask 
the Government—First, their reasons 
for the evacuation of East Soudan by the 
troops under General Graham after his 
great successes over the rebel forces had 
created a panic and a complete depres- 
sion of the ‘“‘morale’’ among them, so 
that he was able to detach cavalry 
patrols from Suakin to considerable 
distances through the south and west, as 
well as through the northern district in 
the direction of Berber, — 
English supremacy over rebellion an 
anarchy; second, further to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether this 
sudden and unexpected retreat from the 
seene of action, ordered by them, had 
not as seriously damaged British in- 
fluence as General Graham’s successes 
had previously raised it in that part of 
the world; third, whether this most 
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serious loss of influence has not en- 
dangered the position and life of General 
Gordon, as well as the lives and proper- 
ties of foreign consular agents and of a 
large number of loyal inhabitants in the 
Soudan districts; fourth, whether, even 
at this late hour, it would not save the 
dangerous situation now existing in the 
Soudans to concentrate Indian cavalry 
and infantry at Suakin, a safe port and 
base, in addition to making a military 
demonstration from Assouan south- 
wards, which could be turned, when 
required, into a rea] movement? And 
whether these dispositions to attack the 
enemy in front and rear, thus placing 
him between two fires, might not have a 
wholesome effect in arresting a further 
development of rebellion round Khar- 
toum and Berber, and throughout the 
Soudans? The noble and gallant Lord 
said that the object of these Questions 
was to show by official facts the serious 
and unenviable responsibility to the 
country, which rested upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, for their incom- 
prehensible policy in having abandoned 
the most satisfactory position, either ina 
political or a military sense, secured to 
them in East Soudan by the great and 
decisive successes of General Graham 
and his troops, and in having descended 
into its antithesis, a retreat to Cairo and 
England, which was, to the minds of 
Orientals, a certain proof of weakness, 
whether in policy or warfare. The 
Soudanese, Zulus, and Lazzees were the 
bravest populations in the East; but, 
brave as they were, they were not free 
from this Oriental characteristic. And 
the British successes at the last general 
action of Tamanieb were marked by 
unusual terrors of war; no less than 
6,000 men killed on the field by the 
improved arms of the Royal Artillery 
and Infantry, which left an indelible 
impression on the minds of the Soudanese 
soldiers, and of their countrymen, of the 
invincible power of British troops. 
Nothing could have effaced this except 
the evacuation. The Soudanese troops, 
in fanatical devotion to the Mahdi’s 
cause, rushed to the attack, recklessly 
exposing themselves to the iron storm of 
case of the battery under Captain Holley, 
to whom the country could not be suffi- 
ciently grateful for the all-important 
service he and his brave gunners, as 





General Graham said in his despatch 
“not protected by Infantry,” rendered | 
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at a critical moment. The enemy were 
shot down before they could reach the 
guns like the Austrians in the campaign 
with the Prussians in 1866. The 
Austrians charged often and gallantly ; 
but before they could reach their oppo- 
nents, they were shot down by the 
Prussian Nadelgewehr. The Soudanese 
had practical proof at Tamasi and 
Tamanieb that even the Mahdi, by 
whose orders they fought, and in whose 
service they died, could not save them 
from either death or defeat, a proof the 
more impressive, as their best fighting 
men, their leaders, were the first to fall. 
They broke, dispersed, and fled in com- 
plete disorder in every direction, never 
to rally again, until encouraged to do so 
by the policy of the Government. He 
took a glance at the great interests which 
the Government had sacrificed, and the 
bad passions of rebellion, anarchy, and 
massacres, which they had developed by 
their retreat. From the moment the 
transports conveying our soldiers dis- 
appeared from Suakin the Mahdi and 
all the former germs of disorder revived, 
and every newspaper teemed with afflict- 
ing accounts of the desperate state of 
things in the Soudan. But had Admiral 
Hewett and General Graham “‘ par nobile 
fratrum, quos gloria junzxit,”” remained, 
they would, with the good common sense 
of Englishmen, have established tem- 
porary order and government by the 
issue of a resolute and sensible Procla- 
mation calling on the Native authorities 
of every grade to do their duty faithfully, 
promising them support and reward if 
they acted with loyalty, justice, and 
energy; and, on the other hand, pro- 
claiming suspension from their duties if 
they acted in a contrary manner. The 
English Commanders might have col- 
lected confidential information respect- 
ing the Slave Trade, which would have 
enabled Her Majesty’s Government, in 
concert, if possible, with the Egyptian 
Government, to adopt measures calcu- 
lated to lessen the horrors of slavery, 
although unable to abolish it altogether. 
Worst of all, the Government aban- 
doned, and exposed to great peril, their 
Representative in Soudan, at Khartoum, 
the only fortified stronghold in Upper 
Egypt. The excuses the Government 
had made were of no avail, and the 
country would universally condemn the 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
had pursued. 





Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have listened with attention to the in- 
teresting essay which my noble and gal- 
lant Friend has been good enough to 
read to us; and your Lordships will 
easily understand that I do not feel my- 
self competent to enter into the military 
details with which his Questions are 
chiefly concerned. I say Questions, be- 
cause the Notice he has given is really 
more of an argumentative statement of 
his views. I shall, therefore, shortly 
say, with regard to his first Question, 
that Her Majesty’s Government are cer- 
tainly of opinion that the only object of 
keeping the body of General Graham’s 
Army at Suakin after the victory he 
gained would have been if we intended 
to send them on to Berber. We believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that the difficulties 
of sending large bodies of troops to 
Berber at that time were great indeed. 
I think it would have been possible to 
have sent a few Oavalry; but the thing 
would have been one of extreme risk, 
and certainly recent events have not dis- 
proved the necessity of the caution we 
exercised in that respect. With regard 
to the second and third Questions, I can 
only say I do not agree with the views 
of my noble and gallant Friend ; 
and, as regards the fourth, I will not 
now give an opinion. Papers lately 
presented give some reasons against the 
use of Indian troops for this particular 
service ; and I may remind my noble and 
gallant Friend that another distin- 
guished officer, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
though disagreeing with the Govern- 
ment, deprecated the other day the use 
of Indian troops, and wished that British 
troops should be exclusively employed 
in any operations that might be under- 


taken. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 1s¢ May, 1884. 
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Ordered—First Reading-—Shop Hours Regulation 
(Liverpool) * [185]. 

Committee— Representation of the People [119] 
—r.P. [Second Night]. 

ee as amended—Fisheries (Ireland) * 

27]. 

Third Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders * | 145], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Stage Plays (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) * [84]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_o —_ 


WAR OFFICE—CLERKS OF THE 
LOWER DIVISION—HOLIDAYS AND 
SICK LEAVE. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the Petitions which he 
has received during the last five years 
from Lower Division Clerks in the War 
Office, on the subject of holidays and 
sick leave, What are the points which 
have been referred to the Treasury; on 
what dates the first and last communi- 
cations to the Treasury were made; 
whether any reply has been received 
from the Treasury; and, when he ex- 
pects to be in a position to give his de- 
cision on the questions referred to in the 
Petitions ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the communication 
with the Treasury on the subject re- 
ferred to in the Question had not yet 
been concluded. As soon as a final 
reply had been received from the Trea- 
sury, he would have no objection to give 
whatever information he possessed on 
the subject. 


BURIALS—NONCONFORMIST FUNE- 
RALS AT MAIDENHEAD. 

Mr. G. PALMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has seen a statement in Zhe 
Maidenhead Advertiser of 19th March, 
that, at the burial by a Nonconformist 
minister, in the churchyard of All Saints, 
Boyne Hill, Maidenhead, of a girl named 
Annie Barnes, the funeral party were 
not allowed to enter by the churchyard 
gates, but had to enter through an open- 
ing in the churchyard fence, which had 
been made for the purpose; whether he 
is aware that this is the second occasion 
on which the same obstruction has been 
offered to a Nonconformist burial in All 
Saints’ churchyard, and that the vicar, 
the Rev. A. H. Drummond, has declared 
his determination to pursue a similar 
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course in future; and, whether he will 
cause iuquiry to be made into the facts ; 
and, if they prove to be as stated, will 
give directions for instituting legal pro- 
ceedings against the vicar ? 

Kart PEROY said, he would ask, in 
reference to the same statement, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the church, vicar- 
age, schools, and curate’s house form a 
quadrangle, out of which a path leads 
through and under the church tower 
to the churchyard, which lies entirely 
on the other side of the church, and 
that, consequently, this path is only 
used by funerals which go to the church ; 
whether the “‘ opening in the church- 
yard fence,” referred to in The Maiden- 
head Advertiser, is an entrance which 
has existed for many years, with gravel 
properly laid up to it, giving direct 
access to the churchyard ; and, whether 
at the time of the funeral the gates of 
the quadrangle were unfastened, and 
many of the attendants actually went 
through them ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have received acommunication from the 
Vicar, from which it appears that the 
facts are correctly stated in the Question 
of the noble Lord. I may state that 
the Vicar writes that he has already 
written to inform the Bishop that he is 
willing, in deference to his Lordship, 
in future to permit such funerals to use 
the entrance through the gates of the 
quadrangle if it is desired. I hope this 
will put an end to any further difficulty. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE WEST 
INDIA COLONIES AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. TENNANT asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the Earl of Derby had yet come to 
a decision on the points raised by the 
recent West Indian deputation, espe- 
cially as to the inclusion of the West 
Indian Oolonies in the favoured nation 
clause with the United States, and the 
proposed allowance of reciprocal trade 
or tariff arrangements between the Co- 
lonies themselves and the United States? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No deci- 
sion has yet been arrived at on the 
points mentioned; but my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby) is in communication 
with the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and both the Colonial and Fo- 
reign Office are giving their earnest at- 
tention to the matter. 


VOL. COLXXXVII. [rnixv szxius. } 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHING TREA- 
TIES—REPORT OF THE JOINT COM- 
MISSION. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Anglo-French Com- 
mission, which has recently been sitting 
in Paris, on the subject of the New- 
foundland Fishing Treaties, has made 
its Report ; if so, whether such Report 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House before it comes into operation ; if 
not, whether such Report contains pro- 
vision to render the assent of the New- 
foundland Legislature a condition pre- 
cedent to such Report having any opera- 
tion; and, whether the Report denies, 
and sets at rest, the pretensions of France 
to any territorial rights beyond those 
expressly conceded on the seashore to 
the subjects of that nation by treaty, for 
mere fishery purposes ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Joint 
Commission will not make any Report. 
It was appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering whether any arrangement could 
be made for the continued exercise of 
the French fishery rights in such a 
manner as to give increased facilities for 
British subjects and the development of 
Colonial industries. The British Com- 
missioners have signed a project of 
arrangement, subject to the confirmation 
of the two Governments, and the New- 
foundland Government will be consulted 
before the arrangement is confirmed. 
The two British Commissioners will go 
to Newfoundland to explain what is pro- 
posed. Papers will be presented to Par- 
liament containing the Reports made 
to Her Majesty’s Government by the 
British Commissioners and other corre- 
spondents. The French Government put 
forward no pretension to any territorial 
rights beyond those expressly conceded 
by Treaty for fishing purposes on the 
seashore, and Her Majesty’s Government 
believe that the new arrangement, which 
keeps within the lines of the Treaties, 
will prove very advantageous to British 
interests. 


In reply to a further Question from Mr. 
JosEPH Cowen, - 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: There 
are provisions in the projected arrange- 
ment which will undoubtedly require the 
consent of the Colonial Legislature to 
give them validity. 


2L 
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POST OFFIOE—TELEPHONE LICENCES. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the licence granted 
by the Post Office to the Northern Tele- 
phone Company for a Telephone Ex- 
change at Newcastle-on-Tyne contained 
a condition requiring the Company to 
sell to the Postmaster General, on terms 
to be fixed by arbitration in default of 
agreement, as many telephonic instru- 
ments as he might demand for use by 
him in any place and for any purpose 
he may think fit; whether such a con- 
dition exists in former similar licences ; 
whether, at the time such licence wasexe- 
cuted, the Department was in possession 
of and had official cognisance of the terms 
of the licences granted by the United Tele- 
phone Company, of which the Northern 
Telephone Company is a_ subsidiary 
Company to all its subsidiary Com- 
panies, one of the conditions of which is 
that the United Company shall not sell 
for use, or permit to be used, the tele- 
phonic instruments of which it controls 
the patents in the districts of the sub- 
sidiary Companies save through the 
said Companies; whether, at the time 
such licence was granted and accepted, 
the Department was in possession of a 
copy of the licence of the United Com- 
pany to the Northern Company contain- 
ing the above pe gg applicable, 
amongst other places, to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; whether the Department was 
at that time officially aware that the 
Northern Company did not own, and 
had no right to sell, any of the tele- 
phonic instruments known as the ‘‘ Blake 
Transmitters ” and ‘‘ Edison Receivers,” 
having only the usor of them for its dis- 
trict from the United Company; whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, in the 
event of the Northern Company using 
the ‘Blake Transmitter” or ‘‘ Edison 
Receiver” at Newcastle, he intends to 
seek to enforce the clause in the Post 
Office licence requiring the Company to 
sell to him instruments which it does 
not own and cannot sell; and, whether, 
in the event of the Department by any 
means obtaining possession of or control 
over ‘‘ Blake Transmitters”’ or ‘‘ Edison 
Receivers,”’ it will attempt to use them 
in any of the districts of any of the sub- 
sidiary Companies to which the United 
Company has already sold the right of 
exclusive use of those patent instruments 
under agreements, of which the Post 
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Office had official knowledge when it 
granted its licences to the said Oom- 
panies ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I think it would 
not be possible, without describing in 
detail the policy of the Post Office with 
regard to telephone licences, to give a 
full answer to all the Questions which 
have been addressed to me by the hon. 
Member ; and it is less necessary that I 
should do so in view of the Notice he 
has given of raising a debate on the en- 
tire subject when the Telegraph Esti- 
mates are considered. I may say, how- 
ever, that the licence which was granted 
to the Northern District Telephone Com- 
pany was in every respect the same as 
that which it was decided to grant, after 
the conclusion was come to nearly two 
years ago to allow any responsible per- 
sons, on conditions which were considered 
necessary in the interests of the public, 
to obtain a telephone licence. I was 
aware of the general nature of the rela- 
tions existing between the United Tele- 
phone Company and the Northern Dis- 
trict Telephone Company at the time the 
licence was granted to the latter Com- 
pany for Neweastle; and it was, in my 
opinion, for the Northern District Com- 
pany, who were in intimate relations 
with the United Telephone Company, to 
consider how they could carry out the 
stipulation which they agreed to accept. 
There has been no occasion hitherto for 
the Department to call upon the Com- 
pany to fulfil the condition of supplying 
telephones whick they are using; but I 
do not think it would be expedient for 
me to give any assurance which might 
fetter the action which, in future, it 
might be in the interests of the public 
desirable for the Department to take 
with regard to obtaining a supply of 
telephones and the manner in which they 
should be used. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
any steps have been taken to discover 
and pay to the proper owners the forty 
thousand pounds which is lying derelict 
in the Irish Bankruptcy Court ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am sorry to say 
this matter is still unsettled; but steps 
are being taken to enable any bond fide 
elaimant to dividends to search for and 
discover whether any sum owing to him 
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is lying derelict in the Irish Court of 
Bankruptey. Ido not think the burden 
can be thrown upon the Court of search- 
ing out claimants, as notice is always 
given to creditors when dividends are 
declared. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked why the 
list that was annually made out was not 
published, so that the people might see 
what the dividends were ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : The lists are quite 
open to the public. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA — COST OF 
ANNUAL CHANGE OF LOCATION. 
Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 

tary of State for India, Whether he 

will lay upon the Table of the House a 

Return showing the annual dates since 

the transfer of the Government of India 

to the Crown in 1858, of the migration 
of the Government of India from Cal- 
cutta to Simla, and the dates of its re- 
turn to Calcutta; and, the extra annual 
cost imposed upon the taxpayers of 

India in consequence of this annual mi- 

gration of Government? He would also 

ask, Whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the House a Return showing the 
ages of the respective members of the 

Indian Council, their professions, the 

length of time which each has resided 

or served in India, and the period 
which has in each case elapsed since the 
termination of such residence or service ? 

Mr. J. K.CROSS: There are no ma- 
terials at the India Office which will en- 
able me to give the first Return asked 
for ; but the question shall be submitted 
to the Government of India. The 
second Return shall be presented, if the 
hon. and learned Member will move for 
it; and if he will consult me as to the 
form of the Return, it shall be made as 
complete as possible. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE RAJAH 
OF TENOM—THE CREW OF THE 
** NISERO.” 

Mr. STOREY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther there is any further news of the 
crew of the Wisero, of Sunderland; and, 
whether, in view of the fact that those 
British subjects have been prisoners now 
for some months, any and what effectual 
steps are to be taken to secure their re- 
lease ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
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ceived Mr. Maxwell’s of his mis- 
sion to Tenom, which I regret to say 


has been unsuccessful. It contains a 
copy of a letter, dated the 10th of March, 
from the chief officer of the Wisero, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of clothing and 
provisions, and stating that, although 
suffering himself in health, the rest of 
the crew were well. A telegram has 
since been received from Singapore, to 
the effect that the latest news of the 
crew was of the 3lst of March, when it 
was reported that one of the crew—an 
Italian—had died, that three were ill, 
and that the party were in great straits 
for want of food. Telegraphio instruc- 
tions were immediately despatched to 
the Governor of Singapore and the 
senior naval officer to make every effort 
to convey provisions to them. A tele- 
gram hes been received in answer from 
Singapore, announcing that H.M.S. 
Pegasus leaves for Tenom to-day with 
supplies for three months. In conse- 
quence of Mr. Maxwell’s report as to 
the origin of these hostilities, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have placed them- 
selves in communication with the Nether- 
lands Government with a view to 
offering their mediation, and thereby 
obtaining the release of the prisoners 
and a cessation of hostilities. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 

—SYLLABUS OF LECTURES, &c. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there would be any objection 
to direct that every Fellow of the Uuni- 
versity and every Examiner who receives 
pupils should for the future print for 
public circulation a complete and expli- 
cit syllabus of his lectures, with a full 
list of the works to which in his lectures 
he is in the habit of referring, said 
syllabus to be carefully revised each 
session; that a copy of such syllabus be 
forwarded, at the expense of the Uni- 
versity, to all candidates in the special 
courses; that the calendars of the 
several colleges to which fellowships 
are allotted shall be published before 
the next ensuing University examina- 
tions begin, the addresses of the estab- 
lishments where they are sold to be in- 
serted in The Royal University Calendar? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the preponder- 
ance of opinion among gentlemen in re- 
sponsible positions in connection with 
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the Royal University and the Queen’s 
Colleges is not favourable to the pro- 
position contained in the earlier part of 
the Question. The reasons given are 
rather of an argumentative character, 
and the very complicated nature of the 
proposals and of the objections to them 
—the Royal University being opposed, 
and the Queen’s Colleges divided in 
the matter—renders the subject one 
which can hardly be satisfactorily dealt 
with in answer to a Question, but may 
properly be referred to the impending 
Commission. With regard to the sug- 
gested publication of the College calen- 
dars before the time fixed for the Royal 
University examinations, I believe that, 
in the case of the Queen’s Colleges, this 
is already done. I am informed that 
they are published ‘‘two months, six 
months, and some months”’ before. 


THE TRUCK ACT—SICK CLUBS AND 
: PENSION FUNDS. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether the stoppage 
of a portion of workmen’s wages by em- 
ployers, for the purpose of contributions 
to sick clubs or pension funds, is a vio- 
lation of the Truek Act? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that there 
had been a decision on this subject given 
by the Court of Appeal in February 
last; but he was sorry to say that it 
was somewhat complicated. The result 
seemed to him to be that the practice 
described in the Question would be 
within the Truck Act, unless the pay- 
ments were made under written agree- 
ment to the effect that they should be 
allowed, or unless they were absolutely 
paid over to the medical officer of the 

ociety. 


RESTORATION OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he is now 
able to state when the measure will be 
introduced which is to provide the funds 
required for the urgent repairs of West- 
minster Abbey ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that the 
Bill to provide funds for the restoration 
of Westminster Abbey was in a forward 
state of preparation. It would also pro- 
vide for the maintenance of cathedrals 
generally. 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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PORTUGAL—THE CONGO TREATY. 


Mr. HOULDSWORTH asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in the event of the 
Treaty with Portugal being ratified, the 
various Treaties and Engagements be- 
tween Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land and the chiefs and headmen of the 
Congo River and adjoining territory, 
recorded in the Paper, ‘‘ Africa (No. 3, 
1883),”’ will be thereby cancelled ; if so, 
whether the said chiefs have given their 
consent; if not, how Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to fulfil their obliga- 
tions under these Treaties, or to enforce 
the stipulations contained therein in 
respect to the suppression of the slave 
trade and to freedom of commerce? He 
would further ask whether any repre- 
sentations have reached the Foreign 
Office from the Congo Natives by the 
steamer Senegal, which arrived this 
week ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have already answed this Question, 
and have stated that the Treaties and 
Engagements will be superseded by the 
Treaty with Portugal. The Treaty not 
only takes full security for the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, but contains 
new and valuable stipulations with that 
object. The Foreign Office has not re- 
ceived any information by the Senegal. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My noble 
Friend has not answered the Question 
whether the Chiefs have given their con- 
sent to the new Treaty ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I stated the other day that they were not 
consulted. 


THE CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 

DEPARTMENTS— AMALGAMATION. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is in contemplation to amalgamate the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Depart- 
ments; and, if so, when the amalgama- 
tion is likely to take place ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, he 
was not at present aware of any such in- 
tention. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—FLOODS OF THE LOWER 
BANN. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, When 
he expects to lay upon the Table of the 
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House the Report of the Board of 
Works upon the Floods of the Lower 
Bann, which, several weeks since, he 
mentioned as having been received by 
the Treasury ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Government 
are giving their best consideration to 
the question how, and by whom, the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the 
Lower Bann is to be remedied; but as 
my hon. Friend thinks that it will be 
useful to publish at once the Report of 
the Engineer to the Board of Works, we 
have no objection to doing so, and I will 
lay it on the Table of the House as soon 
as possible. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether a Copy has ever been 
presented to Parliament of that ‘‘ Draft 
Treaty for the development of commerce 
and suppression of the Slave Trade on 
the East Coast of Africa,” which is stated 
by Lord Granville in his Despatch of 
January 23rd, 1883 (Africa, No. 2, C. 
3885, pp. 9 and 10), to have ‘“‘ formed 
the subject of negotiation between the 
two Governments (of Portugal and the 
United Kingdom) between 1878 and 
1881;” and, if so, whether he will 
kindly give the House a reference to the 
volume in which such Copy can be 
found; and, if not, whether he will now 
lay a Copy upon the Table of this 
House? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The draft of the Treaty for which nego- 
tiations were initiated by the late Go- 
vernment and subsequently suspended, 
was not presented to Parliament, as it is 
contrary to the usual practice to do so. 
I may, however, add that the Articles 
referred to in the despatch which the 
hon. Member quotes are given at full 
length in a foot-note for the information 
of the House. 


PUBLIC OFFICES—THE NEW WAR 
OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY— 
NEW DESIGNS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he can give the House any further in- 
formation as to the result of the recent 
competition for the erection of the New 


War Office and Admiralty ? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that 128 persons had sent in de- 
signs, of which the judges had selected 
nine, the authors of which were to com- 
pete with more elaborate designs to be 
sent in on June 21, when judgment 
would be given. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
CONVENT NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Has he yet formulated his plan for in- 
crease of emoluments for Convent Na- 
tional Schools in Ireland; and, if so, 
will he give some particulars of his 
scheme ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, no pian has 
yet been formulated ; but the Irish Go- 
vernment has been in communication 
with the Commissioners of National 
Education since the debate raised by 
the hon. Gentleman. I may state, how- 
ever, that in the event of the Treasury 
consenting to any arrangement which 
would involve increased expenditure, 
the Estimates which are already before 
the House would not admit of such 
arrangement taking effect during the 
present financial year. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Could not the right 
hon. Gentleman bring in a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Treasury 
should be consulted, and I am afraid 
there would be considerable difficulty in 
getting them to consent. 


NAVY—THE GUNBOAT “ FORWARD.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the state- 
ment in Zhe Times of the 20th March, to 
the effect that on the 9th March the 
Forward gun vessel, tender to the Chan- 
nel Squadron, arrived from Malta and 
had to lie to for forty - five hours, 
being very much overladen, and had to 
throw overboard a large quantity of her 
deck cargo; and, whether the Board of 
Trade possess any jurisdiction over ves- 
sels ad somevad to the Royal Navy? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Board of Trade had no jurisdiction 
over vessels of the Royal Navy. As to 
the statement contained in the first part 
of the Question, he had been informed 
by the Admiralty that the Forward gun- 
boat arrived safely at Suda Bay. The 
Admiralty had no information, confirma- 
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tory or otherwise, of the statement con- 
tained in the Question. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE MYSORE TERRI- 

‘TORY—CONCESSIONS TO BRITISH 

OFFICIALS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Madras Officials, who are 
Concessionaires of the gold yielding land 
conceded on advantageous terms to them 
by the British Resident of Mysore 
during the Regency of the Rajah, con- 
tinue to receive their pensions and sala- 
ries ; and, if so, whether this is in accord- 
ance with the rulings of the Secretary 
of State’s Despatches, No. 22, of 25th 
November 1862, and No. 17, of 9th July 
1863, categorically prohibiting Civil and 
Military Officers from holding land in the 
Mysore territory ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Government 
of India, some months ago, directed that 
the three officers connected with the 
Mysore concession who are still in the 
Service should at once sever such connec- 
tion. They do not, however, think it 
necessary to go further than this, having 
no doubt that these officers acted in the 
bond fide belief that they were not con- 
travening the orders of the Government 
in acquiring their shares in the conces- 
sion. As regards retired officers con- 
cerned in the matter, Government has 
no ground for interfering with their 
pensions. The Papers explaining in 
more detail the views of the Government 
of India and of the Secretary of State 
are now complete ; and if the hon. Mem- 
ber will move for them they shall be 
presented. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—BUILDING GRANTS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that the National Education Commis- 
sioners have made a rule under which 
assistance is refused towards the erection 
of any school, even though vested in 
local trustees, if the teachers employed 
in it are religious men or women; and, 
if so, what is the reason of the rule ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Under the rules 
of the National Education Board, schools 
taught by men or women belonging to 
religious Orders are ranked as convent 
or monastery schools, and are therefore 


Mr, Chamberlain 
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ineligible to receive building grants, 
The rule in the matter is not a new one, 
but has been in operation for many 


ears. 
. Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it was a fact that any school 
belonging to private persons, although 
certificated teachers, were deprived of 
assistance from the mere fact that they 
were held by nuns? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that that was a case that obviously 
would seldom occur, and he would not 
like to interpret off-hand the rule with 
regard to it. He would like to have a 
ease brought before him, before de- 
ciding the point. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether, within the last few days, the 
Commissioners of National Education 
had written to a parish priest in the 
Queen’s County, stating, with regard to 
a school vested in local trustees, that 
whether vested or non-vested, the school 
to get assistance must be taught by lay 
teachers. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, I will in- 
quire. 


THE MAURITIUS (CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT). 

Mr. WODEHOUSE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether representations have been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government in 
favour of changes in the constitution of 
the Colony of Mauritius; and, if so, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
this House any Correspondence relating 
to the subject ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir, 
there have been such proposals, and the 
Correspondence on the subject is being 
prepared for presentation to Parliament 
and is nearly ready. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—REDUCTION 
OF INTEREST. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
seeing that the Prime Minister, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1853, 
declared in his Budget speech, with re- 
ference to the reduction of the interest on 
the Public Debt, “that a large opera- 
tion of a compulsory character was out 
of the question,’’ he will explain whe- 
ther the note appended to the National 
Debt Act of 1876, from which he now 
claims to derive compulsory power, has, 
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since its enactment in 1752, acquired a 
new signification, or whether he derives 
such power from other, and, if other, 
what statute ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutrpers): I have spent 
some time in reading the Budget Speech 
of 1853, and I am sorry to say that I 
have failed to find the words which my 
right hon. Friend quotes; but whatever 
the circumstances of 1853 may have 
been considered to be, those of 1884 are 
such as in our opinion justify the plan 
about the Debt which I have explained 
to the House. The Act—not of 1876, as 
my right hon. Friend says, but of 1870— 
consolidates the enactments relating to 
the Debt, and what he calls ‘‘a note 
appended to the Act” is the Sche- 
dule, the terms of which as to Con- 
sols and Reduced Three per Cents are 
explicit. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: What au- 
thority has the right hon. Gentleman for 
the assumption that he has compulsory 
power for the conversion of Consols ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): It would be 
impossible to explain the arrangements 
as to compulsory conversion in an answer 
to a Question. I will give full informa- 
tion on this subject in debate. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
any and what action, in the conversion 
of Three per Cent. Stock into Two and 
a-half per Cent. Stock, has been taken, 
consequent on ‘‘ The National Debt Act, 
1884,” and, if action has been taken, he 
will present to the House a statement of 
the amounts and terms of conversion, 
including the rate of interest at which 
the Terminable Annuities were calcu- 
lated, and the amount and nature of 
the addition given beyond the equivalent 
value; and, whether, also, the operation 
has been with the public or the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): In reply to my 
right hon. Friend I have to say that 
under the National Debt Act, 1884, 
£4,000,000 Consols held by the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt on account of the Post Office 
Savings’ Banks Fund were cancelled as 
from the 28th of March last, and the 
Commissioners received in exchange 
£4,000,000 Two-and-a-Half per Cent 
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Stock, with an annuity for 20 years of 
£35,121. A copy of the Treasury War- 
rant under which this conversion was 
made was presented to Parliament on 
the 3rd of April last, but was not printed. 
The market price of Consols being 102}, 
and the market price of Two-and-a-Half 
per Cents being 903, the difference was 
11%, and to this difference 2 per cent was 
added, under the arrangement between 
the Treasury and the Commissioners 
provided for by the Act. The rate of 
interest at which the Terminable An- 
nuity was calculated was 1°4769 per 
cent for half a-year, that being the in- 
terest yielded by Consols at the price of 
102}. The Acts authorizing the opera- 
tion limit it to stock held by the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt on account of Post Office 
Savings Banks. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether it was within the scheme 
to lay aside one-half per cent saved in 
interest as a sinking fund for the Na- 
tional Debt? The right hon. Gentleman 
did not refer to the matter in his Budget 
Speech. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers), in reply, said : 
On the contrary, I fully explained the 
point in my Financial Statement, and 
my remarks were accurately reported in 
The Times. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)—CON.- 
GESTION AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

Viscount NEWPORT asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the dangerously congested 
state of the traffic at Knightsbridge; and, 
whether he can make any suggestion for 
relieving it? 

Sin JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: IfI 
am correct in assuming that the part 
of Knightsbridge referred to by my 
noble Friend is that close to Albert Gate, 
I may inform him that my attention has 
been called to a congestion of traffic 
there, although I should not go so far as 
to speak of it as dangerous. Looking, 
however, to other more urgent improve- 
ments which the Metropolitan Board is 
called upon to carry out, and to the 
great expense which widening the 
Knightsbridge Road would involve, I 
am not, at the present time, pre to 
offer any suggestion for relieving the 
traffic there, i 











METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the honourable 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens), 
Whether he will consent to limit the 
operation of the Waterworks Clauses 
Act (1847) Amendment Bill to the 
Metropolitan area, and to introduce 
Amendments to that effect in the Com- 
mittee on the Bill? 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS, in reply, was 
understood to say that the promoters of 
the Bill would offer no objection to an 
Amendment limiting the operation of the 
measure as desired. They would thus 
be enabled to make applicable the pro- 
visions of the Valuation Act of 1869, 
which only extended to London. He 
further wished to state that if any doubt 
were entertained by the Companies as 
to their legal right to contest the ruling 
of the Assessment Committees or of the 
Assessment Sessions, no objection would 
be made to the insertion of a clause in 
Committee expressly giving them a Jocus 
standi for the purpose. 


EGYPT—MR. O’KELLY, M.P. FOR 
ROSCUMMON. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, as Mr. O’Kelly, M.P. is an 
accredited special correspondent of a 
London daily newspaper, and as he has 
been stopped at Dongola, on his way to 
the residence of the Mahdi, where he 
contemplated carrying out his instruc- 
tions in regard to his correspondence 
with the aforesaid newspaper, he will 
telegraph to Dongola informing the 
Egyptian authorities there of the peace- 
ful character of Mr. O’Kelly’s intentions, 
and intimating to them that he ought 
not to be hindered from fulfilling his 
duties to his employers; and, whether it 
is to be understood that special corre- 
spondents of English newspapers may 
be prevented, by the Egyptian officials 
in the Soudan, from proceeding to the 
residence of the Mahdi? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Might 
I ask whether Mr. O’Kelly is not the 


specially accredited correspondent of an | 


American newspaper ? 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: If the hon. 
Member asks me, I may say he is not. 
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other day, Mr. O’Kelly was not arrested ; 
but that, on the 27th of March last, he 
was informed at Dongola by the Go- 
vernor that he could not start for Obeid. 
It is believed he has started for Lower 
Egypt. The Egyptian Government, with 
our concurrence, acted entirely within 
their right in taking the above steps. 
The answer to the second part of my 
hon. Friend’s Question would depend on 
the circumstances of each particular case. 
Mr. O’Kelly was not at all interfered 
with as a newspaper correspondent, and 
I need hardly say there is no intention 
of interfering with newspaper corre- 
spondents properly authorized. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did not 
gather from the noble Lord on what 
grounds Mr. O’Kelly was detained; 
whether he, being an accredited corre- 
spondent for a London journal, was 
rightly and justly stopped by the Egyp- 
tian authorities; and I, therefore, ask 
on what grounds he was stopped ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
He was stopped on grounds of public 
policy, having reference to the relative 
positions of the Mahdi, Mr. O’Kelly, and 
the Egyptian Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have not yet 
gathered any answer to my Question 
why Mr. O’Kelly was stopped, because 
Mr. O’Kelly had not then made the ac- 
quaintance of the Mahdi; therefore, I 
ask on what specific ground was he 
stopped ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am afraid I cannot give any clearer 
answer than I have already given. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
noble Lord, whether he has not been 
informed, on good authority, that the 
commission which Mr. O’ Kelly received 
from the London newspaper was a com- 
mission to reach the Mahdi, and to act 
as the correspondent of tkat London 
newspaper in the camp of tae Mahdi; 
and, if so, how can he say that Mr. 
O’Kelly has not been interfered with as 
a newspaper correspondent ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In answer to the first part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, it was assumed in 
the Question of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Labouchere) that Mr. O’Kelly was the 
correspondent of a newspaper, and I 





He is acting exclusively for a London | answered it on that assumption. In 


newspaper. 


|regard to the latter part of the hon. 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
T have ascertained that, as I stated the 


Member’s Question, it would be better 
if he would give Notice of it, 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Are we to understand that the English 
Government is at war with the Mahdi, 
or is he at war with any friendly Power ; 
and, if not, will the noble Lord say whe- 
ther any Englishman or Irishman could 
not proceed to his Court ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think that Question involves matter of 
argument. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Might I ask the 
noble Lord, whether he has any informa- 
tion that it was at the instigation of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd that Mr. O’Kelly was 
stopped ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL—THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in the event of the Mer- 
chart Shipping Bill becoming Law, it 
would in any respect bring within the 
scope of its provisions vessels belonging 
to the Dominion of Canada and other of 
our Colonies ? ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, certain 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Bill—for example, those relating to 
compulsory pilotage, to detention, and 
to inquiries—cannot apply outside the 
limits of the United Kingdom, but will 
apply to Colonial vessels within those 
limits. Certain other provisions, such as 
those relating to insurance, to liability, 
and to tonnage, which are not limited to 
the United Kingdom, like existing pro- 
visions on the same subjects in Acts 
already passed, apply to all British 
ships, including ships belonging to 
Canada and the Colonies, subject, how- 
ever, to provisions in the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts which give to Colonial Legis- 
latures, should they think fit so to do, 
power to alter the law with respect to 
ships registered within their jurisdic- 
tion. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
PROPOSALS — PROPOSED RESTORA- 
TION OF THE GOLD COINAGE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If it is 
the intention of the Government to take 
light half-sovereigns at their nominal 
value in exchange for sovereigns during 
the next three months; and, if so, whe- 
ther there will be any limit imposed in 
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respect either of the amount which 
may be tendered by any une person at 
any one time, or in respect of deficiency 
allowed on individual coins; and, whe- 
ther the Treasury has received any pre- 
cise information as to the number of 
half-sovereigns now in the Banks of 
Australia and other Colonies ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that, under 
the law as it now stands, light half-sove- 
reigns are not current coin of the Realm, 
and that Government is debarred from 
giving sovereigns for them if they are 
not of their nominal value. If the Bill 
which Iam about to introduce passes, 
we shall take steps, with the aid of the 
banks, to withdraw all light half-sove- 
reigns at their nominal value, by giving 
a sovereign for every two half-sove- 
reigns, unless they have been tam- 
pered with or are 4d. below that value, 
in which case they will be, as now, 
treated as bullion. We have no informa- 
tion as to the number of half-sovereigns 
which may happen to be at any given 
time in the banks of Australia or other 
Colonies; but the total amount of half- 
sovereigns issued from the Sydney and 
Melbourne Mints since their foundation 
is less than £2,500,000 worth, and half- 
sovereigns are not usually sent as remit- 
tances to or from the United Kingdom. 


In reply to a further Question, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutrpers) said, he did not 
think it would be possible to withdraw 
the whole of the light half-sovereigns 
within three months ; but they would be 
withdrawn as soon as possible. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
ARRESTS AT TUBBERCURRY, CO. SLIGO. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, inthecase of theeleven persons 
arrested at Tubbercurry, county Sligo, 
more than a month ago, upon a charge 
of conspiracy, the accused have been 
several times remanded after having, on 
each occasion, been brought before a 
magistrate in private, and although no 
evidence tending to criminate any of 
them was on any occasion produced on 
the part of the Crown; whether the 
accused have not been allowed to see 
their friends, professional or otherwise ; 
whether the stipendiary magistrate who 
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ordered the remands denies having made 
any order to debar the prisoners from 
receiving visits; and, if so, who is the 
person responsible for preventing com- 
munication between the prisoners, their 
advisers, and their friends; and, whe- 
ther, with reference to the expiration, 
on Friday next, of the current remand 
in these cases, the agents of the Crown 
have been instructed to cause or assent 
to a public hearing of the charge, and 
to agree to the discharge of the prisoners 
from custody unless a case is put in 
evidence against them? He would fur- 
ther ask, in view of the undertaking 
given by the right hon. Gentleman on a 
former occasion, that the examination of 
these men to-day would be held in 
public, and that the Crown would use 
every effort to have that done, whether 
the following telegram despatched to 
him (Mr. Sexton) that afternoon, from 
Sligo Prison, accurately represented 
what had taken place :— 

‘* Remanded again in gaol to-day without 
going into evidence. We believe they intend 
to rob us first, and then try to convict us ?”’ 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is true that 
the prisoners have been four times re- 
manded without evidence being adduced 
against them; buat the remand in each 
case was upon affidavit, showing it to be 
necessary for the interests of justice. 
Their professional adviser and their im- 
mediate relatives have not been refused 
access to them, and the remanding 
magistrate denies he has given any 
instructions for such refusal, as none has 
taken place. I am informed that one 
further short remand until Monday next 
will be necessary, when evidence will be 
gone into against all the prisoners, and 
the investigation will be held in public. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if they might 
take it as settled beyond any doubt that 
that course would be taken next Mon- 


day? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: That will cer- 
tainly be done. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
—THE BROOK STREET, LIMEHOUSE, 
SCHEME. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the honourable 
baronet the Member for Truro, What 
number of the labouring class will be 
displaced for the purposes of the Brook 
Street, Limehouse, Scheme, confirmed by 
‘‘The Metropolis (Brook Street, Lime- 
house) Provisional Order Act,” 1883, and 
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upon what terms the land, when cleared, 
will be let for the purposes of the Act; 
and, whether it will be possible to ar- 
range that the area may be cleared in 
sections, so that rebuilding may pro- 
ceed pari passu with the demolition of 
the existing buildings ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
I beg to state that 562 persons of the 
working class will be displaced for the 
purposes of this improvement scheme; 
and the Board will have to let the site, 
when cleared, with reference to the fact 
that it has to be appropriated for the 
purpose of accommodating at least 562 
of the labouring class, a circumstance 
which will no doubt render it necessary 
for the Board to accept much below the 
market value of the land. Having re- 
gard to the limited character of the area, 
there would be considerable difficulty in 
arranging so that the rebuilding may 
take place in sections pari passu with 
the clearance of the site; but the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for the 
Lower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) in this re- 
spect shall receive the consideration of 
the Board. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—POLICE— 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS AS 
SURETIES. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
slur cast upon the body of licensed vic- 
tuallers by a refusal on the part of Mr. 
Lushington, one of the magistrates at 
the Thames Police Court, to accept a 
member of that trade as security for a 
person bound over to keep the peace, not 
because he doubted the solvency of the 
publican, but because he made it a rule 
never to accept a publican as security 
for a person bound over to keep the 
peace; and, whether such a ground of 
refusal was justifiable in Law ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that, in his view of the case, 
the magistrate’s discretion was confined 
to the amount of bail, and to the suffi- 
ciency of the security offered, and, there- 
fore, a person who offered sufficient 
security could not be refused, on the 
ground of the particular nature of his 
employment. He would communicate 
to the magistrate that view, which was 
the view of the chief magistrates of the 
United Kingdom, and he had no doub 
it would be acted on, 
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EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 

BERBER. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether the Government 
have received confirmation of the fol- 
lowing statements made by the Cairo 
Correspondent of The Standard, on the 
29th :-— 

‘* The last act of the Soudan tragedy is evi- 
dently at hand. Mr. Egerton received a tele- 
gram late last night from Berber, stating that 
no sums of money could guarantee the delivery 
of any message through to Khartoum, all of 
whose inhabitants are now at the mercy of the 
rebels ; four sanjaks or divisions of Shageeyah 
Bedouins, together with five hundred soldiers, 
have joined the rebels, leaviug Khartoum help- 
less; the Governor of Berber, acting on 
instructions sent to him to evacuate the town, 
if possible, merely proclaimed the fact, with 
the result that the inhabitants fled northwards, 
while the troops marched out south to join the 
insurgents ; ”” 
whether the telegrams to the Governor 
of Berber, refusing him military aid, and 
telling him to evacuate Berber, were 
sent by the authority of the British Cabi- 
net; whether General Gordon was first 
consulted ; and, by what road the 2,000 
women and children at Berber are to 
escape ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In reply to the first part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have already in- 
formed the House that Mr. Egerton has 
telegraphee that no messenger could 
be found to proceed from Berber to 
Khartoum, and that the Shageeyah 
Bedouins who joined the rebels were 
at Berber, and not at Khartoum. The 
message to the Governor of Berber will 
be found in the Papers now before the 
House. I may add that it was not, of 
course, possible to consult General Gor- 
don on this matter. There is only one 

racticable road at this moment from 
Rotencounely, vid Abou Hamed to 
Koroske. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the noble Lord be good enough to say 
whether the instructions to the Governor 
of Berber were sent by the authority of 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he had stated already that they 
would be found in the Papers before the 
House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Surely 
the noble Lord can say that ? 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—MOVEMENT OF DISEASED 
CATTLE. 

Mr. HICKS asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether he is 
yet in a position to give the House de- 
tailed aleicnatian respecting the move- 
ments of the 101 bullocks which arrived 
in Cambridgeshire during the night of 
14th April, from the time they were 
taken out of the ship which brought 
them to England till the hour they were 
placed in the Railway trucks at Liver- 
pool ; whether he can now state (sup- 
posing they came in the ship Quebec, from 
Canada, as he informed the House on 
the 24th), what has become of the rest of 
the cargo; and, whether he will direct 
the Government veterinary inspector 
and the chief of police at Liverpool and, 
if necessary, at Birkenhead, to supply 
the authorities of Cambridgeshire with 
all the information they have been able, 
or may hereafter be able, to obtain ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, we are now in 
possession of full information on this 
subject. These 101 bullocks . formed 
part of two cargoes landed from Canada 
on the Yth and 12th of April. They 
were passed healthy by our Inspector on 
landing, and again by the Market In- 
spector, when they were exposed for sale 
in Stanley Market on the 14th, having 
been in a lair adjoining the market 
during the interval between their land- 
ing and exposurein the market. These 
101 bullocks were sent to Cambridgeshire, 
and on the 17th of April foot-and-mouth 
disease appeared among them. Fifty- 
one of them went to Wimpole, and 50 
were slaughtered at Cambridge. The 
rest of the two cargoes were distributed 
| to various towns, and no outbreak has 
| been reported among them. Thus this 
| information accounts for the whole of 

both cargoes, and I shall be happy to fur- 
nish all or any part of it to the Cam- 
bridgeshire local authorities, if they 
' think it would be useful to them. 
| Mr. HICKS asked whether the lair 
'in which those cattle were kept, from 
| the time of their landing to the 14th of 
April, was at any time used for keeping 
|eattle brought to this country for im- 
| mediate slaughter ? 

| Mr. DODSON: The hon. Member 
must be aware that cattle from countries 
from which there is free admission— 
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Canada, for example—are not landed 
at the same places as cattle that come 
from other countries, and are to be 
slaughtered. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—KILMEEN ELECTORAL 
DIVISION, KANTURK UNION. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the successful 
National candidate for the Kilmeen 
Division of the Kanturk Union, at the 
recent Poor Law election, has received 
a letter from Mrs. Smith, of Blossom- 
fort, stating that she was obliged to 
break her promise to vote for him in 
consequence of receiving two letters 
from her landlord, Mr. Richard Long- 
field, Justice of the Peace and Deputy 
Lieutenant, directing her to vote for his 
opponent, a rent-warner on a neighbour- 
ing estate, who himself presented to her 
the second letter from Mr. Longfield; 
whether he is aware that a Mr. Horgan, 
who remained neutral in the same con- 
test, notwithstanding a letter from Mr. 
Longfield directing him to support his 
candidate, was afterwards requested by 
Mr. Longfield to return his letter, and, 
on his replying that he had mislaid it, 
was informed that his services as game- 
keeper in Mr. Longfield’s service were 
dispensed with until the letter should be 
returned; whether there is any legal 
remedy for intimidation of this descrip- 
tion; and, whether Mr. Longfield’s con- 
duct will be brought to the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The facts ap- 
pear to be that Mr. Longfield, junior, 
son of the gentleman mentioned in the 
Question, wrote two letters to Mrs. 
Smith, asking her to vote for the candi- 
date whom he considered the more fit- 
ting of the two. This candidate was not, 
as stated, a rent-warner on a neighbour- 
ing estate; but his opponent, the suc- 
cessful candidate, did occupy such a 
position. Mrs. Smith emphatically de- 
nies that, in writing to the latter, she 
gave him the slightest grounds for say- 
ing that she was in any way intimidated 
by Mr. Longfield’s letters. With regard 
to the case of Horgan, I am informed 
that Mr. Longfield, junior, wrote to him 
also on behalf of the same candidate, 
and that hearing, subsequently, that his 
letter was misrepresented, as conveying 
a threat, he asked Horgan to return it 
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in order that he might see how it was 
open to such a construction. Horgan 
did not comply with the request, but he 
did not allege that he had mislaid the 
letter. Nothing was said to him about 
his being dismissed if he did not re- 
turnit. His dismissal had no connec- 
tion with this matter, but was on ac- 
count of ‘‘extreme carelessness and 
neglect’? of his duties as gamekeeper 
and bog ranger—on account of which 
he had been warned long before the 
election took place. He did not think 
there had been any intimidation for 
which there was a legal remedy, nor did 
he think that Mr. Longfield’s conduct 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider 
the advisability of introducing a Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill in reference to Poor 
Law Elections ? 


[No reply. ] 


PUBLIC HEALTH—DEATHS FROM 
CHARBON. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
frequent deaths among the men in one of 
the tan yards in Bermondsey, from a dis- 
ease affecting cattle in foreign countries, 
called ‘‘charbon,’”’ and which is inocu- 
lated upon persons handling the hides 
of animals which were affected with 
the disease which is very fatal to human 
beings ; and, as the families of the men 
so dying have been unable to obtain 
compensation under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, if he will make such in- 
quiries as will enable them to make 
better provision for the safety of the 
men working in these yards; and, if 
possible, to ensure some compensation 
to their families on their death ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We have 
not failed to observe the occurrence of 
anthrax or charbon among persons en- 
gaged in the hide and skin trades of 
Bermondsey, and have caused inquiry 
to be made by one of our Medical 
Inspectors—the Inspector who recently 
investigated the same disease as it 
occurred among wool sorters in and 
about Bradford. In all, during the past 
11 years, between 40 and 50 cases of 
anthrax, about a quarter of them fatal, 
are known to have occurred in the Me- 
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tropolis among persons thus engaged, 
about half this number of cases and of 
deaths having occurred during the last 
two years. They have not been restricted 
to one single tanyard. A Report on the 
subject has been presented to Parlia- 
ment, and will soon be in the hands of 
Members. The more recent aspects of 
the matter, however, are now being 
inquired into. Pending this inquiry, it 
would be premature to consider whether 
the Employers’ Liability Act should be 
extended to meet cases of persons dying 
from the disease referred to, so as to 
give compensation to their families. 


THE COINAGE—MINT CHARGES 
ABROAD. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as Master of 
the Mint, If his deputy has prepared a 
paper showing the mintage charge on 
the coinage of other countries; and, if 
he will make of it a Parliamentary 
Paper ; and, if there are at the Mint cal- 
culations showing the average cost of 
coining (apart from metal) a single coin 
of each denomination ; and, if he will 
give a Return showing that, or, failing 
that, the average cost (apart from metal) 
of coining one coin ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): A table has 
been prepared at the Mint, showing the 
Mint charges levied in the principal 
countries of Europe, and was printed in 
the Journal of the Institute of Bankers 
for the 19th of March, 1884. I will lay 
it on the Table as a Parliamentary 
Paper. It is impossible to form any 
trustworthy estimate of the cost of coin- 
ing individual pieces of each denomina- 
tion, as the average cost of the coins 
struck each year depends entirely upon 
the amount of coinage executed. Butif 
my hon. Friend will peruse the valuable 
Joint Report of Mr. Graham, the late 
Master of the Mint, and Colonel Smith, 
the late Master of the Calcutta Mint, 
which was a Parliamentary Paper of 
1869, No. 285, he will find the fullest 
information on this subject, and in 
the calculation then made the present 
Deputy Master concurs. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)-- 
KHARTOUM. 

Str JOHN HAY asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Whether communications have been 
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opened with Khartoum by way of Mas- 
sowah; and, whether the negotiations 
with King Johannes for the relief of 
General Gordon are progressing favour- 
ably ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; communications have not been 
opened with Khartoum by Massowah. 
No reports have yet been received of the 
progress of the negotiations referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Member. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 


Mr. DUCKEHAM asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther a quarantine of ninety days will be 
adopted for store animals from scheduled 
Foreign Countries as now enforced by the 
United States, Canada, and Australia 
for store animals from thisCountry; and, 
if not, whether he will state the quaran- 
tine it is proposed to enforce ? 

Mr. DODSON: Quarantine must be 
regulated in each case according to the 
disease to be provided against, and to 
the circumstances of each case. The 
countries referred to in the Question 
direct their quarantine specially against 
infected countries. The quarantine we 
are thinking of is one to be adopted as 
an extra precaution, applicable to speci- 
fied regions concerning the soundness 
and security of which we have distinct 
and positive assurance. 


GOVERNMENT ASSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES ACT, 1882—INSURANCES 
UNDER THE NEW TABLES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Post- 
master General, When insurances and 
annuities under the new tables framed 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Assurance and Annuities Act of 1882 
will be ready for issue ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, the 
tables had been prepared, and he hoped 
that a scheme would be brought into 
operation early in June. 


A MINISTER FOR SCOTLAND—LEGIS. 
LATION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When he proposes to introduce 
the 9 to establish a Minister for Scot- 
land 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): In consequence of the state 








of Business in this House, it is proposed 
to introduce this Bill in the House of 
Lords, and this will be done on an early 
day. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK — THE 
VISITORS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can now name the visitors who 
will hold the promised special visitation 
at Queen’s College, Cork; and, if the 
College authorities will be instructed to 
furnish the students appealing against 
the decision of the Oollege Council with 
copies of the evidence obtained against 
them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I understand 
that most probably the Court of Visitors, 
which will sit on the 15th of this month, 
will be composed of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, His Grace the Duke of 
Leinster, Dr. Moore, President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Mr. 
Wheeler, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. The Government have 
no authority to give any instructions as 
to the course which the investigation 
may take. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY AND 
QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND)—CON- 
STITUTION OF THE COMMISSION. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is able to inform 
the House as to the composition of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the working of the Royal University 
and Queen’s Colleges in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : We are getting 
along as fast as possible. We are 
promised the services of three gentle- 
men out of five who have been named, 
and we hope to secure the services of 
two others in a few days. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman finally decided whether a 
Member of this House will be asked to 
serve ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; it has 
been decided no Member of this House 
will be asked to serve. Perhaps hon. 
Gentlemen will keep their minds open 
until they hear the names. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
THE CAPTIVES AT SINKAT. 

Mr. A. ROSS asked the Under Secre- 

tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
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ther the women and children captured 
by Osman Digna at Sinkat have been 
rescued from slavery; and, if not, whe- 
ther the Government are still continuing 
their efforts to attain that object; and, 
whether any Papers on the subject will 
be shortly laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The authorities have received instruc- 
tions to do all they can in this matter. 
At the same time, I cannot give any 
great hopes as to the result. The hon. 
Member will find what has passed on 
the subject in the Papers just laid before 
Parliament. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—THE DAIRIES, &c. ORDER, 1879 
—REGISTRATION OF COWHOUSES. 
Mr. CLARE READ asked Mr. Chan- 

cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 

ther a bond fide farmer, who sells milk 
and keeps cows in an urban sanitary 
district is compelled to register his cow- 
houses, &c. under the Dairies, Cow- 

sheds, and Milkshops Order of 1879; 

and, if so, whether he is exempt from 

such registration if, although selling 
milk within the said district, his cow- 
sheds happen to be outside it? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the local authority 
under the Order, or, rather, under the 
Act of 1878, is the Quarter Session in a 
county, the Town Councilin a municipal 
borough. The registration which each 
local authority is to require and enforce 
is a registration not of premises, but of 
persons carrying on, in the district of 
the local authority, the trade of cow- 
keepers, dairymen, or purveyors of milk. 
A bond fide farmer who carries on this 
trade is to be registered in the same 
way as anyone else. The district in 
which the trade is carried on is, as I am 
advised, the district in which the prin- 
cipal or central seat of the trade is 
situated, not every district in which 
any portion of the milk is distributed. 


EGYPT — ENGAGEMENTS OF THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT (DESPATCH, 
19Tx SEPTEMBER, 1879). 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, With 
reference to his statement that the 
covenants under which this Country has 
been acting in Egypt were not made 
by the present Government, and to 
the Correspondence “ Egypt, No. 11” 
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(Despatch No. 1, paragraph 3), just pre- 
sented to Parliament as an explanation 
of the above statement, whether the 
paragraph in question, which states 
that Lord Salisbury, in a conversation 
with M. Waddington, agreed ‘‘ that the 
Native Government should receive our 
earnest support,’ is the only statement 
that can be construed into a covenant 
justifying the acts of the present Govern- 
ment in the Soudan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the only 
passage, in terms that I have ever cited 
or referred to in this House, was a 
passage in a despatch that is now laid 
on the Table of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I must, however, guard myself 
against being supposed to mean that 
that is the only engagement that has 
been entered-into. I consider that an 
engagement has been constituted and 
contracted by the proceedings connected 
with the dethronement of the late 
Khedive, and the establishment of a 
furmer Khedive. But perhaps I cannot 
better or more fairly explain the matter 
than by quoting the passage, which has 
now become historical, from the speech 
of Lord Salisbury, delivered in the 
TIouse of Lords on the 15th May, 1882. 
The noble Lord is reported to have used 
these words— 

“ With respect to Egypt itself, it appears to me 
that Her Majesty’s Government, both by the en- 
gagements which they themselves have entered 
into, and by the engagements which they have 
necessarily inherited from their Predecessors, are 
bound to give their support to the present Viceroy 
of Egypt, so long as his Government is in accord- 
ance with the principles which they approve. 
They are bound to give him that support, not 
merely as a matter of sentiment, not merely in 
words or in notes, but in something stronger 
if the need should arise.’’—(3 Hansard, {269] 
651.) 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: In 
reference to the answer of the Prime 
Minister, I would ask him, Whether his 
attention has been called to Despatch 
No. 8, Egypt 11—Lord Granville to 
Mr. Malet, dated March 3, 1881—in 
which these words occur— 

‘England and France are disposed to give to 
the present Khedive all their support, and the 
British and French Agents are to concert 
measures for the purpose ;”” 
and, further, to Despatch No. 4, Lord 
Granville to Mr. Malet, dated March 7, 
1881— 

“The policy laid down in this Despatch (re- 
ferring to Despatch No. 2) is that which you 
have hitherto recommended and pursued, with 





the - tire approbation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mont ;"” 

and I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, taking into consideration these 
two despatches, whether they constitute 
a covenant, and whether this covenant 
was not entered into by Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will, without 
taking any objection to the words quoted 
in the Question of the hon. Member, say 
that the words used by Lord Salisbury 
in speaking of the engagement into 
which the present Government have en- 
tered, correctly stated the circumstances 
of the case. No doubt, in the develop- 
ment of the Egyptian Question, Her 
Majesty’s Government had occasion to 
apply to new circumstances, as they 
emerged, the principles by which they 
thought themselves bound to act under 
the covenants which they found existing 
when they entered Office. 

Mr. GORST : I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a Question, of which, if 
he cannot answer now, I will give him 
Notice—namely, Whether the engage- 
ment earnestly to support the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive, which was entered 
into by the late Government on the 19th 
September, 1879, or a similar engage- 
ment which was entered into by the 
present Government on the 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1881, and the 3rd March, 1861— 
whether those engagements were ever 
communicated, either by the. late or the 
present Government, to the Sultan of 
Turkey ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and it 
would be very difficult for me to say 
from memory. I think perhaps the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had better give 
Notice of the Question. 

Mr. GORST: I will repeat it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I wish 
to ask the Prime Minister, Whether he 
considers himself and the Government, 
under the documents which have been 
laid on the Table of the House, as being 
under a pledge to support the dynasty, 
as well as the person and the Govern- 
ment, of the Khedive ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a Ques- 
tion which hardly admits of being an- 
swered within the usual limits. But 
perhaps the hon. and learned Member 
will give Notice of it, and I will then 
answer it. 
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EGYPT—THE PROPOSED CON- 
FERENCE. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is true that negotiations 
are in progress for the assembly of a 
Conference on Egyptian Affairs; and, 
if so, what are the matters which it is 
proposed to submit to the Conference ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will endeavour 
to answer the Question as exactly as I 
can. Her Majesty’s Government have 
proposed a Conference to the Powers 
upon certain Egyptian affairs. That 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been accepted by the Powers. In 
fully accepting that Conference in prin- 
ciple, the French Government has ex- 
pressed a desire—I do not understand it 
to be a condition of the assent—but the 
French Government has expressed a 
desire that there should be some pre- 
liminary communications, some commu- 
nications before the Conference actually 
meets, between the French and English 
Governments. M. Waddington having 
just returned from Paris, these commu- 
nications will immediately take place, 
or, perhaps, even now for all I know 
may be taking place. Turkey, which 
has a distinct position, has been invited 
to join the Conference, but no answer 
has as yet been received from Turkey, 
and the distance of Constantinople would 
require a little more time than in the 
case of most other capitals. With re- 
gard to the purpose of the Conference, 
it is on the financial situation of Egypt, 
which, as I think, has been intimated in 
general terms on some recent occasions 
by myself, has required attention, and 
from that attention the Law of Liquida- 
tion cannot be excluded. I think I 
cannot do better than to read to the 
House the passage—the actual terms— 
in which that subject has been submitted 
to the Powers— 


“Tt appears to Her Majesty’s Government that 
to meet the charges necessary for the peace and 
good government of the country, and to fulfil the 
engagements already incurred by the Egyptian 
Exchequer, some change in the Law of Liqui- 
dation is required. Her Majesty’s Government 
would therefore propose that a Conference 
should meet in London or at Constantinople to 
determine whether such a change is necessary ; 
and what should be its exact nature.” —[Egypt, 
No. 17 (1884), p. 1.] 


I think I need only add that, with re- 
gard to the place of the Conference which 
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is thus proposed to be either in London 
or at Constantinople, no decision has as 
yet been arrived at. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I beg 
to ask the Prime Minister, if he can state 
without inconvenience whether the Con- 
ference will be called upon to consider 
any question but that of Egyptian 
finance, or whether it will embrace the 
wider scope of the whole Egyptian 
Question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The invitation, 
Sir, is limited to the subject of finance. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask, have any communications 
been exchanged between the Govern. 
ments of France and England as to the 
possibility of the participation of the 
French Government in the occupation or 
administration of Egypt? - 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing has 
come to our knowledge of any communi- 
eation from the French Government 
which refers to that subject. 

Mr. BOURKE: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether any 
Papers on this subject will be laid before 
Parliament in the next few days, because 
it is possible, when the House becomes 
acquainted with these Papers, it may 
wish to express an opinion upon the 
subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. The 
right hon. Gentleman has had consider- 
able experience in the Foreign Office, 
and I am bound to say I think from that 
he must know it would be an entire 
deviation from precedent, that when Her 
Majesty’s Government are inviting the 
Powers of Europe to meet and to con- 
sider a partioular subject, they should, 
before the Powers have considered it, 
produce Papers relating to that meeting. 

Mr. BOURKE: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether, in the case of 
the very important Congress held at 
Berlin, it is not a fact that when the an- 
nouncement of the Congress was made 
to this House, despatches were imme- 
diately laid on the Table, stating the 
basis upon which the Conference would 
meet, thus enabling the House to form 
an opinion as to the engagements the 
Government were about to undertake ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that any Papers were laid upon the 
Table which, in the slightest degree, 
affected to indicate what were to be the 
deliberations or proceedings of that Con- 
gress. 
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Mr. BOURKE: The basis of the 
Congress. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, with regard 
to the basis of the Congress of Berlin. 
Well, with regard to the basis of this 
Conference, I think I have stated the 
basis upon which it has been proposed 
by us. At the same time, if the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes to have that put 
in another form, probably, he will puta 
Question on a future day. In the Con- 
gress of Berlin there were most impor- 
tant preliminary objects of controversy, 
and very important military measures to 
be adopted by the Executive Government 
of the country, which made it necessary 
that these should be the subject of 
communication to Parliament. But that 
was very different indeed from the pre- 
sent case. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the Conference would be limited to the 
subject of finance. Are we to under- 
stand that the subject of finance will be 
limited by the terms of the paragraph 
which the Prime Minister has read to 
the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have read the 
invitation, and I presume that the 
Powers, having accepted the invitation, 
the subject of the Conference will be 
limited accordingly. It is quite evident 
that if any question of an extension 
should arise, that must be an entirely 
new question, totally detached from any- 
thing that has hitherto taken place. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 

RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he is now abie to state to the House 
when the Government intend to send an 
— for the relief of General Gor- 

on? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have nothing 
further to say. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS: With 
reference to the despatches just placed in 
our hands about General Gordon, I wish 
to ask, if the Government are in posses- 
sion of the text of a telegram from Gene- 
ral Gordon to Sir Evelyn Baring, which 
does not appear in the Papers on the 
Table ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
give Notice of that Question, as it relates 
to Papers only presented this afternoon. 
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Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Will the Prime Minister allow me to ask 
a Question which very seriously affects 
the accuracy of information given to this 
House some days ago by him? I asked 
the Prime Minister about the condition 
of General Gordon on the 24th of April, 
as to whether the fall of Berber would 
not increase the peril of General Gordon; 
and the Prime Minister informed the 
House that, according to all the informa- 
tion in his possession, there would be no 
essential change in the position of Khar- 
toum. I want to ask the right hon. 
in consequence of the change at Berber. 
Gentleman, whether his attention has 
been drawn to a despatch of Sir Evelyn 
Baring, dated the 20th of April, and 
received on the 20th of April, in which 
the following passage occurs :— 


“Unless some prospect of help can be held 
out to Hassan Khalifa, there is some risk that 
he will be thrown into the arms of the rebels. 
This would seriously affect Gordon’s position.” 
—[(Egypt, No. 13 (1884), p. 13.] 


I wish to ask the Prime Minister, how 
he could possibly have given the answer 
he did with that information in his pos- 
session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : The information 
communicated by Sir Evelyn Baring is 
completely in my recollection, and was 
in my recollection, I believe, at the time 
I spoke in this House, and was to be 
taken and considered by the Government 
in connection with all the other informa- 
tion the Government then possessed. 
That being so, my opinion, and, I be- 
lieve, the opinion of my Colleagues, was, 
as I stated, that the fall of Berber—I do 
not know that I used the word “ fall””— 
whatever might take place in Berber 
would make no essential change in the 
position of Khartoum. I do not doubt 
at all that the fall of Berber, affectin 
one of the routes of Khartoum, woul 
affect Khartoum unfavourably rather 
than otherwise; but our opinion was, 
and is, that it would make nothing ap- 
proaching to an essential change in the 
position of security of General Gordon. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
So that the House is to understand that 
the deliberately expressed opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Envoy is absolutely and 
utterly worthless ? 


Mr. GuapstTone dissented. 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS : It makes 
no difference how long the Egyptian 
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Papers have been in our hands; they 
have been in the hands of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) for some time. What I want 
to know is, whether we have got all the 
despatches from General Gordon to Sir 
Evelyn Baring? If the noble Lord 
cannot answer, I will give Notice for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
would ask, whether theinformation which 
induces the Government to think that 
Khartoum is not in greater peril in 
consequence of the fall of Berber is to be 
be found in the despatch of the Governor 
of Berber, dated April 23, in which he 
says—‘‘If Berber falls, there will no 
longer be any hope of the Soudan ?”’ 


[No reply. ] 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish to ask, whe- 
ther the Government still adhere to the 


opinion which they expressed on April. 


21 last, that the position of General 
Gordon at Khartoum was one of com- 
plete security ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I adhere to the 


opinion I have given in this House more | 


than once—that there is no military 
danger at the present moment beset- 
ting Khartoum, subject to the reserva- 
tion, the only reservation, the single 
reservation, that our intelligence from 
Khartoum only comes down to certain 
dates. 

Mr. WILLIS: I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether the 
time has come when the Government 
may properly take steps for the purpose 
of putting an end to the mission of Ge- 
neral Gordon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
Question of my hon. and learned Friend, 
what I have to say is, that I am not, at 
present, in a condition to give any full 
answer to-day, for a simple reason which 
I will explain. My hon. and learned 
Friend is aware that General Gordon 
was sent to the Soudan—went to. the 
Soudan upon a mission which involved 
the use only of pacific means, and that 
the first accounts which came from Ge- 
neral Gordon were of a very encouraging 
character. Unquestionably, I admit 
that subsequent accounts have tended to 
throw doubt upon the prospect of ac- 
complishing the objects of his mission 
by pacific means. But on that subject 
we some time ago addressed communi- 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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cations to General Gordon which we 
think will materially enlarge our infor- 
mation with respect to his views of any 
prospect he may entertain of accom- 
plishing that pacific mission. Until we 
receive the replies to these communica- 
tions I shall not be in a position to 
answer the Question. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Are these 
communications in the Papers? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
If the noble Lord will only examine the 
Papers, they will answer a great many 
Questions which have been asked. 


PARLIAMENT—THE “COUNT OUT” 
ON TUESDAY. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the simul- 
taneous withdrawal from the House, on 
Tuesday last, of all the Liberal Mem- 
bers except two, when thirty-five Con- 
servative Members were present, was by 
Ministerial arrangement ; and, whether, 
to avoid for the future the repeated 
counts-out on Tuesday Evening Sittings, 
he will arrange for the attendance of 
some Members of the Government to as- 
sist in keeping a quorum ? 

Mr. MAC IVER: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, at the same time, 
what has become of the Commercial 
Treaty between Portugal and Spain ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
Question of the right hon. and gallant 
Baronet, what I have to say is, to give 
an assurance that there was no arrange- 
ment whatever made by the Government 
with regard to the withdrawal of Mem- 
bers from the House. If there was such 
a process, so far as I know, it would be 
entirely spontaneous, and be suggested 
by the nature of the case. With regard 
to the ‘‘Counts-out’’ on Tuesday even- 
ings, I should say that there may be 
special circumstances when, if a Motion 
were in danger, it would be the duty of 
the Government to attempt to secure, 
even on Tuesday evenings, the making 
of a House; but I certainly could not 
undertake the additional responsibility, 
which would be handed down, like 
Egyptian engagements, to our Succes- 
sors in Office; and I do not think it 
would be fair to impose such an obli- 
gation upon the Members of any’ Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. MAC IVER: I will ask the 
Question on Thursday. 
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IMPERIAL AND LOCAL TAXATION— 
THE INCOME TAX—THE DEBATE 
OF FRIDAY, APRIL 25—PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr: J.G. HUBBARD: I must ask 
the indulgence of the House while I 
refer to a matter which concerns my 
personal character and honour as a Mem- 
ber of this House. In the animated 
speech of the Prime Minister on Friday 
evening last, he charged me with having 
intentionally used the vowels AE IO U, 
in referring to the different heads of the 
Income Tax Schedule, instead of the 
letters A B C D and E, in order to avoid 
disclosing that my scheme of adjustment 
would effect a further burthening of 
Schedule A; because, on the previous 
day, I had secured’ the support of the 
landed interest in this House. He 
said he thought it would have been 
better had I used the five letters of the 
Schedule and not gone to the five vowels, 
‘in order to obscure the operation of the 
plan.” Now, Sir, I need hardly say 
that the imputation of purposely avoid- 
ing the disclosure of any of the con- 
sequences of my plan involves a charge 
of untruthfulness, hurtful to myself, 
offensive to my constituents, injurious to 
this House, of which I have the honour 
to be a Member, and damaging to. the 
cause which I have espoused, and for 
which I have laboured, however im- 
perfectly, with absolute truthfulness of 
purpose. I defer to a fitting oppor- 
tunity the exposition of the fate of 
Schedule A; but I do not delay my ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman to do 
me justice. He has known me and I 
have known him longer than any person 
in this House, and I ask him to withdraw 
unreservedly the charge he has made 
against me, which from his lips has pro- 
ceeded to the five divisions of the globe, 
and which is altogether undeserved. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am extremely 
sorry if my right hon. Friend thought 
that there dropped from me any words 
which could possibly constitute a charge 
against his veracity, and that no oppor- 
tunity was given me, by his appeal to 


‘ me at the time, of withdrawing any 


such words. I am glad to think that, 
at any rate, the charge could not have 
been a very obvious one, when it is now 
six days since the debate before he has 
made it the subject of complaint in the 
way of any public or other reference. If 
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he had stated it to me in private, I would 
not have waited this appeal in the 
House, but would have myself stated to 
the House that I should regard, with 
the strongest disapprobation, the con- 
duct of any man, and especially my own 
conduct, if I were capable of making 
any imputation on the veracity of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The utmost that 
I ever charged my right hon. Friend 
with, if I ever did charge him with any- 
thing, was this—that he had not made 
it his care to put forward into the most 
prominent position what I considered 
to be the real points of his case. I beg 
my right hon. Friend to accept from me 
the expression of great regret if I have 
used words conveying the impression he 
has described ; for, in my opinion, there 
is no man in this House who less re- 
quires to defend his honésty, or his pub- 
lic or private character, in this or in any 
other respect than my right hon. Friend 
himself, and most happy should I have 
been in private to lay this explanation 
before him instead of waiting for his 
appeal. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. , 
Mr. HENEAGE ‘asked, when the 
Government intended to proceed with 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: There will be no 
opportunity of going forward with that 
subject to-night; but the Government 
are very anxious to bring this and some 
other matters to an early conclusion, and 
to expedite the Business of the House. 
For this reason, I shall have to-morrow 
to make a further proposal to the House 
on the subject of Morning Sittings. 
Complaint has been made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), and by others, that no 
opportunity is given of deciding the 
question of Morning Sittings, at a 
proper time, and that the practice of 
deciding them one by one, at a late hour 
of the evening, is not always satisfactory 
and sufficient. Therefore, I propose to 
meet his views, and to move to-morrow 
that until the end of June, the House 
shall meet on Tuesdays and Fridays at 
2 o’clock, and I trust the judgment of 
the House on the subject will then be 
fairly taken. One of the prime objects 
we have in view is to take the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill, to which my 
hon. Friend refers. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Will there be a Morning Sitting to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We shall not ask 
for a Morning Sitting to-morrow. The 
proposal will be made before the Orders 
of the Day. We shall take the Oon- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill if pos- 
sible to-morrow. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman to give 
facilities for making a House on Tuesday 
night for the discussion of the Motion in 
regard to Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, with regard to which 
both sides of the House take a great 
interest. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
the Member for Stoke need be under no 
apprehension. It is certain that when 
that Motion comes on there will be a 
House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall oppose the Motion to 
take Morning Sittings. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Would 
the Prime Minister inform the House, 
whether his Motion will also include 
the proposal that all Select Committees, 
all Private Committees, and all Grand 
Committees are to suspend their Sittings 
at 2 o’clock on Tuesdays and Fridays? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No proposal will 
be made on that subject. The ordinary 
Rules will remain in force. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: In what 
shape does the Prime Minister propose 
to bring forward the Motion to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The only pre- 
cedent is that of the course adopted by 
Mr. Disraeli, in 1867, who moved that 
until the end of June, the House should 


meet at 2 o’clock on Tuesdays and Fri- | 


days. My Motion will come before the 
Orders of the Day in accordance with 
that precedent. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
What was the date when that Motion 
was made ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was made on 
a late day in May, instead of an early 
day as we propose. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CHOLERA. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he has received any in- 
telligence of the arrival of a troopship 


at Portsmouth, with cases of cholera on 
board ? 
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Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No details have reached me on this 
subject; but I hope to receive them 
soon. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Has 
there been any case of cholera landed ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Has 
the President of the Local Government 
Board any information on the subject ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve there have been no cases on shore 
since the ship arrived at Portsmouth ; 
but I cannot speak certainly with re- 
gard toit. The arrival of the ship was 
the subject of discussion in advance be- 
tween the War Office and the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and rules were laid 
down as to the procedure which was to 
be followed with regard to the ship. It 
was ordered to come in flying the yellow 
flag, and was to be anchored at a special 
point. That was done, and no one was 
allowed to land until there was pro- 
nounced to be no danger of infection. 


EGYPT—THE TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay on the 
Table the telegram of General Gordon, 
referred to in the last despatch of Sir 
Evelyn Baring, dated the 8th of April, 
in which he states ‘‘General Gordon 
evidently think he is to be abandoned, 
and is very indignant ?”’ 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that the telegrams pre- 
sented, in the Blue Book, which came 
down to a very late date, were simply 
those portions of telegrams sent by Sir 
Evelyn Baring to the Foreign Office. 
The full telegram of General Gordon 
referred to, had not, as far as he knew, 
been received by the Foreign Office. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
whether the full text of the telegram 
could not be given, now that Sir Evelyn 
Baring was in England ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE 
said, that the hon. Member would see 
that, in accordance with the undertaking 
that was given, the telegrams presented 
were simply those portions of the tele- 
grams received by Sir Evelyn Baring 
from General Gordon which Sir Evelyn 
Baring had transmitted to the Foreign 
Office. They fully stated what had oc- 
curred. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—[Br1 119.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Trevelyan, The Lord Advocate.) 
COMMITTEE. [SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming proceedings 
upon going into Committee. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor), 
who had an Amendment on the Paper, 
to the effect ‘That this House will, 
upon this day six months, resolve itself 
into the said Committee,’ said, he did 
not intend persevering with the Notice of 
Motion standing in his name; but he 
desired in the most emphatic manner to 
enter his protest against the measure. 
After referring to some of the anomalies 
that would be created by the Bill, if it 
passed—such, for instance, as that of a 
freeholder of the Borough of Hackney 
continuing to give his vote for the County 
of Middlesex—he maintained that in 
dealing with this question the House 
ought to have a complete measure before 
it. It ought not to bea piecemeal Reform, 
and he objected to this measure on the 
ground that it was a ‘‘ bit by bit” Re- 
form. It dealt very partially with one 
branch of the subject only, and it did 
not attempt to grapple with those ano- 
malies which had been pointed out by 
his noble Friend the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners). 
The anomalies complained of would be 
very much increased by this Bill. The 
House was told by the Prime Minister 
that he proposed early next Session to 
bring forward the complement of the 
Bill. He had said that the Bill which 
would be brought in would repress all 
those anomalies in their representation, 
and that it would make the measure a 
eompleteone. He(Mr.R. N. Fowler) could 
not, however, understand why the prece- 
dents of 1832 and 1867 were not followed in 
dealing with this Bill. Why had the House 
not a complete measure before it? The 
right hon. Gentleman promised the com- 
plementary measure next February ; but 
what security had the House that the 
right hon. Gentleman might be able 
to fulfil his pledge? A variety of 
causes might occur between this time 
and next February to prevent its fulfil- 
ment. There were certain contingencies 
attached to life itself of which they 
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did not wish to think; there were 
foreign complications and numberless 
other events. They knew that the Prime 
Minister, very much to their regret, had 
been absent from the House recently 
owing to ill-health; and he might not 
be able, when the occasion arrived, to 
be present in the House to carry the 
Bill. It was on grounds such as these, 
therefore, that he wished to enter his 
protest against the bringing in of a 
partial Bill, and one which dealt with 
only one branch of the question. In 
addition to the reasons he had given, he 
ventured to take exception to the time 
at which the Bill had been brought for- 
ward. He greatly feared that if the 
Bill passed into law the Government 
would take advantage of that circum- 
stance, and of the strength which it 
might give them in certain counties to 
dissolve Parliament. The country would 
then be appealed to on the present Bill, - 
and without an opportunity having been 
given to consider the whole meastre. 
Having regard to the present borough 
representation, and to the fact that 
several county seats might be gained 
under the new Bill, it was clear that it 
would be to the advantage of the Liberal 
Party to go to the country at an early 
date on this question. This seemed to 
be a dodge of the Birmingham caucus. 
If such a course were pursued, it would 
be unworthy of a great Government like 
the present. He regretted not to see the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Holms) in his place. His hon. Friend, 
some years ago, published an article in 
which he recommended that five years, 
instead of seven, should be the duration 
of Parliament. In thisconnection he (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) wished to point out that, 
shortly after those viewswere propounded, 
theright hon. Gentleman atthe head ofthe 
Government came into Office, and he se- 
lected the hon. Gentleman,and madehima 
Member of theGovernment. Hethought, 
therefore, he would not be far wrong 
were he to assume that the views of the 
hon. Member for Hackney were not 
altogether disagreeable to the Prime 
Minister. The present Parliament had 
now existed for more than four years, 
and were the views of his hon. Friend 
to be carried out they would naturally 
look for a Dissolution at the close of the 
present Session. He maintained, there- 
fore, that this was not only an attempt 
to force the Bill through a moribund 
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Parliament, but an attempt to foist the 
Bill on the country without allowing it 
to judge of the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade evinced some curiosity about a 
speech which Lord Salisbury delivered 
when, on a recent occasion, he dined at 
the Mansion House. What Lord Salis- 
bury said on that occasion was said in 
and he should be guilty of a 
reach of trust were he to tell the House 
what was then said by the noble Mar- 
quess. He had, however, no objection 
to tell the right hon. Gentleman what 
he himself said on that occasion. It was 
that it seemed to him that Her Majesty’s 
Government, in bringing in this Bill, 
had taken for their motto— 
“Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.”’ 
That was the motto of the Government 
in regard to this Bill, and he pressed 
earnestly upon the noble Marquess to 
use his influence with that Assembly, of 
which he was a distinguished ornament, 
to give the country an opportunity of 
judging of this Bill. He knew that 
course was not popular with hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The hon. Member for 
Leeds, in a speech to his constituents, 
announced that the Government would 
not dissolve until they had passed all 
their measures. Considering the large 
number of measures of which Notice 
had been given, he considered the state- 
ment a somewhat extraordinary one. It 
certainly seemed to him that in a great 
change of this kind—the greatest change 
in our Constitution, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that had 
taken place since the Revolution of 
1688—the country ought to be consulted. 
One of the leading Members of the Go- 
vernment had told the House that the 
passing of this measure would amount to a 
revolution. (He Mr. R. N. Fowler) cer- 
tainly thought thatin such acase they were 
not asking too much that the country 
should beconsulted. Hon. Membersoppo- 
sitesaid the country was with them in this 
matter. If that were so, why should they 
fear to face the country? Members on 
the Opposition side of the House were 
greatly desirous that an appeal should be 
made to the country. But hon. Gentle- 
" men opposite, who persisted in saying 
they were sure of the verdict, yet shrunk 
from the opportunity of inviting it. Now, 
he would ask the House and the country 
to judge which Party had confidence in 
the country—those who earnestly sought 
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an appeal to its decision, or those who 
shrank from it? He would remind the 
House that both the preceding great 
measures of reform had been brought 
in early in the existence of the Parlia- 
ment of the time. In the case of the 
Bill of 1831, Parliament had only met 
in the preceding year, while as to the 
Bill of 1867, the question of Reform 
had been brought up shortly after a 
Dissolution. The Parliament was elected 
in 1865, and in the following Session of 
1866, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had brought in his Bill. Therefore, the 
country had had the question of Reform 
before it on both occasions. The present 
Bill, on the contrary, had been brought 
in at the close of a Parliament. It was 
true that they had been told by the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) that it was the best Parliament 
that ever met at Westminster; but he 
doubted whether the opinion of the more 
experienced Members of the House would 
be similar. He hoped that before this 
great change was made they would be 
given the opportunity of knowing what 
was the opinion of the country. They 
would recollect that in 1868 the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had brought 
in a suspensory Bill relating to the Irish 
Church which, after passing that House, 
had been rejected in the other House. 
The country had then been appealed to, 
and had decided in favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman, upon which the other 
House had given way. Similarly, he 
thought that if the country proved to 
be in favour of this Bill the other House 
should give way. He maintained that 
this measure ought not to be forced 
through the House when the country 
had not been consulted upon it. He 
thought that everyone must admit that 
at the last Dissolution this measure had 
not been a very prominent. one before 
the constituencies. They had had the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite impeach- 
ing the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in 
Afghanistan, at the Cape, and every- 
where; but there had been no question 
of a redistribution of that House. At 
that time they had not been aware what 
the Government might be ; some people 
had thought that the noble Marquess, 
who was then Leader of the Opposition, 
would be at the head of the Government, 
and the Liberal Party had received a 
large amount of votes from those who 
thought that the noble Marquess was 4 
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man of great moderation. He objected 
to this Bill being rushed through a Par- 
liament in its fifth year, without an ap- 
peal to the country, and he wished to 
make his humble protest against the 
course which had been pursued. He 
had placed his Motion on the Paper in 
order to have the opportunity of address- 
ing a few words to the House on the 
subject, and, having gained that ob- 
ject, he did not propose to press it; 
he wished, however, to express his view 
that this measure ought not to be passed 
without an appeal to the country. Both 
sides had expressed their confidence in 
the result; then let it be tried. On that 
side of the House they looked with con- 
fidence to the result of that appeal ; they 
thought that the country would stand 
by them. On the other hand, if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were right in their 
views as to the opinion of the country 
they had nothing to dread, and if they did 
succeed, he hoped that those on his own 
side of the House would abide by the 
decision of the House, in the spirit of the 
illustrious Sir Robert Peel, who con- 
cluded one of his great speeehes in 1832, 
in these memorable words— 


‘* Tf, Sir, the people of England, after medi- 
tating on these things, on the condition of 
foreign States, on the signs and indications at 
home of the probable consequences of this mea- 
sure of Reform, still insist on its completion, 
their deliberate resolve will, no doubt, ultimately 
prevail. I shall bow to their judgment with 
the utmost respect; but my own opinions will 
remain unchanged. To all the penalties of 
maintaining these opinions—the withdrawal of 

ublic favour, the loss of public confidence, the 
incapacity for public service—I can and must 
submit. The people have the power, as they 
have the right, to inflict them; but they have 
neither the power nor the right to inflict that 
heavier penalty of involving me in their own 
responsibility, by making me the instrument 
for the accomplishing of an act by which we, 
the life-renters of those institutions which have 
made our country the freest, the happiest, and 
the most powerful nation of the universe, are 
to cut off from those who shall succeed us the 
inheritance of that which we ourselves en- 
joyed.”’ 


Mr. CHAPLIN, who had the follow- 
ing Amendment on the Paper:— 


“That this House considers that to largely 
increase the electoral privileges of the Irish 
people, at a time when vast numbers of the 
population are bitterly opposed to the English 
connection; when the object of their leaders 
and representatives in Parliament, openly 
avowed, is to sever that connection, and estab- 
lish the National Independence of Ireland; and 
when the Government dare not even trust.them 
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with the full enjoyment of their ordinary civil 
rights, is inexpedient and dangerous to the 
welfare of the State, and cannot fail, with the 
present proportion and distribution of seats, to 
give strength and encouragement, in the prose- 
cution of their aims, to the Separatist Party in 
Ireland.” 

said, he held that the objections which 
had been made with reference to the 
action of the Bill upon Ireland were most 
serious, and, indeed, unanswerable. It 
was most necessary, now, that discussion 
should be raised upon that question. The 
senior Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had delivered a 
most powerful and effective speech on 
that point during the debate on the 
second reading, and not one single Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government had 
even attempted to meet him in reply as 
far as he could see. That mode of pro- 
ceeding, he had observed, was by no 
means uncommon with Her Majesty’s 
Government; on the contrary, it seemed 
to be their invariable practice, whenever 
they were confronted with a more than 
usually awkward question, to do their 
utmost not to meet, but to shirk and 
evade it. This Bill was entitled “A 
measure to amend the laws relating to 
the representation of the people in Par- 
liament ;’’ but, for his own part, he would 
describe it very differently. So far as 
Ireland was concerned, it was simply a 
measure to facilitate the repeal of the 
Union, and to promote and encourage 
the separation of Ireland from England. 
He had not one single word of com- 
plaint to make against the course taken 
by the Irish National Party in the 
House upon the second reading, or 
the largely-added majority which they 
brought to a Division on that occasion. 
Naturally enough, the Irish National 
Party welcomed that Bill with open 
arms, because they observed and re- 
cognized quite clearly what its inevit- 
able effects must be in Ireland. They 
were quite shrewd enough to see how 
large a step it had brought, or would 
bring them, nearer to the goal which 
they had in view. That goal was no- 
thing less than the establishment of the 
national independence of their country. 
They had from the first never concealed 
it. He might deplore their objects, as 
well as the means by which they had 
sometimes sought to attain them; but 
he could not refuse to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
his Friends full credit for the candour 
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and consistency with which they had 
always avowed those objects from the 
first ; and, in that respect, he was bound 
to say their conduct contrasted very 
favourably with the conduct of some 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench opposite. He maintained that 
to the Irish Party this Bill was welcome 
because they saw in it an effective in- 
strument to assist them in carrying out 
their schemes; but to Her Majesty’s 
Government, on the other hand, this 
Bill—with all the stimulus and en- 
couragement of an added force which it 
must give to the cause of separation— 
was the price which they were willing 
to pay for the support of the Irish vote 
at the approaching General Election. 
He thought the Government were wise 
in their generation, for they might de- 
pend upon this, that they would require 
every single vote they could command 
when the appeal was made from this 
Parliament, which they were seeking to 
betray, to a country which distrusted 
them, and, he believed, was thoroughly 
disgusted both with them and their pro- 
ceedings. The Government had stated, 
with the utmost frankness from the first, 
that the inclusion of Ireland in the Bill 
was a vital and fundamental portion of 
their scheme. He (Mr. Chaplin) wished 
to speak with equal frankness. If that 
was true, if that was the final position 
of the Government, if it was really im- 
possible for the settlement of this ques- 
tion that the three countries should be 
separated, all this afforded, to his mind, 
an unanswerable argument in favour of 
postponing the question altogether until 

reland had become less disturbed, less 

hostile to this country, and more recon- 
- ciled to the connection. Could anyone 
get up and say that Ireland was in that 
position of contentment, and tranquillity, 
and freedom from violent agitation, 
which all agreed was a most desirable, 
and many thought was an absolutely ne- 
cessary, condition for the introduction 
of an organic change in the constitution 
ofacountry? The President of the Board 
of Trade wy, the Recess had used the 
argument that Ireland was never likely 
to be contented as long as they with- 
held that great act of justice, as it was 
called, from her. How long was it since 
Members of the Government had made 
that discovery? He would tell them. 
It was made by the President of the 
Board of Trade about two or three 
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months before the assembling of Parlia- 
ment, just after the Conference at Leeds 
had decided, so far as it was able to de- 
cide, that there should be some measure 
of Reform introduced in the present 
Session, and that, taking all things to- 
gether, it was less dangerous to the in- 
terests of the Liberal Party, as a whole, 
that that measure should be extended 
to Ireland than that it should be with- 
held from that country.. Now, they had 
not a shadow of ground for pretending 
either that the want of such a measure 
was the cause of disturbance and dis- 
affection in Ireland, and that its adop- 
tion would be a remedy for those evils in 
future, or that it would be gratefully re- 
ceived by any portion of the Irish people, 
except in so far as it was likely to 
strengthen the cause of separation. 
Over and over again since he had been 
a Member of that House hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had come forward and said— 
“Oh, here is this great measure of 
justice to Ireland; it is imperatively 
necessary for the peace and tranquillity 
of that country ; only pass this measure 
and all we be well.” Even now his 
memory distinctly recalled the accents 
of the Prime Minister as to the ‘‘ Upas 
tree’”’—the Established Church—which 
they used to be told was the bane, the 
misfortune, and the curse of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked them 
only to give him liberty to cut it down, 
and they would then see what they 
would see and have something approach- 
ing the Millennium in Ireland. Since 
then the right hon. Gentleman had had 
great majorities behind him, and had 
been able to do almost anything that he 
onmey in regard to that country. The 

pas tree had been destroyed root and 
branch; but, unfortunately, instead of 
having the Millennium, they were on 
the virge of civil war in Ireland. That 
was not his own assertion, but the as- 
sertion of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, who stated not long 
ago, at a public meeting, that it was 
only the presence of the Queen’s troops 
in Ireland which prevented: an actual 
outbreak in that country. The Govern- 
ment had been warned again and again 
from the Opposition side of the House of 
what would be the inevitable results of 
the pernicious policy which they had 
been so long pursuing. Many of the 
measures of the right hon. Gentleman, 
so far from being acts of justice, had 
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been the most flagrant acts of injustice 
which it was possible to conceive, the 
gravest departure from all the sound 
principles of legislation which, up to the 
career of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Irish policy, had been recognized in 
all civilized countries in the world ; and 
they were beginning at last, as was not 
to be wondered at, to bear their natural 
fruits. When the right hon. Gentleman 
first embarked in his policy towards 
Ireland he had a golden opportunity of 
promoting the regeneration of that 
country, such as was rarely offered be- 
fore to any English statesman. They 
could judge to some extent of the use 
that he had made of that opportunity 
by the Ireland they witnessed to-day. 
The chief difficulties which English 
Ministers and Parliaments had pre- 
viously to deal with in Ireland were 
mainly of a social and economical cha- 
racter. The position of affairs there at 
present was unhappily far more serious ; 
now, the difficulty was undoubtedly po- 
litical; and it was to his mind one of 
the most terrible misfortunes of the whole 
Irish policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, while he had done much to 
render all satisfactory solution of the 
social problems in Ireland impossible, 
the political and and far more serious 
evils and dangers of that country were 
mainly, if not entirely, of his own crea- 
tion. He had brought things to this 
condition—that while the proposal to 
extend the suffrage in Ireland was 
viewed with avowed anxiety and dismay 
by a great many Liberals in this country, 
and even by the noble Marquess, his 
Predecessor as the Leader of the Liberal 
Party, as was evident from his speeches 
in Lancashire, there were vast bodies of 
the people of England who regarded it 
as a positive and a grave danger to the 
State. Was it at all surprising, then, 
when they recollected how all their pre- 
vious predictions as to the future of that 
country, and all their fair promises had 
been so completely falsified, if people 


.were not disposed to place reliance on 


the latest specific and panacea of the 
Government, or to accept what they told 
them in regard to the extension of the 
suffrage in Ireland? It seemed to him 
that they could not possibly have selected 
@ more unfavourable time for the experi- 
ment they now proposed to make. He 
constantly received a good deal of infor- 
mation about the present state of Ire- 
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land from men who, he had every reason 
to believe were as competent to express 
an opinion on that question, and as well 
acquainted with it as any Member of 
the Government; and what he learned 
from one and all of them was that, ex- 
cept as far as open insurrection and 
disturbance could be prevented by the 
action of the Crimes. Act, the state of 
Ireland at that moment was worse, more 
dangerous, more disloyal, and disaffected 
to this country than it had probably ever 
been before. Yet, in face of that, 
Ministers went down to the country and 
made smooth speeches, and said pleasant 
things, about the present condition of 
Ireland; and he believed that the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had recently 
said, to a great assembly in a northern 
county, that Ireland was in a far more 
tmproved statethan it ever was during the 
last four years, and that except for the 
action of some troublesome Orangemen 
everything would be quiet and peaceful. 
He (Mr. Chaplin) would give a simple 
illustration of the real state of things 
by a circumstance that happened to come 
under his own notice. Not long ago, one 
of the principal land agents in the South 
of Ireland came over from that country 
to London, and called upon him on the 
very morning he arrived from Dublin. 
The land agent put into his hand a paper 
and said,—‘‘ Mr. Chaplin, no doubt you 
have been reading some of the speeches 
which Ministers have been making 
about the improved state of things in 
Ireland. What do you think of that?” 
On opening the paper, he found that it 
was a telegram which that gentleman 
had just received on his arrival in Lon- 
don from the chief inspector of police in 
Dublin, or of some other seendted forgot 
which—and it was to this effect—‘‘ We 
have received information that your life 
will probably be attempted while you 
are in London”—by an Invincible, he 
thought it said, or by an agent of some 
other association. ‘‘ We have forwarded 
the information to the proper authorities 
in London; but it is absolutely impos- 
sible that you can take too great precau- 
tions.” And the land agent said to 
him—‘‘ In the face of things happening 
like this, and happening every day, 
though probably you do not hear of 
them, is it not too hard on us in Ireland 
that Cabinet Ministers should go into 
the country and say that the state of 
Ireland is much better now than it ever 
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has been in the past four years?” That 
gentleman had for many years had the 
charge of immense estates in the South 
of Ireland ; and he had had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the kindest and, 
towards his tenants, the most liberal of 
' land agents in the country. It had been 
his own good fortune to spend some time 
at that gentleman’s residence in Ireland 
just before the introduction of the Land 
Act; and he should never forget the 
conversation they had together on that 
occasion. They were speaking of the 
anticipated Act. His friend said—‘ In 
the county in which I live we have never 
had an agrarian outrage or an agrarian 
murder, I believe, in the memory of 
man. I have never had a difficulty, I 
have never: even received a threatening 
letter, and I have lived in perfect friend- 
ship and amity with all I am concerned 
with. But,’’ he added, “if this measure, 
or anything at all like it, is introduced 
-into Parliament and carried, I would 
not give two years’ purchase for my life 
if I still continue to perform my duties.” 
Since that time he knew that that man’s 
life had been attempted more than once 
—he believed several times; and such 
was his position that when he came to 
England he was met with a telegram 
such as he had described: Even when 
he went a few yards from his house to 
church, he was accompanied by armed 
gpa he believed, on either side. 

e might give the House many other 
similar illustrations of some of the con- 
sequences which had resulted from the 
. policy of the Prime Minister, but it was 
not necessary. He would content. him- 
self with appealing to the highest au- 
thority—namely, the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. Would that right 
hon. Gentleman get up in his place that 
night, and state to the House, that apart 
from the effects of the Crimes Act, he 
was able to discern any real permanent 
or lasting improvement in the condition 
of Ireland? If he could, why, then, 
did he continue to suspend the Consti- 
tution in that country? Some gen- 
tlemen had often asked him—‘‘ Why 
do you desire to withhold the suffrage 
from Ireland? Why make a distinc- 
tion between the two countries?” 
When that question was put to him 
he always replied by asking another, 
and he should like to ask then the Chief 
Secretary, or the Prime Minister, or the 
Secretary for War—“ Is the Crimes Act 
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in Ireland indispensable to-day, or is it 
not?” If it was not, then it ought at 
once to be repealed. If it was, the Irish 
people were not fitted to receive the 
franchise, and those who asked him why 
he objected to its extension to Ireland 
had answered themselves. He should 
have thought that no body of men in 
the world out of Bedlam would support 
a measure like the Coercion Act side by 
side with a large extension of the suf- 
frage. The two things were absolutely 
incompatible. It was impossible to con- 
tend that it could conduce to the interests, 


or the peace or prosperity of Ireland ~ 


largely, to increase her electoral privi- 
leges when the Government dared not 
even trust the Irish people with the full 
enjoyment of their ordinary civil rights. 
What was the chief difficulty with which 
the Government had to contend at the 
present moment? It was that the pre- 
sent electorate of 200,000 and the Re- 
presentatives whom they sent to Parlia- 
ment were banded together, for the most 
part, for one purpose, which was by 
some means or other to compass the se- 
paration of Ireland from England. That 
purpose was perfectly clear to all who 
chose to see, and it was not less clear 
that a large extension of the suffrage 
would enormously strengthen the hands 
of the Separatist Party in Ireland. That 
fact was denied by no one single Mi- 
nister or statesman in the country. 
There was one person, however—he re- 
ferred to the President of the Board of 
Trade—who had thrown some doubts on 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken somewhere in the country 
word of an ominous significance. He had 
said that whether the effect of the ex- 
extension of the suffrage would be to 
strengthen the cause of separation or 
not was not the question. What the 
Liberals had to ask was, what was the 
object of a representative system, and if 
it were faithfully to reflect the views of 
the constituencies, and the country was 
convinced of the necessity of such a sys- 
tem, it ought to be made a reality and 
not a sham, no matter what. the conse- 
quences might be. No doubt those were 
also the views of many Gentlemen oppo- 
site. But had they considered what 
such a doctrine must inevitably lead 
to? He would like to have asked the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
were in his place, what course he would 
take if the present electorate, and still 
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more, if the future electorate which it 
was proposed to establish, should return 
to Parliament a large majority of Re- 
presentatives pledged to the cause of 
National independence in Ireland? Was 
he prepared to accede to the request for 
separation or not? If not, what became 
of his plea that the representative sys- 
tem should be made a reality at once? 
If he was, his object ought to be pro- 
claimed, and the country had a right to 
know what were the views of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade on that 
question. He did not know whether 
there might, or might not, be some 
future Kilmainham Treaty, but if the 
right hon. Gentleman remained silent 
after the challenge which he had made, 
there would be no alternative except to 
believe that, in certain circumstances 
arising in the future, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade and those who shared his views 
were prepared to accede to the demand 
for the national independence of Ire- 
land. But up to the present time there 
was no public man in England who 
would not have been prepared to utter 
an emphatic ‘‘No”’ a thousand times 
to any such proposition, and nobody had 
seen that more clearly than the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War. 
The noble Lord had, on various occasions, 
expressed his opinion on the subject of 
the extension of the suffrage to Ireland. 
Not long ago in Lancashire he had 
painted in vivid colours the condition of 
the country at the present time, and 
pointed out how the government of the 
5,000,000 in that part of the world 
offered problems by the side of which 
the government of the remaining popu- 
lation of the Kingdom fell to absolute 
insignificance. But what conclusion did 
the noble Lord draw from that state of 
things; where was his logical con- 
sistency? It had been proved almost 
impossible to govern Ireland with an 
electorate of 200,000, and so, in order to 
make it three times more impossible, the 
noble Lord was prepared to increase the 
electorate to 600,000. The conduct of 
the noble Lord in that matter was open 
to grave and serious reproach, even if 
no harsher term might be applied. The 
noble Lord said not long ago, even with 
regard to local government in Ireland, 
that it would be absolute madness to 
grant it, unless some assurance were 


given by the Leaders of the Irish people 
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that it would not be used to weaken the 
authority of the central Government at 
home. Was it not perfectly obvious 
that every word that the noble Lord 
said with regard to local government 
applied with ten-fold force to the exten- 
sion of the suffrage? .The noble Lord — 
perceived it himself, for he went on to 
| speak about the suffrage in the same 
|speech. He then said— 





|  **'There is no franchise possessed by the Eng- 
lish people, there is no power which is either 

possessed or which may hereafter be conferred 

upon the English people which, from any na- 

tional jealousy, we will withhold from Ireland 
| 80 Soon as we can be persuaded that the Irish 
| people and their Leaders have reconciled them- 
selves to the inevitable fact that they are and 
must remain an integral portion of the British 
Empire.” 
The natural conclusion from that state- 
ment was that, so long as the Irish 
people failed to fulfil that condition, the 
noble Lord would withhold the suffrage. 
But the speech of the noble Lord was 
soon followed by a declaration made at 
a banquet in Dublin by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
That declaration was full of energy and 
full of Irish aspirations, and expressed 
a determination never to rest for a mo- 
ment until they had gained the objects 
they had in view. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork said— 


“ Beyond a shadow of doubt it will be for 
the Irish people in England, separated, isolated 
as they are, and for the independent Irish Mem- 
bers, to determine at the next General Election 
whether a Tory or a Liberal Ministry shall rule 
England, This is a great force and a great 
power. This force has already gained for Ire- 
land inclusion in the coming Franchise Bill. 
We have reason to be proud, hopeful, and ener- 
getic, determined that this generation shall not 
pass away until it has bequeathed to those who 
come after us the great birthright of national 
independence.” 


That was the reply of the Irish Leaders 
to the noble Lord, and in face of 
that reply he asked the noble Lord how 
he could reconcile his previous utterances 
with the action he was taking on that 
occasion? In reply to the suggestion 
that the question should be postponed 
altogether until the condition of Ireland 
had changed, only two answers had been 
made in the course of that debate, one 
negative and the other affirmative. The 
Chief Secretary said that it would be 
monstrous to deprive England and Scot- 
land of their undoubted right of which 
they had already been deprived for 
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many years because of the dislike enter- 
tained towards extending the franchise 
in Ireland ; and the Prime Minister cast 
aside all obligation to produce argu- 
ments for the Bill, and said that the addi- 
tion of every capable citizen to the consti- 
tuency mustinevitably givestrength tothe 
the State. He (Mr. Chaplin) took issue 
with both right hon. Gentlemen upon the 
arguments which they had used. He de- 
nied altogether that the exercise of the 
suffrage, or the extension of it, was to be 
treated as a right. If it was to be 
regarded as a right, that position was 
inconsistent with the support of the Bill. 
It extended the suffrage to 2,000,000 
more; but what about the rights of 
all the rest who were excluded? If it 
was a right in one case, surely it was 
equally a right in the other ; and, there- 
fore, the pretence that it was a right 
that could not be withheld was abso- 
lutely worthless. The Prime Minister 
was most unfortunate in his illustration 
of the grounds on which he supported 
the measure, for he alluded to America, 
where it was notorious that the. pre- 
valence of corruption deterred the most 
able and competent men from having 
anything to do with public life. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that addition 
to the electorate would necessarily give 
strength to the State; but would that 
be done by the increase of the electorate 
in Ireland? The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), in his speech at Edinburgh, 
pointed out that the position of Ireland 
wasalwaysasourceofdangerand anxiety, 
and that, in case of war or foreign 
complication, it would become one of ab- 
solute peril to the State. Would the 
condition of things be improved by the 
increase of the electorate in Ireland as 
well as England? But to come nearer 
home still, did the Prime Minister think 
that the last extension of the franchise 
had improved the condition of the House 
of Commons and made it more useful ? 
If so, his memory ought to undeceive 
him on that point, for it was not so long 
ago that, owing to the terrible depth 
to which the House had fallen from its 
ancient traditions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had found it necessary to propose 
arbitrary rules for its government, with- 
out which he declared that the transac- 
tion of Business would be absolutely 
impossible. All this had arisen from the 
last extension of the franchise, the real 
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effect of which we were only just begin- 
ning to perceive. Hecould not conceive 
how it was possible for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to believe that in a further addi- 
tion to the electorate there would be an 
accession of strength to the State. The 
proposal he (Mr. Chaplin) made was 
virtually a proposal not to exclude Ire- 
land from the suffrage it was proposed 
to confer on England and Scotland, but 
to postpone the settlement of the question 
altogether, until Ireland was in a fit 
state to receive it. Surely hon. Members 
opposite, who were proud of the Irish 
legislation of their Chief, who sang 
pans in praise of the measures passed, 
would be the last to suppose that the 
fruits of these magnificent effects of 
statesmanship, the haleyon days:of Ire- 
land, could be long postponed. Unless 
the Government was convinced that the 
vast majority of the Irish people were 
not bitterly opposed to the connection 
with England, that it was not the pur- 
pose of their Leaders in Parliament or 
the country to sever that connection and 
establish national independence, and 
that the extension of the suffrage would 
not largely strengthen the cause of 
separation between the two countries, 
he had made out a case for the post- 
ponement of this question. Whatever 
objections there might be to postponing 
it in England and Scotland, they would 
not bear comparison for a moment with 
the objections to extend the suffrage in 
Ireland at the present time. He had 
only to consider the course which on 
this occasion he should pursue. He knew 
perfectly well that he should have 
banded together against him the whole 
Irish Party and the whole Radical Party. 
Was that likely to further the ultimate 
object he had in view? It was not the 
part of a wise general, on any occasion, 
to court an overwhelming defeat. Be- 
lieving that the full statements of the 
views he entertained upon this question 
might possibly have as much influence, 
and, perhaps a more favourable in- 
fluence, than an overwhelming Division 
against him, he should not move the 
Amendment which stood in his name, 
but he should merely record his protest 
by saying ‘‘ No!” to the Motion ‘‘ That 
the Speaker do leave the Chair.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not yet 
realized the full effect of the closing 
statement of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Chaplin), which is, I may say, 
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one of the most remarkable that I have 
ever heard in this House. The hon. 
Gentleman has compared himself to a 
wise general who has, on this occasion, 
undertaken to march at the head of the 
Party opposite in support of an Amend- 
ment; but who, at the last moment, has 
remembered that prudence is the better 
part of valour, and has announced to us 
that, after all, he does not mean to fight. 
But the hon. Gentleman, although he is 
most pacific in his acts, is undoubtedly 
very warlike in his words, and in his 
use of big ones. Of them I have rarely 
heard any hon. Gentleman favour this 
House with a more abundant supply. 
There are parts of what the hon. Gentle- 
man has said which I must say I hope will 
receive very specific notice from those Irish 
Members to whom he has so pointedly 
alluded. The hon. Gentleman has put 
upon the Paper allegations, that vast 
numbers of the Irish people are bitterly 
opposed to the English connection, and 
that the avowed objects of their Leaders 
and Representatives is to sever that con- 
nection, and to establish a national 
andindependentIreland. Well, Sir, un- 
doubtedly the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland sitting in this 
House, would not consent to, or admit, 
the truth of either of those allegations. 
The majority of the Irish Members were 
returned at the General Election to sup- 
port what is termed Home Rule; but 
there are many—I am not able to say 
how many—of those who support what 
they term Home Rule who have, at all 
times, indignantly repudiated the doctrine 
that Home Rule is equivalent to sever- 
ance of the English connection. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I am glad to hear those 
cheers. I was going to say that the 
hon. Gentleman near me, the Member 
for County Cork (Mr. Shaw), at the 
time when he was actively engaged in 
representing the feelings and opinions 
of the great body of the Irish Members 
in this House, made a speech which, I 
am certain, conveyed to the minds of 
those who heard it the firmest conviction 
that, while he was a supporter of Home 
Rule, he was the friend, and not the 
enemy, of the English connection. I 
believed then, and I believe still, 
that there are many, even of those who 
are considered the extreme Irish Party, 
that share that sentiment of my hon. 
Friend. It is for them, however, to 
make plain the position they hold. I 
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am not at all sorry that they have been 
challenged by the hon. Gentleman, in 
the Motion which is. printed on the 
Papers of the House, and which, I hope, 
and for my own part believe, to be a 
libel upon those vast numbers of the 
Irish people to whom it refers ; but it is 
for them, I admit, to explain, defend, 
and vindicate themselves as they may 
think proper. I say so much, because, 
undoubtedly, it is needless for me to 
deal with a Motion which has vanished 
into thin air. I did suppose, when I 
heard and listened to the hon. Gentle- 
man throughout his speech, speaking of 
his proposals, that he was really going 
to propose them. But I find that these 
are proposals the essence of which is 
that they are not to be proposed ; 
because the hon. Gentleman thinks that, 
upon the whole, he may trust to the 
influence of the oration which he has 
given to produce, if not the outright con- 
version, at least, a fundamental change 
in the attitude of men’s minds in and 
out of the House, the effect of which 
might have been marred if a Division 
had taken place. I only say this upon 
the withdrawal of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion. He says that he withdraws it, 
because he would have had against him 
the whole Irish Party and the whole 
Radical Party. I believe he had other 
reasons for withdrawing it, besides his 
apprehension of those two Parties; and, 
that, among the reasons for withdrawing 
it, was the advice he received from the 
most prudent, and perhaps the most ex- 
perienced and influential of those who 
sit on his own side. I was going to 
have asked the hon. Gentleman, what I 
need not ask now, what we are really 
discussing? Referring to his speech, 
which is the only thing we have to dis- 
cuss, I shall only think it necessary to 
say a very few words. The hon. Gentle- 
man accuses the Government of having 
brought in a Bill for the enlargement of 
the franchise in Ireland, and bringing it 
to a footing of equality with England and 
Scotland, at the price of the Irish vote at 
the coming Election. Is that a fair 
accusation? Is this the first time on 
which we have endeavoured to enlarge 
the Irish constituencies? Have we not 
again and again, during past years, 
and without the slightest idea or 
prospect of the Irish vote—have we 
not again and again supported the 
Irish Members in their endeavours to 
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obtain an extension of the fran- 
chise to Ireland as regards equality ? 
For be it remembered that; at this 
moment, Ireland does not possess that 
equality. Neither in the counties nor 
in the towns of Ireland is the Irish con- 
stituency to be compared, I do not say 
in numbers, but as to their legislative 
basis, with the constituency long granted 
to England and Scotland. I understand 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman modestly described the 
gist of his own opinions, when he said 
his Party wanted to postpone altogether 
the question we are now debating; but, 
Sir, they go a great deal further than 
that, and the hon. Gentleman is entitled 
to much greater praise for verbal than 
for rhetorical courage ; because the hon. 
Gentleman, towards the close of his 
speech, entered upon an indignant de- 
nunciation of the existing franchise in 
England and Scotland, stating it was 
only now that gradually we were be- 
ginning to develop and find out the mis- 
chievous effects of the franchise; and, 
in that view, though modesty prevented 
the hon. Gentleman from even printing 
the Motion, and withdrawing it upon the 
subject, yet he should have brought for- 
ward one for the repeal-of the Act of 
1867, for nothing less than that is the 
true outcome of the speech which he 
delivered, and from which he expects 
that such great political results will 
arise. Now, Sir, with respect to this 
Bill, as to which we are charged with 
having sought the Irish vote, I refer to 
our conduct during the past 10 years 
upon every occasion when the subject of 
the Irish franchise has been mooted in 
this House. With respect to the Bill, 
let me consider a little the objections 
taken by the hon. Gentleman against it. 
The hon. Gentleman says that Ireland is 
in a dreadful state, and that he will 
challenge any Minister to declare that its 
condition has improved, except through 
the operation of coercive measures. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I said any per- 
manent or lasting improvement in its 
condition. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Undoubtedly. 
That leaves a refuge to the hon. Gentle- 
man; because if I say or allege actual 
improvement, he may say it is not per- 
manent or lasting. He calls the future 
to his aid when the present does not 
sufficiently bear him out, or answer his 
purpose. The fact of an improvement 
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in the state of Ireland I should have 
thought, if that word ‘‘ improvement” 
be rightly understood, is an undeniable 
fact. I do not deny that, in certain 
respects, it may be urged that the state 
of Ireland has not improved—that is to 
say, that the Parliamentary controversy 
between a large body of the Irish Mem- 
bers, who may in another Parliament 
become the majority of those Members, 
the majority of the rest of this House, is 
not yet solved—not, perhaps, yet even 
mitigated. I do not underrate the im- 
portance of that Parliamentary con- 
troversy. It may cause great incon- 
venience and great uneasiness. My 
share in it is nearly at an end, and it 
will last, probably, longer than the short 
residue of my political life. But what 
will be the. upshot of it? Debating 
here, voting, cross voting, the disturb- 
ance possibly of a Ministry, and the 
Dissolution possibly of a Parliament? 
All these things may arise from the 
political controversy between the Irish 
Members and a certain section, especially 
if they be raised to a considerable ma- 
jority, or a majority at all, of the Irish 
Representatives for the rest of Ireland. 
But what then? Does that imply that 
Ireland is lost, or that its state is less 
happy than before? When I speak of 
the improved condition of the country, I 
mean the improvement in the lives and 
conditions of the human beings who 
inhabit it. [Mr. Onstow: Loyalty!) 
That is what I understand by the im- 
provement of the country. I speak of 
their lives and conditions. That con- 
stitutes the improvement of a country. 
Their political temper is another matter 
—a very important one—not one which 
I will take into view now, but I will 
presently refer to it. I affirm that great 
as the improvement in the condition of 
the people of Ireland now ix, as respects 
personal and domestic happiness, as 
respects the hearths and homes, the very 
essence of human life, their condition as 
compared with the condition of their 
forefathers for many generations is 
vastly superior. If I may take the ex- 
ternal evidence of that improvement, I 
do not deny that there is yet much to be 
desired; but hon. Gentlemen should 
know that the outrages perpetrated in 
Ireland are trifling in number compared 


with those that have unfortunately char- 


acterized former years. I believe I 
would be correct in saying not only that 
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they have enormously diminished since 
the crisis of the great social struggle 
three years ago, but that they are less 
than half what they were at the time 
the present Government took office. 
The hon. Gentleman. says—‘‘ Do not 
extend the political franchise to Ireland 
at a time when you have got an Act on 
the Statute Book in derogation of the 
civil rights and liberties of the people.” 
The doctrine of the hon. Gentleman 
reaches a long way. If you are to with- 
hold all extension of political franchise 
from Ireland, while there are exceptional 
laws abridging civil liberty, unfortu- 
nately you never would have given any 
political franchise to Ireland at all, for 
there bas hardly been a period when 
some exceptional law or other of that 
character has not been in existence. I 
assure hon. Gentlemen opposite, I will 
not echo the doctrine of the hon. Gen- 
tleman; for I am sure I am correct in 
saying that, in 1868, when the political 
franchises of Ireland were extended, 
exceptional laws still existed, and I am 
not sure that the Habeas Corpus Act 
was not suspended in Ireland at that 
time. The hon. Gentleman refers to the 
case of gentlemen who are in personal 
fear in Ireland—personal fear and 
danger of their lives. It is not difficult 
under the thin disguise of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s description to imagine whose 
life had been threatened by some of 
those whom the hon. Gentleman calls 
“Invincibles.”” Does the hon. Gentle- 
man really believe that these Invincibles 
are a fair specimen of the people of 
Ireland, or that the people of Ireland 
generally are in sympathy with their 
attempts? I believe, for my part, no 
such thing. I believe they are the greatest 
enemies of the people of Ireland. I 
believe the people of Ireland will more 
and more come to recognize them as 
their greatest enemies. 1 am sure there 
is but one course which can tend to 
identify the people of Ireland with these 
wicked men, and that is, that we should 
pursue a course ungenerous and unjust 
towards the people. The hon. Gentle- 
man referred to America. I am always 
sorry when I hear severe imputations 
cast upon the institutions of America by 
hon. Members speaking in this House. 
We should not relish it, if the practice 
were applied to ourselves; and I ques- 
tion the taste as well as the justice of it, 
except with very great care and much 
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reserve. I must remind the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the United States have not 
had the same experience in legislative 
matters as we have had. I quoted the 
case of America for a purpose which I 
think was unimpeachable. It was to 
show how, in America, with a vast con- 
stituenecy, an enormous vigour and 
vitality had been developed by the Con- 
stitution of the country in the struggle 
of 1861 to 1865—a struggle, I believe, 
such as never fell to the lot of any other 
people in modern history. It was for 
the vigour and vitality given to the Con- 
stitution, for the strength, the tenacity, 
and the persistency which the people 
assumed over the working of the Con- 
stitution, for their devoted self-sacrifice, 
for their patriotism, which seemed to 
burn brighter and brighter in propor- 
tion as difficulties grew more and more 
embarrassing—it was for this purpose I 
quoted the American Constitution in my 
speech in introducing the Bill. I do not 
think the argument was misapplied, as 
it tends to show that a wide suffrage has 
a great effect in giving the Constitution 
a hold upon the minds and hearts of the 
people, and disposing the people to make 
the most manful and devoted efforts on 
its behalf. The hon. Member says the 
Americans are rather disadvantageously 
situated in point of purity. How long 
has it taken us to attain a decent standard 
of purity? Iam not even sure that we 
have attained it yet. I am not quite 
certain that American elections would 
not one by one compare pretty favour- 
ably, even at the present day, with 
English elections. But America has a 
young Constitution compared with ours. 
She has for 100 years presented the picture 
of an independent and growing nation. 
She has undoubtedly, under very great 
temptations, shown from time to time weak 
points in the conduct of her public men 
and her local politicians, not all over the 
country, but in some particular localities. 
But we, at any rate, have passed through 
that phase, and if we have now emerged 
from it; for Iam not certain that we 
have, in all respects, emerged from it. 
But, at any rate, it has taken us 200 
years to get through, or to make any 
serious progress in getting rid of the 
political corruption. When America 
has as yet had experience of but half 
the time, I think really we might re- 
strain the censorious tongue, and be a 
little more considerate in dealing with 
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America under this chapter. The hon. 
Gentleman says he sees danger to the 
State in the extension of the franchise— 
Mr. Onarrtin: To Ireland.] No; the 
on. Gentleman, as I understood him, 
was general. He said—‘‘I will not ad- 
mit that raising the constituency is a 
means of strengthening the Constitution 
of the country.” He seems to think 
that, with a sufficiently narrow fran- 
chise, the Government is pretty safe. 
But he follows up that opinion by the 
censure he has passed upon the Act of 
1867, and the last great extension of the 
franchise. Sir, narrowing the franchise 
is not a protection against rebellion or 
revolution. There is a Republic in 
France, resting upon a franchise of the 
very broadest basis ; and that Republic, 
so far as we can see, does not exhibit 
any sign of gross weakness or debase- 
ment. We are very fond of referring 
to bye-elections in this country. You 
see bye-elections take place in France. 
Do those bye-elections indicate that the 
people of France have changed their 
minds, and are ready to bring about a 
great change in their institutions ? But 
they have now this enormously-extended 
franchise. What sort of franchise had 
they under the Bourbons, and under 
Louis Philippe? If I remember right, 
the constituency was 80,000 under the 
Bourbons, and under Louis Philippe 
150,000 or 200,000; and yet, as sure as 
15 or 20 years passed, revolution came, 
though the franchise was limited in a 
manner to content the heart even of the 
hon. Gentleman. Do they show any 
great desire to go back to the former 
state of things? If, unhappily, a people 
are not attached to their institutions, 
then, whether the franchise be wide or 
narrow, that discontent and that want of 
attachment will make themselves fatally 
shown ; but where a people are attached 
to their institutions, where every man 
in the country glories in belonging to 
that country, where the law stands in 
general respect and harmony with the 
views of the enormous majority of the 
people—where the desire of the people, 
upon the whole, is to improve, but yet, 
while improving, to preserve and to 
hand down in substance to their poste- 
rity that which they have received from 
their forefathers—there is a case which, 
happily, in the main corresponds with 
our case, and there it is, that to broaden 
the constituency is to strengthen the 
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the People Bill. 
Oonstitution. With respect to Ireland, 
the real question first is—is this, in our 
view, a United Kingdom? If it is a 
United Kingdom, is the hon. Gentleman 
in his right, if he gets up and demands 
from us that Ireland shall remain as she 
now is, with a franchise grossly unequal, 
with a franchise extremely limited as 
compared with the franchise enjoyed in 
England and Scotland? And I want to 
know on what principle—if, as I sup- 
pose, the hon. Member defends the 
Union with Ireland—on what principle 
is it possible to defend it, except upon 
the principle that the aim of that Act is 
to introduce Ireland to the enjoyment of 
equal rights with those of England and 
Scotland? It is impossible to maintain 
the Act of Union or any form of con- 
nection between the countries upon the 
principles of the hon. Gentleman. For 
the Irish people will not submit, and I 
must say—I am speaking, of course, of 
constitutional submission and constitu- 
tional resistance—but. speaking within 
these limits, I not only say that they 
will not submit, but I say that I rejoice 
they will not submit, to the inequality 
which the hon. Gentleman desires to in- 
flict upon them, and, as I may say, as 
respects the franchise, to perpetuate in 
the form in which it now exists. There 
is one objection which I feel to speeches 
like the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
on which I will yet say a single word. 
I am vexed at the amount of compli- 
ment that the hon. Gentleman pays 
to Irish Members of what we call ex- 
treme opinions—I do not mean by 
these compliments the great value that 
he sets upon getting their votes in 
the same Lobby with himself, but the 
compliment which is essentially in- 
volved in his whole strain of argument. 
He appears to think that Irish voters’ 
Representatives meeting English and 
Scottish voters’ Representatives upon a 
footing of equality, and with the prin- 
ciples of justice, alike acknowledged 
and applied on either side, are not 
only formidable, but are absolutely 
irresistible. He seems to think he 
will terrify us out of our seven senses 
by alluding to the state of things which 
will arise under the Bill, as to which 
he says there is to be a very large ma- 
jority of Irish Members following the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). [An hon. 
MemsBeEr: Do you not think it will be 
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so?] Yes; but I think I am entitled to 

ut this question to the hon. Gentleman— 

oes he not also think there would be a 
large majority of Members returned in 
the same sense if he succeeded in main- 
taining the present system? The ques- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland 
does not depend upon the comparatively 
paltry difference between 70 Members, 
or 80 Members, or 90 Members in a 
particular Parliament. It depends upon 
one thing more than any other, and that 
is the avoidance of injustice. Why are 
we to be told that 400,000 persons, 
added to the constituency in Ireland, are 
to carry all before them, and to prevent 
us from exercising in this, or a future 
Parliament, an independent judgment 
on the connection of the two countries? 
Why are we to be told this, when we 
bear in mind that if there are 5,000,000 
in Ireland there are 30,000,000 people in 
Great Britain; and if there are 500,000 or 
400,000 persons going to be added to the 
Irish constituency, there are 1,500,000 
persons going to be added to the already 
vast English and Scottish constituen- 
cies? Why, then, should we be afraid 
to look in the face the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork 
and all his coadjutors? I know but one 
thing which can inspire craven fear in 
our minds, or which can for a moment 
weaken the position of England, or de- 


ales from the power of the Imperial 
‘ arliament to govern this great country 


—England, Scotland, and Ireland—and 
all the Empire according to law and the 
Constitution. I know but one thing that 
can weaken it, and that is, if the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork is able to 
rise in his place, and say that we are 
attempting to inflict upon Ireland the 
brand of social and political inequality, 
and to make the Act of Union, which 
professes to be an Act of equality and 
justice, an Act, on the contrary, under 
cover of which we are to maintain a 
state of laws which denies to Ireland 
the rights which we grant to the rest of 
the Kingdom. That, I frankly own, is 
my view, and I believe it is the view of 
the majority of this House, and of the 
people of this country as well. I do 
wish the hon. Gentleman and those who 
think with him would do a little more 
justice, if not to themselves, at least to 
their country. If, for argument’s sake, 
I am to regard this as a great contro- 
versy between the two Islands, I say to 
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those who profess to represent the popu- 
lation on this side of the water, surely 
we are strong enough in numbers, in 
wealth, and in ancient tradition. That 
being so, there is but one other item 
that matters a feather weight in the 
case—let us be as strong in right as we 
are in population, wealth, and historic 
traditions, and we shall have abundant 
force to settle our accounts in whatever 
may be founded on justice, or can fairly 
be demanded for the people of Ireland, 
with their Representatives. I make no 
complaint of the hon. Member’s raising 
this question. It is a perfectly fair 
question to be debated, and it may be 
said to have attracted only a limited 
attention in the course of the previous 
debates. But I must say that while I 
am sorry for many of the opinions which 
have been expressed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, I rejoice that he has not seen fit 
to ask the House to assent to the terms 
of his Motion. It shows, after all, that 
we are making some advance in political 
knowledge and experience; and that, 
even if extravagant opinions can be 
vented in a speech, there is too much 
modesty, too much prudence and wisdom 
on the part of the speaker, to ask the 
House of Commons to inscribe them on 
its records. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
throughout the whole of his speech had 
treated the franchise as a right. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) remembered hearing 
the right hon. Gentleman defend it as a 
trust. He remembered the right hon. 
Gentleman as a Colleague of Lord Pal- 
merston, who held to the last that it was 
a fundamental maxim of the Constitu- 
tion that the franchise was conferred 
as a trust; and that it was essential that 
men, or rather classes, should be recog- 
nized as trustworthy citizens, before they 
were permitted to possess any share of 
political power. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman held up the example of the Re- 
public of the United States to guide 
them who were anxious to preserve Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. The right hon. 
Gentleman cited the success of manhood 
suffrage in carrying the great Republic 
through the Civil War, but said nothing 
of its effects in preventing civil war, or 
of the success of the Constitution of this 
country, which had preserved its in- 
ternal peace for nearly 200 years. The 
right hon. Gentleman must have gratified 
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the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), who was an avowed De- 
mocrat, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) hoped he was not 
violating any confidence when he said 
that the first time he met the President 
of the Board of Trade, immediately after 
his election as Mayor of Birmingham, 
that right hon. Gentleman told him, 
within five minutes after being intro- 
duced to him in the presence of the 
assembled Volunteer officers of Birming- 
ham, that he was a Republican. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister was based upon Demo- 
cratic principles. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
regretted that the late Lord Beaconsfield 
should have entered into competition 
with the right hon. Gentleman, in seek- 
ing the applause of Democracy, when 
he passed the Act of 1867. But there 
was a great reservation in that Act. The 
household and lodger franchise was not, 
by that Act, extended to the counties, 
which contain the majority of the people, 
especially in Great Britain. Now, how- 
ever, the Prime Minister proposed to 
extend that franchise to the counties. 
What did the action of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman amount to, if not to mere com- 
gee for the favour of Democracy ? 

e remembered the Prime Minister 
when he was a very different politician. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in an article 
written some years ago, in answer to a 
very able article by Mr. Lowe, now 
Lord Sherbrooke, eulogized the cha- 
racter and conduct of the House of 
Commons as it existed between 1832, 
when the first Reform Bill was passed, 
and 1852. After 1852, there was, ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman, a 
deterioration. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether any improvement had taken 
place since 1867? In defiance of the 
warning of Lord Russell, the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to introduce that 
uniformity of suffrage which, according 
to his late Colleague, must create a mass 
of discontent among all those who were 
excluded. We were now on our way to 
the manhood suffrage of the United 
States. The right hon. Gentleman 
eulogized manhood suffrage, because it 
had carried the United States through 
a great civil war. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman forgot to notice the fact that, 
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hitherto avoided civil war. Members 
sitting on his (Mr. Newdegate’s) side 
of the House had rightly endeavoured 
to obtain from the Government some 
information about the intended redis- 
tribution of seats. If the Government 
were going to act on the principle of 
equality, the county population would 
demand a more adequate share of re- 

resentation than it possessed at present. 
Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear !} If such 
a change of the principle of equality 
was to be observed, it would involve a 
revolution. [Mr. Giapstone: No, no!} 
The right hon. Gentleman objected to 
his using the term revolution. Perhaps, 
when he next addressed the House, he 
might coin some new word to convey his 
meaning. The system that would then 
exist would approach very nearly to 
that of equal electoral districts, and 
would be another step in the direction 
of Democracy. Let the House remem- 
ber that they were dealing with the ma- 
jority of the English people. The popu- 
lation of the counties in England and 
Wales numbered 13,688,902, the county 
Members were 187, the borough popu- 
lation numbered 12,285,537, while the 
borough Members were 297. Why 
should the county population submit to 
this gross inequality of representation ? 
He would warn the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), who was the present 
Leader of what was the Conservative 
Party, that they had had one great suc- 
cess, thanks to his hon. Neighbours from 
Ireland. When an attempt was made 
to introduce Atheism into the House, 
they acted on a specific principle for a 
specific object; then the Party was re- 
cognized again as Conservative of a 
great principle, and they succeeded. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) was the senior ex- 
organizer of the Constitutional Party in 
the House; and he warned the right hon. 
Baronet that the Liberal Party, from 
their very name, bespoke universal re- 
laxation. The name of Liberal was 
derived from the Latin verb dibero, and 
meant guod liberat, that which loosens. 
It would be an inconsistent and absurd 
attempt on the part of the defenders of 
the Constitution, if they tried to com- 
pete in Democratic concessions with the 
Liberal Party. He knew enough of 
Englishmen to believe that those were 
to be found who were not ashamed of 
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the liberty which their unenfranchised 
fathers enjoyed when the franchise was 
limited, before 1832. Unless Conser- 
vatives were found who would maintain 
the principles of the Constitution against 
Democratic assaults such as were now 
being made, the present Conservative 
Party would lapse ; and then, perhaps, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) would have to make another 
whirl about and resume the character 
in which he (Mr. Newdegate) first knew 
him, that of a genuine Conservative. 
Mr. R. POWER said, he should not 
attempt to follow the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) through 
the rather wide discussion which he had 
raised ; but he could not help expressing 
the feelings of gratitude and pleasure 
with which he (Mr. R. Power) had lis- 
tened to the statement made by the 
Prime Minister. During the whole of 
the time he had been in the House, he 
did not think he had ever read a more 
extraordinary, or more extravagant, 
Amendment than that in the name of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), and its extravagance was only 
equalled by the extravagance of the 
language in which it was introduced. 
He could not congratulate the Tory 
Party upon their tactics on this occa- 
sion. They reminded him of the tactics 
of the Egyptian Army, when those in 
the rear cried ‘‘ forward,’’ and those in 
the front cried ‘‘ back.” Really, the 
Tory Party, in their opposition to the 
Bill, sought, by every means in their 
power, to dwindle down and whittle 
away the benefits which it would confer 
on the people of the Three Kingdoms; 
and though they were disgracefully 
beaten in their efforts on the second 
reading by a majority of 130, yet it 
ought not to be forgotten that in their 
future opposition to the measure they 
would have to contend with far smaller 
majorities ; for he had no doubt, in their 
tactics and dilatory Motions, they would 
be ably assisted and cheered on by such 
Liberals as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon(Mr. Goschen) and 
the hon. Member for South Northumber- 
land (Mr. Albert Grey). It was now over 
80 years since the Irish Members first 
came to that House to ask for their 
country the same rights and privileges 
which the people of England and Scot- 
land possessed ; and although they only 
asked for an equalization of the law, for 
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a measure that in no way was revolu- 
tionary or novel, yet the Irish Members 
had, up to the present moment, found 
it impossible to get for their countrymen 
the same electoral privileges and rights 
which Englishmen and Scotchmen pos- 
sessed. It was a sad, if not disgraceful, 
condemnation of the English rule in 
Ireland to find that after 80 years of so- 
called Union there were so many gross 
inequalities remaining between the two 
countries; and that, when they had 
brought forward Reform Bills and mea- 
sures for the improvement of their 
municipal institutions, they had always 
carefully excluded Ireland from the pro- 
visions of those measures. When the 
late Mr. Butt first formed a Party in 
that House, his great idea was that, by 
united action, the Irish Members could 
compel Parliament to accede to their 
just and legitimate demands; and for 
many Sessions no man laboured harder 
or pleaded more eloquently in any cause, 
yet he (Mr. R. Power) regretted to say 
Mr. Butt passed away without having 
accomplished any of the reforms for 
which he so eloquently pleaded ; and it 
was not till his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) took 
up a firmer attitude that English states- 
men at last listened to the demands of 
Irish Members. The question now be- 
fore the House—or rather the question 
which would be before the House if the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire had 
the courage to stick to his Amend- 
ment was—Are you going to give the 
same rights and privileges to the people 
of Ireland, which you are prepared to 
give to the people of England? Are 
you going tosay tothe Irish people—‘‘ We 
do not intend to give give you those 
rights ?”” You must pay our taxes, fight 
our battles, obey our laws, and support 
cur institutions; but we shall not give 
you those rights and privileges, because 
you are our inferiors in intellectual 
and moral qualities. The principle which 
he believed underlay this Bill was, that 
they could only exclude from the fran- 
chise those who were unfitted to exer- 
cise it through want, either of intelli- 
gence or integrity; and he maintained 
that the Irishman was at least equal to 
the Englishman in either of these two 
qualities. Let them, for one moment, 
glance at the gross inequalities which 
existed between the two countries on 
this question of the franchise. He should 
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not weary the House with many figures, 
because he was aware the House disliked 
figures almost as much as he did him- 
self. He should only take the five prin- 
cipal towns of Ireland. Dublin had a 
population of 267,717, and the franchise 
was enjoyed by only 12,310; whereas 
Leeds, with a population of 259,000, had 
49,300 electors. Belfast had a popula- 
tion of 174,413, and yet only 19,633 
electors; while Aberdeen, with a popu- 
lation of 88,125, had 13,738 electors. 
Cork had a population of 100,518, and 
yet it had only 4,445 electors; whereas 
Greenock, with half the population, had 
7,614 electors. Lastly, Waterford, 
which had a population of 29,918, had 
only 1,414 electors; whereas Grimsby, 
with a population of 3,000 less, had 
actually 5,205 electors. He could give 
further examples of inequality; but, 
surely, if figures could prove anything, 
those figures must conclusively prove to 
an impartial mind the gross unfairness 
and injustice of the inequalities which 
existed. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire said reducing of the fran- 
chise was a dangerous and revolutionary 
measure, particularly as regarded Ire- 
jand. Well, that argument he (Mr. 
R. Power) had heard applied to almost 
every measure, however great or small, 
which had ever been introduced in that 
House, and it was always applied to Re- 
form Bills. It was applied to the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and yet that Bill did not 
produce a revolution. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire might think 
Irishmen were not fit to exercise equal 
privileges with his own countrymen, and 
might believe them to be inferior in in- 
tellect and integrity or moral qualities ; 
but the hon. Member might depend 
upon it that, the more England refused 
to them the demands of fairness and 
justice, the more irresistible and stronger 
would they make the claim of Irishmen 
for the legislative independence of their 
country. There was no danger in allow- 
ing the Irishman to exercise his vote ; 
but there was real danger in shutting 
Irishmen out from the benefits and pri- 
vileges of free representative institu- 
tions. They might depend upon it that 
the greater the rights enjoyed by Irish- 
men under the rule of the Constitution, 
the more would the Constitution be re- 
spected; and they would improve the 
social and moral condition of the Irish 
people, by giving them an interest in, 
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and control over, the affairs of their own 
country. Conservatives, of course, called 
this measure revolutionary; and he (Mr. 
R. Power) was surprised that the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire did 
not say something in his very discursive 
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speech about the Pope. There were 
very few of the hon. Gentleman’s long 
orations in which he did not bring up 
the name of that Potentate. Several 
hon. Members feared the influence of 
the Catholic clergy under the Bill. They 
tried to conjure up the nightmare of 
Catholic ascendency; but he (Mr. R. 
Power) would ask the House to allow 
him to read to them a passage from a 
speech that was delivered a few years 
ago by a Gentleman who represented in 
that House, not only the Irish Protestant 
Party, but also the Irish Orange Party. 
Mr. W. Johnston, the Member for Bel- 
fast, speaking on the question of the 
franchise, said— 

“The Protestant population of Ireland had 
no fear of their fellow-countrymen in other 
parts of Ireland, and they asked for equal and 
fair justice for all portions of the Kingdom, and, 
therefore, he supported the measure cordially.”’ 


He (Mr. Power) hoped his hon. Friend 
the present Member for Belfast would, 
upon this occasion, express some amount 
of liberality, and support the Bill before 
the House. There was more evil in ex- 
cluding Ireland from the provisions of 
this Bill than at first might be apparent 
to many hon. Members. . He did not 
conceal the fact that, among a certain 
portion of his countrymen, a feeling of 
the utter hopelessness of gaining any- 
thing from that Parliament was becom- 
ing stronger every day. If Parliament 
denied to Irishmen this extension of the 
franchise, it would declare that they 
were not the equals of Englishmen ; and 
he would ask, if Irishmen were not their 
equals, why should they be there at all? 
Englishmen, he knew, were very fond of 
calling Ireland the Sister Country ; but, 
to his mind, they treated it far more like 
a step-daughter than a sister. They had 
reduced the condition of political affairs 
to this—that they must either give the 
franchise to the Irish people, or govern 
that country by force of arms; and if 
they had to do that, they would find it a 
very expensive and very unpleasant 
undertaking. Depend upon it, if the 
people of Ireland were driven into illegal 
excesses, it would be because Parlia- 
ment denied them equal privileges ; and 
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when the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire spoke about all the horrors 
and evils that would ensue if the fran- 
chise were extended to the Irish labourer, 
he forgot the best safeguard against all 
those evils would be the very granting 
of the franchise to those people. The 
hon. Member seemed to forget that it 
was the curtailment of rights and privi- 
leges which, in every country and every 
age, had driven men into excesses and 
rebellion. He was no true friend of 
either England or Ireland, who, in that 
House, had not the courage to speak the 
opinions which he believed actuated his 
countrymen at home; and he (Mr. R. 
Power) would ask the House what 
answer were Irish Members to make to 
their countrymen in Ireland and abroad, 
when these asked them how it was that 
it took over 30 years to gain from the 
English Parliament a measure of simple 
justice, and when they sneered at them 
for going into an Assembly that had 
branded their countrymen with a mark 
of inferiority? These men who so 
sneered at them entertained more extra- 
vagant opinions than they (the Irish 
Members) did, and had little or no belief 
in Constitutional agitation; and the 
House of Commons, if it excluded Ire- 
land from the Bill, would be the best 
friends of unconstitutional agitation in 
Ireland. Aye, the men of whom he 
spoke would welcome their action. They 
were watching many movements of that 
House, in the hope that England might 
refuse to give to Ireland the privileges 
they themselves possessed. It looked 
very like, indeed, as if some parties in 
that House wished always to have an 
Irish difficulty; but they ought to take 
care lest the Irish difficulty might some 
day become an Irish impossibility. The 
Conservative opponents of the Bill had 
two logical reasons, from their point of 
view, for opposing it. First of all, the 
Tory Party feared the people; and, 
secondly, they knew that the Bill must 
be followed by a Redistribution Bill, 
and that the Redistribution Bill must 
destroy many of the small boroughs in 
England, over which the Conservatives 
had so much influence. In some respects 
the loss of these boroughs would be a 
loss to that House; and he (Mr. R. 
Power) feared, as a result, that they 
might lose some of their most distin- 
guished men. The hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) would no longer 
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be there to whisper to them the secrets 
of every European Cabinet; and even 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) might also 
away, without having accomplished the 
dream of his youth—the abolition of 
patent medicines. He was sorry to say 
that it was even possible they might lose 
the presence of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands); 
and, thereby, no longer witness that 
interesting and consistent spectacle of 
an hon. Member vehemently denouncing 
the Government, and the next minute 
supporting them by his vote. Speaking 
seriously, he believed that if the Bill 
were passed they would strengthen the 
Constitution of England; they would 
bring into that House the true Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people; and it 
would then be for them to declare, in an 
unmistakable way, the amount of self- 
government which they were prepared 
to give the Irish people in the affairs of 
their own country. 

Mr. T. D, SULLIVAN said, he did 
not think the speech of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) re- 
quired any answer from the Krish 
Benches, especially as it had been so 
effectively replied to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister; but, as 
the right hon. Gentleman said he 
thought a duty lay upon the Irish 
Members to make some remarks upon 
the subject, he (Mr. Sullivan) would 
just submit a few considerations on the 
Motion to the judgment of the House. 
He did not, however, consider the occa- 
sion called for much exertion -on his 
part, seeing that the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire had not the courage 
to face a Division. The case against 
Ireland was so bad, that he dared not 
submit it even to an English House of 
Commons, and his arguments were 
utterly without basis or foundation. The 
hon. Member said that, inasmuch as the 
condition of Ireland at present was un- 
satisfactory, it should be allowed to re- 
main so, except in so far as it could be 
made very much worse than it was at 
present. The hon. Member further 
urged that the Irish people were not 
well contented with English rule, and 
that additional power ought not to be 
put into their hands. But if the Irish 
people to-day were disaffected, how had 
that state of things been brought about? 
Was it not by the denial of justice, by 
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the withdrawing of the rights of the 
people, by the denial to them of those 
privileges freely accorded to the people 
of England? It was those things that 
had made the Irish people discontented 
and disaffected; and the hon. Member 
thought he would improve that state of 
things by an act of flagrant injustice. 
He thought it was most extraordinary 
that such a proposal should be advanced 
with an idea of its being accepted 
by any human being possessed of reason- 
ing faculties, or any assembly of intelli- 
gent men in that or any other part of 
the world. It was like telling a cap- 
tive that he would have no relief from 
‘his chains, which were to be allowed to 
eat into his flesh until he did not 
care to be released. It was like telling 
a hungry man that he would have no 
bread until he did not crave for it. This 
was just a parallel case with that which 
had been raised by the hon. Member who 
had addressed the House a short time 
before (Mr. Brodrick). Well, he would 
tell the hon. Member, or any other hon. 
Member who was disposed to take the 
same view of the case, if they were to 
wait until Ireland grew content with in- 
justice and with English rule as it now 
existed, they would wait for ever. The 
people of Ireland would never grow con- 
tented with slavery, and would never be 
satisfied with injustice. They would 
always continue to strive to the best of 
their ability, in order to gain that free- 
dom which was the right of the nation. 
He was proud to know that the Irish 
people were not content with the slavery 
which had been inflicted upon them by a 
more powerful nation; and he said it 
was to their honour and glory that they 
continued to fight against this state of 
things and insisted upon their rights. 
Though they had been defeated upon 
every field, yet they had never surren- 
dered, and they were determined still to 
keep their flag flying; and their hearts 
to-day remained unconquered, and would 
remain unconquerable. They had had 
a very touching picture drawn by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire of 
the fear and terror in which an Irish 
land agent had lately found himself. 
He was once a happy man; but now it 
seemed that he had got some threaten- 
ing letters, and his life was in danger. 
Now, because that gentleman had felt 
those terrors for his safety, the House 
of Commons was, forsooth, to refuse an 
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act of justice to the Irish people. The 
story which had been given of the agent 
was a one-sided story. There was a 
very important side of it which had not 
been presented by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire. In the days when 
that agent was happy and contented, 
was there happiness in the homes of the 
humble people over whom he held 
sway? All he (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) eould 
say was, that in those halcyon days, 
when this agent was comfortable, there 
was fear and trembling amongst the 
poor people whom he ruled over. He 
would also say, for the peace of mind of 
that worthy land agent, that there was 
now some security for the honest toilers 
in Ireland, and greater peace and secu- 
rity amongst the people, than there had 
been in those days when the land agent 
was happy, and the people were terrified 
and miserable. They were told that to 
extend the franchise to Ireland would 
be to strengthen the hands of the Sepa- 
ratist Party in Ireland. Well, how 
would it be if the franchise was not 
extended to Ireland? He would ask the 
hon. Gentleman to answer that question. 
If there was danger that the extension 
of the franchise would strengthen the 
hands of the Separatist Party in Ireland, 
there was ten times more danger that 
the refusal of it would strengthen their 
hands—it would not only strengthen 
their hands, but give them an unanswer- 
able case. There was no man in Ireland, 
of extreme or moderate views, who did 
not perfectly understand and believe 
that no better stroke of business could 
be done to strengthen the hands of the 
Separatist Party in Ireland than to in- 
flict upon that country this insult and 
injustice. No better means could be 
chosen for the accomplishment of that 
end than the measure proposed by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. The 
hon. Member asked, were the Irish 
Party in the House of Commons such a 
comfort to the Government that they 
should consent to increase their numbers 
and bring them a large reinforcement of 
strength? If the present Irish repre- 
sentation was not at peace with the 
House of Commons, he (Mr. T. D. Sul- 
livan) said that it ought not to be, 
and he hoped it never would be, as 
long as Ireland was suffering wrong. If 
the Irish Members were such a trouble 
to the House, did the hon. Member think 
that the political situation would be im- 
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proved by turning them out of the House 
of Commons, and refusing to the Irish 
people any representation at all? If the 
argument was worth anything, it went to 
that extent. He (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) 
would ask, who believed that the peace 
and happiness of the people would be ad- 
vanced by denying them their represen- 
tation ; and who believed that the Sepa- 
ratist Party would. not find it to their 
advantage that there should be such a 
state of things? He said that the result 
of such a measure would be, even from 
an English point of view, most fatal, as 
it would aggravate all the evils which at 
present existed and produce greater 
troubles. No more foolish and insensate 
step could be taken. They would hear 
a good deal, no doubt, as the debate 
went on, about what was called the 
“loyal minority’’ in Ireland. The 
House of Commons would be asked, 
were they going to abandon those who 
had remained true and stood by them 
for so many years? Why, what, he 
would ask, was going to happen to the 
loyal minority in Ireland? What were 
they afraid of ? What were they going 
to do with them? Were they going to 
put them into some dark corner and 
slaughter them; or what else was going 
to happen? Had they not a majority in 
that House, and another in the House 
of Lords? WHe really could not see 
what was in such arguments. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire evidently did not think that 
there was much in his arguments him- 
self; for after all his inflammatory 
language on the subject he did not 
dare to press his Motion to a Division. 
He believed that in that, as in all other 
matters of English rule, England must 
be prepared to grant full justice to Ire- 
land ; for so long as she declined to do so, 
so long would Separatists, Extremists, 
and Invincibles be found in Ireland in 
the future as they had been in the past. 
No evil result could: possibly arise from 
doing justice to Ireland ; but any mea- 
sure, such as had been proposed, which 
would be the very negation of justice 
and fair play, could not fail to bring 
about a bad condition of things. Sepa- 
ration had been talked about. He main- 
tained the claim of the Irish people 
to that measure of independence which 
they had formerly enjoyed, with such 
modifications as recent experience had 
shown to be advisable, The people de- 
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manded the restoration of the Constitu- 
tion, for the maintenance of which Henry 
Grattan had fought, and which had 
been taken away from the Irish people 
by means the most nefarious and in- 
famous. The longer the measure of 
justice was denied, the more firmly re- 
solved would the people become to obtain 
their rights, and the more extreme would 
become their demands. This Irish Na- 
tional question might have been settled 
at the time of O’Connell ; it might have 
been settled later still under Isaac Butt ; 
or it might have been settled through 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). before now. 
He hoped the House of Commons would 
not be misled into yielding to the repre- 
sentations which had been made to 
them, to deny to Ireland her claim to be 
placed, in the matter of the franchise, 
upon an equality with England and 
Scotland. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE remarked that the 
impalpable, shadowy grievances of the 
Irish people appeared to increase rather 
than diminish with every attempt that 
was made to meet them. Hon. Mem- 
bers representing Irish constituencies 
had told them that night that the exten- 
sion of the franchise in that country was 
the one thing needful to make Irishmen 
content. [‘*No!”] There were two 
points of view from which this matter 
could be looked at—that of the public 
interest, and that of Party advantage. 
The public disadvantage that must result 
from the extension of the franchise in 
Ireland was palpable enough; and if 
Her Majesty’s Government did not per- 
ceive it, it was not because some of their 
Colleagues were not fully aware of the 
character of the individuals whose hands 
the extension of the franchise in Ireland 
would strengthen. In a speech that 
he had delivered at Glasgow in Octo- 
ber, 1881, the Home Secretary had said 
that the object of the Irish Party 
was not to benefit the Irish ten- 
ants, but to bring about a political re- 
volution; and that the land agitation 
was fomented with the intention of 
breaking up the Empire, and of over- 
throwing the established Government of 
the United Kingdom; that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) demanded not the fixing of a fair 
rent, but no rent at all, and that 
he sought to get rid of the landlords 
with the object of getting rid of the 
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English Government. The Prime Minis- 
ter had been equally definite in his de- 
scription of the objects of the Leaders of 
the Irish Party. In announcing the 
arrest of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork in October, 1881, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that that object was 
to get rid of law, order, and the rights 
of property. These were the objects of 
the men whose hands the present pro- 
posal of the Government was calculated 
to strengthen. To introduce a large 
body of such men into that House would 
be merely to introduce traitors to the 
Constitution—that was to say, men 
whose avowed objects were hostile to 
the interests of the Empire. If they 
strengthened the position of Members 
who were actuated by such motives as 
were avowed by the Irish Party, they 
would fall into the condition of some 
foreign countries that had had to change 
their Governments three times a-year. 
It was idle to suppose that they would 
avoid that danger if the Irish Party of 
disaffection held the balance, and could 
control events, when they admitted that 
they did not consider the safety of the 
Empire their first object, and that they 
came here to promote their own pur- 
poses. It was necessary to revert to 
these things when they were ignored in 
rhetorical appeals from the Treasury 
Bench for justice to Ireland. Was it 
not a superficial view of the matter to 
say that they were doing justice to Ire- 
land by giving it an equal franchise, 
when they held back the enjoyment of 
the ordinary privileges of social life? 
If a man could not be trusted to walk 
about with a stick, it seemed a strange 
thing to present him with a pistol. ot 
was difficult to understand the infatua- 
tion which promoted legislation of this 
kind in the present condition of Ireland. 
It was wrong from a public point of 
view ; but from a Party point of view it 
was easy of explanation. Indeed, it ap- 
peared that the conditions of the Kil- 
mainham contract were being carried 
out. In that concluding paragraph which 
was read to the House at the instance 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) it was said that the 
accomplishment of the programme that 
had been sketched would be regarded as 
a practical settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion; would enable the Irish Members 
to co-operate cordially with the Liberal 
Party in forwarding Liberal principles ; 
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and would justify the Government in 
dispensing with coercion. The Members 
for Ireland were now co-operating with 
the Government in forwarding Liberal 
principles, and they would expect next 
year that coercive legislation should not 
be renewed. The Prime Minister 
had made a further bid for Irish sup- 
port by promising Ireland more than 
its proportional share of Representa- 
tives; but he would probably find it im- 
possible to carry a Redistribution Bill 
based on this injustice. When the Irish 
Members had been used to get the 
chestnuts out of the fire they would 
be thrown over; and, not for the first 
time, they would have been used to 
carry measures profitable to the Liberal 
Party, but disastrous to the best in- 
terests of Ireland. 

Mr. SALT said, he desired to consider 
the matter from a political point of view, 
using that word in the sense of what was 
best for the country, apart from personal 
or Party considerations. The change 
proposed was one of the greatest im- 
portance to the householder, and it be- 
came necessary to consider what was his 
position. It had been laid down by an 
authority no less eminent than Lord 
John Russell that the householder had 
in himself a right to the franchise ; but 
that claim could not be too strongly 
repudiated. Because a man was a 
householder he had no right ipso facto 
to a vote—he had a right to good 
government, to freedom of speech, 
action, and thought. These were the 
things to which every man, woman, and 
child had an inherent right; but not to 
the franchise. The rule they should lay 
down in determining where to bestow it 
was in what way they could get the best 
House of Commons; for they must not 
forget that the House of Commons so 
created was not a Body dealing with the 
administration of a few Islands in the 
North Sea merely, but of a great 
Empire. He would make a large 
admission in regard to the householder ; 
he had no objection to the householder 
in the country—he was as good as the 
householder in the town; but in ad- 
mitting him largely to the franchise 
many considerations must be kept in 
view. He quite concurred in a remark 
which fell from an hon. Member in the 
early part of the evening as to the ad- 
vantage of a wide basis of representa- 
tion, so long as that basis was arranged 
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on fair and intelligent grounds; but 
when it was said that the effect of 
placing the representation of the people 
on a wide basis had been to create a 
character in the people and a force 
which would not have existed otherwise, 
he could not help recalling the circum- 
stances of their past history. A House 
of Commons elected by very narrow 
constituencies had carried on the Busi- 
ness of the country in times of great 
emergency. The country never was in 
greater danger than between the years 
1790 and 1815, when foreign wars were 
being waged and great interests were at 
stake at home. Any large enfranchise- 
ment of the people, he maintained, 
must be subject to certain rules, acknow- 
ledged by all who had turned their 
attention to the subject; and though he 
could not go into those points in detail, 
it was fair to indicate what he thought 
they were, inasmuch as they guided him 
to the opinion at which he had arrived. 
The first was that of population. An- 
other would be intelligence. Property 
was another element, and by property he 
did not merely mean large fortunes, but 
any property—it might be a cottage 
which a man desired to preserve and 
cherish. Locality and the peculiar in- 
terests of localities ought to be con- 
sidered, and also variety in their repre- 
sentation. In addition to all these, 
there was a time for a Reform Bill. 
Opportunity was another point to be con- 
sidered. He was not going to deal 
with the objection that the Bill was 
not a complete measure; it had been 
presented to the House as a com- 
plete measure on the highest authority— 
that of the Government, who were re- 
sponsible for what it did and what it 
was. His objection to it was that on 
carefully examining it, not on Party or 
personal grounds, not for the purpose of 
present emergency, he believed it to 
violate nearly every axiom of representa- 
tion of the people that had been laid 
down by our best statesmen. Coming 
to the question of its application to Ire- 
land, he would like to speak of that 
country in the most kind and gentle 
way; but he wished to consider what a 
statesman would do as a matter of 
political and philosophical justice. He 
was willing to admit that Ireland had 
had many difficulties, and that those 
difficulties ought to be met with the 
utmost fairness and justice; in fact, he 
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would go further, and say that theyshould 
be met with great consideration and 
generosity. What was the condition of 
Ireland? They had been told early in 
1880 that Ireland was in a state of un- 
usual quiet and total absence of crime; 
then had come a most deplorable 
state of things in that country ; and two 
years afterwards they had been told, on 
the highest authority, that, so far from 
the country being in a state of comfort 
and content, the worst elements were 
then predominant and the best elements 
were suppressed. Great discontent was 
felt in the country; but he would ask 
the House whether the dissatisfaction of 
the Irish people, as expressed in Irish 
newspapers, was one which was to be 
remedied by an extension of the fran- 
chise? There was a phrase which had 
been uttered by a statesman of great 
eminence, which had given rise to a 
great deal of political discussion and 
animosity—namely, that ‘‘ force is no 
remedy.’ Of that phrase he took a very 
different view from that held by an im- 
mense number of people in this country. 
He thought that there were two inter- 
pretations of the saying; and unfortu- 
nately it was the worst one which had 
got about the country at large—that 
there was no use in applying force to 
produce order, because it was ineffectual. 
In that sense the words were mis- 
chievous; but there was another sense 
in which they might be understood— 
namely, that force was no remedy for 
the grievances which had caused the 
discontent. They might have to use 
force to procure order ; but it was not a 
remedy without looking further. Taking 
that best view of the words, he had not 
been able to see in the whole course of 
Irish trouble anything that could lead to 
the conclusion that the extension of the 
franchise in that country would be a 
remedy. Forty or 50 years before, in 
talking to an Irish friend who knew the 
country well, he had remarked that he 
could not see any solution of the diffi- 
culties which existed in Ireland, and the 
replyhad been—‘ Leave us alone ; give 
us rest.” He believed now that the 
real solution of the difficulties of the 
country was to be found in rest and 
quietness ; let them do what was just 
and right; but, above all, give the 
country rest. Let them do what they 
could to remove grievances and diffi- 
culties, and make improvements as fast 
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as they could; but they should never 
take a single step without knowing that 
it would lead to greater contentment and 


eace. 
. Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter had, in a debate previous to the 
Easter Recess, charged the Opposition 
that they were simply putting in force 
all the arts of Obstruction against the 
progress of the Bill before the House. 
He (Mr. Finch-Hatton) resented such a 
calumnious charge, and must be allowed 
to express the hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman would feel it but right to 
withdraw it as being wholly untenable. 
Turning to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
he observed that probably in many 
minds throughout the country the inte- 
rest of the whole subject of the fran- 
chise chiefly centred round the question 
of whether or not it was expedient to 
extend the franchise to Ireland ; and the 
attitude of the Opposition in regard to 
the extension of the suffrage in Ireland 
must be carefully distinguished from 
their attitude in regard to its extension 
in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
They might have their doubts whether 
the large number of persons in England 
and Scotland which it was now proposed 
to enfranchise were sufficiently qualified 
to exercise that trust with due advantage 
to the State, and yet they might believe 
that those new voters were loyal subjects 
of the Queen, who would carry out their 
duties faithfully according to their lights. 
But the facts prevented their having 
such security as to the great mass of the 
electors whom it was sought to enfran- 
chise in Ireland; and, moreover, they 
were met at the outset by this lion in 
their path—that the Prime Minister had 
not apparently withdrawn from the ori- 
ginal statement which he had made to 
the House—namely, that he did not in- 
tend, or that he thought it unadvisable, 
to reduce the number of Representatives 
sent to that House from Ireland. He 
wished to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman still adhered to that state- 
ment; or whether he was prepared to 
modify it so far as to say that he would 
only give to Ireland such a number of 
Representatives as should seem fair, 
taking into consideration her population 
and her taxation ; because when that sub- 
ject was discussed before the Prime Mi- 
nister, in answering the remarks of the 
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right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) re- 
pudiated any idea of having made that 
declaration as a bid for the Irish vote, 
observing that the Opposition usually 
derived more support than the Ministry 
did from Irish Members. But when both 
sides of the House had their field day, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
bagged 130 more than his opponents, 
the Irish game was not discovered in the 
bag of the Opposition, and they were 
induced to look with some suspicion into 
the bag of theright hon. Gentleman, when 
the first 30 birds found there were Irish. 
Again, he wished to know whether the 
Prime Minister had abandoned his cen- 
trifugal theory with respect to Parlia- 
mentary representation? Although the 
right hon. Gentleman had maintained 
that places which were far off were en- 
titled to greater representation; because 
of the difficulties of communication be- 
tween the constituencies and their Mem- 
bers, it was a remarkable fact that the 
Division List of the House showed that 
the Members from Scotland put in an 
attendance at a larger number of Divi- 
sions than the Members from any other 
part of the United Kingdom. With 
respect to the number of Representa- 
tives from Ireland, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
had urged them to maintain the provi- 
sions of the Act of Union, and that, 
too, by the extraordinary expedient of 
passing a Bill the admitted result of 
which would be to introduce 60 more 
Members pledged to the repeal of the 
Union. Mr. Pitt said that if the dif- 
ferent parts of the Kingdom were united 
in interests and convictions, it mattered 
little whether the number of Represen- 
tatives from one part was smaller or 
greater. But was Ireland in that con- 
dition? Was she united to us in inte- 
rests and convictions? The Coercion 
Act threw a heavy onus probandi upon 
the Government. If Ireland was unfit 
to be intrusted with the exercise of the 
ordinary rights of citizenship, how could 
she be said to be ripe for the most re- 
sponsible privileges of citizenship ? The 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
had said that the sooner the fact was 
recognized that there was a state of civil 
war between the English and the Irish 
people the better it would be for both. 
The Chief Secretary, at Galashiels, stated 
that nothing but the Queen’s Govern- 
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ment—by which the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have meant the Prevention of 
Crime Act—stood between Ireland and 
civil war. 

Mr. TREVELYAN explained that he 
was then referring to the disturbances 
between the Orangemen and the Nation- 
alists, which were quieted by the ordi- 
nary powers of the law. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, that in 
that case the Government ought to with- 
draw the Coercion Act. So far as Ire- 
land was concerned, the operation of that 
Bill ought to be suspended either until 
the Government could rule Ireland with- 
out a Coercion Act, or until it could be 
shown that the effect of the measure 
would not be to transfer the balance of 
power to the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), or to disfranchise 
loyal minorities in the country, or to dis- 
member the Empire. The peuple of this 
country, anxious as they were for the 
privilege of the franchise, would gladly 
wait if it was necessary until such time 
as they could obtain it without danger 
to the stability of the Empire. 

Mr. W. SHAW said, that the Speaker 
would very soon be allowed to leave the 
Chair, in order that the House might go 
into Committee on the Bill. The gene- 
ral question would be settled in the 
House of Lords; but he ventured to 
prophesy that their Lordships would not 
throw out the Bill. He imagined that 
the Gentlemen in that House, aided by 
the advice of Gentlemen in the House 
of Commons of great experience and 
sagacity, would hardly run the risk of 
throwing out this Bill, and repeating 
what occurred on a former occasion— 
namely, passing in 10 minutes a Bill of 
a much more extensive and drastic cha- 
racter than this. So far as England, 
Scotland, and Wales were concerned, 
the effect of this Bill would not be un- 
favourable to the Conservative Party. 
The electors in the country districts were 
a slow and ignorant class of people, who 
did not even see a penny paper until it 
was two days old ; and he did not know 
any more suitable ground for Conser- 
vative organization. In fact, he was 
quite sure that the Conservative organi- 
zation would get an immense deal of 
support from these country voters in 
England and Wales. But the question 
of more immediate importance to the 
House was the question of Ireland. 
Now, he should like to know as to the 
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Amendment put upon the Paper by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), and as to the speeches by 
which it had been supported, although 
it had not been moved, did they repre- 
sent the opinion of the Conservative 
Party? Was the House to: look upon 
that Amendment as embodying the 
views they would hold if they got into 
power? If so, the logical thing for 
them to do would be to suspend the 
present Constitution,in Ireland and to 
take away the votes of those people who 
had them at present. That would be 
the natural thing for them to do if they 
believed in that Amendment. There 
was no doubt that the addition of elec- 
tors in Ireland by this Bill would be 
proportionally much larger than in 
England or Scotland, because in Ireland 
the present franchise was much higher 
than in those countries. But was that 
a thing which Parliament could avoid ? 
Would it be possible for any Govern- 
ment to bring in a Franchise Bill, and 
to avoid that? He did not think it 
would ; in fact, the thing was perfectly 
absurd. It was not arguable. It had 
often been stated in the House that a 
General Election under the present fran- 
chise would bring a large addition to 
the ranks of what was called the Active 
Irish Party. He believed it would. He 
spoke only his own opinions; but he 
thought it would be hardly worth while 
to contest constituencies in three Pro- 
vinces in Ireland against those Gentle- 
men if they were able to get candidates 
to contest them. He could speak for 
himself; and although he very much 
valued a seat in the House of Commons, 
yet he looked upon the importance of 
settling the Irish question as so great 
that he would vacate his seat to-morrow, 
and give it to any Gentleman who would 
come into the House in order to make a 
Party to bring that question to an issue. 
This was not a question which they 
could let lie on from year to year. The 
suoner that by this Bill, or by creating 
a‘large Party with this Bill, they brought 
Government face to face with the Irish 
question the better. The non-settlement 
of it was hindering the prosperity of Ire- 
land, was demoralizing political Parties 
in England, and was working evil all 
round. Therefore, he said that if this 
Bill did nothing else than to bring into 
the House a party of 70 or 80 Gentle- 
men pledged to one object it would doe 
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good. The issue would be placed plainly 
before the House. It was said that that 
object had not yet been formulated. 
Probably it had not; but he thought 
the views put forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath, who was generally 
considered an extreme man, were views 
that would be generally accepted, and 
he did not believe there was any con- 
siderable Party in Ireland who looked 
to separation pure and simple as a solu- 
tion of the question. He spoke from a 
general knowledge of the South and 
Midland Counties of Ireland. He knew 
pretty well the farmers and intelligent 
working-classes in these districts; and 
from intercourse with them his opinion 
was that they did not look to anything 
but a settlement of what was called the 
political controversy between the two 
countries. That was not a thing to 
frighten either England or Scotland. It 
was not a thing that should make Par- 
liament deny a political right to the 
country, and keep it suspended for an 
indefinite time, thus creating a greater 
evil than the one they were now trying 
to avoid. He believed that if Lord 
Beaconsfield were alive the Irish would 
get what they wanted ; and that if Mr. 
Pitt could have foreseen the future he 
would not have brought forward the Act 
of Union as it now stood upon the 
Statute Book. As the Act had worked, 
it had not been good for the country ; 
and if it were left as it stood, without 
such modifications as were possible in 
the minds of political thinkers, and 
which might be easily worked out 
within the lines of the Constitution, it 
would be worse for England, and worse 
even for Ireland. Ireland was a poor 
country, and had, unfortunately, very 
little to engage the attention of her 
people. She wanted increased manu- 
factures, and the sooner they could 
settle this question and Ireland could 
settle down to business the better. 
Then the minds of the people would be 
engaged, and their whole attention 
would not be devoted to political theo- 
ries; but until the Irish question was 
settled there could not be a proper and 
legitimate connection been the two coun- 
tries. He had before expressed his opi- 
nion that it would be a misfortune, and 
nothing but a misfortune, to separate 
Ireland from England. He believed it 
would be against the views of the great 
majority of the Irish people to go out, 
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as it were, upon a sea of politics, and to 
have to construct a Constitution for it- 
self upon uew lines. They wanted only 
that the lines of the present Constitution 
should be modified and shaped in ac- 
cordance with the wants of the country 
and the times in which they lived. There 
was nothing in this to frighten any 
thoughtful politician,or tomake thom for 
a moment think that the future of Ire- 
land would be worse instead of better. 
The people who were proposed to be 
enfranchised in Ireland were not a bit 
worse than the people whom it was pro- 
posed to enfranchise in England. They 
were quite as intelligent, and were in 
every way as well conducted a people 
as could be found in England. But 
they would resent, indeed, the passing 
of a Bill of this character if a great 
number of their countrymen were ex- 
cluded from its privileges. He looked 
forward to the near future with hope. 
He hoped there would be born an Irish 
Party, 70 or 80 in number, who would 
be able to formulate some plan, and put 
it before the House and the country, that 
should be consistent with the union of 
the two countries, and that peace should 
be brought about thereby. He himself 
had not the slightest doubt of it. He 
believed no one in Ireland really wanted 
revolution with a view to carrying out 
their purposes. Let the question as 
against England be once settled, and 
they would be able to work out with a 
fair purpose the political union of the 
two countries. 

Mr. GORST said, he should not have 
troubled the House on the present occa- 
sion but for the fact that he wished it to 
be understood that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), on which a Division was not 
intended to be taken, did not represent 
the views of the entire Conservative 
Party. The Prime Minister, when he 
introduced the Bill, called upon Parlia- 
ment to trust the people; and as far as 
he knew there was no feeling of distrust 
among Conservative Members in the 
body of the people-—in fact, his opinion 
was that the opinion of the general body 
of the people of Great Britain was Con- 
servative ; and that, therefore, when the 
Bill passed, if it ever did pass, an in- 
creased power would be given to Con- 
servative opinion. If they were pre- 

ared to trust the people of Great 
Britain, he saw no reason why the 
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people of Ireland should not be trusted 
also. He was most reluctant to believe 
in. the disloyalty of the Irish people ; 
and he did not know that anything had 
occurred within the last few years which 


_ would justify the House in pronouncing 


that the mass of the Irish people were 
disloyal. Was it, then, for the interest 
of the United Kingdom that the people 
of Ireland should be inadequately repre- 
sented in that House? Why, clearly 
not. Whatever were the opinions of the 
Irish people, it was certainly desirable 
they should find utterance in Parlia- 
ment rather than in the formation of 
secret societies. He should himself have 
been extremely sorry ifthe Government, 
while extending a large measure of 
enfranchisement to Great Britain, had 
found it necessary, as a matter of State 
policy, to refuse the same measure of 
enfranchisement to Ireland. He hoped 
that the last speaker and other hon. 
Members would not go away with the 
idea that the Motion which was put 
down on the Paper and not moved was 
in any sense an adequate representation 
of opinion on the Conservative side of 
the House. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN observed, 
that when the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Gorst) attempted to show that the 
Resolution before the House did not 
convey the general opinion of the Con- 
servative Party he was not cheered by 
the Conservative side of the House. On 
the contrary, he was cheered a great 
deal more by the supporters of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He thought that 
silence on the part of the Opposition 
well showed that the Conservative Party 
were pretty nearly unanimous on that 
point. He had observed, too, that when 
the hon. and learned Member remarked 
that he did not believe in the disloyalty 
of the large portion of the Irish people, 
the suggestion was received with marked 
and significant silence by those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who represented Ireland in the 
House. Personally, he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to a con- 
siderable extent when he said he did not 
believe the whole of Ireland was dis- 
loyal. He had always emphatically 
maintained, and he declared now, thata 
large portion of the Irish people were 
loyal; and it was for this very reason 
that he objected to the franchise being 
extended to those portions of the com- 
munity in Ireland who were hostile to 
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England. Turning to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cork County (Mr. 
Shaw), he felt bound to confess that 
never since the days of Quintus Curtius 
was there such a display of self-abnega- 
tion and self-sacrifice as had been shown 
by the hon. Gentleman—for he had 
avowed himself the advocate of a mea- 
sure which must infallibly terminate in 
his political extinction, and in the poli- 
tical extinction of every man who, like 
him, had a common sense and a com- 
mon desire forthe welfare of Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman reminded him of an- 
other man of rather a later date, and 
perhaps of rather an apocryphal exist- 
ence. He reminded him of Rip Van 
Winkle, for his speech went back to the 
days when he led the Home Rule Party 
in the House, and when the hon. Gen- 
tleman was the head of the Party to 
which he (Colonel King-Harman) be- 
longed. Believing that the loyalty and 
common sense of the majority of the 
Irish people rendered them competent, 
to a certain extent, to manage their 
own affairs, the hon. Gentleman trusted 
to the Party, and believed in their policy 
until they rose up against him, and 
ousted him from his seat. The hon. 
Gentleman said he did not believe there 
was a large Party favourable to separa- 
tion, and in that he agreed with him. 
He did not think that among Irishmen 
of capital, men of means and men of 
common sense, there was any desire to 
separate from Great Britain ; but he 
maintained that amongst the large and 
ignorant class, who were misled by 
American agitators, and headed by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, there 
was an avowed determination to sepa- 
rate Ireland from England. He be- 
lieved they would use, as their Leaders 
avowed they would use, every means in 
their power to secure that end. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), in a speech made at Cincin- 
nati, said he would not take his coat off 
for the Land League—— 

An Irish Memser: No; for Home 
Rule. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: He said 
he would not take off his coat for the 
Land League, if he did not intend to 
destroy the last vestige—— 

An Irish Memser: The last link. 

Cotoner KING-HARMAN: If he 
did not destroy the last vestige of union 
between Ireland and England. The hon. 
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Gentleman knew he was quoting cor- 
rectly. Whether they intended to carry 
out their threats, if they had the power 
to do so, and whether their dupes would 
assist them in doing so, he could not 
say; but such, at any rate, was the 
avowed intention of the hon. Member 
for the Oity of Cork. No doubt the hon. 
Gentleman would make use of any ex- 
tension of power which Her Majesty’s 
Government might in their considera- 
tion grant the Irish people to promote 
the disintegration of the Empire. If 
Her Majesty’s Government believed this 
was the best course to adopt, of course, 
they must pursue it; but he must raise 
his voice on behalf of loyal Irishmen 
against extending the franchise to igno- 
rant and misled people who, backed by 
an American agitation, were trying to 
sever Ireland from the Mother Oountry. 

Mr. WARTON observed, that the de- 
bate had been conducted entirely by 
Conservative Members, so-called Con- 
servative Members, and Home Rulers. 
Not a single Liberal Member had spoken 
in all that great Government majority— 
and why? It was because they had 
given their consciences and opinions 
entirely to the Prime Minister, and were 
no longer a Liberal, but a Gladstonian 
Party. If they took the test of popula- 
tion or the test of property, Ireland was 
not entitled to retain the present number 
of Members. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH: I regret to see 
that on the Motion to go into Committee 
on the Bill an Amendment has been 
placed upon the Paper alleging that Irish- 
men are not entitled to the same fran- 
chise as Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
Till hon. Gentlemen opposite prove— 
and they will find it no easy task to 
prove—that the Irish are a degraded 
race, they will try in vain to persuade 
those in this House to vote for the de- 
gradation of Ireland. This is the first 
Reform Bill which has been based upon 
a principle of equality, and which re- 
cognizes the fact that Ireland is a dis- 
tinct part of the United Kingdom. In 
1832 O’Connell’s demand was for equality 
and identification. That demand was 
rejected, and there arose that mighty 
movement for the repeal of the Union 
which shook the Empire. This Bill 
means identification, and the proposal 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) im- 
plies separation. Half a century agoa 
noble Lord—a great English statesman 
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—startled his hearers in “ another 
place ’’ by the astounding utterance that 
the Irish were aliens in blood, language, 
and religion. That utterance was im- 
mortalized by the retort which it drew 
from Richard Sheil in this House, 
What is the Amendment if it be not a 
repetition in another form of the Lynd- 
hurst declaration? [Cheers.] Well, in 
Ireland, if we are aliens to you, you are 
aliens tous. We will be your friends 
as your equals, as aliens your foes. Let 
us understand each other, and whatever 
the consequences may be let justice and 
right be done. Adopt this Bill and 
provide after that a Redistribution Bill, 


a Bill which I hope will follow so closely 


upon the footsteps of the present that 
the two shall be virtually one, and that, 
therefore, all classes shall be fully re- 
presented in this House. Then you will 
rest future legislation upon a Constitu- 
tional basis when you have declared 
your intention to enfranchise the people. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
House always welcomes the views of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Smyth), 
and listens with pleasure to his eloquent 
speeches ; but the question which any- 
one connected with Ireland naturally 
asks himself is, to what political Party 
does the hon. Member belong, or what 
political power in Ireland does he repre- 
sent ? The hon. Gentleman has told the 
House that the Irish people, if enfran- 
chised, would be the friends of this 
Bill. Now, I believe that no senti- 
ment ever uttered in this House could 
be more repugnant to those whom the 
hon. Member seeks to enfranchise in 
the county which he now represents. 
Anyone who has followed Irish politics 
within the past few years must note 
and record this melancholy fact—that 
the more bitter and the more hostile a 
man’s utterances are agairst England, 
and to everything English, the more 
popular he becomes among certain 
classes in Ireland. If this Bill were to 
pass into law, and an Election were to 
take place upon it, every Member on 
the other side of the House who now 
represents an Irish constituency would, 
as the House very well knows, be for 
ever consigned to political oblivion. In 
the earlier part of the evening we had 
a remarkable speech from the Prime 
Minister ; a speech worthy of the right 
hon. Gentleman who made it, and worthy 
of the occasion; but it embodied the 
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rinciple that the Union between Eng- 
one) and Ireland can only be maintained 
by equal laws and equal institutions. 
Now, that is a new policy on the part of 
the Prime Minister. Is the right hon. 
hon. Gentleman prepared to push that 
sentiment to its logical conclusion? 
During the 16 years that I have had the 
honour of a seat in this House, I have 
seen, time after time, the Prime Minis- 
ter come down and ask this House to 
assent to exceptional legislation, as far 
as Ireland is concerned, on the ground 
of the exceptional condition of that 
country. Our legislation for the last 16 
years, with regard to the Church, the 
land, and social matters, has been ex- 
ceptional for Ireland. During the last 
three years, so exceptional has been the 
land legislation of the Government, that 
it has touched the extreme limits of con- 
fiscation, and their repressive legislation 
has touched the extreme limits of coer- 
cion. Are we to understand that there 
are to be equal laws for England as for 
Ireland? Is the English Church to be 
disestablished because the Irish Ohurch 
has been disestablished? [‘ Hear, 
hear!” from below the Gangway on the 
Ministerial side.| There are, no doubt, 
many hon. Gentlemen who wish to see 
it disestablished. Am I to assume, be- 
cause exceptional legislation is enforced 
in Ireland, it will also be applied to 
England? The Government have sus- 
pended the whole system of trial by 
jury in Ireland? Are they anxious to 
try the same experiment in England? 
Silence follows my question. Is the 
right hon. Gentleman prepared to push 
to extreme limits, in the case of Ire- 
land, the logical conclusion of his 
remarks in regard to Ireland? The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) has made a remarkable speech 
to-night; but he has been taunted by 
the Prime Minister with not having 
persevered with his Motion. The right 
hon. Gentleman should have recollected 
that even he himself, with his superb de- 
bating power, courage, and all his Par- 
liamentary skill, has himself on several 
occasions been compelled to alter a pro- 
posal he had on the Notice Paper for 
many days when he found that the cir- 
cumstances were not altogether favour- 
able for its consideration. I can reeol- 
lect one case when the late Government 
were in Office that the present Prime 
Minister placed four Resolutions on the 
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Paper condemning their foreign policy. 
The whole Liberal Party Pe ng 
—I do not know whether to support 
those Resolutions, but, at any rate, 
to hear the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, just in the same way as 
the Conservative Party have come down 
to-night to hear the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire. The Prime Minister, I suppose, 
judging from his own experience, said 
that no doubt the hon. Member had 
accepted the advice of the older, the 
more respectable, and the wiser Mem- 
bers of his Party. Therefore, I assume 
that four years ago the right hon. Gen- 
tleman accepted the advice of the older, 
the more respectable, and the wiser 
Members of the Liberal Party by 
withdrawing his Resolution. But I 
do not wish to push that point. The 
right hon. Gentleman is quite aware, 
from his great Parliamentary expe- 
rience, that there are many occasions 
on which it is not only legitimate but 
statesmanlike for a man, however strong 
his opinions may be, not to put the 
House to the trouble of a Division, and 
the present was one of those occasions. 
I think my hon. Friend has been well 
advised in the course he has taken. 
There is not a single Member on this 
side of the House, except my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst), who does not believe that 
we are indulging in a most dangerous, 
if not reckless experiment, in reducing 
the franchise in Ireland. But there are 
two opinions which, to a certain extent, 
counter-balance and counteract each 
other. Some think that the condition 
of Ireland, making it dangerous to re- 
duce the franchise, is a good reason 
for not bringing in any Franchise Bill 
affecting England and Scotland. But 
there are other persons who are of 
opinion that if a Franchise Bill is intro- 
duced, then that Bill ought, regardless 
of consequences, to be applied to Ire- 
land. No doubt when there is this 
difference—a difference amongst us, so 
to say, on a minute detail—j A laugh. | 
Well, it is a minute detail. Hon. 
Gentlemen who interrupt me must re- 
collect that we had a most favourable 
Division, which nothing can counteract 
on the point, and to which we attach 
the utmost importance, that redistribu- 
tion should accompany extension of the 
franchise. We believe that any reduc- 
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tion made in the franchise ought to be 
accompanied by a redistribution of seats. 
In a Redistribution Bill the disaffected 
parts of Ireland would have their repre- 
sentation materially curtailed. We have 
had already, as I say, a favourable Divi- 
sion upon that point, because in a House 
of Commons with a nominal majority of 
150 Her Majesty’s Government had ac- 
tually, in the Division to which I refer, 
only an actual majority of 27. There- 
fore the nature of our objections was 
covered by the vote which took place a 
few nights ago. What seems to me to 
be the objection against this Franchise 
Bill standing by itself is that there are 
two exceptional concessions made to Ire- 
land. The Prime Minister, more than 
once, said that this Bill is merely the 
development of the great legislative 
judgment given in 1868; but the legis- 
lative decision arrived at in 1867 and 
1868 was that a £4 franchise in Ireland 
was to be equivalent to household suf- 
frage in England and Scotland; and, 
therefore, this Bill upsets that statement 
on which the Prime Minister himself 
originally relied, and the consequence 
is that by establishing household fran- 
chise in Ireland you would be approach- 
ing much more nearly to manhood suf- 
frage than in England and Scotland. 
The Return presented to the House of 
Lords fully proves the truth of my ob- 
servation. ‘Therefore, under this Bill, 
you are giving to that part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions which is the most 
disturbed and the most disloyal a lower 
franchise than to those parts of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions which are loyal. 
Another exceptional piece of favouritism 
shown to Ireland is that there is no Re- 
distribution Bill. I contended the other 
night, and I think I proved, that if a 
Redistribution Bill is disassociated from 
this Bill you will not pass a Redistri- 
bution Bill in this Paritiament; and if 
you do not pass it in this Parliament 
you will not pass one affecting Ireland 
for many yearstocome. When the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) comes back to this House with a 
following of 90 Members he would be un- 
worthy of the sagacity and generalship 
which he hashithertoshownif he allowed 
a Redistribution -Bill to pass though the 
House which would curtail his follow- 


ing. There was one observation made 


by the Prime Minister which, I think, is | 
especially worthy of notice. He said — 
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that no doubt the result of this Franchise 
Bill might be that it would create a 
Parliamentary controversy in this House 
in reference to Irish matters at a period 
when, asheintimated, owing tohisage, he 
might not possibly be longer amongst us. 
Now, I think that anyone who is proud 
of his career and of his Parliamentar 

position ought to think a little of the 
legacy he is bequeathing to those who 
come after him. Therefore, I want the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider what 
would be the position of the Liberal 
Party, and of the House of Commons, if 
we have 90 Members returned from Ire- 
land all pledged to separation? It has 
been intimated by the Prime Minister 
that the Resolution which stood in the 
name of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire was a libel upon the 
Irish Party. But that assertion did not 
elicit a singlecheer. It is no libel at all. 
Those hon. Gentlemen know perfectly 
well that the one expression constantly 
cropping up in their speeches and Reso- 
lutions is that the House of Commons is 
a Foreign Assembly. What hon. Mem- 
ber from Ireland wishes merely to have 
such control over Irish local matters as 
they have in the United States? Does 
anybody suppose that any speaker in 
the United States would be allowed to 
describe the Congress of Washington as 
a Foreign Assembly, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) has de- 
scribed the House of Commons? Every 
day the violent Party is more and more 
getting the upper hand in Ireland. I 
have not got them with me'now; but if 
any hon. Gentleman will note the Re- 
solutions passed, and especially the Re- 
solutions passed at meetings in England, 
attended by Irishmen, they will find that 
the simple repeal of the Union would not 
satisfy the Irish demands. Now, let us 
consider the condition of a subsequent 
House of Commons. What is the fran- 
chise but a means to an end, to give 
effect to the wishes of the people of Ire- 
land? If the Nationalists of Ireland 
return 90 out of 100 Representatives, 
and demand the repeal of. the Union 
with Ireland, will you refuse it? Oan 
you refuse it? [Cries of ‘‘Yes!’”] On 
what ground? You can only do it by 
force, and force alone. Yet force is the 
single instrument you repudiate. The 
Prime Minister says that, after all, if 
the worst comes to the worst, thero will 
be 550 English and Scotch Members 
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against 90 Irish. But will it be 550 
English and Scotch Members against 
90 Irish? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) declined to believe that any large 
body of the Irish people were hostile to 
the connection with England or disloyal. 
I recollect at the end of last Session that 
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Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title of Act). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 


and ask leave to sit again.””—( Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Sm H.DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 












the hon. Gentleman the Member for|to know why the Government were 





; Monaghan (Mr. Healy), amid the cheers | obstructing their own Business? The 
t of his own Colleagues, asserted that the | hour was comparatively early, and there 
l sooner it was understood that there was | were loads of time for the Committee to 
if war between England and Ireland the | go on with the Bill. Nevertheless, this 
"4 better; and the only reason they did not | precious Government, which stumped 
. give material effect to that war was that | the country charging the Conservative 
w they had not the physical-means of carry- | Party with a desire to obstruct Business, 
ed ing it out. No doubt, if all the English | was absolutely stopping this import- 
is and Scotch Members were to combine | ant measure on which, they asserted, 
"| to deal as they ought to deal with the| the whole future of the country de- 


enemies of England and of English rule, 
one-half of the Irish difficulty would be 
solved. If English and Scotch Radicals 
would be true to themselves and their 
country, and would not enter into nego- 
tiations with those who avowed themselves 
to be the enemies of England and Eng- 
lish rule, then the Irish difficulty would 
be easily solved. But exactly the same 
motives which induced right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to negotiate the Kil- 
mainhan Treaty when only 30 votes had 
to be gained, will induce whatever Go- 
vernment may sit on those Benches, 
when 90 votes are to be obtained, to 
make even still greater concessions. That 
is the danger, if you grant a reduction of 
the franchise without a redistribution 
of seats. Nine-tenths of the Represen- 
tatives of Ireland will come back favour- 
able to separation; and in the course of 


pended. At that hour the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister was 
acting in a most extraordinary manner 
in asking the Committee to report Pro- 
gress. He thought if any hon. Member 
on that side of the House had ventured 
to make such a Motion there would 
have been a very great outery from the 
other side. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to reflect upon the dangerous 
course into which he was plunging. The 
Home Secretary, the other day at Derby, 
informed the country that nothing had 
been done in the House of Commons on 
account of the obstructive tactics of the 
Conservative Party. But what were the 
Government themselves doing? This 
was a measure to which the Government 
were pledged, and yet they were asking 
to have its consideration adjourned at 
that early hour. He asked the right 

















7 time I believe we shall find ourselves | hon. Gentleman to reconsider his deter- 
+ unable to refuse our consent to that de- | mination, or to assign some reason why 
xt mand, although, to make use of the| he had been induced to take this extra- 
- words of the President of the Board of | ordinary course. 
it Trade, our consent to that demand would In reply to an hon. Memser, 
¥ mean civil war in Ireland or ruin to Mz. GLADSTONE said. it 
‘ England. My firm belief is that if we oa “eo tole “la ‘he pete pro- 
te pass this Bill in its present shape, with- bable that Supply wou *. ta - on 
a out redistribution, we shall sow seeds of Monday next, and aus! op : “Ted sti- 
" evil which will ultimately cause such a | ™ates would be proceeded with. 
“ rift oo gen fabric of mesh oe Motion agreed to. 

pire, our trade and commerce, as neither ‘ . ‘ 
w time nor human hands will be ever able Phen sea ga Progress; to ot 
y to reclose. 
- Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
” leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. Postponed Resolution [21st April] 
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considered. 


‘*(3.) That a sum, not exceeding £91,685, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 


Sm ROBERT PEEL, in rising to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £2,000, in respect of the Welling- 
ton Statue, said: I hope the House will 
allow me to make a statement which, I 
think, will induce the House to consider 
that it is not desirable to pass this Vote. 
It will be in the recollection of the 
House that on the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) there was a very near Division 
on this Vote of £2,000, which appears 
in the Estimates as a grant for the 
statue to the Duke of Wellington at 
Hyde Park Corner. That majority 
against the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend only amounted to three. On 
that occasion, I am sorry to say, as my 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) remarked to me after- 
wards, there were two hon. Members 
who have studied apparently the new 
ethics of politics, and who having spoken 
one way voted the other, or there would 
have been a majority of one in favour 
of the Amendment. Now, what is this 
question? The question now before us 
is whether this sum of £2,000, which 
forms part of a sum of £6,000 to be 
voted next year, and part of a scheme 
which will involve an expenditure of 
£20,000 — or, indeed, a great deal 
more—to be levied by public subscrip- 
tion, should be approved or not? Now, 
what I contend is that the statue of the 
illustrious Duke is public property. I 
maintain that it is a National monu- 
ment. The public subscribed to it; it 
was made of metal taken in the course 
of the illustrious Duke’s numerous cam- 
paigns, and being a National monu- 
ment it should be treated as such by 
the House of Commons, and not by an 
irresponsible Committee. Now, I desire 
to speak in terms of the highest respect 
of those who are connected with that 
Committee, and also of my right hon. 
Friend opposite the First Commissioner 
of Works, because I honestly think that 
he has been a very good First Commis- 
sioner of Works. I think he has given 
careful attention to the subjects with which 
he has been charged, and I think he has 
carried out many great and useful Metro- 
politan improvements. I think it is only 
fair to say, without going further, that 
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I believe he has made a great mistake 
in this matter. He appears to have 
shrunk from the responsibility which 
belongs to his Office, and to have shel- 
tered himself behind certain Committees 
—a General and an Executive Com- 
mittee—and it will be in the recollection 
of the House that he has sheltered him- 
self a very great deal behind the name 
of an illustrious personage, who, in the 
course of his speech the other night, the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted 17 times 
as being a high authority. I repeat that 
this is a National monument, and, there- 
fore, it ought to be treated as such by the 
House of Commons, and not by an irre- 
sponsible Committee. The second sug- 
gestion I take from the lips of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that it was the 
original intention of the Government to 
replace the statue where it was before. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had done 
that, all this bungling would have been 
avoided, and what would have been the 
consequence? Why, that the statue 
would have been where Her Majesty 
gave a solemn pledge to the Duke of 
Wellington that it should be; where 
the illustrious Duke himself wished it to 
be; where, I venture to say, the people 
of this Metropolis wish it to be; and 
where, I am confident, if you were to 
poll the Army, from the Oommander- 
in-Chief himself down ‘to the humblest 
drummer-boy, they would wish it to be. 
They would all say—‘‘ Put it back in 
its place where it was before ’”—namely, 
in the vicinity of Apsley House. Let 
the House recollect that three consecu- 
tive Prime Ministers of England agreed 
that the statue should be placed upon 
the Arch at Hyde Park Corner. Lord 
Melbourne, in 1838, advised Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen to carry out the de- 
cision which had been arrived at by 
William IV., in 1832. In 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel sanctioned the erection of 
that statue upon the Arch; and in 1847, 
Lord John Russell, after a debate in 
this House, agreed that it should remain 
in the place where the Sovereign had 
given her pledge to the great Duke 
that it should be. But there is an- 
other objection that I make as regards 
this statue, and it is this—that the 
Government, having said that they 
wished it to go back to its for- 
mer position, have, unfortunately, fallen 
into the mistake of consulting the 
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Academicians. Now, the members of 
the Royal Academy, in my mind, are 
not people of very good taste. In fact, 
Iam bound to say that I look upon a 
great many of the members of the Royal 
Academy of this day as a most de- 
generate and a meretricious body. I 
have received a number of letters from 
distinguished artists—although I must 
admit that they are not themselves 
members of the Academy, and therefore 
their complaints must be received a 
little cum grano salis—complaining that 
the Art opinion of many of the Royal 
Academicians is not worth much. Well, 
Her Majesty’s Goverament having pro- 
posed to replace the statue, the Royal 
Academy stepped in, and the Royal 
Academicians said—‘‘ You must remove 
it altogether from the Arch, and now is 
your opportunity.” I am sorry to say 
that my right hon. Friend has proposed 
to follow the advice of the Royal Acade- 
micians, having asked their opinion as 
to the statue. Many of them have said 
that the statue is a disgrace to British 
Art. [‘‘Hear, hear!” ] I shall show 
directly, if I am allowed to do so, that 
it is far from that. They say that it is 
a disgrace to British Art, and that it 
offends the canons of good taste. I re- 
collect that on a recent occasion many of 
the members of the Royal Academy 
were examined in a Court of Law, and 
they all said that the busts called the 
“ Belt busts” were a disgrace to British 
Art. But the Judges, the jury, and the 
public all took a different view of the 
matter. I recollect perfectly well the 
President of the Royal Academy saying 
in Court, when he saw one of the busts 
of Mr. Belt—and I only give this as an 
illustration of how little the President 
and his colleagues are to be entrusted in 
matters of Art—I recollect in the course 
of the Belt trial the Judge asking the 
President of the Royal Academy— 
“What do you think of that bust?” 
pointing to one of the busts of Mr. 
Belt. Sir Frederick Leighton, not know- 
ing at the time that it was by Mr. Belt, 
said — “That is a bust worthy of 
Phidias.”” Upon which he was informed 
by counsel that the bust was by Mr. 
Belt; whereupon Sir Frederick turned 
round at once and said that it was not 
a work of Art all, but a disgrace to 
British Art, and not worthy of admission 
into an exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
What I have said is a positive fact. I 
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would not venture to state it if it were 
not absolutely correct; and it proves to 
my mind that the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy is not worthy 
of the slightest consideration at the 
hands of this House. I maintain that 
it is not the opinion of the Royal Aca- 
demy you ought to look to in this 
matter; but that in a question of a Na- 
tional monument it is the opinion of the 
House of Commons that ought to be 
looked to, and nothing else. This very 
morning we have had_a paper delivered 
to us which is called a Petition of the 
Royal Academy. Well, now, it is a very 
curious document—it is almost as bad 
as their Art. A more fallacious docu- 
ment I do not think I ever read, and I 
shall be prepared to prove what I say. 
I only wish it had been in the hands of 
the House at the time of the last dis- 
cussion; and I am surprised that the 
Government have not attempted to con- 
ceal it until after the discussion to-night, 
because it militates very strongly against 
the Royal Academicians who have -peti- 
tioned the Government. If the House 
will allow me I will refer to one or 
two of the statements contained in this 
document. The Petitioners observe 
that— 

“This displacement affords an opportunity 
for the removal from the summit of that Arch 
of the colossal equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington ;” 
and they say of the members of the 
Royal Academy— 

** We should be wanting in duty did we fail 
to give emphatic expression to the strong desire 
and earnest hope entertained, not only by the 
artistic community, but by all those who are 
interested in English Art, that this reproach 
may at last be taken from among us.” 


This document goes on to speak of — 


“ The dismay of the intelligent in matters of 
Art, the vain protest of the architect whose 
work was to be marred, the efforts of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government to induce the Committee to 


reconsider its disastrous decision, their offer 
through Sir Robert Peel to propose to Parlia- 
ment a Vote of money to meet the expenses of 
a fitting pedestal, and the letter of Lord Mor- 
peth to the Duke of Rutland acquainting him 
of the intention.” 

I will ask the House, in passing, to ob- 
serve how untrue this statement— 

“Of Her Majesty’s Government to abide by 
their decision that the statue be removed.” 
This Memorial says that it was with dis- 
may that the intelligent people of this 
country saw the placing of that statue 
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on the Arch. The assertion is wholly 
a gratuitous one. One of the greatest 
atrons of Art at that time—Lord 

rancis Egerton—was, among others, a 
subscriber to that statue. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: May I be 
allowed to say that my Father was very 
much against the statue being placed 
upon the Arch ? 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I hope to be 
able to convince my hon. Friend that 
the statement he has just made is en- 
tirely at variance with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Lord Francis Egerton at that 
time. 

ApmiraL EGERTON: May I also be 
allowed to interrupt the right hon. 
Baronet? Iam bound to say that the 
statement of my hon. Relative opposite 
is entirely correct. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I do not at all 
venture to dispute the correctness of the 
statement. I only say that, as a judge 
of Art, Lord Francis Egerton at the 
time—and it is on record in Hansard— 
entered a protest in the strongest terms 
against the suggestion that the eques- 
trian statue which had been made shonld 
not be placed on that Arch. That is on 
record ; it isin Hansard, and hon. Gentle- 
men will be able to see for themselves 
whether my statement is not correct. 
The Memorial goes on to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government—that is, the Go- 
vernment of Lord John Russell—had 
come to a decision to move the statue. 
I have looked into Hansard, and I can 
find nothing of the kind. On the con- 
trary, this is a statement of the views of 
Lord John Russell, the Prime Minister 
who succeeded Sir Robert Peel in 1846. 
It is quite true that Lord Morpeth, who 
was then the First Commissioner of 
Works, wrote a letter saying that it was 
the intention of the Government to move 
the statue; but the Prime Minister came 
down to the House and said that, in 
consequence of a communication from 
the Duke of Wellington, the Govern- 
ment had made up their minds not to 
insist on the removal of the statue. 
Lord John Russell said that in the 
House ; and what was the letter of the 
Duke of Wellington? I believe I can 
speak here with a great deal of authority. 
No man was more intimate with the 
Duke of Wellington, during 20 or 25 
years of his life, than the late Sir 
Robert Peel. I have often heard the 
matter disoussed and talked of; and 
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what was it that the Duke of Welling- 
ton mentioned to Sir Robert Peel, and 
wrote to Lord John Russell ? He wrote 
a letter which must be in the collection 
of the noble Lord’s papers. He said 
that, as the Sovereign had given her 
solemn pledge to him that the statue 
should be placed upon the Arch, he de- 
sired to express his opinion that the re- 
moval of the statue might be considered 
as a mark of the disapprobation of the 
Crown towards himself; and therefore 
it was that Lord John Russell, as Prime 
Minister, came down to the House, not- 
withstanding the letter which had been 
written by Lord Morpeth, and explained 
that in consequence of what had been 
said by the Duke of Wellington the 
Government would not persevere in the 
matter. It is well known—and it may 
beseen in Hansard—that Lord Brougham 
said in the House of Lords, four days 
after the statement of Lord John Russell 
in this House, that he knew his illus- 
trious Friend would feel hurt beyond 
expression if the statue were to be re- 
moved. I think I have shown pretty 
clearly that, at all events, the statement 
contained in the Memorial of the Royal 
Academy is very incomplete as regards 
what is said respecting the Government 
of Lord John Russell in 1847—namely, 
that they had determined to abide by 
the decision to remove the statue, 
because Lord John Russell himself 
had determined that it should not be 
removed. This document goes on to 
say— 

* Still less is it needful in these days to dwell 
on the violation of every principle of propriety, 
and every canon of proportion, displayed in the 
existing haphazard combination.” 

I think I see the Lord Mayor present. 
[An hon. Memser: He has just gone. ] 
I do not intend to refer to him, of course, 
as a violation of every principle of pro- 
priety and every canon of proportion; 
but I wish the Lord Mayor had been 
present, because I desired to draw his 
attention to that hideous monstrosity in 
Fleet Street as one of those erections 
which offend against every canon of 
proportion. It is a curious matter of 
fact that when the President of the 
Royal Academy in this Petition states 
and maintains all through the argument 
that there is no precedent of this kind, 
everybody knows who has been on the 
Continent that the most splendid statue 
in Europe is in Venice—the statue of 
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Coleoni in the Plazza San Giovanni. 
That is supposed to be a finer statue 
than any other, and it is erected upon an 
edifice. |An hon. Memper: But not 
upon an arch.] I had not finished the 
sentence. Itis erected upon a construc- 
tion similar to that upon which the Duke 
of Wellington’s statue was placed, with 
this exception—that the arch is not 
pierced. So, also, with regard to the 
famous tomb of the Scaligers at Verona, 
upon a model of which the Brunswick 
Memorial is placed. In that case there 
is a series of arches, with the equestrian 
statue upon the top of them. 

Mr. MUNDELLA here made a re- 
mark across the Table, which did not 
reach the Gallery. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: The right hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, is a great judge 
of Education ; but I am afraid that his 
acquaintance with Science and Art is 
not so high. I saw this statue only the 
other day, and I know that what I am 
stating is quitecorrect. I maintain that 
the Brunswick statue erected at Geneva 
—the statue of the Duke of Brunswick 
upon horseback—is an equestrian statue 
on the top of the model of the tomb of 
the Scaligers from Verona. I do not 
think anybody can contradict that. I 
will not trouble the House with many 
further remarks on this subject; but I 
must say that in bringing the matter 
forward I am greatly interested upon 
one point, and I feel sure the House will 
agree with me if they will give me their 
attention for a few moments longer. I 
think it is a very dangerous thing for a 
country to begin to remove its National 
monuments. I recollect, during the 
Commune, seeing the column of the 
great Napoleon toppled over in the Place 
Vendéme by the Commune; and only 
the other day we read in the newspapers 
that the statues of General Bessiéres 
and Prince Murat, of Bonaparte’s Army, 
erected at Cahors, had been removed 
to make room for a statue of Gambetta. 
When people begin to remove National 
monuments there is no knowing how far 
they will go. Therefore, I protest against 
anything of the kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works made a few remarks the other 
day, and in the course of his observa- 
tions he made one which it struck me 
was not very well-founded in fact. He 
said that it would cost £25,000 to place 
that statue back again on the top of the 
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Arch. Surely the right hon. Gentleman 
must have greatly exaggerated the ex- 
pense. The statue weighs 40 tons with 
the pedestal, and 20 tons without the 
pedestal. It is in four parts, and I 
venture to say it could be put back again 
for £1,000 or £1,500, and then melted 
and moulded together on the top of the 
Arch. |A laugh.| That is how the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to do it 
at Aldershot. Hon. Members laugh ; 
but that is certainly what the First 
Commissioner of Works proposed the 
other day—namely, to cart it away in 
four} pieces ; and he said that'with ease 
it could be erected at Aldershot. Now, 
I protest against a site at Aldershot. 
It was not known to the Duke of 
Wellington at all. I have heard a 
quotation which I wish to read in answer 
to the observations which jhave been 
made in regard to the character of this 
statue—namely, that it isa monstrosity, 
and that it offends against every 
principle of propriety and every canon 
of good taste. Here isa passage from 
an article which appeared at the time of 
its erection in The 7imes newspaper ; and 
it is curious to see how much more this 
statue was appreciated then than it is 
now in these esthetic days of a degene- 
rate Academy. This is an abstract from 
The Times of 1846, when the statue was 
being erected— 

‘*The general impression respecting ‘ the 
statue as a work of art was highly favourable, 
and several old companions in arms off the 
illustrious hero expressed opinions that it was 
the best likeness ever made of him.” 

Well, I must say that after that we 
ought to hesitate before we break u 

this statue of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington. Iam informed that Mr. Boehm 
is to have the commission for the new 
statue, although he is a foreigner. Who 
is Mr. Boehm? I confess that the name 
smells foreign, although it has an Eng- 
lish ring about it. The nameis written 
in a foreign way, and I do not know 
that Mr. Boehm is a man who ought to 
be entrusted with the making of a 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. I 
will tell the House the reason. He is 
at the head of a Franco-German Manu- 
facturing Company. Now, I do not 
know if the French people were to -be 
told that a National statue of the great 
Bonaparte were about to be made by 
an Englishman what the French people 
would say about it. But in this case 
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the leading modeller in this German 
artist’s studio is a Frenchman; and I 
do not think an artist of that nationality 
ought to be entrusted with a statue of 
the great Duke. [‘‘Oh!”] At all 
events, we have two statues in London 
which have been made by this German 
sculptor—one of Lord Lawrence and 
another of Lord Beaconsfield. In the 
statue of Lord Lawrence there is a 
conspicuous absence of dignity, and a 
curious position of repose, which renders 
the whole quite unworthy of the man it 
is intended to represent; and I am quite 
certain that anyone who sees the statue 
of the great Lord Beaconsfield will 
admit that there is a want of character 
about it that is not at all in. harmony 
with the subject. I move the rejection 
of this Vote, because I am opposed to 
this system of removing statues which 
have been erected to our great men. I 
trust that the House will endorse the 
opinion which I have expressed. In 
making this Motion I have had nodesire to 

ive offence to any person who may have 

een connected with any of the arrange- 
ments of the Committees—either the 
General Committee or the Executive 
Committee—or with any of the arrange- 
ments with which my right hon. Friend 
has been concerned. I merely move the 
Motion on public grounds. I think it 
would be a pity to see a statue erected 
to the great Duke removed away from 
London ; and I hope that the House of 
Commons will give its assent to the 
suggestion I make—namely, that this 
Vote should not be allowed, in order 
that the House of Commons, if it thinks 
fit, may appoint a Committee to consider 
the whole matter. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he rose to 
second the Motion; but he must, in the 
first place, say that he did so on different 

unds from those which had been put 
orward by his right hon. Friend. He 
took it that in objecting to this Vote the 
House would by no means pledge itself 
to the opinion that the statue should be 
replaced upon the Arch at Hyde Park 
Corner. His right hon. Friend had put 
forward arguments in favour of the 
statue being maintained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Apsley House, though not 
necessarily replaced upon the Arch. It 
had been suggested to him—and he 
threw it out as a matter for consideration 
—that a new pedestal might be designed, 
and that the statue might be erected 
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upon it, on the mound in the Green 
Park, under satisfactory conditions, in a 
position that would meet the require- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet, being 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
residence of the Duke of Wellington. 
He wished to point out to the House 
that by consenting to this Vote of £2,000 
they committed themselves to a course 
which was open to very serious objection. 
His right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had declined to request 
other sculptors to compete for a new 
statue; but without objecting at all to 
Mr. Boehm, on the ground that he was 
a foreigner, he did maintain that if they 
were to have a new statue the best 
British artists ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of competing for such a great 
National work. His right hon. Friend 
had said that the best English sculptors 
had refused to compete for the execution 
of the statue; but he should like to 
know who those artists were? Neither 
Mr. Birch nor Mr. Brock had declined 
to enter into the competition, and they 
were British sculptors, who had pro- 
duced equestrian groups of high merit. 
He believed that another sculptor of dis- 
tinction had prepared a model in an- 
ticipation of a competition taking place; 
and therefore, he said, the competition 
ought to be a general one among the 
British artists, if they were to havea 
new statue at all; but, at the same time, 
it appeared to him that it was a grave 
question whether there should be a new 
statue or not. He should vote against 
this item of £2,000, upon these grounds 
—first, because he entertained a grave 
doubt whether the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington should be removed from the 
vicinity of Apsley House ; secondly, be- 
cause it appeared to him that if they 
ought to have a new statue it should be 
decided upon after competition among 
the leading British sculptors; and his 
third ground was, that for a great coun- 
try like this to refer a decision of this 
character to an irresponsible Committee 
was altogether contrary to the way in 
which the arrangements of the House 
ought to be conducted. He, therefore, 
begged to second the proposition of the 
right hon. Member for Huntingdon 
(Sir Robert Peel), in the hope that the 
whole question would be referred to 
a Committee of the House to determine 
what course should be taken in regard 
to it, 
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Amendment apna to leave out 
“ £91,685,”” and insert ‘‘ £89,685,”"— 
(Sir Robert Peel,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £91,685’ 
stand part of the said Resolution.” 


Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, that, 
of course, he would not attempt at that 
hour of the night, or at any other time, 
to convulse the House with peals of 
laughter, such as had followed the 
humorous speech of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel); but he was 
in a position directly to dispute almost 
all the assertions which had been made 
on this subject by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. Like his right hon. Friend, he 
had no particular affection for Royal 
Academicians, and he had no doubt 
that they were no more perfect than any 
other body was perfect. But he was not 
going, at that time of the night, to ask 
the House to follow him into the details 
of the Belt trial, which had wearied the 
public over and over again for many 
months together. He was not going 
to ask the House whether the Royal 
Academicians were wise men or not; 
still less was he going to tread on deli- 
cate ground as to the position taken up 
in regard to this matter by an illustrious 
Personage who was, by circumstances, 
prevented from entering into Party poli- 
tics, but who was anxious to show his 
desire to do good for the country in 
maters in which Party politics did not 
appear. His right hon. Friend spoke 
of the statue upon the Arch having re- 
ceived the sanction of three different 
Prime Ministers, and, among others, he 
mentioned that it had received the sanc- 
tion of his own illustrious Father. Now, 
had that been the case, according to his 
(Lord Henry Lennox’s) idea of the mat- 
ter, he should, for one, have dealt very 
delicately with the subject ; but he could 
not look upon the matter as one to which 
the late Sir Robert Peel had given his 
sanction, because he remembered that 
one of the first debates he ever attended 
in the House of Commons took place in 
the year 1846, when he heard Sir Robert 
Peel speak upon this very subject, and, 
perhaps, that was his excuse for intrud- 
ing himself upon the House that night. 
On that occasion Sir Robert Peel ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the site, 
and altogether disapproved of erecting 
iton the Arch at Hyde Park Corner, 
offering to provide a site in any other 
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part of London that might be chosen. 
Sir Robert Peel offered a pedestal so 
long as it was not put on the top of the 
Arch. Not only that, but if any hon, 
Member had any doubt as to the opinion 
of Sir Robert Peel in regard to the 
statute being placed upon that Arch, he 
would tell the House what was the 
opinion of a prominent Member of his 
Government. This was not, as his right 
hon. Friend asserted, a National monu- 
ment, but it was a colossal statue, placed 
upon an arch against the wish of the 
designer and architect, and. all the 
world besides. If any hon. Member 
entertained a doubt as to the opinion of 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel, he 
would refer them to the words uttered 
by Lord Canning, a Member of Sir 
Robert Peel’s'Government, on this sub- 
ject. Writing to the Duke of Rutland, 
in 1846, Lord Canning said the re- 
monstrances which had reached Her 
Majesty’s Government against placing 
the statue upon the Arch were so strong, 
so many representations had been made 
by the architect of the Arch and statue, 
and the opinions of every other artist 
and architect and competent authority, 
who had been consulted, were so decided 
that Her Majesty’s Government felt they 
were called on to make a final appeal to 
the Committee to change the site. If 
that were to be considered as the 
sanction of the Prime Minister to the 
scheme, he did not know in what stronger 
language a disapproval could have been 
couched. 

Stmr ROBERT PEEL said, the House 
would, perhaps, allow him to say that it 
was perfectly true Lord Canning did 
write that letter to the Duke of Rutland ; 
but the Duke of Rutland said that the 
Committee declined to acquiesce in the 
representations contained in it, and Sir 
Robert Peel said that as the Committee 
declined to acquiesee he was not pre- 
pared to interfere in order to change the 
site proposed. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
thought the right hon. Baronet had in- 
terrupted him for no purpose. He had 
never said that Sir Robert Peel objected 
to the final decision of the Sovereign 
and the Committee. All he had said 
was that Sir Robert Peel disapproved of 
the statue being placed upon that par- 
ticular site. Sir Robert Peel allowed 
one of his own Colleages to quote the 
letter of Lord Canning; and he (Lord 
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Henry Lennox) was present when it was 
quoted. He, therefore, did not consider 
that the site in question had the sanction 
and approval of one of the Prime 
Ministers who had been referred to. 
But he really did not know what this 
“storm in a tea-cup ” was all about; be- 
cause, after all that had been said and 
done, he did not doubt that if the statue 
had remained on the Arch, and there 
had not been any necessity for carrying 
out alterations, and if no pressure had 
been put upon his right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works, it would 
still have remained in its old position. 
But the pressure in question had brought 
the statue of the Duke of Wellington 
down, and it was admitted on all hands 
that the statue itself was a perfect 
monstrosity. [Mr.Oavenpisu BENnTINCK: 
No; ee. When he said that if it had 
been allowed to remain in its original 
position it would have been a disgrace 
to the Metropolis, another of his right 


hon. Friends, the Member for White-' 


haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), turned 
round and said ‘‘ No, no.” But he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) said ‘‘ Yes, yes;” and 
he would repeat that there was a great 
concensus of opinion that the statue 
where it was originally placed was a 
monstrosity. In the course of the pre- 
sent debate the right hon. Baronet had 
asserted that the views of the general 
public were in favour of thestatue. He 
(Lord Henry Lennox) had a very 
different opinion, because, in the very 
debate to which he had listened, and 
which he had referred to, the House 
were told that it was quite indecent— 
that was the word used—to endeavour 
to force upon the country a site so dead 
against the feeling and wishes of the 

ublic. He was not going to detain the 

ouse by any long speech on this 
occasion, although, after what had fallen 
from his right hon. Friend, there were 
several subjects he should have liked to 
refer to. His right hon. Friend said 
the removal of the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington from the Arch might be con- 
strued into a desire on the part of the 
Government to reflect discredit and dis- 
honour upon the most illustrious of all 
our patriots. He thought that there 
was one great answer to that assertion 
—namely, that the man who inherited 
his name, and almost worshipped his 
memory, was entirely in favour of the 
scheme proposed by the right hon, Gen- 


Lord Henry Lennox 
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tleman the First Commissioner of Works, 
If there were any possible chance that it 
could be construed into a slur upon the 
memory of that great man it could not 
be supposed that the son of the Duke 
of Wellington would have given his 
sanction to the scheme of the Govern- 
ment. More than that, could there be 
any slur or reproach upon this illustrious 
man’s memory by erecting a new statue 
in his honour 30 years after his death ? 
We should only have three statues 
of the Duke of Wellington instead 
of two. When the statue’ to which 
the debate related was placed on the 
Arch, looking down upon the crowded 
thoroughfare beneath it, it certainly was 
a monstrosity compared with the posi- 
tion it would occupy under the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The new 
statue of the Duke of Wellington would 
be in proportion to all around it; whereas 
the old statue was out of proportion to 
everything that came near it. There 
were very few ornamental spaces in the 
Metropolis ; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought not to lose this opportunity 
of improving the Park for the sake of a 
maudlin sentimentality. If there had 
been any question of the statue being 
cremated or broken down, the case would 
have been different. But the statue was 
to be preserved, and at least they would 
have some chance of forming a con- 
ception of its beauty and proportions. 
Under these circumstances, he, for one, 
should cordially support the Vote of 
Her Majesty’s Government for £2,000 
for the statue, and for the appointment 
of a Committee to lay out the plans. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: When this 
Vote was last before the Committee 
there were several alternatives suggested 
to the proposal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Almost every Member who 
spoke had some alternative to suggest, 
and, as often happened, the many alter- 
natives combined together were nearly 
able to bring about a defeat of the pro- 


posal. On this occasion the right hon. ’ 


Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel), 
whose reference to the work of my De- 
partment I most gratefully acknowledge, 
has made a definite proposal, and a very 
simple one—namely, that the statue 
should be replaced on the Arch from 
which it had been removed, and on 
which it was placed much against the 
wish of many persons of taste, among 
whom was the late Prince Consort, 
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Now, I venture to think that that is a 
course which even if the House should 
reject the Vote now before it it would not 
adopt. I will freely and frankly admit 
that if the statue had remained on the 
Arch, and things had been unchanged, I 
should not have thought it worth while 
to make any proposal in the matter. 
After all, time consecrates many blun- 
ders; and I do not think I should have 
been justified in sweeping away the 
statue simply because certain defects in 
it had been pointed out and condemned. 
But the case now before us is different, 
because, in consequence of the improve- 
ments which we have been carrying out, 
and which I believe are generally re- 
eognized to be very good, the statue 
has had to come down in the natural 
course of events; and there has, con- 
sequently, been a new departure. It, 
therefore, appears to me that it would be 
almost madness to adopt the course pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet. Now, I 
am at issue with the right hon. Baronet 
with regard to a good deal of the histori- 
cal matter to which he adverts. It is 
true that in 1838 Lord Melbourne ob- 
tained the consent of the Queen to the 
statue being placed upon the Arch; but 
in 1846, when it was about to be placed 
there, a good deal of feeling was aroused, 
and a debate upon the subject took place 
in that House, and Sir Robert Peel, who 
was appealed to to prevent its being so 
passed, said he was ‘‘ personally opposed 
to its being placed on the Arch;”’ and 
by way of alternative he offered there 
and then to take a Vote for providing a 
pedestal for it. Well, Sir, when the 
Committee refused that offer, Sir Robert 
Peel said that as Lord Melbourne had 
obtained the consent of the Queen to the 
site, he would not alter it. In the fol- 
lowing year the statue was placed on the 
Arch, and no sooner was it done than 
there arose a chorus of condemnation 
with regard to it. There was a debate 
in that House, and the feeling there ex- 
pressed was unanimous against it. The 
Government, represented by Lord Mor- 
peth, Chief Commissioner of Works, an- 
nounced that it was intended that the 
statueshould be brought down. Amongst 
the first persons who objected to the 
statue remaining on the Arch was the 
Prince Consort, and by his advice the 
Queen ordered its removal. This was 
stated in this House by Lord Morpeth, 
who added that it was actually in course 
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of being removed. The Duke of Welling- © 


ton was then communicated with, and 
he told the Prince Consort that although 
he had never wished the statue to be 
placed on the Arch, yet, as it had been 
placed there, it was desirable that it 
should remain. The House of Com- 
mons, the Government, indeed, every- 
body, wanted the statue to come down ; 
and I need hardly remind the House 
that for months afterwards it was the 
subject of numerous caricatures ; it was 
said in France that Waterloo was at last 
avenged; and Mr. Decimus Burton was so 
seriously annoyed with the statue being 
placed on the Arch that I believe he was 
for many years prepared to give £2,000 
to anyone who would cause it to be re- 
moved. The statue, nevertheless, re- 
mained on the Arch. Butchance at last 
has offered an opportunity of bringing it 
down from its eminence; it has been 
taken down, and the question is as to 
whether it shall be replaced? I do not 
think the House will agree to its re- 
placement ; and, for my part, I respect- 
fully decline to present a Vote to Parlia- 
ment for that purpose. Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has alluded to the pro- 
posal of the Prince of Wales. I should 
be sorry if the Committee, or anyone 
else, thought for one moment that I have 
endeavoured to shelter myself behind 
the name of His Royal Highness. So 
far from that being the case, I have 
stated, over and over again, that I am 
responsible in this matter; and if [ have 
named His Royal Highness it has been 
for the purpose of praising the public 
spirit with which he has come forward 
in this matter. Now, it appears to me 
that the proposal which His Royal High- 
ness offers is, on the whole, the best 
solution of this question. But another 
alternative has been suggested, of placing 
the statue on a pedestal and allowing it 
to remain where it is, with regard to 
which I will say that the difficulty in the 
way of that course being taken is, that 
the statue is of such colossal size that it 
would completely over-top every other 
object in the space adjacent ; and, there- 
fore, I repeat that, in my opinion, the 
proposal of the Prince of Wales offers 
the best and most reasonable solution of 
the difficulty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded to the appointment of 
Mr. Boehm. That gentleman has re- 
sided in this country for 30 years; he 
is a sculptor of eminence; he is natu- 
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ralized here, and is a member of the 
Royal Academy; and therefore I think 
that, to all intents and purposes, 
ho may be called an Englishman. It is 
not the first time in the history of Art 
in this country that an English sculptor 
of eminence has had a foreign name. 
Again, Mr. Boehm, I believe, is almost 
the only sculptor of the day who has 
executed equestrian works, one of which 
—the statue of the Duke of Westminster 
—I think {is amongst the finest of its 
kind in the country. After all, equestrian 
statues are rare ; and,'therefore, it seems 
to me wise to commit a task of that kind 
to a sculptor who is renowned for his 
works in that branch of Art. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) has adverted to the question 
of competition; and with reference to 
that, I must again repeat that the 
original intention of having competition 
in this matter was abandoned for two 
reasons. In the first place, because I 
ascertained that three leading sculptors 
of the day refused to compete—I am not 
at liberty to mention their names, but 
it is a fact those gentlemen informed me 
they would not take part in a competi- 
tion. Butthe second reason is that, the 
present Duke of Wellington is utterly 
opposed to the course, his own opinion 
being that it is impossible to get a good 
work of Art by competition, and he has 
said that, with such a condition, he 
would not have consented to take any 
part inthe work. I say, then, it was 
desirable to get the cordial assent of 
the present Duke of Wellington to all 
the proceedings; and I am happy to 
state that all that is proposed to be done 
has met with his hearty approval. A 
letter which I received yesterday from 
the Duke contains these words with 
reference to that purpose—‘‘I feel that 
full respect is paid to the memory of my 
Father.’’ And I may add that this is one 
of a series of letters which I have re- 
ceived from his Grace on this subject. 
Under these circumstances, I venture to 
hope that the House will assent to the 
Vote, otherwise they must abandon all 
hope of decorating the place; and I 
trust, also, that this proposal will be 
accepted by the House as affording the 
best compromise of a very difficult and 
delicate question. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER said, the Govern- 
ment were asking for £2,000 as the first 
instalment of the sum of £6,000 for the 


Hr. Shaw Lefevre 
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decoration of the West End of London 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
Kingdom ; and upon that point, totally 
irrespective of the question as to whe- 
ther the statue should be put up again 
or be placed on another site, he should, 
if no one else did, take the sense of the 
House. He was sure no one in the 
country wanted to detract from the 
honour which the nation paid to the 
Duke of Wellington, or forget its obli- 
gations to him ; but he thought that the 
State had amply repaid that obligation. 
The statue of the Duke had been spoken 
of as a National monument; but the 
description was incorrect, because it 
was @ monument raised by private sub- 
scription. The National monument was 
erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the 
Duke’s death; and the nation likewise 
perpetuated his memory by. that ad- 
mirable Institution which bore his name. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works had seen fit to remove 
this monument; and the House was 
now asked to vote out of the Public Ex- 
chequer a large sum of money in con- 
nection with the site. -His right hon. 
Friend the Chief Commissioner of Works 
used a word which really disclosed the 
whole matter. He said the money was 
wanted for the “decoration of this 
place ’’—namely, the wealthiest part of 
the wealthiest City of the world. If 
hon. Members went throughout the 
length and breadth of London, they 
would not find any place where property, 
freehold and leasehold, was of more value 
than in that part of the Metropolis. Not- 
withstanding that, and within a week of 
the presentation of the Budget, in which 
it was stated that the condition of their 
finance was such that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was compelled to recede 
from the pledges given to the people at 
large with respect to cheap telegrams, 
the House was asked for a Vote at 
the expense of the whole community 
for the decoration of London. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, in 
one of his Mid Lothian speeches, al- 
luded to the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who, he regretted to observe, 
had, together with the other Members of 
the late Government, left the House, in 
connection with a Vote of £2,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who will not 
save £2,000 is not worth his salt.” 
Now, here was a Vote for precisely that 
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amount, as an instalment of £6,000, 
which the House might rest assured 
would not be the whole of the money re- 
quired. The public would be again called 
upon in order to make up the deficiency. 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, and other large cities and 
towns in the Kingdom, had their decora- 
tions and their statues of great men ; 
but they never asked Parliament for any 
public money for the purpose. As a 
Representative of the taxpayers of the 
Kingdom outside London, he protested 
against their being taxed for the decora- 
tion of the Metropolis; and he trusted 
that all Liberal Members in the House 
would sympathize with him in his en- 
deavour to put a stop to the mendicancy 
which London was never tired of re- 
sorting to for the purpose of getting 
itself decorated and maintained at the 
expense of the rest of the community. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he should 
not have addressed himself to this sub- 
ject but for the observations of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler). The charm 
of Art lay in its being eclectic. He had, 
when this Vote was last before the 
House, shown his eclecticism by voting 
against the Motion of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works. He should on this 
occasion, however, support the Resolu- 
tion, because he was always open to 
conviction, and because he thought 
common sense was better than consis- 
tency. Let the House get out of their 
heads the names of all those grand 
people who had been referred to in the 
course of the discussion, and make use 
of their own judgment. They had 
been told to look to the Royal Acade- 
micians, and to William IV., as great 
arbiters of taste; but he never troubled 
himself about either the one or the 
other; in the present case he looked 
simply at the facts as they stood 
before the House. They had this 
place in the central part of London. 
That was one fact ; and another was that 
on that place there stood this monstrous 
horse, than which there had been no 
greater curse to any city since the horse 
of Troy. What was to be done with it? 
‘‘Meltit,”’ saidsome hon. Gentlemen ; but 
would there be a majority in favour of 
that? |‘‘No, no!”] For his own part, 
he would like to surround it with trees, 
paint it green, and try to forgetit. But 
the fact remained ; there was the horse, 
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and the country must deal with it. The 
alternatives were to remove it; to put it 
upon a pedestal, and to replace it on the 
Arch. They were not in favour of put- 
ting it in the place again; they were 
not in favour of spending a large amount 
of money on it; nor were they going to 
leave it where it was. He thought the 
Chief Commissioner of Works had made 
a very reasonable bargain. He had no 
prejudice in this matter, which was 
simply a question of figures, and at 
those figures he desired to look. The 
Chief Commissioner of Works said that 
£15,000 or £20,000 would be subscribed 
by the public for the decoration of the 
place. |‘‘No!”} Well, say £10,000. 
Therefore, in consideration of the ex- 
penditure of £10,000 on this central 
part of London, which, might, indeed, 
be regarded as the central place of 
the British Empire, the right hon. 
Gentleman asked the House to give 
£6,000 of public money. The House 
might be certain the place would not be 
allowed to remain as it was; it would 
have to be decorated; and, that being 
so, it seemed to him that the Chief 
Commissioner had made a reasonable 
and good bargain for them. The only 
reason against it which operated with 
him was that given by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler)—namely, that Lon- 
don ought to defray the whole cost of 
decorating the place. As Londoners, 
they had been perfectly free to wander 
about there, and look at the Duke of 
Wellington on his Arch ; but it must be 
remembered that they had never been 
consulted about the alterations at Hyde 
Park Corner. They were the work of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, who 
was responsible for them to the House 
of Commons; and, that being so, he 
hoped they would not ‘Spoil the ship 
for a ha’p’orth of tar.” 

Mr. W. LOWTHER said, he was 
very unwilling to trespass upon the time 
of the House ; but he wished just to say 
a couple of words. He was aware that 
sentiment was more difficult to combat 
than many other things ; but there were 
a great many facts in connection with 
this matter which they not to forget. 
They should remember that this eques- 
trian statue was erected in honour of 
that very great man, the Duke of 
Wellington; and then they must bear 
in mind that it was put up in front of his 
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Grace’s house—a most unusual honour 
to pay to a man during his lifetime. 
They must not forget that the Duke of 
Wellington—one of the greatest men 
that England had ever seen—had looked 
upon this statue, and had approved of it 
and of its position. They were grateful 
—not only they, but the whole of Eng- 
land, nay, the whole of Europe, were 
grateful—to the Duke of Wellington for 
what he had done forthem. The whole 
world was thankful. [‘‘ Divide!” ] One 
moment more, and he had done. He 
very seldom, indeed, troubled them with 
any observations ; and he did not think 
anyone had any right to complain of 
his obstructing the course of Business. 
He wished merely to say that though 
' he did not advocate the replacing of the 
statue on the Arch, he still thought that 
the Memorial, whatever form it took, 
should be erected in front of Apsley 
House. In removing it from that posi- 
tion they would be laying themselves 
open to the accusation of wishing to 
shake off the hand of the dead man 
altogether. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that, having been a Member of the Com- 
mittee on this question, he felt bound to 
say a word ortwo. The Committee had 
given the greatest possible attention to 
the consideration of the matter. All 
proposals were examined with care and 
fairness, and everything was done by 
the First Commissioner of Works to 
enable them to come to a right con- 
clusion. The present proposal had been 
looked into both by the Committee and 
a Sub-Committee. He was not going 
to say how many were in favour of the 
plan, and how many were against it; 
but this he might state—that it had the 
approval of a large majority. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) had referred to London as men- 
dicant; but he (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) could inform the hon. Gentle- 
man that for this improvement at Hyde 
Park Corner, London had put her hand 
into her pocket to the extent of £20,000. 
Did she, then, deserve the phrase ‘‘ men- 
dicant ?”” Had she not paid her full, and 
more than her full, share for the im- 
provement? To his mind, the improve- 
ment was an excellent one, and the sum 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works asked the House 
to give was a very mild and moderate 
amount. 


Mr, W. Lowther 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 219; Noes 
108: Majority 111.—(Div. List, No. 80.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished to move the reduction of Vote 3, 
in Class I., of the Civil Service Estimates 
by £6,525, on account of Kensington 
Gardens. He did not wish to discuss 
the matter at any length ; but the point 
to which he desired to draw attention 
was this—namely, the increased mor- 
tality amongst the trees in Kensington 
Gardens. A few years ago these trees 
were in a most flourishing condition, 
and in the hottest days in the year ex- 
tended a grateful shade to all; but all 
that had passed away now. Year by 
year the trees were dying, and it seemed 
very probable that before long there 
would be few left. It could not be said 
that the atmosphere of London killed 
them, for in the very heart of the Me- 
tropolis, in the squares and small open 
spaces, there were many very healthy 
trees. What, then, was the cause of the 
great mortality in Kensington Gardens? 
He had put Questions to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works on this subject on previous occa- 
sions, and had got he did not know what 
sort of answers, but, certainly, not a satis- 
factory one. He passed through Ken- 
sington Gardens almost every day, but 
failed to notice that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works was making any efforts, 
or even experiments, with a view to put- 
ting a stop to the increased mortality. 
He failed to observe that anything at all 
was being done to save ths trees. He 
felt assured that if these trees were ona 
private estate, their owner would not sit 
still, with his arms folded, whilst they died 
and fell. He would call in the services of 
the tree doctor ; he would appeal to men 
of science; dig about the roots, make 
experiments, and take every means to 
discover, if possible, what was the 
matter with the trees. He expressed 
a very earnest hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had taken this sub- 
ject to heart, and did not mean to stand 
by and do nothing; but that he would 
do something towards discovering a 
remedy for the condition of things which 
existed. For his own part, he had had 
considerable experience of trees. He 
did not profess to be a tree doctor, but 
he knew something about them; and he 
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had formed a theory of his own with 
regard to what it was that ailed them, 
and he believed—and this theory was 
supported by very good authority—that 
it arose through spreading over the 
roots of the trees the clay from the great 
number of new houses that had been 
built in the neighbourhood. His opi- 
nion was that the mortality among the 
trees was caused in that way. Covering 
the roots and shutting out the air often 
had this effect ; and he noticed particu- 
larly that the few trees still flourishing 
were those not so treated. He, there- 
fore, hoped that the great Officer of the 
Government who was in charge of this 
matter would see if he could not do 
something to discover the source of the 
evil, and, if possible, to try and re- 
move it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
afraid that he must admit that these 
trees were in a very deplorable state ; 
and he was afraid it must also be ad- 
mitted that a very great portion of them 
would at an early date be destroyed. 
He did not know of any remedy for the 
existing state of things. The trees 
would, no doubt, in the course of time, 
die, and it was impossible to arrest their 
decay; but so long as any of them 
showed symptoms of life he should be 
unwilling to remove them. He did not 
like to make a clean sweep of these 
trees. He believed that the cause of the 
calamity was that the trees had reached 
a sub-soil of some bad character; but he 
did not believe that it was due to the 
cause mentioned by the hon. Gentleman 
—namely, a certain multiplication of the 
drains through house building. No 
doubt, the result was a very unfortunate 
state of things. 


Resolution agreed to. 


COINAGE AND BANKING AOTSB. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Mr. COURTNEY, in moving— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to consider the Weights 
and Measures Acts,’’ 
said, he must explain that the Com- 
mittee was to be set up to amend the 
Banking and Coinage Acts; but it was 
found, as a matter of fact, that they 
would also require to amendthe Weights 
and Measures Acts in some respects, as 
those Acts spoke of the dimensions of 
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the existing coin. Therefore, as it was 
proposed to alter the weight of the half- 
sovereign, it was necessary to amend 
these Acts. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to consider 
the Weights and Measures Acts.””— 
—( Ur. Courtney.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayer) 
presumed that this Resolution was in 
connection with the Bill of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer dealing with 
half-sovereigns, and that a full oppor- 
tunity would be given for discussing it 
on some future occasion. He supposed 
this was merely a formal Resolution, 
which did not commit the House in any 


way. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) said, it was only 
a formal Resolution, and certainly would 
not commit them in any way. Without 
it the Bill for dealing with the coinage 
could not be introduced. He would take 
care that ample opportunity was afforded 
for full discussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman state the terms 
of the Resolution which is to be moved 
in Committee ? 

Tar OHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurtpErs): The terms 
are— 

‘That it is expedient to amend the Laws re- 


lating to Coinage, Banking, and Weights and 
Measures.”’ 


It is merely formal. 
Motion agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. COURTNEY moved— 


‘* That it is expedient to amend the Laws re- 


lating to Coinage, Banking, and Weights and 
Measures.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


NATIONAL DEBT ACT, 1870, &o. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the creation of Stocks of Perpetual Annuities 
bearing interest at the rate of Two Pounds 
Fifteen Shillings per centum per annum, and 
of Stocks of Perpetual Annuities bearing inte- 
rest at the rate of Two Pounds Ten Shillings 
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per centum per annum, and to authorise also 
the conversion into such Stocks of Stocks of 
Perpetual Annuities bearing interest at the 
rate of Three Pounds per centum per annum. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient to make 
poe for the payment quarterly of the 

ividends of the said Stocks. 

8. Resolved, That it is expedient that the 
said Stocks be issued on such terms as may be 
determined hereafter, and that provision be 
made by the creation of Terminable Annuities 
for the redemption of any increase of Capital 
of the National Debt caused by the said con- 
version. 

4. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
“The National Debt Act, 1870,” and “The 
Sinking Fund Act, 1875.” 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—_0—— 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION (LIVERPOOL) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wuttey, Bill to regulate 
the Hours of Labour in Shops and Warehouses 
in the city of Liverpool and the vicinity thereof, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wurr.ey, 
Lord Craup Joun Hamitron, and Mr. Samve. 


Saira. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 185.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 2nd May, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]— Took the Oath for the First Time 
—The Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 

Pustic Brrus—First Reading—Electric Light- 
ing Provisional Order * (76); Public Health 
(Confirmation of Bye-Laws) * (76). 

Second Reading—Marriages Legalization (Wood 
Green Congregational Church) (66). 

Third Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Provisional Order * (61), and passed. 


MARRIAGES LEGALIZATIONS(WOOD 
GREEN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH) 
BILL.—(No. 66.) 

(The Lord Carrington.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. ’ 

Lorp CARRINGTON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the object of the Bill was to make 
legal marriages which had taken place 
in this church through inadvertence, it 
not having been properly licensed. 
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Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Carrington.) 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
must repeat what he had said on other 
occasions when Bills of this kind had 
been introduced into their Lordships’ 
House—namely, that in his view it was 
a scandal to the law that such Bills 
should from time to time be necessary in 
order to legalize marriages in places 
which had not been registered. He had 
been in communication with the Presi- 
dent of that branch of the High Court 
of Justice which had matrimonial causes 
under its jurisdiction, and it was his in- 
tention shortly to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose of dealing generally with cases 
of this kind, and with others in which 
doubts might exists as to the validity of 
marriages, on merely formal grounds. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (CONFIRMATION OF BY E 
LAWS) BILL [H.L. ]. 


A Bill to amend the Public Health Act, 
1875, so far as relates to the confirmation of 
Byelaws—Was presented by The Lord Carrine- 
ton ; read 1*. (No. 76.) 


House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 2nd May, 1884. 





MINUTES. ]—Parivare Bruu (by Order)—Second 
Reading — Lea Bridge, Leyton, and Wal- 
thamstow Tramways Extension *. 

Pustic Brrrs—Resolutions [May 1] reported. 
Ordered—First Reading—National Debt (Con- 
version of Stock) * [186]; Coinage * [187]. 
Ordered—Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 

2) *; Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3) *. 

Committee—Report—Contagious Diseases (Ani- 

mals) [120]. 


NOTICE. 
—o——. 
EGYPT (AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN)-- 
GENERAL GORDON’S MISSION. 


Strr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I beg to give Notice that I propose to 
make the following Motion :— 

“That this House regrets to find that the 


course pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
has not tended to promote the success of Gene- 
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ral Gordon's Mission, and that even such steps 
as may be necessary to secure his personal 
safety are still delayed.” 


‘ I shall on Monday ask the Prime Minis- 
- ter what facilities he can offer for bring- 


ing on that Motion. 
QUESTIONS. 


0 


LAW AND JUSTICE—SENTENCES ON 
CHILDREN—REFORMATORIES. 

‘ Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If his attention has been called 
to the following case, as reported in Zhe 
Edinburgh Daily Review :— 

“On Friday April 26th, at Perth Sheriff 
Court, a boy ten years of age, who pleaded 
guilty to stealing one shilling from a lockfast 
drawer in the Railway goods office at Aberfeldy, 
was sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment, and 
thereafter to be detained in a reformatory for 
five years. When sentence was passed the boy 
burst into tears, clung to his mother, and refused 
to be separatedfrom her. It was only after the 
lapse of some time, and the use of force by the 
police officers, that the boy was separated from 
his mother and lodged in prison ;”’ 
if he can say what is the total cost to 
the public of the maintenance of a child 
for five years in a reformatory; and, 
whether the Home Office still discourages 
the practice of convicting and imprison- 
ing, as criminals, children of tender 
years ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
inquired into this case, and have received 
a report on the question. The boy seems 
to have been a bad boy, in the habit of 
thieving. This is not his first offence. 
He is one of five children, and his 
mother admitted that it was a good 
thing for the child to be sent to a re- 
formatory. Therefore, there is no fault 
to be found in that case. But I take 
this opportunity of saying that I -do 
think there are a great many cases of 
children sent to a reformatory for a long 

eriod for which there is no justification. 

t has not been sufficiently considered 
that it is a very serious thing to take 
away a child for five years from its 
parents, and when there has not been a 
sufficient inquiry made into the character 
of the home. Two cases have come 
before me recently, in one of which after 
the sentence had expired and the child 
had been taken away from its parents— 
and the home was not a bad one—the 
child was sent away for years without 
the knowledge of its parents, and he 
was sent on board a North Sea fishing 
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smack. In the other case the child, who 


was a girl, was emigrated without the 
lauahdes and against the wish of her 
parents. This seems to me to be a 
monstrousabuse. I need not say that I 
at once took steps to have the children 
restored to their parents. But I think 
that very much more care ought to be 
taken than is taken, and it ought not to 
be considered right in every case to send 
a child to a reformatory. My hon. 
Friend asked whether attention is still 
paid in the Home Office to juvenile 
offences. Yes, Sir. No case of the kind 
fails to come under my personal notice, 
and inquiries are made. I am happy to 
say it is very rare now that I can find a 
case in which, upon inquiry, there was 
no sufficient justification for the sentence. 
The magistrates have acted with me most 
cordially with the view of diminishing, 
as far as possible, the number of children 
in prison, and the number of children 
has largely diminished. In all England 
last week there were only four cases, and 
I think, therefore, that on the whole the 
matter may be considered to be in a 
satisfactory condition. A great deal has 
been done without legislation. But there 
is one thing also which I ask leave to 
mention. That is the habit of inflicting 
heavy costs in these cases of small crimes. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross), in his Summary 
Jurisdiction Aet, made a most admirable 
rule that the costs were not to be in- 
flicted except in special circumstances. 
But the magistrates’ clerks always press 
to have these costs inflicted. This is a 
very great evil, because the parents are 
often unable to pay and the children 
cannot be sent to school. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Has 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
issued any Circular to the Justiciary 
clerks pointing out the provisions of the 
Act so far as costs are concerned ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I shall 
be very happy to do that. I have written 
over and over again on this subject. It 
is an immense grievance, and contrary 
to the intention of the Statute. It often 
happens that when a fine of 1s. is im- 
posed, the costs amount to 20s. or 30s., 
and the man goes to prison in con- 
sequence of the costs. I would make 
an appeal to those who administer the 
Education Act. The way in which 
children for mere truancy, which ought 
not to be treated as a crime, are sent for 
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years to a reformatory school and taken 
away from their home, even when the 
home is not a bad one, seems to be an 
extremely wrong one, and I hope the 
practice will not be repeated. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Will the right hon. 
. and learned Gentleman issue a Circular 
to that effect ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think it better not to doso. I would 
rather leave it to the discretion of the 
magistrates. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, RATHDRUM UNION. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Treland, If it is true that, at the recent 

election of Poor Law Guardians for the 

Rathdrum Union, county Wicklow, voting 

papers were not in some cases distributed 

to persons entitled to vote whose political 
opinions were known to be on the popular 
side; whether it is true that voting papers 
were not supplied to two voters named 

Kane and Toner in the Newcastle Elee- 

toral Division of the Union; whether, 

when they went to the workhouse, a 

distance of fourteen miles, and applied 

for them, they were refused by the re- 
turning officer on the ground that the 
application was too late; whether such 
refusal was in accordance with the law; 
whether the returning officer, Mr. Ber- 
nard Manning, is the person who acted 

as returning officer in the election of a 

guardian for the Killiskey Electoral Di- 

vision of same Union in 1882, whenit was 

found on a scrutiny, that forty-seven 
votes were received by him in the Conser- 
vative interest in excess of the lawful 
number; and, whether, if it should 
appear that the returning officer has not 
properly discharged his duty on the pre- 
sent occasion, he will, as President of 
the Local Government Board in Ireland, 
take any and what steps to secure the 
holding of elections for Poor Law Guar- 
dians in Rathdrum Union in an impartial 

manner ? . 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the only cases in which voting 
papers were not distributed were those 
of the two voters, Kane and Toner, 
named in the second paragraph of the 
Question, who are voters for the Kilcool 
Electoral Division. There was no failure 
to distribute papers in other parts of the 
Union. In the case of Messrs. Kane 
and Toner, the Returning Officer admits 
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that they were accidentally omitted in 
the preparation of the lists. Due public 
notice was given of the days upon which 
any person who did not receive his paper 
should apply; but these two voters did 
not apply within the prescribed time, 
and the Returning Officer could not 
legally entertain their claims. Their 
votes could not have affected the election, 
as there was a considerable majority for 
the candidates returned. The Returning 
Officer is the same person who acted as 
Returning Officer for the same Union in 
1882. I have already informed the hon. 
Member that after the sworn inquiry 
held in that case the Local Government 
Board considered that the errors he then 
made were the result of misinterpretation 
of the law, and that he had no intention 
to do anything wrong. There was no 
question of political partiality; for in 
another Electoral Division he allowed a 
larger number of excess votes to the 
Liberal candidates. In this case nothing 
has occurred to show that the election 
was not held in an impartial manner, 
and the Returning Officer emphatically 
denies being influenced by any political 
considerations. 


INDIA—THE KIRWEE PRIZE MONEY. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther high legal opinions have declared 
that the sum of £276,000, and other 
funds realised from securities and jewels 
of the enemy, and retained by the Indian 
Government, are distributable as -pro- 
ceeds of the capture of Kirwee and its 
Chiefs ; whether any judicial decision or 
dictum in any Law Court has overruled 
those opinions; whether the Treasury 
Board, when it decided, in May 1869, 
that these moneys were not booty within 
the meaning of a certain Indian Procla- 
mation, was aided by legal assessors, or 
founded its decision on any judicial pre- 
cedent; and, whether the Treasury 
Board retains any jurisdiction in matters 
of prize booty since the passing of Lord 
Collenham’s Act, 3 and 4 Vic. c. 65, 
s. 22, which was framed to abolish this 
jurisdiction ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): In reply to 
the last Question of my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend opposite, I may say that 
the section of Lord Cottenham’s Act 
to which he refers only empowers the 
Court of Admiralty to decide questions 
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relating to booty of war when they are _ watch any particular members of it. New 
referred by Her Majesty in Council to instructions on the general subject of 
its judgment, and without in any re-|the police attending indoor meetings 
spect taking away from the Board of | have now been issued, which will meet 
i Troabtit'y the power of returning such | cases such as this. 
answer as it may deem fit to Petitions) Mr. SEXTON: Would the right 
H addressed to it. The Board of Treasury, | hon. Gentleman have any objection to 
, therefore, was acting within its powers | state briefly the effect of these instruc- 
. in hearing and adjudicating upon the | tions? 
M claims of the captors of Kirwee as against| Mr. TREVELYAN: The instructions 
. the Secretary of State for India in Coun- | are that in every special case an order 
s cil in May, 1869. I may mention that | must be given by the divisional magis- 
e these claims had no reference to funds | trate, which must be in writing, and the 
4 realized from ‘‘jewels,”’ the proceeds of | police will have this order with them. 
: which, and of similar property, were | In cases where the district is not within 
J distributed as prize. The captors, on | the jurisdiction of the divisional magis- 
their part, dissatisfied with the decision | trate the order will be given by the 
? of the Treasury, brought an action in the | Inspector General of Constabulary. 
. Court of Chancery against the Secretary| Mx. SEXTON asked whether every 
of State for India, who demurred to their | policeman whose presence was objected 
4 Petition on the ground that it rested | to at these meetings would be required 
4 with him, as trustee for Her Majesty, to | to produce this order ? 
kd declare what property takeninwarshould| Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir. 
be treated as booty and distributed, as a 
2 matter of grace and favour, among the| LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
2 captors. Vice Chancellor Hall overruled | CONSTABULARY AT TULLAMORE. 
% the demurrer; but his ruling was re-| Cotongen KING-HARMAN asked the 
rf versed by the Court of Appeal, and the | Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
House of Lords, on the 19th of May, | of Ireland, Whether it is true that the 
1882, upheld the decision of the Court | County Inspector, District Inspector, head 
of Appeal. It is not usual to state | constable, acting constable, and all the 
‘d publicly how far the Treasury is guided | men, except two, of the Royal Constabu- 
- by legal opinion in making its decisions ; | lary stationed at Tullamore are not 
‘d but I may say that it was not without | Roman Catholics; and, whether any 
oi consultation with the most eminent legal | Protestant has ever made any complaint 
rn authorities, and the fullest examination | as to the preponderance.of Roman Ca- 
a of precedents, that the Board arrived at | tholics, being pee and loyal men, in any 
os its decision in 1869. Constabulary district or station? 
ts Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR: May I 
- STATE OF IRELAND — MEETINGS OF | ask if there is not a vast majority of 
d THE NATIONAL LEAGUE—INTRVU- | Catholics in Tullamore ? 
. SION OF THE POLICE AT DAVIDS-| Mr. TREVELYAN: There is cer- 
| ‘4 TOWN. tainly a very large majority of Catholics 
i Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre-|in Tullamore. The Inspector General 
oF tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, | informs me that the County Inspeetor 
o Whether he is aware that Sergeant | and District Inspector at Tullamore are 
“i M‘Hugh persists in attending the meet- | Protestants, and the head constable is a 
ry ings of the Davidstown (county Wexford) | Roman Catholic. Of the other members 
Be National League, although the meetings | of the Force at Tullamore seven are 
rd of other neighbouring branches are not | Protestants and 17 Roman Catholics. 
5 so attended ; whether said M‘Hugh has | Complaints of the nature referred to in 
rs any orders to do this; and, whether he; the second paragraph of the Question 
is ordered to watch any particular mem- | are very rare. 
R- ber of the Davidstown branch ? 
te Mr. TREVELYAN: Sergeant} POST OFFICE—TRANSFERRED TELE-° 
ale M‘Hugh has no special instructions to GRAPH CLERKS. 
at attend the Davidstown meetings; andI| Str HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
en am again informed that his presence | the Postmaster General, ;Whether he 
hg has not been objected to by the members | will consider the propriety of extending 
a8 of that branch. He is not ordered to | to those telegraph clerks whose services 
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were transferred from the Companies to 
the Department, and who (having not 
less than twenty-five years’ service) have 
not received promotion consequent on 
the last revision, the same benefits con- 
ferred upon those whose appointments 
were abolished at the transfer—namely, 
retirement upon a pension of two-thirds 
of their present salary; and, if not, 
whether he is prepared to consider any 
means by which their position may be 
improved ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The telegraphists 
to whom the hon. Baronet refers would 
come under the provision of the Super- 
annuation Act of 1859; and this Act, 
_ except on the score of ill-health, would 

not admit of their retirement on pensions 
of two-thirds of their salary or any other 
amount unless their appointments were 
about to be abolished, which, I need 
hardly say, is not the case. These tele- 
graphists, in common with others, have 
lately had their positions and prospects 
very considerably improved, at a large 
additional charge to the Revenue; and, 
under these circumstances, I do not 
think I should be justified in holding 
out any hope that the question can be 
re-opened. 


POST OFFICE—NORTHERN DISTICT 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Postmaster General, If he could state 
to the House, the number of exchange 
and private telephone wires respectively 
there are in use by the Northern Tele- 

hone Company, worked and maintained 
by the Company at its own expense, at 
Newcastle on Tyne, according to the 
latest Return furnished by the Depart- 
ment; the amount of the royalties paid 
to the Department per annum therefrom 
respectively ; the number of telephone 
wires similarly in use respectively by 
the Post Office at the same date; the 
cost of the same; the revenue there- 
from; the royalties which the Post 
Office would receive therefrom, without 
cost to the Department, assuming them 
to have been erected and maintained by 
@ private company, and to be charged 
the same rate for royalty as now charged 
by the Department to the Oompany in 
Newcastle on Tyne? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I may state that on the 81st of 
March Jast the Northern District Tele- 
phone Company had 54 subscribers to 
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their telephone exchange in Newoastle- © 
on-Tyne, and £54 was returned by the 
Company as payable to the Post Office 
on account of royalties. At the same 
date the Post Office had 362 subscribers, 
who paid rentals amounting to £7,750 
per annum. Assuming that there was 
the same number of subscribers, and 
that the same rentals were paid to a 
private Company, the royalty would be 
£775. The profit obtained by the Post 
Office is certainly larger than this 
amoutt. No return is rendered by the 
Northern District Telephone Company 
of private wires; and am, therefore, 
unable to contrast the figures relating 
to such wires with those of the Post 
Office. 

Mr. GRAY: What is the cost to the 
Department of the erection and main- 
tenance of the wires, and the profits 
above that ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I cannot say. I 
am sure the profit to the Post Office is 
greater than that of erection and main- 
tenance. 


INLAND REVENUE—ASSISTANT SUR. 
VEYORSHIPS—EXAMINATION. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Why the examination 
fixed for the 6th May 1884 for Assistant 
Surveyorships of Taxes, comprising five 
subjects, is closed against the Lower 
Division Clerks in the Tax Survey 
Branch of the Inland Revenue who 
have passed in ten subjects (including 
bookkeeping, one of the fivs in the As- 
sistant Surveyorship Examination), and 
is open exclusively to Second Class Ex- 
cise Assistants who have passed in only 
six subjects, all of which are included in 
the ten passed by the Lower Division 
Clerks; and, what objection is there to 
the reduction from ten to (say) six years 
of the time which Lower Division Clerks 
in the Tax Survey Branch of the Inland 
Revenue are required to serve before 
they are eligible for promotion to As- 
sistan Surveyorships, seeing that, since 
1881, the Higher Division Examination 
for Assistant Surveyorships has been 
abolished, and the standard of examina- 
tion reduced in the proportion of thir- 
teen subjects to five subjects, one of 
which the Lower Division Clerks have 
already passed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The examination 
for Assistant Surveyorships of Taxes, 
fixed for next week, follows the special 
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’ yegulations drawn up less than three 





years ago. These regulations were care- 
fully considered, and it does not appear 
desirable to re-open them without a 
larger experience of their working. 


PORTUGAL—THE CONGO TREATY. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have 
any confirmation of the news brought by 
the mail steamer Senegal, which arrived 
in the Mersey on the 28th April—namely, 
that the proposal to hand territory on 
the Congo over to the Portuguese was 
becoming known among the Natives; 
that at Kinsembo and Ambrizette the 
feeling was very strong, and would pro- 
bably result in forcible opposition to any 
attempt to carry the Treaty into force ; 
and that at other parts of the coast, 


where the Natives are of a quieter| 


spirit, they stated their intention to 
leave their homes, rather than submit 
to Portuguese rule; and, whether the 
Government have any information on 
the subject of M. de Brazza’s proceed- 
ings on the Congo? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
no information on either of the points 
referred to in the Question. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: Have 
Her Majesty’s Government ever taken 
any steps to obtain such information ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; there is no call for inquiry on 
the part of the Government. No doubt, 
the information that has arrived will 
reach the Foreign Office; and as regards 
M. de Brazza, there is no ground for 
making special inquiry. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—CAPTAIN E. A. 
CAMPBELL. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he 
would lay upon the Table the whole of 
the Correspondence of Captain E. A. 
Campbell with the Government of 
Madras, Revenue Department, dated 
March and April 1882, and February 
1883, complaining of certain official 
irregularities; also the whole of the 
Correspondence on the same subject by 
Captain Campbell with the Viceroy of 
India in July, August, and September 
1883, and with the Secretary of State 
for India, dated July and August 1882, 
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February, July, August, September, 
November, and December 1883 ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: On the 8th of 
June, 1882, the Government of Madras 
informed the Secretary of State that 
Captain Campbell had entirely failed to 
substantiate the charges which he had 
made. In this opinion the Secretary of 
State, after full consideration of the 
Papers, entirely concurred, and informed 
Captain Campbell that he declined to 
receive any further communication from 
him on the subject, except through the 
Government of Madras. Under these 
circumstances, | must decline to lay upon 
the Table the Correspondence in ques- 
tion. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—THE RATE COLLECTOR OF 
THE BLACKROCK TOWNSHIP COM- 
MISSION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will lay upon the Table Copy of 
the Report or Reports of the Local Go- 
vernment Board Auditor on the accounts 
of the Commissioners of Blackrock 
Township, dealing with the defalcations 
of their rate collector, Mr. J. D. Elliott ? 
The hon. Member further asked whether 
the Local Government Board had yet 
resolved upon any course with regard 
to the future of Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I learn from 
the Local Government Board that there 
are no Reports from their Auditor dealing 
with defalcations of Mr. Elliott; but 
that in the last Report of the Auditor, 
dated 25th February, attention was 
directed to the large amount of rates 
which appeared to be uncollected; and 
there is no objection to lay this Report 
on the Table if desired. With regard 
to the latter aspect of the Question, I 
have not yet heard of the state of the 
inquiry which was to have been insti- 
tuted by the Blackrock Town Commis- 
sioners, or whether it resulted in any 
decision. I will not, however, lose 
sight of the matter. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that, besides 
being an officer of the Blackrock Town 
Commissioners, this Mr. Elliott was also 
an Officer of the Local Government 
Board, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was President ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment were in full possession of the facts, 
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and the point raised by the hon. Member 
had not escaped his notice. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
CAPTAIN HON. C. F. CROFTON. 
Mr. DAWSON asked the President 
of the Board of ‘Trade, Whether he is 
aware that Oaptain the Hon. O. F. 
Crofton has been nominated for a place 
on the Irish Lights Board; whether 
Captain Crofton holds the position of 
Harbour Master of Kingstown under 
the Board of Works; and, whether, 
being a Government Officer, he is eligible 
to be a Commissioner of Irish Lights? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I was not 
aware of the nomination referred to, as 
the Commissioners are not required to 
inform, and never do inform, the Board 
of Trade of the nomination or election 
of members of their body; and I do not 
know the position of the gentleman 
named in the Question; but, so far as I 
am aware, there is nothing in the fact of 
Captain Crofton holding a Government 
appointment to make him ineligible as a 
Commissioner of Irish Lights. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
CONSTABULARY AT ARMAGH. 
Mr. LEAHY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in addition to six promotions 
made by Mr. Garrett, County Inspector 
of Armagh, to. the ranks of sergeant and 
acting-sergeant, whereof five were of 
Protestants and only one of a Catholic, 
as already stated in an answer of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
although the Catholics formed 59 per 
cent of the county force, the same in- 
spector has since made six further pro- 
motions to the same ranks in the same 
county, whereof all were of Protestants, 
making altogether eleven promotions of 
Protestants and one of a Catholic, whilst 
Mr. Garrett had charge of the County 
Armagh Constabulary; whether Mr. 
Garrett was accustomed to place a num- 
ber of Catholics at the bottom of his 
promotion list, so that if questioned on 
their exclusion from promotion, he could 
int to their occupying a low place on 
is list, whilst the upper places were all 
occupied by Protestants; and, whether 
he will inquire into these complaints ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN : T find that there 
have been in the County of Armagh 
since the date of the former Question to 
which the hon. Member refers three 
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promotions from the rank of acting- 
sergeant to that of sergeant. Promo- 
tions in this grade are, by the regula- 
tions of the Constabulary Force, made 
according to seniority, if the men are 
qualified. The three senior men were 
Protestants. As they were qualified, 
they were promoted. There have also 
been three constables promoted to be 
acting sergeants. These men also were 
Protestants. Two of them were the 
senior men of the rank, recommended 
by the District Inspectors. There was, 
therefore, only one promotion made out 
of the strict line of seniority. Mr. Gar- 
rett is not now County Inspector of 
Armagh, and the Notice given of this 
Question did not allow time for commu- 
nication with him; but the Inspector 
General states that no doubt he con- 
sidered the constable, who had upwards 
of 11 years’ service, specially qualified 
for promotion. The Inspector General 
states that an inspection of Mr. Garrett’s 
promotion lists shows that it is not the 
case that he was accustomed to place 
Roman Catholics in low places. 


MALTA—MILITARY AND CIVIL GO- 
VERNMENT—THE LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Under Seoretary of State for 
the Colonies, If he can state what por- 
tion of the civil duties of the Governor 
of Malta will in future be performed by 
the Lieut.-Governor ; or what are to be 
the new powers and responsibilities in 
consideration of which the title of Colo- 
nial Secretary is to be altered to that of 
Lieut.-Governor, and the salary of the 
office largely increased ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Go- 
vernor is in future only to receive £3,000 
a-year, instead of £5,000, from the 
Revenues of Malta. Out of the saving of 
£2,000 a-year an addition is to be made 
to the salary of the Chief Secretary, who 
will be also called Lieutenant Governor, 
and his status thereby raised. The Go- 
vernor will continue to be the head of 
the Administration; but it has been 
thought expedient that the chief per- 
manent civil officer under the Governor 
should occupy a position of higher in- 
fluence and consideration than hitherto, 
with greater authority in matters of 
administrative detail. It is proposed 
that on ordinary occasions he should 
preside instead of the Governor in the 
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Council of Government, which is the 
Legislative Body. The matter has been 
considered with the new Governor, and 
has his concurrence, and its announce- 
ment has been very favourably received 
in the Island. 

Sm MIOHAEL HIOKS - BEAOH : 
If the Lieutenant Governor is hereafter 
to preside in the Council, who is to be 
responsible for the introduction and 
defence of Government measures ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he did 
not know. The right hon. Gentleman 
should give Notice of the Question. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government are in 
possession of any despatches or telegrams 
from General Gordon to the Government 
at home, or to Sir E. Baring, other than 
those already laid before Parliament; if 
so, why they are not included in the 
Papers now laid upon the Table, and 
whether they will be at once presented ; 
if not, whether they will at once procure 
from Sir E. Baring any such despatches 
or telegrams as may have been sent by 
General Gordon to Sir E. Baring, and 
lay them upon the Table without delay? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government will lay upon the Table 
of the House the full text of General 
Gordon’s Despatch to Sir Evelyn Baring, 
dated April 8th, and referred to in Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s Despatch of April 18th 
(No. 24, p. 12), in which he says, 
“Gordon evidently thinks he is to be 
abandoned and is very indignant ;” 
and, the full text of General Gordon’s 
telegram to Sir Samuel Baker referred 
to in No. 25? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There are no despatches and telegrams 
from General Gordon to the Government 
at home, except those announcing his 
arrival in Egypt. All his despatches 
and telegrams to Sir Evelyn Baring are 
laid on the Table, with the following 
exception :—(1) Those which had been 
transmitted by Sir Evelyn Baring since 
March 25. These will be laid before 
Parliament in due course. As special 
interest attaches to the telegram referred 
to in Sir Evelyn Baring’s telegram of 
ee 18, mentioned in the Question 
asked by the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
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Ashmead-Bartlett), that telegram has 
been laid to-day, together with the tele- 
gram of April 18, from Sir Evel 
Baring, which has been accidentally 
omitted. The other exceptions are (2) 
some telegrams relating to the alleged 
intention of General Gordon to visit the 
Mahdi himself. These also have been 
laid to-day. The third exception relates 
to information of a confidential character, 
which, it is believed, would, if published, 
be asource of military danger to General 
Gordon, or to other important public 
interests of an international character, 
and which it is, therefore, not intended 
to lay before Parliament. Inquiry has 
been made of Sir Evelyn Baring, and he 
has informed the Government that he 
has sent home all the telegrams and de- 
spatches received from General Gordon. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: How 
soon will the telegrams be delivered ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I hope they will be in the hands of 
hon. Members on Monday morning. 

Mr. BOURKE: Are we to understand 
that all the telegrams alluded to as 
having been received since the 25th of 
March will be laid on the Table, or 
have they been laid to-day ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No. Those will be laid in continuation 
of the Blue Book in the ordinary course ; 
but I shall make every effort to avoid 
delay. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS: Why can- 
not we have all the telegrams by Mon- 
day morning ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
That is actually impossible; I cannot 
promise them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Oan 
the noble Lord state the latest date 
within the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment on which a communication from the 
Government reached General Gordon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not think that point arises out of 
the Question upon the Paper. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether information has been received 
that messengers have been despatched 
to General Gordon, as suggested in Earl 
Granville’s telegram to Mr. Egerton of 
23rd April; and, whether, should ac- 
cess to the General be possible, he will 
be distinctly informed that, the under- 
taking of military expeditions being 
beyond the scope of the commission 
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which he holds, and at variance with 
the policy which was the purpose of his 
mission to the Soudan, Her Majesty’s 
Government not only declines to furnish 
him with Turkish troops for such expe- 
ditions, but forbids them, as well as any 
attempt: on his part to ‘settle the 
Mahdi power,” as suggested in his tele- 
ee to Sir E. Baring and to Sir 8, 

aker of last month ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Messages in keeping with the terms of 
telegram, No. 36, in ‘‘ Egypt, No. 13,” 
have been sent to General Gordon from 
Dongola and Suakin by two separate 
messengers in each case. There is no 
Report yet from Massowah, from which 
it was also proposed to act. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 
toask the noble Lord whether it is not 
the fact that the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government to General Gor- 
don embrace not only the retirement of 
the garrisons from the Soudan, but also 
the establishment of alternative Govern- 
ments there and the protection of the 
ancestral Sultans ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think the hon. Member might satisfy 
himself with regard to a great many of 
his inquiries by turning to the Blue 
Books. ; 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: I 
have asked the noble Lord a very simple 
Question with regard to the instructions 
on which the whole action of General 
Gordon rests; and I now ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, as a pojnt of Order, whether 
I am not entitled to ask the noble 
Lord for a more direct answer to a 
Question of that kind; and whether it 
is in accordance with the practice of the 
House that a Member should be re- 

‘ferred vaguely to a large number of 
Blue Books. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It rests entirely i 
the discretion of the Minister. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will state the rea- 
sons for which the Despatch of Sir 
Evelyn Baring, dated March 24th (No. 
301), was not communicated to Parlia- 
ment in the Ministerial Statements of 
April 4th, and especially the following 
passages :— 

“General Gordon is evidently expecting help 
from Suakin, and he has ordered messengers to 


be sent along the road from Berber to ascertain 
whether an English Force is advancing ; 


dr. Labouchere 
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“Under present circumstances I think an 
effort should be made to help General Gordon 
from Suakin ; 

‘General Stephenson and Sir Evelyn Wood, 
while admitting the great risk, are of opinion 
that the undertaking is possible ?”’ 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
This and the following Question of the 
hon. Member for Eye ask for reasons, 
and involve matter of argument. They 
are, therefore, opposed to the practice of 
the House, and I must decline to answer 
them. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I rise 
to Order. The noble Lord has indulged 
the House with a description of the 
position of these Questions as regards 
their right to.be on the Paper. Now, 
Sir, they are on the Notice Paper by 
your authority!; and I ask you whether 
the noble Lord is not bound to give some 
other answer ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
noble Lord, to reply to the Questions, to 
state that, in his opinion, they were of 
an argumentative character, and that he 
declined to answer them to the full ex- 
tent to which they were put. In that 
proceeding the noble Lord is perfectly 
in Order. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Does the 
noble Lord mean that the Questions are 
argumentative, or the answers the noble 
Lord might give? I looked at the 
Questions and thought they were very 
simple. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am asked to state ‘the reasons” in 
one of the Questions, and the word 
‘‘why” is used in the other. That 
involves matter of argument which is 
not customary at Question time ; and I do 
not see how I can reply without going 
into greater length than would be pro- 
per in an answer. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: On 
that point of Order, I would call to your 
recollection, Sir, the fact that the noble 
Lord —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that I have already settled 
the point of Order. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Might 
I ask you, on the point of Order, whe- 
ther, if a Member of this House asks a 
Member of the Government why some 
Papers are not produced, that can be 
considered an argumentative Question ? 
If you will look at the Question you will 
see he asks merely why certain Papers 
are not presented. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I did not under- 
stand the noble Lord to say that. I 
understood the noble Lord to say that 
the Question involved so much of argu- 
ment that it was difficult to answer it 
within the limits of an answer to a 
Question. Acting on his own discretion, 
the noble Lord decided he could not 
answer the Question. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I would like to 
ask the noble Lord whether he considers 
that in the present state of intense inte- 
rest and suspense with regard to the 
fate of General Gordon he thinks it 
proper, on the part of the Government, 
to take refuge in such a statement ? 

[No reply. ] 

EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS TO 
THE MAHDI. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether he has seen in the French 
Figaro, or it has been brought other- 
wise to his knowledge, that a French 
journalist has been stopped at Dongola 
and prevented from proceeding to the 
residence of the Mahdi; and, whether 
it is to be understood that French gen- 
tlemen, accredited as special correspon- 
dents by French journals, arenot allowed, 
in pursuit of their avocation, to travel 
in the Soudan beyond Dongola ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
It is impossible for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to enter into subjects referred 
to in my hon. Friend’s Question, relat- 
ing, as they do, to statements in foreign 
newspapers and the action of French 
subjects in Egypt. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF BERBER. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can state why Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, in view of the ur- 
gent request of the Governor of Berber 
for military help, and of his statement 
that ‘‘ if Berber falls there would be no. 
more hope for the Soudan ;” of Nubar 


Pasha’s opinion that ‘“‘two Egyptian 


battalions at Assouan should be sent on 
at once to Berber;” and, of the opinion 
of the British Generals that an Anglo- 
Egyptian Force could be sent to Berber, 
the British Government telegraphed to 
Hassem Khalifa, Governor of Berber, 
that no help could be given to him ? 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I replied just now to both Questions. 
rn. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Am I 
in Order in asking the noble Lord whe- 
ther he will kindly repeat the answer 
which he gave, for I failed to understand 
it? [Cries of “Order!”] Will he be 
so good as to inform the House why he 
declines to reply? [Cries of ‘“‘No!’’] 


[No reply. | 


PUBLIC HEALTH—BOROUGH OF 
LEICESTER—DRAINAGE OF NEIGH- 
BOURING RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board, 
Whether a communication was received 
from the Corporation of Leicester on 
the 4th March, to the effect that an ad- 
joining rural district has practically no 
sewerage or drainage system, in conse- 
quence of which serious nuisance was 
being caused to the inhabitants of the 
borough of Leicester ; and, whether the 
Board has taken any practical action ; 
and, if not, whether there is likely to 
be further delay by the Board in the 
matter ? 

‘Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We re- 
ceived a communication from the Town 
Council of Leicester to the effect stated, 
and we addressed a letter to the sanitary 
authority of the rural sanitary district 
referred to asking for their reply. Not 
receiving an answer from the sanitary 
authority, we wrote on the 15th of April 
pressing fora reply. Weare still with- 
out an answer, and have again written 
to the authority requesting a reply with- 
out further delay. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

Simm HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War,’ Whether, 
considering that all Inspecting Officers 
of Volunteers concur in the opinion that 
nothing contributes more to the efficiency 
of the Volunteer Force than their at- 
tendance at Volunteer camps, he will 
not sanction the attendance this season 
of all Volunteers who have applied to 
go into camp, without restriction as to 
numbers, and grant to them the full 
allowance as in previous years, and in 
accordance with the Volunteer Regula- 
tions, 1881, section 29, paragraph 913 ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is stated in the Regulations for the 
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Volunteers that a portion of the Force 
will in each year be assisted to form 
regimental camps of exercise. The ori- 
ginal intention was that each corps 
should be assisted to camp out once in 
three years. As at first only a portion 
of the Force made application, the corps 
applying were allowed to camp out year 
after year. But this year a very large 
number of applications to camp out 
have been received; and to keep the 
expense within the grant it has been 
necessary to place a limit on the number. 
Accordingly, instead of excluding entire 
corps, as would have been the case under 
the original intention, the number of 
permissions granted has been limited to 
80 per cent of the numbers of the corps 
applying. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether, 
since the arrangement described, some 
corps had not sent in an intimation that 
they could not go into camp with the 
reduced allowance? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could not without Notice give a 
full answer to the Question. He be- 
lieved some intimations to the effect 
stated by the hon. Member had been 
received. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER asked whe- 
ther, considering the great importance 
of camp training to Volunteers, the 
Government could not introduce a Sup- 
plementary Vote, so that all Volunteers 
who applied might be enabled to go 
into camp ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that was a question which could 
more properly be discussed on the Esti- 
mates. 


PARLIAMENT — RULES AND ORDERS 
OF THE HOUSE—KEEPING A HOUSE 
—MORNING SITTINGS. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in proposing to take Morning 
Sittings at this early date, he will un- 
dertake to secure the opportunity for 
honourable Members having the first 
place on the Notice Paper for those days 
to bring on such Notice by keeping a 
House for them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the hon. 
Gentleman put this Question under a 
misapprehension as to the power of the 
Government in the matter. I have no 
hesitation in saying, on the authority of 
my noble Friend (Lord Richard Grosve- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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nor) and from my own experience, that 
if we were to undertake to keep a House 
for hearing the Motions of Members, 
which hon. Gentlemen are not willing to 
come down and listen to, we could not 
do it.. What I would say is this—that 
if there be a case in which general in- 
terest is felt, I have no doubt a House 
would be kept; but if hon. Members 
should accidentally fail to secure a 
House, then, in the event of our obtaining 
a larger share of the time of the House 
than we require, the matter could be 
brought before the attention of the 
House. 


EGYPT—THE PROPOSED CON- 
FERENCE. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will lay upon the Table the 
copy of the invitation to a Conference 
upon Egyptian affairs sent to the Powers, 
and the Replies thereto ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to have the document 
of invitation in the hands of the House, 
the Government would undertake to pro- 
duce it. With regard to the answers, I 
consider the Question to be premature. 
They have not even yet been all received. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say that the same course will 
be taken as in the case of the Conference 
at Berlin? That is to say, the answers 
and the invitations were laid before 
Parliament at the time the communi- 
cation was made that the Conference 
would take place. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must defer my 
reply to that Question until the answers 
have all been received. I am surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 

ut such a Question before the answers 

ave been received. He must know that 
it is not the custom to give undertakings 
to produce Papers that are not yet in 
the possession of the Government. The 
case of the Berlin Conference was in no 
sense a parallel one to this, because we 
are not going to ask the House for a 
large Vote of Money to support our 
action at the Conference which is to take 
place. 

Mr. BOURKE: In consequence of 
the answer of the Prime Minister, I beg 
to give Notice that, if I have the op- 
portunity, I will call attention to the 
matter on going into Oommittee of 


Supply. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, con- 
sistently with the public interests, he 
can give the House an assurance that 
the Representative of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at the contemplated Conference 
will give no pledge, and enter into no 
covenant, which either will involve, or 
which may involve, the taxpayers of 
this Country in any expenditure or re- 
sponsibility in connection with Egyptian 
finance ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
will see that I cannot give an engage- 
ment of thiskind. If we were to under- 
take that nothing should be done by us 
in Conference on one particular subject, 
other gentlemen, according to their opi- 
nions, would rise and inquire whether 
we could give similar engagements in 
regard to other matters in which they 
take an interest. The subject which my 
hon. Friend has mentioned is one of 
great importance; and I think he may 
rely upon it that we shall exercise due 
caution, and have due regard to what 
we know to be the feeling of the House. 


PUBLIO HEALTH—DWELLINGS OF 
THE POOR—CLERKENWELL. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether his 
attention has been called to the pro- 
ceedings of the Clerkenwell Vestry, as 
reported in The Islington Gazette of April 
29th, and to the statement of the Chair- 
man of the Sanitary Committee that, in 
that parish, there were houses of the 
poor which were a disgrace to civilisation, 
and that the places reported by the 
medical officer as clean were putrid and 
black ; whether such statement was true ; 
whether it is true, as stated, that the 
sanitary inspectors have neglected their 
duty; whether the Vestry declined to 
accept the recommendations of the Sani- 
tary Committee; and, what he proposes 
to do in the matter ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
no official knowledge of the facts re- 
ported, but believe that the report is 
accurate. I was already aware that the 
Sanitary Committee by a majority, and 
their Chairman, hold the view which I 
formed myself in November and Decem- 
ber last on repeated inspection of the 
parish. The Vestry have, on former 
occasions, declined by a majority to ac- 
cept various recommendations of the 
Sanitary Committee, On the recent ocea- 
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sion they appear to have adjourned the 
question. have no power over the 
Vestry; but, as Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, I called the attention 
of my Colleagues to the matter, and the 
Chairman of the Sanitary Committee 
has been examined by the Commission. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

SrrSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
what would be the arrangement of Busi- 
ness for next week ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they hoped 
to take the Army Estimates on Monday, 
and the Navy Estimates on Thursday. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked what had 
become of the Merchant Shipping Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not un- 
derstood that the Merchant Shipping 
Bill has foundered, or suffered any other 
particular accident, since the answer of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade upon the subject, 
which was to the effect that, as soon as 
the exigencies of Supply—in which, of 
course, Ways and Means must be under- 
stood—had been satisfied, a day would 
be named for proceeding further with 
the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON asked when the Com- 
mittee on the Representation of the 
People Bill would be resumed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, if the House 
agreed with the Motion he was about to 
make, he proposed to resume it at the 
Morning Sitting on Tuesday next. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
Prime Minister’s answer was incon- 
sistent with that given by the President 
of the Board of Trade, who had said that 
he proposed to proceed with the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill as soon as the 
Speaker had been moved out of the 
Chair on the Franchise Bill, subject only 
to the exigencies of Supply. Were they 
to understand that the statement of the 
President of the Board of Trade was set 
aside by the new proposal of the Prime 
Minister ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had spoken 
in regard to the disposal of the time 
which was actually at the command of 
the Government, and his answer was 
exactly with reference to that time. But 
since their viewing carefully the state of 
Public Business, the Government felt 
obliged to make an additional demand, 

















Consequently, the Merchant Shipping 
Bill did not enter in the same manner 
into the subject. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked after what hour the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill would not be 
taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have put 
aside effective Supply for the sake of 
this Bill; and undoubtedly we shall go 
on with the consideration of the measure 
if we have a chance before half-past 12. 


NOTION. 


——0—— 


PARLIAMENT — SITTINGS AND AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE— 
MORNING SITTINGS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move, 
‘‘ That until the end of June this House 
will meet on Tuesdays and Fridays at 
2 o’clock,” said: When my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) gave Notice of his Amendment 
on this subject, I heard it without dis- 
satisfaction, because I quite admit that 
when demands for Morning Sittings be- 
come frequent, it is not satisfactory that 
the Question of ‘‘ Aye” or ‘‘No” upon 
them should be decided by a conversa- 
tional and irregular debate, incomplete 
and incoherent, arising, perhaps, at 1 
or 2 o’clock in the morning; and there- 
fore we considered our course, and exa- 
mined what the precedents had been on 
former occasions. Certainly Iam making 
aconcession to my hon. Friend, thoughitis 
a concession I do not grudge, because 
in no former year has any Motion of 
this kind been made since the original 
Motion made by Mr. Disraeli in 1867. 
But this year, in consequence of the 
pressure of Public Business, the ne- 
cessity of asking for Morning Sittings 
has become unusually strong ; and there- 
fore it is quite fair that we should ask 
the House to consider the question more 
as a whole, and with more than usual 
deliberation. I at once admit that I 
am asking for Morning Sittings—not, 
indeed, for the entire Session, or with 
the possibility of their lasting the en- 
tire Session—at a somewhat earlier 
period than has been usual in former 
years. Mr. Disraeli made his proposal 
in 1867, I think, on the 27th May. I 
am making the same request upon the 
2nd of May. Mr. Disraeli then asked 
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June. His reason for the limitation was 
that his plan was an experiment. It 
was an experiment which I, for one, 
approved and supported; when he made 
a renewed demand I thought it a good 
plan; and, on the whole, I believe it 
has served materially to enable the 
House to face the constantly-increasing 
demand on its time and patience. I do 
not call it a perfect plan, and I know 
that it may be considered anomalous and 
inconvenient, having regard to the work 
that has to be done by private Com- 
mittees ; but still it is a plan that, upon 
the whole, has produced a very great 
balance of good. As we are making a 
demand which I admit to be, to some 
limited extent, in excess of former de- 
mands, I think it is fair that I should 
point out to the House what I conceive 
to be the changes in the course and 
state of Business that have made this 
demand a necessity, for I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is a consideration of 
public necessity, and nothing else, that 
has led us to make it. The House knows 
that, with regard to Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings, we already have ample 
demands upon them before us. Even if 
it were only the demands of Supply and 
Ways and Means that had to be met 
there would be very little time to spare 
between this and Whitsuntide. But we 
have got on our hands a Franchise Bill 
of the greatest importance—a Bill with 
regard to which no one, I think, will 
deny that it is desirable to carry it toa 
speedy issue, and with regard to which 
it is perfectly plain that, if it is to be 
dealt with in detail, there is no chance 
of carrying it forward except at Morn- 
ing Sittings. It was for this very pur- 
pose, in a time of far less pressure, that 
Mr. Disraeli made his request in 1867 
for Morning Sittings; and it was in the 
Morning Sittings of that year that the 
Franchise Bill was, if not wholly, yet 
mainly and substantially disposed of. 
I do not recollect if there was at that 
time any other Bill of great importance 
before the House; but we have many 
Bills of importance before the House— 
Bills either already produced, or about 
to be produced. There is, for example, 
the London Government Bill. That 
measure, affecting 4,000,000 of popula- 
tion in this Metropolis, must be felt to 
be a measure of first-class importance. 
In other years, and in times of less 
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pressure, we have been able to pass not 
only one, but two or three measures of 
first-class public importance in one Ses- 
sion of Parliament. In 1870 we passed 
the [rish Land Bill, the Education Bill, 
and the Ballot Bill; and all those were 
measures requiring most minute atten- 
tion in Committee. We have thought 
it our duty to do the best we can. We 
should be delighted if such were the 
assistance given to us by the House that 
we could this Session also pass three 
great measures—the Franchise Bill, the 
London Government Bill, and the Local 
Government Bill. To give the great 
measure introduced by the Home Secre- 
tary a fair chance, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to ask for a larger share of the 
time of the House. 1 will not dwell 
greatly upon the Cattle Diseases Bill, 
which we have likewise in view, because 
that will not now make any large further 
demand upon our time. It is a matter 
of interest to look back and to consider 
what have been the changes as regards 
the position of the Government and its 
command of public time that have taken 
place in recent years. Looking back, I 
find two points in which the Government 
have gained time. One of them is of re- 
cent date and the other of long standing. 
The one of long standing is with respect 
to the time to which the House now 
ordinarily extends its application to the 
principal subject of the evening. The 
House, for the most part, in the absence 
of disturbing circumstances which some- 
times arise, now usually continues the 
principal subject of the evening until 
towards 1 o’clock. The Government 
have certainly somewhat gained in that, 
because for the best part of the 50 years 
since I entered Parliament, the late Mr. 
Brotherton, the Member for Salford, was 
accustomed to rise shortly after 12 and 
insist on moving the Adjournment of 
the House, and by his pertinacity, or 
rather consistency, he acquired a power 
in that respect. All that was overturned 
by the hardihood of Lord Palmerston, 
because he was always ready to sit to 
any hour in the morning; and he suc- 
ceeded in effecting an extension of time. 
There is one other change made by the 
House which has been of important 
value to the Government—I mean the 
change with regard to the power of 
going into Supply on all except certain 
nights—namely, Mondays and Thurs- 
days. That was an important change. 
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I do not disguise the benefit of it, nor 
do I wish to understate it. But what 
are the other changes which have taken 
place within the last 30 years? I will 
state them very shortly. In the first 
place, there is the practice of Questions. 
I am not going to speak of questioning 
as distinct from the abuse of question- 
ing. Without any disrespect, question- 
ing as distinct from catechizing, which 
is threatening to take its place, has be- 
come really a necessary and essential 
part in the conduct of Public Business ; 
but do not let us disguise from ourselves 
the position. The House will bear me 
out when I say that on Mondays and 
Thursdays, which are Government 
nights, Questions occupy one hour on 
the average, and frequently go on for an 
hour and a-half or two hours. Even 
take them at only one hour, that, in 
itself, is a sheer destruction of one- 
seventh or one-eighth of the time at the 
disposal of the Government. That is 
a very serious matter. Then, again, last 
year and this year certain Members have 
been pleased to devote a period of three 
weeks or so in the discussions of matters 
connected with the Address ;. and I know 
of no more fatal example for the future 
of this country—that future in which 
almost every man who hears me has a 
far greater interest than I—I know no 
more fatal example than the course 
adopted in that respect in the last two 
years. Three weeks taken from the 
Session means another ninth part cut 
off from the time available for real Busi- 
ness; and that produces a confusion in 
the proceedings of the House from which 
it is almost impossible to obtain a sub- 
sequent extrication. There is another 
subject connected with the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the House to which I cannot 
help referring. I have already stated 
that the Rule with regard to Mondays 
and Thursdays has been very success- 
ful, and has, undoubtedly, increased 
the responsibility of the Government 
by giving increased means of putting 
forward Supply; but the Rule with 
regard to the Adjournment of ‘the 
House at Question time has, thus far, 
been a perfect failure. It was not so at 
first, s0, perhaps, it seems inconsistent 
to speak so; but I should say that it has 
been increasingly a failure. During last 
Session, according to a Return I hold 
in my hand, the Adjournment of the 
House was moved five times, and the 














requisite number of 40 Members was 
always to be found. We have not now 
nearly completed one-half of the pre- 
sent Session, and the Adjournment has 
already been moved six times; and, 
therefore, as regards that formidable 
instrument of invasion of public time, a 
great deduction has to be made from the 
time at the disposal of the Government 
for bringing forward Public Business. 
I am now going to refer to another very 
serious change, not to be lamented, be- 
cause it grows out of arrangements good 
in themselves; but at the same time it 
is well, I think, that the House should 
have the exact state of the case before 
it. That change is the very great in- 
crease in the time which the House is 
now required to devote to Committee of 
Supply. That is due in some respects, 
no doubt, to the increase in our expen- 
diture, and I wish our available time 
could increase as much as our expendi- 
ture does. Unfortunately, it is not so. 
But it is not due alone to the increase 
in expenditure ; it is likewise due to the 
method now adopted of dealing with 
Supplemental Estimates for the purpose 
of closing the account on the 3l1st of 
March. I hold in my hand a Return 
comparing the first 10 or 12 years, im- 
mediately after the Reform Bill, with 
the last 10 or i2 years, taking in each 
case the nights on which discussion took 
place, whether it occupied the whole 
night or not. In the 11 years from 1833 
to 1843 the maximum number of nights 
spent in Supply was 13, while the mini- 
mum number wasseven,theaverage being 
10. Well, I now take the last 10 years, and 
I divide them into two fives ; and in the 
years 1875-9, when the late Govern- 
ment were in power, the average of 
nights spent in Supply, instead of being 
10, was 22. Nor has that diminished 
during the last four years the present 
Government have been in power; but 
the 22 has risen to 24. This is a very 
great increase in the demand upon the 
House in connection with that portion 
of Public Business which the Govern- 
ment is compelled to bring forward. 
But there is another very important 
change to which I must call the atten- 
tion of the House, than which I do not 
know of any change more adverse to the 
progress of Public Business. I admit 
that the old system dealt somewhat 
ruthlessly with the rights of private 
Members, and for that reason we do 
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not propose to revive it ; but we propose, 
in lieu of that, to resort to this method 
of Morning Sittings. The old system 
was this—that whenever great questions 
were raised requiring more than one 
night’s debate, such debates were car- 
ried on de die indiem, and the difference 
produced thereby was enormous. For 
instance, last year, or the year before, we 
thought it our duty to propose a Resolu- 
tion in support of the Irish Land Act, 
and that Resolution was opposed. Four 
nights only were required for the de- 
bate, and yet one fortnight of the Ses- 
sion passed over before the Motion was 
agreed to. That is only an illustration, 
and I know what the answer of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will be. It will be 
said that it should never have been pro- 
posed. But that is not to the purpose. 
The same Gentlemen who would say 
that would also say that in 1831, when 
Lord Ebrington proposed a Motion in 
this House with regard to a vote in 
another House, that it ought never to 
have been brought forward. But, never- 
theless, it was passed by a large majority 
in one night. Sir, some hon. Member 
said the other night that there had been 
eight nights’ debate upon the Reform 
Bill of 1859. But there was also a 
great political question mixed up with 
that Reform Bill. The debate upon 
that Bill was really a debate upon a 
Vote of Confidence as well as upon a 
Reform Bill, and the debate lasted upon 
the second reading for seven nights, and 
not for eight nights; but ‘nose nights 
were consecutive nights, with the excep- 
tion that, of course, Wednesdays were 
not included. Now, Sir, this is an enor- 
mous change; and it is a change of 
which we feel the consequence in such 
a way that we are hardly able to cope 
with it. These, then, are the details 
with which we consider it necessary to 
trouble the House in order to exhibit 
the altered position in which the Govern- 
ment now stand, and to show how it has 
lost greatly the command of the time 
which the House was formerly pleased 
to place at its disposal. It is on that 
ground that we feel it necessary to make 
the request which is embodied in the 
Motion I have put upon the Paper; and 
I say the grounds of the Motion are 
grave and serious, and I hope the 
House will acknowledge that fact by 
agreeing to the Motion by a very large 
majority, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, until the end of June, this House 
will meet on Tuesdays and Fridays at Two 
o’clock.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, in moving, as 
an Amendment— 

“That, previous to the Ist of June in each 
year, no Morning Sitting on Tuesday or Friday 
shall be taken except by Resolution of the 
House, moved, after Notice in each case, at 
Half-past Four,” 
said, the right hon. Gentleman defended 
his Motion, which he admitted was of a 
very unusual character, on two private 
grounds—namely, first, the general op- 
portunities of the Government for carry- 
ing on their Business; and, secondly, 
the particular position of the present 
Session. As regarded the first ground, 
he was prepared to admit that the diffi- 
culties of the Government had in many 
respects increased ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the practice of 
putting Questions had enormously in- 
creased, and was a serious tax on the 
time of the House. He admitted that 
the number of Questions had increased, 
and that the power of putting them had 
been to a certain extent abused; but he 
must point out to the House two miti- 
gating circumstances. In the first place, 
the very much curtailed power of private 
Members to bring on subjects on Supply 
necessarily drove them to discuss matters 
of interest at Question time; and even 
if private Members had abused the sys- 
tem of putting Questions, he did not 
think the Members of the Government 
always consulted economy of time in the 
House, either by the conciliatory cha- 
racter of their replies, or by the brevity 
of the language in which they were 
given. The Prime Minister referred to 
what he termed the failure of the Rule 
regarding Motions for the Adjournment 
of the House, and said that many more 
Motions for the Adjournment failed last 
year than this. But this only proved 
that Members did not now risk moving 
the Adjournment of the House unless 
they were sure that 40 Members would 
support them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man mainly based his case on the pre- 
cedent afforded by the fact that Mr. 
Disraeli, on the 27th of May, 1867, 
made a Motion that the House should 
meet on Tuesdays and Fridays until the 
end of June. But there were two wide 
differences between that case and this. 
In the first place, Mr. Disraeli’s Motion 
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was made on the 27th of May, whereas 
this was being made on the 2nd. And, 
in the second place, Mr. Disraeli’s Re- 
form Bill was of a very different cha- 
racter from that now before the House. 
By bringing in a Reform Bill which did 
not deal with redistribution, the whole 
burden of the task was being relegated 
to another year. The present Reform 
Bill was a very simple Bill ; the Govern- 
ment had simplified it by omitting seve- 
ral matters with which it ought to deal ; 
and he apprehended that in Committee 
it would not be found that there was 
much room for discussion. The Prime 
Minister said that unless this Motion 
were carried the Government could not 
find time for the London Bill. He did 
not know before this that the Govern- 
ment ever had any serious intention of 
passing that Bill this Session. He had 
been under the impression that the func- 
tion of the London Bill was at an end 
now that the Home Secretary had been 
allowed to make the speech which for 
three years he had carried about in his 
pocket. The Prime Minister had treated 
the whole subject from the point of view 
of Government Business. He appeared 
to think that it was the essential Busi- 
ness of the House to carry Government 
measures, and that the House existed 
for no other purpose than to carry the 
Bills that the Government proposed. 
But the House had many other import- 
ant functions, such as ventilating, by 
means of Motions, subjects of public 
interest, and it was the power of per- 
forming those functions that would be 
curtailed by this Motion. Whatever 
might be said of Government facilities 
having diminished, they had not dimi- 
nished in so great a ratio as those of 
private Members. The power of private 
Members to call attention to matters on 
the Motion to go into Committee of Sup- 
ply was much diminished by the new 
Standing Order. If this Motion were 
carried private Members would have no 
opportunity during the remainder of the 
Session—for they all knew what the 
30th of June meant—of calling atten- 
tion to any subject which they had in 
hand except at 9 o’clock in the evening. 
A more wasteful arrangement of public 
time, from the point of view both of the 
Government and of private Members, 
could not be conceived. The Govern- 
ment subjected themselves to talk-outs, 
and the convenience of private Mem- 
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bers was equally neglected. The Prime 
Minister said that if the Motion on the 
Paper was of public interest 40 Mem- 
bers could always be obtained to make 
aquorum. But even Government mea- 
sures would be talked out at 9 o’clock 
after a Morning Sitting were it not for 
the pressure of the Whips. He agreed 
that the Government could not, and 
ought not, to undertake to keep a House ; 
but he maintained that these Evening 
Sittings commencing at 9 o’clock ought 
not to take place at all. It was all very | 
well for the Government to state that 
there were special circumstances that | 
necessitated this Motion. But in future 
years the precedent would be remem- 
bered and the circumstances forgotten, 
and the Government would come down > 
to make a similar Motion to this on the | 
Ist of May, relying on this precedent. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
which he had placed on the Paper. 
Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL seconded | 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word 
‘‘ That,” in order to add the words “ previous 
to the first of June in each year, no Morning 
Sitting on Tuesday or Friday shall be taken 
except hy Resolution of the House moved, after 
Notice in each case, at Half-past Four,’’—(Mr. 
Arthur Balfour,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
hoped the Motion would be agreed to, 
and did not think it could be used as a 

recedent against private Members, un- 
ess in the very justifiable case in which 
the Government was engaged with a 
Bill for Parliamentary Reform. At the 
same time, he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would afford facilities for the con- 
sideration of the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) dealing with the 
practice of putting Questions to Minis- 
ters. He would only add that he hoped 
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and Fridays during the remainder of 
the Session, because that was what the 
Motion of the Prime Minister really 
amounted to. The pressure of work on 
Members was so heavy at present that 
to ask them to undertake the work of 
Grand Committees, in addition to their 
other work, was to ask them to do more 
than they were able to bear. He should, 
therefore, support the Amendment. 
Mr. HENEAGE said, that, although 
the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) and other hon. Members’ inte- 
rested in the Motion in favour of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister were 
much disappointed at losing part of 
Tuesday night, they had decided to vote 
for the proposal of the Government ; but 
they considered that in doing so they 
would on Tuesday have a great claim 


}on the Government not only to make a 


House at 9 o’clock, but to assist in ob- 
taining the judgment of the House on 
that Motion even at a late hour. 

Mr. PELL said, his experience as a 
working Member of the House for 16 
years led him to the conclusion that 
Business would not be much advanced 
if the proposal of the Prime Minister 
were accepted. It was a merciless pro- 
posal. He had been sorely tempted to 
take notice of the matter ina way which 
would interfere with the progress of 
Business ; but though he should not do 
so, he thought that private Members 
could not do better than lay to mind 
the indifference which was shown to 
their interests by the present Govern- 
ment. No reference had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman to the work 
being done by hon. Members in the 
various Committees now sitting. In the 
event of this Motion being acceded to, 
he would ask how it was possible for 
hon. Members to devote the necessary 
time to the consideration of the impor- 
tant matters before the Committees if 
their attention was to be diverted by the 
Business going on in the House itself? 
He did not think the Government had 
done what was requisite to recommend 
such a proposal as this to Members sit- 


Cattle Diseases Bill after half-past 12. | ting on the Opposition side. When a 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, | 
there was another important question | 
which the House should not forget in | 


considering this matter—the question of 


Grand Committees. He maintained that 
it was not fair to hon. Members to have | 
Grand Committees sitting when Morning | 


private Member had had the good for- 
tune to obtain a night for the discussion 
of an important subject, and when the 
Motion brought forward had been car- 
ried, the decision of the House was 
treated by the Prime Minister with in- 
difference, and no further notice was 


Sittings were being held on Tuesdays | taken of it. Many right hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite, some of them belonging to the 
Cabinet, had won their spurs and made 
their mark simply by means of the op- 
portunities afforded to private Members. 
He would therefore appeal to the Govern- 
ment not to deprive private Members of 
those rights, or of the opportunity of 
doing their duty by their constituents. 
He would support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertford. 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
speech of the Prime Minister was a sug- 
gestive comment on the new Rules. The 
House spent a great deal of time—had, 
in fact, a Winter Session to adopt a fresh 
mode of transacting Public Business, 
which the Government promised would 
remove all their difficulties, and send the 
legislative machine smoothly ahead. This 
Code of Procedure had been in operation 
nearly two years, and they now had the 
Leader of the House and the main 
author of the Rules confessing that Go- 
vernment experienced as great difficulty 
as they ever did in making progress with 
their work. He did not say that this 
showed that all the Rules were faulty ; 
but it did show that it was unwise to 
attach too much importance to the best 
devised regulations. The Prime Minis- 
ter complained of the number of Ques- 
tions. He admitted the value of the 
privilege of questioning Ministers; but 
he thought it was abused. He (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen) quite agreed with him. 
It was abused at times, but there were 
reasons for it. First, the Government 
had taken away from private Members 
the right of raising discussions on going 
into Committee of Supply, and this led 
to a multiplication of Questions. This 
was one reason. The second reason 
was that Ireland was under a state of 
siege. The people of that portion of 
the United Kingdom were denied their 
Constitutional rights, and they had no 
means of getting redress but by fetch- 
ing their grievances before Parliament 
through the instrumentality of Ques- 
tions. The Prime Minister had quoted 
a number of figures to show that the 
time at the disposal of the Ministry was 
not as great as it formerly was. They 
could make figures bear almost any 
meaning, and the figures that had been 
quoted only showed one side of the 
question. It was a fact, as the history 
of Parliament attested, that the privi- 
leges of private Members had been 
steadily decreasing for years. A quarter 
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of a eentury ago the time of the House 
was divided between the private Mem- 
bers and the Ministry, the former hav- 
ing the larger share. Ten years ago 
this division was kept up. Now, how- 
ever, the private Members had not one- 
third of the time of the House. Indeed, 
two Sessions ago they had not one-fourth, 
and every year there were encroach- 
ments. One time they took a day, then 
two days, then a week. These demands 
were made on the ground of exceptional 
circumstances; but a demand having 
once been acquiesced in was used as a pre- 
cedent the year after, the exceptional 
circumstances under which it was granted 
being forgotten. Hon. Members on his 
side of the House used to be the special 
champions of the rights of independent 
Members. They had ceased to be that 
now. These encroachments, insidious, gra- 
dual, and persistent, on the privileges of 
private Members, would in time shut 
them off entirely, and make them almost 
as extinct as the Dodo. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
and others were unceasing in their 
watchfulness over those rights when 
they sat on the other side of the House. 
The late Government never asked for 
the slightest concession that was not re- 
sisted. The present Government never 
asked for any concession, however ex- 
travagant, that was not granted. . His 
hon. Friends and other private patriots 
sat there, in the face of these encroach- 
ments, mute and motionless. That might 
be all well enough at present; but the 
day would come when the position of 
Parties would be reversed. The whirli- 
gig of time would take the Liberals to 
the other side and bring the Conserva- 
tives there. And where would Liberal 
independent Members be then? They 
would have applied to them the restric- 
tions that they had been instrumental in 
framing during the tenure of Office of 
their Leaders. This was no small mat- 
ter; and when the pinch came they 
would admit it, although they looked at 
it so indifferently now. He knew the 
answer his Friends would give. They 
would contend that the legislation of the 
Government met their approval; and, 
therefore, they were prepared to adjust 
the Rules of the House to help it for- 
ward. But the Rules, once broken or 
relaxed, might be used for objects that 
would not meet with Liberal approval 
at other times. Complaint was made 
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that the Liberal Members did not utilize 
the time they had. There was some 
truth in the statement. The frequent 
Counts out which took place, per- 
haps, justified the accusation. But 
there was an explanation for that. Per- 
sonal and local questions had an equal 
chance in the ballot with national ques- 
tions ; and it often happened that these 
local questions, of limited interest, got 
the first place, und the general body of 
Members would not attend to make a 
House for their discussion. This ox- 

lained some of the Counts out. He 

id not think the evil would ever be 
cured until the House decided, as the 
Prime Minister had often suggested it 
should do, upon some plan of select- 
ing its Business. There was another 
reason why there was less interest in 
these discussions than there formerly 
was. The Liberals had got more faith 
in the Government than they once had. 
They were more official than they used 
to be. They trusted too much, in his 
judgment, to the making of new laws, 
and to the augmentation of the power 
of the Executive. The narrower they 
defined the sphere of Government the 
greater scope there was for personal 
exertion and individual enterprize. They 
made too many laws. [‘ No, no!” ] 
He admitted that in the present compli- 
cated and complex state of society they 
must have laws adapted to the circum- 
stances ; but there was reason in every- 
thing, and they overdid the law-making. 
They had better strive to create a con- 
dition of mind that would render fewer 
laws necessary. Not one-tenth of the Bills 
that had been passed in that House in 
recent years had had any effect, and 
some of them had had an injurious 
effect. He had no sympathy with this 
constant running after legislative re- 
straints. There never was any trouble 
but they flew to the Government to 
remedy it. The time would come when 
they would ask for a law to cure the 
toothache. This unnatural and exces- 
sive demand for new legislation led Li- 
berals to encourage the Government in 
making fresh laws—whether good, bad, 
or indifferent. And their policy was 
their Party, right or wrong. His policy 
was with the Government when it was 
right, against the Government when it 
was wrong. The craving after legisla- 
tion and the obsequious obedience to 
Party Leaders was one of the reasons 
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why the rights of independent Members 
had been entrenched upon, and with 
such impunity. He was willing to give 
the Government any reasonable facilities 
for advancing the Franchise Bill; but 
he thought that, instead of taking two 
half-days, it would have been better 
to take one whole day. It would have 
saved the chance of having their Busi- 
ness talked out. But if they insisted on 
having the two half-days, they should, 
at least, give some guarantee that at the 
Night Sitting a House should be made. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he trusted the House would not agree 
to the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In his (Baron Henry De Worms’s) 
opinion, the rights of private Members 
were being curtailed in a most dangerous 
manner. The speech of the Prime 
Minister had been most ingeniously 
framed with the view of lending colour 
to the statements with regard to Obstruc- 
tion that had been circulated through- 
out the country with the object of 
damaging the Conservative Party. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
there had been a great increase this 
Session in the number of Motions for 
the Adjournment of the House; but those 
Motions had been made in accordance 
with the new Rules, and they merely 
showed that there had been greater cause 
this Session for making such Motions, 
owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
from the Government any clear disclosure 
of their Egyptian poliey. The Prime 
Minister had also laid considerable stress 
upon the time occupied by Questions; 
but if Tuesdays and Fridays were taken 
from private Members the time occupied 
in asking Questions from a reticent 
Government who only returned evasive 
answers to Questions put to them must 
necessarily increase. Unless private 
Members were to take some part in the 
proceedings of that House he did not see 
the use of their constituencies sending 
them there. Little by little the time at 
the disposal of private Members had 
been whittled away; and he, for one, 
must enter his protest against this plan 
for securing a Liberal autocracy. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
question now before the House excited 
much interest throughout the whole 
country, great dissatisfaction being felt 
at the inefficiency of the labours of the 
House, and at the waste of time and 
power that nightly took place there. He 
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gave his firm and cordial support to this 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and ventured to express his regret that, 
instead of being limited to two months, 
their demand for Tuesday and Friday 
mornings was not extended to the whole 
of the Session. Legislation by private 
Members was a thing of the past, and 
in the future all legislation must be 
effected by the Government of the day. 
He had heard with regret the Prime 
Minister remark that no more time 
ought to be occupied in the discussion of 
the Estimates. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton has misunder- 
stood me. My observation was to the 
contrary effect. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER remarked that 
he was glad to be corrected by the right 
hon. Gentleman, because he thought 
that far more time should be devoted to 
the consideration of the Estimates. In 
his opinion, there was no ground for 
complaining of over-legislation. With 
reference to making a House on Tuesday 
nights, there never would be any 
difficulty in regard to matters in which 
the House felt any real interest. There 
would be no difficulty in making a 
House next Tuesday night; but the 
country was tired of debates on subjects 
in which nobody felt the slightest 
interest, and the country did complain 
that this gigantic legislative machine 
should be used for waste instead of for 
the public advantage. . 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
point out that the reason there was such 
delay in the progress of Public Business 
was because, under the present Rules, 
they gave up some 16 hours each week 
that might bedevoted to Public Business. 
The evidence of the late Speaker and Sir 
Thomas Erskine May before the Com- 
mittee of 1878 showed that, instead of 
Public Business being advanced, it was 
considerably delayed by the introduction 
of the half-past 12 o’clock Rule. On 
Wednesdays also Public Business was 
stopped at a quarter to 6 o’clock, and 
the result was that if an objection was 
raised to the third Order on that day 
hon. Members discussed the two first 
Orders—though possibly of no interest 
orimportance—until the hour for closing, 
and by that means the whole day was 
wasted. The same thing frequently 
occurred at Morning Sittings, and his be- 
lief was that the real cause of the delay 
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of Public Business was because upon 
every day in the week they had an hour 
for closing, which was made worse on 
Morning Sittings, from the fact that 
they had two hours for closing—one 
at 7 and the other at half-past 12 
o’clock. If the half-past 12 Rule were 
abolished, and after the interval at a 
Morning Sitting the Speaker was per- 
mitted to call upon an eg Member to 
resume the debate which had been 
suspended, he believed that Public Busi- 
ness would be as expeditiously got 
through, as was the case in the days of 
Lord Palmerston, when the Rules were 
different. He, therefore, could not sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Hertford, because he could not find 
it in his heart to recognize that 
Public Business could be properly 
conducted until hours of closing were 
done away with on every day in the 
week. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he felt so strongly 
the value of the rights of private Mem- 
bers, and the services which might be 
rendered by the discussions of their 
Bills, that he should vote for the Amend- 
ment if he thought it would seriously 
damage those rights. But the fact was 
that under the present system of pro- 
cedure, and especially through the ope- 
ration of the Half-past 12 o’clock Rule, 
a private Member could do little good ; 
because if he had a Motion which came 
out second or third on the ballot, with 
some unimportant Motion preceding it, 
the House was sure to be counted out 
before his Motion was reached, while no 
Billcould get beyond the second reading 
if it incurred the hostility of even a 
single Member. Now, the Business of 
Parliament was conducted more by 
chance than anything else, and matters 
would not be better until they substi- 
tuted a system-of choice for that of 
chance. No real advance in the mode 
of doing Business would be made until 
they left it to a Committee or to the 
House itself, instead of to the ballot, to 
decide the questions which should be 
brought on. It was clear that before 
long they must have a complete revision 
of their arrangements. He admitted 
that the New Rules of Procedure framed 
18 months ago had broken down. They 
might as well not have been framed at 
all. Three reforms were now urgently 
called for—an effective system of 
closure, a limitation of the length of 
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speeches, and some means of deter- 
mining with regard to their compara- 
tive importance the topics which 
private Members might bring before 
the House. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
that some effort should be made to 
utilize the time now wasted between 
4 and half-past on days when there 
was little or no Private Business. It 
was a matter of grave doubt whether so 
sweeping a proposal as that of the 
Prime Minister, which meant the com- 
plete and absolute extinction of the 
rights of private Members for the re- 
mainder of the Session, would have the 
effect desired. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might have been satisfied to 
ask the House to surrender a somewhat 
smaller portion of the rights of private 
Members. For instance, the Govern- 
ment might be content to take private 
Members’ Tuesday mornings, and then 
the Government would have no difficulty 
in keeping a House for their own Busi- 
ness on Tuesday evenings. If Members 
were ruthlessly deprived of their rights, 
they would find other means of making 
their voices heard, and might be com- 
pelled to assert them in a manner which 
the Government would not like; and, 
therefore, he appealed to the Prime 
Minister to make some modification in 
this sweeping extinction of the rights 
of private Members. Let the Govern- 
ment take one day, Tuesday or Friday, 
and give private Members the other; 
They would in this way be far more 
likely to command the assent and sup- 

ort of Members on both sides of the 

ouse. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had always 
maintained the rights of private Mem- 
bers, and though he intended to support 
the Government he had not altered his 
opinion as to the jealousy with which 
any attempt to curtail those rights 
should be regarded. When the House 
was asked to decide whether they would 
give the Government a portion of the 
time generally allotted to private Mem- 
bers, they ought to consider each case 
upon its merits. The hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) thought they should invite the 
Government on each occasion, when they 
required to encroach upon the time of 
the House, to make a Motion to that 
effect, and place their reasons upon re- 
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cord; but, he asked, had not the 
Government sufficient reasons? If he 
understood the Prime Minister they were 
going to put down Supply for Mondays 
and Thursdays, and discussion would 
be then invited. It was very important 
that Members should examine the ex- 
penditure of the country; and, at the 
same time, he considered that his rights 
asaprivate Member would be sufficiently 
protected by the plan proposed by the 
Prime Minister. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
should jike to trouble the House with a 
few observations; but it seemed to me 
that, as this question was one mainly 
affecting the non-official Members of the 
House, it was desirable to hear as soon 
as possible the views those Gentlemen 
held. I was also rather curious to hear 
the sentiments of hon. Members opposite, 
and particularly hon. Members below the 
Gangway, because we know the line they 
have taken before when these proposals 
have been made, and we were anxious 
to hear what they would say now, per- 
haps for the last time ; for if this Resolu- 
tion passes they may not have an oppor- 
tunity again of expressing their views 
so freely. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Hertford must feel rather in the 
position of the man who prayed for a 
shower and brought down a deluge. 
The matter began with the proposal of 
the Government to take Tuesday for a 
particular purpose ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber said it was inconvenient that Tues- 
day should be taken in that way, and 
suggested that there should be some 
solemn record of the fact, and that Tues- 
days and Fridays should not be taken 
without some such record. The Prime 
Minister comes down to-night and says 
—‘ Your suggestion is excellent. It is 
inconvenient to have these Motions one 
by one, and to have discussions and de- 
bates on them. I tell you what I will 
do—I will take them all. I will take 
all the Tuesdays and Fridays till the end 
of June, and this may lead to their being 
taken to the end of the Session.” That 
is going rather far. It is said that we 
are to have Mondays and Thursdays for 
Supply; but we want some further ex- 
planation as to that, for it is not quite 
consistent with what fell from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade on the sub- 
ject of the Merchant Shipping Bill—it 
is at variance with it, for that, I under- 
stand, is to be taken in the regular 
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course of Business. This taking up of 
Morning Sittings is very inconvenient to 
the House in more ways than one. There 
is not only the extra labour, but those 
who have to attend Private Bill Com- 
mittees are placed in a position of very 
great difficulty and inconvenience when 
Business is put down in which they are 
interested, and to which they cannot 
attend. I will give the House an illus- 
tration. The Business we are to consider 
is the Representation of the People Bill, 
and one of the first Amendments is one 
in the 2nd clause, a most important 
Amendment, with regard to the limitation 
of the time when the Bill will come into 
operation, proposed by my right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
North Lancashire (Colonel Stanley). 
He is Chairman of a Private Bill Com- 
mittee, and he cannot attend the Morn- 
ing Sitting. That is one instance of the 
inconvenience which the proposal entails. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that he 
makes it upon a precedent set in 1867; 
but the Reform Bill of that year was a 
different Reform Bill. It did not con- 


‘sist of about a dozen clauses, but was a 


Bill of greatlength and great complexity, 
in which it became necessary to propose 
that Clauses 4 to 34 should be postponed. 
The proposal was confined to that par- 
ticular Bill; but the Prime Minister says 
he will not do this; he will get through 
as many measures as he wishes. He 
says it is a very reasonable wish to hope 
that we may pass three great measures 
—that is, the Reform Bill, the London 
Government Bill, and the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. We have not even got that 
yet. Apparently we are to give up all 
our Tuesday and Friday mornings for 
the sake of these three measures, and 
really I think it is rather beyond the 
necessity of the case. The suggestion 
is made at a very early period of the 
Session compared with that of Mr. 
Disraeli, and I think the House should 
look with jealousy on any such proposal. 
It is said that the House wastes time, 
and I have no doubt that sometimes 
this is the case; but these attempts to 
curb a proper and legitimate develop- 
ment of private Members’ rights 
always end in more irregular pro- 
ceedings. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
wish to ask the House to consider the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hertford. He does not say that Morn- 
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ing Sittings are not to be taken; he 
differs from the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down in that. |Mr. 
A. J. Batrour: No!] Well, I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to be 
against Morning Sittings altogether, and 
I was surprised to hear that argument 
from the right hon. Gentleman, because 
he will remember that he was in the 
Government that invented Morning Sit- 
tings. But the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford admitted that Morning Sittings 
were permissible in certain cases, though 
on each occasion you must make a Motion 
to that effect at 4.30. A more certain 
method of wasting the time of the House 
could not be conceived. Everybody 
knows it would be debated for two or 
three hours, and would necessarily lead 
to such a waste of time that it would be 
hardly worth while asking for it, because 
the time that would be taken up would 
be almost equal to the time gained. It 
seems to me that if the House really 
desires to save time it cannot and will 
not vote for a proposal of this kind. I 
do not agree with the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) that legisla- 
tion is useless. The Business of the 
country cannot be carried on absolutely 
and altogether by eloquent speaking. 
The hon. Member for Newcastle may be 
a great benefactor to his species; but 
more ordinary men must pay some little . 
attention to the business of practical 
legislation. It has been said that a 
House cannot be made for private Mem- 
bers in the evening. But how is that? 
As the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) pointed out, when 
there is a Motion before the House 
which commands any interest there is 
no difficulty in making a House. Go- 
vernment numbers some 30 or 40 Mem- 
bers, while the private Members amount 
to 600 ; and I do not see why among that 
gallant 600 there cannot be found a 
sufficient number to rally to the great 
cause of private Members’ rights, of 
which at 4 o’clock we hear so much and 
at 9 o’clock hear so little. This plan of 
Morning Sittings is much better than 
taking away the whole of a private 
Member’s day. I venture to say that 
if we really want the Business of the 
House to go on we should not accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hertford. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought that 
the House would agree that the right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had afforded one admi- 
rable illustration of his words—that the 
Business of the House was not to be 
advanced by eloquent speeches. He had 
not been fortunate enough to hear the 
speech of the hon. Member for Hertford ; 
but the effect of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion was clear, that previous to the 
1st of June Morning Sittings should not 
be taken except by Resolution of the 
House. The Home Secretary had said 
that this must lead to a waste of time. 
For his own part, he did not think that 
it would do so in the least degree. It 
was most improper that the Government 
should come down at that period of the 
year and deprive private Members of 
their rights. [Cries of ‘ Divide!’’} 
Hon. Members would have an oppor- 


tunity of dividing before very long, and. 


possibly more than once before these pro- 
ceedings terminated, for he intended to 
do all in his power to protect the rights 
of private Members. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the rights of 
private Members could always be vindi- 
cated. So they might, but by irregular 
means. Did the Home Secretary mean 
that private Members should be driven 
in their own defence to adopt those 
irregular methods rather than take those 
means which the sense of that House 
had placed at their disposal ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the Home Secretary, in his speech, had 
somewhat mistaken, not only the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hertford, 
but also the speech of the right hon. 
-Gentleman the Member for North Devon. 
He had stated that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had opposed Morning Sittings 
altogether. The right hon. Gentleman 
had done nothing of the kind. He had 
said that at that period of the year they 
led to a great and cruel interference 
with Members who had to serve on Com- 
mittees upstairs, and so were unable to 
attend in the House. But why had the 
right hon. Gentleman laid such stress 
upon the time of the year? Because 
experience showed that as the Session 
advanced private Members were not so 
much divided between their duties up- 
stairs and their attendance in the House. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hertford only imposed the restriction 
until the Ist of June. After that Go- 
vernment could claim the privilege with- 
out stating their reasons for doing so. 
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He thought that the Home Secretary 
by his speech had weakened the case of 
the Prime Minister rather than strength- 
ened it. With regard to private Mem- 
bers thémselves, if they chose with their 
eyes open to vote away their rights and 
privileges, they must never again make 
any complaint. If that Motion were 
carried now, it would be not only for 
the present Session, but it would be a 
precedent for next Session. It might 
be, as the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton had told them, that the time 
had gone by for private Members; that 
they were no longer any use; that the 
Motions they might make with regard 
to foreign or other great interests of the 
nation were unworthy of the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had appeared to imply 
that there were only two objects to be 
looked to—namely, Supply and legis- 
lation ; but, for his own part, that was 
a view which he refused to take, and he 
should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought that the 
real difficulty complained of did not rest 
with the meetings of the House, but 
with the prolixity of speech. They had 
passed a Standing Order providing for 
the application of a cléture, but that 
cléture was too harsh for application. 
If the House were able to express its 
opinion as to whether a Member was 
wasting the time of the House, Obstruc- 
tion would fail. While thanking the 
Prime Minister for having submitted 
the Motion to the House, he should 
vote for the Amendment, because he 
thought that the House had not fallen 
so low as that it could not be iutrusted 
day by day with the disposal of its own 
time. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 216; 
Noes 103: Majority 113.—(Div. List, 
No. 81.) 

Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had inti- 
mated in the few words that he had pre- 
viously spoken that he would ask the 
House to divide again. He had been 
under the impression that he would be 
able to move the omission from the: 
Prime Minister’s Resolution of the words 
‘Tuesdays and,” so as to limit it to the 
Fridays; but he found that it was not 
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competent for him to do so, and, there- 
fore, he would not trouble the House to 
divide again. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE wished, 
with the permission of the House, to 
make a suggestion, which, however, he 
was not quite sure would be considered 
practicable. The Government was en- 
deavouring to take the Tuesdays and 
Fridays for Morning Sittings, leaving 
the evenings on those days to private 
Members. The result of that arrange- 
ment, as experience showed, was that 
the House would be frequently counted 
out at 9 o’clock. He proposed, there- 
fore, that the mode of procedure at the 
Evening Sittings on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days should be of the like character to 
that followed on Wednesdays—namely, 
that the Speaker should take the Chair 
at 9 o’clock, and, if the House was not 
then made, that the Speaker should wait 
a certain time to enable a sufficient num- 
ber of Members to come down to make 
a House. The reason why the House 
was counted out was often because, im- 
mediately on the Speaker taking the 
Chair, his attention was called to the 
fact that there were not 40 Members 
present ; whereas, if an interval of about 
20 minutes were given, a sufficient num- 
ber of Members would probably arrive 
to form a quorum. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had said there never was any difficulty 
in securing a House when a question of 
general interest was to be discussed. 
But such questions often stood second 
or third on the Paper; and Members 
who took an interest in them would 
come down shortly after 9 to join in 
their discussion. He would suggest that 
when the Speaker came down at 9 o’clock, 
and there were not 40 Members present, 
he should sit for one, two, or three 
hours. If there were several Motions, 
a certain time might be fixed in which 
to make a quorum for each Motion, 
so that in the course of time some 
Motion might be reached in which the 
House was interested enough to make a 
quorum. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The suggestion 
of the noble Lord, so far as I have been 
able to follow it, has all the marks of a 
work of genius ; but, at the same time, it 
is involved in a certain amount of ob- 
security. The precise relation between 
the times and the Motions on the Paper 
have not been quite clearly laid down 
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by the noble Lord; and though the 
noble Lord has devoted himself in a 
very patriotic and impartial spirit to the 
subject, I am afraid that without long 
Notice and some explanation we could 
not do justice to it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, he 
did not think that the Prime Minister 
had done justice to the suggestion of the 
noble Lord, for whose proposal there was 
a great deal to be said. He desired to 
enter a protest against the course taken 
by the Government. The vote just 
taken was unfortunate and deplorable, 
and illustrated the degradation of the 
House, and proved the tyranny of the 
Government and the servility of a large 
number of their supporters. If Members 
of the Government would avail them- 
selves of their brief holiday to take a 
trip to Australia or India, instead of 
going, for instance, to Copenhagen, they 
would have their views of these subjects 
greatly widened, and they would feel 
the indignation and resentment that 
prevailed in our Colonial and Imperial 
Dependencies with regard to the neglect 
with which questions relating to the 
Colonies and the Dependencies had been 
treated. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he and his 
hon. Friends near him had voted with 
the Government on this Division, because 
of the general importance of the Govern- 
ment programme ; but, at the same time, 
he was bound to say that the Govern- 
ment had not during the past two years, 
and apparently did not intend during 
this Session, to devote any fair propor- 
tion of the Government time to their 
own Bills relating to Ireland; Bills 
which they had announced their inten- 
tion of bringing forward, and which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had admitted 
the importance of. Now, under these 
circumstances, he thought he was en- 
titled to express the, hope that the Go- 
vernment should see their way to devoting 
some portion of the extra time which 
they had now obtained in going forward 
with their own Bills relating to Ireland. 
It was announced some time ago by the 
Chief Secretary that he had a Bill ready 
with regard to the important question 
of Irish education; the other day he 
also announced that he had a Bill ready 
with regard to sites for schools; and on 
last Wednesday they had the further im- 
portant announcement from the right 
hon. Gentleman that in a fortnight he 
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would introduce a Bill with regard to ad- 
ditional facilities for the purchase of land 
by tenantsin Ireland. Now, these were 
all questions which could not be disposed 
of without the allocation to them of 
some fair proportion of the Government 
time. Last Session they had practically 
no time devoted to Irish Bills except a 
day or two at the end of the Session, 
and the Bill then passed was thrown 
out by the Lords on the ground that 
they had no time to discuss it. Now, 
he hope the same mistake would not be 
made this year; and he thought the Go- 
vernment, in arranging the Irish pro- 
amme, in choosing the Irish Bills 
which should first be presented to the 
consideration of the House, might fairly 
take into consideration the general opi- 
nion of the Irish Members on all sides 
of the House upon it. The Government 
had expressed their own preference for 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. Well, 
that was a question on which he had 
always remained neutral, and he in- 
tended to remain neutral on the pre- 
sent occasion, although he believed the 
majority of his own constituents were 
opposed to it; but he thought the Go- 
vernment, before they decided that the 
Trish Sunday Closing Bill, or the Bill for 
the Purchase of Lands, or any other 
Bill should be taken first, might fairly 
take into consideration the prevailing 
opinion of Irish Members on all sides of 
the House. By doing so they would be 
lifting from their own shoulders a great 
load of disagreeable responsibility in 
the matter, and would not, in any Bill 
they then introduced, be running foul 
of any important section of Irish opinion. 
Sm JOHN HAY suggested that the 
House should revive a Sessional Order 
which had been adopted in some former 
Sessions, to the effect that at Evening 
Sittings the Speaker should remain in 
the Chair for a quarter of an hour after 
9 o’clock before counting the House. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER differed from his 
right hon. and gallant Friend. Although 
the practice referred to did exist for a 
short time it was soon dropped, and it 
was felt to be a mistake that it had ever 
been adopted. The ‘suggestion of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Wilts 
(Viscount Folkestone) was really only the 
discarded plan referred to by his right 
hon. and gallant Friend. If a House 
could not be formed at 9 it was a hint 
that the House did not care for the sub- 
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ject. He entirely agreed with the Prime 
Minister that it was incumbent upon 
private Members to keep a House for 
themselves. To compel the Government 
to do so would be an act of tyranny on 
the part of the House. With regard to 
the noble Lord’s proposal, he was sure 
that it would lead toa system of scheming 
and intrigue and locks-out which it was 
most undesirableto introduce. Of course, 
Members interested in Motion No. 2 
would take care to be conspicuous by 
their absence ; and, perhaps, the sup- 
porters of Motions Nos. 3 and 4 might 
by various processes succeed in obtain- 
ing special favour. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not re-open the ques- 
tion, and that if it were re-opened they 
would not let it bethought that they were 
in favour of either of the suggestions that 
had been made. 

Mr. WHITWORTH said, he would 
not have spoken if it were not for the 
remarks of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). The hon. 
Member said that a majority of his con- 
stituents were opposed to the Sunday 
Closing Bill. Now, he (Mr. Whitworth) 
believed that a canvass of the inhabitants 
of Cork City showed that there were five 
to one in favour of the Bill. | ‘‘ Order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order. The House is not dis- 
cussing the merits of the Sunday Closing 
Bill. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, until the end of June, 
this House will meet on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at Two o’clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
<r 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT—PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION (CITY OF HEREFORD). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. RAIKES, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the cireumstances connected with 
the withdrawal of the Petition against 
the last Parliamentary Election for the 
City of Hereford; and to move for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
investigate the same, and toreportthereon 
to the House, said, it was with regret. 
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that he found himself obliged to under- 
take the duty of bringing this matter 
before the House—a duty which he had 
hoped would have been assumed by the 
Attorney General, as it affected the Pri- 
vileges of the House; but he had un- 
successfully appealed to the Attorney 
General to bring the matter forward. 
The circumstances in question occurred 
in the spring of 1880, and it was not until 
two years after that time that he was 
returned to the present Parliament. He 
would have preferred to leave the matter 
to those who were responsible for pro- 
secuting offences against the Privileges 
of the House; and he did not feel him- 
self compelled to move until the docu- 
ment, which was the foundation of the 
case, was cited in the House, as it was 
on the 7th of March last. So complete, 
however, was the publicity which this 
matter had attained, that the document 
setting forth the corrupt agreement had 
been posted on the wails of Hereford 
more thana year ago. He had no per- 
sonal feeling in the matter, had received 
no offence, had no desire to give pain, 
and had not the honour of the acquaint- 
ance of either of the Members for the 
City of Hereford. It was generally un- 
derstood that the election for the City of 
Hereford in 1880 was an expensive one 
to both Parties; and rumours were rife 
as to the enormous amount that had 
been expended on behalf of the success- 
ful candidates. In consequence of these 
rumours, a Petition was presented 
against the return. But before the 
Petition was presented, and while it was 
in the air, influential and eminent mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party in Hereford 
expressed to some of the Conservative 
leaders their extreme desire that no 
Petition should be presented, and their 
readiness to make a compromise. A 
gentleman, whom he would rather not 
name now, offered to one of the Con- 
servative leaders that if they would with- 
draw the Petition that was threatened 
against the return, then the hon. and 
learned junior Member (Mr. R. T. Reid) 
would vacate his seat as soon as he had 
the opportunity of offering himself for a 
Scotch borough. That proposition was 
considered and discussed ; but it was not 
accepted, and the Petition was accord- 
ingly presented. On the last day for the 
filing of the recognizances and affidavits 
the same gentleman met the agents for 
the Petitioners close to the Royal Courts 
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of Justice in London, and entreated 
them to delay the filing to as late an 
hour as they could, because he hoped 
he would be in a position to make an 
arrangement which would be satisfactory 
to them. This second proposal was com- _ 
municated to the Conservative leaders 

in Hereford in the course of the evening. 
It was to the effect that the hon. and 
learned junior Member should retire 
from the representation of the borough 
at the close of the present Parliament, 
and that he should not offer himself 
again. That proposition was also re- 
fused, the recognizances and affidavits 
were filed, and the decks were apparently 
cleared for action. About this time Mr. 
Sydney Myer, one of the principal orna- 
ments and supporters of the Liberal 
Party, met Mr. Garrold, the Conser- 
vative agent, who was to conduct the 
Petition against the return; and Mr. 
Garrold advised Mr. Myer to put him- 
self into communication with Mr. Ralph, 
an ornament of the Conservative Party. 
Mr. Ralph and Mr. Myer had a meeting 
at a tavern, and they could not arrive 
at a satisfactory agreement. It was de- 
termined that they should meet again, 
and on the 22nd of May, by an appoint- 
ment made through Garrold, they met 
in his garden, approaching it through a 
back street and entering by a side door. 
Mr. Myer commenced business by ex- 
hibiting a roll of bank notes, and inti- 
mating that Mr. Ralph might have as 
many of them as he desired if by his 
influence the Petition could be with- 
drawn. Mr. Ralph was at the moment 
proof against the temptation, and said 
it would be impossible that he could use 
his influence unless satisfactory terms 
could be made for the Party. These 
terms he defined to be, that one of the 
sitting Members should apply for the 
Chiltern Hundreds about Easter, 1882, 
that the Conservatives were to be in- 
dulged with a walk over, and that at 
the next General Election the Liberals 
should bring forward only one candidate 
and allow the Conservatives to have the 
second seat. These terms Mr. Myer 
said he thought were hard, but he would 
see what he could do. He was told that 
a document must be drawn up, and that 
it should be signed by the leaders of the 
Liberal Party. Mr. Myers then went 
away, but happened to leave a roll of 
twelve £50 Bank of England notes on 
a bench in the garden where the con- 
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versation had taken place. He further 
covenanted with Mr. Garrold that in the 
event of the Petition being withdrawn 
he would find a sum of money which 
should defray the costs of the Petition- 
ers, both taxed and untaxed, which he 
(Mr. Raikes) understood were consider- 
ably in excess of the £600 deposited in 
the peculiar manner just described. Mr. 
Myer seemed to have had difficulty with 
his friends at first. However, after a 
short time, he communicated to Mr. 
Ralph the terms of the agreement 
which had been quoted in the House by 
the hon. Member for Evesham (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland). The following was 
the document which formed the basis of 
his case :— 

“May, 1880. (1.) One of the present sitting 
Members for the City of Hereford to apply for 
the Chiltern Hundreds before Easter, 1882. (2.) 
If a vacancy occurs in the representation of 
the City of Hereford during the present Parlia- 
ment the first shall be filled up by the Conser- 
vative Party without opposition from the Libe- 
ral Party, and each Party shall thus continue 
to have one Member in the present Parliament. 
(3.) _, wen 
he wished to call attention to the word- 
ing of this paragraph— 

“At the next General Election the Liberal 
Party shall nominate one candidate only for the 
City of Hereford, and the Conservative Party 
shall nominate one candidate only, and both 
Parties pledge themselves to support the return 
of such two candidates only. ‘The undersigned 
approve of the terms above written, and seve- 

y engage to use our best endeavours to 
carry them into effect.’’ 


The following were the signatures at- 
tached to the document :—Sydney Myer, 
William Mason, M. J. G. Scobie, who 
had been appointed an Official Receiver 
to the Board of Trade, and was Secre- 
tary to the Hereford Liberal Associa- 
tion, J. R. Dillon, James Bowers, Wil- 
liam Barker, J. L. Barling, Henry Lane, 
Henry Rogers, Robert Reay, O. Shellard, 
Thomas Cane, 8. Packwood, a gentleman 
remarkable in the history of elections at 
Hereford, James Haim, William Prosser, 
F. H. Merrick, John Bowers, E. W. 
Fenton, J. M. Pearce, and Thomas Car- 
less. Those were the names which were 
ultimately attached to the document. 
The transactions to which he had re- 
ferred all took place in the last week of 
May, 1880. On the 28th of May proper 
steps were taken to withdraw the Peti- 
tion. The necessary affidavits were put 
in by the two Petitioners, and affidavits 
in answer were signed by the two hon. 
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Members for the City of Hereford. 
Those hon. Gentlemen, of course, dis- 
claimed any corrupt action on their part, 
and the Judges before whom the affi- 
davits came presumably had no alterna- 
tive but to dismiss the Petition. He 
imagined that this transaction took place 
subsequent to the Gloucester Election 
Petition. The Report of the Judges 
upon the Gloucester Election was as 
follows :— 

“Tn these circumstances we are not satisfied 

that the abandonment of the case against Mr, 
Monk was not the result of an arrangement 
made with a view to the withholding from us 
of evidence of the extensive corrupt practices 
which there is reason to believe prevailed at the 
election.” 
The House of Commons, upon that Re- 
port, appointed a Committee to investi- 
gate the circumstances ; but the case 
which he had laid before the House 
carried the matter a great deal further. 
The House, perhaps, would like to know 
where the bank notes were likely to 
have come from. Mr. Myer, who had 
possession of the notes, was the gentle- 
man who first introduced the senior 
Member for the City of Hereford (Mr. 
Pulley) to the constituency. Some of 
the bank notes, of which he had the 
numbers, were dated the 16th of July, 
1879, and the others September 16, 
1879. They all bore the familiar sig- 
nature of ‘‘F. May.” He found that 
they were issued to the National Pro- 
vincial Bank, with which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the senior Member for Hereford 
had an account; and, as far as he could 
ascertain, they were again issued by that 
bank at the Hereford branch. 

Mr. PULLEY: May I ask the 
date? - 

Mr. RAIKES said, the date, when he 
first found them in circulation, was the 
22nd of May, 1880. That was the day 
on which Mr. Myers handed them to 
Mr. Ralph. He thought that was an 
interesting circumstance in connection 
with this matter. In 1882 the persons 
who had made this arrangement on be- 
half of the Conservative Party became 
a little anxious as to its fulfilment. A 
letter was accordingly written to Mr. 
Scobie, who was then the Secretary of 
the Liberal Association, calling his at- 
tention to the agreement and claiming 
its fulfilment. In reply, Mr. Scobie 
wrote a letter, dated March 17, 1882, 
stating that the persons who had signed 
the agreement had no intention of de- 
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parting from the future terms of the 
agreement. Mr. Scobie inclosed two 
letters which he had received, dated from 
the House of Commons. The first was 
from the hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for the City of Hereford, who 
stated that the agreement was not drawn 
up with his consent or knowledge, and 
that he should not apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. The other letter was from 
the junior Member for the City of Here- 
ford (Mr. R. T. Reid), who also stated 
that he had no intention of applying for 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and that the 
agreement, to which he was not a party, 
was signed without his knowledge or 
consent. Both the letters were dated 
March 15, 1882. The Hereford Times, 
a Liberal paper, on the 20th of May, 
1882, said— 

** We learn that at a specially convened meet- 
ing of the Hereford Liberal Association, held 
at the Liberal Club Rooms yesterday, a letter 
was read from Mr. R. T. Reid, M.P., an- 
nouncing his intention to retire from the repre- 
sentation of Hereford at the end of the present 
Parliamentary Session.”’ 

Mr. R. T. REID: I never wrote any 
such letter; and-a denial was posted all 
over the town within 24 hours after the 
paragraph appeared. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the hon. Gentle- 
man would have an opportunity of giving 
ar explanation by and by. He had 
a longer extract from a Conservative 
paper, Zhe Dereford Journal, saying 
that the statement referred to was inac- 
curate, but that what was meant was 
that Mr. Reid, when a Dissolution came, 
would not offer himself to Hereford for 
re-election. The hon. Gentleman would 
have to explain the concurrence between 
this modified statement, which he did 
not understand the hon. Member to con- 
tradict, and the statement of Mr. Scobie 
that the signatories were prepared to 
carry out the future part of the agree- 
ment, which was that one of the Mem- 
bers was to retire at the next General 
Election. He did not think that the 
facts which he had given presented so 
complete a case against those hon. Mem- 
bers as would warrant him in asking for 
an inquiry into their conduct; but he 
did think that he had presented as com- 
plete a case for inquiry into corrupt 
practices as had ever been brought be- 
fore the House. There was a clause 
in the Corrupt Practices Bill of last 
year, against which he protested at the 
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mission would be precluded from going 
into the circumstances or practices which 
had taken place at the previous election. 
But here was a case in which a gen- 
tleman in an official position had been 
concerned in a most deliberate and un- 
blushing attempt to defeat the law with 
regard to corrupt practices at Parlia- 
mentary Elections, and to evade the 
jurisdiction of the Election Court to 
which that House had intrusted discre- 
tion in such matters. If the House 
passed by a matter of this sort as light 
and inconsiderable, it would do a great 
deal more to encourage and promote 
corrupt practices than was done even by 
the unfortunate clause of the Act of last 
year. If this inquiry was given it would 
be necessary to press Mr. Sydney Myer 
for some information as to where he got 
the notes, and also as to the source of the 
sum of £1,100 or £1,200 which he paid 
to Mr. Garrold for the election costs. 
Mr. Myer was not a man who was able 
to pay them out of his own pocket, and 
was probably acting for someone who 
was well able to pay. As to the senior 
Member for Hereford (Mr. Pulley), he 
was content to leave the case there. 
With regard to the junior Member (Mr. 
R. T. Reid), he had listened with some 
regret to his observations when he ques- 
tioned the Attorney General on the sub- 
ject some time ago. The hon. Member 
appeared to take great credit to himself, 
not for his freedom from any complicity 
in this matter, but seemed to think it an 
act of heroic virtue that he should have 
profited by those nefarious transactions, 
and declined to pay the price. They 
must go back to the days of Joseph 
Surface for anything like it; -for the 
hon. Member had placed himself exactly 
in the position of a man who, having 
made a settlement on some person which 
he found afterwards inconvenient to 
carry out, turned round and said it was 
obtained by an immoral consideration. 
The House would do well to be strict in 
preserving its privileges, and in dealing 
with corruption; but he hoped there 
was one thing which it prized still more, 

and that was the recognition of all 
honourable obligations. He thought he 
had made out a case which the Attorney 

General would find it impossible to con- 

fute, as far as the facts went; and he 

hoped he might appeal to the judgment 

of that House, as he was certain he 

might have done to the judgment of any 
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House of Commons which preceded it, 
to show its jealousy of its own honour 
and its hatred of immoral practices, 
which could only be done by appointing 
the Committee for which he moved. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Resolution which stvod in his 
name. 

Mr. PULLEY begged to second the 


Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That"’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee appointed to investigate 
the circumstances connected with the with- 
drawal of the Petition against the last Parlia- 
mentary Election for the City of Hereford, and 
to report thereon to the House,” —(Mr. Raikes,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the right hon. 
Gentleman commenced his speech by 
saying that neither his Colleague (Mr. 
Pulley) nor himself had given him any 
offence, and that it was a source of pain 
and regret to him to have to make any 
charge; and yet he concluded, without 
having heard what he had to say or 
asking him for any explanation, by com- 
paring him to Joseph Surface, and sug- 
gested what was even worse and more 
contemptible than corruption—swerving 
from the word he had given. Although 
he believed that the transactions to which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred were 
dishonourable in the extreme, if he had 
directly or indirectly been a party to 
them he should have most strictly car- 
ried out even such dishonourable com- 
pacts. So far as he was concerned, he 
was very glad that his hon. Friend had 
seconded the Resolution. He stated in 
the most emphatic manner the fact that 
he had not been directly or indirectly a 
party or privy to any agreement of any 
kind relating to the representation of the 
City of Hereford, or the withdrawal of 
any Election Petition. That statement 
he had made before, and he repeated it. 
In 1880 an Election Petition was pre- 
sented against his Colleague and him- 
self. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the election was expensive on both 
sides. Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had some experience in that 
way. For his own part, he had not 
spent or paid asingle shilling except for 
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legal expenses, and he was perfectly pre- 
pared to prove it before the Committee 
if it were appointed. The Election Peti- 
tion was not presented with any view to 
vindicate purity of election. The object 
was, if possible, to force one of the 
Members to withdraw in order to make 
room for one of the opposite Party, and 
he was the victim who was designated 
for sacrifice ; and had it not been for his 
own conduct in the matter, and his de- 
termination to refuse to have anything to 
do with any such bargain, he should now 
have been a disgraced and a dishonoured 
man. He wished to say distinctly that 
a formal proposal had been made to him 
in the presence of a witness that the 
Petition should be withdrawn if he 
would consent to retire from the repre- 
sentation of the City of Hereford, and 
strong pressure had been put upon him 
from both sides to induce him to retire. 
To that proposal the answer he made 
was that he had nothing whatever to fear 
from the Election Petition, that he had 
absolutely obeyed the law, and that he 
would not retire from the representation 
of the city at any time before the Dis- 
solution of the present Parliament, and 
that he would represent that city in as 
many Parliaments as it might please him- 
self to stand and the electors of Hereford 
to choose him as their Representative. 
He was in a position to prove that by wit- 
nesses who were present when he made the 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that some person had offered on his 
part that;he should withdraw ; he, on 
the contrary, asserted that that statement 
would prove to be a falsehood when the 
matter came to be investigated before the 
Committee. He believed that he knew 
the gentleman to whom the right hon. 
Gentleman referred, and he would say 
that he had never made such a state- 
ment in his life. He had communicated 
to his hon. Colleague the pressure that 
had been brought to bear upon him to 
induce him to retire; and he had de- 
clared to him at the same time that no- 
thing would induce him to retire with 
thecordial approval ofhis Colleague. This 
determination on his part had been com- 
municated to the Conservative leaders 
in the city. Moreover, the right hon. 
Gentleman would find that in every daily 
paper in London there had appeared, on 
the 28th or the 29th of May, a statement 
that there was no foundation for the 
rumour that he intended to retire from, 
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his seat. Under such circumstances, it 
was preposterous to suggest that the 
Petition was withdrawn in the belief 
that he (Mr. Reid) was about to resign 
his seat. At the time that the Petition 
was withdrawn, he believed that it had 
been withdrawn unconditionally. He 
desired to put it to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he really did mean what 
his words appeared to be intended to con- 
vey? He and his Colleague had, in the 
most perfect good faith, made affidavits in 
which they had sworn that, to the best 
of their knowledge and belief, no bar- 
gain whatever had been made in respect 
of the withdrawal of the Petition; and 
he wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman seriously intended to 
convey to the House that he and his 
Colleague had deliberately committed 
perjury in this matter? He would not 
for the world make any such suggestion 
about any man without the very strongest 
proof. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man what proof he had that he (Mr. R. T. 
Reid) knew of the existence of the docu- 
ment containing the agreement referred 
to at the time that the Petition was with- 
drawn? He did not want to wait for the 
Committee—would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, inasmuch as he had made a mon- 
strous imputation, now rise in his place 
and, in the face of the House, state who 
was the man who, he said, had brought 
this document to his knowledge ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would rather 
not give any names, from consideration 
for the persons interested. The hon. 
Gentleman was going a little further 
than he went. He said the gentle- 
man who professed to make the com- 
munication on behalf of the hon. Gen- 
tleman—he did not say it was made by 
the hon. Member—but that a proposal 
was made by a gentleman well known 
in the borough to the Conservative 
Party at Hereford. 

Mr. R. T. REID : Who is the gentle- 
man ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would give the 
name if the hon. Gentleman really de- 
sired it, though he would rather not. 

Mr. R. T. REID: Certainly. 

Mr. RAIKES: Well, the gentleman 
who professed to make the proposal on 
behalf of the hon. Member was Mr. 
Gwyn James, the brother of the Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the ques- 
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tion. Considering what he had said 
about the affidavits, he wanted to know 
who it was he suggested had informed 
him (Mr. R. T. Reid) at the time that 
the Petition was to be withdrawn on the 
terms that he should retire, or what 
proof the right hon. Gentleman had that 
he was in the smallest degree aware of 
the existence of the document in ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the hon. 
Member appeared to be anxious to an- 
ticipate the decision of the Committee. 
It would be far preferable to leave the 
whole matter to be inquired into by the 
Oommittee. He had not said that he 
knew who it was that made the hon. 
Gentleman aware of it, and he did not 
know ; but he did say that, inasmuch as 
the document in question had been 
signed by 23 leading members of the 
Liberal Party, it was not unreasonably 
supposed that they were authorized to 
treat on behalf of the hon. Member. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that he claimed 
the right, unless prevented by the 
Speaker, to extract from the right hon. 
Gentleman an answer to his question. 
The right hon. Gentleman either did or 
did not suggest that at the time he (Mr. 
R. T. Reid) made the affidavit in 1880 
he was aware of the existence of the 
agreement. If the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested that he was aware of the 
agreement, would he say whether he had 
proof of it upon the statement of any re- 
spectable man, or whether it was merely 
a matter of inference ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, that he thought 
he had a right to ask whether the hon. 
Member was pursuing the course usual 
in these cases? He had brought forward 
a statement in that House which he was 
prepared to verify before a Committee. 
He asked the House to allow him to 
call his witnesses in verification of his 
statement, and not to allow themselves 
to be put in the place of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mrz. R. T. REID said, the House would 
observe the attitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He must say it was rather 
hard that he should be placed in this 
position—that he should not be told whe- 
ther a grave charge was made against 
him or not. From the mode in which the 
right hon. Gentleman was withholding 
this information, the House would be 
able to judge of the weight that should be 
attached to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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statement that he had brought forward 
this matter with regret. The explanation 
of the document referred to was simple. 
There were persons on both sides of 
politics whose interest it was to cause the 
Petition to be withdrawn, and those were 
the persons who made the bargain in 
defiance of him, and for the purpose of 
coercing him. It was a secret agreement, 
and absolutely unknown to him in its 
inception, in its creation, and in its 
execution, and he never heard of it 
until after the withdrawal of the Peti- 
tion. He was the person against whom 
the whole of the arrangement was 
levelled. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that there should be honour among 
thieves; if he had been a thief, he 
should have acted in accordance with 
that honour, however low it might be. 
But the thieves in the matter were the 
persons in whose interest this Motion 
was made; and he (Mr. Reid) was the 
man whom they had attempted to rob. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of bank notes—he did not know what 
the right hon. Member meant by that ; 
but he had not paid a single farthing 
beyond the ‘legitimate expenses in 
connection with his election. That was 
what enabled him from the very com- 
mencement to defy the Petitioners. This 
matter was now four years old, and it 
was rather remarkable that it had not 
been brought forward earlier; but this 
was part of the same pressure put upon 
him at the time of the Election Petition. 
Ifthe Motion proceeded from a desire 
for purity, the right hon. Gentleman 
would scarcely have waited for two years. 
He (Mr. Reid) had known for some 
time that a Motion of this kind would 
be made unless the Liberal Party con- 
sented to divide the representation of 
the city at the next General Election. 
This Motion was held as a terror over 
the heads of some men, to be used if it 
appeared that the representation was 
not going to be divided; and when it 
was found that the people of Hereford 
were not to be enslaved, and were going 
to contest both seats, this Motion was 
brought forward in the interests of those 
who had been disappointed. That was 
the plain account of the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He made no com- 
plaint of this Motion. It was better that 
the right hon. Gentleman should come for- 
ward and expose himself bysuch a Motion 
as this, rather than that he should pillage 
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his (Mr. R. T. Reid’s) character in secret 
by whispers in the Lobby. He courted 
with great satisfaction the inquiry moved 
for by the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
right hon. Gentleman should hear of it 
when the Committee had reported. He 
should then request from the right hon. 
Gentleman an apology for the injury he 
had attempted to do him as public as the 
charge he had made against him. 

Mr. RANKIN said, that, occupying the 
position of Chief Steward of the City of 
Hereford, he felt that he ought to make 
a few remarks to the House on the sub- 
ject under discussion. Though he was 
sure the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) had 
brought forward the subject from the 
purest motives, he very much regretted 
he had done so. In the first place, the 
time was most inopportune for the pur- 
pose. Hereford had now been allowed 
to slumber for four years without having 
had any Petition to disturb it, except 
municipal election petitions; and it would 
be a great pity for this inquiry, which 
was in the nature of an Election 
Petition, to be now held. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what good 
he imagined could come to either Party 
from the course he had taken? He (Mr. 
Rankin) had, of course, heard the 
rumours as to the bargain alleged to 
have been made between certain parties 
in the City of Hereford, and he had no 
word of extenuation to say on their be- 
half if they made the corrupt bargain as 
stated. Still, the course taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman could have no 
good result whatever ; but it must create 
animosity, ill blood, and rancour very 
extensively. It would be bad for the 
City, and it could not be good for the 
Conservative Party, as he could posi- 
tively say, knowing the city as well as 
he did. He hoped the inquiry would 
not be granted. He regretted very 
much that the City of Hereford should 
have been dragged into a debate of this 
description, and that it should have been 
made to occupy such an unenviable posi- 
tion. The proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman was the inverse of that made 
in the case of the Cities of the Plain, and 
Hereford was to be destroyed because of 
five or ten unrighteous men who were 
numbered among its citizens. He hoped 
that the House would not grant the 
Committee asked for by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that they should hear 
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no more about this matter in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. PULLEY reminded the House 
that, having seconded the Resolution of | 
the right hon. Gentleman, he thought 
he had shown his readiness to meet the 
charges which he had made. He thought 
that if the Committee of Inquiry were 
granted it would show how absolutely 
without foundation those charges were. 
The agreement referred tv had been sent 
to him two years after it was made. He 
did not know the terms of that agree- 
ment until it was received by him. He 
had certainly heard of the subject before 
that time ; but he had no accurate in- 
formation as to what the arrangement 
was until two years after it was made. 
He was aware that great pressure had 
been put upon his Colleague. Great 
pressure had also been put upon himself 
to use whatever influence he might 
possess with his Colleague to induce 
him to withdraw from the House before 
the Petition was presented. His Col- 
league had told the House how they had 
stood side by side to resist any pressure 
that might be brought to bear upon 
them to adopt:the course suggested. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to a 
report published in Zhe Hereford Times 
as to his Colleague retiring from Parlia- 
ment after the then existing Session. 
He happened to go to Hereford the day 
following that on which the paper had 
been published. On reading it he was 
astonished very much at the manner in 
which it was worded. He took imme- 
diate steps to have the mistake rectified. 
The mistake arose in this way. The 
report had been mentioned to the editor 
of The Hereford Times, who went to his 
office, and, by a slip of the tongue or of 
the pen, used the word ‘‘ Session” 
instead of ‘‘ Parliament.”” That was the 
real history of the case, and he hoped it 
would satisfy the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. 

Mr. WARTON said, if it was the in- 
tention of the Government to refuse this 
inquiry a very unfavourable inference 
would be drawn with regard to the hon. 
Members for Hereford, because their 
indignant denials would then be sup- 
posed to be made in consequence of the 
intention of the Government to refuse 
the inquiry. Ifthe Government intended 
to refuse this Committee, their action | 
would be on a par with that shelter | 
which they always threw over corruption. | 
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A Corrupt Practices Bill had been intro- 
duced by the Government, and it was 
very amusing to think that the most 
corrupt Election of 1880 had been carried 
on by an enormous expenditure of money 
on the Liberal side. That was the reason 
why they had included in that Bill the 
whitewashing clause ; and he maintained 
that the existence of that clause in the 
Bill was an additional reason why this 
Committee of Inquiry should be granted. 
If, however, it was refused, sucha refusal 
would throw light on the real object of 
the whitewashing clause and the hypo- 
critical pretence of the Government in 
coming forward to support this Corrupt 
Practices Bill. He thought the Govern- 
ment ought not to refuse this inquiry, 
on the ground that if it resulted in 
nothing everyone concerned would be 
rendered happy; and if the reverse was 
the case, and Liberal corruption was 
brought to light, then some good would * 
have been done. The Government would 
not like this, it was true, and probably 
for that reason they would refuse ‘the 
Committee. He had heard a great deal 
about the large sums of money paid 
during this Hereford Election ; and he 
thought it was a curious fact that the 
senior Member for Hereford should have 
failed twice on his merits in being 
elected, and that on the third occasion 
he had succeeded by the power of his 
money. The Committee of Inquiry 
would be useful in this respect—that it 
would bring out the fact that that 
election was a very expensive one indeed, 
especially on the Liberal side. It would 
not be to the honour of the Government 
or of the House to refuse a Committee 
of this kind. It was to the interest of 
the hon. Members for Hereford that 
inquiry should be made. They would 
stand before the world in a bad light if 
the Government sheltered them from an 
inquiry of this description. The right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, was entittled 
to the respect of the House for having 
brought this matter forward. He be- 
lieved he had no interest in the matter, 
his motive being quite pure and dis- 
interested. The only objection to be 
found with the speech of the junior 
Member for Hereford was that he 
attempted to impute some motive to the 
right hon. Gentleman for having called 
the attention of the House to the subject. 
He felt quite sure that his right hon. 
Friend had brought this subject forward 
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with the highest, the purest, and the 
best motives, and therefore heshould sup- 
port the Motion. | ‘‘ Divide!” ] As regards 
hon. Members calling out ‘‘ Divide,” he 
did not know how they could go to a 
Division until there were two sides to 
the question. He expected that the 
Government intended to oppose the 
Motion in consequence of their love of 
corruption, for they had introduced a 
Corrupt Practices Bill which contained 
a whitewashing clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, he had some deli- 
cacy in attempting to afford the House 
any guidance on the present occasion— 
first, because the constituency which 
had been referred to was that of his own 
native city; and, secondly, because the 
name of a relative of his had been in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
in connection with this matter. 

Me. RAIKES said, he did not think 
the Attorney General was in his place at 
the time. The name was most un- 
willingly drawn from him. 

Mr. R. T. REID wished to make an 
explanation. Thename was volunteered 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
asked a question which had never yet 
been answered, asto what proof the right 
hon. Gentleman had of alleging his 
complicity in the agreement; and the 
right hon. Gentleman introduced the 
name of the gentleman in question in a 
perfectly different connection. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was perfectly 
aware of what had taken place. He 
did not wish to come in conflict with the 
right hon. Gentleman, for the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown him but scant 
courtesy of late in that House; and 
among his own constituents the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of him in a 
way in which he was glad to say one 
Member seldom spoke of another. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had given 
him Notice that he was about to make 
this charge, he should have been pre- 
pared to make some statement in rela- 
tion to it. But, as he knew nothing 
about this election, he was unprepared 
- to make any comment except this—that 
he could answer for the honour and the 
conduct of his relative as much as he 
could answer for his own. He passed 
from this subject in order to ask the 
House to consider what, apart from poli- 
tical and, he hoped, personal considera- 
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tions, they ought todo. They were asked 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances under which the alleged 
agreement was made. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to charge either 
of the hon. Members for Hereford with 
being a party to that agreement? If 
he did, let him say so. As he obtained 
no reply, he gathered from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s silence that he made 
no such charge. The House had juris- 
diction over the conduct of its Members ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman, by his 
silence, acquiesced in the statement that 
he had no charge to make, or that he 
had not the courage to make it. There 
was no suggestion that a breach of the 
Rules of the House had been committed 
by either of the hon. Members. Sup- 
posing it were found that 20 gentlemen 
signed the agreement, as seemed to be 
admitted, the House could do nothing. 
There had been no contempt of the 
House. No further proceeding could 
be taken; and a Committee would 
simply find that certain persons, without 
authority, entered into an improper 
agreement. At the end of four years 
after the transactions, without having 
power to punish or even to censure 
the parties to the agreement, they 
were asked to arrive at facts, which 
seemed to be admitted, and which 
could be carried no further. He 
would not enter into the question of 
the object with which this Motion had 
been made, or discuss why it had been 
kept in abeyance. It was asked why an 
inquiry into this matter should not be 
granted. Well, this was a question of 
precedent. If the House were to grant 
a Committee on the representations of 
men of strange conduct themselves, from 
whom the right hon. Gentleman had 
obtained his information, they would 
be going beyond any precedent. More- 
over, the inquiry could have no Con- 
stitutional result. In the circum- 
stances, he must ask the House to 
consider whether this was a case in 
which inquiry ought to take place. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
told the House that it was comical for 
the Corrupt Practices Bill to have been 
introduced by the Attorney General. 
Did the hon. and learned Member mean 
to say that he (the Attorney General) 
had ever, directly or indirectly, takeu 
part in any corrupt practices in his 
life ? 
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Mr. WARTON: Taunton is a very} 
corrupt place. The hon. and learned | 
Gentleman knows it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his constituents 
could defend themselves. The question | 
was, whether the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport meant to charge that 
he had been guilty of corrupt practices ? | 
The hon. and learned Member for Brid- | 
port was a fitting supporter for the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced this sub- 
ject, and who hinted at charges he 
did not dare to make. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport asserted 
that the Government carried a white- 
washing clause, so that there should be 
no retrospective inquiry; but he might 
point out that there was no such clause 
in the Government Bill, and that it was 
inserted at the suggestion of a Conser- 
vative Member of the House. In con- 
clusion, he appealed to the House not 
to grant an inquiry, which would be 
without precedent and without result. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he thought the 
Government ought to grant the Com- 
mittee, in order that the grave charges 
made by his right hon. Friend might be 
thoroughly investigated. If the House 
refused to grant the Committee the 
public would say that the Government 
were using their influence to shield the 
Members for Hereford, and that the 
Attorney General was seeking to cover 
the sins of his relative. {Sir Wrixr1am | 
Harcourt: Oh! ] The Home Secre-! 
tary, of course, knew a great deal more 
about corrupt practices than he did. He 
wished to impress this fact upon Her | 
Majesty’s Government—that, however | 
painful it might be for that House to | 
give a vote against these hon. Members, | 
still, if the Committee were refused, the 
public would disbelieve in all their| 
protestations of their desire to put down | 
corrupt practices at elections. It would | 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
it appeared to him that the only question 
for the House to consider in this matter 
was, whether the appointment of this 


| Committee would be for the public 


advantage in checking those corrupt 
practices which they all so much de- 


plored? A good deal might be said in 


favour of appointing this Committee if 
the inquiry before it would result in ex- 
posing corrupt practices that had not yet 
been brought to light; but all the ex- 
posure that was likely to result from the 
inquiry had been brought about by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. Thestate- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman that an 
improper agreement had been entered into 
with the view of making a bargain with 
an hon. Member in connection with the 
withdrawal of this Petition had not been 
contradicted, and the names of the 
persons concerned in that «greement had 
been given publicly. An inquiry before 
a Committee, therefore, would not bring 
to light any new facts. How were hon. 
Members to vote on this question? The 
view he took of the matter was this—if 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
impute that the two sitting Members for 
Hereford were guilty of being privy to 
this agreement, he should cordially vote 
for the appointment of the Committee; but 
if the right hon. Gentleman did not 
make that imputation he should vote 
against the Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that having heard 
the opening speech he could bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not given the name of 
the Attorney General’s brother without 
considerable and most unusual pressure 
_ being brought to bear upon him by the 
hon. Member for Hereford (Mr. R. T. 
Reid), and then he had not given it with 
any great pleasure. The hon. Member 
for Hereford had acted throughout in a 
most unusual manner. It was a most 








be said out-of-doors that the Govern- | extraordinary thing that while both the 
ment were determined to screen the hon. hon. Representatives of Hereford had 
Members lest many nasty things should | expressed themselves as being most 
come to light. When charges of this anxious that this inquiry should take 
serious character were brought against | place the Attorney General should refuse 
hon. Members, they ought, in the the Committee onthe part of the Govern- 
interests of those hon. Members them-| ment. Of course, the hon. Member for 
selves, to be sifted to the bottom beforea| Hereford, being a lawyer, did not know 
competent tribunal, with the view of; more of the matter than he wanted to 
their being either substantiated or dis- know. 

proved. He hoped that the Attorney Mr. R. T. REID rose to Order. Ho 
General would see his way to alter his wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
decision in this matter, and to consent ber was in Order in making imputations 
to the appointment of this Committee. = of this nature upon an hon. Member? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I hope that the 
debate will be conducted without the im- 
putation of motives, and without person- 
alities which are extremely painful. 

Mr. BIGGAR, in continuing, re- 
marked that the state of political 
morality in Hereford must be a singular 
one, seeing that 10 of the leading 
Conservatives of that city had believed 
that one of the Representatives of the 
constituency could be induced to enter 
into a bargain to retire from his seat 
after a specified time. He could conceive 
an instance in which two candidates 
holding the same political views agreed 
to contest a borough, one being a man 
of wealth and the other being a man of 
ability, on the understanding that the 
wealthy man was to find the ready money 
and the able man was to do all the talk- 
ing. The real question before the 
House was whether the two hon. Mem- 
bers for Hereford, who had declared 
themselves so anxious for this inquiry, 
were to be allowed to clear their 
characters, or were to be forced to rest 
under the grave imputations which the 
right hon. Gentleman had brought 
against them ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


said, that when he left the House 
the senior hon. Member for Hereford 


had seconded the Motion, and the 
junior Member had supported it, the 
first merely stammering out, ‘‘ I second 
this Motion.” The impression on his 
mind then was that the inquiry was 
practically granted; but he understood 
since that the Attorney General, speak- 
ing on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had flatly refused it. Such a 
course on the part of the Government 
threw considerable doubt upon the sin- 
cerity of the hon. Members implicated 
in this matter. 

Mr. PULLEY : I appeal to you, Mr. 
ps pend as to whether I violated any 
of the Rules of the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Had the hon. Mem- 
ber violated any of the Rules of the 
House I should have corrected him. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would not go into that question; 
but what he wanted to point out was, 
that it was very difficult for those sitting 
on the Opposition side of the House, or 
any independent Member, to believe 
that the support given to the Motion by 
the hon. Members for Hereford could be 
sincere, on account of the extraordinary 
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conduct pursued by the Government. 
What was to become of the reputation 
of the House of Commons if the Govern- 
ment—[4 re a He knew that the 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), 
and his protector, the Home Secretary, 
cared very little for the reputation of the 
House of Commons, and allowed its 
honour and character to be dragged into 
the dirt. {‘‘ Order, Order! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the noble 
Lord will not introduce any fresh per- 
sonalities into the discussion, which has 
been made painful by such personalities 
already. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it was very difficult indeed to de- 
bate this question and keep absolutely 
clear of anything approaching to per- 
sonalities. He was speaking of the 
honour of the House of Commons, 
when he was met with the jeers of the 
hon. Member for Stockton; and natu- 
rally his mind recurred to the extremely 
painful scene in which the hon. Member 
was engaged some time ago. He was 
asking what was to become of the re- 
putation of the House of Commons if, 
in the course of one Session, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government used their mechani- 
cal majority to prevent two inquiries 
that were demanded, one into a matter 
deeply affecting a Minister of the Crown, 
and the other into a matter affecting two 
Members of the Liberal Party. It was 
a great misfortune that the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench was upon this occasion so 
tenantless. He did not know whether 
the election transactions connected with 
1880 were matters about which they 
felt a little delicacy. Certainly, it was 
a most remarkable feature that when a 
question of great importance to the 
House of Commons was being discussed 
they should have taken thamselves off. 
He did not think his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Raikes) need be disappointed at 
the attitude of the Government. No- 
thing could be more favourable to the 
cause which they represented than 
the obstinate and, he believed, the in- 
terested refusal which the Attorney 
General had made in this matter to 
the cause which they on the Opposition 
side had advocated—namely, electoral 
purity; and they should lose no 
opportunity of drawing public attention 
to the corrupt and dark practices 
which placed the Liberal majority 
in power. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
did not intend to follow the noble Lord 
into the personalities in which he had 
indulged ; but it was always a consola- 
tion to the Government to know that, 
whatever hard words he might apply to 
them, he always said much harder things 
about his friends. But the noble Lord, not 
having heard the Attorney General, did 
not appreciate the position of the Go- 
vernment. The right hop. Gentleman 
did not make a charge against the Mem- 
bers for Hereford ; and it was all very 
well for them to say “the more inquiry 
the better;”’ but the Government had 
to consider, irrespective of the hon. 
Members, what ought to be the action of 
the House of Commons. It had been 
pointed out that it was not for the House 
to enter upon an inquiry, not with re- 
ference to its own Members, but with 
regard to persons over whom it had no 
control and no jurisdiction. Such an 
inquiry would place the House in an en- 
tirely false position; it would lend en- 
couragement to proceedings which were 
much better fitted for the anonymous 
columns of a society newspaper than for 
the transactions of a deliberative As- 
sembly. He had never heard of the 
Hereford Election before. He had 
listened with great attention to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Raikes), and he was wondering the 
whole time when he was coming to any 
point which would justify the Motion he 
had made. To his infinite surprise, he 
sat down without even approaching any- 
thing that had any relation to it, or even 
of making out a primd facie case for in- 
quiry by a Committee, and it was for 
that reason alone that the Government 
could not support the Motion. 

Mr. GORST said, that having had an 
intimate acquaintance with the proceed- 
ings of political parties at elections, he 
could not share the noble Lord’s surprise 
at the absence of the Leader of the Op- 
position or at the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. No doubt there was no charge 
against the Members for Hereford ; it 
was only incidentally and in a secondary 
degree that their conduct was brought 
in, and no doubt they would come out of 
the inquiry with clean hands. A gross 
scandal had been committed by the local 
wire-pullers, who did not act on their own 
responsibility, but were intimately asso- 
ciated with others, who kept carefully 
in the background in London, who kept 
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within the limits of the law and were 
perfectly safe; and this was true of both 
Parties. If there were corrupt proceed- 
ings in a constituency, the House of 
Commons was justified in dragging them 
to light. In this ease both Parties were 
involved. It was inconvenient that these 
things should be inquired into, and that 
was the reason the Front Opposition 
Bench was unoccupied, save by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
come in (Mr. Sclater-Booth), who was 
a county Member, and quite innocent 
in regard to what was done at borough 
elections. He was also equally certain 
that there were Gentlemen sitting 
on the Government Bench who would 
have imitated the example if they 
had dared, but being Members of 
the Government they had been obliged 
to be present and brazen it out. The 
course the Government had taken was 
deliberately to invite the House of Com- 
mons to stifle inquiry. The Government 
did not want the inquiry because they 
were afraid that matters would be 
brought to light which had long been 
kept secret, and which would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient for some Members 
of their Party. A primd facie case was 
made out as to an abominably corrupt 
bargain made by wire-pullers on both 
sides for the purpose of securing the 
withdrawal of a Petition. The Home 
Secretary said that inquiry would be 
fruitless; but it was precisely because it 
would not be fruitless that he opposed 
it. He was certain, whatever the deci- 
sion of the House might be, the country 
would believe that the leading Mem- 
bers of the Opposition went away 
because they did not dare to face the 
inquiry, and that the Government tried 
to stifle the discussion because they 
could not sustain an open investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought 
the House had seldom witnessed such a 
spectacle as that which had just been 
presented by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). The hon. 
and learned Member had been the dis- 
penser of the secrets of the Opposition 
side of the House. He knew what had 
been done so well, and he liked to dilate 
from time to time on all that had passed 
through his hands. He could not believe 
that the Gentlemen on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench were absent because they 
knew of infamous practices. He could 
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hardly think that the hon. Member could 
have meant to charge a whole body of 
men with such improprieties, and he (Mr. 
Hopwood) should think that before 
morning came the hon. Member would 
be convinced of the imprudence of having 
made that statement and that attack. 
He thought.the Attorney General had 
put this matter on its right footing ; and 
as the right hon. Gentleman who brought 
forward this Motion had declined to 
aver that the two hon. Members for 
Hereford were mixed up with this 
transaction, he should vote against the 
Motion. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT said, he 
would be very loath to impute venality 
in election matters reflecting on either 
of the hon. Members for Hereford, with 
whom he was not acquainted, and against 
whom, consequently, he could have no 
personal grudge. Because that was so 
he took their part, and he should say for 
them, what he would say for himself, 
if charges of this kind were brought 
sgainst him—‘‘ I amready to meet them ; 
if you persevere in your accusations, 
go on, and I will meet them.” The 
hon. Members, it was true, might be 
entirely innocent of the grave charges 
brought against some of their consti- 
tuents—persons supposed to be truthful. 
He did not know anything about them, 
or anything about Hereford, and he did 
not want to know; but it was rather 
suspicious that after the visit of Mr. 
Sydney Myers to the Conservative agent, 
a rouleau of £600 in bank-notes had 
been found lying on his table. Did any- 
one suppose that Mr. Myers, from philan- 
thropic motives, had left there £600 of 
his own money? He only wished that 
he was acquainted with this gentleman, 
and that he would visit him in a similar 
way. He should like to be on the pro- 
posed Committee if it were only for the 
purpose of putting a few questions to 
this Mr. Myers. There had been a com- 
pact entered into by 20 reputed respect- 
able men of the Liberal Party, and one 
of them wrote that they intended to 
act up to that compact. He appealed 
to the Treasury Bench, and especially 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham and President of 
the Board of Trade, whether Mr. 
Scobie, the Secretary of the Liberal 
Association and Official Receiver of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, just appointed to 
the latter office by tho President of the 
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Board of Trade, was not a respectable 
man, and, therefore, to be believed be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons? This Mr. Scobie wrote that he 
intended to carry out a certain compact 
with the Conservative agent. Why, 
therefore, should the Government, by 
shirking a Committee, seek to prevent 
his examination? When imputations 
were brought against Members of that 
House who sat on the Ministerial side of 
the House—or, indeed, in any quarter of 
the Chamber—it was absolutely cruel on 
the part of the Government to shirk this 
inquiry, knowing that they were backed 
up by a large majority, and feeling that 
they were expert enough to useit. ‘* The 
whirligig of time brings its own re- 
venges.” Last Session they had the 
Corrupt Practices (Elections) Bill of the 
Attorney General, who, that night, at- 
tacked the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Raikes) for personalities, and threw his 
pure robe of protection around both Mr. 
Myers and Mr. Scobie, out of goodwill 
to the hon. Members for Hereford. He 
(Mr. Montagu Scott) would not follow the 
example of their pseudo-Friends, but 
should vote for the appointment of the 
proposed Committee. 

Mr. WARTON asked, on a point of 
Order, whether the senior Member for 
Hereford, having seconded the Motion, 
could not be compelled to be a Teller ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there was 
no such obligation on the hon. Member. 

Mr. TOMLINSON thought that the 
House would want some stronger autho- 
rity than had been given for the doctrine 
that no Member of the House had a 
right to an inquiry unless a direct charge 
had been made against him. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 107; Noes 
55: Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 82.) 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


MADAGASCAR.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT, in 
rising to call attention to recent events 
in Madagascar, said, that if he was 
obliged that night to intervene between 
the House and the consideration of other 
Business, which might be more interest- 
ing to some Members than the subject he 
was about to bring forward, the House 
would feel that it was no fault of his. On 
a previous oecasion he was able, at a con- 
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venient time, to invite attention to that 
question, when it would have been dis- 
posed of but for the unusual and unfair 
action of the Government in depriving 
him of a House that had been made. 
His position in regard to the matter 
which he was now bringing under con- 


sideration might be summed up under | P 


these three heads—first, that a wanton 
and unprovoked attack had been made 
on a friendly and innocent State by the 
authorities of the French Republic; se- 
condly, that the attack and the opera- 
tions subsequent had inflicted very se- 
rious loss on British subjects and very 
grave injury on British commerce; and, 
thirdly, that those proceedings had been 
accompanied by grievous insults and 
affronts offered on the part of the French 
Commanders to British officials and Bri- 
tish subjects. To those three he might 
add, as a fourth, that no satisfactory 
apology, and no reparation worthy of the 
name, had been made to this country for 
the insults offered to our flag and the 
losses and injuries inflicted on British 
subjects. He could not better describe 
the natural feelings of indignation and 
shame with which these facts affected 
those who were acquainted with them 
than in the language used by a Member 
of the Liberal Party. In September 
last, the hon. Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Macliver), speaking at Weston- 
super-Mare, said— 

‘We find France indulging in such a spirit 
in distant posts, where British commerce is 
overwhelming, and our influence almost unche- 
quered, that it is impossible to say what the 
outcome may be. Certainly, the case of Mr. 
Shaw is not one that should be overlooked. Are 
we always to remain passive under insult and 
wrong? Has the fire gone out that once burned 
in Englishmen’s breasts ? ”’ 

The hon. Member then proceeded to 
recapitulate the main facts as to the 
French Admiral’s treatment of Consul 
Pakenham, of Commander Johnstone, 
of Her Majesty’s ship Dryad, of the 
officers of the British mail packet on 
its arrival at Tamatave, of Mr. Shaw, 
the English missionary, and other inci- 
dents connected with the French opera- 
tions in Madagascar. He would not go 
into the details fully, because he had 
already referred to them on other occa- 
sions. He mentioned that a trade of 
£750,000 sterling had been destroyed 
by those operations, the loss thus pro- 
duced ahving fallen almost entirely 
on British subjects, many of whom 
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had been ruined. Besides a number 
of British merchants and Natives of 
Mauritius, a visitor to Madagascar stated 
that— 

“ At Mojanga, and along the Western Coast 

of the Island, are over 500 Chorah merchants 
from Bombay, regarding whose fate during the 
ast six months their friends in India have 
learned little. Although British subjects, they 
have apparently been altogether abandoned by 
their Government.” 
The Government had been inaccurate as 
well as secretive. In referring to those 
events on a former occasion, the Prime 
Minister informed the House that Com- 
mander Johnstone was in no respect 
acting in a civil capacity, and had no 
authority to do so; and yet, three weeks 
before that statement, the Foreign Office 
issued a letter to that officer formally 
thanking him for the part he had taken 
as Acting Vice Consul, and another letter 
appointing him as Vice Consul after 
Consul Pakenham’s death; and the 
Prime Minister had also stated, on 
August 21, that he had no reason to 
believe 

“ That Mr. Shaw had not free access to, and 
means of, providing himself with legal de- 
fence,”’ 
when despatches were in his possession 
proving that Mr. Shaw was a close pri- 
soner, and not allowed to communicate 
with anyone. The hon. Member went 
on to complain that, in the Blue Book 
which had been presented by the Go- 
vernment, the despatches of Commander 
Johnstone, which stated the whole case 
against the French authorities, were 
wholly suppressed, together with the 
Memorandum that was sent by the Bri- 
tish Cabinet to the French Government 
asking for reparation. He expressed 
his belief that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had dared to present the despatches 
of Commander Johnstone to the House, 
they could not have remained on the 
Treasury Bench, the indignation of the 
country would have been roused so 
strongly against them on account of 
their pusillanimity in regard to those 
transactions. The Government, by the 
way in which it had prepared that Blue 
Book, had been guilty of a breach of 
faith with the House and the public. 
The only person who came with credit 
out of this painful and humiliating affair 
was Commander Johnstone, whose in- 
trepid courage, firmness, and tact de- 
served the highest praise. He would 
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The Daily News on the 25th of last Sep- 
tember— 


‘Captain Johnstone throughout behaved ad- 
mirably, and did all that the rules of inter- 
national courtesy permitted. Nothing could 
induce Admiral Pierre to grant Mrs. Shaw an 
interview with her husband, from whom she 
had been two years separated, and of whose 
probable fate, or even the charges on which he 
was detained, she was ignorant. Admiral Pierre, 
in his despatch to his Government, speaks of 
the pain of having had to harden his heart 
against a lady’s entreaties. But he adopted an 
easy method of hardening his heart, for he 
would not even see her himself, and gave all 
his answers in writing and through his officers, 
keeping Mr. Shaw below, so as to prevent his 
being ever seen from the deck of the Dryad, or 
from the town by the aid of a glass.”’ 


Madagascar — 


The only fact upon which the Government 
could rely by way of defence was that 
Mr. Shaw obtained £1,000 from the 
French Government. The great ma- 
jority of the English people, however, 
did not look upon that sum as adequate 
compensation for a man who was im- 
prisoned unjustly, treated like one of 
the lower animals, and denied all access 
to his friends for two months. The craven 
conduct of the Government on the oc- 
casion to which he was referring would 
encourage foreign nations to go great 
lengths in future in their behaviour 
towards Englishmen. The insults to the 
British flag did not cease with the with- 
drawal of Admiral Pierre, and the move- 
ments of the British vessels had since 
been dogged by the French ships. A 
reliable witness, Captain Cameron, the 
Correspondent of Zhe Standard, whose 
brilliant description of the recent Soudan 
campaign was so well known, had 
stated— 

“ From the officers of the Euryalus and Dragon 
we had confirmation, and more, of all that has 
appeared in the Home Press regarding the in- 
sulting attitude of the French Fleet towards 
the British vessels. On more than one occasion 
the latter were threatened with active hostili- 
ties. Both sides went to quarters; the respec- 
tive crews stood by their guns, and thus faced 
each other, broadside to broadside. The Dryad 
and Dragon were, of course, greatly over- 
matched, and had arranged, should the French 
have opened fire, to slip their cables, and ram— 
the one the Flore, the other the Forfait—the 
two largest of the opposing ships. The insults 
did not cease with Admiral Pierre’s departure. 
This wanton display of unfriendliness has been 
reported home.”’ 


With regard to the Island of Madagas- 
car itself, it was worthy of remark that 
our trade with it amounted to £750,000 
a-year, and was steadily increasing. In 
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addition to this, it was very important 
to the Colony of Mauritius, which de- 
rived the greater part of its meat supply 
from the Island. Many of our fellow- 
subjects from Mauritius had made large 
investments of capital in Madagascar. 
As far as its physical features were con- 
cerned, it was one of the richest, as far 
as its soil was concerned, most fertile, 
and most promising countries in the 
world. The Correspondent of The Stan- 
dard newspaper, who had visited that 
Island, drew a remarkable picture of its 
soil and products. He said— 


“The virgin soil is rich and deep—on an 
average from 6 feet to 8 feet of the special loam 
required for the sugar-cane. The wealth of 
tropical growth displayed here cannot be 
matched all the world over, not even in the 
richest portions of India. The rivers are wide 
and navigable. Not only sugar, but tobacco, 
cloves, pepper, cinnamon, and all the spices can 
be grown in profusion. Palms of all the dif- 
ferent species, magnificent groves of mango 
trees, the coffee, indigo, and bread-fruit plants 
are to be seen, while the slender and graceful 
bamboo tones down, with its delicate green, the 
more flaunting colours of the robuster growths. 
There is no country in the world where live 
stock is so cheap as in Madagascar. Fine 
bullocks can be purchased for two or three dol- 
larseach. Cattle are cheap in Madagascar be- 
cause there are no droughts, and the zing 
grounds are practically inexhaustible. The 
jndiarubber trade is rapidly increasing. But 
the sugar plantations are the most promising 
gource of wealth.”’ 

Again, the same able observer, writing 
of the brisk trade between Madagascar 
and England, says— 

‘* Forty-one British vessels cleared from this 
port( Tamatave) alone during the past year. The 
consumption of Lancashire cotton prints and 


fancy cloths is steadily increasing. Hardware 
goods come almost entirely from Fngland.”’ 


The Malagasy people had largely adopted 
the Christian religion, and were far from 
being the barbarous race which some 
had described them. As a proof of the 
advance of the Malagasy people in civi- 
lization and Christianity, he would like 
to quote the evidence of a recent eye- 
witness who had visited the capital— 





“ Around us were numerous villages clustered 
on the hill slopes. There were no trees, only 
rolling veldt, like that peculiar to South Africa. 
But the villages were not mere collections of 
bamboo-built huts. Strong and substantially- 
built houses of brick they were, not lacking in 
pretensions to architectural design, and superior 
in comfort and appearance to those which many 
a villager in Britain and Ireland can boast of. 
And here, too, the townships had each its de- 
tached building, trim and neat, whose style and 
architecture at once indicated the other chapel. 
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There were, moreover, indications of missionary 
work in the land. As we through the 
streets we could hear the hum of children busy 
at their lessons, and singing sometimes the 
Morning Hymn, so well known in many an 
English school. ‘There could be no question 
that, so far as outward appearances went, the 
people of Tonerina had reached a high level 
of civilization. It was diffieult to imagine that 
this peaceful country, with its pretty cottages, 
its innumberable chapels, whose bells were then 
calling the people to worship, and its troops of 
white-robed men and women answering the 
summons, was the barbarous Madagascar of 
20 years ago.” 


Madagascar— 


He would particularly commend these 
interesting descriptions to the attention 
of hon. Members opposite who were at- 
tached to the Nonconformist Bodies. 
This good work had mainly been done 
by Methodist missionaries, and it was 
confessedly against these Wesleyan con- 
verts that the aggression of French 
fanatics and Chauvinists was now 
aimed. He hoped the Government 
would not admit the claims of France 
to supremacy in the Island. He dared 
say the Government would meet him 
by the statement that they had done 
the best to defend British interests in 
Madagascar, and to promote the inte- 
rests of the people of that Island. They 
would, probably, further say that any 
intervention on their part could only be 
satisfactorily carried out by active mili- 
tary operations, and by a display of 
force which might have involved them in 
a war with France. That might be their 
defence; but he would ask Ministers 
whether they had really done all in the 
power of a great country like England, 
with special interests and duties to main- 
tain, to protect the people of Mada- 
gascar from unjust attack? He would 
ask them if they had made those distinct 
and emphatic remonstrances with the 
French Government which, at all events, 
in his humble opinion, they ought to 
have made? He would further ask 
them whether, at that moment, they 
stood in a dignified position with regard 
to France, or the other Powers of the 
world? Whether they were less likely 
to have further advantage taken of 
them, and less likely to be pushed fur- 
ther down the hill of insult and injury, 
than if they had taken a bold line at 
first? It was but too evident that the 
tame acquiescence of the Government in 
those grievous affronts had brought this 
country a great deal nearer to active hos- 
tility with regard to other Powers, and 
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especially France. Such weakness must 
lead to still further insults and still more 
grievous affronts being offered to them. 
| Mr. Giapstoyez dissented.] He would 
repeat that that was so, in spite of the 
indignant gestures of the Prime Minis- 
ter. It was perfectly evident to the 
whole world that, so far from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government being on satisfac- 
tory terms with the French Republic, 
for whom they had sacrificed so much, 
they had now drifted into such antago- 
nism that even their own supporters in 
the Press warned them that they were 
drifting into war. The more they con- 
ceded, the more was demanded of them. 
They began by basing their policy on 
the French alliance ; but they had given 
way to France point after point. He 
was not going to discuss those points, 
and he only referred to them as links 
in a chain of which this Madagascar 
question formed one. The British Cabi- 
net allowed the French Government to 
deceive them in regard to Tunis, and 
they took pride in concealing the facts 
of the case from the House. In re 

to the Commercial Treaty, they had also 
been cajoled by France, and they had 
allowed themselves to be dragged into 
a political and military intervention in 
Egypt, with the result which the coun- 
try was now witnessing. The fatal 
and irretrievable position now occupied 
by Her Majesty’s Government was 
the consequence of the Joint Note; 
and, at this moment, the one Power 
which was thwarting, embarrassing, and 
opposing us in every way in regard to 
the Egyptian Question was the French 
Government, for whom they had sacri- 
ficed so much. His opinion was, that if 
they had taken a firm stand at first with 
regard to Madagascar and other ques- 
tions, so far from involving the country 
into war, they would have saved the 
people of Madagascar and their own 
credit. What course would Lord Palmer- 
ston have taken in a case like this? Lord 
Palmerston, having long been concerned 
in matters connected with the foreign 
policy of the country, was not approved 
of by the present Prime Minister. He 
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would remind the Prime Minister that 
Lord Palmerston was regarded by the 
right hon. Gentleman as the Prince 
of Jingoes, and on more than one occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman had 
deprecated the foreign policy of that 
statesman, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Is the hon. Mem- 
ber prepared to prove the charge he 
makes? 

Mr. ASHMEAD -BARTLETT ad- 
mitted that he had not the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman in his hand; 
but if the House would take it from 
him, he was perfectly prepared to prove, 
at the proper moment, that the Prime 
Minister, on more than one occasion, 
had deprecated the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston. The strained rela- 
tions between himself and Lord Palmer- 
ston prior to the Crimean War were 
notorious. But Lord Palmerston, al- 
though he always firmly maintained the 
honour and power and dignity of the 
country, never involved England in a 
single great war; whereas the indecision 
and weakness of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and the Cabinet of which he was a 
prominent Member, had caused the coun- 
try to drift into the Crimean War 

Mr. GLADSTONE: And Lord Pal- 
merston also. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: No; 
Lord Palmerston was not a Member of 
the Cabinet at that time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly; he 
was a Member. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
if he was wrong in that assertion, he 
regretted to have made it. He had 
forgotten for the moment that Lord 
Palmerston, after resigning his position 
in the Cabinet at the close of 1852, on 
account of differences with his Col- 
leagues, and especially with the right 
hon. Gentleman, afterwards had been 
persuaded to return. This was, at 
any rate, the fact, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Prime Minister 
was, at that time, a more prominent 
Member of the Cabinet than Lord 
Palmerston. [‘‘ No, no!”] If the Prime 
Minister objected to that statement he 
would withdraw it; but he was justi- 
fied in assuming, in view of the recent 
policy of the Premier, that it was more 

ikely that the present Prime Minister 
was the cause of the Crimean War—that 
was, of the weaknessand vacillation which 
led the Government to drift into that 
war—rather than Lord Palmerston. He 
believed that a policy of firmness and 
resolution was the best preservative 
against war. He believed that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
regard to Madagascar and in regard to 
other questions of difficulty into which 
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England had been drawn, had, as was 
too apparent at the present time, drawn 
upon this country the contempt of other 
nations. He used the word with the 
reatest reluctance. If, however, they 
judged the opinion of other countries, 
as other countries judged the opinion 
of this country at this moment—namely, 
from the expressed views of the public 
Press—then, from the almost unanimous 
expressions of opinion on the part of 
the public Press of other countries, hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
must be bound to admit that what he 
said was fully justified. He deeply re- 
gretted to find that the public Press of 
every nation on the Continent, at that 
moment, was crying shame on England 
and her present Ministry for the weak- 
ness and inconsistency of their policy. 
He knew that the Prime Minister said 
that the great majority of the Press upon 
the Continent were in the pay of the 
great financiers. That was a perfect myth. 
It was only the other day that the Prime 
Minister, while admitting the fact of this 
universal censure, said the reason why 
the Foreign Press was constantly con- 
demning his policy was that the wires 
were pulled by the great financiers. No 
doubt, the great financiers of Europe 
possessed considerable power; but he 
absolutely denied that the financiers of 
Europe, or any other body of men, had 
power to form a combination against 
Her Majesty’s Government that would 
extend from St. Petersburg to Rome and 
from Paris to Bucharest. In conclusion, 
he would apologize to the House for 
having taken up so much of its time. 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the hon. Member who had just 
addressed the House (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) had said, very truly, that there 
was on the Paper for consideration that 
evening some very important Business 
which hon. Members on his own side of 
the House were very anxious to reach, 
and, therefore, the hon. Member proposed 
to curtail the observations he would 
otherwise have addressed to the House. 
He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) hoped 
the House would not consider him dis- 
respectful if, animated with the same 
feeling, he were also to curtail the ob- 
servations he would otherwise have 
made, because he knew the great in- 
terest which the other Business excited 
in the minds of many hon. Members on 
his own side of the House. The hon, 
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Gentleman began by complaining of the 
action of the Government the other night 
in regard to this question, and of the 
manner in which the debate he then 
attempted to raise had terminated. He 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) absolutely 
denied that there was any cause of com- 
plaint against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the manner in which the de- 
bate terminated. It was only through 
him (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), per- 
sonally, that the hon. Member was able 
to speak at all, or that there was a 
House. [Mr. Asumeap-Bartierr: No, 
no!] It was quite true that the House 
was formed ; but, 20 minutes afterwards, 
it was not continued owing to the action 
of the Friends of the hon. Member 
himself, who left the House. He(Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) was in his place 
upon that Bench, and he was, at a criti- 
cal moment, joined by his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke). 
He was glad to find that the hon. Mem- 
ber had not favoured the House with a 
repetition of the statements he had made 
during the winter. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: What 
statements ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
He referred to the statements of the 
hon. Member during the winter, in con- 
nection with the Pritchard affair. The 
account which, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber gave of the history of the Pritchard 
affair was only on a par with the state- 
ment he had made just now in regard 
to the formation of the Aberdeen Minis- 
try. He hoped the House might not 
deduce from that fact that the hon. 
Member had altogether discontinued his 
historic researches. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: What 
were they ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
If the hon. Member would only exa- 
mine them, he would find that the state- 
ments he had made were altogether 
inaccurate, and he would also discover in 
the history of the different Governments 
who had ruled the country in the past 
that Lord Palmerston was a Member 
of the Government which began the 
Crimean War. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
what were the statements referred to by 
the noble Lord? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he referred to the statements of 
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the hon. Member in regard to an Ulti- 
matum, and to a large sum of money 
having been paid. Both statements 
were absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he rose to correct the statement of the 
noble Lord at once. He had never 
made any assertion, either in that House 
or elsewhere, in regard to an Ultimatum, 
or to a large sum of money having been 
paid. What he had said was that a de- 
mand for reparation was made by Sir 
Robert Peel, and that reparation was 
made fully, and without delay. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that that statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was inaccurate also, but not quite 
so inaccurate as the one he had read in 
the reports which appeared in the news- 
papers. The hon. i had directed 
his observations to three points, which 
he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) would 
very briefly touch. He had spoken of 
the attack of the French on Madagascar, 
and said he hoped that, on behalf of the 
Government, no attempt would be made 
to justify that attack, or to support 
the claims of France upon Madagascar. 
Now, he was not concerned in any way 
to enter into the merits of that dispute. 
Her Majesty’s Government naturally 
regretted that war should have been en- 
tered into between two friendly Powers, 
and the attitude which had necessarily 
been observed was one of strict and im- 
partial neutrality. He was not called 
upon at that moment to enter into the 
nature and history of the Treaties put 
forward by the French Government as 
a justification of their attack. He would 
do no more than express a hope that 
the French Government and the Go- 
vernment of Madagascar would soon 
find some method of composing their 
differences ; and he would repeat what 
was already in the Blue Books—that 
should an opportunity arise in which 
Her Majesty’s Government could use- 
fully offer their services for the arrange- 
ment of those differences, that oppor- 
tunity should not be lost. Then the 
hon. Member proceeded to speak in 
detail of the incidents which happened 
nine months ago at Madagascar, and 
which occasioned a great deal of feeling 
at the moment both in that House and 
in the country. He was quite sure that 
the House would feel that there was a 
time for all things, and that it was not 
wise or desirable, when a quarrel had 
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been happily arranged by the diplo- 
matic skill of the French Ambassador and 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to go back upon it now, and rake up 
the various incidents, and even to ex- 
aggerate those incidents, and run the 
risk of exciting ill-feeling, which it had 
been the object of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to allay. Perhaps the hon. 
Member would be glad that he should 
say 80; but he believed it very possible 
that, if Parliament had been sitting 
while those delicate negotiations be- 
tween Lord Granville and M. Wadding- 
ton were going on, and if it had been in 
his power to come down to the House 
three or four times a-week, and ask the 
most irritating Questions about the pro- 
gress of those negotiations, and to have 
pressed the Government to give incon- 
venient explanations which might have 
thwarted the progress of the negotia- 
tions, it was possible that the hon. 
Member might have succeeded in ex- 
citing such an amount of ill-feeling in 
France as would have rendered the 
friendly settlement of the question im- 
possible. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I did 
not do so. 

Lorpn EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the hon. Member had not done so 
because Parliament was not sitting ; but, 
as far as the hon. Member could do so, 
he did it, in going all over the country 
giving an inaccurate account of the 
matter. He (Lord Edmond Fitzmau- 
rice) had no doubt that, if the hon. 
Member could have done so in that 
House, he would have availed himself 
of every opportunity of doing it. For- 
tunately, through no merit of his own, 
the hon. Member was not able to do so, 
because Parliament was not sitting at the 
time. The hon. Member had stated 
that there was no expression of regret 
on the part of the French Government 
of any Find about Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I did 
not state that. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he had taken down the words of 
the hon. Member, and he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the facts 
of the case. On page 61 of the Blue 
Book, in a despatch of M. Challemel- 
Lacour to M. Waddington, written to 
be communicated to Earl Granville, 
there was a passage in which it was 
said that, whatever the facts might have 
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been, it was cértain that an innocent 
man, who was the subject of a Foreign 
Power, had been deprived of his liberty 
and unjustifiably detained under pain- 
ful circumstances. The despatch went 
on to say that the Government had 
therefore decided to offer a sum of 
25,000 francs, as an evidence of their 
wish to lighten the consequences to Mr. 
Shaw. The despatch added that Her 
Majesty’s Government would see, in this 
decision, a proof of the motives by 
which the French Government were ani- 
mated ; and he hoped they would be 
animated by the same spirit in securing 
the settlement of the difficulty. For a 
great nation like France frankly to come 
forward and state that the conduct of 
her Agents was not justified—for that 
was the phrase—was an expression of re- 
gret ; and would it have been desirable, 
or wise, or just, or dignified on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government to have 
insisted upon the use of stronger terms, 
when the negotiations on both sides 
were being conducted in a friendly and 
conciliatory spirit, having due regard to 
the mutual dignity of both countries ? 
That was the reason why the negotia- 
tions had been successful. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Very 
successful indeed ! 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the hon. Member had also dwelt 
on the insult to Consul Pakenham; but 
he had carefully avoided referring to 
the facts which were not known to the 
House when the question was raised 
last year. Now, on page 61 of the 
Blue Book, in a despatch of October 
29th, 1883, from Lord Granville to M. 
Waddington, Lord Granville said that 
Her Majesty’s Government had no de- 
sire, after the communications received 
from the French Government, to dwell 
upon the events which had occurred ; 
and he added that he had great pleasure 
in receiving a letter, which he annexed, 
from the French Ambassador, in refer- 
ence to Consul Pakenham, which showed 
that Admiral Pierre would not have car- 
ried out the order for the Consul’s ex- 
pulsion. That was most satisfactory, be- 
cause the course taken by Admiral Pierre 
was said at the time to be unjustifiable. 
He desired to speak in terms of respect 
of Admiral Pierre as a gallantsailor, who, 
having served his country well in many 
ways, was now dead. But as to the orders 
given in regard to Consul Pakenham, 
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those orders were felt to be unjustifiable, 
and the French Government had made 
that acknowledgment. He was glad to 
find, although at the last moment, that 
that fact had been recognized—that, con- 
sidering the painful circumstances in 
which Consul Pakenham, a dying man, 
was placed, the orders of the Admiral 
would not have been carried out. He 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) was also 
glad to have that opportunity of paying a 
tribute of respect to the memory of Con- 
sul Pakenham, who had served Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government faithfully for many 
years, who was a man of great knowledge, 
intimately acquainted with the Island of 
Madagascar, in which he had long lived, 
and who was so much respected by all 
the inhabitants, French as well as Eng- 
lish. Consul Pakenham was viewed 
with the highest respect, not only by 
the French Colony, but by traders and 
naval men who had occasion to visit the 
Colony from time to time; and there 
could be nothing more distasteful to the 
French in that part of the world than 
that any disrespect should be shown 
towards Consul Pakenham himself. The 
hon. Member had also dwelt upon the 
alleged insult to Commander Johnstone, 
and to the order he was supposed to 
have received to send the mails on board 
the French steamer, before placing 
them on board the packet. It was, no 
doubt, true that Captain Hay believed 
he was speaking accurately when he 
told Commander Johnstone that such 
an order had been issued; but it was 
quite evident that Captain Hay, al- 
though he believed that such an order 
had been issued, had misunderstood 
what the order was. The order was 
intended to apply to private letters 
going in by the ship of which Com- 
mander Johnstone was himself the cap- 
tain; but there was no intention what- 
ever on the part of the French Com- 
mander to extend the order for his 
examination to the official mail bags of 
the Government going out in Commander 
Johnstone’s own ship. He would not 
enter more fully into this matter, be- 
cause he felt quite sure that the common 
sense of the House and of the country 
would not sanction an attempt to go 
into the past and rake up all these old 
matters which had been settled some 
time ago, and settled with the happy 
result of re-establishing a good and 
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France. The hon. Member had also 
touched upon the trade of Madagascar. 
He congratulated the hon. Member 
upon not having used the figure of 
£2,000,000 in relation to the trade of 
that country, which he had so frequently 
used on other occasions. As a matter 
of fact, the hon. Member had always 
hitherto used the figure of £2,000,000 
in regard to that and several other sub- 
jects. The trade between England and 
Madagascar, and between this country 
and various other parts of the world, was 
always estimated by the hon. Member 
at £2,000,000. [Mr. Asumeav-Barrt- 
Lett: Never.] Now, he (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) believed that the trade of 
England was constantly increasing in all 
parts of the world; but he protested 
against the attempt of the hon. Mem- 
ber to introduce in regard to Madagascar 
the £2,000,000 which weighed so greatly 
upon his mind, and was as difficult to 
keep out of it as the head of King 
Charles, in the famous Memorial of Mr. 
Dick, mentioned by Mr. Dickens in 
David Copperfield. The hon. Member said 
the trade of Madagascar had been very 
much affected by the cowardly conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Of, 
course, when war was going on, trade 
necessarily suffered. The hon. Member 
chose to say that it was owing to the 
action of the Government, although he 
made no attempt to prove it; and he 
also chose to say that the devastation 
which had occurred in the Island, and 
of which he said there appeared a faithful 
account in Zhe Times, was the work of 
the French. Now, there was no proof of 
that at all. Some parts of the Island of 
Madagascar had been deserted, and it 
was much more likely, in such a case, 
that the Natives had gone down into the 
interior and devastated the rich planta- 
tions. So far as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were concerned, they could have but 
one wish. The Island of Madagascar had 
excited much interest in this country, on 
account of the progress the inhabitants 
had made in Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. They would only be too glad to 
seo the people of Madagascar restored 
to the position they occupied a short 
time ago, and they fully hoped and be- 
lieved that the magnanimity of the 
French Government would arouse itself, 
and that they would feel they were deal- 
ing ,with an important and interesting 
community—a community in no sense a 
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savage community, but enjoying, to a 
large extent, the advantages of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. If any opportu- 
nity occurred such as occurred about a 
year ago, when, unfortunately, they 
were refused, that would enable Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to use their friendly 
offices in order to bring about that con- 
dition of things which all desired to see 
restored, the House and the country 
might rest assured that the opportunity 
would not be lost. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he wished to correct two statements 
which the noble Lord had made with 
regard to himself. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member desire to make a personal ex- 
planation ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT replied 
in the affirmative. He had never used 
any other figure in regard to the trade 
of Madagascar than £750,000. Nor had 
he said, in his speech, that no apology 
was made by the French Government in 
connection with the case of Mr. Shaw. 
His words were that no apology was 
offered for the insults of the Commanders 
and others, except in the case of Mr. 
Shaw. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 107 ; Noes 
55: Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 82.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL [Lords].—[Bi1 120.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 29th April. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Clause 3, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” —( Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. KENNY said, that an objection 
had been raised to the clause, on the 
ground that it did not sufficiently define 
the powers of the President of the 
Council. It gave the Privy Council 
certain powers, and said that the Privy 
Council might, if they thought fit, exer- 
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cise them. Now, the Committee knew 
very well that when powers were given 
to the Privy Council, and it was left to 
their discretion to exercise them or not, 
the Privy Council, as a rule, did not 
exercise them. This clause would apply 
to the importation of three-fourths of 
the cattle which came into this country 
from other countries, although the other 
portion might be prohibited. It would 
mainly affect store cattle brought from 
the different States of the American 
Union to England, and it had been 
already explained that the cattle of all 
the States bordering on the Atlantic, 
so far as America was concerned, were 
practically affected with disease. That 
being so, it was not sufficiently clear 
that the disease might not be imported 
into England, and sent to Ireland and 
other countries, in consequence of im- 
porting diseased cattle from the Western 
States. He did not wish to protest 
against the clause at any length, and he 
had no doubt that it would be carried ; 
but, at the same time, he begged to give 
Notice that on the Report he intended 
to move, in line |, page 2, that the word 
‘‘may’’ be expunged, and the words 
‘shall in certain respects” be sub- 
stituted. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he entertained a 
strong objection to the clause, and he 
thought if the Bill was to be passed at 
all this clause should be omitted from it. 
If the Privy Council were to be allowed 
to admit store cattle, he thought it 
would be altogether impossible to obtain 
adequate information as to the state 
of disease in the countries from which 
cattle were allowed to be exported. At 
any rate, he thought it would be difficult 
to obtain information of a thoroughly 
reliable nature. They had an illustra- 
tion of that the other day, with regard 
to a cargo of cattle from Canada. The 
cattle were really diseased when landed ; 
they were kept for a few days in a 
field; and four or five days afterwards, 
a very large number of them were found 
to be suffering from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. He thought it was undesirable to 
allow cattle, purchased for store pur- 
poses, to be brought into the country at 
all, except when they came from locali- 
ties that were wholly free from disease. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he might 
be allowed to express a hope that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hereford 


(Mr. Duckham) and hon. Members from 
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Ireland would allow this clause to stand 
part of the Bill. For his own part, he 
would prefer to see it expunged alto- 
gether rather than introduced into the 
Bill, because he believed that it might 
have a somewhat dangerous effect. But, 
on the other hand, he did not believe 
that any large amount of store stock 
would come into the country if they were 
subjected to a lengthened quarantine. 
It was just within the bounds of possi- 
bility that some of the best shorthorns 
would come from the healthy States of 
America ; and his hon. Friend.the Mem- 
ber for the County of Hereford might 
desire to have some breeding animals 
from those regions. He would, there- 
fore, not oppose the clause. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Clauses 4 to 6, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he rose 
to move the insertion of the following 
new clause :— 

(Slaughter of animals affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease.) 

‘‘ When, at any time after the lapse of a 
period of sixty days, during which no case of 
foot-and-mouth disease has been reported to the 
Privy Council (of which the Privy Council 
shall give due notice), every local authority shall 
slaughter all animals affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease whenever the disease appears 
within its district, and, if the local authority 
thinks fit, also animals which have been in con- 
tact with others affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease. The compensation for animals slaugh- 
tered shall be as follows :—(a.) Where the 
animal slaughtered was affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease, the compensation shall be four- 
fifths of its value immediately before it became 
affected, but so that the compensation do not in 
any such case exceed thirty pounds; (b.) In 
every other case the compensation shall be the 
value of the animal immediately before it was 
slaughtered, but so that the compensation do 
not in any case exceed forty pounds.” 

His object was to prevent the spread of 
disease. Judging from the action of the 
majority of the House, it might be sup- 
posed that the existence of disease in 
this country was dependent on its con- 
tinued introduction from abroad. Such, 
however, was not the fact. Foot-and- 
mouth disease was, no doubt, originally 
imported from abroad ; but it travelled 
very rapidly over the country, and had 
existed for the last three years, although 
it could not be said that any disease had 
been imported in the last 12 months. 
It, therefore, seemed to him that they 
ought to adopt some more stringent 
measure than now existed for the exter- 
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mination of the disease now prevalent 
in the country. His own opinion was, 
that it was quite as important to do that 
as to make more stringent regulations 
to prevent the introduction of disease 
from abroad. He wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, when he pro- 
posed to deal with the disease which 
still remained in the country, and whe- 
ther no more stringent measures were 
to be taken than those which had existed 
during the last three years? If nothing 
were done, there was every reason to 
apprehend that disease would continue 
in the country, and that it would 
extend from time to time, and overrun 
the country. In that view, an attempt 
to frame regulations for the extermina- 
tion of disease in the country was even 
more important than more stringent 
measures against the introduction of dis- 
ease from abroad. The regulations of 
the Privy Council during the last 12 
months had been very effectual, and 
they could not hope for greater security 
against the importation of disease from 
abroad than had been enjoyed during 
that period. But the policy which, it 
seemed to him, ought to be adopted 
with foot-and-mouth disease, in the case 
of a new outbreak, was the imme- 
diate slaughter of all animals found 
affected. The Returns which had been 
lately laid before the House showed 
that, on the average, every outbreak of 
disease affected about 10 animals; and, 
therefore, a provision of this kind would 
only involve, in the event of an out- 
break, the slaughter of about 10 ani- 
mals, at a cost of about £50. There was 
no doubt whatever that, if the animals 
affected were dealt with the moment dis- 
ease was manifested, it would be far more 
economical, and give farmers much 
greater security and freedom in dealing 
with their cattle, and in a very short time 
they would hear very little of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Under the present 
system, disease was allowed to spread 
throughout the country, and then, when 
it was generally prevalent, regulations 
of a general character were issued, and 
proved of comparatively little use. The 
policy to be adopted, according to his 
view, was to deal very stringently with 
the district in which the disease broke 
out by slaughtering the animals affected, 
and taking care not to allow the affected 
area to spread. That policy had been 
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carried out in Scotland with the best 
results; and although disease had fre- 
quently been introduced into Scotland, 
care had been taken that it should not 
be allowed to extend. This was due in 
a great measure to the action of the 
local authorities ; and he could not help 
thinking that if the same energetic mea- 
sures had been taken elsewhere, similar 
beneficial results would have followed. 
A great deal of energy had been ex- 
pended in urging the prohibition of the 
importation of foreign cattle; but the 
effect would be to give farmers through- 
out the country a false security. He 
was afraid that the same feeling of 
false security would be engendered by 
the passing of the present Bill. He 
was strongly of opinion that the best in- 
terests of the farmers would be con- 
sulted, and the healthiness of the cattle 
secured, not only by slaughtering dis- 
eased animals at the port of debarka- 
tion, but by slaughtering them through- 
out the country. At the present mo- 
ment it was estimated that there were 
some 500 diseased animals in England, 
and these were so many centres for the 
dissemination of disease. Surely, there 
was far greater risk of disease being 
spread from those 500 centres than there 
could be by the importation of animals 
under stringent regulations at the port 
of debarkation. With a view of testing 
the feeling of the House upon the ques- 
tion, he had placed upon the Paper a 
new clause, which he now begged to 
move. His object in moving it was to 
give the Privy Council power to take 
energetic measures, and to urge upon 
local authorities the expediency and 
necessity of stamping out the disease 
when it existed within narrow limits. 
He believed this would be by far the 
most economical course, and would free 
the trade from the stringent regulations 
which the existence of disease necessi- 
tated. He begged to move the clause 
which stood on the Paper in his name. 

Clause (Slaughter of animals affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease),—( Mr. J. 
W. Barclay,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. DODSON said, it was necessary 
that he should say a word or two in re- 
gard to the clause proposed by his hon. 
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Friend the Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay). He hoped his 
hon. Friend would not think him want- 
ing in courtesy if he refrained from fol- 
lowing him into his arguments upon the 
subject. He desired simply to point out 
that, under the Act as it stood, the 
Privy Council had power to order 
slaughter and compensation in the case 
of foot-and-mouth disease, and they had 
lately passed an Order by which the 
local authorities themselves might, on 
application, obtain power to slaughter 
and to compensate. He did not wish 
to say more upon the subject than that 
he fully recognized the efficient man- 
ner in which many of the counties in 
England, and most of the counties in 
Scotland, although not all of them, had 
exercised the powers entrusted to them 
by the isolation of disease and by strictly 
carrying out regulations for keeping 
down foot-and-mouth disease, and, in 
some cases, by slaughter. But what he 
wished to call the attention of his hon. 
Friend to was this. This was a Bill 
which dealt with foreign cattle only, 
and he thought it would be very unfor- 
tunate if they should open any door 
which would raise the vexed question of 
the laws and regulations affecting cattle 
at home. Such a step would give rise 
at once to great difference of opinion; 
and if they were to embark in such a 
discussion, he really did not know when 
they would get out of it. Therefore, 
with no want of respect towards his 
hon. Friend, he did not propose to follow 
his argument in favour of the clause; 
but he ventured to appeal to him not to 
press it, or the other clauses of which he 
had given Notice dealing with domestic 
regulations. 

Mr. KENNY said, he should like to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in reference to the recent 
Order of the Privy Council. 

Mr. DODSON said, they had not yet 
come to that matter. The present 
Bill did not apply to domestic regula- 
tions, but simply to the importation of 
foreign animals. When they reached 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
he should be prepared to accept it. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster to 
say that the Privy Council had, at pre- 
sent, power to order the slaughter of 
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animals suffering from foot-and-mouth 
disease, and to compensate the owners. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would tell 
the Committee that the Privy Council 
had the courage of their opinions, and 
would order the slaughter of diseased 
animals when the disease got within 
narrow limits, he should be quite satis- 
fied. But he certainly thought they 
ought to have some authoritative decla- 
ration from the Head of the Agricultural 
Department as to what was to be the 
policy of the Privy Council in respect of 
animals suffering from disease. If the 
Privy Council would only come to some 
resolution as to what was the most eco- 
nomical course to adopt, and would give 
a definite Order, instead of vesting a 
discretionary power in the local autho- 
rities, he thought they would arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
which now surrounded the question. 
He believed that if disease was allowed 
to go on smouldering in various dis- 
tricts in England, there would be every 
reason to fear that it would again 
break out and extend its ravages. Ac- 
cording to his view, there was quite as 
much necessity for improving the in- 
ternal regulations as there was for deal- 
ing with foreign importation; and he 
thought if the Privy Council had im- 
posed regulations in a more stringent 
manner than they had done, they would 
not have had all this trouble and diffi- 
culty with regard to the importation of 
foreign animals. 

Dr. FARQU HARSON said, he thought 
that it was quite impossible to stamp out 
this disease simply by the prohibition of 
importation, because the disease had now 
become thoroughly established in this 
country, and was endemic. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
There was abundant evidence to show 
that it was quite possible for the disease 
to spring up spontaneously in their 
midst. [‘‘No, no!” ] It was, there- 
fore, requisite to have this power of 
slaughter, as it was impossible to stamp 
out the disease by regulations imposed 
from time to time. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had exercised a 
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justified, and more than justified, in the 
appeal he had made to the right hon. 
Gentleman, as the Head of the Agri- 
cultural Department, to exercise more 
energy in future in using the powers of 
slaughter which the Privy Council pos- 
sessed when foot-and-mouth disease was 
reduced to narrow limits throughout the 
country, or whenever it might break out 
in any particular district. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) himself had frequently advo- 
cated this method of dealing with foot- 
and-mouth disease when it broke out; 
but he would not, under any circum- 
stances, have supported the clause of the 
hon. Member in its present form, be- 
cause, although it proposed that com- 
pensation should be given, yet that com- 
pensation was, in all cases, limited to 
such a comparatively small sum, that he 
need hardly point out to the Committee, 
in the case of a valuable herd of short- 
horns, if the clause were to be enforced, 
the loss inflicted upon owners would be 
ruinous. Under the circumstances, he 
hoped the hon. Member would accede to 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
with the understanding that, in future, 
the Privy Council would exercise their 
powers in regard to slaughter more 
stringently than they had hitherto done. 
Mr. DUCKHAM said, he was sur- 
prised at the remarks which had been 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay). 
His hon. Friend appeared to forget alto- 

| gether that Scotland had hitherto been 
an isolated country. His hon. Friend 
took great credit to Scotland for stamp- 
ing out disease ; but he (Mr. Duckham) 
| would tell his hon. Friend that if Scot- 
|land had been as open to disease as 
England, the farmers of that country 
would have suffered quite as severely as 
'the English farmers had done. The 
| herds of England had been open to in- 
| fection from Ireland, Scotland, and 
| foreign countries; but not so Scotland. 
| His hon. Friend the Member for West 
_ Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) seemed 
' to consider that the disease had become 
acclimatized, and that it sprung up 
'spontaneously. That was altogether 
contrary to the facts of the case. Every 
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stated, in appealing to the hon. Member | been free from disease. Ireland had 
opposite (Mr. J. W. Barclay) not to| suffered for many years from it; but 
press his Amendment on that occasion. it had been altogether free until the 
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and remained free until the disease was 
taken over last February 12 months. 
His (Mr. Duckham’s) own county had 
been free for six years, with the excep- 
tion of a few traceable outbreaks, and 
yet no county had suffered more than it 
haddoneformerly. Every timethedisease 
was introduced the herds were isolated, 
a strict cordon established, and the disease 
had not spread. In other cvunties in 
England it had been dealt with in the 
same manner; and it was monstrous to 
endeavour to persuade the House, and 
to send it forth to the world, that foot- 
and-mouth disease sprung spontaneously 
from the soil of this country. Such an 
assertion was not borne out by the facts 
of the case. As regarded slaughter, it 
might be very well for the hon. Member, 
who had possibly nothing more on his 
farm than animalsof the ordinary market 
value; but when they came to deal with 
valuable animals for breeding purposes, 
such as the shorthorns alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), or as in his (Mr. Duckham’s) 
county, Herefordshire, when there were 
many farmers who had any valuable 
herds of Herefords who would strongly 
object to the slaughter of their herds. 
It was, therefore, necessary that there 
should be a discretionary power in the 
hands of the Privy Council. He quite 
agreed with his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
that it would be better to confine the 
present Bill to the importation of foreign 
animals, and let them have improved 
regulations, if necessary, for their in- 
ternal arrangements quite independent 
of the present Bill. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he was 
very glad, indeed, to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster say that the Privy Council 
had ample powers for stamping out the 
disease if it should be again imported. 
He did trust that, if they succeeded in 
getting rid of the present long-continued 
outbreak, and the country became en- 
tirely freed from disease, if from an 
accident, after the passing of this Bill, 
it should be again introduced, the Privy 
Council would exercise their powers of 
slaughter with more promptitude than 
they did in 1880. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
only a word or two to say in reference 
to the statement of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hereford (Mr. Duckham). 
His hon. Friend seemed to think that 
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the action of the local authorities had 
| very little effect in preventing the spread 
‘of disease. Now, there had been in 
| Forfarshire 80 outbreaks during the last 
eight or nine months, but, thanks to 
the local authority, the disease had not 
spread; and if local authorities had 
dealt with outbreaks as energetically as 
the local authority of Forfarshire had, he 
thought they would have been equally 
successful. He would remind his hon. 
Friend that valuable breeding animals 
were not exclusively owned by English 
farmers. There was, proportionately, a 
larger breeding stock in Scotland. He 
had made this appeal to the House on 
behalf of the purchasers of store cattle, 
who, at the present time, were put to 
very great straits to procure feeding 
stock. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tue CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member (Mr. J. W. Barclay) proposed 
to proceed with the other clauses which 
stood in his name upon the Paper? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, in rising to 
move the following new clause :— 


Local authorities in counties in England. 


(Alteration of the local authority for counties in 
England.) 

“So much of the Second Schedule of ‘ The 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878,’ as 
defines the local authorities in counties, except 
within the Metropolis, is hereby repealed, and, 
instead thereof, the persons appointed by this 
section shall be such local authority. 


**(1.) The justices of the peace in every 
county shall meet and nominate not fewer than 
four, or more than fifteen, of their number to 
act on the county board for the purposes of this 
Act, and shall intimate to the lord lieutenant of 
the county and the chairman of quarter sessions 
the number and names of the persons so ap- 
pointed. 

**(2.) The clerk of the peace in each county 
shall call a meeting of the occupiers of agricul- 
tural subjects in the county valued in the valua- 
tion roll in force for the time at one hundred 
pounds and upwards. The meeting shall be 
called by advertisement in one or more news- 
papers circulating in the county for the same 
day as, or for a day not later than eight days 
after, the meeting of the justices, The adver- 


Y | tisement shall specify the time and place of 


such meeting, and the clerk of the peace shall 
be clerk to such meeting. The meeting shall 
nominate from among such occupiers a number 
of persons equal to those nominated by the 
justice of the peace, and the meeting shall also 
name a convener, who shall intimate the names 
of the persons so nominated to the chairman of 
quarter sessions, and shall have power to call 
similar meetings by such advertisement when 
occasion shall require. In the event of such 
| election not being intimated to the chairman of 
| quarter sessions within fifteen days from the 
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date of such meeting, it shall be lawful to the 
lord lieutenant to nominate from among such 
occupiers such number of persons, and intimate 
the same to the chairman of quarter sessions. 
‘*(3.) A local authority may, if they think 
fit, determine that a certain number of their 
members, not exceeding one-third thereof, shall 
retire periodically, at intervals of not less than | 
three years, the members so retiring being re- | 
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the hon. Member (Mr. J. W. Barclay), 
although, no doubt, admirably adapted 
to the situation in Scotland, was not 
adapted to the circumstances of the 


|English counties. Moreover, some of 


the powers proposed in the clause were 
already existent. 





eligible ; and the local authority may lay down | _Mr. HASTINGS said, he must enter 
such rules as they think fit to regulate the time | his protest against this attempt to sweep 
and manner of such retirement. {away the local authorities in English 


““(4,) Vacancies from time to time happening | counties. It seemed to be thought that 
by retirement, death, resignation, or otherwise, 


} . 
among the members of the local authority shall | there were no representatives of the 
be filled up by the authority, and in the manner | tenant farmers on the present Local 
by and in which the members vacating office | Board; but he (Mr. Hastings) was in a 
were respectively nominated. position to give that the most complete 


“«(5.) The persons nominated as in this section © 4° * iG 
provided, and the lord lieutenant of the county, contradiction. He was himself Chair 


and the chairman of quarter sessions, for the | ™@D of one Board, one-half of which was 
time being shall constitute the local authority. | composed of tenant farmers ; they were 
“(6.) As far as not otherwise provided by | nominated by the Council of the Cham- 


this Aet, such local authority shall have all the | : on tn. 
powers conferred on the local authority by this psa . Agri yew wir try er 3 a 
Act, and shall have power to elect a chairman, Tests m enc acquaintec wi e 


specify a quorum, and make all regulations breeding of stock. He knew the case 
necessary for carrying the purposes of this Act | was the same in Herefordshire, and, he 
into effect. believed, in Norfolk; and he thought 


““(7.) The chairman of the local authority, | 1; . . 
and in default of him the chairman of quarter his hon. Friend near him, who could 


sessions, and in default of him any three mem- | Speak with some authority on the point, 
bers of the local authority, may at any time call | would agree that the occupiers were in a 
a meeting of the local authority to be held at | majority, and that they were elected by 
ok tome pa ag as he dic they msy rao | the Board of Guardians throughout the 
} oe ray agers aad adjourn as they from | -ountry. He was, therefore, at a loss 

; |to understand what could be the mean- 





said, it was adapted from the constitu- 
tion of the local authorities in Scotland, 
who had so successfully dealt with cattle 





ing of the insinuation that the tenant 
farmers were entirely unrepresented. 
He gave every credit to the Scotch 











disease. The same success had attended | authorities for the admirable way in 
the action of the local authority in| which they had administered the law, 
some of the counties in England ; but | although he was bound to say that hon. 
there were some counties in which | Gentlemen from Scotland would do much 
the same result had not been obtained, better by attending to Scotch Business, 
through the same energetic steps not|than by endeavouring to administer 
having been taken. He believed the! English affairs. 
clauses he had put down in connection’ Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
with this subject were adapted to the wished to point out, in justice to the 
situation in England; and he was pre-| hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
pared to move them, in the hope that) Barclay), that the hon. Gentleman, in 
they would receive the support of those | matters of this kind, knew as much or 
hon. Gentlemen who were supposed to more of what were the practices in some 
represent the English farmers in that English counties than the hon. Member 
House. He begged to move the insertion | who had just spoken. In many counties, 
of the clause. especially in the North of England, Ma- 
Clause (Alteration of the local au- | gistrates kept entirely in their own hands 
thority for counties in England),—(Mr. | the administration of the Acts, much to 
J. W. Barclay,)\—brought up, and read the dissatisfaction of the farmers. It was 
the first time. in consequence of representations made 
Mellon whi and Qacetitia nice’, | ™ him byinfluential farmers, that his hon. 
“That the Clans ba wend P i “a Friend had been induced to place these 
time.” , Amendments on the Paper. 
: Mr. DUCKHAM said, he thought it 
Mr. DODSON said, he could not very desirable that a change should 
agree to the introduction of the clause take place in the constitution of local 
into the Bill. The system described by authorities, a very small proportion of 
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whom took any interest in agricul- 
tural affairs. In his opinion, the local 
authorities for boroughs should act, in 
this matter, in consonance with the 
county local authorities. In proof of 
the necessity for that assimilation, he 
would mention that, a short time ago, 
the local authority of his county re- 
fused to grant a licence for some cattle 
to be brought into the county from Lan- 
cashire. The person concerned then 
went to the Town Clerk of the City of 
Hereford, who, not knowing that the 
county authority had refused the ap- 
plication, gave~-him the licence, which 
was signed by the Mayor and an- 
other magistrate. The consequence was, 
that a lot of diseased calves were 
brought into the county, and about 90 
animals became infected. That he con- 
sidered to be a strong argument in 
favour of such a clause as that proposed 
by the hon. Member for Forfarshire. 
Mr. SEXTON said, he had no in- 
terest in the question as between Eng- 
land and Scotland ; but, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, he protested against the venomous 
attack made by the hon. Member for 
East Worcestershire (Mr. Hastings) 
upon the hon. Member who had moved 
the second reading of the clause before 
the Committee (Mr. J. W. Barclay). 
That hon. Member was condemned, be- 
cause, being a Scotchman, he had 
brought forward an Amendment with 
the object of benefiting Englishmen— 
a strange comment upon the principle 
laid down to Members on that side of 
the House, that this was an United 
Kingdom, and that England, Scotland, 
and Ireland were mutually concerned 
with the welfare of the Three Kingdoms. 
The action of the hon. Member for For- 
farshire had, in his opinion, been fully 
justified in the few remarks of the 
on. Member for Bedford (Mr. James 
Howard). It appeared to him that, in 
some counties in England, the affairs of 
the localities were conducted entirely by 
the magistrates, and that the farmers 
had no representation whatever; and he 
held that the control of the affairs of 
the farmers by a body of persons nomi- 
nated by the Orown was a state of affairs 
grievous in itself, and which ought not 
to be allowed to continue. The hon. 
Member for Forfarshire had, as a 
Scotchman, in his opinion, asgood a right 
to interfere in English affairs as English- 
men had to interfere in the affairs of 


Mr. Duckham 
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Ireland ; and if he went to a Division, 
he should be glad to vote with him. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
been asked by a number of English 
farmers to bring the subject before the 
Committee, and, having done so, he 
begged to withdraw the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, in moving the 
insertion of the following clause :— 
Joint Committees of local authorities. 
(Local Authorities may unite.) 


“ Two or more local authorities may agree to 
appoint a joint committee or joint committees, 
and the provisions of the Sixth Schedule of 
‘The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878,’ 
shall have effect with respect to such joint 
committee or joint committees,” 
said, he would appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster to accept the clause. It 
would be found that a great many com- 
plaints were made with regard to con- 
flicting orders and regulations of local 
authorities within a small area, and it 
was thought desirable that those regu- 
lations should be consolidated. There 
were, no doubt, difficulties in the way 
of consolidating local authorities in this 
Bill; but he thought that, if powers 
were given for local authorities to agree, 
it would be of great advantage. There 
were cases where two or three counties 
might combine and allow cattle within 
their combined area to be moved without 
any restriction whatever; and it was 
proposed by his clause, to allow the 
appointment of a joint committee, which 
could frame regulations for the com- 
bined district. He begged to move the 
insertion of the clause. 


Clause (Local authorities may unite), 
—(HMr. J. W. Barclay,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


(Animals) Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this Clause be read a second 
time.”’ : 


Mr. DODSON said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member that, in many 
cases, it would be of great advantage if 
the regulations of the local authorities 
could be consolidated ; but the question 
was a large one, and it would require 
much consideration before it could be 
dealt with. Under the circumstances, 
he was unable to accept the clause of 
his hon. Friend. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved the 
insertion of the following clause :— 
(Additional power to Privy Council.) 
“ In addition to the powers conferred on the | 
Privy Council by ‘The Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1878,’ the Privy Council may 
make such orders as they think fit for prohibit- 
ing the conveyance of animals, by any vessel, | 
to or from any port in the United Kingdon, | 
for such time as they may consider expedient.”’ 
Clause (Additional power to Privy 
Council,)— (Mr. J. W. Barclay,)—| 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made; and Question proposed, | 
“That the Clause be read a second} 
time.” | 

Mr. DODSON said, he was prepared | 
to accept the clause. | 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he} 
could not help expressing surprise that 
the clause should be accepted by the 
Government ; because he had distinctly 
understood that the operation of the Act 
would be limited to foreign cattle. He 
objected to the substitution of a hard-and- 
fast rule for those Orders in Council, 
under which they had the initiative 
power of stopping cattle coming from 
Ireland, when there was reason to be- 
lieve they were in a diseased state. 
Without wishing to put any blame on 
the Privy Council, he was bound to say 
that they could not be got to work quick 
enough to answer the end desired, so | 
far as his part of the country was con- 
cerned. When a district of Ireland was 
infected with disease some days elapsed | 
before they heard of it, and further time | 
was necessary to ascertain the truth, and 
then some weeks passed before an Order 
stopping the transit of cattle from Ire- 
land could be put in force, by which time 
the whole of the North of England might 
be influenced by the disease. As early 
as last November the Privy Council, 
acting under very strong pressure, put 
upon them by the Lord Lieutenant of | 
Ireland, who had, no doubt, a strong | 
pressure put upon him, issued a letter to 
the local authorities, the object of which 
was nothing else than to urge upon them 
to withdraw their restrictions. The 
letter was taken into consideration, the | 
authorities in the County of North-| 
umberland gave way, and accepted | 
some cattle which had passed through | 
places where there was disease, and 
three weeks afterwards they received a 
letter from the Privy Council to say that | 
they had acted contrary to their instruc- | 
tions. The truth was that in the part 
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of England which he had the honour to 


represent they were more desirous of 


keeping their cattle free from disease 


than they were to have Irish cattle 
brought in. At present they were 
working harmoniously with the Irish 


| authorities. It was shown that the ports 


of Belfast, Londonderry, and Dublin 
were in a most satisfactory condition, 
and that every effort was made there to 
carry out the Act; but they found, not- 


| withstanding that, unless they exercised 


their own supervision, they were not 
safe from disease. Under the circum- 
stances, he was opposed to the clause of 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. 
W. Barclay). 

Mr. KENNY said, he failed to per- 
ceive the relevancy of the remarks of 
the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Percy Wyndham) to the 
clause before the Committee. As he 
(Mr. Kenny) understood the clause, it 
proposed to give power to the Privy 
Council to put certain ships in quaran- 
tine, the effect of which would be to pre- 
vent healthy cattle from abroad be- 
coming infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease on board ship. It was well 
known that animals which, when em- 
barked, were in a perfectly healthy 
condition, had been found to be diseased 
on disembarkation. There were strong 
reasons for this power being given to 


the Privy Council, the disease being of 


avery insidious character, and the pro- 
cess of infection being but imperfectly 
understood. It had been stated, at 
the Chicago Convention, that on two 
occasions foot-and-mouth disease had 
been imported into America by cattle 
which had contracted the disease on 
board ship. It was also said that cattle 
brought from Ireland, and landed at 
Bristol, were infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease; but there was evidence 
to prove that at the time these cattle 
left Ireland they were sound, so that it 
was obvious that bad, insanitary vessels 
were used for the conveyance of animals 
from Ireland. The Amendment in the 


| name of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 


the Member for Galway County (Colonel 
Nolan) had for its object the complete 
and thorough disinfection of these 
vessels in order, in the first place, to 
save the Irish cattle raisers from the im- 
putation of sending over diseased ani- 
mals to England, and, at the same time, 
to save English farmers from the con- 
sequences of receiving infected cattle. 


258 
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He failed to see that the objection of 
the hon. Member for West Cumberland 


(Mr. P. Wyndham) was a real objection: 


to the clause; and he should like to see 
the clause of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway accepted in place 
of the one under notice, because it 
appeared to him (Mr. Kenny) to make 
the matter more plain. The clause in 
the name of the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) was not 
correctly worded, and he would point 
out the exception he took to it. In the 
first place, the hon. Member’s clause 
said that the Privy Council might 
make such Orders as they thought 
fit for prohibiting the conveyance by 
any vessel, to or from any port in 
the United Kingdom, for such time 
as they might consider expedient. He 
(Mr. Kenny) thought the time should 
be defined, in such a manner, for 
instance, as was proposed by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Galway — namely, that the 
limit should be three months. The hon. 
Member for Forfarshire, moreover, did 
not make it clear that this clause re- 
ferred more to animals than to vessels 
—there was a doubt as to whether its 
main application was to vessels or ani- 
mals ; therefore, it would be advisable to 
recast the clause, for the purpose of 
making it more clear. Then, as to the 
definition of the ‘‘ Privy Council,” he 
would like to know whether it would 
mean the Privy Council in Ireland, as 
well as in England, or only the English 
Privy Council? If the clause were 
rendered more clear in these respects, 
he should give it a very warm support. 

Mr. DODSON said, that the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Kenny) correctly comprehended the 
clause, as he (Mr. Dodson) understood 
it. The clause would give power to the 
Privy Council which it did not at pre- 
sent possess, power to order a ship to 
suspend the conveyance of animals, in 
order to secure freedom from infection. 
Incidentally, this clause embraced all 
the ground covered by the clause of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan). It was in 
the power of the Privy Council to sus- 
pend the conveyance of animals by any 
vessel in any part of the United King- 
dom. The clause would apply to the 
Trish Privy Council under the 5th sec- 
tion of the Bill, which rendered the 


Mr. Kenny 
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measure applicable, mutatis mutandis, to 
Ireland. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, there was 
one single word required in the clause 
to make its meaning absolutely clear. 
It should run, ‘ prohibiting the convey- 
ance of animals by any specified vessel.” 
If that word ‘specified’ were put in, 
it would have the effect of making clear 
the intention of the clause, and of pre- 
venting the possibility of any dispute as 
to the phraseology. He begged to move 
the insertion of the word ‘ specified.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 8, after 
the word ‘‘any,” to insert the word 
‘* specified.” —( Mr. R. H. Paget.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ specified ’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, be read a second time,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS, who 
had given Notice to move the insertion 
of the following Clause :— 

(Act not to apply to Deptford Market.) 

** This Act shall not apply to Deptford Cattle 
Market, or to the importation of cattle thereto,” 
said, he did not intend to take up the 
time of the Committee for more than a 
few minutes; but he wished to say that 
when he put the Notice on the Paper 
the measure was essentially a prohibi- 
tive one. Now, however, owing to the 
modifications which had been introduced 
by the Government, the necessity for his 
moving the clause had been obviated. 


The constituency he represented was in- 


terested in the largest cattle market in 
the country, where every possible pre- 
caution was taken to prevent the im- 
portation and spread of cattle disease. 
Probably, hou. Members were not aware 
of the enormous extent of the importa- 
tions into Deptford Market. From 
statistics with which he had been fur- 
nished, it appeared that from July, 1883, 
to December of the same year, 402,900 
animals had been imported there; and 
of these the only animals affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease were eight sheep. 
From January to April, 1884, 246,000 
animals had been imported, not one of 
which was infected with the disease; so 
that out of a total of 648,900 animals 
brought into Deptford from July, 1883, 
to April, 1884, only eight sheep had 
been affected with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. He did not wish to give any’ fur- 


ther statistics on this subject, and only 
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desired to point out that, so far as Dept- 

ford Market was concerned, everything 

that possibly could be done was done to 
revent the spread of infection. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
hon. Member for Greenwich had shown 
a noble devotion to the interests of his 
constituents; but the Committee could 
not go all round the cattle markets of 
the United Kingdom. He hoped the 
hon. Member would not move his 
Amendment. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I do 
not propose to move it. 

Mr. KENNY said, he wished to move 
the second reading of a new clause as fol- 
lows :— 


(Cattle brought from Ireland.) 


“On and after the passing of this Act, no 
local authority in Great Britain shall prohibit 
the landing, or stop in transit, healthy cattle 
brought from Ireland to Great Britain, unless 
such local authority shall have obtained from 
the Privy Council an order authorising them to 
do so.” 


The object with which he had put the 
clause on the Paper had been to elicit an 
expression of opinion from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, as representing the Agri- 
cultural Department, as to the manner 
in which local authorities had been deal- 
ing with cattle brought from Ireland. 
He did not propose to go into the matter 
at any great length; but he would point 
out that, under the Act of 1878, the 
Privy Council were supposed to be re- 
sponsible for the Orders issued or made 
by the local authorities ; and it was not 
until he had put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman in the House, that he 
had ascertained that the local authorities 
made these Orders in regard to cattle 
brought from Ireland. He thought it 
was entirely ultra vires, so far as the 
local authorities were concerned, that 
they should have excluded these cattle, 
or make Orders prohibiting the landing 
of cattle brought from Ireland, or in any 
way prevent fat cattle being brought 
across the Channel to the English mar- 


‘kets. The Newcastle Market had been 


closed to Irish fat cattle for many 
months, though the Northumberland 
ports had been opened for some time to 
Irish store cattle. There was not the 
slightest chance of infection from Irish 
cattle, and yet they had been excluded 
to benefit the foreign cattle dealers, or 


* Qontinental cattle raisers, who were 
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sending animals to the English markets. 
Irish cattle were excluded not only to 
the benefit of these people, but to the 
detriment of the meat-consuming popu- 
lation of the great centres of England. 
The right hon. Gentleman had just ad- 
mitted, to acertain extent, the grievance 
of which he complained, and had given 
a promise to deal with it by an Order 
in Council. He should like to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman whether 
such Order in Council had been pre- 
pared; and, if so, what were the terms 
of it, and how soon was it proposed to 
issue it? If he (Mr. Kenny) con- 
sidered, when he heard the terms of the 
Order in Council, that they would meet 
the case, he would not press his Amend- 
ment. 


Clause (Cattle brought from Ire- 
land,)—(Mr. Kenny,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the local 
authorities in Scotland and, he pre- 
sumed, also in England, would object 
emphatically to any curtailment of their 
power of excluding cattle from those 
places where disease existed. He would 
point out that the farmers of Scot- 
land were as anxious to have store 
cattle from Ireland, as Irish farmers 
were to send them to Seotland ; but they 
wished to have effectual methods of deal- 
ing with disease. It had been clearly 
proved that, through bringing cattle from 
Ireland to the Clyde, the landing places 
and the vessels had become so ‘affected 
that, without any blame to the Irish 
dealers, great loss accrued to those 
who bought the Irish cattle. The 
Scotch authorities had been so anxious 
to get clear of disease that they had 
prohibited the importation for a time, 
and thereby put pressure on the autho- 
rities on the Clyde. They desired to 
have a clean route, and directly that was 
accomplished the restriction would be 
withdrawn. The interests of the Scotch 
and English local authorities and farmers 
were identical with those of the Irish 
local authorities and farmers ; and they 
were prepared to admit their cattle as 
soon as they could dou so with safety. 
The disease which had broken out 
amongst Irish cattle was a great loss to 
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the dealers and importers ; and, there- 
fore, the policy which had been pur- 
sued, inconvenient as it was to farmers 
in England and Scotland as well as to 
farmers in Ireland, would prove bene- 
ficial to both parties. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he considered that 
the primary object his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Kenny) had in view in moving this clause 
was to bring about regularity in the 
proceedings of the local authorities. As 
the matter stood at present, the local 
authorities thought for themselves, and 
that brought about a great amount of 
irregularity. The rules were very 
stringent in some places, and lax in 
others; and the question was, whether 
it would not be desirable that there 
should be some central directing Body 
for collecting information from all quar- 
ters, and for making rules to apply to 
all places? If it were considered wise 
to do that, the object could be effected 
by accepting the new clause proposed 
by his hon. Friend. If the rules were 
to be stringent, let them be stringent 
everywhere. 

Mr. DODSON said, that, in the first 
place, this new clause, from one point of 
view of the hon. Member (Mr. Kenny) 
himself, was unnecessary. No _ local 
authority had power to stop healthy 
animals in transit; and, in the next 
place, the clause, if adopted, would not 
secure that uniformity which it was the 
object of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) to bring about. I¢ pro- 
~~ that a local authority should not 

e able to stop cattle coming from Ire- 
land, unless they had obtained power 
from the Privy Council to do so. Hav- 
ing, however, obtained that power, they 
could use it as they pleased. Under 
existing regulations, any local authority 
in Great Britain possessed power to ex- 
clude animals from the district of any 
other local authority in the United 
Kingdom. This was no exceptional 
power against Irish cattle, and he ap- 
pealed to the Members of the Com- 
mittee not to press the consideration of 
the clause. 

Mr. KENNY said, his proposal re- 
ferred in the main to Irish fat cattle 
more than store cattle; and his com- 
plaint was that the local authorities had 
aban to prevent such cattle from being 

rought into English markets. Irish 
fat cattle had, for a long period, been 
excluded from the Glasgow and the 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne Markets, although, 
owing tothe recent action of the House, 
those markets might be opened now. 
His complaint was that, in some places 
where the local authority might be 
guided by a Veterinary Inspector, Irish 
fat cattle might be excluded by that one 
person. He wished to have an expla- 
nation from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter with regard to this Order in Council. 
It was an important matter, and it was 
not only important to the Irish cattle 
dealer, but to the population of Eng- 
land. He wished to know what were 
the terms of the Order ? 

Mr. DODSON said, he could not give 
the terms, because they were not yet 
drawn up; but what he had said was, 
that the Privy Council had it in contem- 
plation to issue an Order so as to limit 
the power of local authorities to prohibit 
the introduction of animals into their 
districts from parts of the United King- 
dom which were free from, or without a 
suspicion of, disease; but the matter 
had not yet gone further, and was, for 
the present, in abeyance. 

Mr. KENNY said, that, at the same 
time, the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
mised that he would make an inquiry 
into some reported outbreak. He had 
not yet told them what was the real 
state of the facts. 

Mr. DODSON said, there had been 
an alarm that animals infected with 
foot-and-mouth disease had been brought 
over to Bristol; but, on inquiry, it 
proved that the animals were sound. 

Mr. KENNY said, that, under the 
circumstances, and according to the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the matter virtually amounted to this— 
that, in regard to every district which 
was free from foot-and-mouth disease, 
the local authorities would be prevented 
from prohibiting the importation; and, 
therefore, he (Mr. Kenny) did not see 
the necessity of persevering. 

Mr. DODSON said, he should be 
very much obliged if the hon. Gentle- 
man would not press the clause; but 
he. could not accept the hon. Gentle- 
man’s interpretation of what he had 
just said. 

Mr. CLARE READ hoped that, in 
the Order in Oouncil which the right 
hon. Gentleman was contemplating, he 
would set forth not only the places from 
which the cattle were to come, but the 
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line of transit over which they would 
have to pass. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mrz. ARTHUR ARNOLD moved 
the insertion of the following new 
clause :— 

(Duration of obligatory powers of Privy 

Council.) 

* “So much of this Act as makes it obligatory 
on the Privy Council to prohibit, in the circum- 
stances in this Act mentioned, the landing of 
animals affected with foot-and-mouth disease, 
shall continue in force until the expiration of 
two years from the date of the passing of this 
Act, and no longer.” 

He said he would not, at that late hour 
of the night, occupy the attention of the 
Committee for many minutes. He might 
claim some indulgence for the position 
in which he and others stood in refer- 
ence to this clause. It was born in the 
highest circles of nobility—it was pro- 
posed by Lord Carlingford in ‘‘ another 
place ;”’ and when it was turned out, 
the noble Lord delivered it to his Col- 
leagues that it should be adopted by 
this House; but its unnatural parent, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, had cast it off, 
and it had fallen into low society below 
the Gangway. He would endeavour to 
state, in one sentence, why he thought the 
Bill should be passed only for a period of 
two years. There had been laid before 
the Committee by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) a scientific 
argument which was absolutely conclu- 
sive that this Bill should only be a tem- 
porary measure, even from the point of 
view of hon. Gentlemen opposite. Again, 
accepting their views, he (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) would argue that the Bill should 
only be a temporary measure. Assuming 
the measure to be one of the utmost im- 
portance, he would ask those hon. Gen- 
tlemen whether they desired that there 
should be a permanent Statute placed 
among the laws of the country which 
related only to one disease which, in 
their opinion, a few years ago, was so 
unimportant that they considered that 
slaughtering at the port of landing was 
a quite sufficient defence against it? 
From his own point of view, and from 
the point of view of those whom he 
hoped to have the good fortune to meet 
in the Lobby, he would say that this 
Bill was perfectly useless, because it did 
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the Privy Council, although it contained 
an invitation to them to use the powers 
they already possessed. It did not add 
one jot, or tittle, or atom to their powers 
in regard to the prevention of the spread 
of infectious disease. He thought it was 
very undesirable at any time to add a 
law to the Statute Book of which such a 
thing as that could be said, and for 
the reason he had already suggested— 
namely, because it had been thought 
important by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the first instance, he would, he might 
say, on their behalf, propose that the 
Bill should only be passed for a period 
of two years. 


Clause (Duration of obligatory powers 
of Privy Council, )—( Mr. Arthur Arnold, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.” . 

Coronet, KINGSOOTE said, he would 
be as brief as he could; but he felt that 
it would be most unwise if the Com- 
mittee were to put any such limitation 
on the duration of the Act as was now 
proposed ; indeed, such a course would 
render nugatory all that the Bill pro- 
posed to do. He had fought for this 
Bill for two reasons; one being, to give 
cattle breeders in this country such pro- 
tection as could be given to them. To 
tell him that the agricultural interest 
would put their cattle into breeding, if 
this Bill were only to be passed for a 
limited time, was absurd. They would 
do nothing of the kind ; and for this rea- 
son alone, if for no other, he should op- 
pose this. Again, how would foreign 
countries be induced to take steps to 
keep disease out of their own country, 
if they knew that this Bill was to last 
for only two years? He would not 
detain the Committee longer; but he 
should give his strongest opposition to 
this clause, for he felt sure that it would 
render nugatory all that the Bill would 
do if this or similar Amendments were 
passed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that if the 
statement of the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) were true, 
that this Bill was wholly superfluous 
and unnecessary, and did not add one 
tittle to the powers already possessed by 
the Privy Council, why was it that he 
and his Friends had offered so formid- 
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(Mr. Chaplin) certainly trusted that the 
Committee would not accept the clause 
which the hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed ; for he could not conceive any- 
thing more calculated to render abso- 
lutely nugatory all the prolonged dis- 
cussions and efforts which they had 
made to bring the measure to a success- 
ful conclusion. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Kingscote) 
had pointed out, with great force, that 
one of the principal sources to which we 
had to look to supply any deficiency in 
the food of the people would be curtailed 
if this clause should be unfortunately 
inserted. If such a clause were passed, 
it would be impossible to expect those 
farmers who were breeders to embark 
the capital necessary for any increased 
production of cattle, if the security 
which was to be given to them was only 
to be continued for two years. An in- 
creased production must necessarily be 
a matter of years’ duration. Then, in 
regard to the other source from which 
we were to look for an importation of 
dead meat, could we look with any hope- 
ful prospect to that in the face of such 
a clause as the one now proposed? Was 
it not perfectly obvious that in order to 
create a dead meat trade on anything 
like a large and permanent basis, we 
must give foreign countries some assur- 
ance that there would be something of a 
permanent nature and character in this 
measure? How otherwise could we ex- 
pect them to embark in the trade? Hon. 
Gentlemen had constantly told them 
that when the prohibition of live ani- 
mals had been insisted on before there 
had been no corresponding increase in 
the dead meat trade. No doubt, that 
was perfectly true, for the very reason 
he had stated, that it was impossible to 
expect people to embark in such a trade 
when they were totally uncertain as to 
whether the importation of live animals, 
whether diseased or not, would be per- 
mitted again in the course of a few 
months. He would conclude, as he had 
begun, by again expressing an earnest 
hope that the Committee would not de- 
prive the Bill of its main value by ac- 
cepting the clause proposed by the hon. 
Member; for he believed, in the interest 
of the meat consumers, that nothing 
more disastrous could be passed by the 
Committee. 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur Arnold) would 
not think it necessary to put the Oom- 
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mittee to the trouble of a Division. It 
was true, as had been stated by the hon. 
Gentleman, that the clause was in the 
Bill as it was originally introduced ; but 
one of the Amendments made in the 
House of Lords was that this clause 
should not be retained. They had, how- 
ever, now arrived at an arrangement 
whereby the 1st clause of the Bill had 
been, in great measure, restored to its 
original scope, although not in the form 
he had desired; and, under the circum- 
stances, he thought it unnecessary to 
ask for the re-introduction of the clause 
now proposed. With regard to this 
clause, the more he considered it, 
the less consequence it appeared to 
him to possess. He did not attach to 
it the importance which either the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) or the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Gloucestershire (Colo- 
nel Kingscote) attached to it. Nor 
did he attach to it the importance which 
the hon. Member for Salford appeared 
todo. In point of fact, the clause ap- 
peared to him to be really superfluous ; 
because, if the Ist clause of the Bill, 
which was its essence, worked well, 
whatever might be the limit which Par- 
liament imposed, the Act would be con- 
tinued ; whereas, on the other hand, if 
it did not work well, they might have a 
proposal to repeal it, not only at the end 
of two years, but at the end of one 
year, or even sooner. Therefore he 
thought it was not worth while to detain 
the Committee by any long argument; 
and he hoped the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford would be satisfied by making his 
protest, and would not divide the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
was not going to detain the Committee 
at that late hour. If his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) went to a Division 
he should support him, and mainly upon 
this ground—that he believed it would 
be found almost impossible to keep up the 
restrictions in regard to this Bill, which 
would be the only excuse.or ground 
upon which they ought to have such 
very stringent legislation with regard to 
foreign parts. He believed there would 
not be a feeling among the farmers them- 
selves to keep up the restrictions. Un- 
der these circumstances, it was a fair 
and reasonable thing to make the Bill a 
temporary measure. He did not know 
that two years should be the exact time 
fixed; but it should be a temporary 
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Act. This was a point on which his 
hon. Friend, doubtless, felt strongly, 
and those who supported him felt 
strongly also. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he would 
occupy the attention of the Oommittee 
for but a few moments. He was taken 
rather severely to task by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) the other day for some- 
thing he had said during the discussion 
on this subject. He wished now to point 
out, in‘justification of some of the remarks 
which he then made, that the speeches 
which had just been delivered by the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Glouces- 
tershire (Colonel Kingscote) and the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) showed that he was entirely 
right in his contention. Those hon. 
Gentlemen, who were not within sight 
of their haven, had pointed out that un- 
less this was made a permanent Act it 
would be impossible for cattle breeders 
in this country to commence and keep up 
large breeding establishments. If that 
were so, that was the best of all affirma- 
tive replies to the question between 
them and him. Those hon. Gentlemen 
had clearly pointed out by their argu- 
ments that they looked upon this Bill as 
an encouragement to what they would, 
like, he supposed, to call home indus- 
tries. [‘*No,no!”}] An hon. Member 
opposite dissented ; but he had told 
them that if this Bill were only to last two 
years it would be impossible to develop 
home breeding in our own country, and 
that disease would come back to us. 
But this Bill would not keep out disease. 
The disease, according to all the best 
authorities, quoted by these hon. Gen- 
tlemen, was created in our own dirty farm 
yards. [‘‘ No, no!’’] At any rate, there 
was no evidence of the importation of 
this disease; and, therefore, no neces- 
sity for the permanency of this proposed 
Act. He opposed that permanency on 
other grounds besides this. If he could 
have an assurance that the present Go- 
vernment would remain for ever in 
Office—a thing they would all desire— 
[‘‘ No, no!’ }—he meant that all patrio- 
tic men would desire, all well-wishers of 
their country—well, then he should 
have no objection whatever to the per- 
manency of the law. But it was possi- 
ble that there might be a change of Go- 
vernment; and he could not look upon 
the result, so far as this Bill was con- 
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cerned, without the most profound con- 
cern. The bare possibility was enough 
to make him distrust the measure. 

the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Chap- 
lin) were to be found taking his seat on 
the Treasury Bench, he (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) would like to know what the in- 
terpretation of this Bill would be in his 
hands? He looked upon the Bill as a 
vicious piece of legislation; and, there- 
fore, he hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) would take a Division 
on the question, and that it would be, 
as it ought to be, a good Division. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, he only 
rose in consequence of what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst), who had been very unfair 
to the hon. Gentleman who preceded 
him. It was perfectly evident that un- 
less time was given for the development 
of cattle breeding at home, and the dead 
meat trade from abroad, a largely in- 
creased and cheaper supply of meat 
would be very difficult to obtain for the 
people of this country. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that the adop- 
tion of this clause would be a most cruel 
injustice to the consumer as well as the 
tenant farmer. It was to future years 
that they must look to develop the cattle 
trade on a satisfactory footing. If the 
duration of the Bill was limited in the 
way proposed, it would only give an in- 
ducement for the butcher to keep up the 
price of meat, for he knew that he 
would only have to keep it up for two 
years in order to get up acry against 
the Bill and succeed in repealing it. He 
only wished to say one other word. It 
was proposed that the Bill should be 
limited to two years; but, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, the end of two 
years would about coincide with the 
period of a General Election, and they 
might be for five or six months without 
a revewal of the Act. 

Mr. C. H. JAMES hoped the Com- 
mittee would see its way to pass this 
clause. What was the position of things? 
The agriculturists declared that this Bill 
would not increase the price of meat ; 
but the artizans of the country, some 
of whom sent him there, declared that 
it would increase the price. Well, if 
this Bill were only passed for a year, or 
two years, they would, at all events, 
have an opportunity of seeing which 
side was right, and it would be a most 
reasonable thing that that opportunity 
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should be given. At the end of two 
years they would know which side was 
right. Supposing the price of meat 
went up 2d. per lb., no Government on 
earth could stand it. Parliament would 
have to repeal the Act at once. Was it 
not wise, then, to restrict the operation 
of the Act totwo years? If it was then 
found to work well, it would be put into 
the Continuance Bill, and would be 
renewed without any great debate; 
whereas, if it did not work well, there 
would be another debate, and a very 
proper one too. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
would take take a Division, so that they 
might know how this matter stood; and, 
if he did, he (Mr. C. H. James) would 
certainly vote with him. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON said, there was 
one interest which had not been men- 
tioned in the course of the debate, and 
that was the shipping interest. There 
had been an enormous number of 
steamers built to carry live cattle from 
America, and this legislation would 
seriously affect that trade. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who represented the agricultural 
interest, and who talked of the depres- 
sion of agriculture, should remember 
that such legislation would be the cause 
of considerable depression in the ship- 
ping interest. He (Mr. OC. H. Wilson) 
was intimately acquainted with the 
shipping of this country, and espe- 
cially that shipping engaged in the 
carriage of cattle. A great deal had 
been said about bringing dead meat in 
place of live cattle; but he might say 
that, largely as his ships had been en- 
gaged in carrying live cattle, they had 
not carried one single ton of dead meat, 
and his own opinion was that the im- 
portation of dead meat would not in- 
erease so largely as was expected. In- 
deed, if a check were put on the impor- 
tation of cattle from the United States, 
it would place a check on the production 
of cattle in the United States, and this, 
in turn, would place a check on the im- 
— of dead meat. If the hon. 

ember for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
went to a Division in this matter, he 
should certainly have pleasure in voting 
with him. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 44; 
Noes 108: Majority 64.—(Div. List, 
No. 83.) 

Hr. C. H. James 
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After the numbers were announced, 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON: Sir 
Arthur Otway, I wish to state that I 
went into the wrong Lobby by mistake. 

Mr. BROADHURST : I do not know 
whether I am in Order in doing so; but 
I wish to inform you, Sir, that there 
were two hon. Members in the Aye 
Lobby who came out after the Clerk had 
left the Lobby—Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Colonel Smith—and the Tellers agreed 
that they should be counted. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The numbers 
have been corrected accordingly. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION OF sTOCK) 
BILL. 

Resolutions [May 1] reported, and agreed to: 

—Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Ar- 

THUR Orway, Mr. Cuancgeitor of the Excue- 


quer, and Mr. Courtney. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 186.] 


COINAGE BILL. 


Resolution [May 1] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, Cuan- 
ceLLor of the Excuequer and Mr. Courtney. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 187.] 


HOTIONS. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Courtney.) 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
ARRESTS AT TUBBERCURRY, 
CO. SLIGO. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that as he saw 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) in his place he should like to 
put a Question to him, before the House 
adjourned—a Question with reference 
to the kind of treatment which had 
been inflicted on 11 inhabitants of the 
county (Sligo) which he (Mr. Sexton) 
had the honour to represent. These 
men were arrested a long time; and, on 
Wednesday last, he called attention to 
the fact that they had been remanded 
several times after private examination 
in the gaol, and after no evidence had 


been produced. They had also been 
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denied the visits of their solicitors and 
of their friends. When he drew atten- 
tion to these facts, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland at once undertook 
that the next examination of the men 
should be in open Court, that the Crown 
should bring forward evidence, and that 
the prisoners should be allowed to have 
proper facilities for preparing their de- 
fence. It now appeared, however, that 
the pledge which the right hon. Gentle- 
man then gave him had been broken 
through the obstinacy of some official. 
There had been another examination; 
that examination was again private ; 
no evidence was produced; and the 
prisoners charged were, on the fiat of 
the Crown Solicitor, remanded to Mon- 
day next. As to the undertaking given 
by the Government that the prisoners 
should be allowed to communicate with 
their solicitors, he (Mr. Sexton) had been 
informed, to-day, that they had only 
been allowed to communicate with them 
separately, one by one; and the highest 
legal authority could be cited for the 
contention that, as the charge against 
the prisoners was one of conspiracy, they 
could not prepare their defence properly 
unless they were allowed to confer with 
their solicitors all together. Further- 
more, he had found that, when he (Mr. 
Sexton) telegraphed to the prison, de- 
tailing the fact that pledges had been 
given by the Government, and explain- 
ing what those pledges were, the tele- 
gram was only communicated to the 
particular prisoner to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and not to the others, who were 
equally interested. He would put it to 
the House, was it not cruel to keep from 
the knowledge of those men the fact 
that their next examination was to be 
public, and that evidence would then be 
brought forward? He had no other de- 
sire than to promote the ends of justice, 
and to see that proper Constitutional 
practices were followed; and he would 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, whether 
he would not give an undertaking that 
he would communicate with the Attorney 
General for Ireland to-day, and with the 
Governor of the gaol in Sligo, informing 
the latter that the decisions of the Go- 
vernment in this House ought to be 
brought to the knowledge of all the 
prisoners concerned, and that all the 


prisoners should be enabled, together 
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and at one time, to meet their legal re- 
presentative in one place, so that they 
might have the opportunity properly to 
defend themselves against a charge of 
conspiracy, as that was the only effec- 
tive manner in which they could pos- 
sibly prepare their defence. He knew 
the disposition of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself; and he trusted that 
he would be able to use his influence, 
both in Dublin and in Sligo, so as to 
take some effective measures before the 
last day that might decide the fate of 
these men had passed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxexr) said, that as 
to the prisoners not being allowed access 
to their solicitor together, the ordinary 
prison rules would not admit of the Go- 
vernor giving that permission. But 
when the hon. Member communicated 
with the Government by letter he (the. 
Solicitor General for Ireland) at once 
communicated with his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, who informed him immediately 
that an application had been made to 
him for the necessary leave; and that 
he had referred to the authorities at 
Sligo informing them that unless there 
was some special reason against it— 
which neither his right hon. and learned 
Friend nor he (the Solicitor General for 
Ireland) anticipated—the men were to 
be allowed to see their solicitor together. 
He believed that arrangement would be 
carried out, and he would undertake to 
telegraph to the Governor of the gaol 
this morning. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuamperuary, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to Leicester Tramways (Exten- 
sions), Walsall and District Tramways, and 
Wigan Tramways, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. CuaMBERLAIN and Mr. Jonn Hons. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 3) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuampertary, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to Barrow-in-Furness Tram- 
ways, South Birmingham Tramways, and North 
Birmingham Tramways, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Caampertarn and Mr. Joun Houms. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock till 
Monday next, 
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Monday, 5th May, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commrrrer—Offiice of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, appointed 
and nominated. 

Pustic Brrus—First Reading—Marriages Le- 
galisation * (76). 

Committee — Report — Marriages Legalisation 
(Wood Green Congregational Church) * 
(66). 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE 
GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE 
BLACK ROD. 

APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF SELECT 

COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee appointed : The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee: 


Ld. Chancellor. E. Granville. 

Ld. President. E. Kimberley. 
D. Richmond. E. Redesdale. 

D. Saint Albans. E. Lathom. 

D. Bedford. V. Hawarden. 
M. Lansdowne. V. Hardinge. 

M. Salisbury. V. Eversley. 

M. Bath. Ld. Chamberlain. 


Ld. Steward. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Devon. L. Monson. 

E. Tankerville. L. Colchester. 

E. Carnarvon. L. Ker. 

E. Belmore. L. Aveland. 

E. Bradford. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD suggested 
that a portion of the ‘‘ Royal Gallery” 
should be furnished as a writing room. 
The existing writing room adjoining the 
House was a mere passage. Interviews 
with Members of the House of Com- 
mons, or other persons on Public Busi- 
ness, must now be held im the corners 
of the Lobbies or Corridors. He hoped 
this Committee would take care that a 
convenient room should be found and 
properly furnished. 

Tur Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
thought there was reason to complain of 
the insufficiency of accommodation, espe- 
cially on crowded nights. It was clear 
that little or no use was now made of 
the adjoining Gallery ; and he thought 
it was a subject worthy of the attention 
of the Committee of the Black Rod. 

Tse Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
man of CommirTzEs) said, that there 





could be used for the purposes men- 
tioned. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in renew- 
ing his complaint, said, that the Library 
was too distant ; a more convenient room 
was required. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that, 
as the subject of their wants was under 
discussion, he wished to call attention to 
the fact that there was a conspicuous 
absence of a Smoking Room in connec- 
tion with the House. When the House 
was in a state of political excitement after 
the dinner hour, there was a sensible 
wandering of unattached Peers about 
the passages, asking where they could 
find a place tosmoke. He did not know 
the question was coming up, or he would 
have prepared himself with statistics of 
those Members of the House who were, 
and were not, addicted to the fragrant 
vice. But whether Members of their 
Lordships’ House were, or were not, 
addicted to that vice, they must feel it 
was most undesirable and undignified to 
be relegated to the hard benches of some 
stray Committee Room. He thought it 
would add much to the comfort and con- 
venience of noble Lords if a Smoking 
Room could be provided, especially on 
nights when there were important de- 
bates. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I want to ask the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
Question which is always of great in- 
terest to many persons, and of which 
I have given the noble Earl private 
Notice; I wish to know, whether any © 
intelligence has reached the Government 
from General Gordon within the last few 
hours ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
regret to say I must give an answer to 
the noble Marquess’s Question in the 
negative. 


LUNACY LAWS.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to call attention to the observations 
made by Mr. Baron Huddleston in the 
case of ‘ Weldon v. Winslow,’ and to 
move— 
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‘¢ That in the opinion of this House the exist- 
ing state of the Lunacy Laws is eminently un- 
satisfactory, and constitutes a serious danger 
to the liberty of the subject,” 


said, he would call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to a summary of the facts of this 
ease published in 7he Times. He would 
abstain from commenting on the merits 
of a case which was still sub judice; but 
he might be permitted to quote the opi- 
nions of Judges on the present condition 
of our Lunacy Laws. The learned Judge 
he had referred to expressed his astonish- 
ment that a person could be confined in 
an asylum by anybody on the statement 
of anybody, provided certain formalities 
were gone through, and he also observed 
that it was positively shocking that such 
a state of things should exist. With re- 
gard to the matter itself, the Lunacy 
Laws of the country consisted chiefly of 
the Statutes 8 & 9 Vict.; c. 100, and 16 
& 17 Vict., c. 96; and it was those 
Statutes which prescribed the manner 
in which a person might be committed 
to an asylum. Lunatics were in the 
eye of the law divided into two classes— 
paupers and non-paupers. The former 
class did not merely include paupers in 
the strict sense of the term; but a con- 
stable, or relieving officer, or overseer 
of the poor might arrest anyone found 
wandering abroad, and bring him be- 
fore the Justice of the Peace, and on the 
certificate of one medical man, who might 
beentirely ignorant in such matters, and 
the warrant of Justices, for whose com- 
petence also there was no guarantee, 
such a person might be incarcerated for 
life. Thus any one of their Lordships 
might be confined for life in that man- 
ner as a pauper lunatic. This was a 
great hardship. But, if the lunatic was 
found to possess means, he was trans- 
ferred to a licensed house. In the case 
of a non-pauper the certificate of two 
medical men was required. There were 
in this country 68,000 pauper lunatics, 
and 7,000 non-pauper lunatics. The 
state of the law on this subject was, in- 
deed, positively startling. Any person 
who could obtain certificates from any 
two out of the 20,000 medical practi- 
tioners on the register could consign 


' any other person to incarceration in an 


asylum, an hospital, or a licensed 
house, or to an unlicensed house, where 
not more than one person was taken ; 
while no private person could obtain the 
release of such incarcerated individual 
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without the consent either of the person 
who brought the incarceration about, or 
of the Lunacy Commissioners. More- 
over, it was impossible, unless after con- 
siderable difficulty had been overcome, 
to see the incarcerated persons, and no 
criminal prosecution could be instituted 
for breach of the Lunacy Laws except 
by the Commissioners in Lunacy. All 
that was necessary to procure the deten- 
tion of any person as a pauper lunatic 
was the certificate of one medical man, 
who might have no knowledge whatever 
of the patient regarding whom he gave 
the certificate, beyond seeing him for a 
few minutes befor signing the certificate, 
and from his decision there was practi- 
cally no appeal. Therefore, with regard 
to the 7,000 non-pauper lunatics, it was 
absolutely essential that there should 
be two medical certificates. Cases of the 
grossest cruelties being perpetrated upon 
unhappy patients might, and often did, 
occur, without the slightest possibility 
of their being heard of by the outside 
world ; and even when they were known 
the police could not interfere, because 
the order of the Commissioners was a 
sufficient warrant for everything that 
was done in the matter. With respect 
to those immured in private asylums, 
kept simply for profit, the whole system 
had been described by the noble Earl 
below him (the Earl of Shaftesbury) as 
utterly abominable and indefensible. 
The safeguards against wrong-doing 
were insufficient, and the time had come 
when that ‘‘abominable and indefen- 
sible” state of things should no longer 
be permitted, and it certainly was one 
which ought not to exist in this age and 
country. There were 7,000 of these 
houses, of which 1,394 were for the re- 
ception of pauper lunatics. The owners 
were all under the strongest inducement 
both to obtain and retain patients. The 
only safeguards were those provided by 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, of whom 
there were 11; six being paid, and five 
unpaid. Practically, the former did 
most of the work of the Commissioners. 
He trusted their Lordships would say 
that the time had come when an end 
would be put to the present intolerable 
state of things, for no one could dispute 
the fact that it should no longer be per- 
mitted to continue; and that in procur- 
ing its abrogation a most damning blot 
would be removed from the Statute 
Book. He would conclude by moving 
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the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. ; 


Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That in the opinion of 
this House the existing state of the lunacy laws 
is eminently unsatisfactory, and constitutes a 
serious danger to the liberty of the subject.”’— 
(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
their Lordships would at once perceive 
that his reply must be somewhat pro- 
longed, so many were the details and 
charges made by the noble Earl who had 
just sat down (the Earl of Milltown). 

ad he (the Earl of Shaftesbury) not 
been on the Commission in Lunacy for 
more than 50 years, first as Acting 
Chairman, and since 1845 as Permanent 
Chairman, he would not have inter- 
posed ; but he thought it necessary, and 
almost a point of duty, to explain the 
state of things and calm the public 
mind. The special case of Mrs. Weldon 
could not be then discussed, as the 
matter was still sub judice. The lady 
had moved for, and had obtained, a new 
trial; and nothing at present could be 
said on the question. He wished, how- 
ever, to state that the affair had never 
come before the Commissioners—their 
jurisdiction did not begin until a patient 
had been lodged within the walls of 
some licensed house. Neither did he 
know anything of the case, except what 
he had gathered from the newspapers ; 
but it certainly had struck him that, if 
the evidence had been no stronger on 
the certificate, had one been sent to their 
office, than that which appeared only in 
general rumour, he, at least, should 
have been disposed to set the lady at 
liberty. But the obiter dictum of Baron 
Huddleston might come under observa- 
tion. It was as follows, and taken from 
The Standard, 19th March, 1884 :— 


“ Now, I say distinctly, I wish I could treat 
this case apart from all technicality ; but I must 
express my astonishment that such a state of 
things can exist, that an order can be made by 
anybody on the statement of anybody, and that 
two gentlemen, if they have only obtained a 
diploma, provided they examine a patient sepa- 
rately, and are not related to keepers of a lunatic 
asylum, and that on this form being gone 
through, any person can be committed to a 
lunatic asylum. It is somewhat startling—it 
is positively shocking—that if a pauper, or, as 
Mrs, Weldon put it, a crossing-sweeper, should 
sign an order, and another crossing-sweeper 
should make a statement, and that then two 
medical men, who had never had a day’s prac- 
tice in their lives, should for a small sum of 
money grant their certificates, a person may be 


The Earl of Milltown 
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lodged in a iret lunatic asylum, and that 
this order and the statement, and these certifi- 
cates, are a perfect answer to any action.”’ 
Now, he was certain that, if the learned 
Baron had known the law, or had read 
the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons printed in 1878, he would 
never have made such an observation, 
First, he spoke, after a very invidious 
fashion, of any two gentlemen who had 
obtained a diploma. His Lordshipshould 
have remembered that, by the amend- 
ing Lunacy Act of 1862, the qualifica- 
tions of those who were empowered to 
grant certificates were very stringent. 
It said that the term physician, surgeon, 
or apothecary, wherever used in the 
Lunacy Acts, should mean a person 
registered under the Medical Act of 
1858; a person, therefore, of adequate 
professional fitness. He added, equally 
invidiously, that they might never have 
had a day’s practice—possibly, though 
not probably—and, indeed, were practice 
in lunacy required as a qualification, 
we should not find one in 10,000 of 
the Medical Profession at present 
masters in the art. He closed by an 
assertion that these certificates were a 
perfect answer to any action. Where 
had the learned Baron found this law? 
Had he never heard of the case tried in 
the Courts of ‘Hall v. Semple,” in 
which Mr. Hall, a liberated patient, 
prosecuted Dr. Semple for negligence in 
framing the certificate, and obtained 
damages to the amount of £150? There 
was a similar power against the person 
who signed an order of admission. 
Three years ago, the case of ‘ Noel v. 
Williams” had been tried in Oourt. 
Mr. Noel, a discharged patient, sued his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Williams, who had 
signed the order; and though Mr. Wil- 
liams obtained a verdict on every point, 
he had to bear the expenses of his de- 
fence, a sum which amounted to not less 
than £3,000. As to the order he (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) admitted that it 
was a weak point; theoretically, it was, 
no doubt, imperfect, though practically 
it had worked without any evil results. 
The history might be stated from his 
own evidence given in 1877— 

“‘ With regard to the orders, 1 understood © 
your Lordship to agree that it is in some re- 
spects undesirable that a person, a perfect 
stranger to a patient, should sign the order; do 
not you think that where there isa case, and no 


near relative is to be found to sign the order, it 
would be desirable that the order for admission 
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should be signed by some public official ? I be- 
lieve I explained the reason of the state of the 
order to be this—In the year 1845, when we were 
framing the Bill, we were exceedingly puzzled 
as to what to do, so many cases had come before 
us of persons being suddenly seized in hotels, in 
lodging-houses, in mere apartments where there 
was nobody who knew whence they came or 
whither they were going ; they were foreigners, 
Americans, medical students and law students, 
and all sorts and sizes of people, travellers only 
resting for a night, and we were obliged to leave 
it in that way that any person might sign the 
order for admission into any asylum. I have 
no doubt, but I do not recollect it, that we saw 
it was very imperfect, and that we intended to 
amend it, but we forgot it; and so little abuse 
arose upon it, and so very few bad cases came 
before us, that we totally forgot the matter.” 


Here, again, the learned Baron had put 
the case most invidiously. A crossing- 
sweeper, he said, might be called to 
sign an order of admission into a lunatic 
asylum. Well, but there were things so 
utterly improbable as to amount almost 
to impossibilities. The Queen might 
make a crossing-sweeper a Duke, and 
give him a seat in their Lordships’ 
House; but did any of their Lordships 
fear such an issue? It was a weak 
point, no doubt, and required amend- 
ment; but in nearly 40 years there had 
been no complaint, and probably not 
one in 500 orders had been signed by 
any but some relative or friend. All 
this was before the Committees of 1859 
and 1877, and they had not taken the 
formidable view of the learned Baron. 
They had accepted many of the proposi- 
tions of the Commissioners, and had 
added some of their own, which were 
then waiting for enactment. And here 
he might add, in reply to the assertion 
of the noble Earl opposite, that the 
order could inflict perpetual confinement; 
that the Commissioners could, if they 
saw fit, set aside the order. But let 
their Lordships then consider the omi- 
nous announcement of the noble Earl, 
that the state of the Lunacy Laws con- 
stituted a serious danger to the liberty 
of the subject. The two Committees of 
1859 and 1877 had come to no such con- 
clusion ; on the contrary, they had re- 
joiced in the many and vast improvements. 
Howcould they have feared forthe liberty 
of the subject in the face of such a state- 
ment as that he had made before them ? 
From 1859 to 1877 there had passed 
through the Office of the Commissioners 
185,000 certificates. Of these, some six 
or seven had demanded the attention of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
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Commons; but all, upon a 
were found to be just and . During 
the same interval there had been 90,000 
liberations, of which 22,000 were from 
licensed houses. The Returns up to the 
present day were equally satisfactory, a 
sufficient refutation of the common asser- 
tion that persons thrust into private 
asylums would never get out. There 
were, he believed, fewer cases of mistake 
in placing patients under care and treat- 
ment than of miscarriages of justice in 
Courts of Law. The noble Earl ought, 
in candour, to have quoted that part of 
the Report in which the Select Commit- 
tee had spoken of the vast and bene- 
ficial progress made in the treatment of 
lunacy. It was as follows :— 

“ The Committee cannot avoid observing here, 
that the jealousy with which the treatment of 
lunatics is watched at the present day, and the 
comparatively trifling nature of the abuses 
alleged, present a remarkable contrast to the 
horrible cruelty with which asylums were too 
frequently conducted less than half a century 
ago, to the apathy with which the exposure of 
such atrocities by successive Committees of this 
House was received, both by Parliament and 
the country, and to the difficulty with which 
remedial enactments were carried through the 
Legislature, while society viewed with indif- 
ference the probability of sane people being, in 
many cases, confined as lunatics, acquiesced in 
the treatment of lunatics as if they were outside 
the pale of humanity, and would have scarcely 
considered a proposal to substitute for chains 
and ill-usuage, the absence of restraint, the 
occupation and amusement, which may be said 
to be the universal characteristics of the system 
in this country at the present day.” 

And, again, they said— 

“ Assuming that the strongest cases against 
the present system were brought before them, 
allegations of mala fides were not substantiated.’’ 
He could assure their Lordships, from 
long observation, dating back more than 
50 years, that it would require much 
time, and much power of description, to 
set before them the state of degradation 
and suffering in which lunaties were 
found by the inquiry that commenced 
in 1828. Manacles and leg-locks were 
in universal use—many were chained to 
the wall, almost all in filth, disorder, 
and semi-starvation. He mentioned all 
this to show that great and good things 
had been done under the existing Lunacy 
Laws; and that some gratitude was due 
to God for having given the will and the 
power to raise them from such misery. 
Now, he did not mean to say that per- 
fection had been reached—very far from 
it; but he urged their Lordships to pro- 
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ceed with care and caution, following 
experience, and the discoveries of science, 
and not preceding them by hasty legis- 
lation, which might throw them back to 
the condition of half-a-century ago. But 
while they were considering, and jea- 
lously guarding the liberty of the sub- 
ject, they must also consider the value 
and necessity of early treatment of in- 
sanity. On one point there was, it might 
be asserted, a consensus of opinion among 
all medical men, and, indeed, laymen, 
who had studied the question. Quota- 
tions of evidence to that effect might be 
multiplied, almost without limit. Dr. 
Sutherland maintained that if cases were 
taken at the very commencement of the 
disorder, full 85 per cent might be 
cured. Dr. Conolly stated certainly not 
less than 50 per cent; but the whole 
might be summed up in a most valuable 
extract from the Report of Mr. Ley, the 
Medical Superintendent of the great 
County Asylum at Prestwich, in Lan- 
cashire— 

“The total number,” said Mr. Ley, speak- 
ing of a particular year, “of curable cases 
in the 446 admissions was 209; 113 of these 
have been sent out recovered, and, in all pro- 
bability, 70 more will be discharged during 
the current year. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
total recoveries occurred in those who were 
admitted while the attack was yet recent ; 
only 11 per cent are from those who were 
allowed to remain without proper treatment for 
a long time after the malady had declared itself. 
The duration of residence in these recoveries 
varied from four weeks to twelve years, the 
average duration being much augmented by the 
recovery of some few who had resided in the 
asylum above a year.” 

This was his summing up, and this was 
the summing up of every medical man 
he knew. 

“‘ These results,’ Mr. Ley continued, ‘‘ prove 
what has so often been urged before, that in- 
sanity in its early stages is as curable a disease 
pt nm aa in the catalogue of human dis- 
orders. 


The evidence from America was abun- 
dant and equally decided. Though he 
would not add anything to the law to 
give facilities for the shutting up of 
persons under the charge of insanity, se 
fearful was he of the possibility of error, 
he would do nothing to diminish them. 
He spoke in the interest of the patient, 
for whom a cure thus became compara- 
tively easy, and in the interest of the 
world at large also, who had a deep 
concern in the abatement of that ter- 
rible disorder. The impediments were 
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grave and numerous already—the re- 
luctance of parents and relatives to see, 
and then believe, the first symptoms of 
a disturbed intellect; the serious step 
of consulting a medical man on the 
point, even though he were the physician 
of the family; the fear lest anything 
should transpire, and the public be ad- 
mitted in any way to the sad secret; 
all these feelings postponed the final 
decision, until by long continuance the 
affection had become almost hopelessly 
confirmed. If, then, that repugnance 
existed under the present system, what 
would it amount to were the magistrate 
called in or a jury summoned, who 
never allowed anyone to be mad, unless 
he had committed some overt act whereby 
the disorder was proved to be nearly 
inveterate? Here the pauper had a 
great advantage over the class above 
him. He was taken to the asylum in 
the first stage of his affliction, and 
hence the public asylums claimed the 
superiority in the number of cures. Cer- 
tainly, the tables showed that it was so, 
though, perhaps, by reason of the very 
early discharge, there were many cases 
of relapse. Too long detention after 
cure had been urged against the licensed 
houses. In former days it might have 
been so, but by no means always with a 
bad motive. He did not believe that 
many such cases could occur in the pre- 
sent day. He did not deny the difficulty 
—he might say the perilous difficulty— 
in attempting to undertake early treat- 
ment of discerning between a transient 
eccentricity of habit, manner, or temper 
and the slight symptoms of incipient 
mental disturbance. An error on either 
side was deeply injurious. The error 
which led to the confinement of the 
patient might inflict, though the patient 
was speedily removed, the taint of sup- 
posed insanity; but the error which 
denied the necessity of it might inflict a 
greater harm, and fix on the patient the 
malady for ever. It demanded almost 
superhuman sagacity, and showed how 
necessary it was to be cautious, to avoid 
hasty legislation, and await the further 
developments of that important branch 
of science. He feared that all the pro- 
posed enactments that tended to increase 
publicity, and render impossible that 
amount of privacy that was naturally 
and justifiably demanded in these deli- 
cate matters, would tend to a vastly ex- 
tended system of clandestine confine- 
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ment. Single patients, as they were 
called, were persons living alone under 
restraint, se committed to the charge 
of a doctor, a clergyman, or an attendant. 
Where two or more, being lunatics, re- 
sided under the same roof, the law 
required that a licence should be taken 
out ; where only one, a certificate. There 
was great difficulty in the discovery of 
such cases; many of them were put out 
on the false plea that they were nervous, 
not lunatic, patients, and, therefore, not 
subject to the law. Evidence of their 
existence reached them in a variety of 
ways; and on such evidence, if sufficient, 
an application was made to the Lord 
Chancellor for a power to visit the 
house. The Commissioners, in 1862, 
had visited 161 single patients; but, in 
1884, they had visited 449, an increase 
in 20 years of 288. How many more 
there might be he could not say, so 
secret were they, and so scattered over 
the whole country. It had been asked 
in the House of Commens whether it 
were not true that many were sent 
abroad? On that point the Commis- 
sioners could give noinformation. Now, 
the state of these single patients de- 
manded the utmost thought and atten- 
tion. Care and inspection, it was true, 
had greatly mitigated their lot; but the 
peculiarity of the circumstances exposed 
them, on the slightest relaxation of vigi- 
lance, to a return of all the evils and 
oppressions of former days. The con- 
dition of these sufferers had, in former 
days, been most deplorable ; their treat- 
ment might have varied according to the 
position and character of those who had 
charge of them; but, in the great bulk 
of the cases, it was, beyond doubt, fear- 
fully oppressive. He had it on the per- 
sonal testimony of those who had en- 
dured the solitary incarceration. One lady 
asserted that she was frequently strapped 
down on her bed for 24 hours, while 
her nurse went out on a junket; a gen- 
tleman had assured him that he had en- 
dured the same, and showed the scars 
on his legs made by the cords wherewith 
he was confined. If visited, these poor 
people had then but small relief; they had 
none to bear witness to their testimony ; 
and every statement they made was attri- 
buted by the attendant to mental wan- 
dering. Now, then, these patients were 
singularly unhappy; for, in houses where 
many patients were received, any one 
patient had the supporting evidence of 
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his fellows ; for, though the testimony of 
a patient in respect of himself was often- 
times very questionable, the testimony 
of patients in respect of others was very 
good, and had oftentimes been received 
in Courts of Justice. He had said more 
than once, and he repeated it, that were 
anyone of his own family visited by that 
sad affliction, he would infinitely prefer to 
consign him or her to a licensed estab- 
lishment than to the care and treatment 
of a single custodian. Their Lordships 
would easily perceive that the tempta- 
tions, the payments being oftentimes 
very high, and the facilities for long 
detention and delay of cure, must, under 
such a system, be very great. The last 
point on which the noble Earl opposite 
had commented was on the principle, 
character, and condition of private asy- 
lums, or, as they were properly denomi- 
nated, licensed houses. The noble Earl 
had quoted some strong passages given 
in evidence by him (the Karl of Shaftes- 
bury) before the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1859. Now, he 
did not vary, in principle, one hair’s 
breadth from what he stated at that 
period ; and the noble Earl would have 
done well to have given his explanatory 
evidence in 1877. It was as follows :— 

‘“*Your Lordship said, in answer to the 
honourable Member for Mid Surrey last Thurs- 
day, Question 11,449, that it was a notion pre- 
vailing in many minds that the principle of 
profit in regard to the treatment and mainte- 
nance of lunatics in private asylums should be 
eliminated.—Yes; it should be, if possible, no 
doubt. If I recollect the Question put to me 
by the Right Honourable Chairman, it was as 
to the establishment of hospitals, and I an- 
swered that I thought it would be a good prin- 
ciple to make the hospital system the basis of 
the system for the reception of patients of all 
kinds, but that I should be very sorry to do any- 
thing that should go to the total probibition of 
licensed houses; because that, though I believed 
the operation of the hospital system might pro- 
bably tend very much to reduce the number of 
licensed houses, I had strong conviction that 
those that survived would be of the very highest 
character. It is absolutely necessary we should 
have some licensed houses, because many have 
a particular taste that way, and because there 
is a form of treatment there that you never 
could have in any public asylum. You say you 
are ready to admit it is a notion that prevails in 
the minds of a great many people, but the 
sooner that is eliminated the better ?—Yes, no 
doubt. That idea has grown up from evidence 
given to the public mind, and not from personal 
knowledge ?—Yes ; and I judge of it from con- 
versation, and from what I read, and what I 
hear. I know that that feeling does prevail in 
the public mind, and naturally enough. I do 
not blame the public for it; and, indeed, I very 
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much praise the public jealousy upon the sub- 
ject. Perhaps your Lordship remembers the 
evidence you gave in 1859, in which you con- 
demned the vicious principle of profit, as you 
called it, perhaps more strongly than anybody 
else P—Yes ; I condemned it very strongly, and 
I condemn it nearly as sOngly now; and, 
therefore, I want to put-as great a limit upon it 
as I possibly can. Your Lordship has modified 
your views upon this subject ?—Yes; to this 
extent—the licensed houses are in a far better 
condition than they were in every possible re- 
spect; but I have said, and I wish to repeat, 
that if we were to relax our vigilance the whole 
thing, in every form of establishment, would go 
back to its former level.” 


The Committee of 1878 had reported 
that the permitted continuance or dis- 
continuance of licensed houses must be 
left to public opinion ; and it was cer- 
tainly remarkable that, though there 
were perpetual expressions of dislike and 
fear of such receptacles, no steps were 
ever taken, or even proposed, to provide 
substitutes. Since 1859, hospitals had 
not increased in number; two had been 
added ; but that was only apparently so, 
those two having come into separate 
existence by disconnection from the 
asylums of Gloucester and Nottingham. 
Nevertheless, the feeling of the country 
would continue, he doubted not, to pre- 
vail in favour of the public principle, 
which, when established, would require, 
he could assure their Lordships, no small 
amount of care and supervision. In 
illustration of what he had said, he 
might put before their Lordships the 
present state of private and hospital 
accommodation. The licensed houses 
amounted, in all, to 97; 35 in the Me- 
tropolis, and 62 in the Provinces. The 
hospitals for lunatics proper were 13; 
for idiots, 2. The increase of licensed 
houses in the Metropolis since 1859 was 
1; the decrease of provincial houses in 
same time, 15; but that might be ac- 
counted for by their greater size. The 
inmates in hospitals were 3,146; in 
licensed houses, 4,779; making a total 
of 7,925. Of that total, 1,398 were 
paupers, leaving thus, of paying pa- 
tients, 6,527. He could not conclude 
without recalling their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the vast, he might say the 
blessed, improvements, made in the cus- 
tody and cure of the insane, an answer, 
in itself, to many reckless and ignorant 
charges. Let them only consider the 

resent treatment of the pauper lunatic. 

hey had often seen, no doubt, those 
palatial buildings, the public asylums, 
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erected solely for the poor. Every mode 
of a physical or moral character was 
resorted to for the charge and cure of 
these unfortunate beings. Their diet, 
their apparel, their residential comforts, 
were of the best quality. Their amuse- 
ments were not forgotten ; and occupa- 
tion, adapted to their line of life, was 
regarded as among the most remedial 
processes. The women were engaged 
in employments of all kinds suited to 
their sex, and agriculture was esteemed 
so beneficial to the men, that iand to 
the extent of 200 or 300 acres was as- 
signed to many of the provincial asy- 
lums. All was minutely and carefully 
visited by constituted authorities, as he 
would show by the statement which 
followed. It exhibited not the maxi- 
mum, but the minimum, of. the visita- 
tions— 
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All this had been effected by degrees, 
by the results of observation, by the 
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applications of experience. The contrast 
between 1828 and 1884 was well nigh 
incredible. All they required was care 
and caution, and that legislation should 
follow, and not precede, the guidance of 
practical scienee. But the appeal for such 
caution was met by hasty and nervous 
agitation. They had reason on their 
side, but it was encountered by nothing 
but expressions of fear. While of all 
the maladies that afflicted mankind, 
none were so intricate and appalling as 
those which disturbed his reasoning 
faculties, there were none upon which 
the public at large were more prompt 
to give an opinion, and enforce a 
remedy. He could only again and 
again implore the deepest and most 
serious consideration on such a subject. 
They were now in a far better state of 
hope for progress in scientific know- 
ledge. A large Association of intelli- 
gent and right-hearted men had eome 
into existence, formed ‘of the superin- 
tendents of the great asylums and 
others who gave their time and their 
minds to that important study. They 
had their conferences, their meetings, 
their periodicals, and interchange of 
thought and inquiry. The services of 
these gentlemen were priceless—every 
day added something to the stock of 
facts, and on facts alone could treatment 
advance. He trusted that by investiga- 
tion and patience they would be able, 
by God’s blessing, to arrive at some 
alleviation, if not a full remedy, for the 
most mysterious-affliction that had been 
permitted to fall on the human race. 
Lorp COLERIDGE said, he had con- 
siderable reluctance in speaking on that 
occasion; but he would point out to 
their Lordships that the Resolution of 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Milltown) was of a somewhat abstract 
character, as to which it generally hap- 
pened that, in that House, as well as 
‘‘elsewhere,” any debates arising were 
likely to be in some sense debates in the 
air. Nevertheless, because he had had 
a good deal of experience of cases con- 
nected with the subject, both at the Bar 
and on the Bench, and very much also 
in consequence of the speech of the 
noble Earl who had just spoken (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury), he would say a 
very few words. The Resolution had 
reference not to the profoundly interest- 
ing question of lunacy itself, but simply 
to the practical admininstration of the 
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laws affecting the detention of persons 
supposed to be lunatics. It was quite 
true that the system administered in this 
country owed its origin to the noble Earl 
who had last sat down, and it was diffi- 
cult for anyore.who had not arrived at 
the time of life arrived at by the noble 
Earl to adequately comprehend the 
enormous improvement made by the 
measures of 1845 and 1853 in the sys- 
tem, if system it could be called, which 
was in existence before that time. For 
that great improvement, he (Lord Cole- 
ridge) believed they were mainly in- 
debted to the noble Earl opposite, and 
it formed one of the many claims to 
gratitude which the noble Ear! possessed, 
as regarded his contemporaries, for his 
various philanthropic labours. But 1853 
was more than 30 years ago; and it 
was, therefore, no discredit to the noble 
Earl to say that the experience of 30 
years might have taught us that in that 
system there was a good deal to be 
amended. In many cases the system, 
though excellent on paper, broke down 
in practice. In the great majority of 
cases it was absolutely clear to the in- 
telligence of any ordinary person who 
was moderately acquainted with the 
matter that the individuals confined were 
insane; and, in another large class of 
cases, it was equally clear that the per- 
sons whom it was proposed to confine 
were not insane. Of course, where 
lunatics in confinement were properly 
treated, they would expect to find that a 
system on paper should be on the whole 
as successful as the present system was ; 
but there was a class of cases—those 
cases in which there was a divided mind 
as to whether a person should or should 
not be incarcerated—it was in these 
cases that the real difficulty arose; and 
then the system, though excellent on 
paper, broke down. If we could, as in 
France, deal with a man’s property by 
means of a family council, there would 
be very little to be said; but in this 
country no such system existed. For the 
reason that here it was a question of 
personal liberty, it was extremely im- 
portant that care should be taken that 
the system by which persons were in- 
earcerated should be watched with the 
severest jealousy. While quite agreeing 
with the noble Earl that Judges were 
fallible men, he could not help thinking 
that, at least, they were not averse to 
teaching each other that such was the 
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case. Anyway, his noble Friend must 
have misunderstood the judgment of the 
learned Baron, for what he (Lord Cole- 
ridge) understood the learned Judge to 
mean was, that the certificates of medical 
practitioners were only a protection 
against the keepers of the asylums, and 
not a protection against others against 
whom proceedings might be taken for 
having set the doctors in action. The 
learned Baron was too well versed in 
the practice of his Profession to lay 
down the certainly bad law that the 
certificates of doctors were a protection 
against others than the keepers of the 
asylums. He (Lord Ooleridge) had him- 
self known of ten or a dozen cases, at 
least, where the system had broken 
down in the sense of persons not having 
been confined who ought to have been 
incarcerated ; of others who had been 
sent to lunatic asylums, with such a 
total disregard to the common forms 
even of decency, that it was with the 
greatest possible difficulty that juries 
had been prevented from giving verdicts 
which would have been wrong against 
those who set the law in motion. He 
recollected that, in a case that came 
before himself, it was shown that a 
erson had been committed to a private 
unatic asylum on certificates of medical 
men who were interested in the asylum, 
and that, although the man had been 
afterwards formally discharged under 
their certificates, he had been rearrested 
within 10 minutes afterwards on others. 
He had no doubt that in that case, 
however, the person confined was a fit 
subject for confinement. The jury who 
had tried the case were naturally indig- 
nant with a state of the law which 
allowed such proceedings. Then there 
was the question of private lunatic 
asylums; and he must say that his ex- 
perience of these asylums was not a 
very happy one. He did not mean to 
say there were a good many amongst 
the keepers of private asylums, but he 
thought there were some in the Medical 
Profession, who, in all respects, were not 
the highest type of medical men; be- 
cause it was, unfortunately, the case 
that medical men possessing the highest 
minds did not devote themselves to this 
particular class of disease, and, more- 
over, it was repugnant to such men to 
mix themselves up with a system which, 
after all was said and done, combined 
commerce and trade with their Profes- 
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sion. In his opinion, it should never 
be the interest of the keepers of pri- 
vate lunatic asylums to retard the cure 
of patients. It was, unfortunately, 
the fact, as had been shown by the 
statistics referred to by the noble Earl, 
that the percentage of cures effected in 
the county lunatic asylums was far larger 
than that which was effected in private 
lunatic asylums. In the former, it was 
clear that it was not the interest or 
object of anyone to retain a patient 
longer than was absolutely necessary, 
because the maintenance of such a 
patient was a matter of cost, and not of 
profit; but that was not the case with 
regard to private asylums. That was 
not, however, a matter to be decided 
hastily, but as a matter of principle. 
Still, his painful experience had con- 
vinced him that it was not safe or wise 
to hold out inducements to the keepers 
of private lunatio asylums to retain their 
patients as long as they could. It had 
been said in reference to this class of 
disease, that a medical man would have 
just as much reason to effect a cure 
speedily as in the case of any other class 
of disease ; but it must be remembered 
that the inducement was not the same, 
because such cases were not likely to be 
talked about among the friends of the 
patient. The fact, also, that few cases 
of abuse had been made public said 
little, for relatives were averse to bring- 
ing such cases forward. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the subject was an interesting one, 
though in some respects of a painful 
character; and if he asked their Lord- 
ships not to agree with ths Motion of 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Mill- 
town), it was not because he (the Lord 
Chancellor) thought that the Lunacy 
Laws were not capable of improvement 
or amendment, for such was not the opi- 
nion of the noble Earl at the head of the 
Lunacy Commission (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury), nor of those who had investigated 
the subject, but because he thought it 
would be very unwise, on a subject of so 
much importance and difficulty, to pass 
a Resolution which contained a wholesale 
condemnation of the existing state of the 
law, as being eminently unsatisfactory, 
together with some exaggeration with 
regard to the way in which the present 
law affected the liberty of the subject. 
He fully admitted that there were some 
things in their Lunacy Laws which were 
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not as satisfactory as they might be; but 
he was sure that their Lordships would 
be most anxious to preserve an equally 
balanced mind in dealing with a subject 
of such difficulty and importance, and 
not run the risk of defeating a salutary 
object, for the sake of obviating con- 
ceivable and possible, but, in his opinion, 
chiefly theoretical, dangers. It must be 
remembered, in the first place, that the 
Lunacy Laws were meant for lunatics, 
and not for sane people; and that they 
must be such as might be calculated to 
deal wisely and properly with the la- 
mentable fact thatthere were, atall times, 
a large number of persons requiring 
treatment for mental diseases. When 
the Commissioners made their Report 
in 1878 there were over 66,000 lunatics, 
and he feared it was probable that, 
at the present time, that number had 
considerably increased. These unhappy 
persons must be dealt with, not only for 
their own sakes, but for the sake of the 
community at large; they must be 
taken care of for their own sakes, 
in order that they might be cured, and 
might not become the prey of designing 
persons; and for the sake of the com- 
munity, that they might not, being at 
large, become dangerous to other per- 
sons as well as to themselves. In these 
circumstances, wise and proper laws, 
humanely administered, were necessary 
as safeguards by which the safety of 
lunatics and of the community at large 
could alone be secured. Dealing with 
the objections which had been urged, he 
considered, first, the too great facilities 
which were said to exist for placing 
persons not lunatics in confinement; and 
he thought that it was a very exagge- 
rated view of the case, to say that any- 
one in the street might demand that 
another person, a perfect stranger to 
him, should be dealt with as a lunatic, 
and that, upon the certificate of any two 
medical men, with certain exceptions, 
this person might be confined in an 
asylum. He maintained that no more 
risks were run in this direction than were 
incurred in other directions every day. 
Looking to the result of every public in- 
vestigation under the existing law which 
this matter had received, and especially 
to the last careful examination in 1878, 
he thought it was not too much to say 
that the proportion of cases in which 
there was any reason to suppose that 
grave abuses took place was infinitesi- 
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mally small, in comparison with the 
cases in which the law had been properly 
administered. It had also been said, 
and no doubt there was some degree of 
truth in the assertion, that, under the 
existing system, there was a temptation 
to persons who had an interest in doing 
so to retain persons in private estab- 
lishments for the care of lunatics. There 
might be some persons who wished to 
shut up their relatives without sufficient 
grounds for doing so, and such persons 
might be able to find two medical prac- 
titioners to assist them, by giving cer- 
tificates of lunacy. These were, un- 
doubtedly, points in the law requiring 
careful attention, and as to which every 
safeguard, which did not go too far 
in the opposite direction, ought to be 
adopted. It should be remembered that 
some of the cases which had been re- 
ferred to by the Lord Chief Justice 
were absolute breaches of the law, and 
no system of law, however good, would 
prevent all persons from committing a 
breach of it. It was well worth while, 
however, to consider whether it was not 
possible to amend the present law, and 
so diminish the possibility of dangers 
and risks in the abuse or evasion of it at 
present existing, without throwing im- 
pediments in the way of a proper ad- 
ministration on the subject generally. 
The Commissioners, in their Report of 
1878, showed the system in operation in 
Scotland of what were called emergency 
certificates, and suggested an amend- 
ment in the law in that direction; and, 
without binding himself to those sug- 
gestions in every detail, he might say 
that he agreed entirely with what was 
there said as to the extreme importance, 
while providing reasonable and proper 
safeguards against abuse, of placing no 
impediments in the way of as speedy 
a means as possible of dealing with the 
first symptoms of disease. The evi- 
dence on all sides proved the absolute 
necessity there was in promptly dealing 
with the first symptoms of derangement ; 
and then came the question, whether it 
was not necessary to run some risks in 
order not to diminish the chances of cure 
to a large number of persons? But, in 
the meantime, it must not be forgotten 
by their Lordships that there were im- 
portant, and generally very efficient, 
checks and safeguards under the present 
system—medical certificates and visita- 
tions, both by the Lunacy Commissioners 
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and by Visitors appointed by the Court 
of Chancery, none of whom had any 
personal or pecuniary interest in the 
cases which they had to visit and inquire 
into. Oareful Reports were made ; and 
in any case to which special attention 
was called, these Reports were followed 
up by further inquiries, and the conse- 
quences to medical practitioners of any 
malpractices with regard to dealing with 
lunatics were very serious indeed. He 
thought everything that could possibly 
be done was done by the visits of the 
Commissioners and the Visitors. He fre- 
quently received letters from unfortunate 
patients, in which they stated their own 
views of their own cases ; and he always 
desired, where the matter justified it, 
special Reports to be made by the Visi- 
tors in such cases; but he was bound to 
say that the letters themselves gene- 
rally contained internal evidence of 
some unsoundness of mind; and, in 
some cases, where they contained no 
such evidence, further inquiry showed 
that, although the unfortunate persons 
were capable of acting and writing like 
sane persons, yet, at other times, they 
were not only of unsound mind, but 
positively dangerous. As to private 
asylums, he had not sufficient know- 
ledge to enable him to controvert the 
terms in which his noble Friend the 
Lord Chief Justice (Lord Coleridge) had 
spoken of the owners of these houses ; 
but, at the same time, he was unable to 
corroborate him, for it was within his 
knowledge that there were some, and 
not a few, of these establishments which 
were conducted by men of the highest 
character and of great professional at- 
tainments. He was sure the noble 
Lord must feel that the subject was one 
of the most difficult branches of the 
Lunacy Laws, and it was one which was 
carefully considered by the Committee 
of 1878. The Report showed that it 
was a subject upon which there existed 
the greatest diversity of opinion, and the 
decision at which the Committee arrived 
was that the matter had better be left to 
the spontaneous action of the public. 
Some thought that these private asylums 
should be immediately abolished; but 
others thought that they met an ac- 
knowledged want. The matter was 
very much debated, and a Bill by Mr. 
Dillwyn, of a very moderate character, 
‘was passed in the other House; but it 
failed to pass through their Lordships’ 
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House. Another Member of the House of 
Commons afterwards moved a Resolu- 
tion that all lunatics should be brought 
under the care of the State, and that was 
rejected by a large majority. Everyone 
must desirethat lunatics should be treated 
as well as possible, and made as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit. 
Those lunatics who had considerable 
roperty were entitled to have their com- 
ort provided for as far as possible. 
They must be put into the care of some 
persons, whether they kept licensed 
houses or not, to whom the expenditure 
must be entrusted. The inquiry which 
had been held by the Committee showed 
that no serious abuses existed, and that 
great improvements had taken place of 
late years in the administration of these 
laws. These improvements were partly 
begun before, and they had certainly 
made great progress under the adminis- 
tion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) and his Colleagues on the 
Commission. He must say their Lord- 
ships owed to his noble Friend, as the 
Chairman of the Lunacy Commission, 


‘to his Colleagues, and to the Visitors 


also, their hearty thanks for their great 
and unceasing labours. In their humane 
and unquestionably disinterested admi- 
nistration they had the most effectual 
safeguards which could by any means 
be devised against the evils to which 
reference had been made. He would 
not dwell further on those safeguards; 
but the Committee of 1878 had recom- 
mended certain changes, amongst them 
greater checks against possible abuses 
of the Lunacy Laws; and he would un- 
dertake, if the Government were still in 
Office next year, either that himself, or 
one of his Colleagues, would present to 
Parliament a Bill, the object of which 
would be the consolidation of the exist- 
ing law, with such improvements as 
were recommended by the Commission of 
1878, together with any other changes 
and amendments in the law which might 
commend themselves, after due conside- 
ration, to the Government. In the mean- 
time, he hoped, under the circumstances, 
the noble Earl would not divide the 
House on his Motion. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he hoped that, after the announcement 
just made by the noble and learned Earl 
upon the Woolsack, his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Milltown) would consider 
that the useful objects of his Motion 
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had been attained, and would not press 
it to a Division. At the same time, he 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) felt that 
the debate to which the Motion had 
given rise was of a very valuable cha- 
racter, and he thought the existing 
Lunacy Laws would hardly survive the 
blow they had received from the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Coleridge). Everyone must 
admit that the subject was one of ex- 
treme difficulty, and that they could 
not make suggestions in any one direc- 
tion without seeing evils arise in other 
directions; but, at the same time, all 
who had listened would agree that the 
securities for the liberty of the subject 
under the Lunacy Laws were very much 
less than were granted in any other part 
of the Law of England. The noble and 
learned Earl upon the Woolsack said 
that they only made Lunacy Laws for 
lunatics ; but the very gist of the com- 
plaint was that these laws were applied 
to sane people; and it was to avoid their 
being so applied, that their attention 
had been directed to the matter. There 
were, in these cases of illegal restraint, 
two classes of very obvious motives for 
abuses of the law. There were many 
people who, for the sake of property, 
which they wished to secure, had motives 
to get rid of relatives whom they might 
find inconvenient, and whose freedom 
they might desire to restrict. There 
were also. domestic relations in which 
one of the parties might have very good 
reasons for desiring that the other party 
should no longer possess his or her 
freedom. Motives of that kind were 
familiar enough in fiction, and he was 
afraid they were not altogether strange 
to real life. On the other hand, there 
was a strong motive in the keeper of a 
private asylum to keep wealthy patients, 
who were showing a tendency to recover, 
on aecount of the rich harvest of profit 
which their maintenance in an asylum 
gave him. These were very strong and 
great influences. What facilities did 
the law give for their counteraction? As 
far as the initial stages of confining a 
lunatic were concerned, it seemed that 
the Law of England afforded absolutely 
no security for the liberty of the subject. 
Any person, no matter how deep an in- 
terest he might have in shutting you up, 
had a right to take any two doctors he 
could find, no matter how obscure, and 
get an order to shut you up. Who 
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could say there was any security in the 
initial stages? The whole defence of 
the present system lay in the measures 
adopted at a later stage—in the inspec- 
tion conducted by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, who had certainly acted with 
very ogen assiduity and success. He 
entirely agreed with the noble and 
learned Earl as to the great debt of 
gratitude they all owed to the noble 
Earl the Chairman of the Commission 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) and those who 
worked with him—it was impossible to 
exaggerate the debt the country owed 
to them for having worked a very diffi- 
cult and thorny part of the law in such 
a way that no real abuses had arisen; 
but he thought that the older guardians 
of English liberty would have been 
startled, if they had been told that the 
liberty of any free man was entirely 
dependent on the vigilance of a Depart- 
ment without any other security what- 
ever. From the point of view of those 
who were concerned in maintaining free- 
dom, the defect in the administration of 
these laws was in the utter absence of 
publicity. If the doctors and the men 
who signed the certificates had to go 
before magistrates, and, in open Court, 
to prove their case; or, if the inspection 
of the Commissioners was such a public 
inspection, that all who were concerned 
and might sympathize with the patient 
could be witnesses to what was done, 
there would undoubtedly be adequate 
security for that liberty which now en- 
tirely rested upon the high administra- 
tive and moral qualities shown by his 
noble Friend and his Colleagues. He 
hoped they might long continue to be 
at the service of the State; but, under 
these circumstances, no one would say 
that the state of the law was satisfactory 
when that was the sole defence for its 
present state, and the motive for one | 
the law was sometimes so strong. It 
might, however, be said that if this 
publicity were insisted upon, the neces- 
sary result would be that the feelings of 
families would in many cases lead to 
clandestine imprisonments taking place. 
He considered that the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Milltown) had made out his case, 
and shown that the state of the law was 
not satisfactory. On the other hand, he 
thought the noble and learned Earl (the 
Lord Chancellor) had indicated the diffi- 
culties of dealing with this particular 
branch of the law. After his statement, 
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and the promise that the law should 

be amended, he thought it would be a 

ae mistake to go to Division on the 
otion. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that he hoped the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack would see his way 
to increasing the number of Chancery 
Visitors, and of extending their inspec- 
tion beyond the Chancery lunatics. The 
emulation between them and the Com- 
missioners’ Visitors would be a good 
thing for the lunatics. It had been said 
that evening, that insanity could be more 
easily cured in its initial stage ; that was 
true, but it was also true that the despair 
caused to the inmates of asylums, on 
finding themselves hopelessly locked up, 
often aggravated their disorder, and 
would increase a slight derangement 
into raving madness. 

Tue Kart or MILLTOWN said, that, 
in view of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to introduce legislation at a future 
date, he would withdraw his Motion. 
His object had been more than gained 
by the very interesting discussion that 
had taken place, and by the promise he 
had obtained from the Government. 
He was still of opinion, however, that 
the arguments advanced in favour of his 
Motion had not been answered, and 
that, in fact, they were unanswerable. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC—DEPORTA- 
TION OF FRENCH RECIDIVISTS. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Earnt GRANVILLE, in reference to a 
Motion on the Paper of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Rosebery), who proposed to 
call attention to the proposed deporta- 
tion of recidivists from France to the 
Western Pacific; and to move for 
Papers, said, he had already spoken to 
his noble Friend on the subject of the 
Motion of which he had given Notice. 
It was a subject of great importance; 
but he had urged on his noble Friend 
that, on the whole, it would be desirable 
that its discussion should be postponed. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
had little difficulty whatever in acceding 
to the request of his noble Friend to 
postpone his Motion for atime. At the 
same time, he wished to observe that 
there was nothing in the Motion, or in 
what he intended to say, that could, in 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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any way, interfere with the negotiations 
which he understood were in progress, 
or wound the just susceptibilities of any 
neighbouring Power. He only agreed 
to postpone his Motion, because he 
thought the course suggested by the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was the one best calcu- 
lated to gain the object they all had at 
heart ; and he did so more heartily, be- 
cause he believed an early opportunity 
would occur when the subject could be 
fully and fairly discussed, and without 
prejudice, and when the feeling of the 
House might be elicited as to a proposi- 
tion which could not fail to have the 
greatest effects. 

Tue Eant or CARNARVON said, 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had not given the House 
the reasons which induced him to request 
his noble Friend to postpone the Motion. 
He hoped there was a substantial con- 
sideration for taking that course, and 
that it meant the very serious considera- 
tion of the subject by the Government, 
with a view of arriving at some definite 
and satisfactory understanding. He was 
aware that negotiations of an important 
character with the French Government 
were going on with the view of over- 
coming difficulties ; and so long as those 
negotiations held out a reasonable pro- 
mise of a successful issue, he should be 
sorry to offer any opposition. It was 
impossible to overrate the importance of 
the question—a question which, from a 
variety of reasons, ran the chance of not 
being fully appreciated in England. He 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government were 
not blind to the extreme depth of feeling 
which existed upon the subject in Aus- 
tralia. If the postponement led to a 
regular understanding, he should not, 
in any degree, regret it; but, on the 
other hand, he hoped it was clearly 
understood that the matter was being 
entertained with a view to its settlement. 
He would be glad to know to what day 
the Motion was to be postponed ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, ‘the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
seemed to think he had a monopoly of 
the knowledge of the importance of the 
subject. That was not so. The Go- 
vernment very well knew, and were 
agreed, that it was one of the most im- 
portant subjects with regard to the 
Colonies; and it was for that reason 
that Her Majesty’s Government thought, 
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in dealing with it, they ought to be as 
prudent as possible. On this account 
he desired that it should be postponed 
in order that Papers might be com- 
pleted. The noble Earl had asked some 
time ago about the diplomatic Correspon- 
dence. As a matter of fact, the Papers 
were not complete. He had been pro- 
mised an answer from the French Go- 
vernment, which had not yet been re- 
ceived. He had been looking the mat- 
ter up; and he might mention that he 
found that, up to the 31st of March, he 
had, through Lord Lyons, made no fewer 
than eight representations to the French 
Government. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON again 
asked to what date the Motion was post- 
poned ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: To Mon- 
day fortnight. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—VOTE 
OF THANKS TO OFFICERS AND MEN 
OF H.M. SEA AND LAND FORCES. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD: There have 
been some unfavourable rumours about 
the intention of the Government in re- 
gard to the Vote of Thanks to the Army 
in the Soudan ; but it is generally advis- 
able to assume that those with whom we 
have the honour to act are likely to act 
in a just and generous spirit whenever 
the Army and Navy are concerned. Con- 
sidering the deep admiration and re- 
spect we all entertain for the gallant 
services of the Army and Navy, it would 
be presumptuous on my part to allude 
to the campaign which has just passed — 
a campaign which has brought out the 
conspicuous gallantry of our troops. I 
will, therefore, content myself with asking 
Her Majesty’s Government, If they can 
state when they propose moving a Vote 
of Thanks to the officers and men of Her 
Majesty’s Sea and Land Forces who had 
taken so distinguished a part in the re- 
cent campaign near Suakin? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that it had always been understood 
that the noble Viscount (Viscount En- 
field) was a firm supporter of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; and he (Lord Stanley 
of Alderley) was at a loss to understand 
why he put this Question, which might 
be embarrassing to them. The noble 
Viscount seemed to make no distinction 
between hostilities carried on in defence 
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of the safety or honour of the country, 
and these at Suakin, for which there 
was no justification or reason. Did the 
noble Viscount ask for a Vote of Thanks 
for Admiral Hewett for his Proclama- 
tion, which had brought so much dis- 
credit on the country? He (Lord Stanley 
of Alderley) felt bound to say that Ad- 
miral Hewett had shown all the frank- 
ness of the Naval Profession in with- 
drawing this Proclamation, and in 
undoing the mischief he had done, as far 
as that was possible. No reason had 
been given for these hostilities. He 
would not do the Government the injus- 
tice to suppose that they were for show- 
off, and to prove that our troops, with 
all the resources of civilization, could 
beat men armed with rudimentary wea- 
pons, such as swords and spears. It 
was not to open the road to Berber, since, 
after these victories, the Government had 
refused to send on any Cavalry to Ber- 
ber. It must have been to seize upon 
Osman Digna. Osman Digna had writ- 
ten a remarkable letter, which showed 
that he had much knowledge of the in- 
ternal state of England, and of the fact 
that a leading portion of the Govern- 
ment had adopted and supported an 
Atheist openly professing Atheism on 
all occasions. He would quote the 
judgment of Milton on similar hostili- 
ties. Milton speaks of the Syrian King— 
“Who, to surprise one man, assassin-like, had 
levied war, War unproclaimed.”’ 
He would always object to Votes of 
Thanks for hostilities that were pira- 
tical. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: In reply 
to the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley 
of Alderley), I confess I do not see what 
bearing his remarks have upon the con- 
duct of the troops. In respect to the 
Question put by my noble Friend behind 
me (Viscount Enfield), I have to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
most carefully inquired into and con- 
sidered the precedents bearing on the 
point. The decision, whether the Thanks 
of Parliament should be given, or not, 
to troops engaged in military operations, 
does not appear to have depended en- 
tirely either on the success of the cam- 
paign, or on the severity of the fighting 
which has occurred. I can assure your 
Lordships that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and, I am sure, Parliament also, 
most entirely appreciate the ability dis- 
played by both General Graham and 
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Admiral Hewett in the conduct of the 
recent operations, and also the great 
courage and conspicuous gallantry dis- 
played by the troops themselves, and 
also the sailors who co-operated with 
them under circumstances which were 
quite sufficient to try the steadiness and 
gallantry of any troops. Parliament 
will also thoroughly appreciate the suc- 
cess which has attended both the ability 
of the Commanders and the gallantry of 
the troops. It will be a subject of great 
regret if the answer I am about to give 
were to imply any doubt or hesitation on 
that point; but the Government feel 
that to move a Vote of Thanks to those 
engaged in an undertaking which can- 
not be considered an independent opera- 
tion, but rather as an incident in the 
Occupation of Egypt, would give an ex- 
tension to the practice of voting Thanks 
which the Government do not think de- 
sirable. I may add that the question 
of the rewards to be conferred on the 
officers and men engaged is still under 
the consideration of the military autho- 
rities, and the result will shortly be 
announced. 


MARRIAGES LEGALIZATION BILL [H.L. |. 


A Bill to remove doubts as to the effect of 
certain irregularities on the validity of marriages 
—Was presented by The Lorp Cuancettor; 
read 1*. (No. 76.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’cloek, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 5th May, 1884. 


MINUTES—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Army EstimarTes. 7 

Pusiic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (Ban- 
don Waterworks) * [188] ; Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Unions of 
North Dublin, &c) ag Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) (Districts of Dork- 
ing and Hendon, &c.) * [190] ; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 9) 
(Parishes of Ashen, &c.) * [191]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 10) (Parishes of Charley, &c.) * [192]. 

First Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders 
oe he [193] ; Tramways Provisional Or- 

ers (No. 3) * [194]. 

Second Reading— Redistribution of Seats [131] 

[House counted out]. 


The Earl of Morley 
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Considered as amended — Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) * [120]. 
Third Reading—Fisheries (Ireland) * [27}, and 


passed. 
Withdrawn—Hyde Park Corner Improvements 
[136]. 


NOTIONS. 


—_—pg—— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (BANDON WATERWORKS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxicrror Generat for 
Trexanp, Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland re- 
lating to Waterworks in the town of Bandon, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Soxicrror Genr- 
rat for IneELAND and Mr. Trevetyan. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 188.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxicrror Genera for 
Irexanp, Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land, under ‘‘The Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883,” relating to the Unions of North Dublin, 
Kells, Kilmallock, Mitchelstown, Rathdrum, 
Tralee, Trim, and Tulla, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Sotrerror Genera for IRELanp and 
Mr. TREVELYAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 189.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gzorce Russet, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board, relating to the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Dorking and Hendon, 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Kingston 
Union, the Local Government District of Mal- 
vern, the Borough of Portsmouth, the City of 
Truro, and the Local Government Districts of 
Wimbledon and Ystradyfodwg, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gzoxce Russert and Sir 
Cuartes Dinxe. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 190. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(PooR LAW) (NO. 9) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gzorce Reussz11, Bill to 
confirm certain Orders of the Local Government 
Board, under the provisions of ‘‘ The Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” 
as amended and extended by “ The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,” relating to the Parishes-of Ashen, 
Birdbrook, Brockdish, Haverhill, Hundon, Little 
Wratting, Ovington, Peasenhall, Sibton, Steeple 
Bumpstead, Stoke-by - Clare, Stratton-Long- 
Saint-Mary, Sturmer, Thorpe Abbotts, Tilbury- 
arash Wacton Magna, Whixoe, and 

ithersfield, and to the Townships of Emswell- 
with-Kelleythorpe, Eskdaleside, Great Drif- 
field, Little Driffield, and Ugglebarnby, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Gzorce Russzut and 
Sir Cuantes Dixxe. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 191.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(PooR Law) (No. 10) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gzorcr Russet, Bill to 
confirm certain Orders of the Local Government 
Board, under the provisions of “The Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” 
as amended and extended by “The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,’’ and “The Divided Parishes and 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1882,” relating to 
the Parishes of Charley (two), Eddlesborough, 
Helmdon, Ivinghoe, Little Gaddesden, Mark- 
field, Marston Saint Lawrence (two), Middleton 
Cheney, Newtown Linford, Slapton, Syresham, 
Thenford, and Whitfield, to the Townships of 
Marnham and South Clifton, and to the Ham- 
let of Astwell-with-Falcutt, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Grorcz Russexu and Sir 
Cuaries Drixe. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 192.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—-0. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir ARTHUR OTWAY: The Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company have introduced a Bill into 
Parliament which has been referred to 
me in the usual manner as Chairman of 
Ways and Means, owing to the fact of 
its being unopposed. I have, however, 
thought it undesirable, in consequence of 
having been a Director for many years 
of that Railway Company, that the Bill 
should be adjudicated upon by me. I 
have, therefore, requested the Chairman 
of the Committee on Standing Orders to 
take my place, and he has consented to 
doso. I, therefore, beg to move that the 
Chairman of the Committee of Standing 
Orders be appointed Chairman of the 
said Committee on that Bill. 

Ordered, That the Chairman of the 
Committee of Standing Orders be ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on 
the said Bill. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 
0 
EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 

GENERAL GORDON’S MISSION—THE 

VOTE OF CENSURE (SIR MICHAEL 

HICKS-BEACH). 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON gave Notice 
that he will move the following Amend- 
ment to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Glouces- 
tershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) :—: 

“That this House, while regretting that 
General Gordon has not yet succeeded in bring- 
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ing to a successful conclusion the mission which 
he patriotically undertook, declines to censure 
Her Majesty’s Government for not takiug steps 
which would involve Military operations in con- 
nection with a mission which was distinctly and 
avowedly of a pacific nature.” 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE—CONVICT 
LABOUR. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can now state what 
place on the East Coast of Scotland has 
been selected for the construction of a 
harbour of refuge by means of convict 
labour ; and, whether, and, if so, when, 
the Report of, and Minutes of Evidence 
taken by, the Sub-Committee of the 
Committee on Convict Labour, which 
visited the East Coast of Scotland last 
autumn, will be presented to the House ? 

Mr. HIBBERT : In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I have to state that no place has 
yet been selected, the Report of the Sub- 
Committee not yet having been laid 
before the Home Secretary. My right 
hon. and learned Friend, however, hopes 
to have that Report laid before him in 
the course of a few days, and to be in a 
position to place it on the Table of the 
House. 


ARMY ACT, 1881—FRAUDULENT 
ENLISTMENT. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any action 
has been taken in consequence of the 
amendment of Section 32 of ‘The 
Army Act, 1881,” by which the power of 
a court martial to sentence to penal ser- 
vitude for the offence of fraudulently 
enlisting after previous discharge with 
disgrace from any part of Her Majesty’s 
forces was taken away; and, whether 
he has been able to advise the remission 
or reconsideration of the 150 or more 
sentences of penal servitude passed in 
1882, 1888, and 1884? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the amendment’ of the 
Act had been promulgated to the officers 
in command, and this would prevent 
further penalties of penal servitude bein 
passed for this offence. As regarde 
the men now undergoing sentences of 
penal servitude, their cases would be 
considered when they had served two 
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years. He might mention that two 
years’ hard labour was considered a 
more severe punishment than a similar 
term of penal servitude. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND)—PETER 
M‘KNIGHT, A CONVICT LUNATIC. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Peter M‘Knight was convicted of 
manslaughter at Belfast Summer Assizes 
in 1877, and sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude; whether he was dis- 
charged at the end of about four years, 
but taken prisoner in Liverpool on 21st 
June 1881, and lodged in a lunatic 
asylum at Whittingham, Preston; if 
so, what were the grounds for his being 
sent to the asylum; and, what are the 
reasons for his present detention ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had inquired into the 
matter, and had received a Report from 
the medical officer that the man was 
quite unfit to be at large. 


ARMY (INDIA)—RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Correspondence between the India 
Office and the Government of India, on 
the subject of the proposed changes in 
the Indian Army system, is approaching 
completion ; and, if so, when he will be 
able to lay it upon the Table ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Correspon- 
dence in question is now practically com- 
plete; and if the hon. Member will 
move for it, there will be no objection 
to presenting it. I may suggest, with 
regard to the Report of the Commission 
and the Appendices, which are exceed- 
ingly voluminous, that it will be suffi- 
cient to place them in the Library with- 
out distributing copies. 


INDIA—THE KIRWEE PRIZE MONEY. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the sum of £276,000, and other sums, 
realised as proceeds of the moveable 
property of the Ex-Princes of Kirwee, 
and retained by the Indian Government, 
have been entered in the Returns pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1876, in partial 
compliance with the Order of the House 
dated 23rd July 1874, which called for 
a Return of all the moveable property 
taken from those Chiefs; and, whether, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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and when, the Secretary of State pro- 
poses to complete the defective Return, 
so as to thoroughly fulfil the Order of 
Parliament? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Papers pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1876, in com- 
pliance with the Order of the House of 
July 23, 1874, gave a complete Return 
of the amount of all moveable property 
of enemies or insurgents in the territories 
of Oude or Kirwee, or of the proceeds 
thereof, which passed into the possession 
of the authorities in India since the out- 
break of the War in 1857. The pro- 
missory notes representing the sum re- 
ferred to by the right hon. and gallant 
Member never at any time passed into 
the possession of Government. They 
are, therefore, not included in the Re- 
turn. Where any such notes were 
captured, as at Lucknow, they are 
shown in the Return. As, therefore, 
the Return was prepared in strict accord- 
ance with the Orders of the House, 
there is no ground for supplementing it. 
I may add that full information con- 
cerning these promissory notes was sub- 
mitted to the House in an earlier Re- 
turn, No. 298, dated July 5, 1869. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — IN- 
'TERFERENCE OF THE POLICE AT 
CASTLESHANE. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Heaty) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is the fact that, 
on Mr. Francis M‘Kenna, of Annagap, 
county Monaghan, complaining to the 
Inspector General of Constabulary that 
he had been threatened by the police 
sergeant at Castleshane that, if he inter- 
fered in public meetings or. took part in 
politics, he would have his gun licence 
revoked, he received the following 
reply :— 

** Dublin Castle, 4th April, 1884. 

‘* Francis M‘Kenna is informed, with refer- 
ence to his letter of the 31st ult., that, if he 
considers the sergeant exceeded his duty in the 
matter referred to, he should bring the case 
before the Magistrates at Petty Sessions, 


“ (Signed) R. F. N. Fannina, 
‘* Deputy Inspector General.” 
Do the Government approve of this 
method of dealing with such a charge; 
is it the fact that no inquiry what- 
ever was made to discover whether it 
was correct, or not; will he ascertain 
from Mr. Fanning under what Statute 
the ‘Magistrates at Petty Sessions” 
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have power to deal with such a com- 
plaint; ishe aware that Mr. M‘Kenna’s 
statement can be corroborated by four 
witnesses, in whose presence the threat 
was made; and, do the Government 
propose to deal with the case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the fact 
that Francis M‘Kenna made to the In- 
spector General the complaint mentioned 
in the Question, and that he received 
the reply referred to. Before the letter 
had been written, inquiry had been 
made into the matter, with the result 
that the Inspector General was informed 
that the complaint of Mr. M‘Kenna was 
not well-founded, and the police ser- 
geant denies’ having made any such 
statement as is imputed to him. The 
Statute referred to by Mr. Fanning is 
the 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 13. I am not 
aware that Mr. M‘Kenna’s statement 
can be corroborated by four witnesses, 
and the letter of Mr. M‘Kenna treats 
the communication from the constable 
as a private one. The Government do 
not intend to take any further action. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882— COMPENSATION FOR 
MALICIOUS BURNING — THE GRAND 
JURY OF FERMANAGH. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that the Fermanagh 
Grand Jury ignored the Bill sent up 
against a man named Beatty, whom the 
magistrates had returned for trial on a 
charge of having set fire to his house on 
December the 10th; that his landlord 
is now seeking compensation from the 
same grand jury for malicious injury to 
the house, and that, while the grand 
jurors would not allow the case to come 
before a court for investigation, they 
will now proceed to assess damages over 
a particular area; and, if he can say 
how this area will be arrived at ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Beatty was com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of burning 
a house of which he was formerly tenant, 
but the Grand Jury ignored the Bill. 
The landlord is not seeking compensa- 
tion for the malicious burning, the 
person who is seeking it is the person 
who succeeded Beatty under certain 
letters of administration. This case will 
come on before the Presentment Sessions 
on the 24th of the month, and it will not 
come before the Grand Jury unless the 
Sessions decide the burning was ma- 
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licious. It is impossible in that event 
to say what will be the area on which 
the tax will be fixed; but the Grand 
Jury will, of course, consider the whole 
case when it comes before them. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—MOUNTJOY 
PRISON—-WARDERS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that in filling up the 
vacancy for chief warder in Mountjoy 
Prison recently three principal warders 
were passed over, and an ordinary 
warder, their junior in the service, 
appointed ; is it the fact that the latter 
is a Protestant, and that the three men 
passed over were Catholics; can he ex- 
plain what were the superior qualifica- 
tions possessed by the man who got the 
post, and in what the others were de- 
ficient ; and, is it the case that in the 
Irish Convict Service Catholic principal 
warders are refused the supply of fuel 
and light for their houses, afforded to 
Protestants holding the same situa- 
tions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the man who was promoted was con- 
sidered by the Prisons Board as the most 
suitably experienced. He was a Pro- 
testant, and was one of the men passed 
over. The appointment of a Protestant 
was considered desirable. The object 
was to equalize the number of Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics in the 
higher grades, the Deputy Governor and 
senior chief warder being Catholics. As 
regards the last paragraph, no difference 
was made between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic warders in respect of fuel and 
light. The ground for that suggestion 
might be found in the fact that one of 
the principal warders who had been 
transferred to another position was en- 
titled by the terms of his promotion to 
fire and light. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I invite the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that of the 41 warders discharged from 
Spike Island 39 are Roman Catholics ; 
and I would ask how he can explain 
that, whereas in every position open to 
fair competition Catholics are at least 
as well ableto hold their own in every 
position where appointments is by favour . 
or under official management, Protest- 
ants predominate almost invariably ? 


[No reply was given. ] 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 4ru 
LINCOLNSHIRE MILITIA. 

Mr. ROUNDELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
the fact that, on the 18th of April, 
Private Slater, of the 4th Lincolnshire 
Battalion of Militia, having spit whilst 
on parade, was ordered by the Adjutant, 
Captain Hodson, to fall out of the ranks ; 
that thereupon the Adjutant ordered 
him an extra half-hour’s drill with a 
stone in his mouth ; that, in conseqnence 
of the refusal of Private Slater to sub- 
mit to such an order, he was ordered by 
the Adjutant to be handcuffed, and was 
locked up for the night in a cell; that, 
on the following morning (Saturday, 
the 19th instant), Private Slater was 
brought before the Adjutant and charged 
with having refused to drill for half an 
hour with a stone in his mouth ; that, in 
consequence, he was sentenced by the 
Adjutant to forty-eight hours in the 
cells with hard labour, which consisted 
of breaking stones for road-mending ; 
and that this sentence was accordingly 
carried out; and, if the above is sub- 
stantially accurate, whether the proceed- 
ings of the Adjutant are in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Queen ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
As a matter of fact, the man was not 
sentenced to drill with a stone in his 
mouth; but he was threatened with that 
punishment. The punishment actually 
inflicted was for gross insubordination 
in the ranks. The adjutant was wrong 
in threatening a punishment which is 
not authorized by the Regulations, and 
he would be reprimanded. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
CHARLES KELLY, Q.C., COUNTY 
COURT JUDGE FOR CLARE. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If Mr. Charles Kelly, Q.C., County Court 
Judge for Clare, is in the habit of ad- 
journing cases for hearing from one di- 
vision to another merely to suit his own 
convenience, and to the serious dissatis- 
faction of the public ; if, in the case of 
a farmer named Michael Fitzpatrick, 
who sought to attach the salary of a 
process server named Griffin for the 
amount of a decree obtained against him 
(Griffin) at a former quarter sessions, 
the case was adjourned from Ennisty- 
mon to Ennis and back again without 
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the slightest necessity for such a course ; 
if it is possible to ascertain the number 
of similar instances in which litigants 
have been put to great expense in trivial 
cases by the action of Mr. Kelly; and, 
whether steps may not be taken to 
remedy the state of facts complained of? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: County Court 
Judges are not responsible to the Execu- 
tive Government for the manner in which 
they exercise their judicial functions; 
but I thought it right, as this Question 
was put on the Notice Paper, that its 
terms should be submitted to the Judge 
named, for any observations that he 
might desire to offer with regard to it. 
He writes as follows :— 

“Sir, although in strictness I ought not to 
make any statement to the Government with 
respeet to the discharge of my judicial functions, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the imputa- 
tions contained in the Parliamentary Notice 
enclosed in your letter are absolutely and 
entirely groundless. In justice to me I trust 
that this answer will be read in the House.’’ 


CRIME (IRELAND)—FIRING AT THE 
PERSON—CASE OF THE BROTHERS 
DELAHUNTY. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If certain information has been conveyed 
to the Irish Government concerning the 
conviction of two brothers name Dela- 
hunty, who were sentenced, at the Cork 
Winter Assizes of 1882, to penal servi- 
tude for life, for the alleged crime of 
firing into the house of a person named 
Donnellan, near Feakle, county Clare; 
if the chief witness for the Orown 
(Slattery) has since made ‘a dying de- 
claration, in which it is set forth that 
these men have been wrongfully con- 
victed, and prays for their release ; if he 
will give the full terms of the said de- 
claration, and if the case of the Dela- 
huntys has been, or is under, the consi- 
deration of the Irish Government ; and, 
if he can state either the result of such 
consideration, or the probable date at 
which it will be made known? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The evidence 
against the Delahuntys was comple and 
conclusive. The man Slattery, referred 
to in the Question, was not the chief 
witness for the Crown, and was not a 
witness in the case at all, nor is it a fact 
that he made a declaration that the Dela- 
huntys were wrongfully convicted. What 
he stated in the declaration was that a 
witness was instigated by him to swear 
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he saw the shot fired; and he further 
alleges that the police constable asked 
him to get a person to swear that he 
heard the shot fired. The evidence of 
Martin was unimportant; and the case 
was complete without him. The Go- 
vernment believe that no reliance is to 
be placed on Slattery’s declaration, and 
do not, therefore, intend to interfere 
with the course of the law. As regards 
the declaration itself, I will furnish the 
hon. Member with a copy of it if he so 
desires; but I do not consider it neces- 
sary to lay it on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. KENNY: I would wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, if this decla- 
ration does not also contain a statement 
to the effect that the case was concocted 
by a police constable, named Halloran, 
and a Resident Magistrate, Mr. Burke, 
who has since been dismissed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will, perhaps, give Notice of the 
Question. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEC. 18—EXTRA POLICE, 
CO. LONGFORD. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, On what grounds the Irish 
Executive have given notice of their in- 
tention to send a police hut and an 
extra police force for the protection of 
Mr. John M‘Guire, of Loran, in the 
county of Longford; and, whether any 
outrages whatever have been com- 
mitted in the district which justify 
its subjection to this increase of taxa- 
tion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: John M‘Guire 
has been subjected to great annoyance 
and ‘‘ Boycotting’’—a bad feeling against 
him having been caused amongst some 
persons in the district in consequence, it 
is thought, of his father-in-law having 
taken an evicted farm. The police 
believed M‘Guire to be in great danger, 
and two men were placed in his house 
for his protection. They are not charge- 
able to the district. The Government 
have not given any such notice as is 
stated in the Question of an intention to 
send a police hut and extra police to the 
district. But inquiry has been made as 
to whether a suitable site for a hut could 
be had, in the event of its being considered 
necessary to erect one. 


{May 5, 1884} 
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COURT OF BANKRUPTOY (IRELAND)— 
THE CHIEF CLERK IN INSOLVENCY. 


Dr. LYONS (for Mr. Fay) asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether it is the fact that the first clerk 
in insolvency at the Court of Bankruptcy 
has performed in Ireland the duties of 
chief clerk in insolvency since the death 
of that official in 1881 without having 
received any remuneration for such ad- 
ditional work ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The statement is 
correct ; but the duties in question are 
almost nominal. The clerk is adequately 
paid for all his duties. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND)— 
THE PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY 
(QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK). 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is a fact that the Professor 
of Anatomy in the Queen’s College, 
Oork, has, for the past two or three 
sessions, introduced a new rule, whereby 
he engages two students simultaneously 
in dissecting each part; whether this 
professor is making a profit of over 
£100 a-year out of the subjects supplied 
to the Cork Medical School, which is 
not included in the Return of class 
fees presented to Parliament; whether 
this course is legal, and will be per- 
mitted to continue; is it a fact that. 
when the new rule was first introduced, 
a requisition, signed by a large number 
of students (including graduates) of 
every religious denomination, was pre- 
sented to the President of the College, 
asking him to permit a meeting to be 
convened within the College, to discuss 
the matter privately; did he refuse to 
do so, and threaten a member of the de- 
putation who waited on him that, if the 
matter were brought before Parliament, 
he would be held responsible; and, will 
the Royal Commission be empowered to 
inquire into the above matters; and, if 
not, what steps will he take to investi- 
gate the complaints of the students ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Professor 
of Anatomy informs me that he has 
made no such rule ; but that occasionally, 
as a matter of extreme necessity, the plan 
mentioned has been resorted to. The 
entire amount of the fees paid by 
students for attending at the Anatomical 
School is expended in connection with 
the support of the school, no portion 
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whatever being retained by the Profes- 
sor for his own use. These fees are not 
class fees, and, therefore, are not in- 
cluded in any Return of class fees. I 
have already stated, in reply to a for- 
mer Question, that the reference to the 
Commission would include this subject. 
With regard to an alleged refusal on 
the part of the President to comply with 
a requisition, I have to point out that if 
the students have any matter of that 
kind to complain of, the College statutes 
provide them with a remedy by applica- 
tion to the Visitors. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Is there any official 
supervision over the administration of 
those fees ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There is the 
supervision of the authorities of the 
College. I have already said the sub- 
ject is going before the Commission. 


Parliamentary 


POST OFFICE—TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGES. 

Mr. GORST (for Sir H. Drummonp 
Wo rr) asked the Postmaster General, 
The number of telephone exchange 
wires now in use at Post Office Tele- 
phone Exchanges in the United King- 
dom; the number of private telephone 
wires rented from the Post Office; the 
cost thereof respectively; the revenue 
derived therefrom respectively ; and, the 
revenue which would be derivable there- 
from respectively if erected and main- 
tained by private companies at their own 
cost under Post Office licences, calculated 
at the average rate for royalties now 
charged by the Department to private 
companies. 

Mr. FAWCETT: The Post Office, on 
the 3lst of March last, had 783 sub- 
scribers to its systems of telephone 
exchanges for rentals, amounting to 
£16,983 per annum. As it would take 
much time to ascertain the number of 
private wires rented from the Post Office 
which are worked by telegraph and 
telephone apparatus respectively, I am 
sorry I am not able to answer the hon. 
Member’s second Question. If the tele- 
phone exchange lines of the department 
were provided by the Private Telephone 
Companies at the same rentals, the 
royalty payable would be £1,698 per 
annum. No royalty is payable to the 
Post Office in respect of private wires— 
that is, wires used for private messages, 
as defined by the Act of 1869, erected 
and maintained by persons outside the 
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Department. So far, therefore, as this 
business might be done by private in- 
dividuals, no revenue would be received 
by the Post Office. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, The amount of royalties re- 
ceived by the Post Office last year from 
Telephone Companies for licences to 
such Companies to use their own instru- 
ments, at their own expense, for ex- 
change and other purposes ; the original 
rate of percentage for such royalties; 
whether the Department has recently 
increased the per-centage in the case of 
new or extended licences; and, whether 
in recent cases it has also sought to 
impose a minimum actual royalty, irre- 
spective of reductions in the charges of 
the Companies to the public? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The amount of 
royalties received by the Post Office in 
the year ended 31st December last from 
Telephone Companies for licences to 
carry on business which has been legally 
decided to be telegraphic was £15,556. 
The original rate of percentage was 
10 per cent, increased in a few cases of 
extension of radius. In reply to my 
hon. Friend’s last Question, I may say 
that in new licences the percentage is 
no greater; but a minimum royalty of 
£1 is payable. 

Mr. GRAY: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman say why an extra charge is 
made in a licence for an extra radii ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Because it is doing 
more business. 

Mr. GRAY: Then the nore business 
is done, the higher the percentage you 


pay. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—STATE- 
MENT OF COST. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether he would 
consider the desirableness of adopting a 
custom, which is said to prevail in the 
Colony of Victoria, of giving on the first 
page of every Paper printed for Parlia- 
mentary use a statement of its cost, 
“‘expense of preparing this Paper, so 
much,” ‘‘ expense of printing, so much,” 
so that not only honourable Members 
who are gluttons in respect of ‘“ Re- 
turns,’”’ but their constitutents also, may 
know what is the cost to the Country of 
the Returns moved by Members ? 

Mx. OOURTNEY: I fully sym- 
pathize with the hon. Member’s desire 
to check the growth of the costs of 
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Parliamentary printing in respect of 
Returns; but I am afraid that the 
adoption of the custom said to prevail in 
Victoria would avail little. In 1875, on 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), a Return was presented 
giving the figures for that year and the 
sale of those Papers, showing also what 
cost each Member had entailed on the 
country; but no appreciable effect was 
produced ; there has been an increase 
rather than a diminution of cost. The 
point shall, however, be brought under 
the attention of the Committee now 
engaged in considering the public ex- 
penditure in stationery and printing. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—WICK- 
LOW CO.—APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
MARTIN LANGTON. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that a Memorial has 
been presented to the Earl of Meath, 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of Wicklow, signed by 
forty-five of the principal Roman Catho- 
lic inhabitants of Bray, including the 
Very Rev. Walter Lee, D.D., P.P., 
V.G., Dean of the Cathedral Chapter of 
Dublin, and the local Roman Catholic 
Clergy, recommending the name of Mr. 
Martin Langton as a fit and proper per- 
son to be appointed to the Commission 
of the Peace for the county ; whether it 
was stated to Lord Meath, as a ground 
for the appointment, that— 

'f “ Mr. Langton has taken a deep and active 
part in the cause of temperance. ... he is 
a grand juror at the quarter sessions, and has 
acted frequently on special juries during the 
last twelve years ;’’ 

whether, notwithstanding these quali- 
fications, and the strength and character 
of the recommendations, Lord Meath 
replied— 

“T do not consider him in any way suited to 
the discharge of the duties ;”’ 
whether he is aware that, out of the 104 
magistrates for Wicklow, only five are 
Roman Catholics, and these not all 
residents in the county, and that there 
is no Catholic magistrate in Bray Petty 
Sessions district; and, whether, under 
these circumstances, he will bring the 
matter under the consideration of the 
Lord Chancellor with a view to Mr. 
Langton’s appointment ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: I believe that 
the statements in the Question are sub- 
stantially accurate. With regard tothe 
last paragraph, I may say that I under- 
stand that a Memorial embodying these 
statements is at present before the Lord 
Chancellor. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SUMMONSES AT NEW- 
TOWNBARRY. 

Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the cases under the Pre- 
vention of Orime Act, against Peter 
Kehoe and James Kennedy, brought on 
at Newtownbarry, county Wexford, on 
the 23rd February last, the summonses 
were issued at the instance of the head 
constable without his having received 
any authority from his superior officers ; 
whether the head constable afterwards 
went to the defendants and asked them 
to give back the copies of the summonses, 
informing them that the cases would not 
be heard; whether, notwithstanding 
this, the cases were called, and the dis- 
trict inspector then asked them to be 
adjourned so that he might prosecute ; 
and, whether the Constabulary at New- 
townbarry are in the habit of issuing 
summonses under the Prevention of 
Crime Act without authority, and 
whether any steps will be taken to pre- 
vent them doing so ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that although the head constable had 
not actually been ordered to serve the 
summonses in these cases, he had been 
instructed to have them ready for hear- 
ing at the Prevention of Crime Act 
Court on the 23rd of February. It was 
expected that the authority would be 
received previous to the holding of the 
Court; but when it was found that it 
could not be issued until after that date, 
the defendants were informed that their 
cases would not be proceeded with on 
the 23rd. This was done by direction 
of the District Inspector, and in order to 
save the defendants from being put to 
the inconvenience ‘of attending the 
Court. They attended nevertheless, and 
the cases were called formally, merely 
for the purpose of adjourning them— 
the Oonstabulary paying costs. The 
cases were prosecuted on a later date. 
It is not the case that the Constabulary 
at Newtownbarry are in the habit of 
issuing summonses without authority. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD— 
THE HOMERTON SMALL-POX HOS- 
PITAL. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is aware that the 
Medical Officer of Health for Hackney 
has reported that the re-opening of the 
Homerton Hospital of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board for small-pox patients 
is causing a spread of that disease in 
its vicinity; whether he is aware that 
the Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) 
Bill (by the alteration in the existing 
Law effected by Clauses 1 and 2) took 
away from the public the legal protec- 
tion they hitherto possessed against the 
Asylums Board, or other similar autho- 
rities, so conducting their hospitals as to 
cause disease to spread therefrom ; and, 
if so, if he could explain why no intima- 
tion was given to Parliament of a pro- 
ceeding so seriously effecting the rights, 
and even the lives, of the public; 
whether, in any authority given by the 
Local Government Board to the Asylum 
Board for using their hospitals for 
small-pox or fever patients, he will 
stipulate that such user must be con- 
tingent on their being able to prevent 
disease spreading therefrom ; and, whe- 
ther, in the event of any application be- 
ing made by Government to Parliament 
for. an extension of the Diseases Pre- 
vention (Metropolis) Act beyond the 
1st September next, he will undertake 
that there shall be no general power 
asked for which will deprive the public 
of the legal protection they previously 
had against hospitals proved to be so 
conducted as to spread disease ? ; 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Local Government Board have no in- 
formation as to the Report of the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health for Hackney be- 
yond that which has appeared in the 
public Press; but they learn from the 
Chairman of the Managers of the Me- 
tropolitan Asylums Board that that Re- 
port will be the subject of inquiry by 
the Managers. I may, however, say 
that the Managers are making special 
efforts to prevent any possible risk of 
the spread of small-pox from the hospi- 
tal, not only by largely reducing the 
number of patients in the building, but 
by clearing adjacent properties, which 
have been purchased by the Managers 
for the purpose of securing a free space 
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around the hospital. As regards the 
Act of last Session, Clause 1 merely 
gives the short title of the Act. As to 
Clause 2, it was not intended by that 
enactment to take away from the public 
any legal protection which they pre- 
viously possessed against the Asylums 
Managers or any other Local Authority 
carrying on a hospital in such a manner 
as to cause the spread of disease ; neither 
is it considered by the Board that such 
is the effect of the clause. The clause, 
in effect, provides that if the Diseases 
Prevention Act is put in force, and the 
Managers of the Asylum district are 
called upon to exercise powers as a Local 
Authority under that Act, they may 
utilize the buildings, &c., which they 
have provided for small-pox and fever 
cases for patients suffering from the 
epidemic: disease which has led to 
the Statute being put in force. The 
Diseases Prevention Act never has been 
brought into operation in consequence 
of an epidemic either of fever or small- 
pox; and the Board have never con- 
templated its being put in force except 
in the ease of an outbreak of cholera. 
The Board have always endeavoured to 
secure such arrangements in connection 
with the fever and small-pox hospitals 
of the Asylums Board as would prevent 
disease spreading therefrom; and they 
are fully satisfied that the Managers 
desire to take all due precautionary 
measures against such a result. The 
Board, for the reasons mentioned, do 
not consider that an exteasion of the 
Act will take away from the public any 
protection which they previously pos- 
sessed. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—THE GOLD COINAGE. 
Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
has any Estimate to show what is the 
yearly loss from abrasion or wear and 
tear of the coined gold in circulation ? 
Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE.- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): The most trust- 
worthy recent Estimate of the loss from 
the wear and tear of the gold coins in 
circulation is that each sovereign and 
half-sovereign loses more than four 
hundredths of a grain of its woight 
every year, the half-sovereign losing 
twice as much proportionately as the 
whole sovereign. It follows that to 
make good the yearly deficiency of the 
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metal in the present standard of gold 
coinage, if, as is estimated, that con- 
sists of £90,000,000 in sovereigns and 
£20.000,000 in half-sovereigns, the cost 
would approach £50,000 a-year, exclu- 
sive of the cost of re-coinage, and this 
amount would be increased by an in- 
creased circulation. The noble Lord 
will find some interesting particulars in 
the Joint Report of Mr. Graham, late 
Master of the Mint, and of Colonel 
Smith, the Master of the Calcutta Mint, 
laid before Parliament in 1869. 


EGYPT—ENGAGEMENTS OF HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the engagements earnestly to sup- 
port the Government of the Khedive, 
which were made by the late Govern- 
ment en 19th September 1879 and by 
the present Government on 3rd March 
1881 respectively, ought not to have 
been communicated to the Sultan of 
Turkey as the Suzerain; and, whether 
either of them was so communicated ; 
and, if so, at what date? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Neither of these engagements were com- 
municated to the Sultan. His Majesty 
was, however, aware of the position of 
England and France in regard to Tewfik 
Pasha, inasmuch as it was at their re- 
quest that he issued the Firman to His 
Highnessin August, 1879. The Papers 
upon the subject were laid before Par- 
liament in 1880 (Egypt, No. 1). 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—VOTE 
OF THANKS TO THE OFFICERS 
AND MEN OF H.M. SEA AND LAND 
FORCES. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he could 
now state if it is proposed to move a 
Vote of Thanks to Admiral Hewett and 
General Graham, and Officers and Men 
under their command, for the recent 
operations on the Red Sea littoral ; and, 
what rewards, if any, are to be given to 
these Officers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Her Majesty’s Government have very 
carefully considered the precedents 
bearing upon this question. The deci- 
sion of whether or not the Thanks of 
Parliament should be given to troops 
engaged in military operations does not 
appear to have depended entirely on 
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either the success of the campaign or on 
the severity of the fighting which oc- 
curred. Her Majesty’s Government, 
and, I am sure, Parliament also, most 
entirely appreciate the ability which has 
been displayed by General Graham and 
Admiral Hewett in the conduct of these 
operations, and also the courage and 
high military qualities which have been 
exhibited by the officers and men under 
their command, as well as the success 
which they achieved. It would be a 
subject of very great regret to the Go- 
vernment if the answer I have to give to 
the Question of the hon. Member should 
be supposed for a moment to imply any 
doubt whatever on our part on that 
point ; but it appears to us that to move 
a formal Vote of Thanks for that expedi- 
tion, which cannot be considered as an 
independent operation, but rather as an 
incident in the military occupation of 
Egypt, would be to give an extension to 
the practice beyond former precedents, 
which we should not consider desirable. 
In answer to the last part of the Ques- 
tion, with regard to the rewards to be 
conferred on the officers and men in 
connection with the expedition, the sub- 
ject is still under consideration, and the 
decision of the Government will shortly 
be announced. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
Government did not look upon the recent 
campaign in the Soudan as a separate 
transaction in no way connected with 
the operations undertaken by Lord 
Wolseley at the time of Tel-el-Kebir ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
That Question appears to raise a matter 
of argument. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE AFRICAN 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it is true that the African Inter- 
national Association has recently con- 
cluded Treaties with the Native Chiefs 
in the Valley of the Congo and Keislu 
containing clauses excluding all traders 
except their own from those regions ? 
He also wished to ask whether there 
was any truth in the report that nego- 
tiations were in progress whereby the 
French were to recognize the flag of the 
African International Association, and 
were to have the first offer to trade in 
the event of the present owners being 
willing to dispose of the same ? 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
Yes, Sir. The Treaties will. be laid 
before Parliament. The second Ques- 
tion relates to an important matter, and 
I would ask the hon. Member to give 
Notice. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—CATHO- 
LIC CHAPLAIN FOR MILITIAMEN AT 
CARRICKFERGUS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact that 
over 200 Roman Catholic militiamen, 
quartered at Carrickfergus, are without 
a chaplain ; and, whether he is prepared 
to furnish sufficient funds to have the 
deficiency remedied ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I can only repeat the answer I gave on 
the 2lst of April—that it is not in my 
power to increase the allowance laid 
down by Regulation. That allowance 
is found to be adequate in other similar 
cases. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE LEGACY 
DUTY. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked Mr. 
Chancellor ofthe Exchequer, Whether the 
recent Act, which abolished Legacy Duty 
at one pound per cent., applies to legacies 
derived from Indian investments; and, 
if not, why this distinction has been 
enforced ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): The short an- 
swer to the hon. Member’s Question 
would be that Legacy Duty at 1 per cent 
is only abolished by the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act (44 Viet., c. 12) in 
cases where the estates are already sub- 
ject to Probate Duty. Indian invest- 
ments technically known as bona notabilia 
are liable to Probate Duty, and conse- 
quently exempt from 1 per cent Legacy 

uty. Indian investments not liable to 
Probate Duty are liable to Legacy Duty 
if the deceased died domiciled in this 
country. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — DIS- 
QUALIFICATION OF LICENSED PUB- 
LICANS (MR. MANGAN, HIGH SHERIFF 
OF DROGHEDA). 


Coroner, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What steps the Government 
have taken in the case of Mr. Mangan, 





High Sheriff of Drogheda, who holds a ‘ 
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retail beer and spirit licence contrary to 
the Statute ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Alderman Mangan, High 
Sheriff of Drogheda, whose tenure of 
the office of sheriff has been assailed 
because he is the holder of a retail 
licence, was also lately called to account 
as to the composition of the Grand Jury 
panel, which proved, in the result, to be 
unimpeachable; whether an unsuccessful 
attempt has been made to induce the 
Government to cause the removal of the 
assizes from the town of which Alderman 
Mangan is sheriff; whether a gentle- 
man, Mr. Edward M‘Donough, who held 
the office of High Sheriff of Drogheda 
in a recent year, was, during the year 
of his shrievalty, the holder of a retail 
licence for the sale of liquor to be con- 
sumed on the premises, and Mr. Nicholas 
Leech, T.C., High Sheriff of Drogheda 
in 1880, was, during the year of his 
shrievalty, the holder of two retail 
licenees for the sale of liquor tu be con- 
sumed on the premises; whether other 
cases have not likewise occurred in 
recent years, in which gentlemen hold- 
ing the office of High Sheriff have not 
also held such licences; whether the 
Lord Lieutenant, in ratifying the nomi- 
nation (by the Corporation of Drogheda) 
of Alderman Mangan to the office of 
High Sheriff, was not aware that Alder- 
man Mangan was, at the time, the holder 
of the licence; whether the Statute of 
William the Fourth, referring to this 
matter, has become inoperative through 
disuse; and, whether the precedents 
cited are to be followed, or whether 
Alderman Mangan is to be treated in 
an exceptional manner ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
ment have not yet communicated with 
Mr. Mangan. I have been in consulta- 
tion with the authorities in Dublin on 
the subject. I think the commission will 
go to Mr. Mangan to-morrow. The 
hon. Member for Sligo is aware that the 
constitution of the Grand Jury panel 
was the subject of a recent Question in 
this House, and the result should also 
be in his recollection. The hon. Mem- 
ber is also aware that the attention of 
the Government has been drawn to the 
suggestions which have, from time to 
time, been made as to the removal of 
the Assizes from the town of Drogheda, 
and that the Government have been ad- 
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vised that the Assizes could not be 
abolished without legislation. It is the 
case that the gentlemen named by the 
hon. Member were licensed publicans 
when appointed to the office of High 
Sheriff, and continued to carry on their 
trade ; and it is not unlikely that there 
have been other instanees of the kind; 
but the case of Mr. Mangan is the first 
in which attention has been drawn 
to the manner in which the Statute 
of Will. IV. affects such cases. The 
holding of a licence is not a dis- 
qualification for the office of Sheriff, 
and it is for the consideration of 
any person seeking the office whether 
he will accept it with the condition 
annexed by law of giving up acting 
under his licence. I am advised that 
the Act is not inoperative through dis- 
use. I have already said, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Member for the 
County of Dublin (Colonel King-Har- 
man), that the Government are consi- 
dering the terms in which they will 
communicate with Mr. Mangan. He 
has been placed in this difficulty—that 
the attention of the Government was 
not called to it before his appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON: If this practically 
obsolete Statute is put into force against 
Mr. Mangan, I shall call the Govern- 
ment to account. 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN: IT shall 
ask the Solicitor General for Ireland to- 
morrow, Whether all licences in Ireland, 
and, indeed, in the United Kingdom, 
are not granted under this Act of 
Will. 1V.? 


TURKEY—THE EUROPEAN PROVINOES 
—CHRISTIANS IN MACEDONIA. 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is true, as reported from Mace- 
donia to The Manchester Guardian, that 
the Turkish authorities in Macedonia 
are again resorting to wholesale arrest 
and transportation of the more wealthy 
and respectable members of the Chris- 
tian community ; whether it is the fact 
that, during the last twelve months, a 
considerable number of innocent per- 
sons have been arrested in Macedonia 
by the Turks, and sent to prisons in 
Asia Minor; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have remonstrated, 
or will remonstrate, with the Porte 
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against such proceedings, and again 
press upon its attention the 23rd Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Information from a private source to 
the above effect has been received, and 
was forwarded to Lord Dufferin in the 
ordinary course. The internal condi- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire in Europe 
has not been the subject of any very 
recent communications, . 

Mr. BRYCE: Is there any objection 
on the part of the Foreign Office to ad- 
dress an inquiry to Mr. Blunt, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Salonica ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Lord Dufferin will, no doubt, make the 
necessary inquiries. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: May 
I ask if similar inquiries have been 
made by other Governments as to whe- 
ther similar proceedings were not per- 
petrated by Her Majesty’s Government 
in Ireland ? 


[No reply. ] 


SCOTLAND— AGRICULTURAL TENANTS 
IN THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
—NOTICES TO QUIT. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been 
called to the issue of notices of removal 
being served upon tenants in the High- 
lands and Islands, whose holdings are 
yearly tenancies; if such notices have 
been served upon the old practice of 
forty days since the Ist of January 
1884, in contravention of the following 
Clause in the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1883:—OClause 21, sub-section 
(b)— 

‘* In the case of leases from year to year, or 
for any period less than three years, not less 


than six months before the terminatioa of the 
lease ;”’ 


and if such notices of forty days are 
now legal ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I understand it is the fact 
that since Ist January, 1884, certain 
notices of removal have been served 
upon tenants in the Highlands and 
Islands, who hold as yearly tenants 
upon 40 days’ warning prior to Whit 
Sunday. It is not usual, in answer to 
Questions in this House, to give legal 
opinions in regard to matters in differ- 
ence between private persons; but as 
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the point raised in the Question is of 
general interest, I have no objection to 
state my view with respect to it. In 
the case of a yearly lease which expires 
at Whit Sunday next, I do not think 
that a 40 days’ notice is in contravention 
of Clause 28, sub-section 6, of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1883. That Act 
only came into force on January 1, 
1884, so that the six months’ notice re- 
quired by it in the case of yearly leases 
could not possibly be given between 
January 1 and Whit Sunday, and the 
Act is not declared to be retrospective, 
It therefore appears to me that until 
the Act has been at least six months in 
operation, so as to make a six months’ 
notice under it possible, the former law 
as to notice must remain in foree. Any 
other construction would involve the 
startling result that the Act would con- 
stitute a statutory and compulsory re- 
newal for a year, against landlords and 
tenants alike, of all leases expiring at 
Whit Sunday next—a thing which was 
certainly never intended, and was not 
even suggested, when the Bill was be- 
fore Parliament. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: With reference 
to the answer of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I wish to ask this 
further Question—If his attention has 
been called to the wording of the clause, 
as quoted in my Question, requiring six 
months’ notice, not after the passing of 
the Act, but before the termination of 
the lease? Is there anything in this 
Act passed in August last year which 
would prevent a landlord from giving 
six months’ notice last October? This 
Act is merely to prevent eviction, and 
not to prevent giving notice. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not answer the Question, I will put it on 
the Paper. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have answered it already. 
I am familiar with the Act irrespective 
of the Question; and I have already 
stated that, in my judgment, the Act is 
in no degree retrospective. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Does the right | 
hon. and learned Gentleman say it | 
would have been unlawful to have 
given notice in October last? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): That would not have been, | 
in my judgment, a notice under the 
statute at all, because the statute sa 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—THE GOLD COINAGE— 
MELTING FOR MANUFACTURING 

PURPOSES. 


Mr. PULESTON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, in 
view of the extensive practice said to be 
adopted by jewellers of melting gold 
coin for manufacturing purposes, the 
effect of the issue of half-sovereigns 
below their nominal value will be to 
increase the use of sovereigns for the 
melting pots, and for which the new 
issues will be specially eligible ; and, 
whether the only practical check on this 
practice of melting new coin is found in 
the brittleness which occasionally cha- 
racterises Minted sovereigns ; and, if so, 
whether the use of brittle copper as an 
alloy, or some similar method of coun- 
teracting the ‘‘toughness” of sove- 
reigns alloyed with pure silver or cop- 
per could not be adopted, with a view 
to the discontinuance of such melting ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumzpers): With respect to 
the first Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
we have no statistics of the comparative 
melting down by jewellers of sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns. But as to the 
second Question, I have consulted the 
Deputy Master of the Mint, who tells 
me that brittle bars are occasionally met 
with in coinage operations; but they 
give rise to great inconvenience. The 
deliberate production of such brittle 
metal would be to place obstacles in the 
way of the Mint just as much as in that 
of the jewellers, besides adding to the 
inconvenience of the public. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
YEOMANRY. 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he would 
explain why the distance which entitles 
members of the Yeomanry Cavalry to 
an extra day’s pay for the days of join- 
ing for and returning from permanent 
duty has been altered from twenty miles 
to thirty miles, as per Memorandum 
from the War Office of April 4th 1884; 
why the promised allowance of 3s. 6d. 
per diem for two troop drills has been 
stopped ; and, whether he is aware that 
both the above alterations have given 
great dissatisfaction to the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the 
Force? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Hitherto the Yeomanry Regulations 
have not fixed a limit of distance for the 
grant of marching money. As it was 
found that in some cases two days were 
charged for coming up to drill or going 
down from it when the distance was only 
21 miles, it was considered right to fix 
the allowance at one day for any dis- 
tance under 30 miles, and at two days 
for any greater distance. I am afraid 
that I must postpone any full answer to 
the other point in the hon. Member’s 
Question until we come to the discussion 
of the Estimates. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the allowance referred to has 
ever been actually promised, although it 
was undoubtedly intended that it should 
be given. When reference was made to 
the matter we were under the impression 
that there would be a considerable 
saving on the Yeomanry Vote. That 
Vote is now under my consideration, and 
I shall be anxious, if possible, to give 
the allowance referred to in the Ques- 
tion. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS — THE 
RAJAH OF TENOM—CREW OF THE 
** NISERO.” 


Mr. STOREY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can explain how it is that the crew 
of the Wisero, being in a state of desti- 
tution on the 3lst March, the Pegasus 
did not sail with food until the Ist May; 
and, whether, since the men have now 
been captives nearly six months, and 
negotiations ineffective, the Government 
will take steps to secure their release by 
force ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
As stated in a previous answer, a letter 
to Mr. Maxwell, dated the 10th of 
March, from the chief officer, Mr. 
Crichton, gave a list of the provisions 
received by the crew, and stated that 
they were all well in health. There was 
no reason, therefore, to apprehend that 
they would be short of provisions on the 
8ist of March. This announcement 
reached the Foreign Office on April 26. 
Telegraphic instructions were imme- 
diately sent to the Acting Governor of 
the Straits Settlements to- make every 
effort to convey provisions to the crew, 
and the Pegasus left on the Ist of May 
with supplies for three months. It will 
be seen, therefore, that there has been 
no delay. As regards the second Ques- 
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tion, Her Majesty’s Government are 
waiting the reply of the Netherlands 
Government to their offer of mediation. 

Mr. STOREY asked the noble 
Lord whether, as the men were in 
want of food on the 81st of March, and 
the news did not reach the Foreign 
Office until the 26th of April, there had 
not been neglect on the part of some 
official ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not understand that there has been 
any charge of neglect against any officer 
there; but I shall be glad to give any 
further information desired if my hon. 
Friend will ask me on Notice. My im- 
pression is that, considering the diffi- 
culty of communication in these parts, 
there has been no neglect of duty what- 
ever. 


MALTA—CONSTITUTION AND ADMI- 
NISTRATION—MILITARY AND CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Stk HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whetier he will lay upon the Table 
any correspondence relating to the 
change in the Civil duties of the Gover- 
nor and Colonial Secretary at Malta, in- 
cluding any instructions to the new Go- 
vernor upon this subject? He also 
asked whether, when Sir Lintorn Simmons 
was appointed, he had notice of the 
change that was to be made in his 
duties ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the Correspondence was prepared, 
and would shortly be laid upon the 
Table. As to the other Question of the 
hon. Member, the appointment of Go- 
vernor of Malta was made by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but his (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley’s) impression was that Sir Lintorn 
Simmons was not informed of the 
changes. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
—OUTBREAK AT FINCHLEY. 

Mr. CAUSTON asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether in- 
formation has reached him of the out- 
break of cattle disease on a farm near 
Finchley, to or from which no cattle have 
been removed for upwards of six weeks ; 
and, if so, whether he ean account for 
the outbreak ? 

Mr. DODSON: The only case of 
foot-and-mouth disease near Finchley 
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of which we have knowledge is one at 
Hendon, reported to us on the 26th of 
April, where six animals were found 
diseased. The Inspector of the Local 
Authority believed the introduction of 
the disease was due to animals recently 
bought. We ought to have received 
before now a farther Report from the 
Inspector ; but, not having done so, we 
have telegraphed to him to supply one, 


Egypt ( Events 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON—THE TELE- 
GRAMS, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can inform the 
House which is the telegram described 
by Sir Evelyn Baring, in his telegraphic 
Despatch to Lord Granville of the 18th 
April, as the only one of his telegrams 
to General Gordon which, up to that 
date, he believes to have reached him ; 
and, especially, whether it was the tele- 
= which Sir Evelyn Baring, in his 

espatch of 13th March, says he had 
sent, telling him to hold on to Khartoum, 
and on no account to proceed to the 
Bahr Gazelle and Equatorial provinces, 
or the telegram which, on 29th March, 
Sir Evelyn Baring says he has sent, con- 
veying Lord Granville’s instructions, 
leaving him full discretion to remain at 
Khartoum, if he thinks it necessary, or 
to retire by the Southern or any other 
route which may be found available; 
and, whether the Government have any 
reason to believe that any telegrams sent 
from Cairo since 18th April have reached 
General Gordon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I shall best reply to my right hon. 
Friend’s Question by reading the fol- 
lowing letter, which I have received from 
Sir Evelyn Baring :— 

“ Dear Lord Edmond,—The telegram which 
has been received by General Gordon is not 
either of those to which Mr. Forster alludes. 
It was a short cipher telegram, which, if I re- 
member rightly, ran somewhat as follows:— 
‘Osman Digna’s followers have been dispersed. 
There is no intention of sending troops from 
Suakin to Berber.’ Allusion is made to this 
tele; in General Gordon’s telegram of 
April 8 (which will be in the hands of Members 
to-day). It will be observed that General Gor- 
don complains of the telegram as ‘ meagre,’ and 
80 it is, considered by itself. But it was only 
one of several telegrams, none of which, except 
this one, General Gordon received. In those 
te 8 I gave General Gordon news from 
Suakin, and I explained to him at length the 
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views of Her Majesty’s Government. The short 
telegram was only a repetition of what I had 
said before at greater length. I sent home all 
the telegrams I received from General Gordon ; 
but there must be several which I sent to him, 
and which I did not think necessary to send 
home. They could, if necessary, easily be pro- 
cured from Cairo; but they would not add any- 
thing to the existing information, as they either 
contain news, or are a repetition of telegrams I 
received from Lord Granville.—Yours truly, 
E. Barine. May 6, 1884.” 


In reply to my right hon. Friend’s 
second Question, I may add that Her 
Majesty’s Government have no informa- 
tion that any telegrams have reached 
General Gordon since April 18. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Would my 
noble Friend say after what date Sir 
Evelyn Baring believes that no tele- 
grams reached General Gordon, saving 
that he mentioned? Perhaps I may be 
in Order in saying that my object in 
asking is to know in what position Gene- 
ral Gordon in all probability feels him- 
self to be now that he is isolated ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not think that Sir Evelyn Baring 
intended by this letter to do anything 
except to show that, in his opinion, it is 
not possible to state an exact date, and 
that it was a mere matter of opinion. 
All the information that bears upon that 
subject is before the House in the Blue 
Book which has been presented. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understand 
that in the letter of Sir Evelyn Baring 
he says that he believes that on the 18th 
of April only one of his telegrams had 
reached General Gordon. I do not quite 
gather from the noble Lord which of 
those telegrams it was. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The passage I read is this— 


“It was a short cipher telegram, which, if I 
remember rightly, ran somewhat as follows :— 
‘Osman Digna’s followers have been dispersed. 
There is no intention of sending troops from 
Suakin to Berber.’ ”’ . 


Sir Evelyn Baring does not add the 
exact date. 

Mr. GIBSON : Does he add any date 
at all? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No. The words are—‘‘If I remember 
rightly,” and the purport of the telegram 
is given by Sir Evelyn Baring from 
memory. 

Mr. GIBSON: Can the noble Lord 
ae ag House any clue at all as to the 

ate 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will compare the telegrams before the 
House, as no doubt he will, he will see 
the dates within which these telegrams 
were sent to General Gordon; and this 
telegram, no doubt, came within those 
dates. 


POST OFFICE — GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS BANKS—RATE OF 
INTEREST. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he has 
come to any agreement with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the source 
from which the cost of management of 
the Government Savings Banks branches 
will be defrayed after the rate of interest 
on Consols shall have been reduced to 
the same rate as that allowed to de- 
positors ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question appears to assume that 
Two-and-a-Half per Cent Stock will be 
at par, and that all Post Office Savings 
Bank moneys will be invested in Go- 
vernment Stocks. This is not the case, 
and I, therefore, think that the Question 
is premature. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
FATE OF THE CAPTIVES AT 
SINKAT. 


Mr. A. ROSS asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther, after the receipt of General Sir 
Gerald Graham’s sdlagdagiie despatch 
to the Secretary of State for War, dated 
25th March 1884, stating that 150 
women of Sinkat were alive in the 
mountains, any instructions have been 
sent to Consul Baker to attempt, through 
the mediation of the friendly tribes, 
either by ransom or otherwise, to ob- 
tain the release of these unfortunate 
women ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
the noble Lord had received any infor- 
mation that these women desired to be 
released ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
It has not been thought necessary to re- 
peat the instructions conveyed in the 
telegram to General Graham of the 10th 
of March (Egypt, No. 12, page 157). 
The authorities at Suakin will, no doubt, 
use every endeavour to procure the re- 
lease of the captives. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—MEETINGS OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE—INTRU- 
SION OF THE POLICE AT KILRO- 
SENTY, CO. WATERFORD. 

Mr. R. POWER asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the ‘Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that the 
police insist upon attending the meet- 
ings of the Kilrosenty Branch of the 
National League, in the county of 
Waterford ; that they refused to with- 
draw when requested to do so, stating 
they were acting under the orders of 
Sub-Inspector Huggin ; and, whether 
such orders have been given ; and, if so, 
do the Government approve of them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that a sergeant attended the meeting of 
this branch held on the 27th of last 
month. Some of the persons present 
wished him to leave; but A agp this 
being put to the meeting only about 
eight out of 50 expressed an affirmative 
opinion; and as the owner of the house 
was not amongst those who asked the 
sergeant to go, he remained. He had 
no orders from his District Inspector to 
refuse to withdraw, nor did he say that 
he had. This case oceurred before the 
issue of the recent instructions on the 
subject, of which I have already in- 
formed the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are those instruc- 
tions now in the hands of the er 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir 


BURIAL ACTS—PAROCHIAL BURIAL 
PLACES. 

Mr. RICHARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in fulfilment of his promise 
at the close of last Session, the Govern- 
ment have considered the best mode of 
removing the practical difficulties expe- 
rienced by burial authorities in pro- 
viding new parochial burial places, 
under the existing Burial Acts; and, 
whether they will shortly introduce a 
measure for that purpose ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
concert with my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan), I have considered 
this matter carefully, and have endea- 
voured to frame a measure. It is not 
the case, as the Question seems to im- 

ly, that I promised to introduce a Bill. 
i do not think I gave any pledge of that 


character. But if we are able to do so 
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we shall be very glad; but my hon. 
Friend knows the difficulties we have to 
contend with in the matter. ~ 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JURIES 
—JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. William J. Doherty, C.E., 
of Clonturk House, Drumcondra, Dub- 
lin, a justice of the peace for the county 
of Donegal and a special juror for 
Dublin, has represented to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland that he was sum- 
moned to serve as a juror in the Barba- 
villa conspiracy case, but, on answering 
to his name in Court, was ordered by 
the Crown to stand aside; and, what 
reply, if any, the Lord Chancellor has 
made, and what view he takes of the 
course pursued by counsel for the Crown 
in the case in question, in peremptorily 
challenging a justice of the peace who 
had been summoned to serve as a juror? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the fact 
that Mr. Doherty has made the repre- 
sentations mentioned to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, by letter dated the 25th of April 
last, and the Lord Chancellor sent a 
reply thereto on the 3rd instant, stating 
that he has no power whatever to in- 
terfere with the right of peremptorily 
directing a juror to stand aside, which 
is vested in the Crown; and that the 
circumstance that a juror so ordered to 
stand aside holding Her Majesty’s Com- 
mission of the Peace makes no difference 
either in the power or duty of the Lord 
Chancellor. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
TENANTS’: IMPROVEMENTS— 
“GEORGE M‘CORD v. SIR RICHARD 
WALLACE.” 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to certain resolutions adopted at a meet- 
ing held on the 29th ult. by the Wallace 
(Lisburn) Tenants’ Defence Association, 
in which resolutions the Association offer 
to produce credible witnesses who will, 
on oath, prove all the facts put forward 
in the Question recently addressed to 
him in reference to the case of George 
M‘Cord, tenant, Sir Richard Wallace, 
landlord, and declare that the judicial 
rent, where land is held under the Ulster 
custom, should be arrived at by ascer- 
taining separately the commercial value 


Sir William Harcourt 
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of the holding, and the value of the 
tenant’s improvements, and his occupa- 
tion right, and deducting the latter from 
the former, and that reasons for the de- 
cisions should be embodied in the find- 
ings; and urge upon the Government 
the necessity of watching lest the Land 
Act of 1881 should be rendered inope- 
rative through the action of the Land 
Commission ; whether he will state the 
source of the information by reason of 
which he referred to the former ques- 
tion as inaccurate and misleading, and 
will specify the particulars to which his 
statement especially referred ; and, whe- 
ther the Government will consider the 
suggestion and appeal submitted to them, 
as above, in the third and fourth reso- 
lutions adopted by the Tenants’ Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: These resolu- 
tions have been communicated to us; 
but the Government cannot interfere 
with the judicial decisions of the Land 
Commission in the course suggested by 
the hon. Member, nor can they take any 
legislative action. I did not intend to 
say, in answer to a former Question, 
that “ the Question of the hon. Member 
was inaccurate and misleading.” My 
recollection was that I had received in- 
formation from another quarter protest- 
ing against it as ‘“‘inaccurate and mis- 
leading ;’’ and that this showed the 
inconvenience, aud perhaps the injustice, 
which might result from hon. Members 
giving an ex parte view in a judicial 
matter in the shape of a Question. 

Mr. SEXTON: On a future occasion 
I shall use the facilities of the debate 
to endeavour to extract from the right 
hon. Gentleman the particulars which 
he declines to give. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: What particu- 
lars ? 

Mr. SEXTON : The particulars which 
rendered my Question ‘‘inaccurate and 
misleading.” 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I did not say it 
was inaccurate and misleading. I said 
the hon. Member gave a statement of a 
case which was the subject of a Civil Bill 
suit in a Question in the House of Com- 
mons. I said I had received a commu- 
nication from another party complaining 
that this statement was inaccurate and 
misleading; and I argued from that 
that it was inconvenient to state the 
subject of Civil Bill suits in Questions in 
the House of Commons, 
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Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to say who 
was the other party ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir. 


not in the least bound to say it. 


I am 


METROPOLIS — IMPROVEMENTS AT 
HYDE PARK CORNER — THE ARCH 
ON CONSTITUTION HILL. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
his attention has been called to the erec- 
tion of an elongated zine chimney pot 
on the arch at the top of Constitution 
Hill; and, whether he has received any 
Petition from the Royal Academicians, 
protesting against its position there as a 
violation of every principle of propriety 
and of every canon of proportion ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: This chim- 
ney-pot was placed on the top of the 
Arch 40 years ago for the convenience of 
the police living in the place; and since 
that time, as far as I know, no one has 
thought it worth while to take up the 
time of the House by calling attention 
to it. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered that 
pert of the Question as to whether he 

ad received a Petition from Royal 

Academicians on the subject ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
regard it as a serious Question. 


MADRAS—MYSORE GOLD MINES—CON- 
CESSIONS TO BRITISH OFFICIALS. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 

Under Secretary of State for India, 

Whether the Madras Officials have up 

to date only paid the Mysore State 

£5,000 for the block of twenty square 
miles of gold mining land conceded 
them; and, whether certain speculators 
were prepared at the same time to pay 
one million sterling for the rights con- 
ceded to these officials; and, if so, whe- 
ther pecuniary compensation will be 


made to the Rajah of Mysore, who was | 


at the moment a minor and ward of the 
British Government ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Papers pre- 
sented last year contain all the informa- 
tion we have respecting the amount paid 
to the Mysore State by the Kolar con- 
cessionaires. As is clearly shown on 
page 4 of those Papers, and as I ex- 
plained to the hon. Gentleman on the 
9th of April last year, the sum of 5,500 
rupees was paid for one square mile 
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only—not 20 square miles, as stated in 
his Question. I am entirely ignorant of 
the amount which certain speculators 
may have been prepared to pay. 


RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS—CONTINU- 
ATION OF POWERS—LEGISLATION. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, When 
he intends to introduce the Bill for con- 
tinuing the powers of the Railway Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I am afraid 
I cannot give a positive reply to this 
Question. The House will agree with 
me that it is inexpedient, in view of the 
pressure upon the time of the Govern- 
ment, to introduce any further Bills, if 
they are likely, as this one is likely, to 
provoke any considerable discussion. 
Under .these circumstances, I have en- 
deavoured to secure something like an 
agreement among the parties chiefly con- 
cerned upon the principle of the Bill, 
and I am still hopeful that I shall suc- 
ceed; in which case the Bill will very 
shortly be introduced. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)—GE. 
NERAL GORDON—RELIEF THROUGH 
ABYSSINIA. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether our 
relations with King Johannes are such 
as to admit of an expedition for the relief 
of General Gordon being despatched 
from Abyssinia to Khartoum down the 
Blue Nile? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
this Question I have to say that our 
relations with Abyssinia are quite satis- 
factory; and I do not think it would be 
desirable to say anything beyond that. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—GENERAL GORDON’S MIS- 
SION — THE VOTE OF CENSURE 
(SIR M. HICKS-BEACH). 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister what facilities he 
can afford me for bringing under the 
consideration of the House the Motion 
of which I have given Notice with re- 
spect to General Gordon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In consequence 
of the verbal Notice given by the right 
hon. Gentleman on Friday, in conjunc- 
tion with my Colleagues I have con- 
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sidered the matter. We are desirous— 
I will not enter into any remarks on the 
Motion now—but we are desirous to give 
the right hon. Gentleman the. earliest 
open day. The arrangements for to-day 
and Thursday having been made, the 
earliest open day will be Monday next. 
I may say that, looking to the limited 
scope of the Motion, confined as it is to 
the conduct of the Government in re- 
gard to the mission of General Gordon, 
we trust the debate will be brought to a 
close on that evening. Should it not be 
brought to a close on the same day, we 
could, although very reluctantly, place 
Tuesday morning at the disposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman for the purpose of 
continuing the debate. It would be 
for him to consider whether he should 
make any arrangements for the Tues- 
day evening. I may add that that is 
the maximum of time that can possi- 
bly be given up by the Government to 
the Motion. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH: I 
think it will be generally agreed that 
the House ought to have before it, 
before the debate, which, I understand, 
is to be commenced on Monday, all the 
information that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can possibly give in regard to the 
telegrams that have passed between 
General Gordon and Sir Evelyn Baring. 
I understood the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
answer to a Question on Friday, to 
divide these telegrams into three classes. 
The telegram of April 18 from General 
Gordon, and the reply of Sir Evelyn 
Baring, and certain other telegrams in 
regard to the alleged intention of Gene- 
ral Gordon to visit the Mahdi, the noble 
Lord said would be laid on the Table 
to-day. And he said there were other 
telegrams since the 25th of March from 
Sir Evelyn Baring which would be laid 
in due course. There was a third series 
which he said it would be injurious to 
the public interests to lay. I should 
like to ask whether he will not arrange 
that all telegrams which can be pub- 
lished consistently with the public in- 
terests shall be laid on the Table at once ? 
If the presentation of telegrams from 
Sir Evelyn Baring since the 25th of 
March be postponed until they be pub- 
lished in due course, we shall not see 
them for two months tocome. I think 
the House will be anxious to have them 
before the debate next Monday. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that it is 
desirable that the House should have 
these telegrams before the debate, 
When my noble Friend used the expres- 
sion ‘‘in due course,” he did not mean 
to say that their publication would be 
postponed for two months and reserved 
for another Blue Book. They will be 
laid on the Table during the present 
week, or at the earliest moment after. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON : I beg 
to give Notice that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Glou- 
cestershire brings forward his Motion I 
shall move, as an Amendment— 

“That this House continues to place con- 
fidence in the general conduct of Business by 
Her Majesty’s Government.”’ 


Army Estimates. 


THE EGYPTIAN PAPERS—NO. 12, 1884. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in reference to the Despatch numbered 
86, and dated Oairo, 14th February, 
1884, in the Egyptian Papers, No. 12, 
1884, Whether the statement which it 
contains, viz.— 

“Examination of archives shows that some 
telegrams passed between Sir Edward Malet 
and General Hicks besides those sent home; 
but they do not appear to add materially to the 
information in your Lordship’s possession,”’ 
is substantially correct ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes ; the statement is substantially cor- 
rect. The Blue Book contains the de- 
spatches and telegrams in question, and 
at page 182 the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government thereupon. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o9——- 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £57,500, be 

anted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
or Divine Service, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1880.” 


Cotonet COLTHURST wished to call 
attention to the inadequate arrange- 
ments for providing Roman Catholic 
priests on board the troopships proceed- 
ing annually to India between the months 
of September and April, some of which 
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troopships brought home invalids. An 
arrangement had been entered into by 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War that a Roman Catholic priest 
should accompany every detachment of 
troops exceeding 300 in number. The 
arrangement, however, had not been 
found to work satisfactorily. It was 
manifest that a vessel leaving this coun- 
try with 300 Roman Catholics on board 
might come back from India without any 
invalids at all; whereas another vessel 
leaving the country with only 50 or 100 
might have to bring home invalids. He 
wished, therefore, to place before the 
noble Marquess, whose anxiety to settle 
the question he felt bound to bear testi- 
mony to, two alternative suggestions. 
One was, that the number of Roman 
Catholic chaplains should be increased 
by two or three, which would enable the 
service to be duly performed. If the 
noble Marquess did not think that it 
would be possible to increase the num- 
ber of commissioned chaplains by two 
or three, he would ask him to consent 
to a priest going out on each voyage. 
And for this reason—it would be much 
easier for the ecclesiastical authorities 
to provide a priest for each voyage be- 
tween September and April, than only 
when the number of Roman Catholic 
soldiers sent out amounted to 300, be- 
cause, with the utmost goodwill on the 
part of the authorities at the Horse 
Guards, it was impossible to make up 
the details until within a week or 10 days 
of the time the vessel started ; and it was 
then frequently found impossible to pro- 
vide, even with the best intentions, the 
services of a clergyman at a few days’ 
notice. He would ask the noble Mar- 
quess to give a definite answer now, 
because the Army Estimates had come 
on much sooner than was expected, and 
the noble Marquess had not received the 
Notices which those interested in this 
question intended to give him. All he 
asked the noble Marquess to do now 
was to admit the necessity of changing 
the present arrangements, and to pro- 
mise to consider the two suggestions he 
had ventured to make. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, that, before the noble Marquess 
answered the question of his hon. and 
gallant Friend, he wished to put an- 
other question to him. When the 
Army Estimates were last taken, and the 


noble Marquess made his Statement, he 
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distinctly stated that the House should 
have before Whitsuntide an opportunity 
of discussing it. It would now appear 
that the noble Marquess wished to take 
the Votes one after another without 
a an | taking a discussion upon the 

tatement which he had made. He ven- 
tured to say that that would be a most 
inconvenient course as far as the Com- 
mittee were concerned. They had cer- 
tainly a right to expect, after what the 
noble Marquess had stated—in point of 
fact, after the distinct pledge and pro- 
mise he had given—that the earliest op- 
portunity for criticizing the noble Mar- 
quess’s Statement would be afforded. If 


they were to proceed with the Votes in | 


regular order, this general discussion 
could not be taken until they reached 
Vote 8, and there was no certainty as to 
when that Vote would be reached. He 
understood the object of the promise of 
the noble Marquess to be that, at the 
commencement of a Sitting like this, an 
opportunity should be given for going 
carefully into the consideration of the 
present state of the Army. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was very sorry if there had 
been any misunderstanding upon the 
subject. He did not remember that any 
promise was made, except that an op- 
portunity for discussion would be given 
before Whitsuntide; and he did not 
remember promising that the discussion 
should be given either upon Vote 8 or 
upon any other Vote. In fact, when the 
question was put to him the other day 
by an hon. Member, he had stated that 
he thought the most convenient course 
would be to proceed as usual, and take 
the Votes in their regular order. If, 
however, it was desired, as he thought 
it probably might be the case, to raise 
a general discussion on the state of the 
Army upon the recruiting question, it 
might be taken upon Vote 8 referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Member as the 
most convenient opportunity for doing 
so. If there was a desire on the part 
of the Committee to take that course, 
he would be quite ready to postpone 


| Vote 8, in order that it might be taken 


as the first Vote on the next occasion 
the Army Estimates were reached. If 
necessary, the Army Estimates might be 
taken again shortly after Whitsuntide, 
and Vote 8 taken first. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, that in answer to what the noble 
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Marquess had just stated, he fancied 
that his right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel Stanley) did make a statement 
of his wish to discuss the state of the 
Army, and asked when they were 
to have the Army Estimates gone 
into again. His right hon. and gallant 
Friend moved to report Progress, so 
that they might have some statement 
from the noble Marquess; because it 
was fully admitted that, a general State- 
ment having been made by the noble 
Marquess, it was most inconvenient that 
the Committee should not have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it. He thought they 
were entitled to have the question dis- 
cussed at the earliest possible period 
that night, and that it would be most 
objectionable to follow the course which 
was taken last year, and put it off until a 
late period of the Session, when they 
might have again to sit into Sunday and 
consider the Army Estimates at a period 
when it was altogether impossible to 
discuss the grave questions raised in 
them. The noble Marquess must be 
aware that the House had always treated 
these Army questions in a fair and im- 
partial spirit, and had not converted 
them into Party questions. . Certainly 
they had a right to have the question of 
the condition of the Army fairly raised ; 
and he thought that it would be better 
to take Vote 8 at once, rather than to 
adopt the other alternative of getting as 
much money as was possible that night, 
and then put offthe y satsr fy of Vote 8 
until a late and inconvenient period of 
the Session. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that what occurred when the Army Es- 
timates were introduced might be im- 
heres upon the memory of the noble 

arquess if he were to read what took 
place upon that occasion, and especially 
the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL rose to 
Order.. He wished to know if the hon. 
and gallant Member would be in Order 
in reading extracts from a past debate in 
the present Session? 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the statement he was about to refer to 
formed part of the same debate now be- 
fore the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I understand that 
the hon. and gallant Member is about to 
refer to a promise made by the Govern- 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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ment, and he will be in Order in doing 


80. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the promise made was this—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said he hoped 
the question of Army organization would 
be discussed on the second Vote, as 
it had been in previous years. The 
noble Marquess followed, and said, with 
great clearness, that the first Vote was 
merely to be granted to the Government 
as a Vote on Account, and that the ge- 
neral discussion would be postponed 
until another occasion. The noble Mar- 
quess added that last Session, at all 
events, the House had nothing to com- 
plain of, but had a full opportunity for 
discussing the Estimates. He (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) thought that statement 
clearly showed that it was the intention 
of the noble Marquess to have the gene- 
ral discussion taken on the next occa- 
sion. 

Srr HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
thought it was very desirable, if pos- 
sible, to get on quickly with the Army 
Estimates that night, in order to reach 
the discussion upon the general organi- 
zation of the Army, which, as it had 
been fairly put before the Committee by 
the noble Marquess, might be taken on 
Vote8. Theconsideration of Vote 4 would 
probably take some time, seeing that it 
had reference to the Medical Depart- 
ment. Votes 3 and 4 would not require 
much discussion. They would pass then 
to Vote 5, which was for Militia Pay 
and Allowances; Vote 6 was for the 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and Vote 7 was the 
Volunteer Vote, upon which there was 
likely to be some discussion. If the 
noble Marquess would give an under- 
taking that he would go on with the 
Votes in their regular order until a cer- 
tain hour, and then proceed with the 
discussion on Vote 8, he (Sir Henry 
Fletcher) thought that side of the House 
would be quite satisfied. It was most 
desirable that the discussion should take 
a that night, and that it should not 

e deferred until the month of July or 
August. He put this as a suggestion 
that unless the Vote were postponed until 
a very late hour of the night a general 
discussion should be taken upon it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he should have no objection to 
arrange, as far as it was in his power, that 
Vote 8, dealing with the Army Reserve, 
shouldcome onthat night at a reasonable 
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hour. He did not think, as far as he 
could see, that there was any interven- 
ing Vote which was likely to occupy 
much time in discussion. The first Vote 
was that for Divine Service, which was 
now under consideration; the next had 
reference to Martial Law; and the third 
bore upon the Medical Service. He did 
not think that these Votes. would take 
up much time ; and he was quite willing, 
as far as he was concerned, to postpone 
the Militia, the Yeomanry, and the 
Volunteer Votes in order to take Vote 8, 
dealing with the Army Reserve at an 
hour that would enable a general dis- 
cussion to be raised. No doubt there 
were hon. Gentlemen present who were 
interested in the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteer discussions; and he would 
appeal to them, if they had come down 
prepared to take the discussion of those 
Votes that night, to assist him in post- 
poning the consideration of them until 
the next occasion when the Army Esti- 
mates were reached. 

Eart PERCY confessed that he was 
placed in a position of difficulty. It 
was certainly understood, as had been 
mentioned by the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), that they were 
to have a general discussion on the Es- 
timates that evening on some Vote which 
would enable it to be reached; but when 
he asked the noble Marquess privately 
what course he proposed to take, because 
he had been under the impression that 
a sort of undertaking had been given, 
the noble Marquess told him he intended 
to take the Votes seriatim. He should 
like to propose to the noble Marquess 
that he might takethe Militia and Volun- 
teer Votes, and omit the Medical Vote. 
He did not know that there were any 
hon. Members who were anxious to have 
the Medical Vote that evening; and he 
certainly thought the course he suggested 
—namely, of taking the Militia and 
Volunteer Votes, would be most con- 
ducive to the general convenience of the 
Committee. 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think the Medical Vote 
was likely to occupy a long time in dis- 
cussion. He hoped the Committee would 
agree to the suggestion he had made. 
He thought it would be better for the 
Committee to accept that proposal, and 
thus avoid any further misunderstanding 
on the subject. 
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Eart PERCY asked whether the 
noble Marquess could name an hour at 
which he would take Vote 8 ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think it would be pos- 
sible to postpone a Vote when they 
wre in the middle of the discussion 
of it. 

Masor Generar ALEXANDER said, 
he was of opinion that if the noble Mar- 
quess could not agree with the proposal 
of the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) it would be much better 
to go on with the Votes in their regular 
order. It would be most objectionable 
to follow the course which was taken 
last year. He had no doubt the noble 
Marquess intended to bring on the 
Army Estimates again soon after Whit- 
suntide if he could ; but it was a matter 
in which the noble Marquess had no 
power whatever. He would remind the 
noble Marquess of what occurred last 
year. The Army Estimates were not 
brought on for discussion until Saturday 
the 18th of August. The House met on 
that day at 12 o’clock. The Army Esti- 
mates were not reached until a late 
hour, and they were not finished at 2 
o’clock on Sunday morning. The result 
was that in the end, on his (Major Gene- 
ral Alexander’s) proposal, Supply was 
granted to Her Majesty without any 
adequate discussion of the Votes what- 
ever, on the understanding that a dis- 
cussion should be taken on the Report. 
Under these circumstances, he strongly 
deprecated any similar course being pur- 
sued on the present occasion. He hoped, 
if the noble Marquess could not agree 
to the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex, 
that they would be allowed to take the 
Votes in their regular order. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
remarked, that there were other discus- 
sions last year upon the Army Estimates 
than that which was referred to by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Ayrshire 
(Major General Alexander). Full op- 
portunity for discussion was given at an 
early period of the Session. 

Masor Genera ALEXANDER said, 
that 19 Votes were passed on Saturday 
night and Sunday morning. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that certainly upon some of the 
Votes a full opportunity for a general 
discussion was given at a reasonable 
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period of the Session. He understood 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
would be satisfied to take the general 
discussion that evening after reasonable 
progress had been made with the Votes 
in their regular order. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
should like to ask the opinion of the 
Chair as to how far a general discussion 
of the Army Estimates could be raised 
on a single Vote—Vote 8—after pre- 
vious Votes had been passed? Would 
hon. Members be permitted to discuss 
the whole subject of Army organization 
upon that Vote? It certainly seemed to 
him that, after the Committee had voted 
the money required for the Militia and 
Volunteers, it would be open to any hon. 
Member to rise to Order, and ques- 
tion. the propriety of discussing those 
branches of the Service on any subse- 
quent Vote. He thought there ought 
to be no misunderstanding upon that 
point. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that refer- 
ence had been made to what he had 
said the other night. He quite agreed 
with what had been stated by his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Ayr- 
shire (Major General Alexander), that 
there would be a certain amount of in- 
convenience in postponing the conside- 
ration of important questions for an in- 
definite period. He also agreed with 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Wigtonshire (Sir Herbert Maxwell), 
that it would be inconvenient to raise a 
discussion upon questions relating to 
particular Services after the Votes for 
those Services had been passed. It was 
in consequence of that feeling that he 
had moved to report Progress on the 
last occasion ; and he did so as a protest 
against the doctrine that having once 
passed a certain stage they could go 
back exactly to the same position they 
were in before. They could only, after 
a certain amount of inconvenience, dis- 
cuss all the general questions connected 
with the organization and state of the 
Army upon the Vote for the Reserves ; 
but he would point out that the Reserve 
Vote did contain in itself a reference to 
almost every subject connected with the 
state of the Army. Of course, the other 
Votes could be dealt with within due 
limits. He, therefore, thought that the 
poor of the noble Marquess was a 

ir one—namely, that they should go 


The Marquess of Hartington 


' {COMMONS} 





forward with the Votes in their regular 
order until they reached the Militia 
Vote, and then go on with Vote 8. Of 
course, it would be impossible to please 
everyone ; but, in taking the Votes con- 
secutively up to a certain point, there 
would be a certain amount of give-and- 
take on the part of the Government 
which he regarded as satisfactory. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In answer to the 
question put to me by the hen. Baronet 
the Member for Wigtonshire (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell), I think that Vote 10 
would have been the Vote upon which 
the general question could have been 
most legitimately raised. But the Com- 
mittee will bear in mind that the gene- 
ral question was raised last year upon 
Vote 8; andI am not prepared to say 
that it was not open to the Committee to 
take that course. I, therefore, fortified 
by the custom that has prevailed, do not 
think that on the present occasion hon. 
Members would be precluded on Vote 8 
from entering into a general discussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, his 
experience induced him to believe that 
there was nothing which led to so much 
loss of time as a departure from well- 
recognized rules. These understand- 
ings and multiplied understandings, 
generally ending in a misunderstanding, 
occupied a considerable portion of the 
time of the House in every Session ; and 
he was very much disposed to urge on 
the Committee the desirability of going 
on with the Votes in the order in which 
they appeared in the Estimates. If the 
Committee decided upon taking them in 
the order in which they appeared, and 
wished to select one for a general dis- 
cussion, it seemed to him that they 
ought to select Vote 16, which referred 
to the payment of the salaries and mis- 
cellaneous charges in the War Office; 
and upon that Vote for the Office of the 
Secretary of State for War every ques- 
tion of policy connected with the Army 
might be legitimately raised. He wished 
to ask the Chairman if he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) would be in Order in moving 
the reduction of a certain sum by which 
he had wished to reduce the Estimates 
on the last occasion? It would be in 
the recollection of the Committee that, 
orcas fi the first Vote in the Army 

stimates was passed without the Com- 
mittee having any option in the matter. 
He was told upon that occasion, both by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
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noble Marquess, that, whatever he might 
have to say, that Vote must be passed, 
and the consequence was that the dis- 
cussion was greatly curtailed. He had 
wished to move the reduction of the 
Vote by some thousands of pounds on ac- 
count of an item which seemed to him 
to be absolutely unnecessary—he alluded 
to the item for the Riding Establish- 
ment at Woolwich. The noble Mar- 
quess said that his attention had not 
been called to the matter, and that he 
was not in a position to offer any opinion 
uponit. He promised, however, to look 
into the subject. He (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
wanted to know whether the noble 
Marquess had found time since to in- 
quire into the advisability of continuing 
that Establishment ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that that is not a question of Order. 
There is no Question now before the 
Committee in regard to the Riding 
Establishment at Woolwich. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had only been desirous of eliciting that 
answer from the Chairman, because it 
enabled him now to adduce a direct 
illustration of the unsatisfactory manner 
in which the Estimates were discussed. 
The noble Marquess suggested that he 
should move the reduction upon Vote 2, 
which had reference to the provision for 
Divine Service. [The Marquess of Har- 
TINGTON dissented. ] The noble Marquess 
shook his head; but he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) only wished to point out the 
utter incongruity of moving the reduction 
of a Vote for the Riding Establishment 
at Woolwich on a Vote which was to 
cover the provision for Divine Service. 
He wished, further, to point out that it 
would be futile to discuss that question 
upon Vote 8 ; and it therefore appeared 
to him, from the way in which the Votes 
were to be taken, that it would be alto- 
gether precluded from raising that ques- 
tion, because the Effective Vote had 
already been passed, and they were now 
on the Vote for Divine Service; and it 
was irregular to raise a discussion upon 
any branch of the Service covered by a 
Vote already agreed to. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped the Government 
would resolve not to have any more of 
these understandings and departures 
from their well-recognized rules ; and he 
would urge the desirability of going 
through the Votes in a regular and 
straightforward manner. 


{May 5, 1884} 
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Mr. RYLANDS appealed to the Com - 
mittee that it would ts a great saving of 
time, and also a most convenient course, 
if they adopted the suggestion of the 
hon. Gentleman, and carried out the 
views of the noble Marquess, by pro- 
ceeding with the Votes in their regular 
order. After they had gone through 
several Votes they would be in a position 
to ascertain whether sufficient time was 
left for a general discussion or not; and 
an arrangement might then be made, if 
it was necessary, for having the general 
discussion upon some future occasion. 
His own impression was, that the best 
course would be to go on steadily with 
the Votes, on the understanding that the 
general discussion would take place at 
an early period, either on Vote 8, as 
suggested by the Government, or on 
Vote 10, as suggested by the Chair- 
man. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL wished to 
point out that the Committee were wast- 
ing valuable time in a desultory dis- 
cussion. They had already wasted 20 
minutes. The noble Marquess had 
shown his readiness to meet the views 
of the Committee; and he thought the 
proposal which the noble Marquess had 
made found favour on both sides of the 
House. If they would take that course 
they would prevent not only a further 
waste of public time, but also a waste of 
public money. If they at once proceeded 
to Business, and went on with the Votes, 
they would probably reach Vote 8 in 
sufficient time to have the general dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he was anxious 
to proceed to Business; but he thought 
there ought to be an understanding that 
hon. Members who wished to raise a 
discussion on Vote 1 should have an 
opportunity of doing so. Under the 
present regulations the Staff clerks con- 
sidered that they were suffering under a 
grievance, and he had undertaken to 
bring their case before the House. He 
had been under the impression that upon 
Vote 1 they would have had a general 
discussion upon all Army matters; and 
before they proceeded to Business that 
evening he hoped there would be a 
definite promise from the noble Marquess 
that hon. Members would have a full 
opportunity of bringing the grievances 
they complained of, in connection with 
the Army, under the consideration of the 
Committee. 
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Eart PERCY said, he would make a 
suggestion, which he thought would 
meet the!wishes of the Committee, or, at 
any rate, of hon. Members sitting on 
that side of the House, who were anxious 
to take the Militia Vote that night. He 
would suggest—and he hoped it would 
meet the views of the noble Marquess— 
that they should proceed with Votes 2, 
8, and 4, and if they were concluded 
before 9 o’clock that they should then 
take Vote 5; but if they were not con- 
cluded before 9 o’clock, that then they 
should omit the other Votes and go 
on with Vote 8. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had come there for the purpose of 
considering every Army matter, in- 
cluding the Militia; and he, therefore, 
thought they ought to go straight for- 
ward with the Votes after they had 
taken the discussion which it was pro- 
mised they should have upon Vote 2. 
That was, undoubtedly, the impression 
produced by the statement made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when the 
Army Estimates were introduced. Now, 
looking at Vote 1, he found that the 
general Staff of the Army in 1872 cost 
the country £83,000 odd. It now cost 
the country £173,000, or double the 
amount within 11 years. He wished to 
have that matter fully explained to the 
Committee ; and it was certainly impos- 
sible to obtain the explanation he de- 
sired upon the Vote for Divine Service, 
or upon any Vote except Vote 1. If he 
were to attempt to raise it on any other 
Vote, he would inevitably find himself 
stopped by the Chairman, and he would 
only be placed in a ridiculous position. 
If the Government could not show him 
a reason for the large increase in certain 
items, then, he contended, the Vote ought 
to be reduced; but to raise the im- 
portant questions he wished to raise on 
any Vote except Vote 1 would neces- 
sarily, as he had stated, place him in a 
ridiculous position. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL re- 
marked, that, in accordance with the 
ruling of the Chair, as to the propriety 
of raising the discussion upon the whole 
organization of the Army upon Vote 8, 
he wanted to know, on the same prin- 
ciple, why it could not be raised upon 
any other Vote—2, 3, or 4, for in- 
stance; and, if so, why not take it at 
once ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had simply proposed to follow 
the course which had been taken on 
other occasions—namely, to dispose of 
the Vote for Divine Service, and similar 
Votes of minor importance, in order to 
raise the general question more properly 
upon Vote 8. He believed that all the 
questions affecting Army organization 
bearing upon the condition of the Army 
could be legitimately raised on Vote 8. 
There were, however, a certain number 
of minor questions referred to in the 
previous Votes which he did not suppose 
could be properly brought forward on 
Vote 8; but they might all of them be 
conveniently dealt with on the Vote for 
the administration of the Army. He 
thought there were very few questions 
of administration which the Committee 
would not be able to deal with upon that 
Vote. He would, therefore, adhere to 
the suggestion he had made in the first 
instance. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Perhaps the Com- 
mittee will allow me to call their atten- 
tion to what has occurred. A promise 
has been made that the general discus- 
sion should take place on Vote 8, which 
has to come on upon a future occasion. 
Under those circumstances, I do not 
think I should be acting unfairly to the 
Committee if I now say that the time 
has arrived for stopping the discussion, 
which is certainly not strictly in Order. 
As has been pointed out, Votes 8 and 10 
are Votes which embrace the general 
policy of the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Army, and almost every 
question connected with the state of the 
Army can be raised upon them. The 
Question now before the Committee is 
Vote 2— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £57,500, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Divine Service, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885.” 
After what has been stated by the noble 
Marquess, I will again point out to the 
Committee that upon Vote 8 or Vote 10 
it will be possible to enter into any ques- 
tion relating to the administration of the 
Army; but it will. not be regular to 
enter into a discussion of any of the 
items included in Vote 1, and already 
passed. The conversation which has 
been proceeding for some time past has 
certainly not been directed to the Ques- 
tion before the Committee. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON wished to 
point out that last year no proper oppor- 
tunity was afforded for discussing the 
Medical Vote, on which Vote many im- 
portant questions had now to be de- 
cided—questions affecting the entire 
organization of the Army Medical De- 


_ partment. If they were now going to 


enter upon Vote 8, that important ques- 
tion would be still further delayed. 

Tue Marquess of HARTINGTON : 
No; we propose to take it in its order. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he was 
glad to hear that announcement, and he 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
adhere to it. 

Tue OHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out to the Committee that the 
Question before the Committee is Vote 2, 
and I am not quite sure that the dis- 
cussion which has taken place is not 
altogether irregular. I must now call 
upon hon. Members to confine them- 
selves to the Vote for Divine Service in 
connection with the Army, which is the 
Question now before the Committee. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the most regular course would 
be to proceed at once with Vote 2. He 
would, therefore, move the reduction of 
the Vote of which he had given Notice— 
namely, that it be reduced by the sum 
of £4,103, made up as follows:—On 
account of troops stationed at Halifax, 
£838; ditto, in Jamaica, £509; ditto, in 
Windward and Leeward Islands, £642 ; 
ditto, in Cape Colony and Natal, £1,515 ; 
ditto, in Ceylon, £599. 

Mr. CAUSTON rose to Order. His 
hon. Friend.was, no doubt, anxious to 
proceed with the Business of the Com- 
mittee; but he (Mr. Causton) wished 
clearly to understand what the arrange- 
ment that had been made was. Was it 
to be understood that after certain Votes 
had been passed the general discussion 
which had been alluded to would be 
allowed to take place ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: May I ask what 
is the point of Order raised by the hon. 
Member ? 

Mr. CAUSTON: I think before the 
Amendment is moved to the Vote by 
my hon. Friend there should be a clear 
understanding with the noble Mar- 
quess. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
point of Order, and I must call upon 
jt ia Member for Kirkcaldy to pro- 
ceed. 


VOL. CCLXXXVII. [rxtep series. ] 
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Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him that his hon. Friend was 
wholly out of Order; and if he desired 
to raise any question in reference to the 
Staff clerks he should have raised it on 
Vote 1. He (Sir George Oampbell) 
took the opportunity, on Vote 2, which 
related to the Colonies, of raising the 
question of the tyranny exercised by the 
Colonies over the Mother Country in 
regard to fiscal matters. What had 
happened was this. We had really 
surrendered all our powers over the 
greater Colonies; and, whereas it was 
formerly said we tyrannized over the 
Colonies, the Colonies now tyrannized 
over us in the matter of military ex- 
penditure. Our Colonies paid nothing 
whatever for their naval protection, 
which was the great protection we gave 
to our Possessions’ beyond the seas. 
And as regards military expenditure, 
what we found was this—that wherever 
the British Colonists prevailed, and not 
dark races, the Oolony paid nothin 
at all, or very little indeed. It seeme 
to him to be very hard that we should 
employ our Army and Navy in protect- 
ing the Colonies without the Colonies 
contributing one farthing to the expense 
incurred. At the present moment, almost 
the entire charge of several of these was 
paid by the taxpayers of this country 
without the smallest contribution from 
the Colonies. Why should we have a 
great Naval Station at Halifax, except 
that Canada was supposed to be a 
British Possession ? No doubt, the mili- 
tary force. stationed there was a small 
one; but its presence involved a certain 
risk. Why should the country bear the 
whole cost of the defence of the Island 
of Jamaica, or of the Windward or Lee- 
ward Islands? No one could say that 
those Possessions were of any great ad- 
vantage to this country. Again, we 
retained the nucleus of a garrison at 
Cape Town, and a considerable force at 
Natal, and the consequence was that we 
were involved in nearly all the wars 
with the Natives. It was in that way 
that we found ourselves mixed up with 
the Transkei War, and we were obliged 
to send troops there at very great ex- 
pense. Natal was the worst case of all. 
That Colony was strongly in favour 
of war, and the Colonists were con- 
tinually urging upon us to make war 
on their behalf. We had, therefore, 
found it necessary to maintain a con- 
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siderable military force in the Colony, 
which had cost us £250,000 per annum 
in quiet times, besides other expenses. 
But what was the contribution of the 
Colony towards our military expendi- 
ture? With a Revenue which amounted 
to £800,000 a-year, and which was 
constantly growing at our expense, the 
contribution of the Colony towards our 
military expenditure amounted to the 
paltry sum of £4,000, or not one-half 
per cent of the Revenue. Ceylon was 
the last Colony he would refer to. That 
was differently situated. There was a 
tax upon the food of the Natives there, 
and the Colony had hitherto paid the 
whole expense of the troops stationed 
there. The Colony was not very pros- 
perous at this moment; but it was 
practically protected by the Indian 
Army in its immediate neighbourhood, 
and it required but a very small force 
in the Colony ‘itself for its protection. 
Yet it was treated very differently from 
India. India had always been obliged 
to pay the uttermost farthing of its own 
military expense. In the case of Ceylon, 
having regard to the fact that it was 
not very prosperous at this moment, Her 
Majesty’s Government had consented to 
remit about £20,000 of the charge which 
had hitherto been paid by Ceylon. The 
result was, that whereas in India one- 
third of the effective Revenue of the 
Empire was spent in its defence, and the 
Natives were charged at the rate of one 
rupee per head, in Ceylon only one- 
tenth of the Revenue was paid for de- 
fence, and the population only paid one- 
third of a rupee per head, or one-third 
of the amount that fell upon the poor 
Natives of India. And Her Majesty’s 
Government were now remitting a por- 
tion of that payment. It was quite evi- 
dent that Her Majesty’s Government, 
in these arrangements, were not dealing 
equally with India and the Colonies. 
The present Vote was for Divine Ser- 
vice, and he confessed that he had not 
intended to go into that question beyond 
the general considerations he had men- 
tioned ; but, in regard to the Colony of 
Ceylon, there was one point touching 
the question of Divine Service to which 
he should like to allude. Bishops were 
generally good men, but some of those 
sent to the Colonies were “apt to play 
pranks before high Heaven,” of which 
Her Majesty’s Government did not ap- 
prove; and, no doubt, although they 
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had not always the courage or oppor- 
tunity of doing so, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would like to bring about a 
change of arrangements. At one time 
the Colonial Office certainly did bring 
the Bishop of Ceylon to his bear- 
ings. He had abused his franking 
privileges, and they were taken away 
from him. Yet, he (Sir George Camp- 
bell) found, in the present year, while 
the Colony of Ceylon was not able to 
pay the chaplains furnished for Divine 
Service for the troops and came to this 
country for payment, they had repaid to 
the Bishop the equivalent of the sum 
we had taken away from him by the 
withdrawal of his privilege of franking. 
In moving the reduction of this Vote by 
the sum of £4,103, he desired only to 
express in general terms to the House 
the opinion that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should take care in future that 
more equal justice was done between 
the Colonies and the taxpayers of the 
Mother Country. Having said so much, 
he hoped it would not be necessary for 
him to intrude upon the Committee again 
that evening. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move the reduction of the 
Vote ? 

StrGEORGE CAMPBELL: Yes; by 
the sum of £4,103. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £53,397, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Divine Service, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1885.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY desired to 
say a few words in reference to the Mo- 
tion which had been made by his hon. 
Friend. It had struck him, in listening to 
the speech, that the sting of it was in the 
tail. His hon. Friend was concerned less 
because the Colonies were paying toolittle 
than be cause India was paying too much. 
He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) did not intend 
to enter into the question whether India 
was paying too much or not;. his business 
would be to address himself, as shortly 
ashe could, to the remarks in regard to 
the payment by the Colonies. First of all, 
he would remind his hon. Friend, in refer- 
ence to the large self- governed Colonies, 
that the Government of this country 
would not like, and would not think it 
right, even if it were possible, to obtain 
contributions from their Legislatures to- 
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wards the cost of the Imperial troops that 
were stationed within their borders for 
Imperial purposes; because, if that were 
done, the Colonies would claim the right 
to employ those troops, and might inter- 
fereand try toinfluence our policy. There- 
fore, as far as the self-governed Colonies 
were concerned, it was not right to call 
upon them to contribute towards the pay- 
ment of the Imperial troops. In the next 
place, when the hon. Member talked 
about contributing towards the defence 
of the United Empire, to a large extent 
Canada and the Cape, as also the Aus- 
tralias, did contribute already. They 
voted large sums of money for their 
own defence in maintaining local 
troops. He would run briefly through 
the instances which had been put 
down by his hon. Friend in his in- 
dictment. The first case was that of 
Halifax. Halifax was an Imperial 
station for our Navy; and, although 
the hon. Member seemed to think that 
Canada was in a position to defend her- 
self, he would remind the hon. Member 
that the Naval Station at Halifax was 
useful for more than local defence, and 
that it was used for many other pur- 
poses beyond that of a mere local station. 
Therefore, there was no reason why we 
should expect a contribution in respect 
of it from the Colony. It was necessary 
that we should deal with each Colony by 
itself; and, in the first instance, we must 
consider its history before we laid down 
any rule as to what contributions we 
ought to expect, because existing ar- 
rangements were, in some instances, ex- 
plained by historical transactions. No 
doubt, there were some cases in which 
certain Colonies might be called upon to 
contribute more than they did. That he 
did not-deny. But let them look at the 
history of Jamaica and the Windward 
Islands. He did not deny that the terms 


. upon which the Imperial troops were 


maintained in those Colonies were a 
very liberal arrangement for the Colo- 
nies themselves. We contributed not 
only to the defence of those Colonies, 
but towards their civil establishments. 
That practice ought not to be continued. 
We paid the entire cost of the military 
establishments out there, and other 
things of that kind. It was impossible 
to say, at this moment, what change 
ought to be brought about; but he 
would remind the hon. Member that the 
arrangement with Jamaica dated from 
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the time of the emancipation of the 
slaves. Although changing circum- 
stances might justify the revision of 
the arrangement in some cases, we could 
not break through the pledge which had 
been given on special grounds. An im- 
mense deal had been done, of late years, 
in the way of reducing our Colonial 
military expenditure, and there was 
no reason why something further 
should not be done. With regard to 
the Cape Oolony, he would simply 
say this—that the Imperial forces 
now maintained in that Colony were 
entirely for Imperial purposes, and it 
was only a very few years ago that 
the barracks occupied by Imperial 
troops for Imperial purposes were 
handed over to the local Govern- 
ment. As for Natal, he was of opinion 
that in that case a larger contribution 
ought to be paid. He fully admitted 
that ; but, at the same time, he would 
point out to his hon. Friend and the 
Committee that we had given Natal re- 
presentative institutions, and we could 
not in a high-handed manner force the 
Colony to vote more money for our 
troops. Of course, it might be said that 
we had the remedy in our own hands, 
and that we could withdraw our troops ; 
but as long as the Zulu border pre- 
sented such dangers and difficulties, 
we could not hold a pistol to the head 
of Natal, and say—‘“‘If you do not 
do what we think you ought to do 
our troops shall be withdrawn.’”’ The 
financial arrangement under which Im- 
perial troops were employed there 
was entered into in 1860—a good 
many years ago. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that Natal ought to contri- 
bute more. He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
was of the same opinion; but he 
did not think it was to be done in the 
offhand way pointed out. He came, 
lastly, to the Colony of Ceylon. U 

to the present time that Colony ha 

paid every farthing of the expendi- 
ture for Imperial purposes, ‘and we 
had recognized their present position 
by not asking them this year to continue 
to pay upon the same scale. His hon. 
Friend quite agreed that Ceylon had 
hitherto paid its full share; and he did 
not know why his hon. Friend should 
have dragged Oeylon in, except in re- 
ference to India, with which he (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) had nothing whatever to 
do. He thought he might say that, with 
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the exception of Natal, there was a good 
answer in every case. 

Sm HERBERT MAX WELLsaid, he 
had no desire to impede the progress of 
Business ; but, on the contrary, he was 
anxious that it should be proceeded with 
as fast as possible. Nevertheless, he 
had risen to move that the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. The Chairman had already re- 
proved the preliminary conversation 
which the Committee indulged in before 
entering into the present Vote, on the 
ground that it was irregular. He (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) was sorry that it had 
been thought necessary to do so; be- 
cause, at the time the conversation was 
stopped, the Committee were left in a 
state of absurd mist and uncertainty as 
to the order of Business that evening. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War had undoubtedly showed great 
anxiety to meet the views of all sides of 
the House; and this Motion to report 
Progress was made in order to give the 
noble Marquess an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the Committee, decidedly 
and clearly, what Votes were to be taken 
that night, and in what order. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(8ir Her- 
bert Maxwell.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked if 
the noble Marquess would explain, at 
the same time, how the questions con- 
nected with the Army Pay Department 
' and the continuation of the. Riding Es- 
tablishment at Woolwich stood ? 

Coroner WALROND said, there was 
a very important Vote—Vote 7—which 
he hoped would be taken that evening. 
Last year it was not taken until the 
middle of August, at a period of the 
year which was much too late to allow 
many officers to be present. He hoped 
that Vote 7 would be taken that 
night, and that it would be taken in 
the order in which it stood in the Esti- 
mates. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
hoped the Committee would be able to 
agree with the suggestion of the noble 
Marquess, and would go straight on 
with the Votes. [‘‘No,no!”] He had 
understood the noble Marquess to say 
that the best course would be to go on 
regularly with the Votes. Vote 7, which 
had been alluded to by his hon. and 
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gallant Friend, was a very important 
one, and it would be highly unsatisfac- 
tory to have it delayed as it was last 
year. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the explanation the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had attributed to him was 
not the explanation he had himself given. 
The suggestion he had made, and which 
he understood to be generally accepted, 
was that the Militia and Volunteer Votes 
should be postponed until after’ they had 
disposed of Vote 8, and that the general 
discussion should be brought on upon 
Vote 8. If there were any objection 
to that course, it would be better, he 
thought, to go straight on with the Votes, 
and, if necessary, to postpone Vote 8 
until a future period. He did not know 
whether it would be in Order to refer 
to the question which had been put to 
him by the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor) as to the 
Riding School at Woolwich, to which 
reference was made in Vote 1. That 
was a question that had not yet been 
fully considered ; it was still under con- 
sideration. Withregardtothe question of 
the Army Pay Department, that was a 
matter which the hon. Gentleman might 
raise on the Vote for the administration 
of the War Office. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, he had 
certainly understood the noble Marquess 
to state that he intended to take the 
Votes in the order in which they stood. 
He should like to know if it was really 
intended to pursue that course? He 
had come down for the purpose of con- 
sidering Vote 7; but if it was not to be 
taken that night, he should certainly go 
home to dinner. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that his object had not been to detain 
the Committee, or to prevent them from 
going on with-the consideration of the 
Votes. All he desired was that they 
should have a reasonable time for the 
discussion of the great question of Army 
Organization. He did not make any 
objection to the statement: which the 
noble Marquess had made. He was 
perfectly satisfied with it; and all he 


desired was that the Committee should 


have some reasonable time for the dis- 
cussion of Vote 8. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that, with the leave of the House, he 
would withdraw his Motion. , 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would also ask leave to withdraw his 
Motion. He only wished to say that he 
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ment of Imperial troops. We were now 
paying an enormous sum for military 


establishments in the Colonies. The total 


thought his hon. Friend the Under Se- | this year amounted to £1,750,000, and 
cretary of State for the Colonies had | that was by no means the full extent of 


misunderstood his object. His object 
had certainly not been to protest against 


- India being required to pay the whole 


of the Imperial expenditure in connection 
with that country. He did not think 
that one Possession should be differently 
treated from any other Possession ; and he 
certainly did not see why Ceylon, being 
practically a part of India, should not 
pay her fair proportion of the expendi- 
ture in the same way as the inhabitants 
of India did. So far as Natal was con- 
cerned, if the giving of representative 
institutions to a small minority of the 
population of a Colony—much less than 
one-tenth — was to have the effect of 
allowing them to tyrannize over the 
Mother Country, and refuse to pay their 
fair share of the military expenditure 
which Her Majesty’s Government thought 
they ought to pay, he certainly thought 
this country ought to object in future to 
confer representative institutions upon 
such Oolonies. So far as Halifax was 
concerned, he hoped we should soon be 
able to withdraw from it altogether. He 
begged to withdraw the Motion he had 
made for the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. RYLANDS wished to say a word 
before the Amendment was withdrawn. 
He thought his hon. Friend had taken 
a most singular course. He had, upon 
a small Vote, availed himself of the op- 
portunity of raising a most important 
question; a question which he (Mr. 
Rylands) had intended to raise, if he 
could have obtained an opportunity, on 
Vote 1; a question not merely confined 
to the payment of £4,000 for the clergy 
connected with another Establishment in 
the Colonies, but an expenditure of more 
than £2,000,000 a-year on account of 
Colonial Services generally. The man- 
ner in which the question had been in- 
troduced by his hon. Friend might in- 
duce people out-of-doors to suppose that 
it was one of small moment; whereas it 
was really one of very great moment. 
He ventured to submit to the Govern- 
ment that when they came into power 
in 1880 the policy which they then laid 
down was one based upon the principle 
of economy. He had understood that 
they intended, as far as possible, to keep 
down the expenditure for Colonial Ser- 
vices, especially in regard to the employ- 





our expenditure. This sum of £1,750,000 
only appeared under certain heads ; but 
there were very heavy items not included 
in the expenditure given in the Return 
which he held in his hand. For in- 
stance, there was nothing included in 
regard to the Non-Effective Services. 
The Committee were fully aware that 
the Estimates were. materially swelled 
in consequence of the services rendered 
by our Army in defence of our Colonies. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that he is altoge- 
ther exceeding the limits of this Vote 
by going into questions of our Colonial 
policy generally. The Question before 
the Committee is the Vote for Divine 
Service, and the hon. Member for Kirk- 
ealdy (Sir George Campbell) has pro- 

osed to withdraw an Amendment he 

as moved for the diminution of that 
Vote. The present Question is that the 
Amendment, by leave, be withdrawn. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had under- 
stood, from the manner in which the 
question had been raised by his hon. 
Friend, and also from the reply of the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, that the Chairman would have 
allowed a little latitude in raising the 
question of Imperial contributions in 
aid of Oolonial expenditure. At the 
same time, there were other Votes upon 
which this principle might be intro- 
duced again. It would have been most 
properly discussed under Vote 1; and 
he had thought that it might be for the 
convenience of the Committee if the 
matter were discussed now. Still, at the 
same time, he was bound to say that it 
ought to be discussed on grounds much 
wider than the mere payment of £4,000 
to the chaplains, and he should be glad 
if some opportunity could be afforded to 
the Committee for dealing more gene- 
rally with this expenditure. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would suggest to the hon. Member that 
if he brought forward this question on 
Vote 138, where there was a considerable 
charge for expenditure on fortifications 
and on other matters connected with the 
Colonies, he would, no doubt, be -per- 
fectly in Order. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR rose to 
Order. He wished to know whether it 
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would be competent to hon. Members to would involve considerable expense, nor 
discuss at a future time upon another was that the only difficulty. He would, 
Vote details of items in a previous however, communicate with the Admi- 
Votes ? |ralty and India Office on the subject, 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would be and he should be glad if they would 
his duty to decide questions of Order of | meet the object of his hon. and gallant 
the kind proposed by the hon. Member | Friend. 
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when they arose. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £53,397, be 
Limes to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
or Divine Service, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885.’’ 


Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON 


CotoneL COLTHURST said, he de- . 
sired to do full justice to the efforts of 
the noble Marquess; but he wished to 
point out that it would be impossible, 
under the present system, to insure what 
was asked for—namely, that Roman 
Catholic invalids coming from India 
should have the ministration of priests 
of their Church. He saw that six 





said, he desired to reply to the question | vessels from India had brought home 
put to him by the hon. and gallant | Roman Catholic invalids; and it would 
Member for the County of Cork (Colo- | have been necessary in that case that at 
nel Colthurst) with regard to the em- | least on six voyages priests should have 
ployment of Roman Catholic chaplains | been sent. If the Bishop of Southwark 
on board transports carrying troops be- | knew that he had to supply priests on 
tween this country and India. The hon. | every occasion, he would, no doubt, be 
and gallant Gentleman would be aware/|able to do so. He attached no blame 
that efforts had been made to satisfy |to the War Office in this matter, and 
reasonable demands in this matter. Two|was quite satisfied to leave it in the 
years ago, an arrangement was entered | hands of the noble Marquess, with the 
into between the War Office, the Ad- {hope that he would be able to carry out 
miralty, and the India Office, that in|the suggestion that at least on the re- 
all cases in which more than 300 Roman |turn voyages the services of Roman 
Catholic soldiers were on board a trans- | Catholic priests might be available for 





port a Roman Catholic priest should be 


employed at a remuneration to be settled | 


between the parties. That was the en- 


deavour they wished to see carried out ; : 


but he was bound to say that the ar- 
rangement had not been found to give 
full satisfaction. In the first place, it 
was not very frequently the case that so 
large a number of Roman Catholics as 
300 were embarked in one transport ; 
and, in the next place, although the 
matter was conducted with the assist- 
ance of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Southwark, it was not always possible 
to secure the services of priests. All he 
could say was that he would enter fur- 
ther into communication on this subject 
with the India Office, with whom it 
more particularly rested, because it was 
upon them that the expense would 
chiefly fall. He believed the hon. and 

ant Member would see that what 
they had already done had been in the 
direction of meeting the wishes of Ro- 
man Catholics on this subject. If the 
Departments could see their way, im- 
provements should be suggested. The 
suggestion had been made that Roman 
Catholic priests should be placed on the 
establishment for the purpose; but that 


Ur, Arthur O’ Connor 


. 


‘invalids. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he rose to call 
attention te what Irish Members looked 
upon as a grievance—namely, the ab- 
|sence of suitable provision for supply- 
| ing religious ministration to the Militia 
at Carrickfergus. It seemed to him that 
the War Office treated the members of 
| the Roman Catholic Church in that dis- 
|trict in the most improper manner. 
| Carrickfergus was a town of 10,000 in- 
habitants, only a limited proportion of 
'whom were Roman Catholics. There 
| was only one priest there, who had to 

officiate at two services on Sunday, and 

‘also to attend at the chapels in the 
‘adjacent rural districts for the same 
‘purpose. There was, therefore, no Roman 
Catholic ministration for the men who 
were locked up in barracks on Sundays 
to keep them out of mischief. He was 
disposed to think that even from the 
point of view of expediency that Roman 
Catholic chaplains should be attached to 
each Militia regiment when in training. 
The Government would say they gave 
12s. a-week to provide a chaplain for 
| 
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the regiment at Carrickfergus, the caleu- 
lation being that the chaplain who per- 
formed the service, and who came from 
some distance, should get one day’s pay 


-atarate nearly as low as the pay of a 


fourth-class chaplain, which was 10s. 6d. 
a-day. There were not sufficient priests 
at Carrickfergus to meet the demands 
of the district; and how the noble 
Marquess could ask priests to come 
there from the South of Ireland for one 
day a-week at the lowest rate paid to 
any priest in the Service, he was at a 
loss to understand. Priests could, of 
course, be obtained if they were properly 
remunerated. The condition of things 
at Carrickfergus was different from that 
in other districts of Ireland. As he had 
already said, there should be a special 
chaplain for each Militia regiment, an 
arrangement which would be good from 
the point of view of economy, because 
the Militia, who were generally en- 
listed from the most disreputable class 
in the country, would be more under 
restraint, and behave themselves better 
than they did at present. He did not 
know what answer the noble Marquess 
would make to this; but certainly, taking 
all conditions into account, a more mean 
mode of: saving money could not be 
imagined than the present arrangement. 
In order to give Irish Members an 
opportunity of expressing their views 
upon this subject, he would move the 
reduction of the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £57,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Divine Service, which will come in course of 
larg during the year ending on the 3lst 

y of March 1885.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Tue Maroqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, that in the case referred to by the 
hon. Member for Cavan, the War Office 
had acted strictly in accordance with the 
Regulations ; he might say that perhaps 
they had gone somewhat beyond them. 
The hon. Member said it would be proper 
to give a larger rate of remuneration to 
the priest at Carrickfergus; but he must 
be aware that that could not be done 
without extending the remuneration in 
ordinary cases. They had no power to 
alter the Regulations to meet a particular 
case. The usual rate of payment was 
one guinea where the number of men was 
200, and 10s. 6d. where it was under 200. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped that 
some modifications of the Regulations 
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would take place. The noble Marquess 
thought this case of Carrickfergus was 
not exceptional; but he wished to im- 
press upon him that it was really unique. 
The peculiarity of the case as regarded 
Carrickfergus was that the parish church 
was so small that it would only hold 
230 persons, and the consequence was 
that the soldiers of the Line and the 
civil population filled it to the doors; 
there was no room for the Militia, and 
the Roman Catholic priest had to per- 
form Divine Service at a country church 
miles away. It was sad to think that 
a priest should be expected to perform 
the duties of his office for a sum of 
money weekly, which, in a period of 
three months, would amount to only 
£10. He was sure there must be at the 
War Office an account for Sundries, as 
there was in other Departments, out of 
which a fitting remuneration could be 
given to a priest for the performance of 
Divine Service for the Militia at Carrick- 
fergus; and he could not believe that it 
was out of the power of the noble Mar- 
quess to meet the necessities of the case. 
He thought the noble Marquess might 
say he would consider how the difficulty 
in his way might be overcome. It was 
impossible for the local priest to perform 
the service, because he had to attend 
elsewhere. The money provided by the 


‘Government was insufficient for the pur- 


pose intended; and all he and his hon. 
Friends asked was that the clergyman 
who: should come from another place 
might be indemnified. He was bound 
to say that the beggarly treatment which 
the War Office extended to the Militia 
in the matter of Divine Service very 
ill accorded with the remarks of the 
hon, and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Colthurst), to the effect that 
the noble Marquess was attentive to the 
requirements of Roman Catholics. This 
paltry and beggarly method of treating 
men in the Service of the Queen 
tended neither to the credit of the De- 
partment over which the noble Mar- 
quess presided nor to the welfare of the 
Militia. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
noble Marquess appeared to think that, 
if he made any exceptional arrangement 
with regard to the chaplain at Carrick- 
fergus, it would oblige him to make 
similar arrangements in the case of other 
chaplains. But he was unable to see 
the cogency of that proposition. The. 
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case of Carrickfergus was in this matter 
peculiar and exceptional; and all that 
he and his hon. Friends asked of the 
noble Marquess was that the special 
circumstances should be taken into con- 
sideration within a short space of time 
by the War Office, and if they called 
for special treatment, that, without in- 
sisting upon an alteration of the Regu- 
lations, some remedy should be found 
for the admitted evils in this case. 
These services in Ireland were by no 
means amply provided for; the scale of 
allowances was extremely moderate; and 
here was an instance in which the 
Catholic community of the place were 
obliged to trust to the ministration of 
one priest. The Government ofthecountry 
choosing toincrease the population during 
a period of two months by sending 200 
or 300 Militiamen into the district, he 
could not understand why Her Majesty’s 
Government thought it right to reply 
upon this question to Irish Members in 
the way they had, for they sought for 
no general alteration, they wanted no- 
thing more than that which would in- 
demnify the parish priest for the ex- 
penses if he provided this ministration ; 
and because they asked under the cir- 
cumstances described they were told that 
their request could not be granted, be- 
cause it would render necessary similar 
alterations elsewhere. He trusted, how- 
ever, that some words might come from 
the Treasury Bench which would assure 
them that the matter should be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would submit one consideration to the 
noble Marquess that might have escaped 
him. He presumed the noble Marquess 
was aware that it was incumbent upon 
all Roman Catholics to attend the cele- 
bration of Mass on Sundays. If by en- 
listment into a Militia regiment a man 
debarred himself from performing his 
religious duties, he was, by that very 
enlistment, committing an offence; and 
it was the duty of everyone who knew 
that enlistment in a Militia regiment 
involved the failure of attending Mass 
on Sunday to tell the recruit that he 
ought not so to enlist. That was the 
duty, not only of the parish priest, but 
of every man acquainted with the indi- 
vidual. Under those circumstances, it 
appeared to him that the noble Mar- 
quess, by meeting this question with a 
simple non possumus, was throwing a 


Sir Joseph U‘Kenna 
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very important difficulty in the way of 
recruiting for the Militia regiment at 
Carrickfergus. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not know whether the cir- 
cumstances detailed by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had been brought 
to the notice of the War Office. He 
believed they had ; but he would under- 
take to look into the matter again. If he 
could find in the case any circumstances 
which could be regarded as exceptional, 
and if it were not necessary to make 
any alteration in the Regulations, he 
would see what could be done. How- 
ever, he believed the subject had been 
under consideration more than once. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
noble Marquess should say something 
more definite on this subject. As had 
been pointed out by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), the 
church at Carrickfergus would only con- 
tain the local population and the sol- 
diers permanently located in the town. 
The noble Marquess entirely ignored the 
fact that there were other duties which 
devolved on a priest besides the duty of 
performing Divine Service on Sunday. 
A priest should be always at hand in 
ease of sickness. He appealed to the 
noble Marquess to give a more explicit 
promise than he had given, such as that, 
he believed, on the merits of this case, 
something should bedone. He thought 
the noble Marquess might state so much 
as his own personal opinion. There 
were other places in Ireland where the 
same difficulty presented itself, but in a 
less degree; and he knew of no place 
where it was felt so much as at Carrick- 
fergus. There was a Roman Catholic 
population in Armagh ; but in Carrick- 
fergus there was no Roman Catholic 
population, and if the priest there was 
unable to spare time to perform the ser- 
vice he could not afford to employ a 
curate for the work. His contention 
was, that if a priest came from a dis- 


‘tance he should be paid so much as 


would compensate him, not extrava- 
gantly, but reasonably, for his time and 
expense in ministering to the Militia at 
Carrickfergus. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have said I would look into the 
matter again, and that if it were pos- 
sible the case should be met, if it could 
be done without alteration of the Regu- 
lations, 
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Mr. W. REDMOND said, unless some 
definite promise were given, he believed 
the answer of the noble Marquess would 
be taken by the people of Ireland, and 
particularly by those chiefly interested 
in the matter, as most unsatisfactory. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
had stated certain exceptional circum- 
stances in connection with the religious 
services at Carrickfergus, and the noble 
Marquess merely said he would make 
further inquiries with regard to the case 
in Ireland. It seemed to him that this 
way of treating the Representatives of 
Ireland in this House was anything but 
satisfactory, and highly calculated to in- 
spire the people with discontent. The 
hon. Member for Sligo had stated, from 
his own knowledge, that there were ex- 
ceptional circumstances surrounding this 
case which rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary that the clergyman going to Carrick- 
fergus to perform Divine Service for the 
soldiers should be remunerated in an 
exceptional manner; and instead of 
taking the statements of the hon. Mem- 
ber as final and correct, they only had it 
from the noble Marquess that further in- 
quiries should be made. Now, if the 
noble Marquess made further inquiries 
in Ireland, he hoped he would not in- 
quire of the officials at the Castle in 
Dublin, who did not possess the confi- 
dence of the people. He thought it only 
reasonable for lrish Members to expect 
that their representations should be 
taken as correct by the oceupants of the 
Treasury Bench. He did not think it was 
at all fair, or calculated to promote 
harmony of feeling in that House, that 
the representations of the Members for 
Ireland on matters like this should be 
disregarded; that they should be told 
that they were not sufficient, and that 
the noble Marquess would make: in- 
quiries of the officials at Dublin Castle. 
The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) had pointed out clearly, not 
only that the allowance made by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the purpose 
of Divine Service on Sundays was in- 
sufficient, but that it was likewise in- 
sufficient for the other duties which a 
Roman Catholic minister had to per- 
form. Where there was a large number 
of men, it was only reasonable to expect 
that the ministration of the priest who 
went on Sunday to say Mass at Carrick- 
fergus would be required in other cases, 
and on other days, Would the noble 
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Marquess say that the priest should be 
remunerated for those services? At 
present they had only an undertaking 
that the priest should be remunerated 
for going on Sunday to say Mass. As 
the case stood at present, only a paltry 
allowance was given, and the other great 
services of the priest were ignored. Un- 
less some definite promise on this point 
were given, it would be regarded through- 
out Ireland as most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was, perhaps, hardly fair to expect the 
noble Marquess to go further than he 
felt himself at liberty to go at that mo- 
ment. The noble Marquess had said 
that the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had thrown new 
light upon this question, and that he 
was prepared to reconsider it. He (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) should not be disposed 
to press the noble }‘arquess any further ; 
but he would ask whether he would con- 
sent to postpone the Report of the Vote 
until the War Office decision had been 
arrived at and communicated to Irish 
Members? If so, he would be willing 
to assent to the withdrawal of the Mo- 
tion for the reduction of the Vote. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he should be glad to agree to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, if it were in his power to 
do so. He was, however, afraid the 
matter was one which would take some 
time. The Vote was, as the hon. Mem- 
ber observed, a small one; but the 
official communications on the subject 
would pass through several hands. He 
would see if the Report of the Vote 
could be postponed; and, if not, he 
would answer the question on some 
other occasion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
chaplin might. be remunerated by a 
yearly salary, instead of being paid so 
much for performing one service. In 
the hope that the noble Marquess would 
be able before the Report to give a 
satisfactory answer to his appeal, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £36,800, Administration of Mili- 
tary Law. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had last year asked a Question 
with regard to the condition of the Army 
in respect of crime and courts martial, 
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and he should be glad of any further 
information which the Judge Advocate 
General could give the Committee upon 
that subject. 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Moreay) said, that, 
as he had anticipated last year, the year 
1883 had shown an improvement in 
respect of Crime in the Army as com- 
pared with 1882. He was happy to say 
that the preliminary Return which had 
just been published fully bore out that 
expectation. The Return, as he had 
said, was but preliminary, and related 
only to the Home Army; the other 
Return would not be published for two 
months. He thought the proper course 
would be to compare the crimes stated in 
that Return with the crimes in the Home 
Army during the year 1882, and in so 
comparing them it would be found that 
there had been a distinct improvement 
during the year 1883. He should 
mention that the number of troops con- 
stituting the Home Army in 1883 was 
less than in 1882. In round numbers, 
there were in 1882, 90,000 men; whereas 
in 1883 the Home Army consisted of 
86,000 men. Making allowance for the 
diminution of numbers, he was able to 
say that the year 1883 compared favour- 
ably with 1882; and with the permission 
of the Committee he would give some 
figures relating to those two years. In 
1882 the number of courts martial in the 
Home Army was 8,472; in 1883 it was 
7,526. The sentences passed in the 
Home Army were in 1882, 8,382, as 
against 7,392 in 1883. With regard to 
offences, he found that in 1882 there 
were 12,144; but in 1883 they only 
amounted to 10,703; while under every 
one of the 13 heads under which crimes 
in the Army were classed, except two, 
there was a diminution. There was a 
very remarkable diminution of crimes 
relating to enlistment, those in 1882 
numbering 883, while in 1883 there 
were only 602. Another satisfactory 
decrease appearéd in the number of 
offences arising out of drunkenness; the 
number of charges of drunkenness on 
duty which in 1882 numbered 982, was 
in 1883, 733. He might add that the 
number of men in the Home Army 
fined for drunkenness was at the rate of 


150 per 1,000 in 1882, and it was satis- 


factory to observe that the rate had 
fallen in 1883 to 102 per 1,000. Not- 
withstanding that this Return was con- 


General Sir George Balfour 
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fined to the Home Army, he believed he 
should not be wrong in stating that as 
regards the Army abroad the same im- 
provement would be found to have taken 
place. In Egypt the conduct of the 
Army had been especially good; during 
this year the number of courts martial 
held there was 90, there being only one 
general and 89 district courts martial, 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
the Returns quoted by the Judge Ad- 
vocate General showed an undoubted 
decrease in the number of crimes, so far 
as the Forces at home were concerned ; 
but he must express his regret that, 
although those Returns were tolerably 
full, they were not made a little fuller. 
He thought those very interesting figures 
which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had given the Committee, both as 
to last year and the present, might have 
been put into two columns in the 
Returns, because there was this disad- 
vantage in the way they were presented— 
that although they could see very well 
what had happened in 1883, they could 
not see what had happened in 1882. 
They had, therefore, no means of com- 
paring the two years with each other, 
and of seeing if there had been any im- 
provement last year, or otherwise. He 
suggested that, when the Returns were 
brought up again, the figures relating to 
the previous year and the present year 
should be given in two columns. 

THz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossporne Morcan): The 
noble Lord will find that is done in the 
Returns of 1882. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
was, no doubt, the case in one sense; 
but it would be much more convenient, 
and of greater use, if it were given on 
the same page, as was the case with the 
ordinary Estimates, in which one could 
see at a glance any increase or decrease 
of the items. He did not doubt the 
accuracy of the statement of the Judge 
Advocate General with regard to the 
conduct of the Army, and the decrease 
in the number of courts martial ; but he 
observed a large item under the term 
Miscellaneous. In the Cavalry and 
Line, for instance, the total number of 
courts martial was 685; 239, or more 
than one-third of these, being returned 
for miscellaneous offences alone. What 
those miscellaneous offences were was 
not stated; and, therefore, he thought it 
would be of great advantage to the 
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Committee that some information should 
be forthcoming on that point. He be- 
lieved that a Member of the Committee 
last year drew attention to the same fact. 
The view he took was that as so much 
information was given in the Returns, 
the Committee might as well have a 
little more; and he quite agreed with 
his hon. and gallant Friend opposite (Sir 
George Balfour) that it was a good thing 
to give the Judge Advocate General an 
opportunity of making a further explana- 
tion. It was always satisfactory to hear 
anything good of the state of the Army ; 
but, of course, it was much more so at 
the present time. When they had Forces 
abroad, as was the case now in Egypt, 
and when little expeditions were being 
sent into the interior of Africa, it would 
be well if there were some means of 
knowing how the men had conducted 
themselves under those circumstances. 
He did not understand from the Judge 
Advocate General, who stated that this 
Return applied only to the Home Ser- 
vice, that the men were really quartered 
in the United Kingdom. If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had a private 
Return, he should very much like it to 
be made public. 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Morean): It is only 
a partial Return. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Quite so. 
He was only suggesting that, having so 
many troops just now in Egypt, and 
having sent little expeditions into the 
Soudan, it would be for the benefit of the 
Army itself, and for the convenience of the 
House, if a separate Return was given of 
the number of courts martial and crimes 
connected with the Expeditionary Forces, 
from which they might arrive at a con- 
clusion, which he doubted not would be 
satisfactory, as to the way in which the 
men had conducted themselves. Heasked 
this especially, because, during the last 
three years, as the Committee would be 
aware, changes had been made in the 
character of punishments in the Army. 
Corporal punishment had been abolished, 
and they knew that the late Secretary of 
State for War—the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers)—had 
created, or rather recommended, other 
punishments. He recollected the right 
hon. Gentleman mentioning a number 
of punishments which were not exactly 
approved either on that side of the 
House or the other—such as tying the 
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men to trees, throwing pails of water 
over them, and so forth. There was 
nothing to show whether men had been 
sentenced to those punishments, either 
by commanding officers or by courts 
martial ; and, therefore, it was desirable 
to know how far they had tended to the 
reduction or prevention of crime. Of 
course, they had been informed that the 
punishments were experimental ; but if 
it were proved on trial that they were such 
as could not be inflicted in a practical way, 
he thought it would be well to admit 
the fact at once, so as to save further 
time, and let the House know the position 
in which they stood. Hon. Gentlemen on 
the Benches around him had always said 
that corporal punishment was a disagree- 
able necessity ; and, at the same time, they 
believed there was nothing between it 
and the punishment of death. Of course, 
if it were proved that corporal punish- 
ment could be done away with altogether, 
without detriment to the discipline of 
the Army, he thought it was certainly a 
matter worth stating, and none would 
be more rejoiced at it than Gentlemen 
on those Benches. At the same time, 
they ought to have some statistics to 
show how far the punishment substi- 
tuted had succeeded, or otherwise. With 
these few remarks he would conclude, as 
he began, by expressing his satisfaction 
at hearing that the state of the Army at 
home was so good; and he trusted that 
on another occasion they should be 
allowed to know a little more as to the 
state of the Army abroad. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he thought the Committee and the 
country would be satisfied with the in- 
formation obtained from the Judge Ad- 
vocate General with regard to the dimi- 
nution in the number of courts martial 
and in the crimes and punishments in the 
Home Army. The minor courts martial 
might appear to be numerous ; but hon. 
Members would be aware that the offences 
tried by such courts martial were not of 
great importance. The general courts 
martial were of more importance; and 
he thought that a Return showing more 
fully the number abroad would be ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the officers of the 
Army. On the whole, he regarded the 
explanations as satisfactory. 

Masor Genera, ALEXANDER said, 
he had just one remark to make with 
reference to an article in The Times on 
the subject of courts martial. The article, 
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commenting on the number of courts 
martial in the Infantry, said it was very 
hard that good regiments should be 
confounded with bad ; and it was added 
that this would always be the case, be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government re- 
fused to grant the Returns of the num- 
ber of courts martial for each regiment. 
Now, he hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would continue to refuse such a 
Return, because he was sure it would be 
injurious and pernicious to the best in- 
terests of the Service. The effect of it 
would be to induce commanding officers 
to settle themselves questions that ought 
to be brought under the cognizance of 
courts martial. Those who, so to speak, 
were behind the scenes well knew that 
there were many ways of doing this; by 
taking crimes out of one category and 
placing them in another. Take the 
crime of insubordination, for instance. 
A commanding officer and his adjutant 
would lay their heads together, and, 
not wishing a court martial for in- 
subordination to appear in the Return, 
they would agree to try the accused 
for using improper language instead 
of threatening language; the matter 
would then be settled by the com- 
manding officer, who would sentence the 
individual to seven days’ cell. That was 
an improper way of dealing with offences 
of the kind; but it was one which would 
be resorted to if the Returns, suggested 
in the article in The Times, were given 
by Her Majesty’s Government. No 
doubt, courts martial were, to a certain 
extent, a criterion of the state of a 
regiment ; but that was a matter to be 
settled by a confidential official Report, 
and not by the general public. He said 
that the Return would have the effect of 
deterring officers from doing their duty, 
and he trusted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would résolutely refuse it. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON assured 
the Committee that even the Returns 
which were now furnished, and which 
only went to the Horse Guards, were a 
great inducement to commanding officers 
to enter under one head crimes that 
ought to be placed under another. He 
had frequently drawn the attention of 
commanding officers to this. These were 
purely confidential Returns, which ought 
to go to the Commander-in-Chief, or to 
the Secretary of State for War alone, 
and he hoped the Government would 
not agree to furnish them. 


Major General Alexander 


- 
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Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had a question to ask with regard to 
the reduction to a lower grade of non- 
commissioned officers. Would the Judge 
Advocate General state how that matter 
stood as compared with last year? The 
number of reductions seemed to be very 
large ; and he would like to know what 
were the crimes committed by the men 
who had been reduced? He did not 
coincide with all that had been said 
by his hon. and gallant Friend, but 
would not go further into that matter 
then. He simply asked his right hon. 
and learned Friend to give some in- 
formation on the subject he had referred 
to. Then there was another point to 
which he had called attention on a 
former occasion. It related to the ques- 
tion of pensions in the case of non-com- 
missioned officers who were reduced. 
He asked whether a non-commissioned 
officer, who had always done his duty 
and worked well for a number of years, 
and was then reduced for a small offence, 
would be allowed to remain on to com- 
plete his time, though reduced to the 
ranks, so as toearna pension? Because 
it seemed to him a very hard thing 
that a man should, under the circum- 
stances, lose his pension after having 
served almost all his time. He com- 
mended this matter to the noble Mar- 
quess as one deserving his serious atten- 
tion. 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean) said, he 
would take a note of the various sug- 
gestions made by the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Eustace Oecil). With regard 
to the statement of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Major General Alexander), 
he did not find, as a general rule, that 
crimes in the Army were leniently dealt 
with by commanding officers. The hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sus- 
sex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had re- 
marked that the number of reductions in 
1883 was very considerable; but he 
would point out that the reduction was 
not always to the ranks—it was gene- 
rally from the grade of colour sergeant 
to that of sergeant or lance corporal. 
The number of reductions, however, had 
fallen off considerably ; they amounted 
in 1883 to 1,183, and in 1882 to 1,290, the 
improvement being 12 per cent. With 
regard to corporal punishment, he could, 
of course, only state the results since its 
abolition, and those from the figures he 
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had laid before the Committee were 
satisfactory. 


Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the reply of the Judge Advocate General 
only confirmed the statement that com- 
manding officers were sometimes induced 
to deal with crimes in the Army in the 
manner described. The essence of the 
contention was that the crimes did not 
come forward under their correct head- 
ings, and the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman could not, therefore, be cognizant 
of their real character; he had no pos- 
sible means of judging. The only per- 
sons acquainted with the facts were the 
officers on the Staff. The Judge Advo- 
cate General must take the cases as they 
came before him. 

Taz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moreaan): I beg 
pardon ; I see the whole of the evidence. 
I read it in all cases of court martial, to 
ascertain whether the crime charged 
against the individual is adapted to the 
actual offence committed. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the Judge Advocate General expressed 
exactly what he had intended to convey. 
There were a vast number of men who 
were never brought to trial at all. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
of courts martial. The cases he (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) referred to were kept 
back from trial, in order that they might 
be excluded from the Return of the more 
serious offences. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £303,000, Medical Establishment 
and Services. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, that he 
must apologize, as a civilian, for tres- 
passing on the attention of the House 
in regard to a military subject ; but he 
might say in excuse that he had had 
the working of the Medical Service in 
the field forced upon his notice on one 
or two occasions, and he had done all 
that lay in his power to promote inquiry 
into that subject, so far as it was con- 
nected with the Egyptian Oampaign. 
He thought it a matter for regret that 
they had not had a discussion on the 
Report of Lord Morley’s Committee last 
year, when the circumstances were fresh 
in mind. For his own part, he had done 
everything he could to obtain it, having 
tried throughout last Session, though in 
vain, to bring forward a Motion on the 
subject, while the discussion on the Vote 
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itself was put of until a ridiculously 
late time in the Session—a Saturday 
Sitting at the latter end of August. He 
was glad that so early an opportunity of 
discussing the question had presented 
itself this year; and he wished now to 
refer to a few facts connected with the 
inquiry into the working of the Army 
Hospital Service; and, in the second 
place, to call attention to the inefficiency 
and non-economy of the present Unifica- 
tion or Departmental system, under which 
the medical officers of the Army were at 
present appointed. He did not think 
there could be any difference of opinion 
at all as to the general value of the in- 
quiry which took place last year; and he 
was sure that, whenever another cam- 
paign was forced upon the country, the 
sick and wounded would owe no small 
debt of gratitude to the Committee over 
which Lord Morley presided, as well 
as to the outcry that called forth that 
Committee, if only the authorities would 
give effect to its recommendations; and 
it was to be hoped that when they 
received the details of the Suakin Cam- 
paign, they would find that already 
a good effect had been produced. No 
one on that Committee would deny 
that the evidence adduced showed an 
ample case for a searching inquiry into 
the organization of the Army Hospital 
Service, and the breakdown alleged to 
have taken place in the Egyptian Cam- 
paign. The most had been made of one 
or two exaggerated and unfounded state- 
ments which had found their way into 
the public Press ; but, with those state- 
ments eliminated, the fact remained, 
upheld by the testimony of everyone con- 
nected with the Service—by officers and 
men alike—indirectly even by the medi- 
cal officers themselyes—by the nurses 
whose devotion wasas usual the brightest 
spot in the Hospital history—supported 
also by the valuable testimony of Lord 
Wolseley—that owing to the inherent 
defects in the system of organization— 
the glaring defects in the method of 
selecting and training the Army Hospital 
Corps—and owing to the unwillingness of 
the medical authorities to assume proper 
authority and responsibility, a very con- 
siderable amount of needless suffering 
had been inflicted on our soldiers, and 
a large amount of wasted expenditure 
upon the nation. Some references had 
been made to alleged inconsistencies 
between Lord Wolseley’s evidence before 
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the Committee and the Report made by 
him during the campaign. He would 
express his satisfaction that Lord Wol- 
seley had been able to corroborate with 
the great weight of his authority the 
evidence of those who served under him 
in the campaign; and he would point 
out that it was sufficiently clear that 
Lord Wolseley was prepared to pass 
over, without blame to the Department, 
any failures that could possibly be at- 
tributed to the sudden strain upon their 
resources at Ismailia; that he was satis- 
fied, and justly satisfied, with their per- 
formance at Tel-el-Kebir; but that, 
- with all his readiness to make allow- 
ance for the Department, and his ap- 
preciation of individual energy, he 
could not tolerate and pass over that 
Departmental apathy and want of or- 
ganizing power which was forced upon 
his notice by the want of arrangements 
for the comfort of the sick and wounded 
in Cairo. It would be a very invidious 
task to attempt to apportion any blame 
to individuals; but he would like briefly 
to bear his testimony to the unflagging 
energy with which the surgeons at the 
front did their duty. It had been clearly 
acknowledged in the Report itself that, 
as regarded the administrative medical 
officers at Cairo and Ismailia, there was 
a lack of initiative and energetic super- 
vision ; but for the medical officers at the 
front there had been nothing but praise 
and commendations ; indeed, he might 
say, in truth, there had been nothing but 
praise and commendation—-for out of all 
the Orders and Decorations showered 
abroad in connection with the campaign, 
none had reached any one of those who 
bore the burden and heat of the day. 
He had come in contact more especially 
with the surgeons of the Life Guards 
and Blues and Foot Guards; and he 
could state that nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the zealous and kindly care which 
they manifested throughout a campaign 
in which the numbers of sick, if not of 
wounded, certainly taxed their ener- 
gies very severely. The want had been, 
not of professional care, but of Depart- 
mental organization. Attempts had been 
made to rebut this charge by pointing 
to the small death-rate in Egypt. No 
doubt, the death-rate was satisfactory ; 
but the question still remained, did 
there, or did there not, exist a distinct 
amount of preventable suffering, and a 
distinct absence of procurable comfort ? 


Ur. Guy Dawnay 
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He was afraid that everyone who read the — 
evidence contained in the Blue Book im- 
partially must come to the conclusion 
that the question on both points could 
only be answered in the affirmative. The 
country was ready to pay any sum 
which might be demanded to lessen the 
sufferings of the troops; and he could 
not understand how it was that, with a 
harbour for a base, containing the finest 
fleet of transports ever collected for the 
conveyance of stores and troops, with 
the exceptional advantage of a com- 
modious building ready for immediate 
use as a hospital, on the 10th day after 
landing, sick men were obliged to lie on 
bare boards instead of the palliasses, 
which were an essential part of ordinary 
field hospital equipment. It was in 
evidence also, and he would like to hear 
it explained, why, on board - first-class 
transports, convalescents, to whom good 
food meant recovery and meant life, 
should have been keptsohungry that they 
had to beg bits of biscuit from the 
sailors? Neither could he understand 
why the bread, which was refused by 
commanders of regiments at Ismailia, 
should have been accepted and served 
out by the medical officers in the hospital 
after only verbal remonstrances. Officers 
in command of regiments at Ismailia 
not only condemned and refused the 
Commissariat bread, but forced the Com- 
missariat officer to replace it with locally 
purchased bread ; while in the far more 
important case of the sick and wounded 
in the hospital, the medical officers con- 
tented themselves with simple remon- 
strances and protests, and then served 
out to the wounded men in their charge 
this atrocious compound of nnwholesome 
flour and indifferent water. There was a 
worse case still. It could not be under- 
stood why, on the very day that 400 
wounded men came down from Tel-el- 
Kebir to Ismailia, three days after the 
fight, it was so arranged that two field 
hospitals were ordered up from Ismailia 
to the front, thereby denuding the hos- 
pitals at the base of their proper at- 
tendants, and rendering it necessary to 
supply their places with men taken from 
one of the regiments stationed there. 
He asked the Committee to picture the 
scene which was described by Miss Lloyd, 
in the Blue Book—the 400 wounded 
soldiers lying at Ismailia all night in 
their helplessness and pain, without any 
orderlies to attend to them, or, if order- 
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lies were forthcoming, finding them- 
selves not only at the mercy of men 
utterly ignorant and untrained as nurses, 
but brutally drunk in the bargain. Could 
the authorities excuse, or could the 
country permit, an organization which 
allowed such a disgraceful scene as that 
in the Ismailia hospital on the night in 
question ? It had been said that a great 
part of the complaints made of the hos- 
pital treatment came from officers. As 
a matter of fact, he knew there were 
several officers who could have given 
very valuable evidence in condemnation 
of the Medical Department in the Egyp- 
tian Campaign; but they refused to 
volunteer their evidence, because they 
feared it might be said they were grum- 
blers. That might be a feeling worthy 
of respect; but he would assert that no 
officer had come forward to give evi- 
dence, or would have wished to have 
done so, except on the far higher and 
more worthy grounds of the fulfilment 
of a public duty in exposing the faults 
and errors of the present system. Again, 
the men themselves were afraid to find 
fault, or to come before Lord Morley’s 
Committee and give evidence. He hoped 
hon. Members would give him credit for 
not trying to make a long Blue Book 
speech. But, if he had thought it neces- 
sary, he could have corroborated by 
quotation from the Blue Book every 
point he had raised. Although during 
the consideration of the Army Estimates 
the attendance was not large, all who 
were present were acquainted with the 
subject; and he thought they would 
agree with him when he said there was 
ample evidence of the fact that the men 
themselves were afraid to give evidence. 
As to the only other means of informa- 
tion—the doctors—the doctors, of course, 
considered that the inquiry was a direct 
attack upon themselves. One of them 
said the cocking was ‘fairly good.”” Lord 
Wolseley said, ‘‘I have never seen such 
bad cooking.”’ And another surgeon said 
he was “fairly satisfied with his order- 
lies.” He thought that that gentleman’s 
evidence would have little weight with 
those who had studied the rest of the evi- 
dence. Good could not fail to come of the 
inquiry with regard to hospital orderlies. 
They would learn discipline instead of 
drill ; they would get some proper hard 
training ; and he hoped that in the future 
there would be fewer cases of hospital 


orderlies stealing the medical comforts, 
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and giving pills and applying mustard 
plaisters to the wrong patients, and still 
fewer cases of them using bad language 
and threats to the wounded and helpless 
soldiers. The recommendations of Lord 
Morley’s Committee on these points were 
very valuable, as were also the recom- 
mendations with respect to field panniers ; 
the abolition of the foolish rule under 
which, in non-dieted hospitals, a patient 
was subject to 24 hours’ starvation ; the 
provision for the proper cooking instruc- 
tion of the Army Hospital Corps; and 
last, but by no means least, the recom- 
mendation as to the more general and 
recognized employment of nursing sis- 
ters. There was one recommendation, 
however, which seemed so entirely op- 
posed to all the evidence which was 
given before the Committee, that one 
was astounded to find it included in the 
Report at all, and sanctioned by the 
signatures of any of the Committee—he 
meant the recommendation that the 
Army should not be allowed to return, 
as would have been expected from the 
evidence, to a modified form of the re- 
gimental system; but that the Medical 
Service of the Household Troops should 
be assimilated to that of the rest of the 
Army. Two Members of the Commit- 
tee had dissented from that view; and 
he could not understand how any body 
of individuals could make such a recom- 
mendation after hearing the evidence. 
Without exception, every commanding 
officer who was examined before the 
Committee, besides the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Lord Wolseley, and Sir Daniel 
Lysons, had condemned the present sys- 
tem, and advocated a return to a modified 
form of the regimental system— a sys- 
tem that should attach surgeons to regi- 
ments for periods, say, of five years. 
They had pointed out, in the clearest 
and most convincing m-nner, the dis- 
advantage of a system which entailed 
constant changes of medical officers ; 
the constant ignorance as to who was 
temporarily in charge of the men as 
medical officer. They had dwelt upon 
the waste of force that must necessarily 
ensue from this planetary system of 
medical supervision; they had dwelt 
upon the very great dislike which was 
entertained, both by the men and the 
married women, for these constant 
changes; and yet, in spite of this over- 
whelming testimony, in spite of the fact 
that the best medical officers themselves 
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detested the shuttle-cock principle on 
which they were treated ; in spite of this 
mass of evidence, the Committee arrived 
at a conclusion which was not only dis- 
creditable to their own common sense, 
but which was equally opposed to the 
best interests and wishes of the Army. 
If any hon. Member had not studied the 
question he (Mr. Guy Dawnay) asked 
him to refer to the evidence, given in 
the Index, under the head of ‘“ Regi- 
mental Medical System,’ and especially 
to the evidence of Oolonel Nicholls, of 
the 3rd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade. 
Colonel Nicholls related how, in 14 
months, at the Curragh his regiment had 
been under the charge of 13 different 
medical officers, and also referred to 
the case of a man in the Rifle Brigade 
who, one cold morning, two years ago, 
when the regiment was starting for a 
march out, was sent by his colonel to 
hospital at Aldershot suffering from 
severe bronchitis. The man was at once 
sent back as a malingerer. The com- 
manding officer then sent him to his hut ; 
and when the battalion returned from 
its march, the poor fellow, who but a 
few hours before had been turned away 
from the hospital as a shammer and 
malignerer, was found dead. The case 
against the present system was ably and 
clearly stated in the Appendix to the 
Report, which contained the dissent of 
Major General Hawley and Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay to the recommendations 
of the Committee. Those gallant officers 
said— 

‘*With reference to the above important 
question (namely, the distribution of medical 
officers), we are of opinion that the incon- 
venience to the Service (which the Report ad- 
mits to be justly complained of in the Army) is 
due to defects inherent in the unification system 
itself, and not to faulty working of details 
which might be remedied. The two systems 
under which the Army Medical Service can be 
worked—namely, the unification and the regi- 
mental systems—are distinct both in principle 
and in practice. Under the first—namely, the 
unification system—the medical officers form a 
separate professional department. This system 

roceeds on the principle of detaching them 

rom regiments, and from the duties that would 
there devolve upon them, and of attaching them 
to station hospitals. If medical officers were 
to drop the military character which has always 
attached to them, this system might be made 
to work fairly well in time of peace; but with- 
out great alteration in detail it could not be 
carried out efficiently in time of war... 
Under the second—namely, the regimental sys- 
tem—medical officers are attached to regiments, 
the sanitation of which they have in charge, 


Mr. Guy Dawnay 
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under the commanding officers, together with 
medical attendance on the wives and families 
of men belonging to the regiment. This is the 
system which officers in the Army, from the 
Commander-in-Chief downwards, are unani- 
mously in favour of. Every branch of the 
Service—Engineers, Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Line—have given evidence in favour of it be- 
fore this Committee; and the General Officer 
commanding at Aldershot has also, in his evi- 
dence, advocated the advantage of it. It is the 
system adopted in every Continental Army 
without exception; and it is the system to 
which our own Army reverts in time of war, 
when a medical officer is attached to every 
regiment proceeding on active service. . . 
The system at present in force (and which the 
Army regards with so much objection) is a 
compromise. It wavers from side to side, in- 
clining to a civil organization in time of pcace, 
and to a regimental system in time of war— 
thereby necessitating a sudden change of sys- 
tem and of organization at the very moment 
when smooth working (which can only be at- 
tained by practice and experience) is of vital 
importance to the efficiency of the Medical 
Service during a campaign. For these reasons, 
we recommend a return to the regimental sys- 
tem, so far as it attaches a medical officer to each 
unit of the Service.” 


That was very strong testimony; but 
he thought the matter was still more 
clearly stated in the Table of the com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages 
of a return to the regimental system. 
Anyone who read that Table must see 
that the advantages of a return to the 
regimental system far outweighed the 
possible disadvantages. Now, what were 
the objections to a return to a modified 
form of the regimental system? In the 
first place, it was said— 

‘* Tt is undesirable to introduce changes until 

the present system had had a fair trial.’’ 
The present system had had a long trial, 
and in the opinion of all military men it 
had completely broken down. Secondly, 
it was said that— 

“ Tt would create considerable, though perhaps 
not insuperable, difficulties in the arrangement 
of the Toster of medical officers for foreign 
service. 

In this case it was allowed that the 
difficulty was not insuperable. Thirdly, 
it was said that— 

“Tt is impossible to adminster the station 
hospitals with the two classes of medical officers 
without great friction ;”’ 

This was one of those vague arguments 
which was, for that reason, difficult to 
answer; but he could not but think it a 
trivial point. Again, it was said that— 

“It would not provide for the medical at- 
tendance of detachments, which would be in the 
same position as at present.’ 
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The experience of the Household Troops, 


however, proved conclusively that there 
was no force in this objection. Fifthly, 


‘‘Tt would, in some cases, involve a waste of 
power and a probable deterioration in the profes- 
sional competence of the medical officer so 
attached, owing to want of practice; and that 
at the larger stations the advantage of being 
able to distribute the medical afficers, so that 
special classes of cases may be dealt with by 
specially qualified surgeons, would be lost ;” 


but under the system that had been 
suggested by the Duke of Cambridge 
and others— namely, that a medical 
officer should be attached to a regiment 
for five years, that would be entirely 
obviated, and there would be ample 
opportunity for proper practice. The 
sixth, and the last, objection was the 
real one. It was said—‘It would 
entail additional expense.”” That ex- 
pense had been put down by the autho- 
rities themselves at £22,500 a-year. He 
maintained that the present system sa- 
crificed the efficiency and the comfort of 
the Army to an utterly false economy ; 
that, in fact, it involved at critical times 
a far greater outlay than could possibly 
be saved in time of peace; it helped 
most materially to disgust the men 
whom already we found such difficulty 
in attracting as recruits to our Army, or 
in retaining when trained in the Army, 
and all that for the sake of saving, at 
the outside, £22,500 a-year, and for the 
sake of giving a further fair trial, as it 
was called, to a system which, in the 
opinion of every military expert, and 
every reliable authority, had already 
completely broken down. After what he 
had said, he did not think he need dwell 
on the proposal to assimilate the Medi- 
cal Service of the Household Troops to 
that of the rest of the Army. If the 
beauties of uniformity were alone to 
justify such a proposal, he might point 
out that it could be attained as easily 
and with real advantage to the Service 
by assimilating the Medical Service of 
the rest of the Army to that of the 
Brigade of Guards, and by providing 
that, as in the Brigade, the regimental 
medical officers should do duty at the 
station hospital. He must point out, 
however, that if the proposed assimila- 
tion were carried out the grossest injus- 
tice would be done ; -beeause the medical 
officers of the Household Troops had 
joined that branch of the Service on the 
distinct understanding that they should 
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bé retained as medical officers in the 
Household Troops. - They joined that 
branch of the Service, though well aware 
of any such disadvantages attaching to 
the position as those mentioned in Lord 
Morley’s Report—namely, that they 
were excluded from advancement to the 
higher grades; and yet, with that know- 
ledge, not only did they join willingly 
and gladly in the first instance, but now 
they were equally surprised and dis- 
gusted to find it was seriously proposed 
by Lord Morley’s Committee to assimi- 
late to the broken down and generally 
condemned medical system of the rest 
of the Army that system, under which 
their services were first engaged, and for 
which they had already resigned any 
participation in the chance of advance- 
ment to higher grades, to which a dif- 
ferent choice in their profession at the 
first would have entitled them. He did 
not suppose, however, that this recom- 
mendation of the Committee would re- 
ceive the serious attention of the autho- 
rities; and in any case he would leave 
the subject to others better qualified by 
their connection with the Guards to deal 
with the question. He regretted fo 
have taken up so much of the time of 
the Committee as a civilian; but he had 
thought himself bound to allude to the 
results of that inquiry which he had 
done his utmost to promote, and he had, 
at least, had opportunities of forming an 
impartial opinion as to the absolute ne- 
cessity of a return to a modified form 
of the regimental system. By the new 
Rules he was precluded from bringing 
forward at this stage of the Estimates a 
Motion ; but he expressed the hope that. 
the general judgment, not only of the 
House, but of the authorities, might 
agree with him, in the terms of a Mo- 
tion which stood in his name on the 
Paper, that— 

‘“‘ The present method of appointing Medical 
Officers in the Army according to the Unifica- 
tion System has not contributed either to the 
efficiency or economy of the Service, and that 
such economy and efficiency would be better 
secured by a return to a modified form of the 
Regimental System.” 


Dr. FARQUHARSON said, that, 
before he ventured to make a few re- 
marks on the various questions touched 
on by his hon. Friend, he desired to con- 
gratulate the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War (the Marquess of 
Hartington) upon the saving of £600 
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a-year which had been effected by the 
abolition of the post of Commandant at 
Netley. He had got, however, a slight 
suspicion that this long-standing griev- 
ance was not altogether dead yet. He 
did not want to accuse the noble Mar- 
quess of any desire to perpetuate the 
grievance in another form; but he 
thought the military authorities were 
very anxious to cling to this particular 
piece of patronage. He noticed that in 
“another place’’ military authorities 
had maintained that every military hos- 
pital ought to have a commandant of 
this kind attached to them. He should 
like to know whether Colonel Pell was 
now, in a modified form, Commandant 
at Netley; whether he was to be allowed 
to have access to the wards at all times, 
and inspect them as a field officer? Be- 
cause, if that were so, the new state of 
things would be nothing more or less 
than a perpetuation of the old grievance. 
He hoped the noble Marquess would be 
able to assure the Committee that this 
officer would be entirely subordinate to 
the officer commanding the district. The 
gentleman could not, according to the 
Army Regulations, have anything to do 
with the school at Netley, which had a 
separate existence under the Secretary 
of State for War. He (Dr. Farquhar- 
son) should consider the gentleman’s 
duties were merely extracted or filched 
from those of the officer commanding the 
district. He thought the Medical De- 
partment would hear with great satis- 
faction that there was a determination 
to amalgamate the Army Hospital Corps 
into one large Corps. He hoped it would 
succeed in attracting a better class of 
men to the Corps. The Army Hospital 
Corps were much complained of for their 
conduct in the recent eampaign in Egypt. 
To a certain degree the hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Guy Dawnay’s) accusations were 
borne out by the facts. It was said the 
men were intemperate, lazy, and dis- 
honest. They certainly performed their 
duties of nursing badly; but it must be 
remembered they were never taught 
nursing. Many of them had never seen 
a sick man in bed before they went out 
to Egypt; therefore, it was not to be 
wondered at that many of them were 
unfit to discharge the difficult duties of 
nursing sick men. It was a fact that 
some of them had only three months’ 
training at home prior to being sent out, 
and that a great part of the time was 
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taken up with the ordinary drill of the 
soldier. Moreover, when they were out 
in Egypt they were greatly overworked. 
At Ismailia, owing to deficiency of trans- 
port, the men of the Army Hospital 
Oorps had to work like beasts of burden, 
bringing up the stores to the hospitals. 
Their duties were hard-and laborious, 
and they were very often disagreeable 
duties. There was, therefore, some ex- 
cuse for the men; and the Committee 
must not be too hard upon them, con- 
sidering the very few opportunities they 
had had beforehand of learning the work 
they were called upon to do. It was 
evident that in future the men of this 
Corps must have a long and special 
training. It was quite evident they 
must have at least two months’ nursing 
experience, and that they must be taught 
cooking. They ought to be well paid; 
their prospects of promotion ought to be 
improved ; and their characters, previous 
to entering the Service, ought to be 
more carefully sifted than they had been 
hitherto. Of course, it was quite evi- 
dent also that it was best to recruit the 
men from civil life. A commanding 
officer would not give up his best men 
for hospital service; therefore, it was 
well the Army Hospital Corps should be 
recruited directly from civil life. It was 
desirable, too, that the Army Medical 
Department should have some oppor- 
tunity of practising bearers and field 
hospital] drill. It was important that an 
entire field hospital should occasionally 
be mobilized in this country, as was the 
case so often in Germany. As to the 
regimental system, they had been told 
that terrible results had followed the 
abandonment of the old regimental 
system. Personally, he was in favour of 
a return to some modified form of the 
regimental system, which, of course, was 
now quite dead, and couid never be re- 
vived. It would be well if medical 
officers were appointed to a regiment for 
four or five years, and during that time 
had an opportunity of attending hos- 
pitals. He did not believe the regi- 
mental and hospital duties would clash 
at all; on the contrary, he was of opi- 
nion that the plan would work extremely 
well. The present system was an ex- 
ceedingly bad one socially for the Medi- 
cal Department; and it was otherwise an 
uncomfortable and disagreeable one, in- 
asmuch as the doctors had no settled 
home. It was also a very inconvenient 
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system to the regimental officers them- 
selves. It was a bad system, because 
officers did not know to whom they 
should send in case of need; he knew 
that men had been attended by two or 
three different doctors. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Guy Dawnay) had made what 
he (Dr. Farquharson) considered a very 
unjust attack upon the Medical Depart- 
ment during the recent campaign in 
Egypt. He gathered from the Blue 
Book that the Medical Department in 
that campaign was one of the most 
successful Departments, in a medical 
point of view, that had ever been known 
in this or in any other country. Those 
who were attached to the Department 
did their duty with zeal, efficiency, and 
skill; and the Report of Sir William 
M‘Cormack in the Blue Book bore ample 
testimony to the difficulties which had to 
be encountered. There were great diffi- 
culties in connection with the character 
of the roads, and also in the absence of 
transport. The troops pushing rapidly 
to the front were without the means of 
transport; and, bearing in mind the 
nature of the difficulties, the medical 
results were far better than in any 
previous campaign. Sir William M ‘Cor- 
mack,agreatauthority upon such matters, 
expressed that opinion over and over 
again. During the period the Army 
were in the field, and afterwards those 
scourges to which the military were sub- 
ject in hospital—such as gangrene, 
erysipelas, &c.—were almost unknown. 
Although ophthalmia constantly occurred 
early in the campaign, it was satisfactory 
to find that not a single man lost his 
sight. Everything was sent out that 
was required, or could be desired, for 
the comfort and ease of the Army in the 
field. The Medical Department were 
not responsible for the places which were 
used as hospitals. He knew that at 
Ismailia a disused palace was suddenly 
handed over, and at 48 hours’ notice a 
large hospital had to be extemporized 
out of practically nothing, because, al- 
though it was a very large building, 
there was absolutely nothing in it when 
it was handed over. When the ships 
arrived the transport for the use of the 
Medical Department was taken away 
for military purposes and field hospitals. 
No. 2 and 8 had to be dragged up with 
great labour by the men of the Army 
Hospital Corps. It was opened on the 
23rd of August; and when they were 
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inspected on the 25th by Sir John 
Adye he said that they appeared to 
be comfortably arranged, and that 
everything had been done for the com- 
fort of the men that could be done. 
Lord Wolseley visited the hospitals, and 
expressed himself satisfied with every- 
thing that was being done. Under these 
circumstances, what occurred afterwards 
in his Lordship’s evidence before the 
Morley Committee came upon the De- 
partment like a thunder-bolt. He was 
sorry to detain the Committee so long, 
but these were very important points. 
On the 16th of September Lord Wolse- 
ley wrote— 

“The medical arrangements were all they 


could have been, and reflect the highest credit 
upon Surgeon-General Hanbury.” 


On the 24th of the same month he wrote— 

“The Medical Department, under Surgeon 
General Hanbury, C.B., have done everything 
that could possibly be done for the care and com- 
fort of the sick and wounded. The manner in 
which the wounded were removed from the 
fighting line by the Bearer Company was most 
satisfactory.” ; 
And on the 30th Lord Wolseley tele- 
graphed to Dr. Crawford, the Director 
General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, from Abdin— 

“Dr. Hanbury has shown me your telegram 
as to the alleged defects in medical arrange- 
ments. I have told him he need not answer, as 
full explanations go home by post. We are all 
too busy here to reply to the false and malicious 
reports to which you refer. The Medical De- 
partment is working to my entire satisfaction.’’ 


No wonder that the statements sub- 
sequently made came upon the Medical 
Department like a thunder-bolt. He 
found that most of the complaints in 
regard to the supply of food were made 
by men who had had no experience of 
warfare. The staff of cooks was certainly 
not composed of experienced men. It 
was impossible to keep meat there, and it 
was necessary to cook it quickly every 
night. When the men were asked why 
they asserted that they had nothing to 
eat, they said it was provided for 
them as medical comforts, not as food; 
but, at the same time, it must be 
borne in mind that, for medical rea- 
sons, the men were purposely kept 
low. As he had said, if they were 
to analyze the complaints they would 
find that they were made by inexpe- 
rienced men, who had had no previous 
experience of war, and who were fretting 
in consequence of the restrictions upon 
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their ease and comfort, which restrictions, 
however, were absolutely necessary. The 
complaints were principally complaints 
with regard to the food supply. They 
were made by one officer and six men of 
the Life Guards, by four men of the 
Royal Horse Guards, and by one or two 
of the Coldstream Guards and the Scots 
Guards. On the other hand, the Infan- 
try generally expressed themselves satis- 
fied with all that was done for them. 
As to the deficiency of beds, to which 
allusion had been made, it must be re- 
membered that Ismailia was only a naval 
hospital. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, he had 
referred to the want of palliasses. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON remarked that 
complaint had also been made of the 
deficiency of drugs, and especially of 
earbolic oil; but this was a clumsy 
way of using antiseptic treatment, 
and a far better plan was to make 
a lotion with water and carbolic acid, 
of which there was an ample supply. 
In regard to the complaints made 
against the Medical Department for 
abstaining from purchasing articles re- 
quired in connection with the service 
in Egypt, he would simply remind the 
Committee of a paragraph in a letter 
from the War Office, dated August 5, 
1882, and addressed to the General Offi- 
cer commanding the troops in Egypt. 
This letter said— 


“Tt is essential that, except in the case of 
petty office or departmental purchases (which 
may be made by heads of department) there 
should be but one purchasing department in 
the local market, and all articles required should 
be provided by means of requisitions upon the 
Commissariat Department, which should give 
all the necessary information as to quantities 
and description, and the measures proposed for 
obtaining the supplies. The responsibility of 
making the purchases in the best possible man- 
ner will then rest with the senior Commissa- 
riat officer, subject to your orders.” 


They were told that the bread was bad. 
No doubt the bread was bad, and it was 
reported against by the medical officer. 
At the earliest moment, and as soon as 
possible, better bread was issued. It 
was said—‘‘ Why did not the Medical 
Department buy bread for themselves ? ” 
It was impossible to do so, because there 
was not nearly enough bread in the 
market at the time to supply the hospi- 
tals. That fact was fully borne out by 
the evidence. Major Butler, who was 
the commandant, admitted that some of 
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the officers at their own table were able 
to get excellent bread. Very likely that 
was the reason why the medical officers 
were not able to obtain it for the hospi- 
tals. What would have happened if 
the medical officers had decided on pur- 
chasing for themselves all the articles of 
which there was a deficiency ? No doubt 
they were most anxious to have every- 
thing that was required; but if they 
had purchased without authority, would 
they have had any prospect of getting 
their money back again? A supply of 
mosquito curtains had been sent out; 
but when they were wanted they could 
not be found, and what could be bought 
were perfectly valueless, and neither the 
men nor the officers could use them 
—they considered it far more desirable 
to have plenty of fresh air. The fact 
was that the public mind had been con- 
taminated, not only by the unfortunate 
evidence before the Morley Committee, 
which was all on one side of the ques- 
tion, but by the credulity of certain 
newspaper correspondents. He recol- 
lected a painful story which appeared in 
England about the amputation of a Life 
Guardsman’s shoulder without the use 
of chloroform; but it was simply the 
vague floating gossip which was going 
about at the time, and which had been 
told in conversation to one of the news- 
paper correspondents, who, without 
taking the slightest pains to verify the 
story, sent it home as a fact. Another 
similar instance of credulity was to be 
found in the story of a correspondent 
who pointed out that the officers in the 
Medical Department were in the habit 
of going round the hospitals and serving 
all the sick men with pills out of the 
same box. Now, the fact of the matter 
was that the pill pannier was divided 
into a large number of partitions ; and 
this innocent newspaper cccrespondent, 
because the medical officer took the pills 
he wanted from the same pannier, 
jumped at the conclusion that he was 
giving to every man the same kind of 
drug. He desired to say a single word 
in reference to the question which had 
been introduced in reference to the 
Guards. As an old Guards’ medical offi- 
cer, he deprecated any interference with 
their ancient privileges. As long as 
they were retained as a special Corps, 
he did not see why they should not have 
specialities of their own ; and he did not 
think any evidence had been adduced to 
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show that any other system would work 
better. It would only entail extra ex- 
pense to the medical officers, without 
effecting any public saving. The argu- 
ment of Sir William M‘Cormack was 
that a medical officer should be afforded 
an opportunity of coming to London, 
where he would have better facilities for 
study; but the Guards’ medical work 
was not of an ordinary character, and it 
occupied a great deal of time. It would 
not be easy for a medical officer to do 
his duty thoroughly, and to be in at- 
tendance at barracks, if he were required 
to go away at 12 or 1 o’clock for at- 
tendance in the hospitals scattered about 
over the town. It must also be re- 
membered that in many of the Provin- 
cial towns—such as Leeds, Liverpool, 
and Manchester— where the Guards 
were stationed, there were excellent 
medical hospitals and schools. At all 
events, if this change were to be made— 
if the fiat had gone forth that the altera- 
tion was to be carried out, he hoped it 
would be distinctly understood that none 
of the medical officers now serving would 
be affected by it. He apologized once 
more for having detained the Committee 
so long. : 

Coronet STANLEY said, the ques- 
tion had been discussed with great 
ability; and he was sure the speeches 
that had been delivered had been listened 
to with great pleasure on both sides of 
the House. In regard to the speech of 
his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay), he thought his hon. Friend 
had brought to light in the very best 
taste, and in the very best way, the 
prominent points that were the subject 
of investigation by the Committee last 
year; and although it could not be con- 
sidered that the medical discussion had 
sustained any injury in consequence of 
being postponed, still, at the same time, 
there might have been some advantage 
if it could have been raised when the mat- 
ters were more freshly in the recollection 
of the House. The charge of inefficiency 
and want of care, brought at an early 
period against the medical officers, had 
now been entirely dropped; and it had 
become more and more clear that the 
Medical Department, as far as the pro- 
fessional requirements of the officers 
themselves ‘were concerned, had come 
out of the inquiry, so to speak, with fly- 
ing colours. No doubt, great defects 


’ had been brought to light in regard to 
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medical matters in the tian Cam- 
peign. No one, after reading the Blue 

ook, could for a moment doubt that 
fact ; but that which seemed to him to 
underlay the whole was the fact, as Sir 
John Adye had said, that military neces- 
sities overruled everything else. There 
was a sudden, and, to a great extent, a 
secret change of plan. He did not 


know whether that was the. right word ;. 


but, at any rate, a sudden change was 
made in pursuance of which secrecy was 
necessary, and there were not the same 
opportunities afforded which would have 


been afforded had the movement been, 


made openly, and the ordinary arrange- 
ments made beforehand. The very basis 
on which the hospital equipment de- 
pended was not only shifted, but the 
means of transport necessary for the 
Medical Service were appropriated to 
other purposes instead of those for which 
they were originally intended. All that, 
undoubtedly, occasioned severe pres- 
sure, and produced results which no one 
could pretend to underrate, and which 
all must deplore. He thought, how- 
ever, that Sir William M‘Cormack, and 
others who supported him, were justified 
when they pointed out that the general 
results of the Egyptian Campaign, from 
a medical point of view, compared very 
favourably with those of any campaign 
on an extensive scale, which had been 
undertaken in times past. A good deal 
of these complaints seemed to have arisen 
from defects in the system of hospital 
orderlies ; and he hoped the noble Mar- 
quess, when he rose to reply, would tell 
the Committee that he had not lost sight 
of that point, but would inform them 
what changes and further improvements 
he had introduced, and intended to in- 
troduce, into the hospital system. With 
regard to the bad bread, Lord Wolseley 
seemed to have given evidence, which, 
as the hon. Gentleman epporite (Dr. 
Farquharson) said, had fallen like a 
thunder-clap after the previous good Re- 
ports of the good working of the medical 
system; but he (Colonel Stanley) must 
say that, after those Reports, Lord 
Wolseley did not appear to have stinted 
himself in the use of forcible language ; 
but there appeared to be a great deal 
that was entirely reconcilable between 
the first account of Lord Wolseley and 
his evidence before the Committee. What 
he understood Lord Wolseley to com- 
plain of, in the main, as one of the prin- 
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cipal faults was that the initiative was 
not taken freely enough by the medical 
officers. He was bound to say, although 
he spoke with great respect as far as the 
financial point of view was concerned, 
that the medical officers would have been 
fully justified, under the circumstances 
of the case, in acting on their own ac- 
count, as Lord Wolseley had said; and, 
Baye when things were not at hand 
and absolutely at their disposal for the 
immediate use of their patients, they 
might have risked a little more in as- 
suming responsibility, and the autho- 
‘rities would not have failed to support 
them. He did not remember, speaking 
from memory, a single case in the South 
African Campaign where any charge 
was thrown upon a medical officer, 
where he had incurred it on his own 
responsibility, meaning to act for the 
good of the Service. He, therefore, 
thought a little more boldness would 
have prevented many of the things 
which were complained of in the Blue 
Book. When the mosquito curtains, 
which were said to have been purchased, 
were not at hand when they ought to 
have been, and the men were suffering 
from the want of them, and their suffer- 
ing might have been avoided by a little 
expenditure and a little risk, he was 
satisfied the authorities and the public 
would have fully condoned the medical 
officers if they had taken steps to pro- 
cure curtains, and -the medical officers 
themselves would have obtained credit, 
and would not, in the end, have lost in 
pocket. Perhaps he might be allowed 
to say one or two words on a somewhat 
more delicate subject which cropped up 
in all these questions—namely, how far 
was it the fault not of the circumstances, 
but of the system? It seemed to him 
that a great deal was often laid at the 
door of the unification system, which 
was hardly fair towards it. Personally, he 
was able to speak without bias upon this 
point. He had been brought up under 
the system, which all liked very much, 
and which he believed had been found 
to work very well, certainly in peace 
times, and, with certain exceptions, it 
worked well in a time of war—he re- 
ferred to the regimental system. With 
respect to that regimental system, he had 
come to the same conclusion as his noble 
Friend and Predecessor Lord Cardwell 
—that they could not revert to that sys- 
tem as it was. Nor was it entirely due 
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to those who, for theoretical reasons, 
wanted to make the station hospital the 
unit rather than the regiment. The fact 
was that the change had been forced on 
Lord Cardwell by circumstances not from 
within, but from without the Depart- 
ment. Day by day the difficulties were 
found to be greater in obtaining for the 
benefit of the Medical Service such can- 
didates as, in former times, would have 
been willing to enter; and although 
there was not in a great honoured and 
learned Profession, such as the. Medi- 
cal Profession, anything like Trade 
Unionism, still there was something 
like it in the way in which young men 
from the medical schools were drawn 
aside from the Army, and told that there 
was no prospect for them, and that they 
must not expect to rise as they would be 
able to do in Civil life. There was a 
great deal of truth in that. There were 
in the higher ranks of the Army Medical 
Service comparatively few advantages ; 
and he believed it was merely on account 
of that that the medical schools—and 
he said it, he hoped, without offence 
—set their faces against candidates 
going into the Army. It was a very 
serious state of things. Lord Cardwell, 
among other things, attempted to deal 
with it by an increase of pay and posi- 
tion in the higher ranks; and in order 
to do that he endeavoured to meet the 
difficulty, first of all, by a diminution in 
the number of medical officers; and, 
secondly, by a system which would 
admit of the more free introduction and 
use of medical officers. Lord Cranbrook 
succeeded to that system; but it was 
not found to work well. The complaints 
were frequent ; competition for entrance 
into the Department became rare; and 
there were often more places than com- 
petitors for them. One proposal after 
another was made ; and to bring himself 
to a more recent date he believed the 
Warrant under which the Medical Ser- 
vice was now constituted wes one which 
was passed at the time he had had the 
honour to be at the War Office. One 
of its immediate effects was to bring a 
number of candidates forward, and there 
was actually competition for entrance 
into the Service. They were thus able 
to have a selection of the best men, 
where, up to that time, there had been 
comparatively no selection at all. First 
of all, it equalized the conditions of the 
Service, when they could be equalized 
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in no other way; and, secondly, it geve 
the men entering the Service a better 
rospect in regard to their future lives. 


he men did not feel, in comparatively | 


early years, that they had reached a 
eee beyond which they could not go; 

ut that there was a career, and not an 
ill-paid career, open to officers in the 
Medical Department, by which they had 
an opportunity of rising even’ to the 
very highest positions. He had never 
been able, himself, entirely to appre- 
ciate — perhaps it was part of the old 
leaven still remaining — the difficulty | 
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places than there were men to fill them, 
and thus to sweep away the advantage 
of the very competition which, on the 
other hand, they thought it desirable to 
re-introduce as essential for the good of 
the Service. That had a good deal to 
do with the question at the moment. 
There were also other subsidiary ques- 
tions. A number of gentlemen, who were 
civil practitioners, had been specially 
engaged at the time, some of whom had 
gone out to South Africa, and elsewhere, 
at considerable inconvenience, and it 
would not be either right or wise to dis- 








which seemed to have been felt, in| place them. There were other points of 
officers, although they belonged to and! that nature which required considera- 


were interchangeable in a Department, 
yet being attached to regiments for a 


considerable time, doing duty in those | 


regiments, and yet doing joint duty with 


others in a station hospital. There | 


never appeared to his mind much greater 


difficulty in that, although he did not | 
| long as the officer could be left without 
than there was in the case of an officer | 
doing regimental duty, and also garri- | 


say the cases were precisely analogous, 


son duty. There was one point on 
which, perhaps, undue stress had been 


laid in regard to the abolition of regi- | 


|tion; but what he wished to emphasize 
was that there was nothing in the De- 
partmental system, as then constituted, 
| which inherently prevented the attach- 
ment of a medical officer to each bat- 
talion and battery; and the longer, he 
ventured to say; that could be done, so 


detriment to the Service, so much the 
better it would be for all parties con- 
cerned. A case occurred to him at that 
moment. A regiment was sent out on 
foreign service, the medical officer of 


mental medical officers. There was a| which was also going out to the same 
tendency to exaggerate the difficulties destination ; but he was taken away from 
that would arise to officers in discharging | the regiment and attached to another 
their regimental duties if they were also | battalion, which was going to the same 
to perform duties at a station hospital. | destination as his own proper battalion, 
There was nothing in the Departmental , but in another ship. Now, that seemed 
system, as originally explained, to pre- | to him to be one of the many needless 
vent the attachment of a medical officer | changes, which he did not mean to say 
to the battalion and to every regiment | were not justified, because if they had a. 
and battery in the Service, and the closer | roster it was necessary to adhere to it, 
such a system were adhered to the better ; but which showed the advantages of the 
it would be for all persons concerned. | regimental over the Departmental sys- 
But there were two difficulties; first of | tem. It seemed, to his mind, to be a 
all, he would frankly say there was an|case where a compromise between the 
influential Department of the State in| regimental and the Departmental sys- 





charge of the public purse, which was 
supposed to take the views of the Secre- 
tary of State for War; but there was a 
still greater difficulty. It did not appear | 
to the War Office in the years 1878, | 
1879, and 1880 to be desirable, just at 
the moment they had a good attendance, 
to re-introduce the system of selecting 
candidates by competition, when they 
had a chance, as it were for the moment, 
of raising the Medical Service of the 
Army to something beyond the point at 
which they were obliged to be contented 
to stop. It did not seem to them to be 
wise at that moment to provide more 





tems might have produced a_ better 
effect than was produced at the time. 
That was the light in which he read the 
assent to the system which had been 
given by his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Berkshire (Sir Robert Lloyd 
Lindsay), whose absence at that moment 
he deeply regretted, and also of General 
Hawley, whom they all knew to be 
one of the best regimental officers in the 
Service. He did not think it followed 
as a corollary; but he shared the feeling 
of the hon. Member for West Aberdeen- 
shire (Dr. Farquharson), that this 
was not exactly the moment in which 
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they could go out of their way to alter 
the system which prevailed in the Bri- 
gade of Guards. He waited with some 
anxiety to hear what the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War would 
have to say on that point ; but it did ap- 
pear to him that there were various 
points connected with the system which 
it would be wise to leave alone, pro- 
vided the public generally did not sutfer. 
A good deal had been made of the 
establishment of a general large hospital 
in London. It was said that the officers 
would gain by being interchanged with 
officers in other regiments now quartered 
out of London, and that officers out of 
London would gain by going up to 
London and being within reach of all 
the most refined appliances and the 
latest lessons of medical teaching. He 
doubted, however, from all he had 
hitherto heard, whether it would be a 
kindness to bring officers up to London 
every two or three years in this manner. 
It would be asking them to throw away 
a good deal of money, and to sacrifice 
many advantages which they at present 
enjoyed. Moreover, they would be 
initiating a system, which would cer- 
tainly not be a very popular one, with- 
out enjoying any of those distinct ad- 
vantages which an alteration of the 
medical system in other directions had 
produced. He hoped it was a sine gud 
non that it would be understood that the 
changes in the Warrant would not apply 
to any of the existing officers without 
their own consent. As far as he remem- 
‘bered, the question was, to a certain ex- 
tent, discussed in 1879; and he thought 
what was then arrived at as a compro- 
mise was that no medical officer should 
reach the higher branches of the Ser- 
vice unless he had been for a certain 
time actively employed abroad; but 
upon a medical officer giving up his 
chance of obtaining a higher post he was 
to be exempt from the necessity of going 
abroad and quitting the battalion to 
which he had been attached. That, at 
the time it was arrived at, was con- 
sidered to be a fair compromise ; and he 
believed that it was accepted by the 
Medical Service as such. He doubted, 
also, whether it would be found, unless 
they were prepared to give a higher rate 
of pay and increased allowances that 
there would, in point of fact, be any 
great kindness in bringing officers up to 
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London to live here for two or three 
years in charge of hospitals, who had no 
particular connections in London, and 
who would necessarily have to set up 
establishments for themselves at no in- 
considerable cost. He did not think the 
proposal would be accepted with such 
approval as seemed to be anticipated in 
some quarters. At the present moment, 
as far as he was aware, they had no 
large hospital’ in London which they 
could use, so that if they brought in a 
new system, after all they would only 
create one central staff for the purpose 
of sub-dividing it. For all these reasons, 
and without expressing at that moment 
an absolute and final opinion upon the 
point, he would ask the noble Marquess 
to hold his hand in the matter until it 
was proved that all parties concerned 
would benefit by the proposed change. 
It was perfectly certain that one result 
would be to sacrifice a good deal of the 
public money ; and if it did not produce 
a better result than that which now 
existed, there would be a good deal of 
heartburning in consequence. As he 
had stated before, he spoke with a bias 
which he could not pretend had been 
wholly effaced; but he did think that 
these were common-sense points, which 
he hoped the noble Marquess would 
fully appreciate. He was sorry to have 
trespassed so long on the time of the 
Committee ; but he had considered it his 
duty, having had to do with the Admi- 
nistration formerly, to make these re- 
marks on the subject. He had pointed 
out the general principles within which 
they could act legitimately in connection 
with all that had been done before ; and 
he hoped that the noble Marquess and 
his advisers, having regard to the wants 
of the Service, would look carefully 
through ali the details, and see whether, 
by the careful working oi them, they 
could not still bring those general 
principles, which most people considered 
to be absolutely necessary, into harmony 
with the general conditions of the Ser- 
vice. 

Dr. LYONS said, he did not intend, 
nor, indeed, did he think it necessary, to 
enter at any length into the merits or 
demerits of the Medical Department in 
the late Egyptian Campaign. It was 
not necessary he should do so, because 
public opinion, as was usually the case 
when time was given it to form a correct 
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estimate, had veered round in the right 
direction. He believed there was now 
no doubt in the mind of anyone who 
had inquired into all the circumstances, 
and informed themselves properly that 
the charges which were hastily, un- 
wisely, and unjustly made against the 
Medical Department for the part they 
played in the Egyptian Campaign of 
1882 had completely fallen to the ground. 
The House and the country could con- 


gratulate themselves upon the success of | 
might be given up to dealing with 


that campaign. If, in the future, the 
country found itself engaged in any 
other expeditions or wars, it would, in- 
deed, be very fortunate if it had as little 
to complain of as it had in respect to the 
Egyptian War. No doubt, some of the 
success which was achieved was due to 
the singular rapidity with which the 
campaign was conducted. It must al- 
ways be borne in mind that scenes of 
war were necessarily attended with more 
or less of human suffering ; and that it 
was the object and desire of the Medical 
Profession, and of the Government who 
feel it its duty to throw an army into the 
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field, to diminish the sufferings of hu- | 


manity to the lowest possible point. He 
ventured to say that that point was al- 
most reached during the campaign they 
were contemplating. His hon. Friend 
the Member for West Aberdeenshire 
(Dr. Farquharson) had entered at some 
length, and with considerable ability, 
into many very interesting subjects. It 
was not necessary he should follow his 
hon. Friend very closely into the sub- 
jects he had so effectively dealt with. 
One subject—namely, that of the bread 
supply to the troops in Egypt, had been 
incidentally touched upon. He was of 
opinion that it was utterly impossible for 
the medical officer on the spot to make 
any better arrangements, and that view 
of the case was fully borne out by the 
evidence. The question of the supply 
of food was always the most difficult one 
in connection with the movement of 
great masses of men. The question of 
the Army medical system had of late oc- 
cupied a good deal of public attention. 
The treatment of regiments by their own 
medical officers, which was so popular 
for a long time in the country, was never 
likely to be revived again to its full 
extent; but those who had seen warlike 
operations must admit that some other 
means of dealing with wounded men 
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than those recently adopted must in 
practice be found. It was always well 
that the medical officers should be per- 
sonally known to the men; that they 
should be acquainted with the characters 
and constitutional history of the men of 
the regiment; and he could quite con- 
ceive that it would be possible that a 
medical officer might be attached toa 
regiment for a period of five years, and 
that after that time, or even during the 
five years, a certain portion of his time 
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disease and injury in hospital centres. 
There was another point on which he 
wished to say a word; he mentioned it 
on a former occasion. Nursing was, 
undoubtedly, one of the most difficult of 
all the practical questions that had to be 
dealt with in connection with large 
masses of men engaged in a campaign. 
He was of opinion that a solution of the 
question would be found in a very much 
enlarged nursing organization. They 
could not get men to discharge more 
than the mere routine duty of an hos- 
pital attendant. The more careful class 
of nurses must be looked for in females 
of good constitution and of superior edu- 
cation, and with a special vocation for 
nursing. Of course, it would be very 
difficult to get a good and efficient corps 
of female nurses; but if it could be 
formed he was persuaded the very 
greatest advantage would accrue. He 
disapproved of any kind of responsi- 
bility being attached to the medical 
officer for the errors and sins, either of 
omission or commission, of the nurses, 
no matter how carefully they might have 
been selected. In any future campaigns 
in which they might be engaged, he 
trusted there would be a more intimate 
relation between the Commander in the 
field and the Chief of the Medical Staff. 
The first medical officer ought to be in 
confidential communication with the 
Commander; indeed, he should hold 
some recognized position upon the Staff. 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I shall detain the Committee for a very 
short time with any reference to the 
remarks which were made by the hon. 
Member for the North Riding (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay) upon the Report of Lord 
Morley’s Committee. Sir, I am inclined 
to agree generally in the reply gre to 
the hon. Gentleman by the hon. Member 
for West Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farqu- 
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harson). I do not think that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Guy Dawnay), notwith- 
standing all the care and attention which 
he told us he had bestowed on that 
inquiry, established any of the allega- 
tions which had been made now for more 
than a year and a-half, and which I am 
sorry to say the hon. Member has re- 
peated in a general form, as to the break- 
down of the medical administration in 
Egypt. In my opinion, it was sufficiently 
os by the investigation of Lord 

orley’s Committee, that there was 
nothing which could be called a break- 
down in either the medical or in any of 
the other arrangements in Egypt. There 
was a certain amount of inconvenience ; 
there was a certain amount of hardship ; 
there was a certain amount of want of 
preparation at particular stages of that 
campaign ; but I think it has been con- 
clusively proved by the Report of Lord 
Morley’s Committee, and by the various 
discussions which have taken place upon 
it, that such inconveniences and such 
failures as did take place were owing 
either to the conditions of the campaign, 
or to the fact that there was a necessarily 
sudden military movement, which made 
it impossible for all the Departments to 
be as efficiently organized to perform 
their duties as they would have been had 
the campaign been conducted under other 
circumstances. Toa great extent, any- 
thing that has been complained of was 
due to that circumstance. I do not say 
that everything was due to that cireum- 
stance. What took place at Cairo after- 
-wards, so far as there was any reason 
for complaint, probably could not be 
attributed to Lord Wolseley’s move- 
ments; but such complaints as are 
justified, and are not to be attributed to 
the causes which I have mentioned, are 
to be attributed to a failure, which we 
thoroughly acknowledge, to solve an 
admittedly most difficult problem likely 
to befall any military nation — the 
thorough organization of its Depart- 
ments of supply to its Army in the field. 
We quite admit that our organization 
requires constant care, although we do 
not think it is altogether faulty. I have 
myself appointed, as I mentioned some 
time ago, a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into some of the conditions of 
that problem; and the House of Oom- 
mons has also appointed a Committee, 
which is now sitting, to inquire into 
some of the questions which arose in 
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connection with the campaign in Egypt. 
Under these circumstances, while I fully 
admit that the Report of Lord Morley’s 
Committee will be productive of a great 
deal of good, and while I admit that 
good lessons may be learnt from a careful 
study of that Report, and of the evidence 
on which it is founded, I doubt whether 
there is anything gained by the introduc- 
tion-in this House of charges more or 
less vague, more or less unsubstantiated, 
and which I must say the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the North Riding 
(Mr. Guy Dawnay) did not support by 
his references to the Report of the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Gentleman acknow- 
ledged that he did not make what is 
called a Blue Book speech, and that it 
would have been easy for him to do so. 
No doubt it would; but I must point out 
that although the hon. Member made a 
much more interesting and a much more 
effective speech by refraining from any 
lengthy reference to the Blue Book, he, 
at the same time, made it difficult to 
meet the somewhat vague allegations 
which he has repeatedly brought forward 
unless by reference to Blue Books. The 
greater part of the hon. Member’s obser- 
vations were directed to what is called 
the unification system, and to the modi- 
fication of that system, which was pro- 
posed by the minority of Lord Morley’s 
Committee. Now, Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber supported his proposal for a modifica- 
tion of the present system by a reference 
to the military evidence which has been 
given before Lord Morley’s Committee. 
But the hon. Member did not allege, and 
he could not allege, that the change 
which he advocated was supported by 
any of the medical witnesses who were 
examined before the Committee; and, 
in fact, he told the Committee that 
the medical witnesses appear to have 
been asked very few questions on the 
subject. Surely this is a matter on 
which a decision must be arrived at 
after hearing the medical as well as the 
military evidence. ._In my opinion, the 
military evidence, to which the hon. 
Gentleman has pointed, is not of that 
strong and conclusive character he would 
lead us to believe. He alluded, for 
instance, to the evidence of Colonel 
Nicholls. I have referred to that evi- 
dence, and no doubt Colonel Nicholls did 
relate an anecdote of a single case of 
hardship which might have occurred 
under any system. The rest of his 
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evidence with regard to what is com- 
plained of is of a most inconclusive 
character. What does he say in answer 
to the second question put to him ?— 

“Could you inform the Committee whether 
you have experienced, either here or at other 
stations at which you have been quartered at 
home, any difficulty or inconvenience in regard 
to obtaining medical attendance on your men, 
or on the officers of your battalion ?—The 
married people always say that they have got 
great difficulty in finding the doctor.” 


In further examination, he said, in 
answer to the question— 


“ And there is no difficulty put in the way of 
regimental officers visiting him?— Not the 
least. The doctors are exactly the same as they 
were before in that respect; but it gives more 
trouble to find a man. And certainly the 
women of the regiment do not think that the 
present system is anything to compare with the 
old one ; they look at the doctor now as their 
enemy, not as their friend. In old times he 
was quite their friend.’’ 


Surely the medical administration of the 
Army is not to be decided by the women; 
and yet that is the main part of the evi- 
dence. The arguments forand against the 
present system are, as had been said, so 
fully stated in the Reportof Lord Morley’s 
Committee, andin the dissent of two Mem- 
bers from that Report, that I am afraid 
that anything I can say on the matter 
will not add very much to what may be 
gathered from a perusal of that Report. 
The majority of the Committee acknow- 
ledge that there is a reasonable com- 
plaint of there being too frequent changes 
in the medical officers in charge of the 
troops; and they think it will be pos- 
sible to make arrangements by which 
these too frequent changes which have 
been complained of shall be, to a great 
extent, remedied. One of the great 
difficulties experienced is that it has not 
been found possible for the brigade sur- 
geon, in charge of a considerable body 
of troops, to be accommodated with 
quarters in the camp, and he has been 
obliged to live in lodgings; but the War 
Office Committee have endeavoured to 
make arrangements for quarters in camp 
to be provided for the medical officers, so 
that they may be accessible at all times. 
There is considerable difficulty in this 
matter, because brigade surgeons are 
generally married men, and there is not 
sufficient accommodation for them in the 
married quarters; but we are doing 
what we can in the matter. Now, with 
regard to the proposition that, in all 
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cases, medical officers should be attached 
to battalions, in the first place, the diffi- 
culty is one of a financial character. A 
few years ago, as has been stated, the 
position of the Army Medical Service 
was very deplorable. COandidates up to 
the standard could not be found for ap- 
pointments in the Army Medical De- 
partment, and we were obliged to take 
them without competition ; and, in con- 
sequence, the standard was not what it 
would have been under other cireum- 
stances. Great advantages were offered 
to, and great improvements have been 
made in the position of, medical officers, 
in regard to pay, prospects, and pensions. 
Those improvements could not be made 
without involving the expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money. The assent 
of the Treasury and of Parliament to 
those improvements iu the position of 
the medical officers was distinctly ob- 
tained on the understanding that such 
economies as were consistent with the 
efficiency of the Service should be made ; 
and one of the economies which, in the 
opinion of the principal medical authori- 
ties of the Army, could be made, not 
only without detriment to, but with ac- 
tual improvement in, the efficiency of the 
Medical Service, was the substitution 
of a system of station hospitals for the 
system of regimental medical officers. 
It will, therefore, be a matter which will 
require very much consideration whether 
we should now go back to what would 
certainly be a more expensive system 
without having much stronger ground 
for it than has yet been brought for- 
ward. A Committee inquired into this 
and many other matters during the 
latter part of the administration of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site (Colonel Stanley). That Committee 
reported that the attachment of medical 
officers to battalions would, under one 
contingency—that is to say, maintain- 
ing the principle of continuity of control 
in regard to the smaller hospitals—make 
it necessary to appoint 41 additional me- 
dical officers at an expense of over 
£22,000; or, if that principle were not 
insisted upon, then the increase of medi- 
cal officers might be reduced to 21, at 
an expense of between £14,000 and 
£15,000 a-year. At the stations where 
single battalions are quartered, there 
would be practically no change. The 
hospital is now practically a regimental 
hospital, and the officer in charge is prac- 
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tically attached to the regiment. Neither 
would there be any change in the smaller 
hospitals. The change that would take 
lace would be at the camps and at the 
arger stations, where, in my opinion, 
the change which was proposed would 
lead to a very great waste of power, 
and also to considerable friction. Then 
it is said that the officers attached to 
battalions might, in addition to their 
duties with the troops, also discharge 
duties in the station hospitals. No doubt 
that might be done; but that would al- 
most certainly cause a considerable want 
of efficiency. The medical officers would 
be under the command of two different 
commanding officers ; and that is a sys- 
tem which has never worked well under 
any circumstances. They would be un- 
der the command of one commanding 
officer in regard to their duties in the 
regiment, and under the principal medi- 
cal officer in regard to their duties in re- 
spect to the hospitals; and, afterall, unless 
_ at the expense of a great loss of efficiency, 
these officers, who are employed in the 
hospitals, would have nothing to do with 
the battalions to which they were at- 
tached. In order to secure the most 
efficient working and control over hos- 
pitals, particular officers must be told off 
to particular wards, and particular wards 
are devoted to particular diseases and 
ailments. Therefore, it would be a mere 
matter of chance whether a medical 
officer attached to a battalion, when per- 
forming duties in the hospital, would 
have anything to do with the men in his 
own regiment. Therefore, all the in- 
formation which the medical officers 
could possess of the regiment and the 
men would be thrown away for those 
occasions when it would be of value. 
The argument as to their knowledge of 
the character and constitution of the 
men has, therefore, lost a great deal of 
force under the present circumstances. 
It may have had some force when a 
doctor had a chance of becoming ac- 
quainted with the men; but now, when 
men serve so short a time, and the 
change from home battalions to foreign 
battalions is so frequent, and the men 
pass from the care of one officer to an- 
other so rapidly, there is very little in 
that argument. Then it is said that the 
1 edical officers attached to battalions for 
a particular time would have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring habits of discipline in 
which they are now deficient. As to that 
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argument, I have only to say that if a 
medical officer is to obtain the habits of 
discipline, it is necessary that he should 
do that at a very early period of his 
military career. If he is to acquire 
habits of discipline, that must be done 
when he enters the Service. If not, it 
is not likely that when he comes to be 
quartered with a battalion, he will be 
able to acquire any habits of discipline 
which he did not previously possess. But 
if a medical officer is to be attached to a 
battalion at the commencement of his 
military career, then the consequence 
will be that the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, and the men and their 
wives and families, will be condemned 
to receive permanently the medical at- 
tendance of the most inexperienced mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession. That 
would be a change which I do not think 
would be at all satisfactory; and, fur- 
ther, it would be a change which would 
be extremely injurious to the efficiency 
of the medical officers themselves. In- 
stead of taking a position where they 
would gradually learn their profession, 
and have the fullest opportunity of ob- 
taining that knowledge which is neces- 
sary, they would be placed, at the very 
outset of their career, in a position where 
they would have little practice, and 
comparatively little opportunity of im- 
proving. their minds and increasing their 

owledge. I believe that that is a 
change which would be altogether un- 
congenial to, and strongly deprecated 
by, the members of the Army Medical 
Department. During the last two and 
a-half years there had been 85 appoint- 
ments made in the Army Medical Ser- 
vice, and for those there were 259 can- 
didates; and it is: easy to suppose that, 
under such circumstances, the quality of 
the Medical Service has gradually im- 
proved. Under these circumstances, I 
think it would be unwise to introduce 
changes which are altogether opposed to 
the feelings of the Medical Profession, 
and which have been rejected by a very 
large majority of very competent men 
examined before Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee, who strongly recommended that 
the present system should be retained, 
with such modifications as might. be 
thought desirable. For these reasons I 
cannot hold out any hope that we are 
likely to adopt a modified regimental 
system. There has been one other ques- 
tion raised, and that is as to establishing 
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a properly organized general hospital 
in Prion. I believe the medical officers 
would be the last to deny, and I believe 
there is no doubt, that great advantage 
might be expected to accrue to the 
Medical Service and to the Army gene- 
rally, and that arrangements more satis- 
factory to the Guards themselves would 
result, from the establishment of a pro- 
perly organized general hospital in Lon- 
don. That would give the whole Army 
Medical Profession great opportunities 
of improving themselves, to which Army 
medical officers would look forward with 
considerable hope. But, as has been 
stated by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Stanley), 
such a proposal would probably be a 
costly one, and that it is a proposal 
which cannot be entertained until the 
question of regimental medical officers 
has been disposed of. That is a question 
which has not yet been settled, and 
which may not be settled for some 
considerable time to come. Until it has 
been disposed of, we cannot entertain the 
idea of establishing a general hospital 
in London; and until that is done we do 
not think there would be any sufficient 
advantage in disturbing the present 
medical arrangements. I do not in the 
least wish to commit myself, or my Suc- 
cessors in the War Office, on this point, 
neither do I wish to preclude them from 
any course they may in future deem de- 
sirable. On this subject Lord Morley’s 
Committee were unanimous. [ Lord Evus- 
rack Crom: Not unanimous.| The 
noble Lord is mistaken. Major General 
Hawley sent in a Paper, in which he 
objected to the decision of the majority 
that the present unification system should 
be maintained without modification ; but 
that objection did not extend to the 
paragraph in the Committee’s Report, 
which proposed that the medical system 
of the Guards should be amalgamated 
with that of the Army. It is not worth 
while arguing that point over now; and 
all I will say is that I do not wish to 
preclude either myself or my Successors 
from adopting, when circumstances make 
it desirable, what I believe to be the 
unanimous recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. We do not, however, think that 
that recommendation could be carried 
into effect without full knowledge, and 
until it could be accompanied by a pro- 
posal for the formation of a general 
hospital in London; and therefore, until 
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that scheme can be entertained, it would 
not be worth while to make any consi- 
derable change in the medical system of 
the Guards, which at present does, un- 
doubtedly, give great satisfaction to the 


y- 

Coroner MILNE-HOME said, he 
was sure it would give great pleasure to 
the medical officers of both the Guards 
and the Household Cavalry to hear that 
at present there would be no change 
made in the admirable system which 
had now existed for so many years; and 
he did not think he should have risen 
had he not thought it right, considering 
the part he had taken in the Egyptian 
Campaign, to pay his tribute of thanks 
to his noble Friend for what he had 
been good enough to say with reference 
to the regimental medical officers at the 
front. He was sure that, although no 
honours had been given them, amongst 
the many honours that had been flying 
about after the campaign, they would 
feel amply repaid by the remarks 
which the noble Marquess had made 
with reference to their services. In 
respect to those officers, he thought he 
ought to notice an error which had 
crept into the Report now before the 
Committee. In paragraph 120 it was 
stated that the Life Guards embarked 
on the Calabria without any supply of 
drugs, plaisters, or other medical para- 
phernalia ; but, on inquiry, it was found 
that that was not the case. But the 
statement would have been quite true if 
it had been made with regard to the 
Holland, which took out the troops he 
had the honour to command. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were pre- 
sent, he would support him when he 
stated that the Holland sailed without 
the necessary medical paraphernalia, 
although, just as she left the Docks, an 
order having been got from the Secre- 
tary of State for War, a case of medi- 
cines was put on board. She also sailed 
without any Army Hospital men what- 
ever; and it was only because she 
touched at Cowes that those men were 
able to go on board. The statement 
was, therefore, true as to the Holland, 
though not as to the Calabria. But 
when the case was opened at sea the 
medicines were found to be utterly use- 
less, because they did not include any- 
thing that was applicable for ordinary 
medical work. He should also like to 
say, with reference to the regimental 
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officer who accompanied these troops on 
board the Holland, that he applied, before 
they started, to the Army Medical De- 
partment to know whether he was to 
make any request for medical stores for 
the campaign. He was told that he 
would find everything when he got to 
Alexandria; but when he arrived there 
he found nothing. It was the same at 
Ismailia; and the result was that the 
expedition, which started at cock-crow 
about the 28th of August from Ismailia, 
started with nothing but one field-com- 
panion, although the officer had been 
told that he would find everything he 
wanted there and at Alexandria before 
he started with the expedition. Some 
severe things had been said in the evi- 
dence before Lord Morley’s Committee 
with reference to the senior medical 
officer of the regiment to which he him- 
self belonged—namely, Surgeon Major 
Hughes Pryse at Messana. The reason 
for what had been stated was that that 
officer declined to abide by the rules of 
red tape which governed the Surgeon 
General in command at Ismailia, and 
improvised a hospital at Messana, which 
had done exceedingly good work, as 
would be seen by reference to the evi- 
dence of General Sir Drury Lowe. “He 
thought it only fair that some tribute 
should be paid to that officer for the 
excellent work he did at Messana. He 
effected cures, and gave relief to unfor- 
tunate sufferers, who would not have 
been attended to at all if he had acted 
according to the red-tapeism of the De- 
partment. With all due respect and 
deference to the noble Marquess, he felt 
that the noble Marquess had, perhaps, 
done all he could to acquiesce in the 
opinions expressed by his hon. Friend 
below him (Mr. Guy Dawnay) and by 
Lord Morley’s Committee. He began 
by stating that there had been no break- 
down in the Medical Department in 
Egypt at all, although he had acknow- 
ledged that at Cairo there had been 
some inconvenience and failure, which, 
however, were amply accounted for. 
Then he went on to detract from the 
military evidence which had been ad- 
duced by his hon. Friend below him; 
but he would remind the Committee 
what that evidence was. The noble 
Marquess had only quoted the evidence 
of a certain colonel of Infantry; but 
his hon. Friend had adduced the evi- 
dence of the Duke of Cambridge and of 
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Wolseley. The Duke of Cambridge’s 
evidence was rather in favour of the 
regimental system; but he would not 
quote it, because his hon. Friend had 
done so, although the noble Marquess 
had scolded his hon. Friend for not 
bringing more evidence forward. But 
the Duke of Cambridge’s evidence was 
entirely in favour of his hon. Friend’s 
contention ; and as to Lord Wolseley’s 
evidence, he should like to read to the 
Committee two answers which he gave 
to Lord Morley’s Committee, inasmuch 
as the noble Marquess might like to 
hear them again. His Lordship said— 

‘*My orders were, if you cannot get good 
bread go out in the town and buy it. That is 
my complaint from the first day to the last day. 
The great complaint against the doctors was 
that they did not do everything that they could 
have done. I said to them, if you do not get 
anything that you can possibly want for your 
men go out into the town and buy it, no matter 
what you pay forit. I will pay you back; but 
they would not do it; they always went back to 
_ ~ pare and that is what I complain 
about. 


The hon. Memberfor West Aberdeenshire 
(Dr. Farquharson) had said that if the 
officers had paid for these comforts they 
would not get their money back; yet 
here was Lord Wolseley saying that he 
would pay them back. Then, in the 
following page, Lord Wolseley said :— 

“T then said to the doctor, ‘Is it possible 
that up to this moment, although we have been 
five weeks in Cairo, not a man in your hospital 
has ever had a pudding or anything baked for 
him, or anything made for him, except what 
you can boil in a soldier’s kettle?’ And he 
said—‘ Yes; we have had nothing more.’ I 
said—‘ It is very hard upon the men, considering 
that you have been here five weeks, and you 
might have bought any quantity of stores. If 
you had asked me for £1,000 for them, I would 
have authorized you to buy them; and yet you 
tell me now, at the end of five weeks, that you 
are still cooking for the hospital in those large 
trenches. In an hospital where there is an 
immense number of sick, and through which an 
immense number of sick are passing, you are 
now cooking for your sick patients in exactly 
the same way as soldiers out in a campaign 
would cook.’ ’’ 


That was the evidence thatthe noble Mar- 
quess thought nothing of. Thehon. Mem- 
ber for West Aberdeenshire had alluded 
to the complaints that had been made 
by some of the regiments; and had said 
that amongst the Highlanders there were 
no complaints. Since the hon. Member 
made that statement he had not been 
able to examine the Blue Book on that 
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point; but possibly the Highlanders 
might have been better attended to on a 
particular day than the Life Guards or 
the Blues. His hon. Friend below him 
(Mr. Guy Dawnay) had remarked that 
some soldiers were rather backward in 
making complaints, thinking it might do 
them harm afterwards; and, as a matter 
of fact, soldiers and officers in general 
could not be got to state their grievances 
unless forced to do so. He knew well, 
from experience in his own regiment, 
that it was only when great pressure had 
been brought to bear upon them, that 
they could be induced to state their ex- 
periences at Ismailia and elsewhere; but, 
it having been pointed out to them that 
it was not for their own benefit, but for 
the benefit of the whole Service in future, 
they were induced to come forward and 
state exactly what had happened to them 
at those places. His hon. Friend had 
likewise alluded to the complaint that 
there was no carbolic oil in the hospitals. 
He believed he said it was too bulky to 
carry; but Surgeon Pelly stated, in his 
evidence, that he would gladly have done 
without carbolic oil if he could have ob- 
tained some carbolic acid, which would 
have answered the purpose as well. Then 
as to the cost of the oil. He was sorry 
to have to allude to these small items, 
but his hon. Friend had referred to 
them; and although carbolic oil was, no 
doubt, a very bulky article, it was about 
the most useful that could be at hand in 
such a climate, and under such circum- 
stances. Surgeon Pelly was asked— 

“ Are you averse from the carbolic oil being 
used in the field owing to its great bulk? ”’ 
And the reply was— 

“T think it beneficial to have a small quan- 
tity for cases in which it is especially useful. 
I gathered from persons in the country that it 
was very useful.” 

From that he (Colonel Milne-Home) in- 
ferred that it was desirable to have some 
quantity of it, however bulky it might 
be. He had made these few observations 
because it seemed to him that he could 
not help rising to acknowledge the man- 
ner in which his hon. Friend had spoken 
of these regimental doctors; and to ex- 
press his surprise, after the evidence 
which had been taken with reference to 
the excellent way in which their duties 
were performed, that they should have 
received absolutely nothing but general 
thanks. But he was further surprised 
that they were not to have a greater 
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the Service. He agreed that it was 
necessary that young doctors should be 
found to learn their profession, and also 
that there should be depéts from which | 
the men could be supplied to furnish 
surgeons for the Service. It seemed to 
him that a compromise might be effected 
here. It was requisite for the benefit 
of all regiments, especially a regiment 
on long service, that doctors should be 
appointed to them who might become 
acquainted with the men and their wives 
and families; but he did not see why 
they could not have from the depéts or 
stations assistant surgeons, who might 
come as apprentices as it were, and be 
drafted from regiment to regiment and 
station to station as occasion might re- 
quire. The noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War had brought in 
regulations permitting long service, 
under certain circumstances, in the 
Household Cavalry and regiments of 
the Line in future; and, therefore, he 
thought that surgeons might be attached 
to regiments as regimental officers, in 
order that they might become thoroughly 
acquainted with the married men and 
their families, and look after them as 
family doctors. That regimental system 
in the Household Cavalry had worked 
very satisfactorily; and he trusted he 
should never see the day when their 
sick soldiers would be removed to a 
general hospital in London, over which 
their officers could have no control. At 
present the Household Cavalry had their 
own regimental hospitals; the officers 
could visit that hospital, and look after 
the patients there, and see that they 
were cared for; but if the sick were 
sent to a general hospital in London 
that necessary and desirable supervision 
could not take place. Again, if they 
were to make that hospital into a sort of 
school, where medical officers from the 
rest of the Service were to be sent, it 
appeared to him that that would be de- 
grading the position of medical officers 
in the Army. 

Mason GeneraAt ALEXANDER said, 
he did not intend to take up the time of 
the Committee, except for the purpose 
of thanking the noble Marquess for the 
concessions he had made, and to add 
that the medical officers of the Guards 
would be grateful for his not abolish- 
ing a system which had worked well. 
With reference to the speech of the hon. 
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Member for the North Riding (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay), the noble Marquess had, in his 
reply, apparently forgotten that the hon. 
Gentleman had quoted Lord Wolseley in 
support of his allegation. He begged to 
remind the noble Marquess that Lord 
Wolseley said that one of the greatest 
evils with which they had to contend 
under the Departmental system was the 
system of malingering; that it could 
not exist under the regimental system, 
because every medical officer under that 
system knew his own men, and could, 
therefore, baffle any attempt at de- 
ception. 
Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £524,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Pay and Allowances of a Force of 
Militia, not exceeding 136,806, including 30,000 
Militia Reserve, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885.” 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, in 
former years he had had occasion to,call 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
for War to a vital point connected with 
the annual training of the Militia, which 
his experience, and the experience of the 
officers of the Militia, had shown to be 
absolutely unsatisfactory and useless. 
He referred to the money which was 
devoted to the annual, training of the 
Militia in musketry. He had received 
repeated assurances from the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
and his Predecessors in Office that this 

int would be attended to. On his mov- 
ing the reduction of this Vote on a former 
occasion by the sum of £29,000, which 
represented the money spent in the 
annual training of the Militia, the noble 
Marquess;acknowledged that the ques- 
tion raised was one deserving of atten- 
tion, and had pressed him not to divide 
the Committee on the Motion, giving 
him the assurance that before that time 
next year he would ascertain the 
opinion of the military authorities 
with regard'to the "question. He ad- 
mitted that that was a sufficiently vague 
assurance; but he would like to hear 
from the noble Marquess whether the 
subject had met with that attention 
which it seemed to him to require from 
the Department? Nothing could be 
more vital to the efficiency of the soldier 
than that he should be able to shoot, 
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except, ae that he should be able 
to march ; but the fact was that the pre- 
sent period of Militia training did not 
admit of anything like effective musketry 
instruction being given to the Militia. 
On former occasions suggestions had 
been made for the consideration of the 
Secretary of State for War, and three 
alternative courses were proposed. The 
first was, that the musketry training of 
disembodied Militia should be discon- 
tinued altogether; that the authorities 
should be content that the Militiaman 
should be taught to march and handle 
his arms, and not attempt to shoot. 
That, atleast, would have the advantage 
of saving to the country £20,000 a-year, 
which, it was his impression, was ab- 
solutely wasted at the present time. The 
second course was that alternate train- 
ings should be devoted to field exercise 
andto musketryinstruction; andthe third 
was that the Militia regiments should be 
had up in companies during the training 
period, and instructed in musketry at 
headquarters. He was sure that the 
noble Marquess would not expect him 
to enter into details, which he had al- 
ready frequently stated in that House, 
as to the inconsistency and unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the present system of 
training. Anyone acquainted with mus- 
ketry instruction would know that it 
was, above all others, that kind of in- 
struction which had to be carried on de- 
liberately, and with the greatest possible 
nicety, and with careful considera- 
tion of wind and weather. All that was 
absolutely impossible in the limited 
period of 27 days, which was all that 
was allowed to the Militia. But the 
noble Marquess had assured him that, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Committee appointed to consider 
the question of musketry instruction in 
the Service, more ammunit‘on would be 
given to the Militia. What did that 
mean? It meant that their task was to 
be made more difficult; that whereas it 
was difficult for each man to fire away 
40 rounds, which was the old allowance, 
in a very short time, it was now pro- 
posed to improve the instruction given 
by making him fire away 60 rounds in 
the same time. Why, that arrangement 
only complicated and aggravated the 
difficulty ; and he was so convinced that 
the present system of musketry instruc- 
tion in the Militia was Joss of time, loss 
of money, and loss of energy, that he 
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now proposed the reduction of the Vote 
by the sum of £20,000, the cost of 
ammunition expended annually by the 
Militia. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £504,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Pay and Allowances of a Force of 
Militia, not exceeding 136,806, including 30,000 
Militia Reserve, which will come in course of 
yment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885.’’—(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 
Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the subject brought before the 
Committee last year by the hon. and 
gallant Member had been considered by 
the military authorities, whose duty it 
was to superintend the training of the 
Militia, and the Regulations for mus- 
ketry instruction to that Force had been 
totally revised, and a new General Order 
had been issued. That Order was dated 
the 17thof April, 1884, and he wasnot sure 
whether it was generally known as yet; 
at any rate, he thought it could not have 
been known to the hon. and gallant 
Member, because he made no reference 
to it in his observations. The main 
feature of the Order was that no firing 
was required of the Militia beyond 300 
yards, and this it was thought would so 
simplify matters as to enable every regi- 
ment to undergo instruction either by 
battalions or half-battalions. Hitherto 
the Regulations had been based upon 
practice at 600 yards, which, as had 
been explained by the hon. and gallant 
Member, greatly complicated the course 
of instruction, and which it was impos- 
sible for the regiment to undergo tho- 
roughly in a short space of time. The 
Committee would perceive that by the re- 
vised Regulations a great deal of unne- 
cessary complication had been done away 
with. Although it was impossible for 
him to say how far those revised Regu- 
lations would be successful for the object 
in view, he believed the Committee 
would see that he had not neglected the 
promise given to the hon. and gallant 
Member last year; that he had called 
the attention of the military authorities 
to this question, and that they had en- 
deavoured so to simplify and reduce the 
theoretical requirements of the old Mi- 
litia Regulations as to enable a course 
of musketry instruction to be gone 
through much more satisfactorily within 
a limited time. Without expressing any 
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opinion as to how far the changes would 
meet the object in view, he might say 
that, at all events, they went in the 
direction of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s wishes. 

Eart PERCY said, he was afraid 
that the answer of the noble Marquess 
would not be entirely satisfactory to his 
hon. and gallant Friend, because the 
new Rules did not make any consider- 
able change in the system hitherto ob- 
taining. The main difficulty was the 
reduction of the distance at which the 
Militia might shoot. The practice of 
striking off half-battalions in alternate 
years had long been in operation; and 
the new Rule, which laid down that two 
companies were to be struck off at the 
beginning of the training, would have 
the effect of reducing the other drill of 
the regiment almost to a dead-lock, be- 
cause they would have men who had 
become, so to speak, rusty by a year’s 
absence, drilling with men in the middle 
of their training—they would have men 
of all degrees of efficiency mixed up 
together. It had always been the prac- 
tice not to strike off companies until they 
had had a certain amount of -drill, and 
that. he thought was better than the sys- 
tem now proposed. A good deal of un- 
necessary expenditure had been caused 
by the system of drilling recruits on en- 
listment. It was evident that, where 
there were few recruits at the depdt, the 
expenses attendant upon musketry in- 
struction were thereby very much in- 
creased. He knew of a case where a 
Militia regiment had three recruits at 
headquarters,of whom one bought his dis- 
charge and another deserted, the result 
being that the remaining recruit had to 
be taken by rail a certain number of 
miles every day for musketry instruc- 
tion, accompanied by a non-commissioned 
officer, buglers, and men, thereby caus- 
ing a large and unnecessary expense to 
the country without any commensurate 
benefit resulting. He hoped the noble 
Marquess would not lose sight of the 
subject; and if his hon. and gallant 
Friend decided to take a Division on his 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote, 
he should feel it his duty to vote with 
him. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he was not disposed to put the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of a Division. He 
was aware that it was not possible te 
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enter into all the details of the Regula- 
tions in Committee ; but he trusted the 
noble Marquess would not forget that 
the assurances given to the Committee 
were far from meeting the case he had 
endeavoured to lay before him. He had 
been 20 years in the Militia, and never 
during that time, as far as he was aware, 
had any regiment been required to fire 
at a greater distance than 300 yards. 
The permanent Staff were required to 
fire at 600 yards ; but not so the Militia. 
The new Rule, therefore, meant nothing 
at all, and the other details which the 
noble Marquess had mentioned were 
simply matters of regimental arrange- 
ment. However, he presumed he must 
be satisfied with having entered his pro- 
test against what seemed to him to be a 
lavish expenditure of public money, not 
only without adequate result, but with 
no result at all. He would ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHESTER-MASTER desired to 
make one or two remarks with reference 
tothe withdrawal of the enlistment money, 
which the Committee would remember 
was taken away on the Ist of September 
last year. This was done, as hon. Mem- 
bers would probably be aware, because 
so many Militia recruits did not turn up 
at the time of their training at the depots 
or places where the regiment was called 
out. Formerly, the amount given on 
enlistment was 20s., which amount was 
some years ago reduced to 10s., and then 
taken away altogether. He wished to 
point out the difficulty resulting from that 
arrangement in agricultural and mining 
districts. Speaking from his own ex- 
perience in an agricultural district of 
Gloucestershire, extending over 20 years, 
he believed he should be right in say- 
ing that recruiting sergeants personally 
knew the addresses to within 5 per cent 
of the recruits whom they enlisted in 
rural districts. Before the last reduc- 
tion, he believed the absentees from 
his own regiment had never been more 
than 5 per cent. The orderly clerk of 
the regiment was instructed to make 
out a return of the recruits who came 
forward for enlistment, and the answers 
they gave between September 1, 1883, 
and March 1, 1884. Until then the North 
Gloucestershire as well as the South Glou- 
cestershire regiment had never been below 
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its strength, except by a small number ; 
but this year they had recruited only 53 
men. On the Ist of September they 
required 198 recruits, and on the Ist of 
March they had only obtained 58, of 
whom 17 elected to drill at the depot 
near Bristol, and 13 elected to go out 
with the recruits. The answers of 81 
men were all to this effect—‘‘ We feel 
the benefit of 10s. in our hands,’’ which 
in Gloucestershire was called ‘a dab in 
the fist ;”? and it meant that 10s. were 
worth more in the winter, when no work 
was to be got, than 20s. given at the end 
of the training. Their answer was, in 
fact—‘‘ No; we will not enlist, because 
we do not get anything on enlistment.” 
The number of recruits in his regiment 
in former years had never fallen short of 
their number; but he had received a 
letter a few days ago to say that the 
regiment was more than 100 below its 
strength. He thought the noble Mar- 
quess should find some means of remedy- 
ing this state of things. There was one 
other point to which he would like to 
draw the attention of the Committee, 
and it was this. The strength of the 
Militia was always taken from the day 
on which the inspecting officer inspected 
the regiment, and that was at the end of 
the training. He hoped he would not be 
accused of egotism if he again alluded 
to the Militia in his own locality. At 
the preliminary drill, or just before the 
preliminary drill commenced, in 1882 
and 1883 the strength of the Gloucester- 
shire regiment was, in 1882, 792 men, 
only eight below their strength ; and in 
1883 it was 799, being only one below 
its proper number; and yet, when the 
inspecting officer came at the end of the 
training, and sent in his return, their 
strength was, in 1882, only 680 men, and 
in 1883, 686 men. There were two or 
three reasons for this. In the first place, 
absentees from the regiment were not 
allowed to have their places filled up for 
three months; another reason was that 
men, temporarily discharged, were re- 
turned on the strength of the regiment, 
but were not allowed to be counted as 
present at the inspection at the end of 
the training. Another reason was that 
all men who enlisted into the Regular 
Army could not have their places filled 
up before the inspection. Of course, he 
need hardly point out to the Committee 
that it was a feather in the cap of the 
Militia regiment who sent the greatest 
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number of men from its ranks into the 
regiments of the Line. He was one of 
those who did his utmost to get men 
of his regiment to join the Regular 
Army; and he thought that, however 
much it might tell against the strength 
and the esprit de corps of the Militia, it 
was the duty of the colonels and officers 
of the Militia regiments to draft as many 
men as they could from their ranks to 
the Regular Forces. What, however, he 
should like to suggest, if the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
could possibly see his way to it, was this 
—that the Militia regiments should be 
allowed, at any time, to go on recruiting 
up to 10 per cent over their proper 
strength. As was well known, there 
were always some absentees ; there were 
always a certain number of deserters; 
and there were always a certain number 
every year who enlisted into the Line; 
but when Militia regiments had recruited 
up to their full strength they were 
obliged to stop. He thought they ought 
to be allowed to recruit to the extent of 
5 or 10 per cent over their strength. 
In that there would be no extra expense 
to the country; but Militia regiments 
would then have at the end of the train- 
ing a far larger complement of men than 
they had at the present time. He had 
only spoken of the years 1882 and 1883, 
when the Gloucestershire regiment was 
in the one year 120 below its strength, 
and in the other year 117 below its 
strength, simply and solely for the 
reasons he had stated. In those years, 
until they had got a certain number of 
men struck off their rolls, they were 
unable to continue their recruiting. He 
had made these few observations in the 
hope that the noble Marquess might be 
able to do something to remedy this 
state of things. 

Eart PERCY said, he was very glad 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chester-Master) 
had called attention to the subject of the 
withdrawal of the 10s. bounty for enlist- 
ment, and he hoped the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War would 
give the Committee some information as 
to its effect upon the recruiting. He 
(Earl Percy) did not think the effect had 
been at all satisfactory. He held in his 
hand a Return he moved for some time 
ago, and which had been laid on the 
Table of the House, though it had not 
as yet been printed. That Return gave 
the number of recruits enlisted between 
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the Ist of October, 1883, which was the 
date when the Order was issued, and the 
Ist of March, 1884, and it compared 
that number with the number enlisted 
between the Ist of October, 1882, and 
the Ist of March, 1883. The result 
shown was that in England and in Scot- 
land the Artillery and the Engineers 
had fallen off to a large extent. The 
Infantry in England had slightly de- 
creased, and the Infantry in Scotland 
had increased. He did not take Ireland, 
because that country was under peculiar 
conditions. The decrease in all arms 
in England had been from 11,022 to 
10,940; but in Scotland, on the other 
hand, there had been an increase from 
1,390to 1,868. Thatmightnot bethought 
altogether to be an unsatisfactory re- 
sult; but he would like to point out to 
the noble Marquess that when they came 
to look at which regiments had decreased, 
and which had increased, they found 
the increase was only in the case of 
a very few regiments, comparatively 
speaking. He found that 46 regiments 
in the United Kingdom had increased 
less, between the Ist of October, 1883, 
and the Ist of March, 1884, than they 
did in the preceding corresponding 
period. [An hon. Memper: In the 
rural districts.| Well, as that had 
been said, and as his hon. Friend who 
had just spoken stated that the rural 
districts were affected in this matter to 
a different extent to mining districts and 
populous places, he (Earl Percy) would 
like to quote his own personal expe- 
rience. In spite of the fact that in the 
North of England the times were bad and 
many men were out of work, his regi- 
ment had recruited but few more recruits 
than they did last year, notwithstanding 
all the efforts made to obtain recruits. He 
believed, too, that there were many more 
absentees from the regiment than there 
were last year under the old system. 
He could not pretend to say whether, on 
the whole, the new system answered 
better in rural districts than in the more 
populous districts ; but certainly, speak- 
ing from his own experience, the new 
system had worked very unsatisfactorily 
in populous places. There was another 
matter to which he wished to draw the 
attention of the Committee, and it was 
this. It had been alleged that the effect 
of the new system might be felt more 
strongly in regiments that were trained 
at a distance from their headquarters 
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rather than in regiments which were 
trained at headquarters. He confessed 
that he had never been able to follow 
that argument; and, looking at the 
facts, he found that of the 46 regiments 
whose numbers had decreased in the 
course of the last six months, 29 were 
trained at their headquarters, and 17 
were trained away from headquarters. 
It really came to this—that of the regi- 
ments which had been detrimentally 
affected by the operation of the new 
system, considerably more than half 
were trained at headquarters. He was 
quite aware there were some advantages 
to be gained by the system of with- 
holding bounties; but certainly, as far 
as he could see, the system had failed in 
its main object, which was to prevent 
absenteeism, which in some regiments 
was found to be a great and growing 
evil. In his own case, so far from pre- 
venting absenteeism, he had more ab- 
sentees this year than last. He was quite 
sure that the only plan upon which to 
manage the bounty question was the plan 
foreshadowed by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken—namely, that of making 
a difference between one district and an- 
other, leaving it to the discretion of the 
officer commanding a district, whether 
a bounty should be given and what 
amount should be given on enlistment, 
or whether the whole of the bounty 
should be withheld until the recruit 
came up for annual training. He was 
certain they never could make a hard- 
and-fast rule that would suit all parts of 
the country. _The Return to which he 
had previously alluded only referred to 
the period from October last to the Ist 
of March in the present year; and he 
knew it had been alleged that a large 
influx of recruits had been effected just 
before the preliminary drill, that, in 
fact, there would be a larger number 
of recruits in future than there had 
been in former years. He had not 
found that to be so in the case of his 
own regiment ; and he trusted the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War would be able to give some re- 
assuring information to the Committee 
on this subject. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
and the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War to what appeared to him 
to be a very unsatisfactory state of the 
Militia, both with regard to officers and 
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men, at the present time. He would 
first deal with the case of the officers. 
He found by the last Return that there 
were no less than 648 wanting. He 
found that in 1880 there were only 307 
officers wanting to complete the Estab- 
lishment, so that now the number want- 
ing was more than double what it was 
in that year. He should be glad if the 
noble’ Marquess could suggest a reason 
for this state of things. He wished to 
refer the Committee to a Return that 
was laid before the House a short time 
ago with regard to the number of ap- 
pointments to and the number of retire- 
ments from the Militia. From that Re- 
turn he found that in the course of the 
five years ending March, 1884, no less 
than 2,471 officers were appointed to 
the Militia, and that in the same period 
no less than 2,488 officers had left the 
Militia. Now, the total number of 
officers being 2,941, that showed that 
nearly the whole of the Militia Force 
were renewed every five years. It was 
a very curious state of things that the 
Militia officers should be renewed every 
five or five and a-half years; and the 
reason of it, as it appeared to him, was 
that the Militia was officered, as far as 
regarded the junior officers, on an en- 
tirely false basis. Young men were 
appointed to the Militia, not for the 
purpose of serving in the Militia per- 
manently, but merely as a means of 
entering the Regular Army by the com- 
missions which they obtained. Young 
men were appointed to the Militia, but 
remained in it only just as long as was 
necessary to fit them for the Army, and 
if they failed to get into the Army they 
left the Militia. Now-a-days, as a matter 
of fact, gentlemen merely joined the 
Militia as a stepping-stone to the Army. 
Now, ‘that could not be a sound or 
workable system. He should like the 
noble Marquess to explain why there 
had been such variation in the number 
of commissions given to the Militia for 
the Army. In 1881 the number was 
the same as Lord Cardwell fixed it at. 
Sixty commissions were given to the 
officers of the Militia for the Army 
every half-year. Young men joined the 
Militia with the expectation of obtain- 
ing a commission in the Army; they 
knew there were a number of vacancies, 
and they took their chance of getting 
one of them. But in 1881 the commis- 
sions for the Army were reduced exactly 
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one-half, and that caused a large number 
of young men to be disappointed. In 
March, 1882, the commissions were kept 
at one-half—namely, 30 every half-year ; 
but in September, 1882, they were 
raised to 40 every half-year. In Sep- 
tember of the following year they were 
increased to 70 in the half-year; and 
now this year they understood they 
were to be increased to 81 every half- 
year. Great injustice had already been 
done. Young men entered the Militia 
with the expectation of gaining an en- 
trance to the Army; but the number of 
commissions given to them had been 
reduced, although subsequently they 
were raised to their original number, 
and now they were to be increased 
beyond that number. The uncertainty 
as to the number of commissions to be 
given had caused great hardship, and it 
was very desirable that there should be 
more regularity in the number of com- 
missions given. Now, with regard to 
the men, he found by the last Return 
that no less than 42,745 men left the 
Militia every year. The total rank and 
file enrolled was only 99,440; therefore, 
nearly one-half of the Militia rank and 
file left last year. That, also, seemed to 
be a very singular state of things. The 
recruits last year were nearly 36,000, so 
that there was a deficiency of 6,000. 
The Militia would appear to be renewed 
every two years, so far as the rank and 
file were concerned. Now, if the Militia 
was to be really efficient in time of war 
that was a very alarming state of things. 
He wished also to point out that no less 
than 11,330 men deserted or were struck 
off the rolls of the Militia last year. He 
hoped the noble Marquess would be 
able to give some satisfactory explana- 
tion of these figures, because they led 
to the belief that the Militia was not in 
that satisfactory state that could be 
wished. 

Str ROBERT CUNLIFFE said, he 
should like the noble Marquess to give 
his careful consideration to some points 
which had recently been put before him. 
He (Sir Robert Cunliffe) entirely agreed 
with what fell from the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Chester-Master) as to the 
present condition of recruiting in the 
Militia. His own experience as a Colonel 
of 10 or 12 years’ standing was that in 
consequence of the change in respect of 
bounty, Militia regiments did not re- 
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cruit men as well as they formerly did. 
His own regiment was 220 men below 
its strength. The district was a purely 
mining and rural one, and the regiment 
was trained at headquarters ; therefore, 
none of these special reasons assigned 
for the lack of reeruits could be cited in 
his case. Some years ago his regiment 
was scarcely below its strength. He 
entirely agreed with what had been said 
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with regard to the officers of the Militia. 


He thought those Gentleman who, like 
himself, had had a large experience in 
the Militia would agree that the present 
condition of things was not what they 
would desire. Anyone who had had 
charge of a regiment must feel that it 
was very desirable that there should be 
more stability in the elements of which 
officers were composed. His hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
had stated that a considerable number 
of young men simply joined the Militia 
for the sake of passing into the Line. 
Under present circumstances, it was only 
natural they should do so; but looking 
at the importance of the Militia, and to 
the work which could be got out of the 
Militia if required, it seemed to him 
(Sir Robert Cunliffe) that the members 
of the permanent Staff of the Militia 
ought to be obtained on a principle 
which would secure more stability than 
there was at present. The Committee 
would agree with him that if the 
officers of the permanent Staff knew 
their work and did it, they could 
obtain wonderful results from a Militia 
regiment in the course of the annual 
training. It was impossible to find a 
more willing or a more easily managed 
set of men than Militiamen; and if 
they were properly handled and looked 
after, grand results could be obtained. 
Under a system by which the officers of 
a regiment were constantly being changed 
it was impossible to get such good results 
as they might otherwise expect. It ap- 
peared to him that these were circum- 
stances which deserved to have the 
serious consideration of the War Office. 
He had felt it his duty to bear his testi- 
mony to the fact that the defects which 
had been pointed out existed; and he 
hoped the noble Marquess would be able 
to look into the question, and that pos- 
sibly before another year would make 
some Regulation which might be of ser- 
vice, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
for a little information with regard to a 
point which appeared on the surface of 
the Votes. On page 35 he found that 
for bounty and expenses of enrolment 
there was almost a similar sum charged 
this year as last; last year the sum was 
£198,000, and this year it was £203,000. 
On page 37 he found there was a con- 
siderable change from the Vote which 
was submitted last year. The item for 
“levy money, attestation and medical 
fees, &c., on enrolment or re-enrolment,”’ 
was, last year, £39,500. This year that 
item had sunk to the comparatively small 
sum of £9,000; whereas the item for 
“bounty payable on termination of 
training and on re-enrolment,”’ had gone 
up from £128,500 to £164,000. Now, 
he presumed that that alteration in the 
figures was but a reflection of a very 
considerable alteration in the policy that 
had to be pursued with regard to the 
enlistment of Militiamen. He had 
waited for some time to hear any re- 
marks which might throw light on that 
portion of the Vote; and he had no 
doubt the noble Marquess would have 
some clear explanation to offer. He as- 


sumed that the change had been brought | 


about in order to secure a better attend- 
ance at training; and, under that im- 
pression, he sought for the figures which 
would show the payment made for pro- 
visions, and he was rather astonished to 
find that, whereas last year the amount 
‘was £299,400, this year it had sunk to 
£270,000, so that this theory which 
looked for increased attendance as an 
explanation for the change was hardly 
borne out by the charge for provi- 
sions. 

Mason Genera, ALEXANDER said, 
that, before the Vote was put, he wished 
to remind the Committee that, in 1881, 
certain provisions were made by the Pre- 
decessor of the noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for War for the retire- 
ment of commanding officers of Militia 


on account of age, and it was provided | 
that no commanding officer of Militia | 


should serve after the age of 65, except 
in certain cases, where they might serve 
up to 67. He found, upon inquiry, that 
that Rule had never been made applicable 


to the Channel Islands Militia, over which | 


the War Office, he understood, had no 
authority at all, that Militia being under 
the supervision and the control of the Go- 
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vernor. Under the circumstances, there 
was no means of ascertaining the ages 
of the officers; and it was suggested to 
him that, as at least one of the officers 
was verging upon 70, he (Major General 
Alexander) should move for a Return of 
the names and ages of the officers com- 
manding the Channel Islands Militia. 
That Return the noble Marquess was 
good enough to give him as an unop- 
posed Return, but ‘it had not yet been 
presented to the House, and he was, 
therefore, unable to act upon it upon the 
present occasion; but should he find, 
when it was printed, that there were 
officers in the Channel Islands Militia 
who were 70 years of age, or were ap- 
proaching the age of 70, he begged 
leave to give Notice that next year, 
either in this Parliament or the next 
Parliament, he should move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the amount required 
for the Channel Islands Militia. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that with regard to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Cirencester 
(Mr. Chester-Master), it was the fact 
that Militiaregiments were, underthe pre- 
sent system, allowed, in certain circum- 
stances, to recruit above their strength. 
As to the distinction which had been re- 
|commended between Militia regiments 
‘in agricultural and urban districts, he 
|was afraid it would be undesirable, if 
| not impossible, to make any such dis- 
| tinction. The Inspector General of 
Recruiting had said in his Report— 





“ As stated last year, there was strong objec- 
tion urged against the existence of two different 
systems of enlisting recruits working side by 
side, one under which recruits of a brigade or 
battalion were receiving 10s. on enlistment, the 
other under which they were receiving no 
bounty on enlistment.”’ 


The distinction between the two systems 
of giving bounties had been abolished, 
because it was found to have a prejudicial 
effect upon the regiments which were at 
the headquarters at the regimental de- 
pots; and he was afraid that exactly 
the same unfair result would be caused 
if distinctions were attempted to be 
' drawn between regiments maintained in 
‘agricultural districts and those which 
were maintained in urban districts. The 
noble Earl (Earl Perey) had referred to 
the effect of the change which had been 
made in the matter of the preliminary 
‘drill, and that was also adverted to in 
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the Report of the Inspector General, ; Marquess of Hartington) that there was 


who said— 


“Tt was naturally to be expected that in the 
detached battalions, where 10s. on enlistment 
had hitherto been given, and where the recruits 
had not the facility of drilling at the head- 
quarters on enlistment, there would be a con- 
siderable falling off in the winter in consequence 
of this alteration. This has been the case, but 
the effect of the change can hardly be estimated 
fairly until after the coming training. Now 
that dates for the preliminary drill have been 
fixed and announced, those who are desirous of 
doing their preliminary drill and training to- 
gether will come up at that time.”’ 


The Inspector General was writing on 
the 28th of February ; but now the dates 
of the preliminary drills had been fixed 
and announced. Since the beginning of 
the year the flow of men had been re- 
gular; and all that could now be said 
was that the effect of the change, which, 
as had been observed, could hardly be 
estimated as yet, should be very care- 
fully watched, and if it was found neces- 
sary to make any further alteration, 
then they would have to consider what 
was to be done. Of the 32,049 troops 
which were raised last year, 19,434 were 
raised to be drilled on enlistment, and 
12,615 were raised by brigades and 
battalions which were not drilled on en- 
listment ; and he understood that out of 
every 800 men 600 elected to go through 
the preliminary drill on enlistment. The 
system appeared to be popular; and 
though it might suffer until it was tho- 
roughly known, he did not think there 
was any reason to anticipate that it 
would suffer on the whole. So far as 
absentees were concerned, the new sys- 
tem appeared to be working well, and 
the percentage of absentees under the 
new system compared very favourably 
with the percentage of absentees under 
the old system. He did not think it 
was possible to go back, because if a 10s. 
bounty were given to a Militia recruit, 
no recruit would join the Army without 
going to the Militia first. The hon. 
and gallant Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir Alexander Gordon) had re- 
ferred to the number of commissions in 
the Line given to Militia officers. That 
was a complaint of long standing; but 
he had not heard either the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman himself, nor any other 
Member who had addressed the Com- 
mittee, make any practical suggestion 
for achange. It appeared to him (the 





every reason for satisfaction, for, after 
all, the Militia was not a profession ; 
and it was almost a matter of sur- 
prise to him that so many gentlemen 
should be found who were willing to 
devote a portion of their time to military 
duties of that nature, which must, to a 
very considerable extent, interfere with 
their other occupations. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman complained of the 
system of passing from the Militia into 
the Line; but that he (the Marquess 
of Hartington) conceived to be a very 
great inducement to gentlemen to accept 
commissions in the Militia; and, if any 
change were made, it would not di- 
minish, but would rather increase, the 
difficulty of finding officers to join the 
Militia. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man referred to the large number of 
commissions in the Line recently given 
to Militia officers ; but he (the Marquess 
of Hartington) endeavoured to explain, 
when he made his Statement in intro- 
ducing the Estimates, what were the 
reasons which had made that necessary. 
A diminution in the number of com- 
missions granted was made at a time 
when a considerable reduction in the 
number of regimental officers had been 
made, and when it was believed that 
fewer numbers would be required in 
future. But owing to causes which 
were then unforeseen—namely, that a 
great number of officers had accepted 
the terms of retirement which were now 
open to them—the number of vacancies 
in the Line had been much larger than 
was anticipated ; and as Sandhurst could 
only supply a certain number of officers, 
there was no alternative but to accept a 
larger number of gentlemen who had 
served in the Militia, and who proved 
on examination to be qualified for com- 
missions in the Line. Of course, it 
would be the object of the authorities, 
as soon as it was possible for them to 
ascertain what was the normal number 
of commissions in the Army likely to be 
required, to endeavour so to adjust the 
number of cadets at Sandhurst and the 
number of commissions offered to officers 
in the Militia as to provide that the 
number might be as established, and as 
little fluctuating as possible. With re- 
gard to the number of desertions from 
the Militia last year—no less than 
11,330—the largeness of that number 
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was due to the large number of deser- 
tions from the Irish regiments, owing to 
the suspension of the training of the 
Irish Militia for three years. During 
that period of suspension there had been 
no means of knowing how many men 
hadleftthe Force; and, therefore, against 
last year were placed the whole of the 
arrears for three years. Of course, in 
some cases the men had died, and the 
number, therefore, of desertions was 
uncertain; but the whole number of 
men unaccounted for were put down for 
last year. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: They 
are not all real desertions, then ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, they were not; but the number 
covered all the men who during the last 
three years should have appeared on the 
roll, and whose disappearance could not 
be officially accounted for. The hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) had referred to some figures 
in the Estimate. He (the Marquess of 
Hartington) did not think he. was quite 
able to follow the hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
servations ; but the discrepancies which 
the hon. Gentleman had pointed out 
appeared to him to be due to the change 
in the system of enrolment, to which he 
had already referred, through the aboli- 
tion of the 10s. bounty on enrolment. 
If the hon. Gentleman would take the 
sum of the three columns included under 
the head E, on page 37, he would see 
that the total amount for the present 
year was £203,000, as against £198,000 
for last year. The items were differently 
distributed in consequence of the change, 
and the sum taken for levy-money and 
attestation and medical fees on enrol- 
ment appeared to be greatly reduced, 
while the sum paid afterwards appeared 
as a portion of the increase. He was, 
however, very glad that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had called attention to this 
matter. 

Cotonen COLTHURST said, there 
was one matter which had been referred 
to by the noble Earl the Member for 
North Northumberland (Earl Percy) 
with respect to the position of those offi- 
cers who, being adjutants of Militia or 
Volunteers, had failed to qualify for the 
Army. He (Colonel Colthurst) hoped 
that matter would be taken into con- 
sideration, for it was of great import- 
ance to the officers themselves and to 
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the discipline of the regiments. He did 
not know whether the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War would be 
able to say whether any relaxation of 
the arrangements could be made on be- 
half of those officers. It would be well if 
the noble Marquess would look into the 
examination for the rank of captain. A 
certain standard was now laid down 
with a certain number of subjects, and 
the minimum number of marks required 
in each subject. An officer might pass 
in each subject, and might then find that, 
although he had so passed and qualified 
in each subject, he yet had not passed 
the examination, owing to the aggre- 
gate of efficiency being greater than the 
number of marks required in each sub- 
ject would reach. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, this question did not really arise 
on the present Vote. The noble Earl 
was, however, going to call attention to 
the subject, and there would be an op- 
portunity for making a statement upon 
it when it came on. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to draw atten- 
tion to a matter which related to the 
Antrim Militia. Some years ego there 
was some very loose conduct in that 
regiment, and a party of officers went 
into an hotel where another officer was 
staying and wrecked his'room. He (Mr. 
Biggar) was informed last year, but 
never heard it until then, that one of 
the officers who was concerned in that 
attack—Major Johnson—based his de- 
fence before the Adjutant General in 
Dublin upon very different material to 
that on which he had based his defence 
to the War Office. When he was ap- 
plied to by the War Office on the sub- 
ject, Major Johnson denied point-blank 
that he had anything to do with the 
transaction ; but that was not the ground 
which he (Mr. Biggar) understood him 
to have put forward before the Adjutant 
General. He could not, of course, ask 
the noble Marquess to discuss Major 
Johnson, because the noble Marquess 
had as yet only heard his (Mr. Biggar’s) 
ex parte statement, and he (Mr. Biggar) 
only spoke from hearsay ; but he thought 
that this was a matter in which the 
noble Marquess might undertake to 
make inquiry into the merits of the 
case. He did not think that the Statute 
of Limitations ought to run in a case of 
this sort. If Major Johnson had madea 
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a statement of facts to the War Office or to 
the Adjutant General in Dublin last year 
relating to transactions which took place 
some years ago, there was no reason 
why he should now be let off because 
of the remoteness of those transactions. 
Still, under the circumstances, he (Mr. 
Biggar) could not ask the noble Mar- 
quess to do more than to make an in- 
quiry; and if, after inquiry, it was 
found that there was any ground for 
the charge, then no doubt the noble 
Marquess would deal with the whole 
matter as it deserved. He (Mr. Biggar) 
had on previous occasions drawn atten- 
tion to two cases which had occurred 
in this same regiment, and in both of 
those cases it was found that there were 
grounds for investigation. In one of 
them the colonel of the regiment re- 
tired rather than face the charges made ; 
and in the other case, in which he (Mr. 
Biggar) drew the attention of the noble 
Marquess to the conduct of the adju- 
tant, that officer was dismissed by the 
noble Marquess for the conduct com- 
plained of. Therefore, up to the present 
time, he (Mr. Biggar) had succeeded in 
making good the charge he raised as to 
the conduct of these officers; and all he 


asked in the case of Major Johnson was | 
that the noble Marquess should under- | 


take to make inquiries. He thought he 
was entitled to ask that from the noble 
Marquess. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it was perfectly true that, in conse- 
quence of some charge being made bythe 
hon. Member for Cavan on a previous oc- 
casion, an inquiry was instituted by the 
War Office into the conduct of the adju- 
tant of the Antrim Militia respecting 
some Returns. It was found, he re- 
gretted to say, that incorrect Returns 
had been made by the officer in ques- 
tion, and the result was that that officer 
was removed from his appointment. As 
to the case of Major Johnson, he really 
could not undertake to make any inquiry 
into it. It was said to have occurred 11 
years ago, and he believed that Major 
Johnson’s presence on the occasion was 
altogether denied. He believed that 
some time ago there was a good deal of 
practical joking in the regiment of the 
kind that had been referred to; but the 
officer who commanded the regiment 
then did not command it now, and he 
had no reason to believe that anything 
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of the sort had taken place for a great 
number of years. No good purpose 
whatever would be served by entering 
upon an inquiry. If inquiry ought to 
have been made at all, it should have 
been made at the time. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the matter was 
this. Major Johnson was charged with 
having made one statement to the 
Adjutant General in Dublin, and quite 
a different one to the War Office. 
That was a much more serious matter 
than a practical joke occurring 10 or 
11 years ago. Possibly, so far as the 
practical joke alone was concerned, the 
noble Marquess was not far wrong in 
saying that the Statute of Limitations 
ought to be allowed to run; but the 
other matter was much more serious, 
and perhaps upon that part of the case 
the noble Marquess would undertake to 
make some inquiry ? 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“‘That a sum, not exceeding £69,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances, which 


will come in course of payment during the year 
| ending on the 31st day of March 1885.” 


CotoneL O‘BEIRNE moved that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £8,000— 
the sum which the Irish taxpayers had 
to contribute towards the support of the 
Yeomanry. He did not think it was just 
that they should be called on to support 
English Yeomanry, in which they were 
not concerned in any manner, directly or 
indirectly. Ireland was not allowed to 
have Volunteers of her own, and yet was 
called upon to contribute to the Volun- 
teers of Great Britain ; and that was un- 
fair. Another reason why he objected 
to the Vote was that at the present 
moment some regiments of the Regular 
Cavalry of the Line were not fit to go 
upon active service in a campaign. 
They were utterly inefficient and useless 
for any military purpose whatever; and 
that was not a proper state of things. 
Before any money was granted for the 
Reserve Forces, the first necessity was 
to put the Regular Cavalry of the Line 
into a really efficient condition, so that 
at least a certain portion of the regi- 
ments could be called on for a campaign. 
In the early part of the century the 
Yeomanry, Cavalry, and Volunteers were 
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sent upon a campaign, and took part in 
the Peninsular War, and they did good 
service, and were mentioned by the Duke 
of Wellington in his despatches. If that 
were the state of things now he would 
admit that there would be good reason 
for the Vote; but the Yeomanry regi- 
mentsthat were now in existence certainly 
were never called upon to go on any fo- 
reign service whatever. He believed they 
were very good horsemen, and very intel- 
ligent men; but for military purposes 
they were of no use, and, therefore, such 
Votes as this were quite superfluous. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
not persist in his intention to move the 
reduction of the Vote, but would rather 
join forces with him (Mr. Labouchere) 
and take a Division against the whole of 
this outlay of £69,000. When these 
Army Estimates were voted, every year, 
these discussions always took place ; and 
instead of any protest being made against 
the way in which the Estimates went on 
increasing year by year, military men 


got up to ask that more money should ! 


e spent. He knew they always ex- 
plained that in some particular item they 
would be ready to cast off a halfpenny ; 
but they generally finished by wanting a 
much larger expenditure somewhere else. 
He knew them of old. He had the 
greatest respect for the common sense 
of the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War when he was not tram- 
melled by officialism ; and he would ask 
him to tell the Committee of what real 
use this Yeomanry Force was. They 
were called out for eight days in the 
year; but everybody knew that it re- 
quired much more than eight days in a 
year to make either a Cavalry soldier or 
a Cavalry horse. He had asked an hon. 
Friend of his who sat on the other side 
of the House of what use was this 
Yeomanry Force, and what reason could 
be given for maintaining such an ab- 
surdity ; and the reply he received was— 
“Well, you see, if a foreign Army 
were to come here, the Yeomanry would 
be useful in this way: they are recruited 
from the farmers, who know the country, 
and who know how to ride, and they 
would be able to show the way to the 
English General ;”—but whether it was 
to retreat or to advance he did not know. 
They were asked, then, to spend £69,000 
a-year for that. The gentleman whom 
he questioned on the subject belonged 
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to a Midland county, where it was 
exceedingly improbable that any foreign 
Army would come ; and he did not think 
there was much necessity for anybody to 
show an English General the road he 
wanted to go. At all events, they need 
not spend £69,000 a-year for such a 
purpose as that. In this case, as in 
many others, it was the poor man who 
suffered for the rich man’s benefit. Each 
year the Vote grew more and more; the 
permanent Statf had increased; and of 
the 35 troops of which the Yeomanry 
Oavalry Force consisted each troop of 265 
men had 18 officers. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Each regiment.| They might call it a 
regiment if they liked—they might even 
call each troop an army; but what he 
wanted to call attention to was that in 
a really genuine bond fide regiment where 
there were 550 men there were only 24 
officers, so that a Yeomanry regiment 
had proportionately more officers than 
any of the Cavalry regiments of the Line. 
Were they really to take a serious view 
of these things, or were they to go on 
with this wasteful expenditure? Unless 
some case could be made out in favour 
of the Yeomanry they ought to do away 
with it, once for all. How was it 
managed? They knew there were a 
certain number of people who liked to 
swagger about with feathers and a sword 
by their side, and who came out on the 
horses which they had been hunting 
with to have eight days’ drill and a 
Yeomanry ball, or something of that 
sort. That was the whole story. There 
was no sort of use in these relics of 
medisvalism—of a past age—and he 
wanted some one to tell him what guid 
pro quo they got for this £69,000 a-year ? 

Mr. C. T. D. ACLAND, as an officer 
interested in the Yeomanry Force, was 
not prepared to say that they were of 
any more use than the Volunteers ; in- 
deed, he would not for a moment say 
that they were of so much use, because 
he quite admitted that farmers could not 
be got to devote so much time to acquir- 
ing military drill efficiently as trades- 
men, to whom it was a positive recrea- 
tion to come out and learn their drill. 
The hon. Member who had just sat 
down had, however, said that the Yeo- 
manry were of no use at all, because 
they were never called on foreign ser- 
vice. It was true they were not so called 
on; but that was because we were never 
attacked by any foreign Army. It might 
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just as well be said that the Volunteers 
were of no use; but not asingle Member 
would agree with such an observation 
if it were made. Ifthe Volunteers were 
of any use, he maintained that the Yeo- 
manry in their sphere were of equal use. 
If an Infantry Volunteer could be made 
into an efficient Infantry soldier, so a 
good man and horse could be made use- 
ful in the same way and turned into a 
good Cavalry soldier. He would ask the 
hon. Member for Northampton to go and 
witness the Yeomanry Cavalry when they 
were at drill; and he would point out to 
him that those who were best qualified 
to judge as to the ability of the Yeo- 
manry Reserve—the Inspectors General 
of the Yeomanry Force—had constantly 
testified to the ability and efficiency of 
the Yeomanry men. Probably, the hon. 
Member was not aware of it; but dur- 
ing the past 10 years there had been an 
efficient school for training auxiliary 
officers of the Cavalry at Aldershot. 
Every officer of the regiment had to go 
through this auxiliary Cavalry school. 
They did all go through it; and he had 
no doubt that if the hon. Gentleman 
would attend the school in order to see 
the officers of the Yeomanry regiments 
go through their work, he would be per- 
fectly satisfied as to their efficiency and 
their knowledge of what they had to do. 
The officers who belonged to regiments 
before that school was instituted made 
use of it. He (Mr. Acland) did not sup- 
pose anyone desired to see this Vote in- 
creased, and he knew very well there 
was a prejudice against it in some 
quarters ; but, still, it would be ad- 
mitted by most people that those in 
authority were doing their very best to 
get the Service to which they belonged 
brought into an efficient state. Many 
Yeomanry officers were prepared to ad- 
mit that in bygone days it was anything 
but efficient, and that the description 
which had been given by the hon. Member 
would apply very weli to the condition 
of things which existed 20 or 30 years 
ago. His description, however, did not 
apply to the existing state of affairs. 
The actual cost to the country for the 
Yeomanry was something like £4 aman; 
while that of the Infantry Volunteers 
was something like £2 6s. 8d. Now, in 
order to getthe Yeomanry Force together 
it was necessary to pay for horses as 
well as for men. He only wished they 
could get more training out of the men 
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than they did; but considering the cir- 
cumstances, and the difficulty they ex- 
perienced in getting the men to train at 
all, he was sorry to say he did not see 
how, without giving a very much larger 
allowance for horses, the country could 
get any more service at all out of the 
Force. He was sorry to see that ap- 
parently the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War had not been able 
to grant the Yeomanry what they were 
promised last year—namely, a small 
allowance for extra troop drill; because 
it was exceedingly difficult to get men 
to bring their horses away from the 
work of the farms—to bring them some- 
times 10 or 20 miles for a day’s drill— 
without some extra compensation. But, 
be that as it might, he did not know 
what the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton was founded on ; 
and he trusted the Committee would 
think twice before it consented to any- 
thing in the nature of doing away with 
a Force which could be made much more 
efficient than it was, and which he did 
not believe necessitated an extravagant 
expenditure of public money. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
had asked a Question on the subject of 
the Yeomanry that day, and the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War had given him an answer which 
was not likely to be considered very 
satisfactory by the men of that Force. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Acland) 
had alluded to the subject to which he 
was referring. A doubt seemed to be 
cast upon the fact whether any such 
promise as that alluded to had been 
made. Well, he was informed that a 
Memorial to the effect that additional 
grants would be made was last year 
sent to the different regiments; at any 
rate, there was no doubt in the world 
that the men had expected an increase. 
Another Question he had put had been 
as to the distance which entitled men to 
a day’s pay in marching in. The dis- 
tance was 20 miles; that ‘was to say, if 
the men had to march in 20 miles they 
got an extra day’s pay for it. Buta 
new Memorial had been issued on the 
4th of April this year, stating that the 
distance for which the day’s pay would 
be granted would be increased from 20 
to 30 miles. When they came to con- 
sider that this Force was not in any very 
great state of training at this period of 
the year, and that they would have to 
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march 30 miles to their duty, which it 
would be admitted would give a horse 
a very hard week’s work, or rather a 
hard nine days’ work, as they were out 
nine days altogether, hon. Members 
would see that the effect would be to put a 
stop to a great deal of recruiting. As 
to what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton with regard to the 
Yeomanry, it was no doubt a fact, and 
hon. Members would agree with him, 
that great difficulty was experienced in 
getting employers of labour to avail 
themselves of the services of the Reserve 
men after they left the Colours. Em- 
ployers had long been against such em- 
ployment, their argument being that the 
men might be called away to serve at 
any time, and that, therefore, they could 
not be relied upon for any length of 
time. This, however, was not the case 
with regard to the Yeomanry. Em- 
ployers belonging to that Force could be 
appealed to, and with success, to employ 
Reserve men, on the ground that being 
soldiers themselves they should employ 
soldiers. He was told that in very many 
instances this argument was used with 
good effect. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton had given his version of the 
utility of the Yeomanry in the event of 
their active services being required ; 
but the hon. Member could hardly be 
looked upon as an authority on such 
matters. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think it scarcely necessary to reply at 
any great length to the observations of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, 
which I think are made annually either 
by himself or some other hon. Member. 
I feel the Committee is very much in- 
debted to the hon. Member for having 
made his remarks with such brevity. 
With regard to the Yeomanry, I would 
only repeat what I stated in moving the 
Army Estimates—namely, that I think 
there is no branch of the Service in 
which greater improvement has been 
effected than in this Force. A few years 
ago, no doubt, the Yeomanry were very 
much open to criticism, for, as the hon. 
Member for Northampton pointed out, 
the duty performed by them was little 
more than a seven or eight days’ outing 
in the county town. Recently, however, 
owing to the appointment of Inspect- 
ing Officers for Auxiliary Cavalry, and 
active and efficient Cavalry officers as 
Yeomanry adjutants, and owing further 
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to the appointment of active non-com- 
missioned Cavalry officers as troop ser- 
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geant-majors, the efficiency of the Force: 


has been very greatly increased. I 
quoted to the Committee the other 
day from the Report of the Inspect- 
ing Officers for Auxiliary Cavalry, 


and I pointed out that he expressed ~ 


himself as astonished at the efficiency 
exhibited by these regiments. In his 
Report, this officer commented upon 
the very great progress the Yeo- 
manry had made in drill with the very 
limited opportunities at their disposal. 
I think there can be little doubt, as my 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Acland) 
says, that if there is a necessity for a 
Volunteer Infantry Force, there is also a 
necessity forthe Yeomanry Force. As I 
have said, it is in a state of very fair 
efficiency at present; and I have no 
doubt that if, unhappily, any occasion 
should arise for its being called into 
active service, and it were embodied for 
any length of time, that its efficiency 
would very rapidly increase, and that it 
would become a most useful and impor- 
tant arm of the Service. Ido not think 
the Committee will be in any way dis- 
posed to take the view of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton; but it 
was true that there was considerable 
difficulty in asking the House this year 
for any considerable increase in this 
Vote. What we have endeavoured to 
do has been to increase the efficiency of 
the Force as far as possible without 
adding to the expense the country is 
now put to. It was, undoubtedly, the 
intention of the War Office, and I had 
hoped that it would have been in my 
power, to give the Yeomanry some small 
payments to assist them in having extra 
troop drills in the course of the year. 
As I stated originally, it would have 
been possible to make these payments 
without a large increase in the Vote, 
because it was found that during recent 
years the sum voted by Parliament had 
not been entirely spent. An examina- 
tion of the accounts of last year, how- 
ever, seemed to show that that would 
not be the case—that there would be 
no saving, in consequence of the im- 
provement which had taken place in the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the Force. This year, at all events, it 
would not be possible for us to make 
the grant; but I am still in hopes that 
it will be possible to save a small sum 
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from the amount annually granted, from 
which the allowance might be made. 
Though it is true that no promise was 
ever made that the allowance would be 
granted, no doubt a Circular was issued 
leading the Force generally to expect 
that some such allowance would be 
forthcoming ; and I am sure there must 
have been great disappointment ex- 
perienced when it was found that no- 
thing was to be given. I can only pro- 
mise to do all in my power, consistently 


. with the limits of the Vote and the effi- 


ciency of the Force, to find some way of 
making this increased payment. 

Mr. 0. T. D. ACLAND said, the noble 
Marquess had stated that he would 
cause further inquiries than those in- 
stituted last year to be made with 
reference to the power of the Yeo- 
manry to carry a more efficient wea- 
pon than that with which they were 
served at present, and also as to 
whether any arrangement should be 
made by which non-commissioned offi- 
cers from the Yeomanry ranks could 
be admitted to some share in the 
course of instruction at Aldershot. The 
non-commissioned officers could be 
afforded this instruction at a very slight 
cost; and if they could obtain it he 
was sure a great many of them would 
go in for it, if it took place at a time of 
the year when they were not engaged in 
getting in the harvest. He had no 
doubt in the world that such instruction 
would be of the greatest practical use. 


Question put. 

The Committee ‘divided : — Ayes 103 ; 
Noes 25: Majority 78. —(Div. List, 
No. 84.) 

(6.) £568,500, Volunteer Corps. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the Volun- 
teer Force had to thank the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War for 
an issue of Martini-Henrys—especially 
that part of the Force which was repre- 
sented by the National Rifle Association. 
He should like to ask, further, if there 
was not to be a further issue of these 
rifles? It was most important that the 
men should have them. Everybody 
knew what a bad arm was supplied at 
present, and how extremely necessary it 
was that it should be taken away and a 
better one given inits place. He under- 
stood that at the present moment the 
Government had in store upwards of 
240,000 Martini-Henrys; and he hoped 
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the noble Marquess was going to 
order the issue of a certain number 
of these to the Volunteer regiments. 
He should like to know whether that 
was the case; and, if so, he should 
like also to know whether the issue 
would be made pro ratd to the Force or 
by regiments? To his mind, the pro ratd 
system would not be so good as the regi- 
ment system. It was desirable to have 
each regiment homogeneously armed, 
rather than that there should be two 
kinds of arms in each. 

Mr. GURDON wished to say just two 
words on the point alluded to by hon. 
Gentleman opposite, when, some time 
ago, he asked a Question as to the reduc- 
tion in camp allowances to Volunteers. 
There was no doubt that the Volunteers 
felt this reduction very much indeed. 
They had not expected any such arrange- 
ment at the War Office. He could speak 
intimately of the battalions of Norfolk 
and Suffolk Volunteers, who had for the 
last seven or eight years been in the 
habit of having annual encampments. 
These battalions had almost every year 
received high praise from the inspecting 
officer, and they themselves believed that 
they deserved it. They knew perfectly 
well that all the praise they had re- 
ceived arose from their spending a short 
time in camp every year. The battalions 
wererecruited from agricultural districts, 
and it would be impossible for the men, 
unless they went through a training of 
this kind, ever to arrive at a state of 
efficiency. When he first heard of the 
new Order he received it with dismay, 
feeling that it was a real blow aimed at 
the Volunteers. There were always three 
courses open in this matter—Either to 
give up the encampments altogether— 
and that was the very last thing they 
would think of doing, because the adop- 
tion of such a course would be the death- 
blow of many of the Volunteer battalions 
in the East of England; or to call on 
the officers of the regiments to contri- 
bute ; or that the whole cost should fall 
on the commanding officers. To his 
mind, he thought the second of those 
courses would have to be adopted. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining 
good men in the Service; they got the 
same excellent class that they had ob- 
tained from the first; but there was 
great difficulty in obtaining the right 
class of officers. Many, of course, were 
too busy ; some wero too idle; and others 
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said they could not bear the expense. 
Many of the officers were in poor circum- 
stances, and if they were to be asked 
for £5 or £10 towards the expense of the 
camp much greater difficulty would be 
experienced than was felt now in getting 
them to consent to go into camp. He 
appealed, therefore, to the noble Mar- 
quess whether it was not a fair demand 
to make to ask that the camp allowance 
should be allowed to continue? How 
was it to be expected that men would 
accept commissions which involved all 
this trouble and expense? He hoped 
the noble Marquess would reconsider 
this question, and ask for a small Sup- 
plementary Estimate, or, at any rate, 
promise that this reduction should not 
be made next year. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER reminded 
the noble Marquess that he had asked a 
Question on this subject a few days ago, 
and the noble Marquess promised to 
answer any Questions that might be 
brought forward upon the Estimates in 
Committee. He wished now to appeal to 
the noble Marquess to use his best efforts 
on behalf of the Volunteer Force, so 
that the whole number who had applied 
to go into camp this year might be al- 
lowed to do so. The Volunteer Force 
had now arrived at what he thought was 
a very efficient state ; and he could speak 
from 25 years’ experience of the Force. 
He had worked hard and long to bring 
that Force into a condition of efficiency ; 
and he maintained that the great effi- 
ciency at which the Volunteers had now 
arrived was owing in a large degree to 
the regimental camps which had been 
carried out for many years past. There 
were now, he believed, something like 
84,000 applicants to go into camp this 
year; and the Volunteers were most 
anxious, through what had taken place 
in past years, to prove their efficiency in 
years tocome. That desire was owing 
to these camps. The sum of money 
proposed this year was only £34,000 for 
regimental camps for military instruc- 
tion ; but he hoped the noble Marquess 
would see his way to bringing in a Sup- 
plementary Vote, so that the whole of 
the men who had applied might be en- 
abled to go into camp, for that was of 
the utmost importance to the efficiency 
of the Volunteer Force; and he thought 
they ought to receive a little more en- 
couragement from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment than they ha‘ received during 
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the past 20 years. The commanding 
officers had worked hard to effect the 
present state of efficiency ; but for many 
years during the early existence of the 
Force they had received no encourage- 
ment whatever from the Government. 
They had used their best efforts to pro- 
duce efficiency; and these regimental 
camps had had a great deal to do with 
the present efficiency of the Force. 
There could be no doubt that discipline 
had been greatly promoted by these 
camps; and if only a small further sum of 
money was granted all the requirements 
of the Foree might be attained; and he 
could not too strongly urge the noble 
Marquess to enable all the men who de- 
sired to go into camp this year to do so. 
But there was another consideration he 
wished to urge, and that was that, if not 
this year, in future years there should be 
a larger capitation grant. All through 
the past years the officers had put their 
hands into their pockets to bring up the 
efficiency of the Force; but he thought 
the Government ought now to do what 
was necessary to maintain the existing 
state of efficiency. 

Mr. BRAND, in reply to the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. A. F. Egerton) 
with regard to the issue of Martini- 
Henry rifles to the Volunteers, said, the 
present reserve was 250,000 stand of 
arms, and it was not thought desirable 
to reduce that any further until there 
had been a fresh manufacture of rifles. 
But, under present circumstances, it 
was not desirable to manufacture too 
freely, because there was a question 
under consideration with regard to pro- 
viding the Army with a new rifle. That 
question had not yet been decided 
upon; but a Departmental Committee 
had madea Report, he believed, in favour 
of a new arm, and the matter would 
come before the Secretary of State for 
War in the course of a few days for his 
decision. With reference to the present 
issue of the Martini-Henry rifle to the 
Volunteers, 8,000 had been issued to 
them through the National Rifle Associa- 
tion upon loan from the Government. 
He had instructed the authorities to 
make inquiries in the different districts 
as to the number of rifles it would be 
necessary to issue to the Volunteers in 
order to bring them up to the 12 per 
cent point. With regard tothe Wimble- 
don competitions, he understood that the 


National Rifle Association had decided 
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that in future the competitions should 


not be carried on with the Snider rifle ; | 
and, therefore, it was desirable that the | 


Volunteers should be able to compete 
with the superior rifle. As soon as the 


Returns were received from the different , 
districts, the War Office would be pre- | 
pared to issue the number of rifles 


required to make up the 12 per cent; 
the Volunteers, of course, retaining their 
Sniders until there had been a full issue 
of the Martini-Henry. The Secretary of 


State for War would answer the ques- , 


tion as to an increased capitation grant. 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON asked if he 


was to undersand that the question of | 
making a further issue of a new rifle to | 
the Volunteers would be considered as | 


soon as the question had been decided 


between the Committee and the War | 


Office ? 


Mr. BRAND: Yes; it will be con- | 


sidered then. 


Viscount LEWISHAM said, he did) 
not propose to detain the Committee any | 
length of time; but with regard to the 


question of issuing the Martini-Henry, 
he wished to point out that it was now 


three years since Lord Morley, in dis- | 
tributing the prizes to a battalion of | 
Volunteers in the county which he re- | 


presented (West Kent), stated that the 


Martini-Henry would be issued to the | 
Volunteers at an early date ; but that had | 
The hon. Gentle- | 
man (Mr. Brand) had now stated that a | 


not yet been done. 


new rifle was to be distributed to the 
Army. 


Mr. BRAND said, he had only stated | 


that the question of a new rifle was now 
before the War Office, a Committee 
having reported upon it. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, that, in 
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talion drill two or three times a-day 
for five or six days. In that way they 
learned their work in camping with 
others; and everyone who understood the 
subject must admit that the lessons they 
thus received were of the utmost import- 
ance to them. He had recently had a 
conversation with a gentleman who for 
some years had been in command of one 
of the districts; and that officer had 
expressed the opinion that the great 
increase in efficiency which had recently 
been noticed in the Force was entirely 
owing to these camps of instruction. 
Speaking of one particular battalion, he 
said that before they went into camp 
they were practically useless ; but after 
their first year in camp, such was their 
| efficiency that he found he could do any- 
thing he pleased with them. He him- 
Self had had the honour of going into 
camp with Volunteers for something like 
| 14 years; and he could answer for it 
that the advantages they had derived 
had been enormous; and when it was 
considered how small an increase in the 
| Estimate was wanted to enable the 20 
| per cent extra to go into camp, he felt 
sure that the Government, when they 
thought the matter over, would agree 
that the expense ought to be borne by 
them, and not by the battalions them- 
selves. If that was not done, either the 
officers of the battalions must bear the 
expense of taking the extra 20 per cent 
into camp; or if, as was often the case, 
the officers were not men who could bear 
that expense, they would be reduced to 
the invidious and unpopular position 
of having to select the 20 per cent 
| who were not to go into camp. He 
| thought that was a very serious matter, 
| for this proposition meant either that 20 





that case, his only suggestion was that | per cent would not be taken into camp 
this new rifle should be issued to the | at all, or the expenses would have to be 
Volunteers as well as the Army as soon | borne by the funds of the battalions 
as possible. With regard to the pro-| which were already so heavily burdened. 
posal to reduce the camp allowance, | He hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
he was sure that would be received with would see their way to a small extra 
universal regret by everybody who was | grant which would enable the further 20 
interested in the Volunteer Force. It| per cent to go into camp. 

was not necessary now to point out the| Mr. BULWER said, he had been a 
advantages which the Volunteers who , Volunteer for 25 years, and he wished to 
went into camp received from the camp | say a few words on this subject. When 
instruction; but it was perfectly clear | his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Henry 
that in districts where the companies | Fletcher) asked a Question upon this 
of battalions were scattered, and were | matter a few nights ago, he understood 
at considerable distances apart, these | the answer to be that the original inten- 
camps were the only opportunity they | tention of the Government was that 
had of meeting and joining in bat- | each corps should be assisted to camp 
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out once in three years. He _ had 
looked at the Volunteer Regulations 
to refresh his memory, for when that 
answer was given he could not remem- 
ber that there was anything like an 
expressed intention in those Regu- 
lations to assist each corps to camp 
out only once in three years. He could 
not find that there was any such inten- 
tion expressed in the Regulations ; but, 
on the contrary, this camp allowance 
was held out as an inducement to 
Volunteers to go into camp and make 
- themselves efficient. What had been 
the result? The Government having 
held out that inducement, year after year 
increasing numbers of men had gone 
into camp; and now, after the system 
had produced most satisfactory results, 
they were told that 20 per cent of those 
who had applied to go could not have 
the allowance. What would be the con- 
sequence of that? Either 20 per cent of 
the men would not be allowed the oppor- 
tunity of making themselves efficient, and 
so lose the capitation grant, and the 
Force would be weakened to that extent ; 
or they could only remain efficient by 
the officers bearing the expense. He 
thought it was a crying shame that 
the Government should, for the sake of 
a paltry economy of this kind, impose 
upon the officers the expense of keeping 
up the efficiency of the Force. Everyone 
knew what our Army was. Gallant 
fellows they all were; but if it were not 
for the Militia and the Volunteers, we 
should not be able to resist invasion. 
Everybody knew that, though everybody 
did not like to admit it. As to the effects 
of these camps, he wished to supple- 
ment what had been said by the opinion 
of a higher authority than any of the 
hon. Gentlemen who had already spoken, 
and that was Lord Napier of Magdala. 
He (Mr. Bulwer) was intimately ac- 
quainted with the corps in question, and 
he was sorry that the noble Lord the 
Member for Winchester (Lord Baring), 
who held a command in the corps, was 
not at that moment present in the House. 
The corps to which he referred was the 
lst Hampshire Volunteers, one of the 
first battalions to go into camp. They 
had gone into camp for 20 years, and 
originally almost the entire expense was 
borne by the officers, and that was the 
only mode in which they had been able 
to make themselves efficient. Last year 
they went into camp 900 strong; and 
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Lord Napier of Magdala, happening to 
be residing in the neighbourhood, went 
out every day to watch their progress, 
and afterwards drew up a Memorandum, 
which he sent to the commanding officer, 
expressing the result of his observation 
of the men. From this Memorandum 
he would read a few sentences, with a 
view to impressing on the Committee the 
advantages which Volunteers derived 
from being in camp. These men were 
recruited from different districts in the 
county, and they only met occasionally 
for their company drills; while their 
only opportunity of learning their batta- 
lion drill and qualifying themselves to 
take their place in line with the Regular 
troops, or with any troops, was this 
annual week’s practice. This they did 
very thoroughly. And with regard to 
cooking, he might mention that whole 
earcases of sheep were delivered in caiup, 
and were cut up and distributed to the 
men just as would be done on actual ser- 
vice ; and everything was done according 
to strict regulations. Lord Napier, after 
having watched them for one week, 
published this voluntary compliment to 
them— 

‘*T had frequent opportunities of seeing the 
1st Hampshire Volunteers during their eight 
days’ encampment at Camberley. They were 
steady at drill; Battalion movements smartly 
done, not entirely without mistakes, but with 
fewer than could possibly have been expected ; 
the distances well preserved. The skirmishing 
was good, and I noticed the attention of the 
non-commissioned officers, and the willingness 
of the men to be taught. The camp was well 
pitched, and all its arrangements, camp kitchens, 
&c., very business-like and satisfactory. The 
conduct of the men in town was exemplary, and 
thoroughly won the goodwill of the inhabitants, 
who hope to see them again next year. The 
working of the Battalion showed that the com- 
pany officers and the men had attended to their 
drill during the year, and thus they were able 
to appear in combined movements as if they had 
been embodied for a long time, and made it very 
difficult to realize that they hed been together 
only a few days. On the whole, I consider the 
1st Hampshire Volunteers a most serviceable 
and intelligent body of men, very creditable to 
their battalion, and to their officers and non- 
commissioned officers. I congratulate Colonel 
Sir W. Humphery on having brought the corps 
to such a highly creditable condition.” 


That was entirely owing to their having 
been in camp every year for 20 years, 
the numbers going into camp having 
increased from 500 to 1,000. The Go- 
vernment proposed now that only 800 of 
those men should be assisted to go into 
camp; and as that was their only means 
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of making themselves efficient 200 must 
be returned as non-efficient, or the 
officers must provide the money which 
the Government declined to give. He 
sincerely trusted that if the Committee 
of the House recognized the value of the 
Volunteers they would not sanction this 
parsimony. With regard to the issue of 
the Martini-Henry, he was not so anxious 
to encourage the practice of ‘“ pot-hunt- 
ing’’ by the issue of this rifle for a 
fortnight. He thought it was of more 
importance to consider the general im- 
provement in shooting by the Volunteers 
than the shooting of a few men at Wim- 
bledon. He would rather have a few 
battalions shoot better than they now 
could, than have good shooting confined 
to a few particular men. He hoped the 
noble Marquess would have no hesitation 
in asking for a supplement to the Vote 
proposed, which was not sufficient to 
meet the wants of all the men who 
wished to go into camp this year, so that 
no Volunteers might be disappointed in 
receiving their allowance. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL, as almost 
the oldest Volunteer in the House, said, 
he would venture to say a few words on 
a question which was of such consider- 
able interest as this. As he read the 
Order of 1881 in the Regulations, it was 
that 2s. a-day, for a period not exceed- 
ing six days annually, be allowed to 
Volunteer corps for each man, under 
the circumstances described in paragraph 
999. That was the Regulation dis- 
tinctly laid down. Under those condi- 
tions camps of instruction had been 
formed which had been of very great 
use; and, speaking as one who had had 
the honour of entertaining one of these 
camps each year in his own place, he 
could bear testimony to the advantage 
these camps had been, not only in bring- 
ing up the efficiency of the men, but in 
promoting their health and discipline. 
Under these circumstances, a letter had 
been issued, dated March 81, 1884, 
which, he thought, was unworthy of a 
Government which had any desire to 
promote the Military Service of the 
country. The reason given for reducing 
the allowance by 20 per cent was that 
the numbers of men applying to go into 
camp throughout the country being in 
excess of the amount provided for in 
the annual Estimate, it had become 
necessary to limit the amount sanctioned 
for each corps. So that simply because 
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it was not thought fit to put a few hun- 
dred pounds on to this Vote—an amount 
which would never have been grudged 
by the House or by the country—it was 
deemed necessary to limit the amount 
granted. He would apply that to the 
one camp with which he was acquainted. 
The number of men who went into that 
camp was 1,150. Of those, there were 
200 men for three days at 6s. per man, 
which would come to £60; 100 men for 
five days at 10s. each—total, £50; 850 
at 12s. each—total, £510; making alto- 
gether £620 for these 1,150 men. What 
did the Government propose to do? To 
grant only £496 of that £620, and to 
put the officers or men to the expense of 
£124 to enable all the men to go into 
camp. 

CoLtoneL WALROND said, he was 
glad the Government had taken this 
Vote thus early in the Session, instead 
of deferring it, as they did last year, to 
a later period. It was a very important 
Vote, more especially on account of the 
Memorandum which his hon. Friend had 
quoted. The question of camps of in- 
struction was a very serious one to the 
Volunteer Force generally; but as it 
had been discussed so fully already, he 
would not say much upon it. But he 
wished to say that many battalions of 
Provincial Volunteers now looked en- 
tirely to these camps for their efficiency. 
They could not atlord to have battalion 
drills in their own districts; and if they 
could not have this annual week in 
camp they would suffer serious loss. 
Therefore, he hoped the noble Marquess 
would see his way to making an in- 
creased grant. He was quite sure that 
the noble Marquess and his hon. Friends 
were ready to do this; but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer turned a deaf 
ear to them. All the military authori- 
ties in the House and at the War Office 
were, he was sure, willing that the 
Volunteers should receive their fair 
measure of money. He was much dis- 
appointed by the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Brand) with regard to 
the Martini-Henry rifles; because he 
knew that the Council of the National 
Rifle Association understood that, in 
addition to the Martini-Henry rifles 
they now had, they were to receive 
12,000. [Mr. Brann dissented.] The 
hon. Member shook his head; but that 
was what was understood by the Coun- 
cil; and, as a member of that Council, he 
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thought it his duty to mention that now. 
He had also hoped that there would 
be an additional number of rifles issued 
to the whole Force in the course of the 
year; and he thought it would be a dis- 
astrous policy to issue Martini-Henry 
rifles to the Volunteer Force on a per- 
centage system, as proposed. He could 
imagine nothing so likely to promote 
the practice of ‘pot - hunting” as 
to issue a certain number of Martini- 
Henry’s to the good shots; because 
there were men now armed with that rifle 
who had given up the Snider entirely, and 
only shot with the Martini-Henry. If 
there was only a percentage of Martini- 
Henry’s issued, the men who had them 
would give up the Snider, and that would 
seriously interfere with class shooting. 
It was desirable that general shooting 
should be encouraged, rather than that 
attention should be directed to getting 
a certain number of good shots. There 
was an impression that the Volunteers 
could shoot better than the men in the 
Army; but although, no doubt, it was 

ssible to pick out a certain number of 

olunteers who would make good prac- 
tice, his opinion was that, in general, 
the Volunteers were in this respect in- 
ferior to the Regular troops. He trusted 
that the question of rifles would re- 
ceive the earnest attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He had referred 
to that subject two or three weeks ago, 
and the reply was that 250,000 Martini- 
Henry rifles were in store. He could 
see no reason why those weapons should 
not be as safe in the armouries of Volun- 
teer Corps as they were in the Tower of 
London; at any rate, he was certain 
they could be returned into store within 
a week if necessary; that they would 
be rather improved by a little practice 
being made with them; and that their 
issue would tend to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Volunteer Force. It was 
somewhat late (1 a.m.) to call attention 
to one or two points that he desired to 
refer to; but the present was the only 
opportunity that would present itself of 
discussing Volunteer questions during 
the Session. One point was as to whe- 
ther it was desirable that there should 
be an increased capitation grant, because 
the present grant was, in the opinion of 
many persons, insufficient, and it was 
considered that an additional sum should 
be given. His own view was that, if 
any further grant were made, it should 
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be done by means of re- ment of 
the class firing; and he thought that if 
a scheme were drawn up to encourage 
the men to shoot, and thereby obtain an 
increased grant for efficiency with the 
rifle, it would do some good to the regi- 
ment. Then he wished to draw atten- 
tion for one moment to the examination 
which Volunteer officers had to go 
through. He complained that the officers 
had to pay all their expenses in going 
to the place of examination, and that, 
when that examination was passed, they 
received as a grant 10s. for the benefit of 
their regiments. He thought that when 
an officer had passed his examination, 
the grant might be increased from 10s. 
to 50s., or even more; and that would, 
no doubt, induce a larger number of 
officers to present themselves and do 
their best. So much had been said 
about the advantage of those examina- 
tions that he would not further refer to 
them. He thought it a subject for much 
congratulation that the Volunteer Force 
had increased in efficiency ; and he was 
sure the Committee would be satisfied 
with the statement of the noble Mar- 
quess that during last year 1,390 Volun- 
teers had enlisted in the Regular Army. 
It had always been his opinion that the 
Volunteer Force was a valuable addition 
to the Regular Army, not only in time of 
peace, but in time of war; and he was 
convinced that there was sufficient spirit 
amongst them to induce them to join the 
Army in the hour of need. He hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would be able 
to carry out the views he had recom- 
mended. 

Cotoner STANLEY said, he was 
anxious, after what had been said by 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen in different 
parts of the House, to ask the noble 
Marquess to consider, in the most favour- 
able light that circumstances would 
allow, the applications made by Volun- 
teers to camp out. He trusted the noble 
Marquess would not be compelled to 
baulk the desire of the Volunteers to 
go into camp. Recalling the Regula- 
tions, he believed there had always been 
some reservation as to the grant to be 
given. Paragraph 913 distinctly stated 
that the general expense would be 
covered by 2s. a-day; but there did not 
appear to be any limitation of the num- 
bers. There were, of course, difficulties 
in the way—that was to say, the noble 
Marquess could not go to the country 
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for an additional t; he must wait 
until the exigencies of the Service 
pressed it upon him. But he could not 
help thinking that if the noble Marquess 
could see his way to allow a large pro- 
portion of the Volunteers applying to 
go into camp, it would go far to remove 
the feeling of discouragement which he 
understood was rather widely spread in 
consequence of the Regulation. With re- 
gard to the issue of Martini-Henry 
rifles, it appeared to him that a mistake 
had been made in issuing them by 
percentage, which would tend to 
mix up the arms of the regiment, 
and to complicate the arrangements 
for making and storing them; it would 
introduce two kinds of arms and am- 
munition, where it was never desirable 
or convenient to have more than one; 
and it would have a tendency to encou- 
rage the doctrine that the rifles in ques- 
tion were issued to assist a few men to 
shoot exceedingly well, rather than to 
bring up the whole regiment to a better 
average of shooting. It might be well 
if the rate of distribution were increased ; 
and he thought the noble Marquess 
would be justified in keeping a lower re- 
serve than, perhaps, would at other times 
be desirable. As had been pointed out, 
the arms would not be lost to the Army, 
and they would be always available in 
case of emergency. On the whole, he 
should be glad to see the abandonment 
of the percentage principle, which had 
been generally unacceptable, and was 
believed to be undesirable in itself. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he hoped his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Stanley) would not think he was going 
too far in saying that they ought not 
to be satisfied with less than the proper 
allowance for every Volunteer on going 
into camp. In Lancashire, which .was 
at the head of all the counties in respect 
to the Volunteer Service, both in num- 
bers and efficiency, it had become more 
and more the custom every year to go 
into camp; and he thought that the 
inclination to adopt what was really the 
best system of training ought to be en- 
couraged in every possible way. But the 
diminution of the allowance must have 
a discouraging effect. He knew already 
of one very efficient Lancashire corps 
which had decided not to go into camp 
upon the reduced allowance offered this 
year. The officers did not feel them- 
selves justified in putting their hands 
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into their pockets to make up the dif- 
ference between the grant and the amount 
actually required. His own experience 
was that the great benefit to be derived 
from camping out depended upon its 
continuity. Those Volunteers who had 
been into camp one year were in a much 
better condition to profit by their next 
year’s duties, and so on with respect to 
other years. The corps to which he be- 
longed had gone regularly into camp for 
several years ; and, as an instance of the 
progress made from year to year, he 
might mention that three years ago the 
men undertook to do their own cooking. 
The first year they had the assistance 
of eight skilled cooks from one of the 
Regular regiments ; the next year they 
only required four; and the following 
year only one. Now, cooking was essen- 
tial to enable a regiment to march, and 
that was just the kind of instruction that 
was derived from going into camp; and 
he hoped the Government would not act 
so as to discourage this very hopeful 
means of bringing the Volunteer Ser- 
vice into a condition of efficiency. There 
was much in the Report issued this 
year which must be gratifying to those 
interested in the Volunteer Force. The 
efficiency of the Force had greatly 
increased; and yet they were sensible 
of the fact that much remained to be 
done to enable it, in case of need, to 
take the field. He thought the Go- 
vernment would not go too far if, in 
addition to the Martini - Henry rifles, 
they were to provide accoutrements of 
the most approved pattern, and also 
valises. As it was, Volunteers were 
obliged to march into camp with the old 
knapsack, which was the only means 
they had of making up their kits; and 
it would be obvious that no regiment 
could take the field with an equipment 
of that kind. Therefore, he hoped the 
authorities would take into consideration 
the question of supplying accoutrements 
and valises to those Volunteers who de- 
sired to make themselves efficient. Some 
distinguished military men thought the 
Government ought to provide the Force 
with great coats, and that also he com- 
mended to the attention of the noble 
Marquess. At that hour he would not 
go into any other matters connected with 
the Force, though there were several 
which he had wished to notice; and he 
would, therefore, conclude by saying 
that he did not think he could too 
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strongly express the hope that Her|men all round who were desirous of 
Majesty’s Government would yield to| camping out. But, as he had said, the 
the desire, on the part of most Volun- | question must be considered before next 
teers, that a sufficient grant should be| year. If he could see his way to do so, 
made to enable those who desired it to | he should be very glad to meet the sug- 
go into camp. gestion of the right hon. and gallant 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON | Gentleman opposite (Colonel Stanley), 
said, the discussion which had taken | to reconsider the matter at once; but 
place showed that a strong feeling existed | considering the heavy expenses with 
amongst hon. Gentlemen who took an | which the Military Estimates were bur- 
interest in the Volunteer Force with re- | dened this year, it was much more likely 
ference to camping out. He did not} there would be a deficiency than a 
think that subject had been prominently | saving, and he could not, therefore, make 
before him until a Question was asked | any further proyision by way of Supple- 
upon it a few days ago; and until that | mentary Estimate this year. It was 
evening he was not aware that so strong | necessary that some control should be 
a feeling existed in connection.with it. | exercised over this and other expendi- 
It was quite clear that before next year | ture on account of the Volunteer Force ; 
the subject must, at all events, be | although he was free to admit that up 
thoroughly considered ; either some in- | to the present time the Force had been 
crease in the provision must be made, or | an economical one, and he believed that 
else some method of selection less ob-| its high popularity was largely due to 
jectionable than the present method of | that fact. He was somewhat sorry to 
dealing with the grants must be adopted. | hear that the exertions of the autho- 
He did not, however, think that amongst | rities to maintain that economy had 
the Volunteers of North-West Lancashire | been met with a request for an increased 
any idea of breach of faith was asso-| expenditure. The hon. and gallant 
ciated with the Circular which had been | Gentleman opposite (Colonel Walrond) 
issued. was probably correct when he said 
Coronet STANLEY : [hope the noble | that the House would cheerfully vote 
Marquess will not think I said there was | the sum required for an increased capi- 
any breach of faith. I said it was wise | tation grant. No doubt it would, and 
to avoid the appearance of it. also a great many other items; but 
THe Marquess or HARTINGTON | when hon. Members, on whichever side 
said, he thought the Regulation must be | of the House they sat, came to consider 
held to be governed by the first para- | the expenditure of the Government from 
graph relating to regimental camps, | a broader point of view, he did not see 
which said that a portion of the Volun- | that there was any such unanimous ac- 
teer Force would in each year be assisted | quiescence in the general increase of 
to form camps for Volunteer exercise, | military expenditure; on the contrary, 
and then went on to describe the Regu- | accusations of extravagance in military 
lations as to Volunteers who wished to | matters had proceeded with tolerable 
form camps. There was nothing what-| impartiality from both sides of the 
ever about a greater force being assisted | House. Under those circumstances— 
to camp out every year. He had already | considering that it was desirable that 
stated that they should be allowed to | strict economy should be exercised with 
camp out every third year. As he had | regard to the Force; considering, also, 
stated the other day, the permission to | that only a limited portion of the Force 
receive this assistance was not at first | could encamp every year, and that the 
very much taken advantage of; appa- | proposal would involve a sudden and un- 
rently but a small number of corps | expected increase of charge, it was impos- 
desired to camp out at all, and those who | sible to hold out any hope that an altera- 
did received the allowance year after | tion could be made before next year. 
year. The number, however, had con- | Mr. ALAN EGERTON said, that no- 
tinued rapidly to increase, and it was | thing appeared to have been done for 
thought to be desirable and more agree- | the purpose of restoring to the Volun- 
able to the position of the Volunteers | teers Wormwood Scrubbs as a shootin 
themselves that, instead of making a ground. It was very important that al 
selection of corps, a reduction of 20 per | Volunteers should become efficient in 
cent should be made on the number of ' shooting in order to earn the capitation 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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grant. At the same time, it was impos- 
sible for the working classes, who formed 
the great bulk of the London Volunteer 
regiments, to spend the time and money 
necessary for their going down to Ealing. 
The present arrangement meant that 
Volunteers must sacrifice half-a-day’s 
wages in order to make themselves effi- 
cient ; and he therefore trusted the hon. 
Gentleman the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance (Mr. Brand) would be able to 
give some assurance that Wormwood 
Scrubbs should be used for the purpose 
of Volunteer practice. 

Mr. BULWER said, he hoped that 
the allowances would be made this year 
to the men who actually went into camp. 
A promise to that effect would enable 
commanding officers to make the neces- 
sary arrangements as soon as the num- 
ber of men was known. The expense 
would not be very great, and the conces- 
sion need not be drawn into a precedent ; 
at the same time, early notice could 
be given next year which would allow 
commanding officers to make arrange- 
ments for a certain number of men to 
go into camp on the Regulation allow- 
ance. 

Srr HENRY FLETCHER remarked, 
that the establishment of the Volunteer 
Force in 1883-4 was 193,734, and that 
for the year 1884-5 it numbered 194,220 
—a very considerable increase, which 
showed that the Volunteers were desirous 
of making themselves efficient, which, of 
his own knowledge, they were perfectly 
able to accomplish. He hoped the noble 
Marquess would see his way this year to 
give the Volunteers the benefit of any 
alteration that could be made in the 
Regulations with regard to camping out ; 
and he was sure they would be perfectly 
willing to submit to such further Regu- 
lations as the noble Marquess might 
bring forward. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would give the best consideration 
he could; but it was impossible for him 
to do what was asked of him—namely, 
to bring in a Supplementary Estimate. 
It was occasionally necessary, at the 
commencement of a year, to bring in 
Supplementary Estimates ; but such Es- 
timates were for unforeseen expenses. 
He could not see his way to bring in a 
Supplementary Estimate to cover the 
expense of Volunteers going into camp. 


Vote agreed to, 


{May 5, 1884} 
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Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Motien made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee sit again upon 
Wednesday.” 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, that when the Vote for the Men 
was taken the Committee were promised 
faithfully that to-night, or the night the 
Estimates were brought forward again, 
hon. Members should have an ample op- 
portunity of discussing the Vote; that 
was distinctly stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when the Vote was agreed to. They 
had not had the opportunity that was 
promised them ; and therefore he begged 
to ask that Supply should be put down 
again upon a day that the Committee 
would have an opportunity of discussin, 
the question of the present condition o: 
the Army. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR reminded 
the right hon. Gentleman on the Go- 
vernment Bench that the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War agreed in 
reference to one Vote—a Vote which had 
just been taken in Committee—that it 
should not be reported as early as the 
other Votes, but should be allowed to 
stand over until the War Office had 
made up their minds with regard to 


certain suggestions, emanating from: 


Irish Members, as to the payment of 
chaplains for certain Militia regiments in 
Ireland. What he (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) wanted to ascertain was, whether it 
was distinctly understood that at the 
next Report of Supply the Vote for 
Divine Service would not be included ? 
Sir ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
Report of the whole of the Votes must be 
put down pro formd; but he would ar- 
range with the noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for War, who had given 
such an undertaking as the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) mentioned, that the Vote 
for Divine Service should be postponed. 
In reply to the remarks of the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), he had to say that 
the first Vote had been already reported ; 
but there would be ample opportunity for 
discussing the question of the present 
condition of the Army upon the Reserve 
Vote, and that Vote could not long be 
postponed. He hoped that the introduc- 
tion of that Vote would be considered by 
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the hon. and gallant Baronet a fitting 
and convenient opportunity on which to 
bring on his Motion. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER pointed 
out to his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
(Sir Arthur Hayter) that the Committee 
understood from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that they should have an op- 
portunity of discussing the whole Army 
question on Vote 8, and on some day 
between Easter and Whitsuntide. He 
— that another day would be given 
before Whitsuntide for the consideration 
of the Army Estimates. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the Government promised that a day 
should be given for the Army Estimates, 
and another day for the Navy Estimates, 
before Whitsuntide. It was quite im- 
—_— to give a second day for the 

y Estimates before Whitsuntide. 


Motion agreed to. 


HYDE PARK CORNER IMPROVEMENTS 
BILL.—[Brut 136.] 


(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE moved that 
the Order be discharged. He proposed 
to take this course so that the Bill 
might be introduced in the other House. 
He had failed to induce hon. Gentlemen, 
who opposed the Bill, to remove their 
blocks; and as it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the Bill should pass on an 
early day, in order that it might be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, he begged 
to move that the Order be discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Order for the Second Reading 
be discharged.” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
if the Bill could be introduced in the 
House of Lords, inasmuch as it was a 
Money Bill? 

Mr. WARTON begged to move that 
the Order be not discharged. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order. He desired to ask whether the 
Bill could be introduced in the House 
of Lords without infringing the Privi- 
leges of the Commons ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is competent 
for the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 


Sir Arthur Hayter 
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Lefevre) to move that the Order be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR pointed 
out that the right hon. Gentleman had 
explained that his object in moving that 
the Order be discharged was that the 
Bill might be introduced in the other 
House. Could such a reason be of any 
weight at all unless they knew that the 
Bill could be introduced in the House of 
Lords ? 

Mx. HICKS said, that, after the re- 
marks which had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works, it might, perhaps, be well 
that the House should understand the 
reason why objection had been taken to 
proceeding with the Bill after half-past 
12 o’clock at night. [Laughter.] He 
repeated, that, after the remarks which 
had fallen from the First Commissioner 
of Works, it was desirable the House 
should be acquainted with the objections 
which had been taken to passing the 
Bill in the early hours of the morning 
without any discussion; and he was not 
going to be debarred from narrating the 
facts by any interruption from Gentle- 
men on the Front Treasury Bench. Hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
talked both in and out of the House 
about Obstruction; but he hoped the 
country would understand that the Ob- 
struction came from those Gentlemen 
themselves, by interrupting indepen- 
dent Members of the House. Now, 
the objection to the Bill was that 
Her Majesty’s Government asked the 
House—— 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked whe- 
ther it was competent for the hon. Gen- 
tleman to discuss the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not competent 
for the hon. Gentleman to discuss the 
merits of the Bill, or the clauses of the 
Bill. He can only refer to the Question 
now before the House, which is that the 
Order be discharged. 

Mr. HICKS said, it would be in the 
recollection of the Speaker that the 
First Commissioner of Works used 
words implying censure upon those who 
had objected to the Bill being passed 
without discussion; and if he (Mr. 
Hicks) was in Order —— 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: 
implied any censure. 

Mr. HICKS: Mr. Speaker, I am en- 
tirely in your hands, 


Improvements Bill. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is that 
the Order be discharged. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


Local Government 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS BILL. 
(Sir John Hay, Mr. James A. Campbell.) 
[Bit 131.] sECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir JOHN HAY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said he 
had no desire to detain the House at that 
hour (1°50) of the morning by making 
any statement in regard to the merits of 
the Bill. In the printing of the Bill a 
certain number of errors had been made, 
especially in regard to figures, and it was 
well the necessary Amendments should 
be printed on the Paper. This could not 
be done until the second reading had 
been agreed to. He hoped hon. Gentle- 
men would allow the second reading to 
be taken now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Hay.) 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not 
think the House ought to allow a Bill 
of this kind to pass the second reading ; 
and, therefore, he begged to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. The objections to the Bill 
were manifest. It would accentuate the 
difference between boroughs and coun- 
ties to a degree that had never previously 
been suggested by any responsible poli- 
tician, and to an extent that was absurd ; 
and the House, he was sure, would not 
read a second time a Bill carrying out 
that principle in such a way. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”’—( Mr. Buchanan.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


{May 6, 1884} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 6th May, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Biuis—First Reading— 
Fisheries (Ireland) * (77). 

Second Reading—Public Health (Confirmation of 
Byelaws) * (76); Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order (The Labourers Act) 
(Carrick-on-Suir) (54); Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Naas, &c.) * 


(55). 

Third Reading—Marriages Legalisation (Wood 
Green Congregational Church)* (66), and 
passed. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL v. CHARLES 
BRADLAUGH, M.P.—ACTION AT BAR. 
PETITION. 

Petition of Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., praying 
that an Officer of the House may attend at the 
hearing of a cause commenced by the Attorney 
General, on behalf of Her Majesty, against the 
Petitioner, and produce the Journal of the 
House for the year 1882 (presented on Thursday 
last): Ordered as prayed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (THE LABOURERS 
ACT) (CARRICK-ON-SUIR) BILL. 

(The Lord President.) 
(No. 54.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tuer Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
this was one of the first Bills that had 
been brought forward for the confirma- 
tion of Provisional Orders that had been 
made under the Act which was very pro- 
perly intended to provide labourers’ cot- 
tages in Ireland. That Act was passed 
rather hurriedly ; two or three defects in 
it were pointed out at the time the mea- 
sure was passing through Parliament; 
and it was even observed that, in the 
form in which it stood, it was totally 
unworkable. If it had not been totally 
unworkable, it had, at all events, caused 
a great deal of confusion, and might be 
the cause of a great deal more. The 
authorities who were intrusted with the 
administration of the Act were the Sani- 
tary Authority —that was, the Board 
of Guardians — who had now consti- 
tuted themselves, to a large extent, 
political debating societies; and, while 
not always keeping in view the advan- 
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tages of those for whose benefit the Act 
was passed, disregarded the rights of 
anyone who was not in favour with 
them. In short, they mixed up politics 
with the matter. At the same time, the 
Sanitary Boards had large powers to 
choose sites and take possession of them 
under certain formalities. The Lord 
President had asked them to carefully 
watch the working of the Act; and he 
thought it right to urge on him that 
one Amendment, at least, should be in- 
troduced to provide that sites taken by 
compulsion should, at all events, have 
a frontage to some public road. At pre- 
sent, the sites which were selected were 
often a very considerable distance from 
any public road, and even in the centre 
of a man’s farm, which certainly was 
not intended by the Act. It was very 
desirable indeed that the choice of sites 
should be carried out under some more 
responsible authority, so as to cause as 
little inconvenience as possible. The 
working of the Act, he believed, had 
caused great expense, and was the cause 
of great dissatisfaction to those with 
whose rights it interfered; and he 
thought that, at all events, in the respect 
he referred to, it ought to be worked so 
as to trouble those concerned as little as 
possible. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he en- 
tirely endorsed all the allegations that 
had been made by his noble Friend in 
regard to the working of the Act. In 
Ireland a man had always a great objec- 
tion to building labourers’ cottages on 
his own land; but that objection did 
not apply to the building of cottages on 
the lands of his neighbours, and the 
only protection they had was the Boards 
of Guardians, which, as they had heard, 
had taken up a political stand. The 
result of this was that the Act had done 
far more mischief than it had conferred 
benefits. He hoped, however, that in 
future the authorities would take care 
that the benefits which it was intended 
that the Act should confer upon the 
labourers should not be neutralized by 
the action of the Boards of Guardians. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councrt) said, that he did 
not like to express any opinion of his 
own at this moment on the working of 
the Act, which had, no doubt, been 
attended with very considerable diffi- 
culty; but he would take care to bring 
to the attention of the Irish Government, 


Lhe Earl of Longford 
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and especially of the Chief Secretary, 
the points raised by the noble Lords. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


PARLIAMENT — REPRESENTATION OF 
IRELAND.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv WAVENEY had given Notice 
of his intention to move a Resolution— 

“That all boroughs of not more than 1,000 
registered voters at the time of passing any Bill 
for redistribution of seats in Parliament in Ire- 
land shall be incorporated into the representation 
of the counties wherein they are situate by the 
addition of so many members to the county 
representation as these boroughs shall have 
aforetime returned to Parliament, to be elected 
then and thenceforward on the county fran- 
chise ;’’ 
but before his Lordship rose, 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
man of CommiTTeEs) said, that he ob- 
jected to the noble Lord proceeding with 
this Motion. On a former evening he 
had pointed out objections to the Reso- 
lution as being against the Standing 
Orders of the House. He asked their 
Lordships whether they were in a posi- 
tion to agree to such a Resolution as the 
one upon the Paper, which had reference 
to a redistribution of seats, and which 
particularly atlected the other House of 
Parliament. There was another objec- 
tion to the Resolution. He noticed that 
last night, or rather that morning at 
2 o’clock, there was a Bill for the redis- 
tribution of seats before the other 
House, which was counted out upon it. 
Therefore, there was a Bill before the 
other House on the subject of this Reso- 
lution. He thought that if the noble 
Lord would consider the matter, he 
would hardly propose such a Resolution 
as that which now stood upon their 
Lordships’ Paper in his name. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that when 
the Notice was laid upon the Table he 
was not aware that there was a Bill be- 
fore the other House on the subject ; but 
now the attention of their Lordships had 
been called to that fact he had to say 
that it would be clearly out of Order to 
proceed with the Motion. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, that the noble 
Earl at the Table (the Earl of Redes- 
dale) had stated that his Resolution had 
reference to a redistribution of seats; 
but he would point out that there was a 
great distinction between a Redistribu- 
tion Bill and what would be the result 
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of his Resolution if it were agreed to in 
a Bill. He would, therefore, proceed 
to bring on his Resolution. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommirrerEs) rose to Order, and 
said the noble Lord stated that his Re- 
solution had nothing to do with the re- 
distribution of seats; but those were the 
very words of the Resolution, and the fact 
that this Resolution unquestionably dealt 
with a subject regarding which there 
was a Bill before the other House made 
it out of Order to bring on the Resolu- 
tion in that House. 

Lorpv WAVENEY pointed out that 
his Resolution had reference not to re- 
distribution of seats, but to the incorpo- 
ration of the seats existing in boroughs 
with those in the counties—it was a 
question of allocation, and not one of 
any particular redistribution. And un- 
less any noble Lord had other objections 
to make he would proceed with his Re- 
solution. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY rose 
to Order. He felt as strongly on this 
subject as the noble Earl the Leader of 
the House and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees that the Resolution was out of 
Order and should not be proceeded with, 
and they were not so powerless as to 
allow the noble Lord to proceed in spite 
of the objections offered against his 
doing so; he would, therefore, move that 
the noble Lord be not now heard. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Lord Waveney be 
not now heard.’’—( The Marquess of Salis- 
bury.) 


On Question ? agreed to. 


Lorp WAVENEY thereupon gave 
Notice that on an early day he would 
eall attention to the numerical propor- 
tion of the boroughs of Ireland. 


EGYPT—THE PROPOSED CON- 
FERENCE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I rise to inquire in what position 
the negotiations with regard to the pro- 
posed Vonference on the financial affairs 
of Egypt now stand; and to move for a 
copy of the invitation to the Conference 
addressed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the various Powers, and I should have 
liked to have added to the Motion the 
words, ‘‘ And the answers received from 
the different Powers.” I have observed, 
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from the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion, that an answer was made in “ an- 
other place” to my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bourke) that it was wholly incon- 
sistent with the practice of Parliament 
to lay these answers on the Table before 
they had been received. If that be so, 
and if that be the practice of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I have nothing to 
say. At the same time, I think it right 
to call attention to one rather singular 
incident in these transactions, because I 
notice that on the Ist of May, when a 
Question on this subject was put to the 
Prime Minister, he was reported to have 
said that the proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government to hold a Conference had 
been accepted by the Powers; whereas 
on May 2nd, when he was asked whe- 
ther he would produce these answers, he 
said—‘ We are not accustomed to pro- 
duce the answers of Foreign Powers be- 
fore they are received.’’ There is a cer- 
tain difference between these statements, 
and I do not know how to reconcile 
them. I am at a loss to understand 
whether it is that the Government object 
to produce these auswers at all, or whe- 
ther they object to produce them before 
they are received. If they have been 
received, as, according to the statement 
of the Prime Minister, they seem to have 
been, I trust there will be no objection 
to produce them ; if they have not been 
received, I must leave the noble Earl to 
explain how the Prime Minister was 
able to state on the 2nd of May that the 
proposals had been accepted. The noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has on several occasions lately 
taken me to task for various things I 
have said, or have been supposed to 
have said. A few days ago he described 
me as a severe critic of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the remarks I made 
seem to have pressed rather hard. Last 
night, again, in answer to a very simple 
Question which I ventured to put, and 
which had no reference to Her Majesty’s 
Government, he said that I claimed a mo- 
nopoly of knowledge on a particular sub- 
ject. I have no doubt it was incon- 
venient to Her Majesty’s Government to 
be asked Questions as to the progress of 
this Conference. Of them it would be 
much more true to say that they had 
claimed a monopoly of knowledge to 
themselves, our knowledge having been 
extracted from the Papers to which I 
refer, But, at the same time, the remedy, 
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is in their own hands. If they would 
deal a little more frankly with us, and 
take Parliament a little more into their 
confidence in matters of this kind, Ques- 
tions such as I am about to put would 
be less frequent, and the speeches con- 
cerning them would be more brief. I 
think, in the circumstances, we should 
fail in our duty if we hesitated to put 
Questions which the supreme urgency of 
the case seem to me to warrant. There 
are two questions which are at this mo- 
ment directly before the public mind— 
one is the position of General Gordon, 
and the other is of this financial Confer- 
ence. I do not wish to say a word with 
regard to General Gordon —that is a 
separate question. What I desire to 
call attention to is the position and pro- 
gress of business with regard to this 
financial Conference. It is a most im- 
rtant question, and one which goes 
ar beyond the hour, and it is most im- 
portant that Parliament should have a 
clear understanding as to the bases of 
the Conference. In the morning papers 
yesterday there appeared a Memoran- 
dum which purported to be the invita- 
tion sent by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the Powers. The text of the invita- 
tion was not given ; but I think it is not 
too much to ask the Government to give 
Parliament, not only the Memorandum, 
but the text of the invitation in an au- 
thoritative form. And here I cannot but 
say that we owe a very great debt to the 
public Press, in that, but for them, we 
should have been absolutely in the dark 
as to the condition in which affairs were. 
I am not going to discuss the figures or 
statements in that Memorandum. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to say—if I 
meets it rightly—that the Memoran- 
um set forth that the present deficits, 
accumulated during the last three years, 
amount to the enormous sum of 
£8,000,000 sterling, and that there is 
a deficit during the current year of 
£500,000 more. These figures come to 
something not far short of bankruptcy ; 
and it is on that ground, as I understand 
it, that the Conference is to meet. Upon 
the very threshold, so to speak, of that 
Conference, I must take the opportunity 
of saying that I feel the greatest doubt 
as to the expediency of calling the 
Conference together at all. It is meant, 
so far as we can understand it, to 
effect a change in the Law of Liqui- 
dation; but that law was not passed 
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through the agency of any International 
Conference, but by an International 
Commission, and in the ordinary course 
of diplomatic communications. In re- 
gard to this the old legal maxim holds 
that the same power which ties the knot 
may also undo the knot. But there is 
a, perhaps, more serious objection than 
that to which I have referred. It is im- 
possible not to question in one’s own 
mind what the prospects of success 
are in summoning such a Conference. 
I cannot see how it is possible that the 
Powers there assembled will agree to a 
proposal without obtaining from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government a security which I do 
not think it isin their power to give. What 
I mean is, supposing that Her Majesty’s 
Government make a request for some 
concession on the ground of these enor- 
mous deficits—which, as I have said, 
amount almost to a state of bankruptcy 
—must not the answer be, what security 
is there that next year, or the following 
year, there will not be a recurrence of 
these deficits? What security can the 
Government give, what answer can they 
pe make to such an objection? 

he only possible security would be a 
re-establishment of order, on which a 
general confidence would follow; but 
that security does not exist at the pre- 
sent time. That confidence has broken 
down and gone to pieces under the ad- 
ministration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Egypt, and it is impossible not 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government how 
that security is to be provided. Then, 
further, how can any reasonable person 
suppose it possible that you could limit 
the debate in this proposed Conference 
to mere questions of finance? Finance 
means one of two things—retrenchment 
or taxation; and then comes the ques- 
tion—Retrenchment in what, or taxation 
of what? Retrenchment in what par- 
ticular Department ? Taxation on what 
particular class? Finance, in this in- 
stance, means opening up the whole 
administration of the Government of 
Egypt; and I am, therefore, totally at 
a loss to know how you can bring the 
Representatives of the various Powers 
to discuss the finance of the country 
without trespassing upon the question 
of general policy. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have already, by implication, 
admitted that nothing would be more 
dangerous, or more compromising to the 
interests of England in Egypt, than to 
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discuss the whole question of policy and 
administration in an International Con- 
ference, and that, in fact, it might 
amount to opening a door which you 
can scarcely hope to close again. This 
very Memorandum to which I have re- 
ferred, and which, I presume, I may 
quote, is an illustration of what I mean, 
because in one part of it it is stated that, 
although there has been an enormous 
deficit, the Khedive has spent £500,000 
sterling for the recovery of the Soudan. 
This last point brings in the question of 
policy, in that the burden is shifted most 
unwisely—and, as I think, injudiciously 
—from the shoulders of Her Majesty’s 
Government to those of the Khedive. 
As to the recovery of the Soudan, I will 
say nothing beyond expressing the opi- 
nion that a single word from Downing 
Street would have stopped the march of 
Colonel Hicks and all the subsequent 
disasters that followed it. It is said 
that the Government have secured the 
assent of all the Powers to the Con- 
ference, and I sincerely hope it is so, for 
nothing would give me greater satisfac- 
tion than to have that knowledge ; but I 
must own that there are very few signs of 
that happy concurrence and concord. As 
far as the Foreign Press is concerned, I 
must say that it is almost entirely op- 
posed to any proposal for Foreign Powers 
to take part in this Conference. Cer- 
tainly the news that we have seen this 
morning that Russia has taken advan- 
tage of this occasion to annex Sarakhs, 
which has been hinted at before, does 
not improve the situation; and if the 
report be true it only shows the value of 
the sympathy and co-operation of Rus- 
sia. We are now, in fact, reaping, in a 
great measure, the results of a very im- 
pulsive Prime Minister. We are reap- 
ing those results in the hostility—the 
patent, manifest hostility of the Porte, 
and possibly the coldness of Germany. 
There is a great deal more that might 
be said on this subject. I have simply 
stated, from my point of view, the very 
obvious reasons which have induced me 
to doubt greatly the political wisdom or 
the public expediency of the Conference 
at the present time. But if that Con- 
ference is to be held, it is very import- 
ant to know what the terms and basis of 
it are. I see numberless difficulties, and 
what is much worse, a great many dan- 
gers ahead. There may be opinions and 
engagements to which we may be com- 
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mitted, and which will be dangerous 
hereafter. Again, I say that, under 
these circumstances, what we desire is to 
have light thrown upon this question. 
We have been too long in the dark, and 
it is very desirable that the Government 
should give us some general knowledge 
of the state of the case. I think it is 
extremely likely that the noble Earl 
opposite will tell me that I am prema- 
ture in asking for this information, and 
that I am embarrassing the Government 
in asking for it. Well, I am really 
afraid there is no alternative. Accord- 
ing to him, either I am too early or too 
late. The Conference at this moment 
has not met, and it is for that reason 
that I propose this Question. I know, 
if the Conference were sitting, the noble 
Earl would tell me it was contrary to 
precedent to express an opinion while 
negotiations were in progress. There- 
fore, I am on the horns of a dilemma. 
I must ask the Question now, or not at 
all. Under these circumstances, I press 
for the information, feeling that 1 am 
performing a public duty in doing so. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
own I was a little surprised when I saw 
the Notice of this Question on the Paper. 
I thought one of the objects of the noble 
Earl was to make a personal explana- 
tion, and to explain what he had said on 
two former occasions, on which he said 
I was entirely mistaken. I really do not 
think that I did make a mistake. The 
noble Earl’s speech with reference to 
which he said I had made a mistake was 
as to the deportation of convicts by the 
French to Australia, which was brought 
forward on two occasions by my noble 
Friend behind me (the Earl of Rose- 
bery). What was the language on both 
these occasions of the noble Karl? He 
said that he really wished the Govern- 
ment would understand the importance 
of the question, and he assured us that 
the Australians were very much excited 
on the subject. He went on in this sort 
of way, and said that really he must 
press upon the Government that they 
ought to make diplomatic representa- 
tions to France upon the subject. I 
appeal to your Lordships—is it likely 
we are ignorant of all these things? 
And when he gave us this lecture, was it 
entirely out of place for me to remon- 
strate against his assuming a monopoly 
of the knowledge that this was an im- 
portant question ? The noble Earl made 
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very great fun of what he considers to 
be a difference of answer of mine from 
one given by Mr. Gladstone in ‘“ another 
place.’ Considering the hundreds, al- 
most thousands, of Questions and an- 
swers, I cannot always undertake to give 
an explanation of an answer that was 
given ; but I must say that, in this in- 
stance, the reply is a very obvious one— 
namely, that the two answers were per- 
fectly compatible. I said here, and Mr. 
Gladstone stated in the other House, that 
answers had been received upon this 
Egyptian Oonference Question of an 
affirmatory character. When asked to 
produce these answers, amongst the 
many reasons which may be stated, I 
think there is a very strong objection 
against doing so. But there is also this 
fact. The answers we had received were 
not written answers at all, but mere oral 
communications. That, I think, rather 
disposes of the alleged difference in the 
answers which have been given. Then 
the noble Earl goes on to refer to the 
objects of the Conference, and he says 
he cannot understand why we are to 
have a Conference. I am not going to 
argue the case with the noble Earl; 
but I may say this much—that when the 
Powers of Europe have an international 
right, and you wish to interfere with 
that international right, I do not think 
that the idea of consulting with them on 
the subject is perfectly monstrous. The 
noble Earl then went on to say that 
they must have information on the sub- 
ject, and that they had suffered enor- 
mously from our reticence. I have a 
sort of recollection of a reticence on the 
part of the Government we succeeded. I 
think for nearly 18 months the public 
and the two Houses of Parliament were 
not aware of a great change of policy 
and all sorts of intentions with regard to 
Afghanistan, and yet the noble Earl ob- 
jects to our keeping our own counsel 
even for a week or two. The noble Earl 
says he has a right to ask all these 
things. I deny it. We have heard 
lately of several new departures on the 
part of the Conservative Party with re- 
gard to policy. It appears to me that 
the noble Earl wants to bring about an- 
other great change of policy, which is 
this—to transfer to Parliament the nego- 
tiations with Foreign Powers. Now, it 
may be that the noble Earl only intends 
that the House of Lords should take the 
position which constitutionally the Senate 
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of the United States has a right to take; 
but you may depend upon it that if we 
were to take away from the Crown the 
conduct of negotiations, there is another 
place that would not be slow in following 
our example. I must decline, and I 
cannot conceive anybody blaming me 
for declining, to enter into explanations 
with regard to negotiations which are at 
this moment actually going on. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I think the noble Earl shows 
undue susceptibility when he is indig- 
nant with us because we press upon him 
the importance of the serious questions 
which occupy the public mind at the 
present time. He should remember a 
little of the recent history of his own 
Government. It has been a history of 
long inaction and neglect, broken only 
by those spells of activity which have 
been brought about by the interference 
of Parliament. The policy of the Go- 
vernment has been bad enough; but it 
would have been twice or three times as 
bad as it has been if it had not been for 
the pressure which has been applied in 
this and the other House to induce the 
Government to attempt to cope with 
the great public dangers which their 
negligence has brought upon them. 
I think my noble Friend is quite justi- 
fied in sounding a warning note with 
respect to this Conference. Whatever the 
rights of the Crown may be with respect 
to negotiations and the communication of 
its intentions to Parliament, we at least 
have the right to criticize, and it is a 
right we are bound to exercise when we 
think great public evils are impending. 
I confess that the reticence of the noble 
Earl fills me with some alarm. I am 
sure he is too good a tactician to adopt 
it if he could avoid it with safety to his 
own objects. I cannot believe that he 
would be so reserved if there were no 
other intention but to alter something of 
the Expenditure or something of the 
Revenue of the Viceroyalty of Egypt. 
If it were only an intention to correct 
something in the Law of Liquidation, 
to allow some Revenue to be applied to 
a purpose which had not previously been 
permitted, it would be so simple a matter, 
so free from any dangers, that I am sure 
the noble Earl would himself have come 
down at an earlier date and have told 
us something of the intentions which the 
Government entertained. There must be 
intentions with respect to this Conference 
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of a far more wide-reaching character, 
involving far more delicate questions 
and far more dangerous issues. The Con- 
ference is beset with many difficulties. 
I do not know, when the noble Ear! talks 
of the duty of consulting other Powers 
when you wish to modify an inter- 
national right, that he intends that 
doctrine to be rigorously applied. Is 
he going to apply it in all its integrity 
to Turkey? Turkey is not only one of 
the Great Powers, and admitted to the 
Ooncert of Europe by the Treaty of 
Paris ; but Turkey has a special claim to 
be heard in the disposal of Egyptian 
questions. It is especially necessary to 
appeal to Turkey upon the question of 
finance. If you intend to ask for outside 
authorization the first step you must take 
in order to smooth the path of your 
finance is to raise a loan; and raising a 
loan is positively prohibited by the Fir- 
man which makes the title of the present 
Khedive to his Throne. If you are to 
consult other Powers, as the noble Earl 
says, whenever you intend to interfere 
with matters on which they have inter- 
national right, the first Power that should 
be consulted, and from whom consent 
should be obtained, is the Empire of 
Turkey. But that is not all. The Law 
of Liquidation does not impose the con- 
sent of the four or five Powers known as 
the Great Powers. It does not concern 
their interests alone. It is a law having 
for its object the protection of the indi- 
vidual interests of creditors belonging to 
various nationalities, and those nation- 
alities are not only belonging to the 
Great Powers. There are Sweden, Spain, 
Greece, and other Powers. Is this Con- 
ference to contain them all? If it does 
not contain them all, how will its struc- 
ture be conformable to the dogma which 
the noble Earl has just laid down, that 
when you interfere with the international 
rights of other Powers you are bound to 
consult them? My Lords, the evil which 
I dread, and which I believe many men 
in this country dread, when we heard of 
this Conference, is, that it will not be 
concerned with finance alone; that by 
hook or by crook the whole question of 
Egypt will be brought upon the Council 
Table, that the position which this 
country possesses in Egypt will be made 
dependent upon the assent and arbitra- 
ment of the Powers who sit around this 
Council Table, and that it will be under 
the cover of the European Concert that 
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Her Majesty’s Government will extricate 
themselves, with little honour, from the 
embarrassments in which their policy 
has involved them. My Lords, if that is 
the object with which the Conference is 
summoned, or if that is the object which 
is contemplated, it is one of the most 
dangerous to the British interests that 
any Minister has ever devised, because 
it proposes nothirg less than the sacrifice 
of that position which we have obtained 
in Egypt out of regard to British interests, 
and which, without sacrificing British 
interests, we cannot abandon. I am not 
going to speak of the past, or of the 
Dual Control. It was an arrangement 
which answered, I believe, admirably 
whilst it existed ; and with reference to 
its death there is that difference of 
opinion which often occurs with respect 
toan individual’s death. His friends think 
that his life might have been saved, and 
the friends of the doctor hold an opposite 
opinion. In my opinion, the Dual Con- 
trol died by reason of the unskilful treat- 
ment with which it met; but I cannot 
expect noble Lords on the opposite Bench 
to agree with me. The point on which 
they will agree with me is that it is dead 
beyond recall. Well, what I want to 
insist upon is that the issue of this Con- 
ference, if it touches anything beyond 
finance, cannot be a revival of anything 
approaching to the Dual Control, or any- 
thing in which France should be our 
only partner. If anything touching the 
Government of Egypt comes out of this 
Council it will be a multiple control; 
and a more complete device for insuring 
permanent anarchy, for paralyzing the 
power of England in Egypt, and com- 
promising all the interests she seeks to 
guard, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. My Lords, there is no instance 
of International Government ever having 
produced anything but evil. I earnestly 
trust that, though the noble Earl will 
not tell us precisely what the aims of 
this Conference are, he will banish the 
possibility of such an issue from his 
plans and from his mind. At all events, 
I am convinced that any result of this 
Conference which shall leave the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt 
less free than it is now will be condemned 
by the people of this country. You can- 
not hand over the Government of Egypt 
to other hands than your own for the 
present. Having destroyed all that is 
strong and vigorous in Egyptian institu- 
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tions, you cannot leave it to the anarchy 
you have brought upon it. You must 
work out for yourselves, by your own 
strength, the difficulties upon which you 
have entered, the problem you have 
yourselves by your conduct laid down; 
and I earnestly hope this Conference 
will not be made a screen for escaping 
from the responsibilities you have in- 
curred. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Lords who are in Opposition have 
a great advantage over us, because they 
know they can make speeches which, 
from the nature of the case, we can- 
not even attempt to answer. I rise 
merely for the purpose of saying that, 
while we feel bound not to reply, it isa 
new and peculiar mode of advancing 
the Public Business in the interests of 
the country for the noble Marquess, 
after he has been told it is impossible to 
give any information, to get up and 
make such a speech as he has just de- 
livered. It is very easy for noble Lords 
opposite, after they have been told that 
it is for the public interest that Questions 
should not be answered, to get up and 
say—‘‘Oh, just what we thought; you 
have some dark design.” That, I re- 
peat, is a very easy but not very ad- 
mirable mode of procedure, or the most 
calculated to advance the Business of the 
House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Why the electric 
light, which has long since been success- 
fully introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, has not been introduced into this 
House, and whether it is intended so to 
introduce it ; and, if so, when? He had 
to complain that a Vote had been granted 
for the purpose of introducing the elec- 
tric light into both Houses; but, while 
the House of Commons had taken care 
of themselves, the House of Lords was 
left with an illuminant which had al- 
most gone out of fashion for public build- 
ings. 

Lorv SUDELEY: My Lords, in re- 
ply to the noble Earl, 1 have to state 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
has the whole question of lighting in 
the Houses of Parliament with the elec- 
tric light now under consideration. 
Plans and estimates are being made out, 
and it is intended, if possible, to light 
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up with the electric light, not only the 
Library, Corridors, and Lobbies, as has 
been done in connection with the House 
of Commons,’ but also, in this case, to 
light up the interior of the House of 
Lords itself. The noble Earl has re- 
ferred to the fact that last year a small 
Vote was taken to light up the Library. 
This was undoubtedly true; but when 
the First Commissioner came to go fur- 
ther into the matter, he found that, 
owing to the very short time your Lord- 
ships sit in the evening, it would be most 
uneconomical to light up only so small 
an area, and that it would be better to 
wait until it would be possible to light 
up all the Lobbies and the House itself 
as well as the Library. 

Tre Eart or LONGFORD: Does the 
noble Lord mean that we must wait 12 
months for the electric light ? 

Lorpv SUDELEY: I endeavoured to 
explain that there will be no difficulty 
when it is found possible to light up the 
whole area, and not only a limited sec- 
tion such as the Library. 


MARRIAGES VALIDITY — PRETENDED 
CLERKS IN HOLY ORDERS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Lord Chancellor, Whether the 
marriages solemnized by a man not in 
Holy Orders, who fraudulently obtained 
curacies in several dioceses and parishes 
during six years, are valid ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, the attention of the Attorney Ge- 
neral was directed to the case; and he 
had very little doubt, if the Acts were 
at all as the noble Lord understood, that 
the law would be found not ineffectual 
to punish this description of fraud. 
With regard to the marriages which the 
person in question was said to have 
solemnized, he was happy to be able to 
state that, according to the best authority 
which he had been able to consult, there 
seemed no reason to suppose that those 
marriages, if contracted in good faith and 
in ignorance of the incompetence of this 
person, would not be held good. But 
even if there should be a doubt on the 
point, he had laid on their Lordships’ 
Table a Bill of a retrospective as well as 
a prospective character, which he hoped 
would for ever set at rest all doubts with 
regard both to marriages solemnized in 
places which, for some formal reason, 
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were supposed to have insufficient au- 
thority, and also marriages solemnized 
by persons incompetent by law to do so, 
but where the contracting parties acted 
in good faith. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—DELAY IN 
DELIVERY. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can explain why the Parlia- 
mentary Papers, ‘‘ Egypt Nos. 12 and 
13,” which he placed on the Table of 
the House on the 28th April, extracts 
from which appeared in Zhe Times and 
other newspapers on the 2nd of May, 
were not delivered to Peers until mid- 
day on the 3rd of May ? He complained 
that similar delays were not uncommon ; 
and he wished to know how it was that 
such documents appeared in the news- 
papers before they were in the hands of 
noble Lords ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was 
rather alarmed when he saw the Ques- 
tion; but he was somewhat re -as- 
sured when the noble Earl asked it; 
and he felt that he could answer this 
Question, at any rate, without reti- 
cence, and without detriment to the 
Public Service. The fact was, the 
Papers were laid on the Table of the 
House on the 29th, not the 28th of 
April; and the printer reported that a 
full supply had been delivered to 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode with in- 
structions to strike off a certain number 
of copies for the use of their Lordships, 
and some delay, owing to pressure of 
work, had occurred in doing so. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
thought that it was remarkable that 
the Papers dated the Ist of May had 
appeared in the newspapers without 
having been presented. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that it was 
impossible to prevent any member of 
the Press buying copies of the Papers 
and publishing them next morning; and 
he did not understand why this attack 
had been made upon him. 

TE Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
thought that the answer of the noble 
Earl was hardly to the point, which was 
that important telegrams had appeared 
in the morning papers without having 
been presented to their Lordships’ 
House. 
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Viscount ENFIELD called attention 
to the fact that important public docu- 
ments had appeared in the morning 
papers of that day which had not been 
distributed to Members of that House. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he 
could not make himself personally re- 
sponsible for the delivery of every packet 
of Papers. . 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that it was constantly the case that 
Papers were distributed in the House of 
Commons and published next morning 
without having been delivered to their 
Lordships. He had no wish to make an 
attack on the noble Earl; but they did 
not know whom else to attack. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY reminded 
their Lordships that the House of Com- 
mons sat later, and that it would thus 
happen that Papers might be delivered 
there which could not be delivered to 
their Lordships. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the grievance was a real one, and it 
had happened over and over again. He 
thought that the fault must lie with the 
office connected with the printing of the 
Papers. 


House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 6th May, 1884. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [May 5] reported. 

Private Britt (by Order)—Second Reading— 
London Eastern Tramways. 

Pustic Brris—Ordered— First Reading—Elec- 
tric Lighting Provisional Order (No. 3) (Saint 
James, Westminster, &c.) * [195] ; Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 4) (Colchester, &c.) * 
[196] ; Waterworks Rating (Scotland) * 
[197]. 

Second Reading—Gas Provisional Orders (No. 
2)* [181]; Water Provisional Orders (No. 
2)* [182]. 

Committee—Representation of the People [119] 
[First Night]—R.r. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 

LAND)—THE RATE COLLECTOR OF 

THE BOYLE UNION. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the attention of the Local 
Government Board has been drawn to the 
fact that on the occasion of the election 
of John M‘Williams to the rate-collec- 
torship of the Cragkan Division of the 
Boyle Union, the rate of poundage was 
fixed at 8d. on a division by the vote of a 
majority of the Board before proceeding 
to the election, notwithstanding that the 
Board was apprised that one of the can- 
didates offered solvent security for the 
collection of the rate at 4d.; how many 
ex-officio guardians and how many 
elected guardians voted for an eight- 
penny poundage, and how many ex- 
officio, as distinguished from elected 
guardians, voted for the reduced pound- 
age; whether it was stated that the 
rates are already satisfactorily collected 
in another Division of the Union at 4d. ; 
whether the persons who voted for the 
eightpenny rate were, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, those who subsequently elected 
Mr. M‘Williams; whether, in view of 
these circumstances, the Local Govern- 
ment Board will be requested to recon- 
sider their sanction of the appointment ; 
whether, with regard to the allegation 
that the Local Government Board had 
no information as to the procurement of 
Mr. Corry’s resignation by M‘Williams, 
the Local Government Board have re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. Mahon, 
stating that Mr. Corry’s resignation is 
in M‘Williams’ handwriting; whether 
Mahon’s protest was forwarded in the 
usual course by the Local Government 
Board to the Board of Guardians for 
their observations, and was suppressed 
by the clerk; whether the clerk admit- 
ted publicly that he had inserted 8d. as 
the poundage rate in the advertisement 
without the authority of the Board ; and, 
whether he is the person whose neglect 
of duty caused the breakdown of the 
Labourers’ Act in the Boyle Union, and 
who boasted at a meeting of the Board 
that he had not read the Act, and did 
not intend to do so? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: On the day of 
the election it was sought to reduce the 
poundage from 8d. to 4¢., and this pro- 
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posal was negatived by a majority of 5, 
the voting being for, ex officio, 1, elected 
22, total 23; against, ex officio, 21, elected 
7, total 28. With respect to the secu- 
rity offered by the candidate who was 
prepared to collect for the lower rate, 
the clerk of the Union states that one 
of the parties named as his surety states 
that he would not sign a bond for him. 
It is true that some Guardians stated 
that in a neighbouring Division the 
rates were satisfactorily collected at 4d. 
But the clerk of the Union reports that 
this is not the case, as there is a very 
large arrear outstanding in that Di- 
vision. The Guardians who voted for 
adhering to the poundage of 8d. were 
generally those who voted for Mr. 
M‘Williams’s appointment. These facts 
would not justify the Local Government 
Board in overruling the action of the 
Board of Guardians in regard to the 
election. After the Local Government 
Board had sanctioned the appointment 
of Mr. M‘Williams, they received from 
Mr. Mahon a communication as stated 
in the Question, and they have informed 
Mr. Mahon that if he has any evidence 
to support his statement that Mr. 
M‘Williams induced the former col- 
lector, Mr. Corry, to resign ‘‘ for a con- 
sideration,” the question of removing 
Mr. M‘Williams from office will at once 
be considered. Mr. Mahon’s letter was 
sent by the Local Government Board to 
the Guardians. It was not suppressed 
by the clerk, but was laid before the 
Guardians at their next meeting. The 
clerk has not replied to the inquiry in 
the last paragraph but one of the Ques- 
tion, but the poundage of 8d. has been 
allowed in the district for many years. 
The clerk of the Union denies that he 
ever made the statement attributed to 
him in the last paragraph of the Ques- 
tion; and the Local Government Board 
inform me that the alleged breakdown 
of the Labourers’ Act in Boyle Union 
appears to have been caused by the 
Guardians’ omission to make their 
scheme and give the necessary notices in 
due time. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—THE CLIMATE 
OF MANITOBA. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, If he 
will take means to have a statement fur- 
nished to the public regarding the 
climate of Manitoba ? 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: There is 
already an abundance of statements, both 
true and official, available to the public. 
I would refer the hon. Member to the 
‘Colonization Circular,” issued by the 
Colonial Office, price 6¢.; secondly, to 
the Statistical Abstract for the Colonial 
Possessions issued by the Board of Trade, 
where, on page 154 of the last edition, 
he will find a table for each of the 12 
months of the average readings of the 
thermometer in Manitoba. Thirdly, I 
would refer the hon. Member to the 
hand-book of information relating to the 
Dominion of Canada, which is published 
by the Canadian Government with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. There 
are a map and photographs bound up 
with it, and it can be obtained from the 
High Commissioner of Canada or any of 
the Canadian agents in this country 
gratis. 


INTESTATES’ ESTATES BILL — 
CROWN’S NOMINEE ACCOUNT. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he can inform the House what 
is the total amount of accumulations on 
the Crown’s Nominee Account, which 
may be claimed, either by right accord- 
ing to Law, or by grace according to 
precedent, and to which the Statute of 
Limitations contained in the Intestates’ 
Estates Bill will apply ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, he 
was not quite sure what the hon. Mem- 
ber meant by his Question. The Bill, 
if passed, would in due time apply to all 
estates that had been, however recently, 
brought within the administration of 
the Treasury. He supposed, however, 
the hon. Gentleman wished to know 
what was the total sum which at pre- 
sent could be claimed either by law or 
moral obligation, but which claim would 
be barred if the Bill became law. The 
total amount of accumulation a week 
ago was about £250,000, of which only 
a very small portion would possibly 
come within the scope of the Bill. He 
thought he would be safe in putting the 
maximum sum at £50,000. The object 
of the Bill was not to bring money into 
the Exchequer, but to close accounts 
which had been outstanding for some 
time, and to prevent the possibility of 
persons wasting their time and labour 
in making impossible claims. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—DORMANT FUNDS 
IN CHANCERY. . 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the time assigned by Act of 
Parliament for the periodical publication 
of the list of dormant funds in Chancery 
is now long passed ; and, if so, whether 
he will take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to prevent any further inconvenience 
arising to the suitors from the disregard 
of the Law by the Public Department 
which he represents in the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No time is fixed 
by statute for the publication of these 
lists; but a Chancery rule directs that 
they should be published as soon as 
may be after the Ist of September.. As 
the list has to be made up to that 
date the work cannot be commenced 
until after it; and as it has to be com- 
piled by the regular staff of the office 
from books constantly in use its pre- 
paration necessarily takes some time. 
By the new rules the date prescribed 
for its publication is March 1. Two 
causes have prevented this date being 
attained on the present occasion—first, 
the large changes in the personnel, du- 
ties, and organization of the Pay Office 
consequent on recent forms and organiza- 
tion; and, secondly, the introduction of 
a new and greatly improved form of Re- 
turn, which will give more information 
to the public in a better form; but 
which, on its first introduction, entails a 
great deal of additional labour. The 
Return will be ready in about four 
weeks. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—THE RATE COLLECTOR OF 
THE BLACKROCK TOWNSHIP COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Elliott, the rate col- 
lector of the Blackrock Township Com- 
missioners, is now rate’ collector of the 
Rathmines district of the South Dublin 
Union and secretary of the Drummond 
Institute; whether, at a recent sworn 
inquiry, ordered by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, it was proved that there 
were 121 persons on the Parliamentary 
register for the county of Dublin for the 
Rathmines polling district alone, as 
rated occupiers, whose names did not 
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appear upon the rate books, and who 
were not objected to by the Union au- 
thorities at the last County Dublin Par- 
liamentary Revision Courts; whether, 
at such sworn inquiry, Mr. Elliott, on 
cross-examination, stated on oath that 
in his district the larger portion of the 
rates for the year were collected before 
the Ist day of June 1883, and that he 
considered that his duty to make in- 
quiries as to rated occupiers with a view 
to making objections on the Parliamen- 
tary Voters’ Register ended when he re- 
ceived payment of the rates, and that in 
many instances landlords in the Rath- 
mines district, owning a large number of 
houses, paid the rates thereon, and in 
such instances he had made no in- 
quiries, and relied solely on such notifi- 
cations of alterations in tenancies as 
these landlords had given him ; whether 
Mr, Elliott has collected and misappro- 
priated more than £2,000 of the Black- 
rock township rates, and has assigned 
substantially all his property as security 
therefor; whether a Committee of the 
Blackrock Commissioners make a daily 
audit of Mr. Elliott’s collecting accounts ; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board intend taking any steps in refer- 
ence to Mr. Elliott’s conduct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Mr. Elliott holds 
the appointments stated. The evidence 
given by the Clerk of the Union and 
Mr. Elliott at the sworn inquiry bear out 
the statements in the second and third 
paragraphs of the Question, and these 
officers have been censured by the Local 
Government Board. The Board have at 
present no information, beyond that con- 
tained in newspaper reports, as to the 
alleged misappropriation of the township 
rates; but the subject is engaging their 
careful attention. I am informed by 
the Secretary to the Township Commis- 
sioners that the entire matter is under 
the consideration of a Special Committee 
of the Board, who have all but closed 
their proceedings; but have not yet 
brought in their final Report. 


BANKRUPTCY COURT (IRELAND)—UN- 
CLAIMED DIVIDENDS—FUND 
ACCOUNT. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 


it is a fact that, on the Ist of November | 
in each year, a list of unpaid dividends: 


is prepared and made out by the official 
assignee of the Irish Bankruptcy Court, 
showing the names of the different 


Mr. O Brien 
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parties entitled to those dividends; and, 
if so, what valid objection there is to 
publishing that list in the Dublin papers, 
so that creditors may be made aware of 
the dividends due to them ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: A list is annually 
prepared, showing the items transferred 


-to the unclaimed dividend account in the 


previous year. The suggestion of the 
hon. Member will be duly considered 
when we are in a position to decide upon 
this Question. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked what be- 
came of the interest that accumulated 
upon this fund? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am not in a 
position to answer that Question. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE RIOTS AT 
LONDONDERRY—USE OF FIREARMS 
IN A PROCLAIMED DISTRICT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, seeing that young Waller had 
firearms in his possession on the occasion 
of the riots in Derry in November last, 
he will make inquiry as to whether 
Waller had an excise licence to carry 
arms, and, if not, why has he not been 
prosecuted for a violation of 33 and 34 
Vic. c. 57; whether he had special 
licence to carry arms in a proclaimed dis- 
trict, and, if not, why he has not been 
prosecuted under the Crimes Act; and, 
to ask same questions regarding Taylor 
and Mr. Candlers, who were charged 
with firing revolvers at female factory 
hands ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: With regard to 
this Question, there are several persons 
concerned about whom Questions have 
been asked on both sides of this affair ; 
and I would be rather glaiif the hon. 
Member postponed his Question till next 
Monday, when I will give a complete 
answer. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a number of appointments, 
temporary or otherwise, have been made, 
within the past five years, upon the 
Staff of the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland; whether any public notification 
of such appointments being about to be 
made was previously given ; or whether 
any such appointments were subject to 
competitive examination ; whether it is 
a fact that persons of little or no pre- 
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vious training or qualifications have been 
so appointed to act in matters of engi- 
neering, surveying, land improvement, 
drainage, buildings, loans, reporting, 
&c.; whether it is a fact that, while 
persons with little or no previous train- 
ing, professional skill, or qualifications, 
have been so appointed, qualified men, 
some of whom had taken out their de- 
grees and diploma of civil engineering 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the 
Queen’s University, have been unable 
to obtain such employment under the 
said Board; and, whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table of: the 
House a Return of all such persons ap- 
pointed or employed on the Board of 
Works Staff within the past five years; 
showing whether temporary or perma- 
nent, the dates of appointment, and age 
then, their pay and allowances, the 
nature of their employment, and a de- 
scription of their previously ascertained 
qualifications ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I understand the 
hon. Member to refer to the Engineers’ 
and Surveyors’ Department of the Board 
of Works. A considerable number of 
persons have in recent years been ap- 
pointed to temporary offices in these 
branches of the Department without ad- 
vertisement or examination, which are 
not required for such posts. The selec- 
tion has been very carefully made by the 
Board out of a large number of appli- 
cants, and they see no reason to doubt 
that the best men were selected; cer- 
tainly, none were appointed who were 
not qualified by training and experience. 
It is obviously impossible to answer 
specifically such general charges as those 
made by the hon. Member; but if he 
will bring any particular case before me 
privately I will make inquiries about it. 
There is no objection to lay the Return 
asked for on the Table; but at present 
Isee no justification for incurring the 
expense of doing so. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Lord 
Advocate, When he intends to take the 
Second Reading of the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): My hon. Friend will have ob- 
served that this Bill has been placed on 
the Paper on Government nights for the 
second reading; and we had hoped that 
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the second reading might have been ob- 
tained. The Bill, however, has been 
blocked; but if the hon. Member who 
has blocked it will remove his block, I 
have no doubt the Bill might be read a 
second time after a short discussion. Our 
proposal is to ask that the Bill should be 
referred to a large Select Committee, and 
I do not think the clauses will occupy 
much time. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
CAPTAIN BECKRETT, R.M. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Captain Beckett, resident ma- 
gistrate at Athlone, is a member of the 
military mess, and spends the greater 
part of his time at the military barracks, 
where persons having business with him, 
in his magisterial capacity, are con- 
tinually obliged to wait upon him ; whe- 
ther, recently, after midnight, a party 
composed of Captain Beckett and three 
military officers sought admission into 
the house of a lady in Athlone, and, 
being refused admission, one of the 
party threw an empty champagne bottle 
through the fanlight over the hall door, 
and another threw a large paving stone 
through one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, inflicting damage also in the in- 
terior, and, when the servants appeared, 
the party ran away, one of the fugitives 
leaving an officer’s laced cap behind 
him; if some members of the local police 
force witnessed part of the occurrence, 
and whether any police report has been 
made; and, what steps will be taken to 
elicit the truth, and to vindicate the 
Law ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Through the 
kindness of the officers of the Royal 
Artillery at Athlone, Captain Beckett, 
R.M., is an honorary member of their 
mess. It is not the case that he spends 
the greater part of his time at the bar- 
racks, or that persons having business 
with him are continually obliged to wait 
upon him there. The statement that 
Captain Beckett was in any way con- 
cerned in the disturbance referred to in 
the second paragraph of the Question 
is wholly without foundation. He did not 
even hear of it until some days later. It 
is not the case that any of the local police 
were present. When they heard of the 
matter it was reported ; but, as the owner 
of the injured property refused to take 
any action, the divisional magistrate 
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thought it a case rather for the military 
authorities to deal with than one for 
further police interference. He accord- 
ingly reported it to the Colonel command- 
ing the 45th Regiment, to which the 
officers concerned belonged, and it is now 
before him. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg also to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware that 
steps were taken to induce the parties 
concerned from making any statement, 
and that money was offered to the ser- 
vants to procure their silence ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot say 
anything about that. 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ GARNET ’’—THE 
“GRENADA PEOPLE” NEWSPAPER. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether certain state- 
ments contained in 7he Echo of the 2nd 
May have come to the notice of the Ad- 
miralty, these statements being to the 
effect that a midshipman named Dynley, 
of the ship Garnet, accompanied by some 
sailors, went to office of the The Grenada 
Peoplenewspaper, and informed the editor 
that he and his comradeshad obtained the 
permission of the commanding officer, 
Captain Montague, to destroy the office 
and presses of the newspaper, and that 
they would do so that evening; that 
threats to the same effect were used by 
several of the officers and men of the 
Garnet to some of the people of St. 
George’s; that Captain Montague after- 
wards wrote a letter to the editor of The 
Peopie, that he was prepared to horse- 
whip him for criticising the conduct of 
the Governor of Barbadoes, Sir William 
Robinson, and that, on the night of the 
11th February, Mr. Dynley and two of 
the crew of the Garnet took the sign board 
of The People office; whether the Ad- 
miralty has received any information of 
the matters stated; and, if the state- 
ments are correct, what steps are in- 
tended to be taken ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The Admiralty have received a letter 
from the editor of the newspaper in 
question complaining of the conduct of 
certain naval officers; and the letter has 
been sent to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the station, who will report upon the 
facts. 

Mr. SMALL asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the attention of the Colonial Office has 
been drawn to a statement contained in 
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The Grenada People and copied into The 
Echo of the 2nd May, that Captain Mon- 
tague of the ship Garnet declared that 
he had at St. Vincent asked permission 
from Sir William Robinson, Governor of 
Barbadoes, to let his crew destroy the 
office of The Grenada People, and that Sir 
William Robinson had replied that he 
could not officially order but would be 
very glad indeed if it could be done; 
and, whether the Colonial Office will 
make inquiry into this statement ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: On the 
29th of March we received a letter from 
a Mr. Donovan, who, I gather, is either 
editor or proprietor of the newspaper in 
question, making certain statements and 
inclosing a copy of his letter addressed to 
the Admiralty. We wrote to him point- 
ing out that, in aceordance with well- 
known Colonial regulations, he should 
forward his statements through the Go- 
vernor, in order that the Governor may 
make any remarks he may think right. 
Pending any further inquiry, I may say, 
in justice to Sir William Robinson, that 
neither of Mr. Donovan’s letters make 
the statement contained in the Question 
as to Sir William MRobinson’s reply to 
the alleged request of Captain Montague. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE 
RAJAH OF TENOM—CREW OF THE 
“ NISERO.”’ 


Mr. STOREY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is proposed to grant any allow- 
ance to the families of the captive crew 
of the Wisero ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE: I 
regret that there are no funds at the 
disposal of the Foreign Office to meet 
cases of this kind. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther General Gordon’s Mission to the 
Soudan originated in an unsolicited offer 
of service from himself, or was under- 
taken at the special request of Her 
Majesty’s Government; whether any, 
and what, assistance has been given to 
him by either the British or Egyptian 
authorities to carry out ‘‘the effective 
measures ” indicated in the Commission 
appointing him Governor General of the 
Soudan; and, whether, in the face of a 
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victorious and rapidly-spreading Revo- 
lution, he was expected to effect the with- 
drawal of the beleaguered garrisons, 
and— 

“Establish an organized Government in the 
different provinces of the Soudan, for the main- 
tenance of order, and the cessation of all dis- 
asters and incitement to revolt,’’ 


by his own moral influence alone ? 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The whole circumstances connected with 
General Gordon’s mission are to be 
found in the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment. I wish to make an explanation 
in regard to the Paper, Egypt No. 15, 
distributed yesterday evening. As I 
stated on the 2nd of May, that Paper 
contains the telegrams from General 
Gordon, which are referred to in Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s telegrams, Nos. 19 and 
24 in Egypt No. 13. Those telegrams 
were received at the Foreign Office on 
April 28, by post, in two covering de- 
spatches, which stand Nos. 1 and 3 in 
Egypt No. 15. It has been the prac- 
tice of the Foreign Office, in regard to 
such despatches, to lay them, with the 
dates attached to the telegrams which 
they represent; and hence it is that 
these two despatches are marked ‘“ re- 
ceived by telegraph April 16,” and 
“ April 18,” instead of April 28, which 
was the date, as I have stated, of the 
actual receipt of the despatches by post. 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
noble Lord says these telegrams were 
received only when they came under de- 
spatches by post. Were they not re- 
ceived at the dates marked upon them ? 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Member mistakes me. What 
I said was that the telegrams from Sir 
Evelyn Baring were received on the 
16th and 18th April, but that the de- 
spatch transmitting the full text of the 
telegrams was only received on April 28. 
It is usual, as the House is aware, 
in Foreign Office Papers, to mark de- 
spatches containing telegrams with the 
date of the telegrams which they re- 
present, and not with the actual date of 
the receipt of the telegrams themselves. 
Mr. BOURKE: Are we to under- 
stand that these telegrams, although 
they were not received in text as printed, 
were received telegraphically from Sir 
Evelyn Baring on the 16th and 18th of 
April ? 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No; that is not quite it. The telegrams 
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from Sir Evelyn Baring contained a 
summary of the telegrams from General 
Gordon, and those are already before 
Parliament. We have presented the 
full text as soon as we possibly could. 

Mr. BOURKE: Substantially the 
telegraphic messages received on the 
16th were the same as those received on 
the 28th ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I did not use the word “ substantially.” 
I will ask the right hon. Member to 
form his own opinion. 

Mr. M‘COAN: In reference to the 
second paragraph of my Question, I 
have carefully read the Papers, and 
have found no mention made that any 
assistance has been given to General 
Gordon to carry out the “‘ effective mea- 
sures” indicated in the communication 
appointing him Governor General of the 
Soudan. Am I to understand from the 
noble Lord that no assistance has been 
given? Nothing is disclosed in the 
Papers. I have also failed to discover 
anything in answer to the third Ques- 
tion, whether he would be expected to 
carry out those important measures in- 
volving a good deal of risk and some 
military action by the aid of moral in- 
fluence alone ? é‘ 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Member is inviting me to enter 
into a premature debate on the Papers. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What reply Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment made to the telegram of Gene- 
ral Gordon, dated April 11th, in which 
the following passages occur :— 

‘‘You state your intention of not sending 
any relief up here or to Berber, and you refuse 
me Zebehr. I consider myself free to act 
according to circumstances. I shall hold on: 
here as long as I can, and if I can suppress the 
rebellion I shall do so. If I cannot I shall 
retire to the Equator, and leave you indelible 
disgrace of abandoning the garrisons of Sennaar, 
Kassala, Berber, and Dongola, with the cer- 
tainty that you will eventually be forced to 


smash up the Mahdi under great difficulties if 
you would retain peace in Europe ?’’ 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The hon. Member will find the reply on 
page 15 of “‘ Egypt No. 13.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is aware upon what Gene- 
ral Gordon based the statement in his 
Proclamation of February 27th, that 
“British troops are now on their way, 
and in a few days will reach Khartoum?” 
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Her Majesty’s Government are not in- 
formed on what authority General Gor- 
‘don made this statement. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


Whether any endeavour is being made | 
to inform the Mahdi of the readiness of | 


the Egyptian Government to evacuate 
the Soudan, and of the décision of Her 
Majesty’s Government to recognize the 
independence of that country ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would ask 
the noble Lord whether it is contem- 
plated to take any such steps ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have answered the Question on the 
Paper. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, Sir, I 
beg to give Notice that I will ask the 
Question ‘on Thursday. 


BURIALS — NONCONFORMIST BURIAL 
AT NEWTON, LANCASHIRE — RE- 


FUSAL TO ADMIT CORPSE INTO} 


THE CHURCH. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to a proceeding reported in The Liver- 
pool Daily Post, of April 28th, which 
took place on the occasion of the burial 
of a Nonconformist named Goldsworthy, 
when the Vicar of St. Peter’s, Newton, 
refused to allow the body to be carried 
into the Church, but directed it to be 
taken to the grave, where it was in- 
terred with the usual grave-side service ; 
whether he will state if the action of 
the Vicar in refusing to admit the body 
‘of Mr. Goldsworthy into the Church was 
legal; and, whether he will cause in- 
quiries to be made into all the circum- 
stances of the case ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I must 
apologize to the hon. Member for not 
answering the Question. These are 
ecclesiastical matters of which I am not 
in charge. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Might I 
ask to whom I should address this Ques- 
tion? Who is responsible ? 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Either | 


this transaction was contrary to the law 
or it was not. If it was according to 
the law, I do not think that my hon. 
Friend can apply to anybody ; if it was 
contrary to the law, he can apply to the 
Qourts of Law. 
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| ORDER OF THE DAY. 
0 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—[Bri11 119.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Trevelyan, The Lord Advocate.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 1st May. | 


[FIRST NIGHT. | 








Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title of Act) agreed to, 


Extension of the Household aud Lodger 
Franchise. 


Clause 2 (Uniform household and 
lodger franchise). 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS in mov- 
ing, as an Amendment, in page 1, line 9, 
at beginning, to insert the words ‘‘ Sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act herein- 
after contained,” said, that, whatever 
might be the opinion of individual Mem- 
bers of the House as to the merits of the 
Bill, there could not be the slightest 
doubt as to one question—namely, that 
it was extremely well drafted. No one 
could have the slightest doubt as to the 
| meaning of the authors of the Bill. If 
hon. Members had had the experience 
ihe had had of seeing Bills drafted by 

the hands which he was quite sure had 
drawn up the present Bill they would 
know that the whole spirit of the Bill 
was to be found in the first three or four 
|lines of the 2nd clause. If those 
|three or four lines wers practically 
passed right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
knew that the whole scheme of the Bill 
would be, in reality, confirmed. The ob- 
ject he had in moving to insert at the 
beginning of the clause the words ‘‘ Sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act herein- 
after contained,” was simply to guard 
against its being said that if the first few 
lines of this clause were passed without 
some such words, when they came later 
on to the several Amendments that were 
to be found on the Paper, they might be 
told they were inconsistent with the first 
|three lines of the Bill they had already 
| passed; and by that means they might be 
‘shut out from modifying in any way 
whatever the principle inserted in the 
first three lines of the Bill. He looked 
j upon this as a matter of very consider- 
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able importance. He was quite sure 
the Prime Minister did not wish to pass 
any part of the measure without its hav- 
ing received a full. and fair consideration 
at the hands of the House; and he had 
no doubt, if the words he suggested were 
inserted, they would gain a very great 
point when they came to the beginning 
of the third line of the Bill—namely, 
‘that a uniform household and lodger 
franchise at elections shall be established 
in all counties and boroughs throughout 
the United Kingdom.” The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would 
then have carried the main principle he 
desired to establish. He (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) could not conceive any objection 
to the words he now proposed. If those 
words were not inserted he was afraid 
this would happen—that they would 
have to debate the clause at very much 
greater length than would otherwise be 
the case. At all events, if the interpre- 
tation he put upon the clause was a 
reliable one, and this Amendment were 
not inserted, the Committee might be 
shut out from considering many of the 


- Amendments which were subsequently 


intended to be moved, and they would 
have no further opportunity of discuss- 
ing them. He had no wish to take up 
the time of the Committee in arguing 
this point further; and he hoped the 
Government would at once meet him by 
stating that they had no objection to the 
insertion of these words. If the Prime 
Minister rose to say that he had any 
serious objection to the Amendment, 
then he was afraid he should be only 
more and more confirmed in the belief 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
desire that the Amendments later on the 
Paper should be thoroughly discussed. 
He proposed now, at the commencement 
of the clause, to insert the words he had 
placed on the paper—‘“‘ Subject to the 
provisions of this Act hereinafter con- 
tained.”’ If those words were inserted, 
they would, no doubt, be able to discuss 
modifications of the first three lines as 
they wenton; butifthey were notinserted, 
then he was afraid they would have to 
discuss those three lines at much greater 
length than would otherwise be the case. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 9, at beginning, to insert 
‘Subject to the provisions of this Act herein- 
after contained.” —(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted,”’ 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: As far as I can 
make out, I am not aware that the adop- 
tion of the clause as it stands would ex- 
clude subsequent Amendments from the 
discussion of the Committee; but with 
respect to the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman I must say that it 
appears to me to be open to serious ob- 
jection. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that if the House should enact that 
a uniform household and lodger fran- 
chise at elections shall be established in 
all counties and boroughs throughout 
the United Kingdom it will be virtually 
establishing what is the principle of the 
Bill. No doubt that is so, and that is 
the principle for which we have con- 
tended through all the preliminary dis- 
cussions, and which we have now to deal 
with in Committee. We do not believe, 
and we do not admit, that there ought to 
be any derogation from that principle. 
To establish a uniform household and 
lodger franchise at elections in all coun- 
ties and boroughs is the very object for 
which the Bill is introduced. If, there- 
fore, I should agree to insert the words 
‘subject to the provisions of this Act 
hereinafter contained’? I should dis- 
tinctly convey by implication that the 
Government intend to derogate from 
the principle of the Bill. If there are 
to be derogations from the principle 
of the Bill, let us know what they 
are. We are totally ignorant of any 
derogation or departure that ought 
to be made from that principle. We 
have never for a moment either concealed 
or thrown into the shade the main and 
broad proposition contained in the Bill 
that it is our intention to establish a uni- 
form household and lodger franchise in 
the counties and boroughs. That is the 
head and front of the offending of the 
Bill in the eyes of many hon. Members 
opposite; and it is the pith, and virtue, 
and credit of the Bill as it is understood 
on this side of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman will see that his Amend- 
ment is distinctly a departure from the 
principle of the Bill. If we are expected 
to make Amendments in the subsequent 
clauses of the Bill, that will be virtually 
and tacitly a distinct departure from what 
we have always professed as the principle 
of the Bill itself; and, consequently, I am 
not able to agree to the Amendment. 

Siz R. ASSHETON CROSS : In order 
to save time, I may say that I have not 
entered fully into the effect of the words 
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of the clause; but the Prime Minister 
has said frankly what it is. No doubt 
the clause does propose further Amend- 
ments in household and lodger franchise. 
Tt goes on to say— 
“ After the passing of this Act every man 
ssessed of a household qualification or a 
odger qualification shall, if the qualifying pre- 
mises be situate in a. county in England or 
Scotland, be entitled to be registered as a voter, 
and when registered to vote at an election for 
such county ; andif the qualifying premises be 
situate in a county or borough in Ireland be en- 
titled to be registered as a voter, and to vote at an 
election for such county or borough.” 
So that unless there is some modification 
not simply of the qualification of the 
voter, but also of the time that qualifi- 
cation is to come into operation, those 
questions will practically be settled by 
the first three lines. That is the pro- 
position I lay before the House. Un- 
doubtedly, Amendments as to when the 
Bill is to come into operation are of vital 
importance; and I, for one, am very 
doubtful, indeed, whether they can be 
introduced into the Act, unless some such 
words as ‘subject to the provisions of 
this Act hereinafter contained” are in- 
serted atthe commencement of the clause. 
Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF de- 
sired to say a word or two on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman; 
and he wished to do so because he 
had hitherto abstained from discussing 
the Bill, and he had no desire to be in- 
cluded in the body of hon. Members on 
the other side of the House, who seemed 
to be prohibited from discussing it al- 
together. He wished to state, in regard 
to the clause and the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he, as repre- 
senting a very large constituency, enter- 
tained no objection to the equalization of 
the county and borough franchise. He 
might say that he himself had no fear 
of it; and he did not see why hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on that side of the House, 
and representing county constituencies, 
should have any fear of it. The principles 
by which Party tactics were guided per- 
meated all classes; and he could not 
help thinking that the manner in which 
the franchise was exercised in the large 
boroughs proved that to be the case. As 
amatterof fact, the agricultural labourers 
were in the main Conservative; and he 
would venture to illustrate his position. 
In the last Parliament he represented a 
borough which was largely composed of 
agricultural labourers—namely, Christ- 
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church ; and although his Successor, as 
a Conservative candidate, was not suc- 
cessful, and although the borough re- 
turned a Liberal, yet the Liberalism of 
the hon. Member was, in some respects, 
of a subversive character; and, politics 
apart, he thought the hon. Member 
was an ornament and acquisition to 
the House. He would take three 
boroughs which were, to a great extent, 
assimilated to counties ; and he thought 
those three boroughs carried out his pro- 
position—that the county franchise, re- 
duced to the proportions of the borough 
franchise, contained all the elements of 
Party that were desirable. The three 
boroughs to which he referred were the 
Rape of Bramber, forming the borough 
of Shoreham, East Retford, and Crick- 
lade. It would be found that Shoreham 
sent two strong Conservatives, one of 
whom was a gentleman belonging to an 
old family very much associated with 
Conservatism, and with the representa- 
tion of that particular constituency. East 
Retford, on the other hand, was repre- 
sented by two Liberals; and the other 


borough—Cricklade—returned one and . 


one, a Conservative and a Liberal. 
Therefore, it was perfectly plain that 
these three constituencies were equally 
divided; and it might be assumed that if 
the borough franchise were introduced 
into the counties generally the repre- 
sentation of the country would be divided 
just as it was at the present moment. 
He must say, from the experience he had 
gained of the Parliamentary borough of 
Christchurch, that the landed interest 
had much more to fear from the tenant 
farmers than from the agricultural 
labourers. Agricultural labourers in- 
variably followed their landlords rather 
than their masters; and it appeared to 
him that the agricultural interest would 
be as equally safe in the hands of the 
labourers as it was in the hands of the 
tenant farmers. Another allegation made 
against the agricultural labourers was 
that they were not sufficiently educated. 
He himself thought that. education 
generally followed the franchise, and 
after the borough franchise was lowered 
in 1867 the extensive system of educa- 
tion which was now in force was made 
law. But there was another point, and 
it constituted the reason why he called 
on the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister to consider with more favour 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross). There 
was a very justifiable fear on that side 
of the House that it was the intention of 
the Government, or, at any rate, of their 
advanced supporters, to force on a Dis- 
solution upon the Franchise Bill without 
a scheme of distribution. The desire of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was, he was 
told, to drive away the present county 
Members sitting on that side of the 
House ; and they hoped to be able to 
give effect to that desire by a Dissolution 
on the present Franchise Bill. As he 
had said, he doubted whether that could 
be carried out; but a Dissolution on the 
present Franchise Bill would create such 
great anomalies that he thought the 
Government should pause before they 
declined further to give some assurance 
that the anticipations of that side of the 
House, as to the intentions of the Govérn- 
ment to dissolve on the Franchise Bill 
without a Redistribution Bill, were un- 
founded. Supposing for a moment that 
the Government were to dissolve on the 
Franchise Bill alone they would be 
creating greater anomalies than those 
which at present existed. [ Cries of 
“Order!’’| He thought he was quite 
in Order. They would be creating in the 
next Parliament not a Legislative As- 
sembly, but a Constituent Assembly. 
By establishing a House of Commons 
elected upon a diminution of household 
suffrage without redistribution, they 
would elect a House of Commons that 
would be unable to undertake any legis- 
lative measure until a Redistribution 
Bill had been passed ; and then it would 
be necessary to have a second Dissolu- 
tion before the Redistribution Act could 
be applied to the work of Parliament. 
Therefore, on the hypothesis of not 
having a Redistribution Bill they would 
elect a Constituent Assembly, and not a 
Legislative Assembly. A Constituent 
Assembly ought to represent all inte- 
rests; and, speaking not for the coun- 
ties alone, but for the urban districts 
also, they would suffer still more if this 
Bill were passed without a Redistribu- 
tion Bill. He would not detain the 
House long by giving illustrations ; but 
he would point out what great anomalies 
would exist among the urban con- 
stituencies if they passed the present 
Bill without a Redistribution Bill, and 
by so doing double the electorate in the 
counties. At the present moment there 
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were 42 boroughs with a population of 
less than 7,000 people, 30 with less than 
6,000, 48 with less than 2,000, and 
altogether 230,000 returned176 Members. 
On the other hand, there were 178 urban 
communities which were entirely un- 
represented with a population of more 
than double that which he had men- 
tioned, and which would, under this 
Bill, have a constituency of more than 
500,000. Then would it be wise to pass 
a measure, without a Redistribution Bill, 
which would enable 176 Members to sit 
for comparatively small constituencies, 
while 178 communities with double the 
number of electors contained in these 
small boroughs would be thrown into 
the counties? How was it possible, 
under these circumstances, to get a fair 
Redistribution Bill? He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
would help them out of the difficulty, 
and give them some assurance that if 
this bill were passed both by the House 
of Commons and by the other branch of 
the Legislature it would not be allowed 
to come into force until some scheme of 
redistribution was established. It was 
for this reason that he supported the 
Amendment, which would delay the 
practical operation of the Bill until the 
House had an opportunity of considering 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northumberland (Mr. Albert Grey). 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister was, no doubt, at the head of a 
very powerful Party; but he was also 
the head of the Government of the 
country, and should be bound to take 
into consideration any reasonable argu- 
nents, if they were even brought forward 
by his opponents. He believed there 
were many hon. Members on that side 
of the House who were not opposed to 
a diminution of the franchise in itself, 
but who considered that no Reform Bill 
should be passed even to carry out the 
wishes of the Liberal Party unless, at the 
same time that the franchise was lowered, 
there was a large redistribution of seats. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not wish to 
detain the Committee except to answer 
the appeal of the hon. Gentleman, who 
asks for an assurance that the present 
Bill, if passed into law, should not come 
into operation until a Redistribution Bill 
has also been passed. Now, it is certainly, 
in my opinion, a most unreasonable 
pledge to ask of the Government that the 
franchise should not come into operation 
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until the enactment of a Redistribution 
Bill, because if such a compromise were 
made it is impossible to say what re- 
distribution might be passed. It might 
be possible for persons to object to the 
Redistribution Bill, and by preventing 
it from being passed they might wreck 
the fortunes of the Franchise Bill also. 
I, therefore, think that this is a demand 
which ought not to be made upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. Short of that I 
go entirely with the hon. Gentleman. 
The Government admit that it is de- 
sirable, and even in a certain sense 
urgent, that a Redistribution Bill should 
be passed. We have announced our 
full intention, as far as it depends upon 
us, that an effort shall be made to pass 
a proper Redistribution Bill before the 
Dissolution of the present Parliament 
shall arrive in the natural course of 
events. Well it seems to me that that 
is all that can be fairly asked of the 
Government. We go a great way to 
meet the hon Gentleman ; but I will not 
undertake to say that the whole labour 
of the House upon the Franchise Bill 
should be lost until there is further 
legislation in reference to the redistribu- 
tion of seats, because I hold that the 
Franchise Bill itself is a good Bill, 
although perfection may not be obtained, 
or anything like perfection until a Re- 
distribution Bill is passed. As to the 
precise moment when this Bill is to come 
into operation I never said anything that 
would tend to make that a sine gud non 
as to the provisions of the Bill. That is 
a matter which will naturally arise after 
the consideration of the first line of the 
clause. 

Mr. WARTON said, he supported 
the Amendment, from which the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) and the Prime Minister, 
in the observations they had made, had 
wandered. He would venture respect- 
fully to suggest the great importance of 
the words proposed to be inserted. He 
felt fully the force of what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman on 
the Front Bench—that these words were 
of the greatest consequence; and he 
trusted that earnest and persevering 
efforts would be made to have them 
inserted in the clause. He wanted the 
House to start fair in discussing the Bill 
in Committee. He thought nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory to the 
House than for hon. Members to be 
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satisfied with an assurance given by the 
Government, and then to find that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, in the 
conscientious discharge of his duties, 
was unable to give effect to that assur- 


ance. The way in which the House . 


was treated not only in Committees of 
this kind, but upon the Estimates, was 
often productive of disappointment and 
difficulty. An assurance was given that 
a full opportunity would be atforded for 
discussing a particular matter after- 
wards; and then the Chairman, in the 
conscientious discharge of his duties, 
was compelled to take a proper view of 
an Amendment, and to rule out of Order 
a great number of points which, strictly 
speaking, were out of Order, but which 
the House had been led to believe, by 
an assurance given by some Minister in 
the course of the debate, would be dis- 
cussed. He was not at all satisfied with 
what the Prime Minister had stated. 
The right hon. Gentleman told the Com- 
mittee that he had looked over the 
Amendments. It was very kind of the 
right hon. Gentleman if he had done so; 
but the right hon. Gentleman was under 
the impression, having looked over them, 
that they could be discussed, in due 
course, without the insertion of the pre- 
fatory words moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross). 
But was the Prime Minister sure that 
the Committee would not be called upon 
to deal with Amendments besides those 
already on the Paper? If that were so, 
they might find themselves met, later on, 
by this argument—‘‘I never foresaw 
these Amendments at all; I saw those 
which had been placed upon the Paper, 
and thought they might be discussed ; 
but these raise entirely fresh matters.” 
The consequence might be that, long be- 
fore they get the Bill through Commit- 
tee, one Member of the Government 
would rise up after another and tell hon. 
Members that it would not be in Order 
to discuss the questions they were anxious 
toraise. He contended that these words 
were necessary, because, without desiring 
to use harsh words, it seemed to him that 
it almost became an artifice to put in a 
Bill words that required consideration, 
and then to tell hon. Members after- 
wards—‘‘ You have passed those words. 
The whole spirit of the Bill is framed 
upon them, and all your arguments are 
inconsistent, and, therefore,out of Order.” 
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The Chairman would be required to rule 
conscientiously that the Amendments 
were inconsistent, and that was the 
reason why he (Mr. Warton) wished to 
secure the insertion of these very proper 
precautionary words. He thought the 
clause had been drafted, so to speak, in 
a manner to deceive the House. The 
very phrase “ uniform ” was misleading 
in itself. The very construction of the 
clause was wrong, and they ought to 
have had household franchise in a clause 
separate altogether from any clause re- 
lating to lodger franchise. The effect of 
passing the very first line of the present 
clause would be that the Committee 
would be committed to the main prin- 
ciple of the Bill in consequence of passing 
two or three at the commencement of it 
without their importance being suffi- 
ciently impressed upon the Committee. 
He said this in a friendly spirit towards 
the Prime Minister. He confessed that 
he was not often animated by such a 
spirit; but he did sayin a friendly spirit 
on this occasion that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would save his own time and the 
time of the House if he would consent 
to the insertion of these words. It was 
his deliberate belief that such a course 
would very much tend to save the time 
of the House, and no one could doubt 
that the course proposed was a prudent 
one. If it were not assented to, the Com- 
mittee would be compelled to dwell at 
very great length on every word of the 
clause, because every word in the clause 
would be then of the utmost importance; 
whereas if they were not to be absolutely 
binding they would be of less importance. 
Without they were to be taken as bind- 
ing, it would be the duty of the Com- 
mittee to discuss them with great com- 
pleteness. He hoped the Prime Minister 
would, at the outset of the proceedings 
of the Committee, feel that it was always 
the best policy to treat his opponents 
with full consideration, and that it was 
not the best course to make vague pro- 
mises which he could not keep, and to tell 
the House that future Amendments might 
be discussed, when the Chairman would 
be compelled to say that most of them 
were altogether irregular. He presumed 
that the hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Committees, in the discharge of 
his duties, would properly rule that 
several of the Amendments already 
upon the Paper were not in regular 
form, and, therefore, could not be dis- 
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cussed, and that, in point of fact, the 
were beyond the principles of the Bill. 
If that were done, hon. Members who 
had been misled by the Prime Minister 
could only get up and say that the right 
hon. Gentleman had promised to discuss 
them. No doubt, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given the Committee a vague 
and general assurance that they might 
be discussed; but it was because he 
(Mr. Warton) had found from experience 
that such assurances generally betrayed 
those who accepted them, that he con- 
sidered it would be better to insert words 
in the clause which would set the matter 
entirely at rest. Such a course would 
be far better than relying upon any pro- 
mise whatever; and, therefore, he would 
say once more in the most friendly spirit 
that he thought it would be better for 
the Prime Minister to consent to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, so 
far from thinking the Prime Minister 
wrong in refusing to extend the power 
of putting down Amendments, he was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman had not 
limited it still more. It appeared to 
him, from what had already transpired, 
that there was an intention on the other 
side of the House to make second read- 
ing speeches in order to obstruct the 
passing of the Bill. He had simply 
risen to state why he should vote against 
the Amendment, and against every 
Amendment on the Paper, except cleri- 
cal ones on both sides. He was for the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill. Speaking as an advanced Radical, 
he was sorry that the Bill had not been 
made wider in its scope than it had been. 
He thought that many persons might 
have beer given votes who had not been 
given them, and that others who were 
still left with more than one vote might 
have more than the one vote taken 
away. But the Prime Minister had 
never said. that the Bill was perfection. 
The Prime Minister had simply sub- 
mitted the Bill. At the last General 
Election the country distinctly endorsed 
the issue whether there should be an 
equalization of the county and borough 
franchise. That was the basis of the 
present Bill, and it was upon that basis 
they ought to vote. For his own part, 
he was ready to declare that he would 
not look into the merits or demerits of 
the Bill; but, in regard to the Amend- 
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Paper, he should vote against every 
single one of them. As far as the Bill 
was concerned, he put himself entirely 
in the hands of the Prime Minister, on 
the understanding, of course, that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not, either 
from good nature or any other cause, 
yield one iota to Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. If the right hon. 
.Gentleman did that, he would promise 
to vote with him against every single 
Amendment, whether proposed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, or by hon. Gentle- 
men on the Liberal side.of the House. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
hon. Gentleman had promulgated some 
sentiments which, no doubt, would be 
approved by the Treasury Bench ; but it 
would be very unfortunate and very 
unusual if hon. Members were to endorse 
the principle that no Amendments were 
to be allowed in any Government Bill, 
even although it might be a Franchise 
Bill. The reply he had expected on the 
part of the Government to the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend was that 
they looked upon it simply as a qualify- 
ing Amendment, which would render it 
competent for hon. Members to bring 
forward subsequent Amendments, and 
give facilities for putting such Amend- 
ments in order, having regard to the 
context of the Bill. What they had a 
right to expect, and what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister ought to 
have informed them, was that the Go- 
vernment would not raise the technical 
objection that for want of these qualify- 
ing words such Amendments could not be 
put from the Chair. Everyone knew that 
the words proposed to be introduced by 
his right hon. Friend were simply the 
common phrases of the draftsman of a 
Government Bill. It was seldom that a 
Bill was drawn without those qualifying 
words being introduced into it, and 
which they could not reasonably object 
to. There were, however, no such 
qualifying words on this occasion, be- 
cause, as far as the Bill was drawn, it 
proposed and anticipated no qualifying 
paragraph or provision to interfere with 
the simple construction of the words of 
the clause. But the question was, whe- 
ther the absence of these words was to 
be pleaded in bar of subsequent Amend- 
ments? If the Government would tell 
the House that they did not propose to 
take that technical objection, and would 
say that subsequent Amendments might 
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be discussed without these words being 
inserted —that, in point of fact, hon, 
Members would not be precluded from 
urging that all the Amendments which 
appeared on the Paper, together with 
others which might be suggested, might 
with propriety be inserted in the Bill— 
if the Committee agreed to adopt them 
then, he thought hon. Members on that 
side of the House would be satisfied. 
He did not intend to follow his hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) into the discussion 
which he had initiated, and which, pro- 
bably, might more fitly be considered a 
question for second reading. The Prime 
Minister, however, had taken no objec- 
tion to it himself, but had followed in 
the same strain. He would only say 
this—that his hon. Friend scarcely ex- 
pressed, with accuracy, the position 
which many of the county Members 
took in regard to the Bill. Their point 
was that they would be voting for the 
Bill in the dark, unless they knew what 
steps would be taken hereafter to con- 
tinue that distinction between the county 
and borough representation which in 
the most solemn manner the Prime 
Minister had announced his intention to 
perpetuate. They did not dispute the in- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman to do 
so; but what they doubted was his power. 
They said that if the Bill was passed in 
the shape in which it now stood it might 
not be in the power of the right hon. 
Gentleman to carry out. that pledge. 
That was their fear and their anticipa- 
tion. They had no fear that the exten- 
sion of the suffrage in the counties would 
produce any mischief, provided the rela- 
tions between the county and borough 
representation, and the separate exist- 
ence of the areas now familiar to all of 
them, could be by some means or other 
preserved and maintained. 

Mr. Szrseant SIMON said, that, with 
all respect to his right hon. Friend, he 
thought his observations were not well 
founded, and that the insertion of these 
words was not necessary in order to ad- 
mit Amendments into the Bill, although 
they undoubtedly would prevent the 
introduction of Amendments which were 
not within its scope. Reference had 
been made to an Amendment on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for South Northumberland (Mr. Albert 
Grey), and the whole of the speech of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
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mouth had been directed to the ques- 
tion of redistribution. Now, whether 
the Amendment under consideration was 
adopted or not, the discussion of an 
Amendment such as that which stood in 
the name of the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland would not be precluded, 
for it amounted simply to this—that the 
Act should not come into operation as 
soon as it received the Royal Assent, but 
upon a given contingency. It was a 
very common thing in Acts of Parlia- 
ment to fix the date when the Act 
should come into operation ; and it was 
only another form of fixing the date 
to say, as the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland said, 
that the Bill should not come into 
operation before a certain event. It 
did not require the Amendment pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site in order to admit such an Amend- 
ment as that; but, of course, it would 
not be competent to introduce any 
Amendment which, at the present mo- 
ment, was beyond the scope of the Bill. 
He, therefore, opposed the Amendment, 
because he could see no advantage that 
could be derived from its insertion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition would excuse him, as 
one of the county Members whose con- 
stituents would be affected by the Bill, 
if he asked the Attorney General what 
this uniformity meant as to houses and 
as to lodgings, seeing that there was no 
uniformity already existing or established 
by law in the United Kingdom. Uni- 
formity implied a standard, although 
there was no rental value attached as 
descriptive of the house or of the 
lodging. Was he to understand that 
the Irish standard of a lodging and of 
the Irish standard of a house was to be 
applied as a qualifying test to houses 
and to lodgings in the Metropolis and 
in England generally? He hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would see 
that this was an important question. 
Until in an evil hour the late Mr. Dis- 
raeli, while still a Member of the House 
of Commons, advised the House to adopt 
household qualification without any rental 
standard, which meant the mere posses- 
sion of a house without specifying what 
the house was to be in value, there had 
been an intelligible qualification. The 
lodging qualification was adopted in 
haste, in the absence of any adequate 
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discussion upon an Amendment proposed 
by Mr. Kirkman Hodgson in 1867. The 
sudden adoption of household suffrage 
with no definition of the value of the 
house, together with the sudden adop- 
tion of the lodger franchise, with no 
proper definition of what was to consti- 
tute a proper and an adequate lodging, 
was the “leap in the dark” which was 
then taken. It gave to the Act a name, 
which it had never since lost; and when 
he saw the Committee about to take 
‘another leap in the dark” in respect 
to uniformity of franchise between the 
counties and boroughs, he thought he was 
entitled to ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman whether he took the lowest stan- 
dard of a house and the lowest standard 
of a lodging, which lowest standard 
existed in Ireland; and whether he pro- 
posed, under cover of the words contained 
in the clause, to extend the franchise 
under this lowest standard to the coun- 
ties of England and Scotland ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, he ventured to hope 
that the Committee would be allowed to 
adhere to the clause as it stood. The 
matter stood in this way. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite desired to in- 
sert the words ‘‘subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act hereinafter contained.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman must be 
aware that without those words any 
Amendment could be moved upon the 
Ist clause unless it were absolutely to 
negative a clause which had already 
been passed. For instance, the right 
hon. Gentleman said he wished to have 
these words inserted because he wished 
to alter the words “ after the passing of 
this Act.” But the right hon. Gentleman 
had power already to move any Amend- 
ment upon those words, or to leave them 
out altogether if he desired. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
what he had said was that if the clause 
were passed with those words ‘‘ after the 
passing of this Act” in it, it would shut 
out any Amendment as to the Act coming 
into operation at any other time ; and he 
had mentioned as an instance the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member 
for South Northumberland (Mr. Albert 
Grey). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that no considera- 
tion of that kind would arise on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Northumberland. The Government 
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could not accept the Amendment; and 
when the clause was agreed to, the only 
effect would be that it would prevent the 
consideration of succeeding Amendments 
that were contradictory to it. He thought 
the Government were entitled to know 
the character of the subsequent Amend- 
ments which arose out of this one, be- 
cause, unless they did so, an Amendment 
upon the principle of the Bill might be 
moved such as might cause the measure 
to be given up. What the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) vir- 
tually asked was that the Government 
should not adhere to the clause after it 
was passed if subsequent Amendments 
were proposed in it. If the Committee 
did not insert these words the first two 
lines of the clause would run— 

“A uniform household and lodger franchise 
at elections shall be established in all counties 
and boroughs throughout the United King- 
dom.’’ 

He was ready to admit that if ‘they 
passed those two lines they could not 
afterwards move anything that would be 
contradictory to them; but they did not 
intend to move anything that was to be 
contradictory to them—namely, that there 
was to be a uniform household and 
lodger franchise in all counties and 
boroughs throughout the United King- 
dom. Hon. Members on the other side 
of the House did not object to that prin- 
ciple ; but, as far as he could see, there 
was no Amendment on the Paper which 
could be moved now without the inser- 
tion of those words. The right hon. 
Gentleman, from his point of view, de- 
sired that there might be power here- 
after to move Amendments that might 
be contrary to the principle contained in 
the first two lines of the clause. As he 
had pointed out, those who had sup- 
ported the first two lines were entitled 
to know what Amendments were going 
to be moved before they gave any im- 
plied promise of the kind, because, if 
the Government assented to these words 
being placed in front of the clause, they 
would admit that they were necessary, 
and they would certainly leave a door 
open for Amendments of which nothing 
was at present known. They could not, 
without knowing what Amendments 
were intended to be moved, take any 
course which would imply an approval 
of subsequent Amendments contrary to 
the principle of the Bill. That was the 
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whole reason why the Government could 
not accept these words. * 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to him to 
have entirely mistaken the nature of the 
case. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said the Government did not wish to 
commit themselves now to the accept- 
ance of any Amendments which would 
induce the belief that they intended 
to accept any subsequent Amendment. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman went 
on to say, almost in the same breath, 
that the Government would be leaving 
the door open to the subsequent accept- 
ance of Amendments. Now, those two 
things were very different. He could 
perfectly well understand the Govern- 
ment declining to perform any act of any 
kind that would be held by the Commit- 
tee to bind them to the subsequent ac- 
ceptance of any Amendment, specific or 
otherwise ; but the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman went far beyond that when he 
asked the Committee to support him in 
practically closing the door against sub- 
sequent Amendments, without those 
Amendments having been fully con- 
sidered by the Committee. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman talked about any 
Amendment being now in Order which 
was not inconsistent with the principle 
of a uniform household and lodger fran- 
chise. He (Mr. J. Lowther) had him- 
self an Amendment of the character re- 
ferred to, which he had not yet put upon 
the Paper, because he did not wish to 
anticipate the action of the House pre- 
maturely in supposing that they would 
go as far in regard to the Bill as to reach 
the Committee stage at all. But, now 
the House had gone into Committee, he 
should, of course, in accordance with the 
understanding he had entered into with 
the House on the second reading, place 
on the Paper an Amendment, which 
he certainly thought was inconsistent 
with the principle of a uniform house- 
hold and lodger franchise, in so far as he 
intended to propose that the representa- 
tion should be apportioned to the voters 
in relative proportion to taxation, and 
that the old Constitutional doctrine, to 
which he had referred on the second 
reading—namely, that taxation and re- 
presentation should proceed part passu, 
should receive fair consideration. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had put 
him on one side with great coolness, and 
told him that he must speak now or for 
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ever after hold his peace. He was per- 
fectly willing, if the Committee wished 
it, to give them even now some of the 
reasons for desiring them to adopt the 
course to which he had referred; but he 
thought that it would be far more in 
accordance with the general practice of 
the House, and also he thought more 
convenient to the Committee, if he were 
to defer the making of those observations 
until he had drafted his Amendment, or 
proposed a new clause, distinctly raising 
that issue. The Government apparently 
wished now to adopt the curious process 
suggested by the Attorney General of 
closing the door to any suggestions or 
Amendments, owing to the fear of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that if they 
left it open they might allow a doubt to 
remain on any score. He wished to 
know if the Prime Minister deliberately 
accepted the statement that had been 
made, and whether he had finally made 
up his mind to close the door against 
any Amendments which did not happen 
to fit in with preconceived ideas, and 
which were to take effect in Clause 2? 
He would certainly accept the Prime 
Minister’s statement in preference to the 
apparent qualification of it which his 
own Legal Adviser suggested he in- 
tended to make. What was the effect 
of the decision at which the Government 
had arrived? It was this. They were 
told that on Clause 2 they were to debate 
every conceivable Amendment or sug- 
gestion any hon. Member might desire 
to propound at any subsequent stage of 
their proceedings. Was that a course 
calculated to save time? Reference 
had been made to the important pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland (Mr. 
Albert Grey); but they were told in sub- 
stance by the Attorney General that the 
discussion upon that proposal must be 
raised on Clause 2, or not at all. [The 
Arrorney Generat (Sir Henry James) : 
I never said so.] He (Mr. J. Lowther) 
was glad that he had misunderstood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, be- 
cause he thought it was an error which 
was generally shared by the Committee. 
He was glad that he had been mistaken, 
for the very candid complacency with 
which the Prime Minister had received 
his remarks had certainly led him to 
fear that there was some such idea in 
his mind. He was glad to find that if 
there had been it had been given up. 
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What was the objection to the words 
proposed by hisright hon. Friend? His 
right hon. Friend simply proposed to 
carry out what it was now evident were 
the intentions of the Government. The 
Government apparently, after the dis- 
claimer just interjected, did not desire to 
tie the hands of the Committee in order 
to prevent them from considering sub- 
sequent Amendments upon their merits. 
That being the case, he was at a loss to 
understand. what objection there could 
be to the acceptance of these words. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) deprecated the making of 
vague speeches or second reading 
speeches, as he called them. Certainly, 
the speech of the hon. Member was not 
vague, although whether it might not 
more appropriately be delivered on the 
second reading was a matter he would 
not now go into. He would only say that 
he did not wish his own few remarks to 
be either vague, or to partake of the 
character of second reading speeches. 
He wished it to be understood that his 
point was simply this—that the Com- 
mittee should be placed in a position by 
the Government to deal with any subse- 
quent Amendment which might be ruled 
by the Chair to be legitimately in Order, 
and which might be put for the accept- 
ance of the Committee. On the other 
hand, the Government wished to preclude 
the Committee from going into subjects 
which they had a perfect right to deal 
with. He hoped the Government would 
make it clear what the interpretation 
was which was placed upon the clause. 
From what the Prime Minister had 
stated, it might be inferred that, unless 
his right hon. Friend’s words were ac- 


‘cepted, it would be impossible to move 


Amendments if the clause were agreed 
to; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General had given 
some reason to hope that he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) was mistaken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I really did 
think that the position was perfectly 
clear to all hon. Members who are ac- 
quainted with the character of the pro- 
ceedings of the House in Committee. 
The Committee have not yet been per- 
mitted to consider what are to be the 
enactments of the clause. When the 
Committee are allowed to come to the 
words of the clause they will reject them, 
or will modify them, or will adopt them 
as they think fit; but what we are now 
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dealing with is a preliminary Motion, 
which goes to provide that after we have 
considered them, after we have rejected, 
modified, or adopted them, there should 
be no result from our action at all; but 
that the clause should be still liable to 
be reversed on subsequent consideration. 
It is really a question whether a preli- 
minary Motion of this kind is, by antici- 
pation, to nullify—not to stereotype any- 
thing that has happend—but to nullify 
the work we are about to do. The right 
hon. Gentleman complains that the Go- 
vernment are endeavouring to shut the 
door. Whenever we adopt any proposal 
in Committee, we shut out something 
else ; and the right hon. Gentleman asks 
us now to accompany our conclusion by 
saying that we may accept something 
else. 

Sir JOHN HAY wished to put a 
question to the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in the remarks he had made 
just now, had omitted the word ‘‘lod- 
ger.” He had spoken of a uniform 
household suffrage as being necessary ; 
but the word ‘lodger” had been 
omitted. The word was in the Bill 
itself, but there was no provision for a 
uniform lodger franchise ; and he con- 
fessed he viewed with some dismay the 
effect which the proposal might produce 
in Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would be aware that 
the provision for Scotland was different 
from what it was for Ireland and Eng- 
land ; and it appeared to him (Sir John 
Hay) that to pass the clause as it stood 
now, and to extend to the Seotch coun- 
ties a lodger franchise in the Scotch 
boroughs, would open the door to all the 
evils which had been so strongly repu- 
diated in regard to fagot votes in Scotland. 
He would ask every Seotch Member if he 
did not agree with him [that if the 
present proposal really amounted to the 
extension of the lodger franchise in the 
Scotch boroughs to the counties all the 
evils of fagot voting would be again re- 
established in Scotland ? He had noticed 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral had omitted, in the course of his re- 
marks, the word “‘lodger.” He had no 
doubt that it was by accident, but it was 
omitted in two or three instances; and 
instead of quoting the lodger clause the 
hon. and learned Gentleman only went 
as far as the household franchise. He 
was, therefore, desirous of ascertaining 
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whether there was to be any change in 
the lodger franchise, or whether it was to 
be uniform both in regard to counties and 
boroughs. He awaited the answer with 
some interest. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if he had 
omitted the word “‘ lodger’’ the omission 
was altogether unintentional. The Prime 
Minister had mentioned it over and over 
again, and ample opportunities would 
be afforded for discussing the lodger 
question in connection with the point 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
even if the words of this Amendment 
were not inserted in the clause. 

Mr. SALT said, he thought the Amend- 
ment which had been moved by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for South-West 
Lancashire was necessary, having regard 
to the Bill itself. There was one point 
upon which he wished to ask for a defi- 
nition. In Clause 7, upon page 3 of the 
Bill, a definition of the household and 
lodger qualification and other franchises, 
together with the application relating 
thereto, was given. Well, the definition 
of lodger and household qualification 
was taken from certain Acts relating to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, which 
differed in each case. He did not know 
whether he was mistaken ; but he wished 
to know whether it would not be neces- 
sary to insert some qualifying words in 
order to explain the word ‘“ uniform?” 
The Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
was merely a technical one, which would 
not take five minutes to discuss, seeing 
that its object was simply to make the Bill 
intelligible and complete. He certainly 
thought that the Amendment was neces- 
sary, unless the lodger franchise, in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, was made 
absolutely identical. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that even from 
the point raised by the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt) the insertion of 
these words was altogether unnecessary. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he had en- 
tertained the hope that the Government 
would have accepted the Amendment ; 
and he could not help feeling a suspicion 
that there was some reason for refusing 
to accept it. It was idle for the Prime 
Minister to say that anything contained 
in the words of the Amendment would 
virtually anticipate concessions. The 
words themselves were nothing but pure 
matter of formality, and it would be 
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perfectly easy to insert them and leave 
the franchise as it was. . There could be 
no reason why this simple and harmless 
Amendment should not be accepted by 
the Government in order, at any rate, to 
prevent hereafter any doubt arising as 
to whether any particular Amendment 
would be in Order or not. Surely, the 
Prime Minister had got at his back 
sufficient strength and numbers to en- 
able him to feel sure as to what he could 
do in regard to the Bill; and -the least 
that could be expected of him was a 
generous action in order to prevent the 
possibility of any doubt arising whether 
an Amendment could be moved or not. 
The Amendment itself consisted of plain 
and simple words which were usually 
put in in the drafting of a Bill. If the 
Committee were to discuss the Bill with 
temper and in a spirit of conciliation, it 
was highly desirable that an Amend- 
ment so simple and harmless as this 
should be accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he also sup- 
ported the Amendment, and wished to 
point out that, as the Bill was at pre- 
sent drawn, the provisions of one clause 
were contradictory to those of another, 
and unless full opportunity were afforded 
for the insertion of subsequent Amend- 
ments there would be great doubt as to 
the position in which the counties would 
be placed. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, a state- 
ment had been made that the Bill, as far 
it went, made no provision for giving 
effect to a uniform lodger franchise. The 
Committee certainly expected an answer 
to that statement; and when they came to 
the words “lodger franchise” it would 
be a proper time for inserting any quali- 
fying words to meet the case which had 
been mentioned by his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Wig- 
town (Sir John Hay). Inconveniences 
would immediately arise, because they 
would have passed words declaring 
that a uniform household and lodger 
franchise should be established, with- 
out establishing any machinery for en- 
abling lodgers to come upon the Register. 
As he understood the Attorney General, 
some words might be inserted qualifying 
the uniformity of the lodger franchise. 
But, surely,that would be a most inconve- 
nient and mostindecorous course, because 
the clause would have to run somewhat 
in this way—“ A uniform household and 
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a guasi-uniform lodger franchise at elec- 
tions shall be established in all counties 
and boroughs throughout the United 
Kingdom.” Surely, it would be a far 
better course to adopt the words of the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend, 
which were not unusual in Acts of Par- 
liament. The present discussion would 
then cease, and the Committee would 
proceed to the consideration of the rest 
of the clause. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON wished 
to put a Question to the Chairman upon a 
point of Order. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had 
pointed out that the wording of Clause 6 
was inconsistent with that of the present 
clause. The words of the present clause 
were— 

‘A uniform household and lodger franchise 

at elections shall be established in all counties 
throughout the United Kingdom.” 
Clause 6 modified that provision, and 
specified that the definition of household 
and lodger franchise should be in ac- 
cordance with enactments upon those 
questions concerning the Three King- 
doms. He wished to ask the Chairman 
whether the 6th clause would be in 
Order, seeing that it materially modified 
the words and meaning of the clause 
now under discussion? Certainly, if 
Clause 6 were not out of Order, it would 
be competent for hon. Members to move 
Amendments modifying the provisions 
of Clause 2. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) wished to say, on the 
point of Order, that Clause 6 had no 
reference whatever to uniformity of 
franchise, but simply enacted that— 

‘A man shall not by virtue of this Act be 

entitled to be registered as a voter or to vote at 
any election for a county in respect of the 
occupation of any dwelling-house, lodgings, 
land, or tenement, situate in a borough.”’ 
As there was nothing in a county which 
enabled a man to vote for a borough, so, 
also, it was provided that no voter should 
vote for a county in respect of occupa- 
tion of property in a borough. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
had intended to refer to Clause 7, and 
not to Clause 6. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
the Chairman if he adopted the defini- 
tion of uniformity implied by the Attor- 
ney General, because the whole discus- 
sion would turn upon what was uniform 
within the meaning of the clause ? 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: With regard to 
the hypothetical case put to me by the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton), I can only say 
that the question would be one for the 
Committee to decide, and not for the 
Chair. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
had only put it in reference to the power 
of moving Amendments. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not a point 
of Order, but a matter for the Committee 
itself to decide. It is not a point of 
Order at all. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was anxious 
to know what the Committee were really 
doing ? The insertion of the words moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman was a mat- 
ter of the highest importance. The Bill 
had been drafted in a clumsy manner, 
and the Government were now pursuing 
a course which could only result in the 
. packing together of ideas that ought to be 
kept perfectly distinct. In his opinion, 
there ought to be a separate clause for 
household franchise and another for 
lodger franchise. It couldnot beimagined 
that both household and lodger franchise 
were uniform. There seemed to him to 
be an anxiety to draft the Bill so that 
it would upset the real meaning of the 
English language and make things abso- 
lutely unintelligible. Every hon. Mem- 
ber knew that household and lodger 
franchise were not uniform, but were 
based on different considerations and 
different qualifications. There appeared 
to be a wish on the part of the Govern- 
ment to deceive the Committee as to 
their object, and to introduce words into 
the clause without any proper considera- 
tion of their meaning, using their me- 
chanical majority to enforce anything 
and everything. It was very clumsy 
drafting indeed to introduce the word 
‘‘ uniform” into the clause at all, be- 
cause there was no such thing in exist- 
ence as uniform household and lodger 
franchise. ‘The household and lodger 
franchise were not uniform, and were 
not intended to be uniform. What was 
intended was that there should be some 
uniformity between household franchise 
in boroughs and counties and between 
lodger franchise in boroughs and coun- 
ties; but to speak of a uniform house- 
hold and lodger franchise was perfectly 
ridiculous, and the Judges hereafter 
would be very much puzzled to know 
what was meant by the expression “‘ uni- 
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form household and lodger franchise.” 
The difficulty resulted entirely from a 
bad habit of bringing proposals together 
in concentrated language, and in com- 
paring things that ought to be kept 
perfectly distinct. It was very easy to 
see that the Committee were starting on 
this long and protracted inquiry with a 
disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to drive the Bill through, by means 
of their mechanical majority, at a pace 
which Members on that side of the 
House would not stand. He was glad 
to see the Lord Advocate in his place, 
and he hoped the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would be prepared to answer the 
Question which had been put by the 
right hon. and gallant Member for Wig- 
town (Sir John Hay). 

Mr. GORST said, he did not agree 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) that there was 
any great danger of the Bill being 
driven through the House at an im- 
proper speed, seeing that they had 
already been engaged for an hour in 
discussing an Amendment which the 
Attorney General told them was of no 
practical importance or necessity what- 
ever. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport would be aware that they 
had been discussing an Amendment 
which was not yet before them, and 
which he had no doubt they would dis- 
cuss when the proper time arrived. He 
quite agreed with and endorsed the opi- 
nion which had been given by the Attor- 
ney General and the hor. and learned 
Member. for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) that the Amendment was of no 
practical importance or necessity. The 
clauses of an Act of Parliament were 
always to be read with reference to one 
another, and whatever was passed sub- 
sequently would be taken into consi- 
deration by the Judges, who would inter- 
pret the Act by reading the whole of its 
provisions together. If the Committee 
were satisfie: that these words were 
not necessary, was it worth while to put 
the House to the trouble of dividing 
upon them? If, however, there was a 
desire to take the sense of the Committee 
upon these words, why not go to a 
Division at once, and then, when they 
had decided the not very important 
question now before them, they would 
be able with greater advantage to enter 
upon the more important subjects which 
were involved in subsequent Amend- 
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ments? That would be a more business- 
like mode of proceeding. He desired 
that the Bill should be properly consi- 
dered, but in a business-like fashion. 
They had now discussed the present 
Amendment for a long time, and he 
wished them to settle it at once. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
he had not intended to address the Com- 
mittee on this Amendment; indeed, he 
thought they were about to divide when 
his noble Friend rose to put a Question 
to the Chair. But he could not allow 
the remark, that the matter was con- 
fessedly of little importance, to pass with- 
out contradiction. It was not confessedly 
of little importance. But the question 
was, whether, by allowing the language 
of the Bill to remain as it then stood, 
discussion upon some points might not 
afterwards be burked? It might be 
that some hon. Membersthought that the 
only principle affirmed by the Bill was 
that there should be an extension of the 
franchise. If the clause were drawn in 
the ordinary form, and not, as it ap- 
peared to him, with settled care to pre- 
vent discussion hereafter, it would not 
have been necessary to raise this ques- 
tion; but it was because it had not been 
so drawn that an attempt was made to 
obtain a ruling from the Chair. There 
appeared reason to apprehend that 
Amendments might be ruled out of 
Order, not because they were inconsistent 
with the principle of the Bill—the Prime 
Minister knew that—but because they 
were inconsistent with the word “ uni- 
form,” whatever it might mean. Some 
hon. Members, while willing that the 
lodger franchise should be extended to 
the counties, believed that it would be 
necessary to adopt machinery proper to 
that particular franchise; but they feared 
that the moment the word ‘ uniform” 
became part of the clause it would render 
any modification impossible. But for 
the ruling of the Chair, it might have 
been argued that, inasmuch as the word 
‘uniform ” had been passed, no Amend- 
ment that interfered with the supposed 
uniformity was admissable. Had it been 
clear from the first that the Committee 
would be allowed to discuss Amendments 
interfering with the uniformity of the 
subject, then he agreed that the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend might 
have been unnecessary ; but it was be- 
cause they thought it was otherwise that 
the Amendment had been proposed. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 149; 
Noes 263: Majority 114.—(Div. List, 
No. 85.) 


Mr. CUBITT said, he inferred, from 
the remarks made just now by the Prime 
Minister to his right hon. Friend the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) to the effect that 
the lodger franchise was the very essence 
of the Bill, that he could not hope for the 
right hon. Gentleman’s support to the 
Amendment he was about to move, which 
was to leave out from the first line of 
Clause 2 the word ‘ uniform.” But, 
whateverthe Government might consider 
to be the essence of the Bill, he believed 
the Prime Minister would concede that 
the House, in consenting to its second 
reading, did not go any further than 
this—that they agreed to establish a 
household franchise in counties similar 
to that existing in boroughs. Therefore, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
deem it a fair subject for consideration 
whether that household franchise in 
counties and boroughs should be neces- 
sarily absolutely uniform. Before the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 there 
was an absolute and positive separation 
between the county and the borough 
franchises ; the county franchise being 
simply an owner’s franchise, and the 
borough franchise being simply an oc- 
cupation franchise, the qualification in 
both cases having been originally very 
low. But the Act of 1832, with regard 
to boroughs, established a £10 occupa- 
tion franchise; but with regard to the 
county franchise a much more serious 
step was taken. The Government in- 
cluded in it another qualification, which 
he might call a sort of hybrid modifica- 
tion between thefreeholder and occupier ; 
they proposed to include copyholders 
and leaseholders in the county franchise. 
The Chandos Clause provided that tenants 
at £50 a-year should be included in the 
county franchise. Fromthemomentthe , 
occupation franchise was extended to 
counties—from that day there had been 
constant proposals to lower the franchise. 
From £50, which was the franchise of 
the Act of 1832, they had gone to the 
present franchise fixed by the Act of 
1867 at a £12 rating, and now it seemed 
they had arrived at household franchise, 
It was interesting to think how fast they 
went in matters of this kind. A great 
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change had taken place since his Friend 
and former Colleague (Mr. Briscoe) was 
returned to that House. That Gentle- 
. man had described to him the man- 
ner in which his first election was 
conducted. He said that all the free- 
holders of the county of Surrey went 
down to vote at Guildford; that they 
went fhere in postchaises; that two 
only could travel in a chaise, and that 
they drank only port. The cost of all 
that came out of his hon. Friend’s pocket ; 
and the story of his election would show 
how rapidly they had since travelled, 
and though they had levelled many 
mountains and filled up many chasms, 
he feared they might now reach an arid 
plain on which there was neither water 
nor shade. If the Bill passed in its pre- 
sent form, the question must soon arise 
whether they had not reached such a 
degree of uniformity between the county 
and the borough franchise as would 
make it impossible to maintain the dis- 
tinction that was left? It seemed to him 
that the lodger and service franchise 
had been unnecessarily introduced into 
the counties for the purpose of keeping 
up this uniformity. The experiment 
of the lodger franchise had, as he be- 
lieved he could show, been from one point 
of view a complete failure. Was it, 
then, necessary to take these two fran- 
chises into the counties? And if they 
were introduced, could they put a stop 
to freeholders in boroughs voting for the 
county? But these questions imported 
a difficulty already alluded to. They 
must not look at this Bill alone as about 
to pass into law; they must remember 
that there was a larger Bill behind it. 
However, he asked, what was to be the 
position of freeholders in boroughs 
under the Bill? As the Committee 
would know, certain places in the King- 
dom were called counties of cities, in 
some of which—not in all—freeholders 
had the right of voting for the county. 
They were Lichfield, Bristol, Exeter, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Haverfordwest, 
and Berwick-on-Tweed. East Stafford, 
with a population of 138,439, and an 
electorate of 11,728, included four bo- 
roughs—Lichfield, Tamworth, Walsall; 
and Wednesbury—in respect of which, 
and putting aside for one moment how 
. many of these would be disfranchised 
by the Redistribution Bill, there would 
be this anomaly, that the freemen of 
three of thé boroughs would continue to 
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vote for the county, while the free- 
holders of Lichfield would vote for the 
city. Again, under the Bill, Bristol and 
West Gloucester would have an iden- 
tical franchise, the only difference be- 
tween the constituencies being that a 
certain number of freemen would con- 
tinue to vote for the city and none for 
the county. He believed the Committee 
would see that the distinction between 
the county and borough franchises could 
not be maintained if the Bill became 
law. Bearing in mind what the Prime 
Minister had just told them was the 
essence of the Bill, some would say this 
was a step towards the establishment of 
electoral districts. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] 
An hon. Gentleman below the Gangway 
cheered that statement; but he could 
assure him that this was not the opinion 
of the Prime Minister nor of the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War, as would appear from what they 
had stated in that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman, when he introduced 
the Bill, said— 

“T am not personally at all favourable to 

what is called the system of electoral districts, 
or to the adoption of any pure population scale. 
I cannot pretend to have the fear and horror 
which some people have with regard to the 
consequences of electoral districts. My objec- 
tion is a very simple and would be a practical 
one. In the first place, electoral districts 
would involve a great deal of unnecessary dis- 
placement and disturbance of traditions, which, 
I think, you ought to respect. But my second 
objection is—and I regard it as a very import- 
ant one—that I do not believe that public opi- 
nion at all requires it, and I doubt whether it 
would warrant it. Next, I should say that 
in a sound measure of redistribution the dis- 
tinction between town and country, known to 
electoral law as borough and shire, ought to be 
maintained. Although our franchise is nearly 
identical, that is not the question. The ques- 
tion is, whether there is not in pursuits and 
associations, and in social circumstances, a 
difference between town and country, between 
borough and shire, which it is expedient, be- 
coming, and useful to maintain ? ’’—(3 Hansard, 
[285] 129.) 
Such was the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman when he introduced the Bill; 
and it likewise received the assent of 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, who, on the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill, expressed 
himself thus— 

‘Speaking for myself, I may say that if I 
believed this Franchise Bil] was introduced 
merely to prepare the way for a reconstruction 
which would involve the destruction of the 
separate political existence of all but the 
largest cities and counties, and the division of 
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political power between the inhabitants of the 
great cities and the rural populations scattered 
over areas of great extent—if I believed this, 
and that an attempt was to be made to intro- 
duce some uniform system, such as that of 
equal electoral districts, then I should not be 
prepared to support this Bill,’”’ 

Now, comparing these statements of the 
Prime Minister and the noble Marquess 
with what he had endeavoured to show 
—namely, the almost complete identity 
of franchise contained in the Bill—it 
seemed to him that they were coming 
to electoral districts of wide area and 
sparse population in counties, and of 
small area and dense population in bo- 
roughs. Then they had this, that the 
amount of representation would vary 
as the distance from the seat of Go- 
vernment. He thought this was a fair 
description of the proposal of the Bill, 
and that the distinction between the 
county and borough in future would 
have no other existence than in their old 
historic names. He came now to the 
question as to whether it was necessary 
to include a lodger franchise in the Bill 
in order to get uniformity. He believed 
he should be able to show that the 
lodger franchise, as he had already 
stated, would be a failure. But, first of 
all, a word or two as to the Party bear- 
ing of the matter. As far as he knew, 
nothing had been proved definitely as to 
the Party character of the lodger fran- 
chise; but, wherever it had been exer- 
cised, it had probably gone to increase 
the majority rather than to alter the 
opinion of the constituency. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY rose to 
Order. He asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was in Order in the ob- 
servations he was then making with 
respect to the lodger franchise ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was not 
prepared to rule that the right hon. 
Gentleman was out of Order. 

Mr. CUBITT: The lodger franchise 
came before the House originally as one 
of those fancy franchises, many of which, 
the Prime Minister in his speech said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) had 
killed with a phrase; but it had been 
so favoured, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman included it as an occupation 
franchise under the new borough fran- 
‘chise. It was proposed, in 1859, by 
Mr. Disraeli, and it had been proposed 
in various Reform Bills brought before 
the House and generally received with 
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favour ; the discussions which took place 
upon it were not as to whether the 
lodger franchise should be allowed, but 
as to the restrictions to be placed upon 
it, and as to how the claims under 
it were to be made. Mr. Disraeli, on 
the second reading of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Reform Bill of 1860, spoke with 
favour of the lodger franchise, which 
was not included in it. In the same 
year, Sir George Lewis said— 

“The persons in lodging-houses who would 
obtain the franchise would belong mostly to 
the working classes—persons flitting about 
from one place to another, and less fitted, in 
many respects, for the exercise of the franchise . 
than householders subject to residence and pay- 
ing rates.’”,—[3 Hansard, [157] 2180.] 


So the question of the lodger franchise 
went on, until Mr. Disraeli introduced 
it, in 1867, with the words—‘‘ There is no 
doubt a wish on both sides to establish 
this franchise.” In that year, the lodger 
franchise was established without any 
debate as to principle, but simply upon 
debated Amendments. He (Mr. Cubitt) 
asked the Committee to consider what 
the result of that franchise had been, 
and he thought it would rather startle 
some hon. Members to hear that in the 
whole of the borough constituencies of 
England, which contained more than 
1,500,000 electors, there were only 
29,918 lodgers on the Register. In 
Scotland, according to the Return of the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold), there were 323 lodgers; 173 in 
Glasgow, out of 63,716 electors; and 50 
in Edinburgh, where there was an elec- 
torate of 28,931. In Ireland, there 
were 1,213 lodgers, 1,082 of whom were 
in Dublin, where there were 13,580 elec- 
tors. Returning to the lodger franchise 
in England, he found what he believed 
would create surprise—that was to say, 
that of the 21,918 lodgers on the Re- 
gister, nearly 16,000, or three-fourths of 
the entire number, were in the Metro- 
politan districts; and in looking through 
the Returns relating to the other great 
towns he found that the number of 
lodgers on the Register was almost ridi- 
culous, as would be seen by the follow- 
ing table :— 

Liverpool .. 379 Lodgers, 63,436 Electors. 
Manchester .. 116 ” 52,831 ea 
Leeds... 19 « BOsb ow 
Birmingham.. 72  ,, 63,221 ea 


In the other towns, with the exception 
of Devonport, where there were 430 
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* lodgers and an electorate of 5,421, the 
number of lodgers did not reach 200. 
The largest number of lodgers on the 
Register in the Metropolitan area were 
in Westminster, and he thought he could 
give a good reason why the franchise 
had been chiefly exercised there. In 
1865 there took place a great Party con- 
flict in the City of Westminster, and it 
was the duty of the political associations 
to put as many lodgers on the Register 
as possible. The lodger franchise was, 
in short, an agent’s franchise, and it was 
almost impossible for a lodger to get on 
the Register without the assistance of a 
political agent. The Prime Minister, on 
the 12th of March, 1866, in introducing 
his Reform Bill, said— 

“Now, I can give no information, and I 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman was 
unable to give any in 1859, as to the number of 
persons who would, perhaps, be enfranchised 
under the title of lodgers;-but this I may say, 
that, in the first place, my firm belief is that it 
will be a small one; and, in the second place, 
my firm belief likewise is that this what I now 
speak of is a middle class rather than a lower class 
entranchisement. The operation of claiming, 
and of claiming too, year by year, is one that 
must be very burdensome to working men; 
whereas young men, such as clerks and men of 
business, familiar with the use of pen and ink, 
if educated and intelligent persons, and desirous 
of obtaining the franchise, will estimate the 
trouble far more lightly. We calculate, there- 
fore, on a certain amount of middle class 
enfranchisement by the provision I have de- 
scribed ; but I should be misleading the House 
were I to pretend to entertain the opirion that 
any large number of the working class, or any 
very large number even of the middle class, will 
come upon the Register by virtue of that which 
bo o lodger franchise.” —(3 Hansard, [182] 
That was the opinion of the Prime 
Minister in 1866, and an examination 
of the Return of the hon.. Member for 
Salford would show that, to a certain 
extent, it was a correct opinion. He 
repeated that the lodger franchise was 
an agent’s franchise. It had been fenced 
round with many restrictions, which 
_made the exercise of it exceedingly 

difficult. There were extant no less 
than five forms of claim in connection 
with it—namely, a new lodger form of 
claim and declaration; an old lodger 
form of claim and declaration; a form 
for new and old lodger as joint tenants ; 
and a form for successive occupation. 
Those forms required the signature of 
the claimant and the signature of a 


witness, which in itself had been a great | 
incentive to forgery, and a good deal 
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had gone on in connection with the 
lodger franchise, which had at last been 
the cause of Parliamentary interference. 
The Committee would remember the 
Parliamentary and Municipal Registra- 
tion Act of 1870 which was brought in by 
Mr. Martin, the then Member for Cam- 
bridge, and supported by the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Head of the Local 
Government Board. The Bill was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee ; and hence 
arose the difficulty that very little record 
remained of what was said at the time 
—the debates on the clauses of the Bill 
were not reported. However, the Act 
dealt with the lodger franchise, and 
it contained a penal clause with regard 
to lodgers which it was important. the 
Committee should bear in mind, as throw- 
ing considerable light on the working of 
this franchise. The clause inflicted fine 
and imprisonment for not exceeding one 
year for making false claims. Now, 
Parliament had always been unwilling 
to enact franchise penalties without 
grave consideration; and therefore it 
would be clear to the Committee, from 
this clause having found its way into the 
Statute Book, that the lodger franchise 
was open to some grave drawbacks. 
Were it not so, the provision in the Act 
he was quoting would not have been 
passed; although he might add that 
since that event took place the evils in 
connection with lodger franchise claims 
had not been cured. The registration, 
as a matter of fact, came on at a time 
of the year when nearly all the Mem- 
bers of that House were taking their 
holidays, and thus the reports of what 
occurred in the Registration Courts did 
not come before them. If they did, hon. 
Members would see that the time of the 
Revising Barristers was taken up with 
the settlement of fraudulent lodger 
claims. One or two cases had also been 
before the Police Courts, and a convic- 
tion had taken place at the Central 
Criminal Court. And yet such a point 
had been reached that they were asked 
to look upon the lodger franchise as a 
model franchise. Again, they had heard 
a great deal of the redistribution of 
seats which was to follow the passing of 
this Bill; but they had not heard much 
about the third Bill which the Prime 
Minister announced, and it was that 
Bill to which he now desired to direct 
the attention of the Committee. In his 
introduction of the present measure the 
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Prime Minister made a statement to the 
House, which, with the permission of the 
Committee, he would read— 


“Sir,” said the right hon. Gentleman, “ as 
to registration, all I will say is this—that our 
Bill is framed with the intention of preparing 
a state of things in which the whole occupation 
franchise, which, I believe, will be about five- 
sixths of the franchise, shall be a self-acting 
franchise, and the labour, anxiety, and ex- 
pense connected with proof of title, which is, 
after all, according to our view, an affair of 
the public and the State rather than of the in- 
dividual, will, I trust, be got rid of: But, at 
the same time, our Bill is not a complete Bill 
in that vital respect, and we look to the intro- 
duction of another Bill for the purpose; with 
this we shall be prepared immediately when 
the House has supplied us with the basis on 
which it wishes us to proceed.’’—(3 Hansard, 
[285] 124.) 


Now, he would ask the Prime Minister, | 


or the Attorney General, how it was pro- 
posed to make the lodger and service 
franchise a self-acting franchise? If no 
answer could be returned to that ques- 
tion, he thought they were entitled to 
ask why the Bill in its present form had 
been placed on the Table? He had con- 
sulted many agents and Gentlemen in 
that House upon the subject, and they 
had failed to tell him how this franchise 
could be made self-acting. He would 
refer to Clause 9 of the Bill, to which 
attention had been called on the second 
reading, and. which, in his opinion, was 
of importance inasmuch as it showed, 
so to speak, which way the wind was 
blowing. The clause was, in part, as 
follows :— 

“In Scotland, Section fifteen of the Repre- 
sentation of the People (Scotland) Act, 1868, 
shall apply to counties as well as burghs, and 
in the application thereof the word ‘tenant’ 
shall include any inhabitant occupier within 
the meaning of this Act, and it shall be the 
duty of every person rated in respect of any 
lands and heritages which comprise any dwell- 
ing-house when applied to by the assessor to 
give an accurate written list of the names and 
designations of all men other than himself, being 
inhabitant occupiers of any dwelling-house 
forming part of such lands and heritages, and 
if he fail to do so he shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a penalty not exceeding jive 
pounds, and the proviso in Section two of the 
Act for the Valuations of Lands and Heritages 
in Scotland, passed in the Session of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth years of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, Chapter ninety-one, shall 
be repealed.” 

And the clause subsequently provided, 
with regard to England and Ireland, 
that— : 

“Tf any overseer makes default in giving 
such notice as last aforesaid, or any person rated 
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or rateable as aforesaid, makes default in fur- 
nishing the list so required to be furnished by 
him, such overseer or person shall on summary 
conviction be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
Sorty shillings.” 

Now, if it were necessary to introduce 
the new penalties provided in that clause, 
he thought it not unfair to say that 
under the so-called self-acting Registra- 
tion Bill there would be many sum- 
monses before the Police Magistrates, 
and that, instead of subscriptions to 
Registration Societies, there would be 
penalties for misdemeanours. He would 
make no apology for having detained 
the Committee at length upon this im- 
portant question, because he considered 
it necessary that it should be discussed 
fully before the Bill passed into law. 
In conclusion, he would ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government how they could ar- 
rive at uniformity of franchise in bo- 
roughs and counties without making 
absolute the identity between them, 
and whether they did not propose to 
introduce the lodger and service fran- 
chises into counties for the simple pur- 
pose of enabling them to establish elec- 
toral districts ? é; 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, 
leave out “ uniform.” —(Mr. Cubitt.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman is quite correct in stating 
that this question is one of considerable 
importance, and that I have described it 
as the essence of the Bill. I appreciate, 
then, the importance of the Amendment, 
the adoption of which would alter the 
Bill in its very essence. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to think that because 
the Amendment is important it was 
necessary to handle it at very consider- 
able length. [‘‘Oh!”] That is what 
he himself said. But I do believe, 
although the Amendment is important, 
that the considerations connected with it 
are of a simple character. I decline to 
go into the question of the 9th clause of 
the Bill, for it is a most inconvenient 
method of dealing with a Bill to discuss 
any clause other than that with which 
the Amendment may deal. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated his case 
very fairly, and he has not at all dis- 
guised the feeling in his mind that an 
error was committed when the occupa- 
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tion franchise was introduced in 1882, 
and which was found to work in such a 
way that a large extension of that fran- 
chise was made in 1867. Having done 
so much, we have a large number of 
persons who are not ineluded in the 
occupation franchise of the counties. 
Yet we have included them in the 
boroughs, and have had experience of 
their capacity to exercise the franchise 
with benefit to the country. The ques- 
tion now is, whether, having admitted 
the principle of the occupation franchise, 
having subsequently extended it, hav- 
ing reached a point at which a gross 
anomaly exists, and there being no 
suspicion of unfitness attaching to the 
parties, we can stop there? We think 
not. There is, I think, a great mistake 
eg me the arguments of the right 

on. Gentleman. I agree with him in 
desiring to maintain the distinction 
between shire and borough in our re- 
presentative system ; but I think he is 
wrong in supposing that that distinction 
rests mainly upon distinctions of fran- 
chise. He puts this question at the 
close of his speech—‘‘ Will you, after 
establishing a uniform occupation fran- 
chise in boroughs and towns, be able to 
maintain any distinction between the 
franchise in counties and the franchise 
in boroughs?” In the first place, I see 
no reason why that distinction should 
not be maintained. Looking at the 
spirit of this country and of this Parlia- 
ment, it appears to me that the right hon. 
Gentleman is scarcely justified in his 
remarks as to the rapidity with which 
changes of this kind go forward. I regard 
the period of 20 years that has passed as 
one of probation, and I say, on the con- 
trary, that these changes were adopted 
very deliberately and after full experi- 
ence. But I do not see any reason to 
believe that a uniform occupation fran- 
chise would destroy the distinction 
between counties and boroughs, which 
rests upon the property qualification in 
counties. But, even if you did so, still, 
I say, you would not destroy of necessity 
the distinction between borough and 
shire, because it does not rest so much 
on what disqualifies a man as on the man 
himself. It is in the difference of pur- 
suits and habits of life, the different 
conditions on which property is held, the 
differences between class and class, upon 
which, in my opinion, the distinction 
rests, more than upon any artificial con- 


Yr. Gladsione 
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ditions created by the Legislature, and I 
know not why these should not be for a 
long time, or permanently, maintained as 
the distinction between counties and 
boroughs in our representative system. 
We are dealing with two classes of people 
whom we are going to enfranchise. We 
are dealing with the artizans now scat- 
tered over the counties who form the 
bulk of our borough constituencies, and 
with whose exercise of their power you 
are satisfied. We have also, as has been 
observed by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth to-day, had quite sufficient test 
and specimen of the action of the pea- 
santry under the present Parliamentary 
franchise to know that we are perfectly 
safe in their emancipation. And I must 
say there are questions connected with 
the condition of the rural labouring 
population, such as have recently been 
discussed by the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings), with regard 
to which I may say that if it be not a 
blot, yet it is a defect, in our representa- 
tive system that those persons have not 
a larger influence than they have in this 
House for the representation of their 
peculiar interests. The lodgers in the 
Metropolis and in other great towns are 
mainly of the labouring class. In the 
counties they will consist in a much 
larger proportion of persons not belong- 
ing to the labouring class, but to a class 
whose feelings are much more associated 
with the Party opposite in political prin- 
ciples than they are with the feelings of 
those who sit on these Banches; and, 
therefore, it is rather hard that objection 
to the extension of the lodger franchise 
should come from Gentlemen opposite. 
This matter lies really at the root of the 
Bill. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman had 
shown there was some modification of 
uniformity which it is desirable to in- 
troduce there would have been some- 
thing to argue about. But he has not 
attempted to do anything of the kind. 
He has met us with objections of 
the most vague and general kind—ob- 
jections which go against the.occupation 
franchise in counties root and branch. 
His speech, if he will allow me to say 
so, was a speech against the funda- 
mental provisions of the Bill; and, cer- 
tainly, I do not think that any of those 
who have voted for the Bill in its pre- 
vious stages will be inclined to admit 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, 
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Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to 
point out that the lodger franchise was 
of great importance in Ireland, where 
the artizans chiefly resided in lodgings. 
It was desirable, if the lodger franchise 
were extended over the whole of Ireland, 
that the provisions with regard to it 
should be the same as in England. In 
England the lodger franchise could be 
obtained by written application; whereas, 
in Ireland, personal application was re- 
quired, which had prevented many per- 
sons desirous of exercising the franchise 
being placed on the Register. There 
would be considerable disappointment 
in Ireland unless that assimilation took 
place, and he trusted that the Prime 
Minister would see that the obstruction 
he had mentioned was removed. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to sup- 
pose that under this Bill there would 
be instituted uniformity of franchise, 
and it was with some regret that he 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) heard the same 
term used by the Attorney General. He 
thought that some error might be 
avoided if during those discussions they 
did not speak of uniformity of franchise, 
because the Bill proposed nothing of 
the sort. When this Bill passed there 
would be four different franchises in the 
boroughs and seven in the counties, and 
he thought that state of things ought to 
satisfy the right hon. Gentleman. Al- 
though he was strongly in favour of uni- 
formity of franchise, after the appeal of 
the Prime Minister he did not intend to 
propose any Amendment of that character. 
The reference of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the lodger franchise, taken in 
connection with his remarks on registra- 
tion, pointed out that the remedy for the 
failure of the lodger franchise was to 
be found in an alteration in the Law of 
Registration. He hoped these words 
would be retained by the Committee. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
present consideration of this measure 
showed how completely the Committee 
were inconvenienced by the absence of 
any statement by the Government as to 
the mode in which they intended to pro- 
ceed in regard toredistribution. Hisright 
hon. Friend objected to this uniformity in 
counties, and regarded that as a neces- 
sary step to electoral districts; but the 
Prime Minister differed from that alto- 
gether, and the right hon. Gentleman 


made an essential distinction between 
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shire and borough. But that essential 
difference existed, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the very nature of 
the men who dwelt in shire and borough. 
In the counties there were men brought 
up under different conditions, and who 
constituted a separate body from the 
borough electors. That might be true 
if they could find a county which was 
essentially rural; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that a great number 
of places would under the operation of 
this Bill become virtually urban districts, 
and they knew it would beso. It, there- 
fore, came to this—that the right hon. 
Gentlemen said he wished to maintain this 
distinction between county and borough, 
and that the only mode of preserving 
that distinction was by preserving a dis- 
tinction between the character of the 
constituencies of the counties and bo- 
roughs. With respect to the question 
of the lodger franchise, the Prime 
Minister had assured them that it would 
not bethe working classes who wouldcome 
in, in the counties, under the lodger 
franchise. But the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Dawson) said he sincerely 
trusted that the lodger franchise would 
be extended to the counties in Ireland, 
because that would bring upon the 
Register a great number of artizans 
and labourers in Ireland. Then they 
had an hon. Gentleman opposite, one 
of the foremost supporters of the exten- 
sion of this measure to Ireland, assign- 
ing opposite reasons to arrive at the same 
conclusion. The Prime Minister took 
no note of the important point submitted 
by his right hon. Friend, who asked how 
were the lodgers under this Bill to be 
brought on the Register? To that ques- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman gave no 
answer, or, at best, it was a negative an- 
swer—namely, that the point was to be 
considered under Clause 9. Clause 9 
was a clause of penalties, and it was 
material that the Committee should not 
in a hasty manner assent to something 
in Clause 2 which might result in the 
imposition of serious poamiaee under 
Clause 9. Therefore, from that point 
of view alone, he thought his right hon. 
Friend had done well to call attention 
now to the very important question of 
how the lodgers were to be brought 
upon the Register in the counties; and 
he was sorry he had not received any 
explanation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, 
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Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
answer was that that question did not 
properly arise under this clause, and the 
Government would be perfectly ready to 
deal with it when it arose. But he 
might state now that the county lodgers 
would be put on the Register in the 
same way as in boroughs. The num- 
ber of lodgers in counties was very 
small. 

Mr. DAWSON asked whether lodgers 
in Ireland would come on the Register 
in the same way as lodgers in England ? 

Smrrk CHARLES W. DILKE replied, 
that that would be arranged afterwards. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, it ap- 
cage from the answer of the right 

on. Gentleman that very few lodgers 
would come in for the franchise, because 
they would come on the Register in the 
same way in counties as in boroughs; 
but his right hon. Friend had shown that 
in respect to the generality of boroughs 
very few lodgers had hitherto come on 
the Register. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the Government had not at all explained 
the necessity of the word “uniform.” 
According to the Prime Minister it was 
not part of the scheme that the fran- 
chise in the county and borough should 
be uniform. There were different classes 
of franchise existing; but why was it 
necessary that the Committee should 
pledge themselves, before they had con- 
sidered how the lodger franchise and 
the other franchises were to work in the 
counties to which they had not yet been 
applied, by the word ‘‘ uniform” to 
identity between county and borough? 
That seemed to him to be taking an unne- 
cessary step in the direction of electoral 
districts, which it was said the Govern- 
ment did not propose to advocate, and 
with respect to which they felt great 
difficulty, because they heard such dif- 
ferent views from different Gentlemen, 
and because the Bill before them did not 
disclose the whole scheme. They wanted 
to know why this word ‘‘ uniform” was 
put in, in order that they might feel sure 
that it meant something ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that in respect to 
the household franchise and the lodger 
franchise, the Government did intend to 
make the Bill uniform. Therefore, it 
was a question of enactment, and as they 
proceeded they should enact what they 
meant. 
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Mr. SALT said, there was a point 
which he wished to raise distinctly now, 
and which he should be sorry to leave 
unnoticed. This word ‘‘ uniform” was 
to a very great extent the essence of the 
Bill itself, and no doubt it was extremely 
captivating to many hon. Members. It 
was an idea put forward with much 
plausibility, and not without reason, that 
as a householder in one constituency had 
a vote, a householder in another consti- 
tuency should also have a vote ; and that 
was the simple meaning of the Bill as it 
stood. With regard to what the Com- 
mittee were now discussing, the words 
under consideration were not uniform 
franchise in a general sense, but uniform 
household franchise. The point he 
wished to raise, and which had not been 
raised in the present discussion, was 
this—and it was a point of principle 
which he thought should not be lost 
sight of—this Bill was brought forward 
as a very complete Bill to do one thing 
—namely to establish uniform house- 
hold franchise, and that had frequently 
been said to be the cause of the popu- 
larity and the strong support which the 
Bill had received ; but, if that was so, 
why during the last 50 years in which 
Reforms Bills had been discussed, had 
there never been a uniform lodger fran- 
chise proposed? He thought there was 
a reason for this. He asked himself the 
reason why all the statesmen who had 
brought forward Bills on the responsibi- 
lity of the Government on former occa- 
sions, had for years maintained a marked 
difference between the household fran- 
chise in the boroughs and in the coun- 
ties? For this reason. It was because 
they wanted to create a variety of con- 
stituencies and a variety of representa- 
tion. The effect of this Bill was not 
merely to create a uniform franchise 
throughout the country, but to create 
a uniform household franchise without 
bringing forward any means by which 
the variety of constituencies and of repre- 
sentation might be maintained. He 
believed that to be a matter of the 
greatest importance. To illustrate what 
he meant he would take some other 
franchise than the household or the 
lodger franchise. They might have 
taken a uniform household franchise of 
£25; but everybody would have said, 
very truly, that would be absurd and 
monstrous; but it was just as absurd 
and monstrous to create a uniform 
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franchise in one way as in another. 
That seemed to him to be the fault of 
the Bill, not that it did not do what it 
professed to do, but that it did it with- 
out replacing a system which had always 
been supported by statesmen who had 
dealt with the question of the franchise. 
Then they were told that the variety 
of constituents would be retained by the 
variety of inhabitants living in the coun- 
try and in the towns; but as the Bill 
at present stood a large number of the 
inhabitants in the counties would be 
swamped by town constituencies. As 
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_ soon as they came to mere household 


franchise they not only created unifor- 
mity, but they also destroyed one of the 
main things upon which it was now said 
they were to depend for a variety of re- 
presentation. His main difficulty about 
this Bill was that it did not replace that 
essential diversity between the house- 
hold franchise in the counties and in the 
boroughs. Then they were also told, 
with considerable truth, that the indivi- 
dual in the county had as legal a claim 
to the franchise as the individual in the 
town. What they had to consider was 
how they could get a better representa- 
tion returned to the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. GORST said, the Amendment 
was, no doubt, one of great importance ; 


‘but he wished if possible to elicit a little 


more information with regard to it. The 
Prime Minister had said truly that this 
word ‘‘ uniform” was necessary, because 
uniformity was the essence of the Bill. 
It was perfectly clear that the Govern- 
ment proposed a uniform franchise in 
counties and in boroughs. Unifor- 
mity applied to the household and the 
lodger claim, only it did not touch any 
other franchise. The Government pro- 
= then, that the household and 
odger franchise should be uniform in 
counties and boroughs—that was, that 
all the incidents of the household fran- 
chise in the counties should apply to the 
boroughs, and all the incidents of the 
franchise in the boroughs should apply 
to the counties. He quite understood 
that ; but then the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to have some alternative 
scheme which at present he did not 
understand. The right hon. Gentleman 
and those who supported him appeared 
to dissent from the idea of uniformity 
in the county and the borough; but 
then they did not state what the alter- 
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native scheme was which they would 
propose. He had listened carefully to ~ 
the speeches in support of the Amend- 
ment; but he had not been able to arrive 
at an understanding of what was pro- 
posed by it. Until he heard some clearer 
definition of what the Amendment was 
to lead to, he should be inclined to prefer 
the more simple plan of the Government. 
This Amendment went to the vitality of 
the Bill, and those who were not pre- 
pared to accept the simple scheme of 
the Government ought at least to state 
what they meant to do. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he did not know what the proposal of 
his hon. Friends might be ; but his pro- 
position was to get rid of the Bill alto- 
gether, for a more objectionable Bill 
it had never been his misfortune to see. 
This was the first time he had addressed 
the House upon this Bill; but he had 
addressed the House on several other 
Reform Bills, which were all as un- 
popular as this was. The Prime Mi- 
nister had told them that this Amend- 
ment went to the root and principle of 
the measure, and he supported the Bill 
upon the idea that it was necessary to 
extend the operation of the existing 
franchise. He should like to ask the 
Prime Minister how long that had been 
his idea, and how it was that it was 
only now that he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to bring in 
such a Bill, and how it was that he al- 
lowed the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) to come down last year 
with a proposal— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the right hon. Member that the question 
before the Committee is the retention of 
the word “‘ uniform.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
last year the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford was for uniformity of suf- 
frage; but the House was counted out, as 
there were not 40 Members present. He 
thought it was quite germane to the 
subject to ask the Prime Minister why 
he was so indifferent last year, and yet 
this year he made this Bill the principal 
measure of the Session? At a meeting 
held not long ago, the Attorney General 
said there was such a thing as a policy 
of incidence, and that led to this Bill 
being made the principal measure of the 
Session; and he would adopt the lan- 
guage of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
With regard to this question of unifor- 
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mity, having had some experience in 
this House, he would venture to say that 
the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for War were the last men in this 
House who should propose any such 
policy, because, during past years, they 
had been entirely opposed to such a 
policy. The Prime Minister had stated 
the other day that when he was a Mem- 
ber of the Peelite Party, that Party was 
a pure and high-minded Party. He was 
very sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have left that Party —— 

Mr. DAWSON rose to Order, and 
asked whether uniformity of franchise, 
or uniformity of conduct on the part of 
the Prime Minister, was the question 
before the Committee ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is wandering from the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that if the hon. Gentleman thought 
that those who supported uniformity 
were not pure and high-minded, he was 
entitled to hold that opinion; but his 
point was, that when the Prime Minister 
was a Member of the Peelite Party he 
was opposed to uniformity of franchise. 
He het a seat in this House in 1859, 
and then a Bill was brought in by the Con- 
servative Party proposing uniformity of 
franchise ; but the present Prime Minister 
opposed it, and he not only spoke against 
it, but he turned the Government out 
upon it. So did all the Members of the 
old Whig Party and the Members of the 
Peelite Party. Lord Cardwell, who re- 
presented the Peelite Party on that occa- 
sion, said the proposal would lead to 
electoral districts. So it was held by 
Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston. The 
present Prime Minister voted against 
the Bill; and now, without giving any 
reasons whatever, he had leapt from one 


side to the other, and introduced this | 


measure. Passing from that point, his 
principal desire was to state his objec- 


tions to the introduction of the word | 
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“The pronyle of the Bill is only an argu- 
ment and a step to further change. It will 
clearly lead to electoral districts, for you have 
taken away that which is the greatest impedi- 
ment to the country in regard to electoral dis- 
tricts — the difference between county and bo- 
rough. I believe the principle of the Bill will 
lead to such discontent that the only remedy 
for the evil you have inflicted and the mischief 
you have done will be to resort to electoral dis- 
tricts, which I consider a tutal suppression of 
the existing representative system.” 

The proposal of Lord John Russell, when 
Leader of the House, was not one of 
uniformity, but diversity, of suffrage. 
Nor was that the principle proposed in 
the unfortunate Bill known as the ‘leap 
in the dark,’”’ which was carried in 1867, 
and which he had opposed as strongly 
as any measure he had ever opposed. 
On the contrary, it was kept back as a 
species of reserve to be sprung upon the 
House in a time of political exigency. 
In regard to equal electoral districts, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General, in a speech he had deli- 
vered some years ago, stated to his pre- 
sent constituents the reasons why he 
refused to give his vote to the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
Attorney General said if this franchise 
were conceded—that was, uniformity of 
suffrage—numerical representation was 
the certain consequence. The distinction 


between county and borough must be - 


removed, and equal electoral districts 
must follow. He would like to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, if he still 
adhered to that opinion, and if he be- 
lieved that uniformity of suffrage must 
lead to equal electoral districts, why did 
he not go below the Gangway and endea- 
vour to induce the Government to adopt 
that view? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had declared that he was quite 
willing to surrender the representation of 
the borough of Taunton whenever he was 
called upon to do so by the necessities 
of the case and for the sake of patriotism. 
It would appear that he had already 


“uniform” in this clause. His first| done so, because it would be seen from 
point was that it must necessarily lead | the newspapers that the hon. and learned 
to electoral districts. The moment there | Gentleman was a candidate for another 


was uniformity of franchise on one side, | constituency. 


His (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 


how could they say they would not give | tinck’s) objection to the Bill was that it 
electoral districts ? He had higher autho- | must lead to universal suffrage. He re- 
rity than the Government for that view. | collected a speech delivered some years 
In a speech delivered in this House upon ago by an authority, whom the right 


a Bill for establishing uniformity 


of hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 


suffrage, Lord Russell, that celebrated would respect, on this. very question of 


Member of the Liberal Party, said— 
* Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 


- 


uniformity of suffrage—namely, the late 
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Mr. Sidney Herbert. In opposing the | (Mr. Labouchere), who had said as much 
principle of that measure very strongly, | that day, and by a considerable number 
Mr. Sidney Herbert said that it was’ of Members who sat below the Gang- 
only the question of the turn of tho | way on that side of the House. There 
screw. Whenever they got one point | was no finality and no standpoint what- 
of the screw turned on they found they |ever. By adopting this measure they 
had to go to a lower point. The Prime | would at once be landed, as Lord John 
Minister founded the principle of uni- | Russell told them, in a sea of troubles, 
formity, not only in his opening speech, | and it would be impossible to bring them 
but in the speech which he had made a | into a safe harbour. It was upon logical 
short time ago, on the question of the fit- | grounds that he supported the Amend- 
ness of the capable citizen to exercise the ; ment of his right hon. Friend, and he 


franchise. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that if the capable citizen was fit to exer- 
cise the franchise in one district he was 
fit to exercise it in another. He should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
where the definition of capable citizenship 
was to begin and where it was to end? 
Was it to be what was called a house- 
holder ?—for many of them knew that 
many of these voters were not house- 
holders at all, but merely occupants of a 
single room, which, under certain condi- 
tions, gave them a vote. Why were such 
persons to be entitled to a vote, and other 
persons who were far more entitled to 
be excluded ? Why were domestic ser- 
vants disallowed a vote? ‘They were 
going to bring in a service franchise in 
regard to the occupation of tenements 
in a certain way. Why were domestic 
servants to be excluded? Were they 
not flesh and blood, and quite as capa- 
ble of exercising the franchise as the 


‘trusted that it would receive such sup- 
port from hon. Members as would fully 
justify him in having it brought forward. 
Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, it did 
not seem to him to be an expedient 
course to take a Division on this ques- 
tion, because it really was the whole Bill 
over again. Now, nobody was more 
opposed than he was to household suf- 
|frage either in counties or boroughs. 
| He thought the Bill of 1867 was about 
as mischievous a Bill as was ever passed 

| in that House ; but, at the same time, it 
| had become the law of the land, and he 
, did not wonder that an attempt was now 
made to extend its provisions to the 
counties. The present measure was to 
| follow out the real bond fide intention of 
| that Bill, which was to make a raid upon 
the seats of the county Members, and, 
to use slang phraseology, was intended 
to “square” the borough Members 
| who sat on the other side of the House in 











agricultural labourer, who, they were | order to enable them to go back to their 
told, was in such a deplorable condi-| constituents unchanged. It was a sort 
tion? Then, again, he would ask the | of Kilmainham Compact,that would leave 
right hon. Gentleman, why exclude the| the seats of hon. Members opposite 
soldiers in our Army, who served the | untouched at least for another Parlia- 
country well; or our gallant sailors?| ment, if they would help the Govern- 
It came at once to this—the question of | ment in carrying death and destruction 
capability founded itself on such a state | into the ranks of the county Members. 
of absurdity that it was impossible to! He was not surprised that that should 
arrive at any logical principle in regard | be the principle of the Bill, because the 
to it. In his opinion, electoral districts strength of the Liberal Party had always 
must follow universal suffrage, a state | been with the Members who repre- 
of things which was no doubt desired by | sented the boroughs; and if there was 
the right hon. Gentleman the President |one thing that hon. Members shrank 
of the Local Government Board, because | from more than another it was political 
he saw that on a recent occasion, when annihilation. They knew very well that 
haranguing a Radical Club at Chelsea, | there were many Members sitting in that 
the right hon. Gentleman said that he | House, who, if their own special seats 





not only advocated universal suffrage, | 
but equal electoral districts. They all 
knew that those opinions were supported 
by the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, and by a large 
numberof hon. Members opposite, includ- | 
ing the hon. Member for Northampton 


| 


were taken away from them, would never 
sit again for any other constituency as 
long as they lived. Therefore, if the Go- 
vernment proceeded on the principle they 
were adopting in regard to this Bill, 
and promised a uniformity of represen- 
tation without a redistribution of seats 
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the hon. Members to whom he referred 
might be able to go down to their con- 
stituents for a year, or two years, on ex- 
actly the same constituency as now, and 
it was a boon for which they were ready 
to sacrifice everything else. That was 
the whole object of the Bill. The object 
of the Bill was to make an attack upon 
the seats of the county Members who 
sat on the Conservative side of the 
House. It virtually said—‘‘ You have 
already got two seats out of three ;” and 
if there was another General Election 
this year, as he hoped there would be, 
instead of having two out of three, 
they would have three out of four. 
They would virtually keep the borough 
seats as they were, and prevent the 
winning back of a great many seats 
which were lost by the Conservatives in 
1880. That being the object of the 
Bill, how could they carry it out except 
by retaining the word ‘‘ uniform?” The 
whole Bill would be destroyed if that 
word were left out. After the Division 
which had taken place upon the second 
reading, and the important Division 
which had taken place as to the recon- 
struction and distribution of the suffrage, 
he thought it would be an unwise pro- 
ceeding to waste the time of the House 
by dividing upon this particular word. 
They all knew the object of the Bill, 
which was to secure the borough Mem- 
bers in their seats and to get rid of the 
county Gentlemen who sat on the Con- 
servative side of the House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think there is a great deal in what has 
been said by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough (Mr. T. Collins) 
as to the real object of the Bill. There 
can be no doubt that there is great force 
in those observations, and also in the 
remarks which have been made by other 
hon. Members, that a uniform household 
and lodger franchise is the point which 
has been pressed upon us by the Govern- 
ment, and which may be regarded as 
the principle of the Bill. Therefore, to 
discuss that point now would be to in- 
vite a repetition of the decision which 
the House has already pronounced. But, 
for all that, I think the discussion raised 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Cubitt) has been a very 
desirable discussion in drawing attention 
to certain important points relating to 
the question. I wish to ask, however, 
why it is necessary for the Government 


Mr. Thomas Collins 
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to commit themselves to this word “ uni- 
form ”’ atthe very outset? Why do you 
not leave any possibility of making 
different arrangements, if they should 
be necessary, for those classes of voters 
who would require somewhat different 
terms in the case of counties and in the 
case of boroughs ? My right hon. Friend 
has pointed out with great force that the 
question arises in a great measure upon 
the lodger franchise. If you are going 
to enfranchise all the lodgers in the 
country, you will find that the difficulties 
which already beset you in connection 
with the voting of the lodger in the 
towns will be extensively multiplied and 
increased. I wish to know if we are to 
hold ourselves precluded by the intro- 
duction of the word ‘“ uniform” in the 
fore-front of the Bill from considering 
and discussing modifications which may 
be necessary with a view to the intro- 
duction of the lodger franchise in the 
counties? My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
asks what can be proposed against it ? 
What my right hon. Friend says is that 
we are promised a self-acting register, 
and it would be very desirable that there 
should be a self-acting register if we 
can see the plans of the Government 
beforehand; but, in the absense of those 
plans, it would be difficult to come toa 
decision in regard to the position of the 
lodger in the county. That is one of the 
points in regard to the Government 
scheme which makes it difficult for us to 
decide upon it. We donot wish to com- 
mit ourselves upon one or two matters 
of an important character, which here- 
after we may find to be governed by 
other considerations. I would not advise 
my right hon. Friend to go to a Division. 
What seems to me to be the feeling 
generally entertained is that he should 
reserve what he has to suggest in regard 
to the lodger franchise until a later 
period—that he should rest satisfied 
with the good service he has done in 
entering his protest and in raising this 
discussion, and that we should accept 
these words with the understanding that 
the question may be fairly raised again 
in regard to household and lodger fran- 
chise, notwithstanding that we may have 
committed ourselves by assenting to the 
word “uniform.” It seems that the word 
‘“‘ uniform” has been put in in order to 
do away with the semblance of a distine- 
tion between the counties and boroughs 
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—perhaps unnecessarily put in—and, a adoption of the Jodger franchise 
therefore, leading to the conclusion that | with no definition of what properly con- 
my right hon. Friend has done good | stituted adequate lodgings, constituted 
service by the course he has taken in | the “leap inthe dark” which was taken 
calling attention to the matter; but, as | in 1867. It gave the Act of 1867 a name 
I have already said, I would not advise which it had never lost. And now, 
him to go to a Division. ‘when he saw the Committee about to 
THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | take another leap in the dark in respect 
Henry James): I am anxious that there | to the counties in which the majority of 
should be no misunderstanding. ‘The | the people lived who would be affected 
Government intend by the Bill that as | by the present Bill, he thought he was 
far as household and lodger franchise | entitled to ask the hon. and learned 
are concerned to establish uniformity in Gentlernan the Attorney General whe- 
reference to both the boroughs and! ther he took the lowest standard of a 
counties ; but they have not the slighest | house and the lowest standard of a 
desire to shut out any fair Amendment | lodging, which lowest standard existed 
which can be moved in accordance with | in Ireland, and whether he proposed, 
the Rules of the House. I hope there | under the cover of the words which 
will be no misunderstanding as to the | appeared in the clause, to extend that 
intention of the Government not to! lowest franchise to the counties of Eng- 
deviate in the slighest degree from the land and Scotland? 
meaning which they attach to these) Mr. WARTON said, he did not know 
words. whether he would be in Order in refer- 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped | ring to a statement made by the Presi- 
that the right hon. Gentleman the dent of the Local Government Board in 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford | answer to the hon. Member for Carlow 
Northcote) would excuse him, as one of (Mr. Dawson). It would be in the 
the county Members who were to be recollection of the Committee that the 
affected by the Bill, if he asked the hon. hon. Member asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Gentleman a question as to registration 
General what his uniformity meant ? '— Whether it was not the case, that while 
Was it houses, or was it lodgings, with | the voter in Great Britain would not 
regard to which uniformity was to ex- | exercise his vote until he was registered, 
tend according to law throughout the in Ireland the voter would do so as soon 
United Kingdom? At the present mo- as he was entitled to be registered? 
ment uniformity implied a standard, From the answer given by the right 
although there was no rental value hon. Gentleman he did not think he 
attached either to the house or to the could have read the clause they were 
lodging. Was it intended that, in future, now considering, because it certainly 
the standard should be taken at the made a curious distinction between the 
lowest—for instance, the Irish standard votes to be obtained under the clause 
of lodgings and the Irish standard of and-now. It seemed to him to be one 
houses? Was that standard to be of the numerous traps which were pro- 
applied as the qualifying test to houses | vided for hon. Members in the clause, 
and lodgings in the Metropolis and in because they were told that whereas in 
every other part of England? Until, in! Great Britain the right to vote was to be 
a fatal hour, Mr. Disraeli, when he was obtained, the vote was not to be exer- 
a Member of the House of Commons, | cised until the voter was registered. The 
advised the extension of the household | words were ‘‘ when registered to vote at 
standard, which merely meant the pos-| an election for such county ;’’ whereas, 
session of a house without specifying | in regard to Ireland, the words ‘‘ when 
what the house wasto be, matters were! registered”’ were not used; but, instead 
well understood. The lodger standard | of them there were the words “shall be 
seemed to have been adopted in haste, | entitled to be registered as a voter.”” He 
and there was no adequate discussion | presumed that it was, in point of fact, 
upon it. It was adopted upon an Amend- a certain price paid to hon. Members 
ment proposed by Mr. Hodgkinson, in| below the Gangway, that the Irish voters 
1867 ; and the sudden adoption of house-| should be able to exercise their votes 
hold suffrage with no definition of the| before the rest of the electors could 
value of the house, together with on ee theirs. Under the clause a 
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voter in Ireland would exercise the vote 
when he was entitled to exercise it; 
whereas, in England, he could only ex- 
ercise it when registered. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the hon. Member had been discussing 
words which came later on in the clause. 

Mr. WARTON : Quite true. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would be quite ready to explain the 
meaning of the words when the Com- 
mittee reached them ; but he would only 
say now that the hon. Member had mis- 
understood their purport. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) had also misinterpreted the 
meaning of the clause, because he as- 
sumed that the franchise in Ireland 
would be of a different description from 
that in England, which was not the 
fact. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. He had as- 
sumed that it was the same franchise, 
but applied to a different class of tene- 
ments. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, the Lord Ad- 
vocate had not answered his question 
with reference to the Scotch lodger fran- 
chise, and he wished to point out that 
the words in the 2nd clause were dif- 
ferent from the expression which had 
been used by the Attorney General. 
The 2nd clause established a uniform 
household and lodger franchise through- 
out the United Kingdom, and provided 
that it should be identical in character in 
the counties and boroughs of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. If that 
-was clearly the meaning of the Govern- 
ment he was prepared to accept it; but 
it was scarcely the meaning of the words 
inserted in the first line of the clause, 
from which it appeared quite evident 
that there was a difference at present 
existing between the lodger franchise of 
Scotland, England, and Wales. There 
were, in fact, three kinds of lodger 
franchise and one of household fran- 
chise in the Three Kingdoms, and, as 
there was a difference now, they could 
not be uniform, unless they were going 
to be made uniform in all the Three 
Kingdoms, in accordance with the words 
set forth in the clause. He should like 
to have an explanation from the Attor- 
ney General, if it was intended to make 
the franchise uniform throughout the 
United Kingdom? He was prepared to 
assent to the proposal, but he did not 
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understand the first part of the clause 
to establish that condition. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, he did not quite under- 
stand what the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman wished to suggest in re- 
gard to the Scotch franchise. 

Srr JOHN HAY asked if there was 
not a difference between the franchise 
established by the Act of 1868 and that 
established by the Act of 1867? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, the Act of 1867 was very 
similar to that of 1868. In the case of 
lodgers there was the rental provision of 
£10; and he did not know in what re- 
spect it was suggested that there was 
any difference. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the lodger fran- 
chise was settled on a fixed money value, 
and in Ireland the franchise was based 
upon a £10 rent in regard to lodgers, 
and a £4 rent in regard to householders. 
With regard to the charge of want of 
uniformity raised by hon. Members, 
they might put their minds at rest. 
There was only one kind of uniformity 
he had discovered in these debates, and 
that was the uniformity of raising end- 
less discussions and taking no Division 
upon them. The suffrage was not uni- 
form at the present moment, but, under 
this Bill, it would be made uniform. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had no 
intention} of continuing the discussion, 
which had apparently satisfied the Com- 
mittee as to the decision it ought to 
arrive at, or rather as to the prevailing 
disposition of forces in respect of the 
franchise. He wished, however, to draw 
attention to another point of more im- 
portance, which he thought the Govern- 
ment, would admit was fully deserving 
of the consideration of the Committee. 
He asked the Committee to bear with 
him for a few moments while he laid it 
before them. As he gathered from a 
statement made a short time ago by the 
Prime Minister, that was the last oppor- 
tunity he would have of bringing it be- 
fore the Committee. The point to which 
he desired to draw the attention of the 
| Committee was how far the adoption of 
the words “uniform franchise’? would 
preclude the subsequent adoption by the 
|Committee of Amendments which had 
for their object the giving of greater 
electoral weight to the various voters in 
j accordance with the stake which they 
had in the country. One point he wished 
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to dwell upon briefly was how far it 
would be practicable, without going out- 
side the scope and intentions of this 
Bill, to incorporate, for the purposes of 
this section, a portion of the statute com- 
monly known as Sturges Bourne’s Act. 
That Act was the 58 Geo. III., c. 69, 
and it clearly laid down the manner in 
which the votes could be apportioned to 
the stake the voter might have in the 
community. He had been told before— 
and he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
made himself responsible for the asser- 
tion—that this was an old musty, fusty 
statute, that it was passed in the year 
1818, and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to consider that that fact 
alone pointed it out for the condemna 
tion of Parliament. He would remind 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that, 
although the statute had been the law of 
the land for a considerable number of 
years, no serious attempt had ever been 
made to repeal it, or to infringe upon its 
principle. Of course, he was not refer 
ring at that moment to those provisions 
of the statute which enabled votes to be 
given by proxy, and by other machinery, 
which he might have asked the Com 
mittee to incorporate in the present Bill ; 
but he was referring rather to Section 3 
of the Act of 58 George II1I., c. 69, which 
enabled every voter, or rather, to use the 
words of the Act— 

“Every person who shall be rated for the 
relief of the poor shall be entitled to give one 
vote for every £50 valuation.”’ 

Without troubling the Committee in any 
detail with the merits of the clause, he 
would point out that, although a plu- 
rality of votes might be accorded to every 
voter, yet it was provided that no person 
should have more than six votes. Some 
people might say that that was a very 
reactionary provision, and that it ran 
counter to the modern doctrine of the 
equality of every voter in the eye of the 
law, and that it was a provision which 
could hardly seriously be made to Parlia- 
ment. He asked the Committee for a 
moment to consider what their object 
was in dealing with the question of the 
franchise. He knew there were those 
who were of opinion that the great 
object was that one political Party 
should have a preponderance of the 
votes of the electors. 9 would = 
weary the Committee by arguing wit 

any such persons. He wuld: bother 
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assume that the object of Parliament 
was to secure some just and equitable 
method of arriving at the real wishes of 
the population of the country, due 
regard being had to the stake in the 
community which each voter possessed. 
He knew that some of his Friends on 
that side of the House said—‘‘ We 
entirely agree with you. It is quite 
right; but we do not believe that such 
a provision could ever be passed.” Now, 
he contended that that was timid 
language, which he personally could not 
endorse. He thought if any Member of 
the House entertained a strong convic- 
tion on any particular point it was his 
duty to bring that point before the 
Committee, and not to seamp his task. 
He was aware that there were those who 
said that votes should not be accorded to 
property at all—that every man had an 
inherent right to a vote, and that the 
amount of property he possessed had 
nothing to do with the matter. But he 
would remind the Committee that that 
was not the language used by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Prime Mi- 
nister, in introducing the Bill, laid stress 
on his own opinion that regard should 
be had to property vested in the inhabit- 
ants of a constituency as well as to the 
numerical strength of the constituency. 
Throughout all the discussions which 
had taken place upon the various Reform 
Bills it had always been contended that 
representation should be accorded to a 
constituency not solely on the ground of 
a certain number of houses being situ- 
ate in it, or on the number of persons 
entitled to record their votes, but that 
property should also be included as a 
consideration. He desired to know on 
what principle the Government proposed 
to consider the allocation of electoral 
weight with respect to property? Did 
they intend to adopt the principle held 
in the Southern States of America in 
former days, when a certain number of 
votes was accorded to each State in 
respect of its local population, but the 
local population were not allowed to 
record their votes? He understvod the 
Prime Minister to contend that it was 
quite right that regard shou!d be had to 
the property situate in a constituency, 
but that the owners of that propeity 
should have no share in the disposal of 
the votes. The right hon. Gentleman 
was establishing a doctrine that one set 
of persons was to pay the piper while 
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another set were to call the tune. That 
in plain language, was the object of the 
Bill. He did not now wish to enter into 
the question which was generally known 
as the representation of minorities. He 
held strong views which he had not 
hesitated to utter in that House during 
the last 17 years. He hoped that sub- 
ject would come before the House under 
abler hands than his own, and that the 
Committee would have an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion upon it. He 
would say thisin passing—that he could 
not see any more equitable manner of 
representing the interests of property, 
and it might be of minorities, than by 
the adoption of salutary provisions, 
which were not novel or crotchety inven- 
tions of his own, but which, for a number 
of years, had formed part of the law of 
the land, and had been found to work 
with justice to all persons concerned. 
He had constantly expressed his opinion 
against the various Reform Bills which 
had been introduced. He had not hesi- 
tated to denounce what had been termed 
the “leap in the dark”’ in 1867; and one 
of the grounds on which he denounced it 
was that it failed to make adequate pro- 
vision for the fair balance of power, 
which he contended ought to be pre- 
served between the conflicting claims and 
interests of all classes and sections of 
the community. On the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill of 1867 he had 
ventured to make some remarks strongly 
condemnatory of the provision known 
under the name of the dual vote. Why 
had he denounced the dual vote? He 
had denounced it because he regarded 
it as an imposture and a sham. It did 
not go anything like far enough. It 
was all very well as far as it went; but 
it was altogether a meagre instalment of 


what was required to meet the exigencies | 


of the case. The dual vote was a very 


different thing from the system of | 


voting which he now ventured to urge 
upon the Committee. The dual vote 
allowed an elector to be placed on the 
register not only in the capacity of 
a freeholder or of an occupier, but, 
in addition, it gave him a separate vote 
as a taxpayer, or as the holder of 
Government Stock. That, he thought, 
was a very puny provision. He had 
not hesitated to condemn it at the time, 
and he had never regretted the attitude 
he took with regard to that or any other 


provision of the Bill of 1867, All ad 
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proposed now was that the voter should 
be entitled to vote in accordance with 
his stake in the country, provided always 
that the number of votes possessed by 
an individual did not sapank tin number 
at present provided by the law in regard 
to the election of Poor Law Guardians— 
namely, six votes. He suggested that a 
voter should be entitled to a plurality 
of votes, not exceeding six altogether, in 
proportion to the taxation he contributed 
to the State. There would be one great 
advantage in the adoption of that prin- 
ciple. It would enable the House at 
large cordially to adopt the principle of 
household suffrage both in the town and 
in the country, a principle which, as it was 
provided in the present Bill, they would 
only be induced to accept with the 
greatest reluctance. He confessed that 
he himself had never been able to see 
any charm in a difference of suffrage 
between town and country. His idea 
had always been that every elector should 
have a fair share of electoral power ac- 
corded to him, whether he happened to 
live in a county or in a borough. He 
had been charged with opposing the 
adoption of household suffrage, and he 
should continue to oppose any scheme 
which did not make adequate provision 
for the maintenance of that fair balance 
of power between all classes and sections 
of the community which he considered 
to be necessary. There were several 
methods of obtaining thatend. It might 
be possible to say that nobody should 
have a vote at all—that only a privileged 
few should possess the electoral fran- 
chise; or they might say that all persons 
should possess the electoral franchise, 
but that there should be a different 
weight accorded to different voters in 
the ordinary scale. That was what he 
thought would be most equitable under 
all the circumstances of the case. He 
hoped the Government would not shelter 
themselves under the plea that this would 
be going back from the great prin- 
ciples already established. He ventured 
to say, on the other hand, that if the 
subject was to be fairly considered by 
Parliament, apart from the prejudice of 
mere political opinions, he was at a loss 
to understand on what grounds it could 
be seriously contended that this was an 
objectionable principle to adopt in future. 
The Prime Minister might, perhaps, say 
that it might be the establishing of in- 
equality. The right hon. Gentleman pre- 
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sumed to say that the other night in | neighbours of his lived in an old railway 
very decided terms; but, in his (Mr. J.|carriage. Would they be considered 
Lowther’s) judgment, the people of | householders? There were a great many 
England were by no means enamoured | people who lived in tents. Would those 
of uniformity. The last thing the work- |Ishmaels be considered householders ? 
ing classes of this country entertained | Others lived in caravans. Would they 
an idea of was the establishment, on a| be householders? The point was clearly 
dull level of mediocrity, of uniform laws. | of great importance, especially with re- 
It had been the boast of Englishmen | gard to Ireland, because in that country, 
that the highest prizes of life were open | notwithstanding the remedial legislation 
to every man, and that, notwithstanding | of the present Government, the majority 
the condition of life in which a man was | of the people lived in mere hovels. Was 
born, he might, by application, and in- | a house that was unfit for human habi- 
dustry, and ability in that sphere of | tation to be considered one which would 
life, raise himself above the scale in | give the franchise to the occupants? If 
which he was born. He would now con-|a house had no chimney, was such a 
clude his observations by expressing a/| place to be considered a house? That 
hope that the Committee would fully | was a question which the hon. Member 
and fairly consider the subject; and he | for North Warwickshire had asked, and 
was sure it was one which ought to|he hoped the Attorney General would 
receive full attention at the hands of | have the courtesy to answer it. 
each of the Parties in the State. Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon.| observed that there was a difference 
Gentleman began by addressing a ques- | between the Scotch and the English Acts 
tion to the Government—namely, whe- | as to lodgers. In the Scotch Act it was 
ther, in our opinion, it would be com-| provided that the lodgings must be a 
petent to him, if we passed this clause | part of one and the same dwelling house ; 
as it stands, at a subsequent date to/| but that was not so in this Bill. Hedid 
move an Amendment for the introduc- | not know whether there was any dispute 
tion of what I may call plural voting in) about that; but the question was whe- 
a rough way? I am quite prepared to| ther,under theterm “uniform franchise,” 
answer that question at once. I have| these two conditions of lodger franchise, 
not the least doubt that it would be! which were re-enacted in the Bill, could, 
competent to him to do so, because the | in strictness, be described as uniform ? 
word “uniform” manifestly refers to| Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
uniformity between counties and bo-| Henry James): That really is the 
roughs, and does not, I apprehend, con- | sense. 
tain any limitation of the franchise,| Mr. CUBITT said, he would ask 
provided it applies to the counties and | leave to withdraw his Amendment; but 
boroughs alike. But while I say that| the question had not been answered as 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able to| to the way in which the self-acting 
make that proposal at a future date, I| register was to be prepared for the 
venture to add a respectful hope that if, | lodger franchise. The Prime Minister 
and when he does make it, he will bear | had stated that the Bill had been pre- 
in mind that he has already made his' pared by the Government; but the 
speech, and that it will be unnecessary | Attorney General had not answered that 
for him again to entertain us with those | question. 
most interesting references to his per- | 
sonal history, and to the gallant manner | 
in which, on all occasions, he has main- Mr. WARTON said, he proposed to 
tained his principles, and which will be | add the word “franchise” after the 
indelibly recorded on our memories. word ‘‘ household,” in order to prevent 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, | confusion of ideas with regard to the 
his hon. Friend the Member for North | nature of the uniformity. [Mr. Guap- 
Warwickshire had asked the simple |stonz: Agreed.] He did not like too 
question, ‘‘ What is a house?” What ready an acquiescence until they knew 
was meant by a house? What was the | exactly what they were about; and he 
meaning of uniformity if every house to | did not wish to take advantage of the 
which it applied was different? That | Prime Minister’sacquiescencetooquickly, 
would destroy all uniformity. Some | but to treat him more generously than 


Cee [First Night.] 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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the right hon. Gentleman generally 
treated hon. Members on this side. He 
was not sure whether the Prime Minister 
saw the consequence of what he now 
proposed. His object in moving this 
Amendment was to move another Amend- 
ment shortly, to which, perhaps, the 
Prime Minister would not so readily 
accede; and that was after the word 
“and” to insert ‘‘a uniform,’ so that 
the whole would be a uniform household 
franchise and a uniform lodger fran- 
chise. That he thought would be clearer 
than the present mixture of household 
and lodger franchise. Although the 
Prime Minister acceded so readily to 
this Amendment, he must point out that 
in so doing they would cut away the 
round from the hon. Member for 
North Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leigh- 
ton), whose Amendment was misplaced. 
Therefore the Prime Minister might 
again be in error in acceding too 
readily to this proposition. But at 
er it would be sufficient to move 
is Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after ‘‘household,”’ to insert ‘‘ fran- 
chise.””—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘franchise’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON pro- 
posed to add after “lodger” the words 
“‘and freehold.” The Committee had 
heard so much about uniformity, and 
the Government had stuck to it with 
such tenacity, that he hoped they would 
now assist him in making the Bill more 
uniform and more complete. Everyone 
who had listened to the speeches by 
which the Bill had been introduced had, 
he believed, been satisfied of one thing 
—namely, that the basis and foundation 
of the Bill was the assimilation of the 
county and borough franchises; and 
everyone outside the House believed 
that this Bill would really do what the 
Prime Minister had said it would do— 
namely, assimilate the two franchises. 
In fact, it would do nothing of the kind. 
It left anomalies as great and as grievous 
as they were before; and as some of 
these anomalies, and this one especially, 
could be easily removed, he hoped the 
Government would be willing to accept 
his Amendment, for it carried out the 
spirit of their own Bill. Precisely the 
same argument could be adduced for the 
claim of the borough freeholder to be 
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registered on the borough list as had 
been adduced for the lodger or occupier 
who resided outside the old borough 
lines to be registered on the county list. 
Let them consider the present state of 
things. An occupier of a tenement out- 
side the borough limit which gave him 
a vote for the county, and owning a free- 
hold within the borough limit, was dis- 
qualified from voting for the borough ; 
whereas, if it had been just the other 
way—if he had occupied a small tene- 
ment within the borough boundaries, 
and had a freehold outside the borough, 
he would have been able to vote for both 
county and borough. The principle of 
the Bill, as had often been stated by the 
Prime Minister, was that every capable 
man who had a qualifying possession 
within a constituency should have a vote ; 
but he made no provision for the qualify- 
ing freehold, which gave a vote within 
the county, to give a vote within the 
borough. Under this Bill, the occupier 
of land in a county, who had a freehold 
in a borough, and who, therefore, had 
an interest in the borough, was a 
capable citizen of that borough; but if 
he did not reside upon his freehold he 
was disfranchised. This Bill retained 
old anomalies and disfranchising condi- 
tions. The principle he proposed to in- 
troduce into the Bill existed in Ireland, 
where the freeholder in a borough, 
though non-resident, voted in the bo- 
rough. The borough freeholders were 
generally urban voters—people belong- 
ing to the borough, and had tittle to do 
with the county. Therefore, it was pro- 
per that they should vote in the borough. 
Besides, it was a case of give and take. 
The occupier in the county, who had a 
freehold in the borough, would be in- 
troduced into the borough as a voter. 
Each constituency, whether county or 
borough, would be self-centred ; every 
capable citizen with the qualifying con- 
dition would vote for every place where 
he had a qualification. There would be 
no disfranchisement in this at all. On 
the contrary, it would make the franchise 
uniform, and give equal rights inside 
and outside the boroughs; and, there- 
fore, it seemed to him to be a principle 
which should be supported on every 
ground, but especially upon the ground 
upon which this Bill was brought 
before the attention of the House— 
namely, the assimilation of the county 
and borough franchise. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after ‘‘lodger,” insert ‘‘ freehold.” — 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘freehold’ be here inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this Amendment 
was a very important one; but the Go- 
vernment could not agree to it. By ac- 
cepting it they would disfranchise a great 
number of voters, because, if they gave 
a freehold vote in the borough, the prin- 
cipal persons who would be entitled to 
vote would be resident householders. 
Dealing with them first, they now had a 
vote for the county if they had a free- 
hold qualification in a borough ; but this 
proposal would deprive them of that 
vote. It would disfranchise the whole of 
them. If a freehold gave a vote for 
the borough, it could not give a vote for 
the county; and, therefore, what the 
hon. Member proposed as a sufficient 
qualification for the borough would pre- 
vent the owner of it voting for the 
county. If a man had two such quali- 
fications he could not choose between 
the two; therefore, they must deter- 
mine, in the sense placed before the 
Committee, whether they would allow 
the vote to be a qualification for the bo- 
rough or county. If they gave the 
borough vote for the freehold situated 
in a borough it must cease to be a 
county qualification ; and so they would 
disfranchise every county voter who had 
a freehold qualification within a bo- 
rough. Then, that equally applied to the 
non-residents, because if a person resided 
elsewhere, if he had a voting qualifica- 
tion for the borough, they could not say 
that he was to have a vote for the county 
simply because he was non-resident. 
The result of this Amendment must be 
this—no freeholder in a borough could 
have a county qualification ; and there 
were in England and Wales 112,000 
county voters, whose freehold qualifica- 
tions being situated in boroughs, who 
would be disqualified. The Government 
were not prepared to disfranchise even 
those 112,000. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
non-residents would vote under his 
Amendment, just as they do now, only 
they would vote for the borough instead 
of for the county. ; 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked whether the hon. 
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Member was going to give non-residents 
votes for boroughs under this clause ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Cer- 
tainly. Theyhave votesnow forthecounty. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could imagine 
nothing more likely to create “ fagot”’ 
votes than to give the 40s. non-resident 
freeholder a vote in the borough. 

Mr. ECROYD said, there were in his 
district a great number of working men 
who had become the owners of small 
houses, and who were deeply interested 
in the point under tia aide oro He 
entirely agreed that it would be a mis- 
take to give to non-residents a vote for 
the borough ; and, therefore, in a later 
Amendment which stood in his name he 
had introduced the words— 

“ Subject always, in the case of boroughs, to 
such conditions as to residence within, or within 
a certain distance thereof, as are now by statute 
or shall be under the provisions of this Act pre- 
scribed.” 

There were only two courses which could 
be taken with any justice in dealing with 
this Bill. Either a man who was 
both an owner and an occupier in a 
borough might be stripped of his owner- 
ship, or, on the other hand, a man who 
was both an owner and an occupier outside 
the borough, might have a property vote 
conferred upon him in addition tothe vote 
he enjoyed; and he believed that if 
hon. Members would, for a moment, con- 
sider what would be the position of many 
of the best class of working people if this 
Act were passed, they would see that it 
was one which could not be tole- 
rated by the country. Suppose two 
brothers were joint owners of a freehold 
situated in a village three or four miles 
from a town, one of them living in the 
village adjoining the freehold, and the 
other in the borough three or four 
miles away. One of them would be un- 
able to vote, whilst the other would be 
entitled to vote in right of this pro- 
perty. Could anything more monstrous 
be imagined? He would take, as an- 
other instance, the case of a man living in 
a borough who was the owner of a free- 
hold house within the borough, which 
he let. Under this Bill he would have 
a vote in the borough as an occupier, 
and one in the county as an owner ; whilst 
his brother, living, say, a mile outside the 
borough, and owning a similar or a more 
valuable property, would have only one 
vote, Of these two men, whose circum- 
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stances were precisely similar, one would 
thus be endowed with twice as large a 
share of political power as the other. 
That was an injustice so monstrous that 
in his county division it would create 
something approaching a political in- 
surrection. He had not spoken to one 
workman who did not firmly believe 
that, though he might live outside a 
borough, this Bill would give him both 
an ownership and an occupying vote, and 
thus place him in a position in all re- 
spects equal to that of his neighbour in- 
side the borough. The confusion which 
would follow from any other course 
would make it impossible to work out 
the measure ; and the consequence would 
be that before very long there would be 
a great agitation against the ownership 
vote being left to the people resident in 
boroughs. That might or might not 
be a result contemplated by the authors 
of this Bill; but a settlement which 
would deal out equal justice between 
these two classes of people was one 
which could not be long delayed. This 
proposition was, therefore, one of the 
most important points to be considered 
in this Bill, because they were now at 
a place where two ways parted, and the 
decision they should arrive at would 
probably determine the future course 
the country would take—whether they 
should have one vote for one man, and 
abolish the second or ownership vote 
now enjoyed by inhabitants of boroughs, 
or whether they should proceed towards 
the equal enfranchisement of owners out- 
side boroughs, and the continuance in 
both boroughs and counties of that 
political distinction between those who 
were and those who were not owners of 
rateable property which had been one 
of the greatest and best moral influences 
operating upon the working classes. He 
believed it was impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this decision; and he 
hoped it would not force upon the cream 
of the working class the idea that they 
were to be reduced to the level of the 
most worthless and improvident amongst 
their neighbours. He could not con- 
ceive anything more calculated to up- 
root the good work of inducing these 
men from their youth to save money 
and become owners of property than to 
destroy this distinction ; and he earnestly 
appealed to the Committee to pause be- 
fore coming to a conclusion which 
would have that effect. 
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Mr. GORST said, he thought the hon. 
Member for Preston would have con- 
vinced the Attorney General that this 
Amendment was not to be disposed of 
in the summary manner he had ima- 
gined. It was impossible, at this time 
of the day, to do adequate justice to an 
Amendment of this importance; and he 
hoped the Government would consent 
now to report Progress, in order that 
this matter might be properly discussed 
at the next Sitting. The Attorney Ge- 
neral had objected to this proposition 
on the ground that it was a disfran- 
chising proposition ; and when he found 
that it was an enfranchising proposal 
he found fault with it for that reason. 
He thought it was desirable to report 
Progress, and at the next Sitting they 
could consider more fully this Amend- 
ment, which he hoped the hon. Member 
would press to a Division. He moved 
that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mrz. GLADSTONE said, he was sorry 
that Progress had been moved now; 
but it was not worth while considering 
the matter, and he should consent. 

Mr. WARTON asked when the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to put this 
Bill down again for Committee, as it 
was necessary that hon. Members should 
have time to consider what Amendments 
they would put on the Paper? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
put the Bill down for Friday morning ; 
but he was not quite certain whether it 
could then be taken. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


HOTIONS. 

oO 

MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER.—RESOLUTION. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 

not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
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Mr. BROADHURST, in rising to 
move— 


‘That, in view of the painful and unneces- 
sary hardships inflicted upon large numbers of 
people in this Country by the Law prohibiting 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, it is 
the opinion of this House that a measure of re- 
lief is urgently called for,” 


said, he felt that in making the Motion 
some explanation was due to the House 
of the manner in which he became as- 
sociated with it. It had for some time 
~ been very ably dealt with by the 
on. and learned Member the Recorder 
of the City of London (Sir Thomas 
Chambers) ; but after some length of 
time and after the continual pressure of 
friends, and especially of his constituents, 
he at last consented to take charge of 
the question. To show the House the 
interest his constituents took in it, he 
would that state last winter a requisition 
in its favour was sent to him signed by 
25,000 of them, of whom more than 
10,000 were women above 18 years of 
age, and representing not only the work- 
ing classes of the borough of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, but also the middle classes, 
besides many Town Councillors, Alder- 
men, and me~bers of Local Boards. An- 
other reason f.r his connection with the 
subject was to be found in the Petition 
which he had the honour of presenting 
to the House yesterday, signed by 115 
delegates representing the trades of the 
country at the last annual Trades Union 
Congress. There were really 170 signa- 
tures; but some 55 failed to sign the 
proper paper. In the hurry of their 
week’s work they failed to get near the 
Petition, and they signed letters in- 
stead, expressing regret that their names 
were not attached to the original docu- 
ment. But for this circumstance the 
original Petition would have contained 
170 signatures of the leading working 
men of the United Kingdom, represent- 
ing altogether something like 500,000 
of the people of this country. At the 
outset of his speech he wished to state 
that he did not profess to represent every 
working man’s opinion in the country. 
He never did profess to. There were a 
great many opinions in the country he 
would be very sorry to represent ; and 
he would be glad to transfer them to 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, or anywhere else, who chose to 
espouse their views. As Representative 
of Stoke-upon-Trent, he had endea- 
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voured to represent the constituency as 
a whole, and not any one class. His 
own opinion as to the importance of the 
subject was that, with the exception of 
the Franchise Bill, then before the 
House, there was a more general con- 
sensus of opinion upon this than upon 
any other. So far as signatures to Peti- 
tions were concerned, his experience 
showed that the possibility of obtaining 
them was only limited by a person’s time 
and opportunities; and, indeed, he had 
never met a person who declined to sign 
one in favour of the proposed alteration. 
[‘*Oh!”] He did not say that no such 
person existed; but, whereas 2,000,000 
people had petitioned in favour of the 
Bill, not one-tenth of that number had 
petitioned against it. Three hundred 
and fifty Town Councils had at different 
times sent Petitions in favour of the 
amendment of the law. One hundred 
and thirty Boards of Guardians in the 
country had petitioned in its favour. 
The Town Council of Edinburgh had 
petitioned 11 times, and the Convention 
of Rural Boroughs had petitioned 11 
times. He mentioned signatures of 
Town Councillors and members of Local 
Boards especially because they might be 
taken to represent the highest and best 
form of Conservative feeling in the 
country. By this he meant Conservative, 
not in a political point of view, but Con- 
servative in its best and highest sense ; 
and he would say this especially with 
regard to Boards of Guardians, than 
whom there were no representative 
Bodies in the country more capable of 
giving expression to what was desirable 
on a subject of this kind. Coming to 
another form of organization, the Liberal 
Associations of the country, no less than 
225 of these Associations had passed re- 
solutions in favour of these views. He 
thought that it was known to most 
people that His Holiness the Pope and 
the greater number of the leading 
Catholic clergy, as well as the more pro- 
minent laity of the Catholic Church, were 
in favour of this alteration in the law. 
The general interest in the subject was 
very great. As regarded Scotland, in 
the City of Glasgow 42,000 people had 
signed Petitions for the change in a short 
time last year, and over 300 Scotch mi- 
nisters had expressed themselves in its 
favour, while the leading organs of the 
Scotch Press were also favourable to it. 
In England itself, as apart from any 
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other portion of the United Kingdom, 
he thought it was safe to say that public 
opinion, if not unanimous, at least came 
nearer to being so than it had done upon 
any great question that had engaged 
public attention for many years past. 
Many also of those who sat on the other 
side of the House were in favour of it; 
so that this Motion was no outrage upon 
Conservatism. What had been the result 
of the attempt to create a feeling adverse 
to this proposal? The most supreme 
efforts had been put forth to elicit opi- 
nions in opposition to it; but they had 
met with most signal failure, and had by 
no means repaid the labour and expendi- 
ture employed. He had been told that 
the right hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Cambridge University had 
called upon the clergy of the Church of 
England to come to his assistance and 
place notices upon their church doors 
in opposition to this measure, calling 
upon the people to use their best efforts 
against it. What had been the result? 
After months of labour about 12,000 
signatures had been obtained, many of 
them under questionable circumstances. 
A very remarkable Circular had also 
been issued on the subject marked ‘‘Con- 
fidential,’’ and addressed to Members of 
Parliament, from a special meeting of 
©. E. W. M. &., which he was told 
meant the Church of England Working 
Men’s Society. It said that he (Mr. 
Broadhurst) could not be accepted as 
representing the working classes on this 
question, and it requested Members to 
vote against the Motion. It was espe- 
cially requested that there might be no 
mention of the Church of England Work- 
ing Men’s Society, or of any Church 
Society. It was signed on behalf of the 
Society by 8. Powell, Secretary, Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. He 
had given these particulars because that 
was rather an out-of-the-way place for 
an institution of that kind. The Bishop 
of Lichfield, of whom he wished to speak 
with great respect, had made a great 
effort to stir up the people in defence of 
the law as it at present existed; but 
after going through the whole of his 
district he had succeeded in getting 
something like 8,000 signatures, or less 
than one-third of the number of signa- 
tures in favour of this Motion, obtained 
within the boundaries of his own con- 
stituency, and of grown men and women. 
It had been stated that this was not a 
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working man’s question at all, but that 
it was simply for the convenience of a 
very few rich people. He was sorry to 
hear such prejudice expressed on the 
Conservative side of the House against 
justice being done to people who were 
rich. His own Liberalism knew of no 
distinction between rich and poor in 
matters of justice. It would be a bad 
day for the country when Parliament 
legislated for the convenience of either 
rich or poor; the ground of its action 
should be justice, and not consideration 
for any class of people. He was not 
prepared to admit that this was a rich 
man’s question only. Undoubtedly, rich 
people had the good sense to make these 
marriages in the interest of their own 
happiness and that of the bereaved 
children; but such marriages were far 
more numerous among the working 
classes than among the upper or the 
middle classes; and that was some justi- 
fication for the position he occupied. 
The difference between rich and poor in 
these matters was very great. The rich 
man’s resources enabled him, if he was 
a widower, to obtain proper treatment 
for his children; and, as a rule, if he 
married again, the opinion of his class 
prevented his second wife from ill-using 
her step children. These advantages 
the poor man did not possess. He, per- 
haps, had to leave his home before 
dawn, and all day his children were in 
the hands of the step-mother, and in- 
fancy was often a barrier to their com- 
munication with others. No one was 
more likely to be a second mother to the 
children than the sister of her who bore 
them ; she often became so during the 
long illness of the mother ; and to wrench 
her from the children was often to them 
as a second death. Not only in the 
interest of the children themselves, but 
in the interest of humanity, the House 
should not stand for one moment be- 
tween the Resolution and the hopes of 
these poor people, but should concede 
their reasonable and just demands with 
as little delay as possible. Hundreds 
and thousands of these marriages were 
already contracted, and thousands more 
would be contracted if the law was 
amended. He sincerely hoped that the 
House would pass his Motion. Society 
did not condemn these marriages, whilst 
every sensible person in the country— 
he did not use the word ‘‘sensible’’ in 
an offensive sense—approved of them, 
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Parliament ought to be abreast of the 
opinion of the country, and the ex- 
pression of a decisive judgment on the 
part of this House would probably have 
great weight with the other House, and 
induce it to yield to the claims of com- 
mon sense, justice, and humanity. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution which stood in his name. 

Mr. HENEAGE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he regarded the prohibi- 
tion of these marriages as most unjust 
and inexpedient. 
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well known to each other. In the caso 
of a husband and his wife’s sister, they 
might not even know each other until 
they attended the wife’s funeral. This 
was not a question for the small social 
circle of London ; it was a question for 
the nation at large, and for the English- 
speaking people of the Colonies. It 
had been stated that if they altered the 
present law, and allowed marriage with 
the deceased’s wife sister, the number of 
divorce cases would be increased. He 


The law was contrary | did not know whether that would be so 


to Divine law and to natural law. There | or not, but he would point out that two 
was nothing in the Old Testament or| wrongs did not make a right; and if 
the New Testament against these mar-| that House had passed a Divorce Law, 


riages. 


Within the last few weeks} which was against the teachings of the 


unanimous testimony had been given by | Bible, that was no reason why they 


Professors of Greek and of Hebrew as 
to the interpretation of the controverted 
passages in favour of these marriages, 
which, indeed, had always been ap- 
proved by Jews and by Mahomedans. 
The Roman Catholics did not say that 
these marriages were against the Divine 
law, but simply that they were against 
the moral law, which could be dispensed 
with at the pleasure of the Pope. The 
Protestants, whether Churchmen or Non- 
conformists, desired this amendment of 
the law. The marriages were legal in 
the other English-speaking nations of 
the globe. Cardinal Newman wrote 
that if he looked upon this question as 
one affecting the rich he should, perhaps, 
think the marriages inexpedient; but 
in the interests of the poor he thought 
they were expedient. [‘‘ Read on!’’] 
The Cardinal spoke further of the dan- 
ger of relaxing the sanctity of marriage ; 
but that had nothing whatever to do 
with the subject before the House. If 
these marriages were expedient they 
ought not to be prohibited because of 
the inexpediency of any other marriages 
which nobody contemplated. 
two laws in two different parts of the 


We had | 


Empire; and a marriage in Canada) 


might be repudiated here without any 
redress for the woman; although the 
law of Canada had received the assent 
of the Queen. Looking at the question 
from a social point of view, he main- 
tained that the objection founded on 
alleged intimacy and relationship was 
all nonsense. There was closer relation- 
ship between first cousins, particularly 
where two brothers had married two 
sisters; and, as a rule, they would be 





should try and keep another law in force 
which was also opposed to the language 
of the Bible. The present law upon 
this subject was, in his opinion, a dis- 
grace to a civilized country, and ought 
to be abolished. He seconded the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Stoke. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That, in view of the painful and unneces- 
sary hardships inflicted upon large numbers of 
people in this Country by the Law prohibiting 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, it is 
the opinion of this House that a measure of 
relief is urgently called for.’—(Mr. Broad- 
hurst.) 


Coronet MAKINS in rising to move, 
as an Amendment— 

‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the Laws 
relating to Marriages within the prohibited de- 
grees,”’ 


said, he did not think that any apology 
was needed for bringing this subject 
before the House. The question had 
exercised the public mind ever since the 
passing of the Lyndhurst Act half a cen- 
tury ago; and he quite admitted that any 
hon. Member was at liberty to take it 


}up. The hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. 


Broadhurst) had stated that a large 
number of Petitions had been presented 
in favour of the Bill. That was per- 
fectly true; but he would remind the 
House that a very large number had 
been presented against the Bill, and it 
should be remembered that it was always 
easier for those who were attacking an 
existing law to get up Petitions than 
those who were supporting it. It was 
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not correct to say that there was a gene- 
ral feeling in favour of the measure. No 
resolution had been passed by any meet- 
ing of representative clergy or by any 
well-known sect in this country in favour 
of legalizing marriage with the deceased 
wife’s sister. He was sorry the hon. 
Member for Stoke had stated that Libe- 
ral Associations approved of the Motion ; 
because hitherto the question of the 
Marriage Laws had not been regarded 
as a Party question. It wasa mistake 
for the hon. Member to drag in those 
Associations in support of the measure. 
The hon. Member claimed to speak on 
behalf of working’ men, but showed 
that upon this subject he had no right 
whatever to represent those working men 
who belonged to the Church of England. 
He was prepared to state that most of 
the working men who were members of 
the Church of England were utterly op- 
‘sg to the measure. The hon. Mem- 

er had further claimed to speak not 
only in the name of the working man, 
but of the Pope. He did not know what 
authority he had to speak for the Pope ; 
but this he did know—that a very large 
number of Roman Catholics were utterly 
opposed to the measure. Then the hon. 
Member for Stoke claimed that the 
measure for legalizing marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was a measure of 
justice to the people as a whole; but he 
forgot that gross injustice would be done 
to those who did not desire it if it passed 
into law. If they altered the law, the 
sister of the deceased wife would not 
have that protection which she now en- 
joyed, and the opposite to that which 
the supporters of the Motion desired 
would be effected. The hon. Member 
for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) was fully 
persuaded that the Divine Law was in 
favour of the Bill. Seeing, however, 
that all Christian Bodies ever since the 
institution of Christianity and other 
bodies before the institution of Chris- 
tianity maintained the present law upon 
the subject, he failed to see how the 
hon. Member came to the conclusion 
that the Divine Law was in his favour. 
The Roman law was against such mar- 
riages. They were not known in the 
days of the early fathers. St. Basil 
said—‘‘ Such marriages are not known 
among us.” It was said that it was 
not intended to extend the proposal. 


But the hon. Member for Bolton (Mr. 
Colonel Makins 
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Thomasson) desired to extend it by in- 
serting the words ‘‘ and with a deceased 
husband’s brother ;’”’ and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
desired to extend it to ‘‘the relations” 
of the deceased husband or wife, thus 
opening the door as wide as he possibly 
could. Hitherto the matter had been in 
the hands of private Members, and he 
did not see much prospect of their being 
relieved of it; but the question was of so 
much importance that if legislation was 
undertaken at all it ought to be under- 
taken in connection with the whole Mar- 
riage Law and by a responsible Govern- 
ment, whom he did not see just now 
on the Bench opposite. Both the Pro- 
poser and Seconder of the Motion had 
ignored the canons altogether. If they 
were to remove the prohibition against 
those marriages they would place the 
clergy in a most awkward position. 
Taking the 99th and the 26th canons 
together, no clergyman would be allowed 
to marry those persons orto admit them 
to the Holy Communion. The table of 
prohibitive degrees as it stood was per- 
fectly logical, simple, and intelligible. 
It dealt with 20 cases of affinity and 10 
of relationship by birth; and if they took 
one of the degrees of affinity what was 
to become of the others? The principal 
persons in favour of the proposal were 
the paid officials of the Society, those 
who had contracted those unions or who 
hoped to contract them, and the junior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) and the school to’ which he he- 
longed. In that hon. Member’s hands 
the Motion would have found a more 
congenial home. The hon. Member had 
referred to the Colonies. But it should 
be recollected that in the Colonies there 
was no State Church, there was no Canon 
Law, and they were not under the same 
difficulties in dealing with the question 
as we were. The members of the Libe- 
ration Society were also supporters of 
the proposal, for they saw in it a great 
weapon against the Church. On the 
other hand, the religious communities 
were opposed to it—the synods and con- 
ferences of the Church and the diocesan 
conferences. The Scotch Assembly had 
passed very strong resolutions against it, 
and the Scotch Episcopal Church had 
issued a pastoral letter condemning it 
in the strongest manner. The hon. 
Member for Stoke said he represented 
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the working men; but he did not say 
much about the working women or the 
women at all. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he had 
distinctly stated in his opening remarks 
that a requisition asking him to take 
charge of the matter had been signed 
by 10,000 women over 18 years of age 
in his own constituency. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he was speak- 
ing of women generally, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the proposal 
was utterly repugnant to their views. 
He had received letters from women of 
all classes, especially those of the lower 
middle class, telling him that the effect 
of the passing of the measure would be 
to drive them from the homes in which 
they now lived very much to the benefit 
of the children of their late sister. 
What did the proposal come to? Tothe 
selfish gratification of a few against the 
interests of the many; but they would 
never be able to transform legal con- 
cubinage into holy matrimony. Then 
there was another very serious question 
involved, and that was the condonation 
of the past breaking of the law. What 
the hon. Gentleman proposed was the 
secularization of marriage. He would 
legalize that union, but he could not 
convert it into holy matrimony. He 
should be sorry to see the state of things 
existing in the United States of America 
introduced into this country. He sup- 
ported the present law, because it 
maintained domestic happiness and do- 
mestic purity. Whatever Forms of the 
House were at his disposal he would use 
to delay and defeat the Bill. He did 
not enter into the Scriptural argument, 
for that had been already fully stated, 
and it was not so well suited to that 
House. This, after all, was in some 
sense a legal question; and all the Lord 
Chancellors in recent times — Lords 
Hatherley, St. Leonards, Cairns, and 
Selborne, together with the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England, were opposed 
to this Bill. He ought, perhaps, to 
make an exception in favour of that 
great ecclesiastical lawyer, Lord West- 
bury, and Lord Bramwell was also in 
favour of the Bill. The Bishops and 
clergy of the Church of England and 
all diocesan synods and conferences had 
condemned this Bill, and this showed 
that opinion was not all on one side. 
This was a matter of great social import- 
ance, and one which, if dealt with at 
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all, ought to be dealt with by the Go- 
vernment, and not by a private Member. 
The Government required evidence on 
the subject, and therefore it was that 
he proposed that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed. He concluded by 
moving his Amendment. 

Cotonet MILNE-HOME, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, the subject 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) was one 
fraught with the deepest possible in- 
terest to those whose position and cir- 
cumstances it chiefly concerned ; but it 
went further, because any alteration in 
the Marriage Law affected family life, 
and what affected family life affected 
the whole community. He at once ad- 
mitted, so far as his own individual 
opinion was concerned, that nowhere, 
either in the Levitical or the Biblical 
law, were they told that this prohibition 
was to hold good. At the same time, 
if they were to follow out the very letter 
of the Scriptural law, almost anyone 
might be a Mormonite except a Bishop 
or a Presbyter. The law of the Bible 
was certainly made for the nations of 
the day ; but the principle of the Bible 
was handed down for us to act up to 
according to the lights of our genera- 
tion, and according to the progress 
of civilization and Christianity. He 
thought we were following out that 
principle as laid down in the Bible, and 
more particularly the New Testament, 
by restricting ourselves in the way the 
law restricted us now. A very large 
majority of the Church of England con- 
sidered that marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was religiously wrong. The 
Roman Catholics, he understood, were 
divided in opinion. The Presbyterians 
in Scotland and elsewhere were chiefly 
in favour of retaining this prohibition. 
But whether the majority of all classes 
of religious sects were in favour or not, 
this was a Christian country; and we 
were bound in common charity to re- 
spect the opinions of our religious 
brethren. We should, therefore, err, if 
we erred at all, on the right side, by 
keeping the law as it was—unless there 
was tremendous reason shown for the 
change. He submitted that they had 
had no such reason put before them to- 
night. Having conceded the theclogical 
point, he would take his stand only upon 
the social ground. He considered that 
for all classes in the community it was 
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better to keep the law as it now was; 
and in this view he was supported by 
not a few of the clergy, though there 
were clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land who did not take the extreme view 
of this question which was laid down by 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Makins). They must take into consi- 
deration in this question the wage-earn- 
ing as well as the wage-paying classes ; 
and when he saw the name of the hon. 
Member for Stoke down as the cham- 
pion of this movement he felt consider- 
able qualms of conscience as to what 
course he was to take. He had in- 
variably voted against any change in 
this direction ; and the only thing that 
would induce him to alter his views was 
the persuasion that such a change in 
the law would be really a benefit to the 
working class. It seemed to him that 
those who were in a different position to 
them were bound to give up something 
for their benefit. Widowers in all classes 
were to be pitied, but chiefly those 
among the working classes, because when 
the wife was taken the housekeeper was 
taken also, and that meant terrible in- 
convenience in the home. That was 
more noticeable, perhaps, in the com- 
munity in which he lived than in any 
other, as married soldiers had no end of 
privileges and allowances ; but when the 
wife died all those allowances and privi- 
leges went. The soldier, who was a 
widower, had immediately to become a 
member of his company’s mess; and, in 
addition, to pay someone to look after 
his children. But the question arose, 
would the Resolution, or a Bill like 
it, if carried, be a remedy for all this ? 
He thought that the sisters-in-law of 
men in the position of working men 
were generally either married them- 
selves or were in service or otherwise 
employed, and were not at liberty 
to come and take charge of a house- 
hold. One great argument against the 
hon. Member for Stoke was that the 
sisters-in-law were not available. The 
real remedy was to take steps to im- 
rove the dwellings of these people. 

** Question!’ |] That was the question ; 
the reason of all these discomforts of the 
working classes was that they were so 
badly housed; and it was an insult to 
the pure-minded among them to come 
to the House and ask for a Bill which 
they themselves did not want. He had 
endeavoured to find a Return of the 
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number of these illicit marriages; and 
the only one he could find showed that 
in a cycle of 12 years the number of 
what he might call rich marriages was 
1,608, against 40 poor ones. That seemed 
to show either that the poorer classes 
preferred to remain as they were, or 
that they were not in a position to break 
the law. It also showed the sad fact 
that the richer classes did not scruple to 
break thelaw. The recent alteration in 
the law in Canada had been mentioned, 
and some hon. Members had seemed to 
consider it a very great argument; but 
it seemed to him no argument to say 
that because her children go wrong the 
mother country should do likewise. It 
had been said that it would be very 
awkward for persons so married coming 
home to this country from Canada, in 
that they would have no status as mar- 
ried persons. But Lord Cairns had 
said in the other House that the domi- 
cile of Canada legalized the marriage all 
over the world. If, however, people 
domiciled in Great Britain crossed to 
Canada, and took advantage of the law 
there, they must not be surprised if 
the law of their domicile took effect 
when they returned. As to foreign 
countries, these unions were permitted in 
France, Germany, and Russia, but only 
by a dispensation from the Church. 
That seemed to imply that the parties 
had done something wrong, as a dispen- 
sation was simply a pardon for an 
offence which was considered morally 
wrong. It was well known that in those 
countries divorce was rifer than it was 
in England. Whether that fact arose 
from the different conditions of the 
marriage law it was not for him to 
say; but it was for hon. Gentlemen 
who came and asked for the removal of 
the restriction to prove that family life 
in those countries, in America, and in 
the Colonies, was purer, and holier, and 
happier than it wasin England. He 
believed that in America there was @ 
growing dislike to such marriages. He 
thought that in what he had said he 
had shown that there was no desire on 
the part of the working classes for any 
change inthelaw. The hon. Member for 
Stoke would, in his opinion, defeat his 
own object if a law were passed founded 
on this Resolution. At present the sister- 
in-law could enter the widower’s house- 
hold, and help him in its management, 
and she was undoubtedly theright person 
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todo so. Ifa Bill were passed founded 
upon this Resolution, the sister-in-law 
would, in the pithy words of the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, have to “‘pack up her 
traps and begone.” Then the children 
ought to be considered. Ifthe marriages 
in question were allowed new families 
would spring up, and the children by the 
first marriage might be left out in the 
cold. He was amazed at the support 
which the proposal had received in cer- 
tain quarters. If the people who were 
in favour of it would only compare the 
state of society in foreign countries 
where the prohibition was not acted 
upon —in the United States and in our 
Colonies—with the state of society at 
home they would soon change their 
views. Many persons forgot that if the 
restriction on marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister were done away with, it 
would be impossible to stop there. 
What would there be to prevent a man 
from claiming to marry his mother-in- 
law, his brother’s widow, or his step- 
daughter? The restriction, according to 
so learned an authority as Lord Cairns, 
dated from the earliest times of Chris- 
tianity. Surely he could rely upon the 
Conservatives lining the Benches on his 
side of the House to vote for its reten- 
tion. This was a moribund Parliament. 
Large numbers of people were soon to 
be admitted to the franchise for the first 
time. Would it not be well to wait and 
see what the new electorate would say 
on this subject ? Some day, perhaps, 
we should have female suffrage. By 
all means let the House wait for that 
day before attempting to alter the 
present law, for he felt certain that the 
women would vote for the retention of 
the marriage law of England in its pre- 
sent integrity. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Laws relating to 
Marriages within the prohibited degrees,’’—- 
(Colonel Makins,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: Sir, I 
suppose it is not expected that we should 
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discuss in detail the Amendment which 
my hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Makins) has proposed. Itis an evasive 
and dilatory Amendment, asking the 
House to decline to pass an opinion on 
the main subject of discussion, and an 
Amendment which I think my hon. and 
gallant Friend would be the very last 
man to put forward as a substantive 
Motion for its acceptance. I donot think 
there is anyone in the House who would 
be more reluctant than he to throw open 
the whole question of the prohibited 
degrees in the Marriage Law. I turn 
at once from that large subject to the 
single question contained in the Resolu- 
tien; and, with the indulgence of the 
House, I will give a few reasons why I 
intend to vote in support of this Reso- 
lution. It has been practically conceded 
that, so far as the maintenance of that 
restriction finds its authority in an appeal 
to Scriptural rules, there is no ground 
for the restriction. [‘*No, no!”] It 
is of no use to contradict me by ‘ No, 
no!” It is practically conceded by 
the Mover of the Amendment, and it 
is conceded in terms by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berwick (Colonel 
Milne-Home). I think there is no more 
remarkable evidence of the slavery into 
which the intellect is sometimes brought 
by the will and the sentiment than the 
fact that there are people to be found in 
this country, honest and intelligent peo- 
ple, who contend that these marriages 
are forbidden by Holy Scripture. There 
is no difficulty ‘with regard to the argu- 
ment. The prohibition is generally sup- 
posed to be found in a single verse of 
Leviticus. As to that verse, there is no 
material discrepancy or dispute respect- 
ing translation, and there is no ambiguity 
in its phrases. If it be interpreted 
by those rules which all men, with one 
accord, would apply to the construction 
of any other authority in any other 
verse, it clearly gives, not a prohibi- 
tion, but a permission to these mar- 
riages. It is one of the universal 
canons of interpretation that a parti- 
cular prohibition implies a general per- 
mission. Therefore, as the verse in 
question says that a marriage is not 
to be contracted during the lifetime of 
the sister, it follows that such a mar- 
riage is permissible when that life 
is at an end. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] But 
my hon. Friends around me rather rely 
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upon the interpretation of another text 
to be found in the Old Testament, and 
to be found twice in the New Testa- 
ment—a text in metaphorical language, 
which speaks of the twain being one 
flesh. It is scarcely possible, with 
due reverence and propriety, to discuss 
and point out the consequences of such 
a construction as is put upon that 
text; and I will content myself with 
this answer—which I confess appears 
to me overwhelming—that to say that 
that text was meant to convey a pro- 
hibition of a marriage of this kind 
is to be guilty of the grossest dis- 
respect and irreverence to the writer of 
the Sacred Book in which it was found ; 
it is to contend that a prohibition is 
intended to be conveyed to the world 
by the text, but that the inspired writer 
so ill set down the command it was his 
duty to give to the world that for 2,000 
years the people to whom that command 
was supposed to be addressed unani- 
mously misunderstood it, and disobeyed 
it. It is impossible to find in the Old or 
New Testament any further authority 
than these. But we have been told that 
if wecannot appeal to Scripture to support 
this prohibition we shall find it in the 
social condition of life, and in the mis- 
chiefs that would follow from the per- 
mitting of these marriages. It is, I 
think, a little too much forgotten that 
the existence of this prohibition is the 
cause of very serious social mischiefs. 
If my hon. and gallant Friend behind 
me quotes a Return stating that 1,600 
marriages of this class have occurred 
within a certain time among wealthy 
persons, while only 40 marriages of the 
same kind have taken place among the 
poorer class, I want to know what 
is the explanation of that discrepancy ? 
Is it to be supposed that in this class, 
where the reasons for such a union are 
far stronger than they are in the class 
to which hon. Members of the House 
belong—is it to be supposed that 
there, where circumstances press more 
strongly in support of such a marriage, 
the alliance is not made? The ex- 
planation is, I fear, a different one. 
The wealthy man can take the second 
wife away and marry her abroad. He 
brings her back to this country, as one 
knows in the circle of one’s own acquaint- 
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I do not believe there is a Member 
of this House who does not know within 
the circle of his own acquaintances at 
least two or three instances in which 
such marriages have taken place. At all 
events, the rich man can do that, and 
the poor man cannot go abroad and 
solemnize the marriage; and I believe 
the result is too often not that the 
union does not take place, but that the 
union takes place unhallowed by any 
ceremony of marriage whatever. There 
are these mischiefs now; but it is said 
that there will be serious social mis- 
chiefs if this alteration in the law be 
made. It seems to me, I confess, that 
my hon. and gallant Friends who are 
putting this argument forward are 
giving a most strange and grotesque 
representation of the social and do- 
mestic life of the English people. The 
ideal state of things seems to be this 
—that the wife throughout the mar- 
ried life is anxious and suspicious in 
regard to anyone who comes into the 
circle of the home life, in the fear, not 
that the affection of the husband may 
presently go out and result in unfaith- 
fulness, but that, at some future time, 
when the wife herself has gone, he 
may contract a second marriage with 
that person. The idea seems to be that 
the English wife is so keenly jealous 
and suspicious, and has so little confi- 
dence in her husband’s love, that she 
cannot reconcile herself to the pre- 
sence of her own sister in the home, but 
for the consolation she finds in the fact 
that in 1835, almost by an accident, this 
prohibition was put upon the Statute 
Book. I say, almost by an accident, for 
in Committee of the House in 1835 the 
only Division that took place on the 
subject was a Division in which the 
majority was against the prohibition of 
these marriages ; but those who were 
putting forward the Act of Parliament 
of 1835 pleaded that it might be al- 
lowed to pass in that year, and sug- 
gested that an amending Act permitting 
these marriages should be brought in in 
the following year. It seems to me that 
the view which has been taken is an 
entire misapprehension of the condition 
of the domestic life among us. We 
should be in pitiful case indeed if that 
condition of anxiety, jealousy, and suspi- 
cion which has been pictured was the 
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“« In love, if love be love, if love be ours, that such marriages are forbidden by 
Faith and unfaith can ne'er be equal powers;/the canons of the Church; and, no 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. doubt, one of the canons ecclesiastical 


I do not believe that the wife, at the|does contain a prohibition in a very 
time when her health and capacity exist | peculiar form. It declares that these 
for managing her children, and when| marriages are forbidden by the Word 
she is able to render all the satisfaction| of God; and it declares that, as I 
to her husband as when he took her for| believe, without the smallest founda- 
his wife—I do not believe there is this} tion. The canons are a series of orders 
constant suspicion and anxiety on her| issued by the authority of the Crown, 
part that in some future time, after she | with the concurrence and advice of the 
is dead, he will marry another. But|Convocations of Canterbury and York, 
there is a time when feeling becomes| and they are not binding by law upon 
deeper. There comes to many women a/|the laity of England at all. They are 
time when they know of their sentence | constantly and habitually disregarded by 
to go from the husband they love and| the Bishops and clergy themselves. The 
the family they have taken care of, and | 99th canon, which has been referred to, 
when there is an interval between the| comes in the middle of a number of 
season of active joyous interests in life, | others which are simply concerned with 
and the time when the final parting is | the procedure of the Ecclesiastical Courts; 
made; and I do not believe that the| and the only reason why those canons 
tone of feeling of women at that time| has been allowed till this day to exist, 
is jealousy or suspicion of the sister| and remain in what I suppose I must 
who may take her place. Women are| call the Rule of the Church of England, 
not so selfish as men are. Ido not be-|is that the clergy have habitually dis- 
lieve that a woman could do the cruel | obeyed the Royal Order which was made 
and wicked act that men are every day} when those canons were promulgated 
committing, when they, by the terms of |—namely, that each clergyman should 
their wills, endeavour to prevent the wife | read them once a-year at the afternoon 
from ever being happy again in married | service, one-half of them on one day, and 
life. I believe that to the woman it would | the other halfon the next. Ifthe clergy 
be a consolation, and not a vexation and | obeyed that Royal Order I undertake to 
a sorrow, tothink that the children whom | say that those canons ecclesiastical would 
she loves, and is leaving behind her, | not remain in existence for 12 months. 
should find their most proper protector, |'There is only one other point on which 
and the husband should find his best|I will ask the House to allow me to 
companion and helpmate in her own| say a word or two, and it is that which 
sister, who would bring back to them | touches the part of the question which 
the memory of her who had gone. With | is the most serious and the most im- 
regard to this matter, I would like to; portant. Sitting here, and seeing the 
say a few words on the reference that | Prime Minister in his place, I have been 
has been made to the canons of the| reminded of the remarkable letter the 
Church, and on the observations made | right hon. Gentleman wrote in the year 
by my hon. and gallant Friend as to} 1863 to the late;Bishop Wilberforce, and 
the retrospective effect of the Bill to! which was printed in one volume of the 
be introduced. Assuming that Parlia- | life of that Bishop lately published, in 
ment passes an Act to abolish this pro- | which the right hon. Gentleman spoke at 
hibition, it will be on this ground only | some length to that illustrious Prelate of 
—that the prohibition ought never to|the position which the Church of Eng- 
have existed; and if we make a decla- land ought to take with reference to mat- 
ration that the prohibition ought never | ters which affect Nonconformists in this 
to have existed and ought to be removed, | country, and I have always thought that 
it would be a monstrous thing to leave | in that letter the right hon. Gentleman 
the stain of illegitimacy upon hundreds | gave counsel so wise to members of the 
of thousands of persons with regard to Church of England that the letter, if it 
the marriage of whose parents we admit stood alone, would justify the confidence 
that that marriage is not forbidden by | which has been habitually and consis- 
the law of God, and ought not to be for-| tently placed in him by very large 
bidden by the law of man. It is said’ bodies of Churchmen. Sir, I am vory 
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anxious indeed with regard to “eng 
relation of this Motion to the position 
and character of the Church of Eng- 
land. I am a Churchman—a Churchman 
bound to the Church by ties of allegiance 
a great deal deeper and a great deal 
stronger than those which attach me 
to any political Party. The Church is 
a great institution—one of the greatest | 
institutions we have in this country. It 
is higher in authority than Parliaments 
or ara it will survive them all; 
and I think with great anxiety of the 
future of the Church and its relations to 
the State. I believe that disestablish- 
ment would be a national disaster, and 
that disendowment would be a national 
crime; but there is one event possible 
which would be far worse for the nation 
and for the Church than disestablish- 
ment, however complete, and disendow- 
ment, however rapacious—and that is 
that the Church should be degraded intoa 
Department of the State, and placed under 
the control of the House of Commons and 
under the supervision of an Erastian 
Home Secretary. But I confess that 
I think that is the direction in which 
those who are now professing to lead 
Churchmen in this matter are un- 
knowingly but most steadily going when 
they assert a claim to make the law of 
the Church—because they call it the 
law of the Church—the law of the land, 
and when they claim that those who 
do not belong to the Church itself shall 
yield obedience to that law simply be- 
cause it is the law of the Church, and 
because in theory every man in the na- 
tion is a member of the Church. They 
forget that the natural and necessary 
corollary and consequence of that claim 
on their part is that the people over 
whose reluctant conscience they are 
attempting to place that yoke are en- 
titled to turn round, and will turn 
round, and say — ‘‘ You insist on the 
theory that we are members of the 
Church; and, because you insist that we 
are bound by itslaw, we in our own Par- 
liament will regulate the rules, theritual, 
and the doctrine of the Church itself ;’’ 
and thus, in attempting to stretch the 
authority of its own rules over the people 
at large, the Church will have suc- 
ceeded in reducing itself to a posi- 
tion which I think will be most dis- 
astrous to it and to the State as well. 
Now, I have not made these observa- 
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tions upon this matter without a feeling 
of very strong personal responsibility. 
There has been no personal interest or 
personal influence pressing me in the 
direction in which 1 am going. On the 
other hand, I have been warned by those 
whom I count among my best friends, 
and who are perfectly capable, if 
they choose, of giving effect to that 
warning, that the penalty of the course 
I am taking may be a_ penalty 
very serious to my political future. 
[**Oh, oh! ”] Well, I can only say 
that that is the warning which has been 
given to me, and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site may not be so well able to judge 
as those who sit on the Opposition 
side of the House as to what the 
force of that warning may be; but 
a matter of that kind is a matter with 
which I have nothing whatever to do. 
Whatever may happen as to that, I 
have striven to study this question, and 
to come to a clear and conscientious 
conviction and result upon it; and I 
have come to a definite and clear deter- 
mination that}I must give my vote in 
support of the Motion. I shall give 
that vote most clearly and confidently, 
believing that I am doing nothing 
that will, in the least degree, derogate 
from the authority of any Divine law, 
or from the reverence due to it; that I 
shall be assisting the social purity 
and domestic happiness of the people; 
and, still more, that I shall be render- 
ing true and loyal service to the Church 
which I desire most faithfully to 
serve, and whose work and whose in- 
fluence are, in my belief, the most pre- 
cious of our national possessions. 

Mr. THOMASSON was understood to 
support the Resolution, and to argue in 
favour of a Motion which he had put 
upon the Paper, and which, by the 
Rules of the House, he was precluded 
from moving, to the effect that in the 
opinion of the House a marriage with a 
deceased husband’s brother should be 
rendered legal. 

Mr. ©. PHIPPS said, he sincerely 
trusted that before this debate came to 
an end some hon. Member of his own 
profession would get up and answer the 


-arguments which had been put to the 


House by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke). For himself, it would be im- 
possible for him to look at this question 
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as one of merely legal argument. He 
could not help thinking that it was far 
more a social question than a legal one, 
and that it was.a matter affecting the 
welfare of the whole community. In 
common with many—in fact, in common 
with every Member of the House—he 
had listened with very great interest 
to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). He had 
listened with interest to that speech, be- 
cause he willingly admitted that the 
hon. Member of all others was the ex- 
ponent of the wants and wishes of the 
working classes; but on this question 
the House had to consider not only the 
interests and the desires of those who 
laboured by their hands, but also of 
those who laboured by their brains. The 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) asked for justice on behalf of 
those who worked from dark in the 
morning until after sunset ; but he (Mr. 
©. Phipps) would ask the House to 
take into consideration not only those, 
but also that very numerous class, who, 
although perhaps they did not leave 
their houses at quite such an early 
period in the morning, were still practi- 
cally removed from their children the 
whole of the day. The hon. Member for 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), so far as he 
could make out, supported the view he 
took by the opinions of Professors of 
Greek and Hebrew; but the question 
had been before so many learned men, 
not only Professors of Greek and 
Hebrew, but also Professors of the Eng- 
lish language, that it was quite unneces- 
sary for him (Mr. ©. Phipps) to say a 
word about the archeological view. 
Again, as to the Scriptural view, he 
could very well leave that to the care of 
the theologians. It appeared to him 
that the question before them was 
rather what was to become of their 
sisters-in-law ; or, if hon. Members did 
not like that way of expressing it, 
he would put it in this way—the ques- 
tion was what was to become of the 
women with whom, for many years, they 
had probably been accustomed to live 
on the same terms of intimacy as they 
had with their sisters? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) said 
that, in many cases, the relations be- 
tween the husband and sister-in-law 
were of a most strained description, and 
that, in many cases, the husband was 
absolutely ignorant of his sister-in-law. 
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Well, he quite admitted that that occa- 
sionally might be the case; but, so far 
as England was concerned, he submitted 
with all due deference to the House that 
the contrary was generally the rule. 
It appeared to him that when death 
might have removed the wife, no one 
was so likely to take proper care of her 
children, and to have a knowledge of 
them and affection for them, than the 
sister; and if this Resolution were car- 
ried, and if on the top of the Resolution 
a Bill embracing its principle were 
passed, they would practically remove 
the very woman who would be most 
likely to take proper care of the chil- 
dren. For one case where such a Bill 
would bring any relief, it appeared to 
him that there would be 99 in which it 
would inflict a positive hardship; because 
he could not imagine that there were 
any number of men who would willingly 
submit their sisters-in-law to the taunts 
and inuendoes and whispered asides 
which would take place through their 
living in the house after the death of 
their wives. They had been told that 
this change in the law had been asked 
for by the people at large, and that he 
entirely denied. There was another 
question which agitated a great number 
of people, and that was the question of 
Sunday Closing. For a good many 
years he (Mr. C. Phipps) had followed 
the fortunes of Sunday Closing; and he 
should just like, in order to show that 
a measure legalizing marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was not asked for 
by the public generally, to compare the 
Petitions received in favour of that pro- 
posal with those received in support of 
the Bill for Sunday Closing. e would 
take the last Report on Petitions. In that 
he found that those against any change in 
the law as to marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister numbered 179, containing 
the total number of 11,641 signatures ; 
the number of Petitions in favour of 
the Bill being five, containing signatures 
of those connected with the movement 
in favour of the proposed change in the 
law. When, however, he came to look 
at the number of Petitions in favour of 
Sunday Closimg, he found that no less 
than 5,084 had been presented, eontain- 
ing a total number of 429,177 signatures. 
That, to his mind, effectually disposed 
of the question as to whether any change 
in the law was earnestly required. e 
was bound to say himself that the sig- 
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natures upon Petitions he viewed with a 
great deal of distrust ; but he certainly 
believed that the number of Petitions 
was something of a criterion, and he 
had often heard it stated, both in the 
House and elsewhere, that the proper 
gauge of public feeling was the agita- 
tion in the way of Petitions, and the 
signatures which were attached to them. 
It had been said that one reason why 
they should alter the law was in conse- 
quence of the number of irregular mar- 
riages—or he would not call them irre- 
gular marriages, but irregular unions— 
which were constantly taking place in 
their midst. He very much regretted 
that, through an accident, he was unable 
to give some very interesting figures 
which he had recently come across; but 
he remembered this with regard to them, 
that the number of people who had 
married their deceased wife’s sister was 
extremely small as compared with those 
living with other people outside the pale 
of the law. Well, there was another 
point which struck him very forcibly. 
If these marriages were very much 
desired by the people at large, cer- 
tainly they would have seen and heard 
a great deal more about the question in 
the House of Commons than they had. 
The question, he believed, was first 
brought before the House in the year 
1841, in which year the introduction of 
a Bill was refused. In the Parliament 
of 1847 a Bill on the subject was twice 
read a second time; in the Parliament 
of 1853 it was once read a second time ; 
and on the next occasion it was brought 
forward it was rejected on the second 
reading. In the Parliament of 1857 it 
was twice read a second time; in the 
Parliament of 1859 it was twice re- 
jected; in the Parliament of 1866 it 
was rejected once; and in the Parlia- 
ment of 1868 the second reading was 
carried four times. ‘There was, how- 
ever, one remarkable fact about the 
Parliament of 1868, and that was that 
the majority commenced with 100 and 
dwindled down to 35. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1874 the subject was negatived 
on the second reading; and here they 
were in the year 1884 of the Parliament 
of 1880, and this was the first time the 
matter had been brought before the 
House. Something had been said about 
America. America had been brought 
into the question, and allusion had been 
made to the Law of Divorce, and the 
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estimable manner people lived together 
in that country. There was one thing that 
he did not think they had properly taken 
into consideration, and that was the very 
extreme facility with which the people 
living in America were able to obtain 
divorces. Directly the parties became 
tired of each other, or directly one per- 
son got tired of the other, there was no 
occasion to wait, as they had to do in 
England, for freedom by death, but a 
divorce was obtained. If they made 
the alteration in the law which they 
were to-night asked to make—an altera- 
tion on behalf of the deceased wife’s 
sister—he wanted to know where on 
earth they were going to stop? It ap- 
peared to him that there was no half- 
way house in this matter. If an altera- 
tion were made they must pass on ad 
infinitum. He could not help believing 
that the people who supported this pro- 
posal had really not thoroughly thought 
the thing out; they had not placed 
themselves in the position of the widower, 
or in the position of the wife or the 
wife’s sister. A good deal had been 
said about the male population; but 
very little attention had been paid to 
the female population in this contro- 
versy. As to the agricultural popula- 
tion, he in common, no doubt, with 
many other Members of the House, 
mixed a great deal amongst people con- 
nected with agriculture. He regretted 
that he was not in a position to speak 
with authority with regard to the fen ales 
in the big towns; but this he could say, 
without the slightest hesitation, that the 
proposed change was not asked for in 
respect of the female agricultural popu- 
lation. Ever since he had had the 
honour of a seat in this House, he had 
always endeavoured to discuss the ques- 
tions of the day—that was to say, not 
only agricultural questions, but all kinds 
of social questions—with his constituents 
and other people. He had brought this 
question on over and over again; but 
he never heard on one single occasion 
any call for the change. He opposed 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) because he be- 
lieved it would be attended with untold 
misery to the helpless wives, and untold 
sorrow probably to their sisters. He 
opposed it because it was an agitation 
promoted in the interest of the few. If 
it were an agitation brought before them 
by what they could believe the majority, 
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he granted that, to a certain extent, the 
ground would be cut from under the 
feet of those who opposed the alteration 
in the law; but the agitators were in a 
minority, although, unfortunately, that 
minority was a wealthy one. The agita- 
tion was a paid one; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the people—he 
had almost said sinners, but those peo- 
ple to whom the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) re- 
ferred as bidding defiance to the law— 
were, in the great majority of cases, 
wealthy persons. Why did these people 
bid defiance to the law? Why, because 
the were wealthy and able to do it. He 
opposed the present proposal, because, 
as he had said, it had not been properly 
thought out, and because he believed 
that the more it was studied the more it 
would be repudiated by the nation as a 
whole. 

Eart PERCY said, that hon. Mem- 
bers who opposed this Motion had been 
met with the taunt that they had no 
theological argument to bring forward 
in support of their opinions. Well, to 
bring forward theological arguments 
on the floor of the House in favour of 
their view was a disagreeable task; 
but sooner than it should be said that 
there was no theological argument in 
favour of the view he and his Friends 
entertained, he was prepared, with the 
permission of the House, to say a few 
words on that point. He was met at 
the outset by a very great difficulty— 
namely, that the views on theology 
entertained by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were of such a peculiar nature. The 
hon. Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
had taken occasion, in the course of his 
argument, to declare that the proper 
interpreters of the Old Testament were 
the Jews and Mahommedans, for the 
reason that upon the Old Testament 
those people founded their systems of 
religious belief. But he (Earl Percy) 
would have thought that the Christian 
religion was, at least, equally based on 
the Old Testament as the religion of the 
Jews or the Mahommedans. He would 
state this—and he regretted anyone 
should be found in the House, calling 
himself a Christian, who could seek to 
controvert it—that to the Christians was 
given alight by which to interpret Holy 
Scripture—both the New and the Old 
Testaments—-which had not been given 
either to the Jews or the Mahommedans ; 
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and he believed it a very bad sign when 
hon. Gentlemen got up and declared —- 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the noble Earl 
(Earl Percy) had not quoted him cor- 
rectly. What he had said was, that the 
Professors who had given their opinions 
were backed up by practices of the Jews 
and Mahommedans, who based their 
religion on the Old Testament. 

Eart PERCY said, if that was the 
hon. Member’s statement, he had, he 
thought, also said that he believed the 
Jews and Mahommedans were the best 
judges of what the Old Testament 
meant, because their religions were 
based upon that. He (Earl Percy) dis- 
puted that altogether, and maintained 
that Christians were the best judges. 
Then the hon. Gentleman had said that 
Roman Catholics were not against these 
marriages. He (Earl Percy) was pre- 
pared to say this, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics had always declared such mar- 
riages to be invalid and to be illegal by 
the law of the Church ; and if they would 
ask Cardinal Manning, they would find 
he would make a similar statement. It 
was perfectly true that dispensations had 
been given to enable a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister; but dispensations 
had also been given for men to marry 
their nieces; and would hon. Gentlemen 
say that marriage with a niece was right 
in ordinary cases? The truth of the 
matter, so far as his point was concerned, 
was that Roman Catholics held that the 
Pope had power to dispense in certain 
cases with that which was the ordinary 
rule and law of the Church, and that it 
was the ordinary rule and law of the 
Church that these marriages should not 
take place. He did think, therefore, 
that those Gentlemen who taunted the 
opponents of the proposed change in the 
law for not bringing theology in support 
of their view should have informed them- 
selves upon these very elementary points 
before they made the charge. The hon. 
Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), in 
his speech, continually spoke of Protest- 
ants and Nonconformists, as though 
drawing a distinction between them, and 
probably his Nonconformist Friends 
would hardly thank him for thinking 
there was any difference between the 
two—for thinking that Nonconformists 
were not members of the Protestant 
religion. That, however, was simply a 
question of a phrase, and he (Earl Perey) 
now came to another part of the argu- 
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ment. The hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth(Mr. E. Clarke), in his very elo- 
quent speech, had referred to a text, and 
had chosen to interpret that in a parti- 
cular sense. He had told them that they 
were not to use words except in their 
precise and literal meaning ; and because 
the prohibition was not mentioned in the 
text they were to suppose that no prohi- 
bition existed—that, in fact, they were 
not to argue by analogy in this case, but 
were to hold what was not expressly 
allowed as forbidden. The hon. Gentle- 
man quoted from other texts in the New 
Testament, which he objected to being 
taken in their literal meaning, saying 
that they could not mean what they said, 
that man and wife were one flesh, but 
that they must be taken in their general 
sense. Well, whether that was a fair 
mode of dealing with Bible criticism, he 
(Earl Percy) would not stop to inquire ; 
but he would say that Biblical criticism 
was not based on any texts. He was 
well aware that they could prove any- 
thing from a text, and his view was that 
the theological argument was not based 
on any text of Scripture, but upon the 
general principle that ran through the 
whole of Holy Writ from the first 
chapter of Genesis to the last chapter of 
Revelation. That principle was that 
man and wife were one flesh, that the 
relations of the husband were the rela- 
tions of the wife, and that the relations 
of the wife were the relations of the 
husband—that the relations of the hus- 
band were near of kin of the wife, 
and the relations of the wife were 
near of kin of the husband. Through- 
out the whole of Scripture this class of 
union was the type and figure of the 
higher and more sacred union, and a 
breach of this union, whether it were by 
the ordinary course of immorality, or 
whether by these illicit and forbidden 
communications, were symbolic and 
typical of greater crime. That was the 
principle that ran through the whole of 
the Bible, and that he held to be by far 
the strongest argument which could 
be offered against the Resolution—far 
stronger than any social argument could 
be—that so far from saying that they 
dare not support their view by theo- 
logical arguments, he declared that, in 
his opinion, those were the only argu- 
ments that were worth discussing at all. 
The view which he entertained was the 
view not entertained by many hon. Gen- 
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tlemen opposite, and he was afraid was 
not shared by some of those who were 
as willing and as ready as any of his 
Friends could be to take for their own 
personal guidance the law of the Church. 
They thought that in legislating for a 
great country, where many individuals 
were not of the same faith as those who 
sat on the Opposition side of the House, 
they should not subject them to laws 
that they felt binding on their own con- 
science. He should like to read to the 
House a passage from the speech of one 
for whose opinion the House had the 
greatest respect, and of whom it could 
not be said at any time, as had been 
said by the hon. Member for Stoke of 
many hon. Members who were opposed 
to him were remarkable for—namely, 
that he was wanting in common sense 
The speaker to whom he referred said— 

‘** But are we, who have realized the results 
of Christianity, to go back from Christianity to 
conscience? This, which is sometimes called 
the light of conscience, sometimes the light of 
nature, and which in no two countries or ages 
has ever been alike, has been of gradual growth 
and training from the infancy of mankind until 
it has reached the highest level on which Chris- 
tianity is placed ; and if we are to go back from 
that level, I ask where are we to stop? And I 
say that while I have a superior I should not be 
content to adopt an inferior standard. The law 
of the land, not in an arbitrary manner, but 
on principles based on Divine revelation, has 
adopted our present prohibitions in marriage ; 
and I oppose the present measure because I see 
that it is part of a system which I do not say is 
intended to be so, but which in its working is 
certain to be, most pernicious to those results 
which the Christian religion has wrought out 
for mankind.” 


Mr. BROADHURST said, the noble 
Earl (Earl Percy) was mistaken in 
declaring that he had charged hon. 
Members who differed from him that 
they were wanting in common sense. 

Eart PERCY apologized if he had 
misrepresented the hon. Member (Mr. 
Broadhurst) on that matter; but, how- 
ever that was, the words he had read 
were the words of the present Prime 
Minister. He would make no apology 
to the House for quoting one more 
passage from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He had said— 


“ The best social result of Christianity is the 
er equality of man and woman as to the faci- 
ity of contracting marriage. This Bill meddles 
for the first time with that equality. The hon. 
Member proposes to authorize the marriage of a 
man with a deceased wife’s sister, and, there- 
fore, with his wife’s niece; he legislates for the 
man, but he does not propose, on the other 
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hand, that the aunt may marry her husband’s 
nephew. Isthis a small change? When was 
woman first elevated to an equality with her 
stronger companion? Never till the Gospel 
came into the world. It was the slow but 
certain, and,' I thank God, hitherto unshaken, 
result of Christianity, not considered as a 
system of dogmas, but as one of social influence, 
to establish a perfect equality between man and 
woman, as far as the marriage tie is concerned. 
The hon. Member now proposes to change this 
fundamental law and principle, and I have a 
right to ask him how far he intends:to proceed, 
and whether he intends to have one marriage 
code for men and another for women ?”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman further said— 
“When we are told that it is a matter of 
doubt, it appears to me to be so only in the 
sense that everything is a matter of doubt to 
those who may have an interest in disputing it, 
or who may desire to do so. Any man has a 
right to say, ‘It is a matter of doubt’ because I 
doubt, and as I doubt it I am entitled to call it 
doubtful matter.’ Even the great principles of 
Christianity embodied in the Common Law are 
principles which may be called in question by 
the licentiousness of individual minds. Private 
opinion may question the authority of the 
universal voice of Christendom on this matter ; 
but it questions it exactly on the same grounds 
that it may question the whole results that 
Christianity has brought to mankind—that 
everything that Christianity has elevated out 
of the region of private opinion, and made part 
of the common property and intelligence of 
mankind,” 


It was not usual to quote at such length 
in this House; but he thought that 
when they found a passage so foreible 
and eloquently expressed, tending to 
support the view which they entertained 
—a passage from the speech of the 
Prime Minister—when they thought, 
alas! of a new light which in these latter 
days had dazzled the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s eyes, those who supported the 
right hon. Gentleman would excuse him 
(Earl Percy) for having brought an 
extract forward. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Mo- 
tion asked them to record their dis- 
approval of the existing law. One hon. 
Member had told them that that law 
had been on the Statute Book for 
centuries, and another had told them 
that it had been in force for the last 
50 years. Therefore, he thought it 
worth the while of the House for a 
moment or two to consider not only 
when the existing Act was passed, but 
the circumstances under which it was 
passed, and why it was passed. With 
all deference to the hon. Members oppo- 
site who expressed an opposite opinion, 
prior to 1835 marriages of the kind they 
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had been discussing were only voidable in 
this country after a suit was instituted in 
the lifetime of both of the parties; and 
if no proceeding was taken during the 
lifetime of both the husband and wife 
they were perfectly valid, and the chil- 
dren were legitimate. In 1835, how- 
ever, a certain noble House in this coun- 
try, to which he would not further 
allude, found their succession to the 
Peerage very seriously compromised by 
the existence of the law as it then 
stood, and Lord Lyndhurst brought in a 
Bill solely—when it was brought in— 
for the purpose of dealing with the 
question of these marriages so far as 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court 
were concerned. He brought in a Bill 
to provide simply that any proceedin 

for invalidating these marriages shoul 

be instituted within two years after the 
marriage of the parties, or six months 
after the passing of the Act. There 
was no attempt in the Bill, as brought 
in, to deal with the marriages in the 
future ; but two very distinguished Pre- 
lates of the English Church—the then 
Bishop of London and the then Bishop 
of Exeter—in Committee of the House 
of Lords raised the question as to the pro- 
hibition of future marriages; and if he 
were allowed to use such an expression 
in connection with those distinguished 
individuals, and that branch of the 
Legislature, practically a bargain was 
struck between Lord Lyndhurst and 
the Epiecopal Bench, they sanctioning 
and condoning such marriages in the 
past, and he being prepared, at their 
instance, to insert a clause, making such 
marriages null and void in the future. 
That was.a singular contract,:so far as 
the Ecclesiastical Law was concerned, be- 
cause, if these marriages were incestuous, 
it was beyond the power of the Legisla- 
ture to make them valid. When the 
Bill came down to the House of Com- 
mons, the then Member for Bridport 
proposed that the clause prohibiting 
these marriages in the future should be 
struck out, and accordingly, by:a ma- 
jority of 12 in Committee, the clause 
was struck out. Therefore, at that 
stage of the proceedings in the House 
of Commons, the House declined to de- 
clare these marriages null and void in 
the future. Sir William Follett, whohad 
charge of the Bill, on Report moved the 
reinsertion of the clause; and he (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) -had it from those who 
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were Members at the time, that a strong 
appeal was made to hon. Members by 
those interested in these marriages, on 
the ground that it was necessary to avoid 

rejudicing the other portions of the 
Bill in the House of Lords. They were 
appealed to, to allow the Bill to passin a 
form in which it would secure the assent 
of the House of Lords, a distinet pledge 
being given to them that, in another 
year, a fresh Bill would be introduced 
to deal with future marriages. Under 
these circumstances, the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of 58 votes, restored 
the clause. He thought that when the 
history of that legislation was told, it did 
not appear very creditable to those who 
had to do with it. It did not stand on 
very high moral grounds, and did not 
seem to him at all calculated to enhance 
the purity and sanctity of marriage. 
But a succession to a Peerage was se- 
cured, a noble Duke was made legiti- 
mate, and, as a compensation for that, an 
injury was inflicted upon a large section 
of the people of the country. As far as 
that Act ratified the past it was a distinct 
violation of the Canon Law, if the Legis- 
lature of that day thought the Canon 
Law binding. Then, the next stage of 
the history of this controversy—and he 
was going to allude to it because an hon. 
Member opposite had endeavoured to 
impress upon them that this question 
had never been thought out, and that it 
was inexperienced men who, in 1884, 
had discovered that these marriages 
were regular and proper—was the Royal 
Commission of 1847. There having been 
a good deal of dissatisfaction, and some 
of the clergy then in charge of parishes 
in large towns having themselves dis- 
covered the evil results of the Act towhich 
the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth had alluded, and having called 
the attention of those in power to the 
evil that this legislation was producing, 
a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the Law of Marriage. And 
he should like to call the attention of the 
Houseto the names of the Commissioners, 
for he believed that when he had stated 
them hon. Members would agree that 
such men were perfectly capable of think- 
ing out the question, if anyone was. They 
had had allusion to-night to the present 
Bishop of Lichfield; but it was another 
Bishop of Lichfield who was appointed 
on this Commission—the Bishop of 30 
or 40 years ago, who was not only one 
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of the ripest scholars, but one of the 
ablest and most impartial men who ever 
adorned the Episcopal Bench. He re- 
ferred to Dr. Lonsdale, who was at 
the head of the Commission. Associ- 
ated with this Prelate was a distin- 
guished Member of the Conservative 
Party, a man know as a lawyer and 
a statesman—Mr. James Stuart-Wort- 
ley; Dr. Lushington, the eminent eccle- 
siastical lawyer; Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams; and the Lord Advocate. The 
Report which these distinguished men, 
after receiving an immense amountof evi- 
dence, presented, was a conclusive proof 
that the question had been fully thought 
out in 1847. One of the first questions 
to which the Commissioners addressed 
themselves was the point the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Perey) had dealt with 
with so much force, and which he re- 
buked the supporters of the Resolution 
with being ignorant upon—namely, the 
law of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Commissioners found that in the Roman 
Catholic Church these marriages were 
prohibited as a matter of discipline ; 
but the prohibition might be, and was, 
dispensed with by the Pope. The noble 
Earl would admit that Cardinal Wise- 
man was acquainted, at all events, with 
the elementary principles of the law of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) would give two or three 
questions and answers from the evidence 
of Cardinal Wiseman. He was asked— 

“Q.—Taking the question first with refer- 
ence to the Scripture, is such a marriage held 
by your Church as prohibited ¢ 

‘* A.—Certainly not ; it is considered a matter 
of ecclesiastical regulation. 

‘*Q.— When you say that such a marriage is 
‘unlawful,’ do you mean unlawful by the law 
of the Church ? 

“ A.—Yes. 

“Q.--And when you think proper to dis- 
pense with such unlawfulness, you think proper 
to dispense with the regulations of the Church, 
and not with a portion of Scripture ? 

“ A,— Certainly. 

*“*Q.—With respect to marriages of this de- 
scription, do you find amongst Catholics that 
those persons who have contracted such mar- 
riages are received with the same kindness and 
good feeling as persons who have contracted 
other marriages ? 

“‘ A.— With a dispensation, certainly ; as it is 
not thought disgraceful the moment the Church 
has given a dispensation.” 


‘** Hear, hear!” ] The noble Earl (Earl 
ercy) said ‘‘Hear, hear!” but this 
statement of Cardinal Wiseman’s was 
not the impression the noble Earl wished 
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to convey to the House. The argument 
the noble Earl had conveyed to the 
House, and which he had rebuked the 
supporters of the Resolution for not ac- 
cepting, was that the Roman Catholic 
Church disapproved of these marriages, 
because they did not rest on Scripture. 
They had heard it said to-night that 
there was hardly any other country 
where these marriages were allowed ; 
but the Commissioners, on the other 
hand, said that in all Protestant States, 
with the exception of some of the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, these marriages 
were permitted; and, as to America, 
they quoted from one of the most emi- 
nent Judges in America, Mr. Justice 
Storey—one of the most eminent Judges 
that either America or this country had 
ever produced—to the effect that in most 
of the American States marriages of this 
kind were not only lawful, but were 
deemed in a moral and religious and 
Christian sense exceedingly praise- 
worthy, although in some few States 
the English prohibition was in force. 
The Commissioners, after finding that 
these marriages were approved of among 
the Jews and the great body of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, and that there was great 
difference of opinion on the subject 
amongst the clergy of the Established 
Church, came to this practical conclu- 
sion— 

“ Some persons contend that these marriages 


are forbidden, expressly or inferentially, by 
Scripture. If this be admitted, cadit questio.’ 


And the Commissioners added— 


“We consider that the feeling against these 
marriages is ina great measure founded rather 
on a vague and uninformed assumption that they 
are prohibited by God’s Word, than on a mature 
examination either of the Scripture or the law 
of the Church.” 


The Commissioners unanimously — 
Bishops and Judges—were 

‘* Constrained to express our belief thut the 
Statue has failed to attain its object, but also to 
express our doubt whether any measure of a 
prohibitive character would be effectual.” 


That being so, they were met to-night 
by two classes of argument, which were 
mutuallycontradictory. The first speaker 
on the other side of the House (Colonel 
Makins) did not lay much stress upon 
the Divine Law, but had rested a great 
deal of his argument on the Canonical 
Law. The second speaker put the whole 
question entirely on social considera- 
tions, and gave up altogether the re- 
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ligious argument which the noble Earl 
had galvanized into life again. What 
he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) contended was, 
that the House of Commons was not a 
competent Body to expound texts of 
Scripture. He was not going to presume 
to express an opinion upon them ; but, 
at all events, so far as the meaning of 
Scripture on this subject was involved, 
there had been the greatest difference of 
opinion between the most eminent men 
in all ages on the question. He main- 
tained that the allegation of a Divine 
Law, the existence of which was dis- 
puted by one half of Christendom, was 
too slender a basis on which to rest a 
restriction which imposed on the nation 
the special opinions of one section of the 
community. In the Church of Rome 
there was evidently a difference of opi- 
nion; for, whilst Cardinal Manning was 
against these marriages, Cardinal New- 
man, whose opinion was entitled to great 
weight, and whose mind was singularly 
free from any bias in favour of advanced 
or free legislation in Church matters, had 
stated distinctly in the passage quoted 
by the hon. Member for Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) that if he looked on this ques- 
tion as it affected the poorer classes, he 
was in favour of a relaxation of the law, 
but as it affected the richer classes, he 
was in favour of the law as it existed. 
One hon. Member had referred to the 
opinion of the Church of Scotland. 
Dr. Chalmers was in favour of these 
marriages. Dr. Norman Macleod was 
of the same opinion. Taking everythin 

into consideration, he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
was of opinion that it was the duty of 
the Legislature to leave the matter to 
individual conscience. A man might 
think these marriages wrong, but he 
was not bound to contract them; and, 
under any circumstances, he had no 
right to impose his opinions on other 
peopie who did not share them. In 
“another place,” Lord Houghton had 
quoted the opinion of the Bishop of 
Exeter, Dr. Philpotts, who, shortly be- 
fore his death, said that if the law did 
not interfere with the Church of Eng- 
land he had no concern with it, and if 
the law gave the right to contract such 
marriages with Dissenters he had not a 
word to say against it. That was the 
opinion of the Bishop who, of all others, 
they might say was responsible for the 
law; and, that being so, they must, he 
thought, regard this question solely from 
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asocial point of view. That point of view 
was a ground upon which it was very 
difficult to found prohibitory legislation. 
What a number of gentlemen or the 
Legislature might think of social con- 
siderations was apart from moral con- 
siderations. If these marriages were 
morally wrong, nothing could set them 
right; but if they were not morally 
wrong—and there were a large class of 
individuals who thought them right—it 


was very thin ice to tread on to say that, 


because they themselves might not think 
them right, therefore they were to be 
forbidden. No stronger argument had 
been used against the Motion than that, 
which had been fairly put, that the resi- 
dence of the sister-in-law would be inter- 
fered with if these marriages were al- 
lowed. But the law could not prevent 
affection springing up between these 
parties. It did not—experience showed 
that it did not. The legal prohibition 
was powerless. If they said that, because 
these people could not marry, they should 
never entertain an affection for each 


other, their argument would be strong—. 


he did not say it would be unanswerable ; 
but the mere fact of their passing an Act 
of Parliament saying that they should 
not marry, did not, and would not, pre- 
vent them from entertaining that very 
affection, the very existence of which, it 
was said, the law should prevent. All 
that the law could do was to give a con- 
ventional sanction to what was the true 
position of the parties. The position of 
any lady residing in a widower’s house 
was a difficult and delicate one; and the 
argument used on this head as to the 
sister-in-law would apply in the same 
way to cousins, and even to strangers. 
If they allowed the parties to be placed 
in circumstances that permitted affection 
to arise, they had no right to crush that 
affection, but theconverse. If the affec- 
tion did not arise—and in the majority 
of cases it did not, for he was willing to 
admit that the class he was talking 
about was a minority, even where the 
circumstances would permit of these 
marriages—where was the difficulty? 
Someone talked about slander and in- 
sinuations cast at people—about the 
mean whisperings of the envious tongues 
of neighbours; but that was not a 
ground for passing legislation. They 
must not interfere with the rights 
of Pane because some people might, 
under certain circumstances, make of- 
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fensive references to them. They could 
not put a man and his sister-in- 
law on the same footing as a man and 
his sister. Human nature was stronger 
than the canons of any Church, stronger 
than any Act of Parliament. They could 
not upset the conviction which prevailed 
amongst a large number of the people 
that the best step-mother for motherless 
children was the sister of the mother 
who had gone. The main strain of the 
argument to-night was in reference to 
the poor, and they had been told that 
the proper remedy was some gigantic 
scheme for housing the poor—that by 
providing the poor with additional ac- 
commodation in their dwellings they 
could grapple with the difficulty. Well, 
those acquainted with the matter—and 
no one better than the hon. Member for 
Stoke—knew that with the poor this 
was a question of the gravest character. 
In the homes of the working classes 
there were not arrangements which en- 
abled the relationship of a widower with 
the sister-in-law to be defmed and 
guarded as it could be in other classes 
of life above them ; and, no doubt, where 
the deceased wife’s sister went to reside 
with the working man, and he wished 
to marry her and she wished to marry 
him, it was in the interest of morality as 
well as in the interest of the children 
and of the man that that marriage 
should take place. But there was an- 
other consideration. He had been deal- 
ing with the religious and social ques- 
tions ; but there was the question of the 
anomaly in the law as between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies. There 
could not be two codes of morality, one 
for Melbourne and one for London. 
There could not be two laws for people 
under the same Sovereign. Her Majesty 
reigned ever 9,000,000 square miles, 
and yet it was only in 120,000 of them 
that these marriages were forbidden. If 
the Crown had given consent to these 
marriages in the Colonies, there could be 
no argument based on moral considera- 
tions why the Crown should not give 
consent to them in this country. Asser- 
tions had been made—and some hon. 
Members had spoken incorrectly and 
unfairly—as to the morality of America 
and our Oolonies. Vague assertions 
were made which were incapable of 
proof. In reply to them, he ventured to 
say that the relations between husband 
and wife, and between man and woman, 
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were as pure and as high in the Colo- 
nies as they were in Great Britain itself. 
Endorsing every word of that section of 
the speech of the noble Earl (Earl 
Percy) containing the extract from the 
speech of the Prime Minister, showing 
what Christianity had done for woman, 
he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) believed that no 
Christian people had ever recognized the 
ideal of womanly purity and conjugal 
sanctity as had the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and wherever that race prevailed these 
marriages took place ; and there was not 
atittleof evidence from either Legislature, 
Judge, or Representative in any Colony 
or in any State in America, to show that 
these marriages had produced immoral 
results. Under these circumstances, he 
submitted that the Motion was a just and 
a wise one. He was glad that the debate 
had been conducted, so far as those 
who had opposed the Motion were con- 
cerned, with a moderation in tone and 
language very different from what they 
had been accustomed to out-of-doors, 
and very different from that which they 
found in the various leaflets by which 
hon. Members had been annoyed and 
disgusted. The question was a very diffi- 
cult and a very grave one, on which 
feelings were very strongly excited on 
one side or the other ; but those who, on 
conscientious grounds, maintained the re- 
striction of the present law, had no right 
to apply to those who differed from them 
language imputing one of the foulest 
crimes that human nature was capable 
of. He saw the word ‘incest ” used in 
connection with the proposal to legalize 
these marriages. The Bill was called 
the ‘Sisters’ Marriage Bill” .and 'the 
‘*Incestuous Marriage Bill.” [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” | The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) cheered 
that term. Let him tell the hon. and 
learned Member that the word implied 
the deepest moral degradation—| Mr. 
Warton : Hear, hear! |—and that there 
were men, and women too, who were in 
favour of the relaxation of the law, and 
who had themselves contracted these 
marriages, who were as incapable of 
this moral degradation as the hon. and 
learned Member himself, or ‘as any 
Member of the House. The hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke) asked them, to-night, whether 
they knew in their own individual cir- 
cles cases which would be affected by a 
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H. H. Fowler) had thought of one 
case, that of a friend of his own, who 
was now dead, and as all the other par- 
ties concerned were also dead, he might 
be allowed to allude to the case. His 
friend was a man of eminent attain- 
ments and of eminent public service; 
and if he were to mention his name— 
which he should not—many hon. Mem- 
bers would join in testimony to his 
virtues and great public service. This 
gentlemen, shortly after his marriage, 
was confronted with the calamity that 
his hon. Friend alluded to—he saw the 
mother of his young children destined to 
an early death from pulmonary con- 
sumption. On her death-bed she asked 
him, almost’ in articulo mortis, after they 
had received their last Communion to- 
gether, to promise her, if ever he took 
another wife, he would endeavour to 
secure her sister to be the mother of her 
children. He gave the pledge, and many 
years after that, having waited in vain 
for the necessary alteration in the law, he 
was compelled to expatriate himself at 
the zenith of his position, to seek an- 
other domicile, not in a foreign country 
—startling irony of the situation—but 
still to remain a subject of the Queen in 
one of our Colonies, where he fulfilled his 
pledge to his dying wife. When he (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) recalled to his memory 
this friend, and men like him, his 
indignation deepened to disgust at the 
prurient insinuations with which this 
controversy had been defiled. The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had told 
them again and again, during the pre- 
sent Session, that the true protector of 
the rights of minorities was the House of 
Lords; but, in that House a majority 
of the temporal Peers, ranging from 
Princes of the Blood to the last addition 
and greatest ornament of the House, had 
been outvoted, and might be outvoted 
again, by aclerical caste. But the noblest 
tradition of the House of Commons 
was the readiness with which it used 
its vast, and, when it was in earncst, 
its resistless power to prevent oppres- 
sion and redress injustice, no matter 
how few or insignificant were the op- 
pressed. He knew it was a minority 
for whom he was pleading. If it were 
a majority, all the arguments of the 
other side, theological, canonical, clerical, 
ecclesiastical, and social would have 
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been long since scattered to the winds. It 
was a minority whoasked for this relief— 
he came to-night to appeal to the House 
on behalf of a minority of pure men and 
ure women. [A /augh.| The hon. and 
earned Member for Bridport might 
laugh ; but let him get up openly and say 
that these people were not pure. He re- 
peated, he came to the House to appeal 
on behalf of a minority of pure men and 
pure women who were smarting under 
these restrictions. He appealed not only 
on their behalf, but on behalf of inno- 
cent children whom a merciless sacer- 
dotalism branded with the stigma of 
illegitimacy ; and he trusted that the 
House, on the first occasion of its deal- 
ing with the question, would, notwith- 
standing the inarticulate objections of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, record by a 
large majority its conviction of the im- 
policy, the injustice, and the cruelty 
of this probihition. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: It was 
with sincere regret that I heard the latter 
art of the speech of the hon. Member 
or Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
Much‘as I differ from his arguments, I 
thoroughly appreciate and adwire his 
logic. I accepted what he said as to the 
moderation with which the debate had 
been conducted by those opposed to the 
proposed alteration of the law, and I 
was prepared to pay him a similar tri- 
bute ; but in the latter part of his speech 
he used words which stir up some of 
the most bitter feelings of ecclesiastical 
hatred. He spoke of a sacerdotal caste, 
and heused such phrasesas ‘‘intolerable”’ 
and ‘merciless sacerdotalism.” I believe 
the hon. Member belongs to a denomina- 
tion of Christians which is not mine. I 
believe that we have broad differences 
between us. Those differences might 
hereafter come up in salient antagonism ; 
but I should be ashamed of myself if I 
were ever to use towards that form of 
Christianity which is dear tohim phrases 
of contemptuous hostility analogous to 
those which he has just thrown upon my 
Church. So much for that part of the 
hon. Member’s speech, of which I am 
not to think any more. The hon. 
entleman told us, with very thrilling 
pathos, an anecdote of a dying wife who 
invited her husband to make her sister 
the future guardian and nurse of her 
children. The story, as he told it, was 
very effectively rendered; but it was 
a story which must be judged, one 
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way or the other, by facts and not by 
diction. Such an alliance as that was 
either right in the eyes of God and ex- 
pedient in the eyes of man, or it was 
not. If it was right, it did not require 
a power of narrative like that of the 
hon. Member’s to recommend it to the 
House; but if it was wrong, all his 
gifts of thrilling narration could not 
make it tolerable. The hon. Member 
dwelt on the history of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act; and, while striving to make the 
House believe that the present law was 
not the ancient law of England previous 
to the year 1835, the hon. Gentleman 
gave copious anecdotes of the genesis of 
that Act. I cannot follow him in seeing 
much importance in the minutia of its 
Parliamentary history. The important 
matter is, what was the Act which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent? On this head 
I want to bring before the House very 
distinctly that, whatever may have been 
the Amendments in Committee to the 
Bill, one thing is certain, and that is 


.that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, in its ultimate 


form, is now the law of the land. An- 
other thing is equally certain—namely, 
that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, in that ulti- 
mate form, simply re-enacts and carries 
out the ancient law of England, with 
this difference, that marriages which 
were once voidable are now void. So 
the controversy is narrowed up to the 
question, What is the difference between 
marriages voidable and void? I will 
give the answer in the words of a lawyer 
to whom, I think, even the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
will bow—i mean the late Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Cairns); and I could call 
even upon the hon. Member to confess 
that the description of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act which he gave is quite the — 
tion of it that an impartial critic would 
give after hearing the words I am about 
to quote. Lord Cairns, speaking in the 
House of Lords on the 11th of June, 
1883, said— 

“ My Lords, is that a true description of this 
measure ’’—namely, the proposed Bill for legal- 
ising marriage with a wife’s sister—“ that it 
puts things exactly in the position they were in 
before Lord Lyndhurst’s Act passed? I speak 
with some knowledge of the law, I hope, andI 
assert that nothing more inaccurate could be 
said. I say it is perfectly inaccurate so to re- 
— this matter. I say that before Lord 

yndhurst’s Act passed these marriages were 
illegal and void. This has been so decided by 
your Lordship’s House as the highest tribunal 
in the realm. They were technically spoken-of 
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as voidable, no doubt. That is to say, the 
sentence of the Court was needed to declare that 
they were void. But, as Lord Brougham said, 
they were voidable because they were void.” 


I appeal to Lord Brougham, who was 
no reactionary Tory, no opponent of Re- 
form, and whose name I should have 
thought was venerated by hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the Benches opposite—I 
am satisfied with Lord Brougham’s 
view of the state of the law. Then the 
hon. Member dwelt a good deal upon the 
Report of the Royal Commission. I was 
in the House of Commons at the time 
when that Address was carried, asking 
for the Royal Commission, and I ac- 
quiesced in its appointment. ButI do 
not pretend to say that I think the de- 
cision to which the House came to was 
quite the wisest that might have been 
arrived at; and I am glad to think that 
my countrymen have virtually come to 
my conclusion. If ever a document 
was proved to be a dead letter it was 
the Report of that Royal Commission, 
in spite of the eminent men who sat 
upon it. The inquiry, however, brought 
out one or two interesting facts, one of 
which was that, while the Commissioners 
professed to have found traces of 1,608 
alliances of the kind, they balanced the 
statement with the pregnant fact that it 
was discovered that only 40 of these 
unions had been formed among the poorer 
classes. Lord Hatherley afterwards took 
very great interest in this question, and 
he made an inquiry in Westminster. He 
found that in the two parishes of West- 
minster there were 60,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 40,000 were poor people. Only 
one marriage of this sort could be found 
amongst this large population. Of 
course, the audacious lawyer was called 
to account, and the friends of the wife’s 
sister found out the stupendous fact 
that Lord Hatherley’s estimate ought to 
have been doubled, for not one, but 
two such marriages could be found 
amongst the 60,000 inhabitants of West- 
minster. My hon. Friend and Suc- 
cessor the Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst) took care not to tell us how 
many of that large body of themselves— 
Memorialists in Stoke—have contracted 
this alliance, or how many are persons 
who employ themselves in the very 
common amusement of talking about and 
interfering with their neighbours’ busi- 
ness. In the course of my connection 
with Stoke I heard of two marriages of 
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this kind, and I came directly across a 
third. The gentleman who had. con- 
tracted an alliance with his deceased 
wife’s sister was so pleased at my not 
shirking my convictions on this question 
during my first candidature, that when 
I went a second time to the borough, to 
return triumphant, I found him one of 
my most active supporters. Such is my 
experience of Stoke. In fact, what I 
have never found, and what no one has 
ever found, is anything like a consistent 
growing feeling in the country in favour 
of the proposed alteration of the law. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) certainly 
astonished me by some of his argu- 
ments. He began by asserting that the 
only theological argument against per- 
mitting marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister was a certain verse in Leviticus, 
of which there was only one interpre- 
tation. However, there happen to be 
two quite different interpretations of it; 
there is the marginal interpretation, 
and there is one of the text, and I 
invite the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to read the margin as well as 
the text. Then his ‘‘ only one interpre- 
tation” totally and absolutely ignores 
the verses that precede the 18th verse 
of Leviticus 18—those from the 6th 
to the 17th verses of that chapter— 
which lay down the table of prohibited 
degrees, not by specifying every degree, 
but by specifying one or other of all the 
analogous degrees in the person of one 
sex or of the other—prohibiting mar- 
riage with the daughter in the name of 
the mother, or with the wife’s sister 
in the name of the brother’s widow. 
So understood, the prohibitions are 
identically the prohibitions in our autho- 
ritative Table, and that is the ground on 
which we say these marriages have the 
law of Scriptural prohibition. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) talks of the great purity of 
private life in America. That is not a 
question on which I wish to enter; but 
I only point out that in the year 1860 
there was one divorce amongst 59 mar- 
riages in Massachusetts. In 1878, in 
the same State, there was one divorce in 
21 marriages. In Vermont there was 
one divorce in 14 marriages; in Rhode 
Island, one divorce in 12; and in Con- 
necticut, one divorce in 11 marriages. 
Deducting the Roman Catholics, who do 
not admit divorce, there was in Massa: 
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chusetts, amongst Protestant marriages, 
one divorce in 14 marriages, and in 
Connecticut one divorce in eight mar- 
riages. That is the state of things in 
the country we are called upon to take 
as our example. We know that in 
America, and in Germany, and in Hol- 
land, and in Denmark, and in all coun- 
tries where the wife’s sister can be taken 
to wife, the brother’s widow can be taken 
to wife, that an own niece can be taken 
to wife, and that an own aunt can be 
taken to wife. [ Zaughter]. Hon. Mem- 
bers may think it very amusing, but I 
see nothing amusing in a statement so 
very appalling to all sound common 
sense and elementary morality. In 
France, by the Code Napoleon, alliance 
with near relations, either by affinity or 
consanguinity, was prohihited; but in 
1832, in the early reign of Louis 
Philippe, an Act of the French Legisla- 
ture was passed, allowing all these 
marriages with sister-in-law, niece, or 
aunt, subject to dispensation, not from 
the Church, but from the Head of the 
State; a thing which, I believe, is a 
mere formality. I ask the House so- 
lemnly to pause and to consider well 
whether it will or will not, by a Resolu- 
tion which, though barren in itself, still 
has a certain dynamic effect in the 
country, take a first step towards a state 
of things from which I am persuaded 
the majority even of the hon. Gentlemen 
who support this Resolution must recoil 
with horror. I have but one thing more 
to say. The hon. Member for Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) wanted to make out that 
all the Professors of Theology in the 
various Universities were of one way of 
thinking, and that his own, upon this 
question. He strove to base his asser- 
tion on some misleading statements of a 
a gage which has appeared under the 
arl of Dalhousie’s name, and as to 
which I advise examination before it is 
relied on. Let me tell the House that 
I directed letters of inquiry to the 41 
British Revisers of the Old and New 
Testaments, and that I hold replies 
from 29 of them. Of these 29 Revisers, 
20 are opposed to those marriages, 
while only seven are favourable to them, 
and two are ostensibly neutral. But I 
gather that one, at least, of these two is 
really opposed. I will not keep the 
House from a Division ; but I trust that, 
whatever the result, it may not be the 
first step to national demoralization. 


Ur. Beresford Hope 
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Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, it 
was not his intention to detain the 
House more than a few minutes. Before 
giving the reason for, he might say 
with truth, the only political recantation 
he had ever made during the long period 
he had had the honour of a seat in the 
House of Commons, he had, in the first 
instance, to regret that upon a question 
which, of all others, ought to be taken 
out of the demain of religion and theo- 
logy, the right hon. Gentleman the 
senior Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) had 
followed the example of his Dissenting 
Brother (Mr. H. H. Fowler) by drawing 
upon the floor of the House a false scent 
upon this subject. Grand and eloquent 
as were the sentiments expressed in 
the earlier part of the hon. Member’s 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler’s) speech, the hon. 
Member, in his observations, betrayed 
something which approached very nearly 
religious bigotry and intolerance. He 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) was aware that 
the most liberal men in England were 
necessarily Dissenters. On one subject, 
however, it was not true that Dissenters 
were the most liberal of men, and that 
was the subject of religion. Upon that 
subject Dissenters were the most intole- 
rant people he had ever met. Upon the 
present occasion, however, he did not 
mean to dwell upon theological ques- 
tions. The religion to which he had the 
honour to belong allowed a dispensation 
in the case of a marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, and, therefore, as an obe- 
dient servant of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he assumed there was no innate 
immorality in such a marriage. The 
Church of England, which was repre- 
sented by the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope), had forgotten to tell them 
that, when the particular form of wor- 
ship now known in the country as the 
Doctrine of the Church of England was 
first instituted, the reason that a row 
was made about these particular mar- 
riages was that Cranmer and others did 
not want to acknowledge the Papal 
supremacy. They denied to the Pope 
of Rome the power of dispensation, and 
they made a difficulty as to Henry the 
Eighth’s marriage with his brother’s wife, 
Catharine of Arragon ; and they had 
continued the row they had with the 
Church of Rome to the present day. 
Many years ago he heard a great coun- 
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tryman of his—Richard Sheil—speaking 
of a man who was lately the Lord Chief 
Justice of England — Cockburn — say, 
after hearing a speech of the noble 
Lord, ‘‘ his Christianity is unattached.” 
However right Sheil might have been 
in reference to Cockburn at that period, 
he was right in stating that Christianity, 
or any form of religion, ought not, upon 
questions of this kind, to enter into 
their consideration. He agreed with 
every word which had been said by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Berwick (Colonel Miine-Home). He 
agreed with his hon. and gallant Friend 
in what he said as to the effect of such 
marriages as were contemplated upon 
social institutions; there was no man in 
the House who viewed with greater ab- 
horrence the idea of such marriages 
being contracted ; but this was an age 
of opportunism. It was not sufficient to 
say that a few men of high position and 
of high social connections objected to 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
as likely to break up their arrangements. 
Hon. Members ought to picture to them- 
selves the case of a man in one of the 
large manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, who, perhaps, 
had but a very small lodging, and who 
might be left wifeless with three or four 
children to take care of. When his wife 
was removed, the person a man looked to 
to nurse his children was necessarily the 
person who was best known to them, 
and dearest to them, and that was the 
wife’s sister. Owing to the crowded state 
of the dwelling, it was very possible 
that, in some cases, immoral consequences 
might ensue upon the deceased wife’s 
sister being in the house unless marriage 
with her was allowed the man. [4 /augh. | 
It might be a matter of laughter to hon. 
Gentlemen, but it was no laughing 
matter to the unfortunate artizan who 
found his wife removed from him. It 
was for the House to say whether, for 
social sentimental reasons, and to please 
a few in high stations, it would sacrifice 
the interests of the masses of the people. 
He maintained that, if the House laid 
claim to represent the nation, it ought 
not to regard the sentiments of a class, 
but ought only to look to the interests 
of the masses of the people. He dis- 
liked the whole question; but, for the 
reasons he had assigned, he intended to 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst). 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 238; Noes 
127: Majority 111.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That, in view of the painful and 
unnecessary hardships inflicted upon large num- 
bers of people of this Country by the Law pro- 
hibiting Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sis- 
ter, it is the opinion of this House that a measure 
of relief is urgently called for. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(wo. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuamperrarm, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Board of 
I'rade, under ‘‘ The Electric Lighting Act, 
1882,”’ relating to Saint James, Westminster, 
Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, and Saint George, 
Hanover Square, ordered to be brought in by 


| Mr. CuamMBertarn and Mr. Joun Hoos. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 195.] 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 4) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. CoamneEr.ary, Billtoconfirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under “The Tramways Act, 1870,” 
relating to Colchester Tramways; Gravesend, 
Rosherville, and Northfleet Tramways (Exten- 
sion); Hartlepools Tramways (Extension) ; 
Stockton-on-Tees Tramways (Extension) ; and 
Weymouth Tramways, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Cuamper.atn and Mr. Jonn Howms. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 196.] 


WATERWORKS RATING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Henperson, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Rating of Waterworks 
belonging to Local Authorities in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Henperson, Mr. 
Bucnanan, Dr. Cameron, Dr. Wenster, and 
Admiral Sir Joun Hay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 197.]} 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 7th May, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuep—For Kent 
County (Mid Division),v. Sir Edmund Filmer, 
baronet, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pvsiic Brrts—Second Reading—Liquor Traffic 
Local Veto (Scotland) [12], debate adjourned ; 
Bankruptcy Frauds and Disabilities (Scot- 
land) * [179]. 
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Report—Land Drainage Provisional Orders* 
137]; Gas Provisional Orders * [162]; Local 
vernment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(Alton Barnes, &c.) * [147]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) 
(Bovey-Tracey, &c.)* [148]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3) 
(Ashill, &c.)* [149] ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 4) (Belchal- 
well, &c.)* [150]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 5) (Acton, 
&c.) * [151]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 6) (Ashen, &c.)* 
{152}; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 7) (Abberley, &c.)* [153]; 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 8) (Abergwilly, &c.)* [154]; 
Electric Lighting Provisional Order (No. 2) * 
[170]; Water Provisional Order * [163]. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—-9——— 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bix1 12.] 
(Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Waddy, Mr. 
Dick-Peddie, Mr. Noel, Mr. Mackintosh.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it was drafted very much upon the 
lines of the Permissive Prohibitory Bill 
introduced by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
who, more than anyone else, had urged 
him to bring in this measure, and said 
that it was one after his own heart. It 
had been asked why he limited the Bill 
to Scotland? He did so for three reasons. 
First, because temperance legislation and 
public opinion were more advanced in 
that country than in England or Ire- 
land. The second reason was, that in 
the Local Option Division, out of 60 
Scottish Members 46 voted for and only 
2against it; and though out of those 
46 some Members might attach a dif- 
ferent meaning to what Local Option 
was, there could be no doubt of the fact 
that they voted for that Motion as it was 
framed and explained by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle. But, more than that, 
at least 11 Members voted for the Per- 
missive Prohibitory Bill, of which this was 
merely atranscript. The Scottish Members 
who did vote for that Bill were the hon. 
and gallant Members for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir Alexander Gordon) and Kin- 
cardine (General Sir George Balfour), 
the hon. Members for Dumfries Burghs 
(Mr. Ernest Noel), Glasgow (Dr. Came- 
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ron), Greenock (Mr. J. Stuart), the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), Inverness (Mr. 


(Sir George Campbell), Leith Burghs 
(Mr. A. Grant), Orkney (Mr. Laing), and 
Wick Burghs (Mr. Pender). Therefore, 
he thought he was justified, having such 
good men and true at his back, to intro- 
duce a Bill which embodied the principle 
of Local Option. The third reason why 
he limited this Bill to Scotland was that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate, in his address to his consti- 
tuents some years ago, complained of 
the difference of opinion which prevailed 
amongst the temperance reformers, and 
called upon them to formulate their de- 
mands, because, he said, it was impos- 
sible for any Government to introduce a 
a measure unless they knew what these 
demands were. That, he thought, was 
very proper advice, and now the temper- 
ance party had formulated their de- 
mands. About two months ago a reso- 
lution was passed by the representatives 
of 17 temperance organizations that there 
should be a convention held in Edin- 
burgh, and the meeting declared, 
amongst other resolutions, that any 
legislative measure for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors would not be satisfac- 
tory which did not confer on the rate- 
payers in parishes, burghs, and other 
districts the full power of controlling the 
drink traffic, and also the prohibiting of 
it where the majority should consider it 
meet. This was what the convention 
was agreed upon, and this was the prin- 
ciple of the Bill now before the House. 
They further declared that, while be- 
lieving that all attempts satisfactorily to 
regulate the liquor traffic had failed, they 
were of opinion that any legislative mea- 
sure which merely superseded the pre- 
sent Licensing Courts by Town Councils 
and County Boards would ziot be in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the com- 
munity, and would fail to remedy the 
evils caused by the drink traffic. This, 
then, was what the temperance reformers 
in Scotland desired, and he might state 
that it need not excite any surprise if 
there should be opposition offered to any 
measure which did not contain the prin- 
ciples of these two declarations. Now, 
what did the Bill propose to do? It did 
not propose to abolish all licences directly 
and immediately on its passing. It was 





| not a Licensing Bill; it was not to be 
called so; but what the Bill did propose 


Fraser Mackintosh), Kirkcaldy Burghs ~ 
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was this—to give power to the majority 
of the ratepayers of any parish, burgh, 
or district to abolish all licences which 
they deemed meet. The Bill would 
be inoperative until that majority was 
obtained. In fact, it had been properly 
said—‘‘ Until the breath of life be 
breathed into the Bill by the people it 
remains a dead letter.” He divided his 
remarks into four parts—({1) The neces- 
sity for the Bill, (2) the objects of it, 
(3) the principle, and (4) the ma- 
chinery. He would first speak as to 
the necessity for the Bill. The mea- 
sure had not met with much favour in 
the country. All sorts of depreciatory 
epithets had been applied to it. It had 
been called “dishonest.”  [‘* Hear, 
hear!” ] It had been called “a huge 
joke” and ‘‘a great blunder,” and it 
had been called “tyrrannical.” [{ ‘Hear, 
hear!” ] He found his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) agreed with these epithets. 
In the Preamble to the Bill it was 
stated— 


‘* That the traffic in intoxicating liquors was 
the main cause of poverty, disease, and crime, 
depressed trade and commerce, increased local 
taxation, and danger to the safety and the wel- 
fare of the community.” 

There were hon. Gentlemen who said it 
was not the traffic; it was the abuse-of 
drink. It was the consumption. He 
was not going to quarrel with those hon. 
Members, and he would admit at once 
that the abuse and consumption of drink 
were the immediate causes; but they 
would admit that where the evils existed 
there was the traffic. It was idle to say 
that the traffic was not the cause of those 
drunken riots which they saw before the 
public-houses, or those quarrels between 
husbands and wives or starving children, 
of the diseases in the hospitals, of four- 
fifths, or nine-tenths, of the crime, and of 
seven-tenths of the pauperism of the coun- 
try, when they saw those men and women 
attracted by the glare of the public- 
house, hovering about the door, and then 
darting into the house as a moth was 
drawn into a flame to its own destruc- 
tion. In a publication called The Fruits 
of the Liquor Traffic, we found detailed 
some of the accidents and crimes due to 
the drink traffic that occurred in the last 
week of 1883 and the first week of 
1884 :—Twenty-five perilous accidents 
through drink, 13 robberies through 
drink, 5 cases of drunken insanity, 62 
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drunken outrages and violent assaults, 
20 drunken stabbings, cuttings, and 
woundings ; 5 cases of drunken cruel 
to children, 72 assaults of women throug: 
drink, 13 cases of juvenile intoxication, 
72 drunken pale a on constables, 94 
premature, sudden, or violent deaths 
through drink; 18 cases of suicide at- 
tempted through drink, 15 cases of 
drunken suicide completed, 12 drunken 
manslaughters or murders. With such 
a category of crime before them, need 
they be surprised at the words of the 
late lamented Duke of Albany—“ Drink, 
our terrible enemy, the only terrible 
enemy we have to fear in this country ?”’ 
Archdeacon Farrar, in a recent sermon, 
also said— 


‘* We have heard much in these few days of 
‘ Horrible London,’ and of the bitter cry of its 
objects. What makes these slums so horrible ? 
I answer with the certainty and confidence of 
one who knows—Drink. And what is the re- 
medy? J tell you that every remedy you 
attempt will be a miserable failure; 1 tell the 
nation, with the conviction founded on expe- 
rience, that there will be no remedy till you 
save these outcasts from the temptations of 
drink. Leaye the drink, and you might build 
palaces for them in vain. Leave the drink, and 
before a year was over your palaces would still 
reek with dirt and squalor, with infamy and 
crime.” 


It was self-evident that the traffic was 
the cause of the increase in local taxa- 
tion, and also of the dulness of trade, if 
they were the cause of the pauperism 
and the crime. If the £130,000,000 
spent on drink was spent on clothing 
and food, they would see a difference in 
the trade of the country. The Chief 
Constable of Liverpool had said— 

“Shut public-houses on a Saturday night, 
and you will not have provisions enough for the 
people of Liverpool.” 


Let the House pass this Bill, and he 
would venture to say trade would not 
only be improved, but they would per- 
mit the people to improve their dwell- 
ings. At present they were entirely at 
the mercy of the licensing authorities. 
The poor man must inhabit any house he 
could get, even though it was surrounded 
by public-houses; while the wealthy 
man, by the influence of his wealth, 
was able to prevent any public-house 
being set down near his dwelling. They 
knew of many cruel cases where a work- 
ing man had left a large town to avoid 
the turmoil and bustle, and all the hor- 
rible scenes which existed about the 
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public-houses, and had gone’ to some 
neighbouring village where he might 
have peace and quietness. He had not 
been there any time when some publican 
fixed upon a house, the licence for which 
was granted by the Justices. Thus, there 
was forced upon the locality what Lord 
Cairns called ‘‘traps for the working 
man,” by which the peace of the neigh- 
bourhood. was disturbed, the decencies 
of society outraged, and the sanctity of 
home violated. Having spoken of the 
necessity for the Bill, he came now to 
the object of the Bill. The object of 
the Bill was to enable owners and occu- 
piers of property in burghs in Scotland 
to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors 
within such areas. If the Bill was 
passed, and if it was found that a ma- 
jority in any district were in favour of 
adopting the Act, then the Act should 
be adopted, and after that there would 
be no sale and no exchange whatever of 
liquor in that particular district. It 
was mentioned in the Bill ‘by a ma- 
jority.” There was a great difference 
_ of opinion upon that point. Some spoke 
of a majority of one, and hé did not 
blame those who read the Bill in that 
light. Others spoke of the majority as 
three-fifths, two-thirds, and seven-ninths. 
He only wished to acknowledge the prin- 
ciple of the majority. His own opinion 
was that it was in vain to attempt to 
change the social habits of any people 
unless that attempt was backed by a 
strong public opinion, and he was quite 

repared, if the Bill should ever reach 
Bcasilttes, to vote for a large majority. 
At present he left it open for the Com- 
mittee to say what majority they thought 
roper. He was aware that when the 

on. Memper for Carlisle introduced his 
Bill many Members did not approve of 
a two-thirds majority; they wanted a 
much larger majority, and they only 
voted for the Bill with the knowledge 
that the majority could be altered in 
Committee. They could do the same 
with this Bill, and he himself was pre- 
pared for a much largermajority. Sundry 
objections were taken to this Bill. One 
was that it limited the power of the 
people to prohibition, and did not allow 
the people to control at the same time. 
He admitted that the Bill was directed 
to prohibition. It was not a Licensing 
Bill, and therefore he was not going to 
interfere with the licences at all. He 
left the licensing authorities to do as 


Mr. M‘ Lagan 
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eit pleased. He said to them—#* Go 
on licensing as you please; all I want is 
that if the people want to put down 
public-houses they should be allowed to 
do so.” It was a mistake, however, to 
suppose if the Bill was passed’ that it 
would have no controlling power. He 
believed it would have a great moral in- 
fluence on the Justices in dealing with 
the Licensing Question. Let the Justices 
not attend properly to the conducting of 


the traffic, or let them not reduce the. 


number of houses, and the people would 
at once say—‘‘ If you do not reduce thes 
number of these houses and pay more* 
attention to the control of the traffic, we 
shall at once call a meeting and take 
steps to forbid the traffic altogether.” 
The moral power and influence of the 
people would be as great as if they had 
a legal power. He had no hesitation in 
saying that. No doubt, a great deal of 
good had been already done by reducing 
the number of public-houses; but he 
thought there was far too much said of 
the good that had been done in this 
way; because, while there had been a 
reduction’ in the number of public- 
houses, there was still a great amount 
of drunkenness in certain districts. He 
would give a few figures to show what 
he meant. In 1858, in Glasgow, the 
number of public-houses was 1,622; the 
rent of these houses averaged £40 16s., 
and the gross rental was £66,000. In 
1883 the number of public-houses had 
increased to 1,778, and the rents had 
risen from £40 16s. to £104, while the 
gross value of the houses had risen from 
£66,000 to £185,000. What they did 
when they reduced the number of public- 
houses was to increase the accommoda- 
tion of the existing houses, and so to 
create a monopoly. He decidedly ob- 
jected to that. He thought it was quite 
right to put down public-aouses; but 
that could be carried too far. If they 
were to have public-houses at all, it was 
better to have a reasonable number, and 
still better to have none at all. Another 
objection had been raised to the Bill, to 
the effect that it prohibited manufacture 
and importation of intoxicating liquors. 
No doubt, if the Bill were carried out in 
its entirety that would be the case; but 
they would require to have a great ma- 
jority of people in favour of it. Suppose 
that the Bill never passed, and the ma- 
jority of the electors were so impressed 
with the evils of drunkenness that they 
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determined to put down all public- 
houses and do away with the manufac- 
ture and importation of intoxicating 
liquor, and supposing that became a 
question at a General Election, what 
would be the effect of it? The effect of 
it would be that a majority would be re- 
turned to that House pledged to carry 
out that reform; and the Government 
would at once introduce a Bill to put 
down the importation and manufacture 
of drink throughout the country. His 
Bill would only do that by a slower pro- 
‘cess, but under similar circumstances, 
“if a large majority of the people were 
in favour of it. .The measure was wide 
in its scope, but limited in its operation ; 
and what he considered one of the great 
merits of the Bill was this—that it 
allowed a small community, not number- 
ing less than 300 inhabitants, to take 
advantage of the Bill and put down 
public-houses in their immediate neigh- 


bourhood; whereas under a more ge-. 


neral scheme it would be necessary to 
deal with the whole country at once. 
There were about 200 parishes in Scot- 
land that had no public-houses. Why 
should they debar the other 800 or 
900 parishes from having the same 
privilege if they desired? At present 
the proprietors of the land had the 
power to remove public-houses on their 
property; why should they not give the 
same privilege and power to the pro- 
prietors and tenants of houses in their 
immediate neighbourhood, seeing that 
they had far more interest in the ques- 
tion than the proprietors of land? This 
was essentially a working man’s ques- 
tion. It proposed to confer upon him the 
same rights which were possessed at the 
present time by the landed proprietor, 
and the same privileges which the 
wealthy man now enjoyed, of having a 
public-house put down near his resi- 
dence. They had abundant proof that 
wherever there were public-houses there 
was drunkenness, and where there were 
no public-houses there was a greater re- 
duction in drunkenness, and sometimes 
no drunkenness at all. That was the 
case in the 200 parishes to which he had 
alluded. There were some statistics, 
thanks to the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron), to which he de- 
sired to call attention. From a Re- 
turn moved for by that hon. Member 
they found that from 6 o’clock in the 
morning on a Saturday till 6 o’clock in 
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the morning on Sunday, during the 
greater part of which licensed houses 
were open, the number of persons 
arrested for drunkenness in 1882 was . 
12,254; while those arrested during the 
same year from 6 a.m. on Sunday to 
6 a.m. on Monday, during which licensed 
houses were closed, was only 1,492, Dr. 
Millar, one of the surgeons of the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary, stated that the average 
number of cases due mainly to drink 
which were brought to the Infirmary 
from 12 o’clock on Friday night to 12 
o’clock on Saturday night was, on the 
average, 9°4; the number admitted from 
6 p.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Sunday 
was 6°11; and from 6 a.m. on Sunday 
to 6 a.m. on Monday the number ad- 
mitted was only 3°88. It appeared from 
the evidence given to the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Intemperance by Captain 
M‘Call, the head of the Glasgow Police 
Force, that the average number of 
drunken and incapable persons taken 
up on each Saturday in October in 1873, 
from 6 a.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on 
Sunday, was 192; while the average ~ 
number of the same class taken up on 
each Sunday, from 6 a.m. on Sunday to 
6 a.m. on Monday, was only 14; thus 
proving that when the temptation was 
removed by the closing of public-houses 
there was much less drunkenness. An- 
other objection had been taken to the 
Bill, on the ground that it only abolished 
licences or the traffic directly and imme- 
diately, and not through the mediation 
of a Board. A great many people 
thought this should not be, and he was 
not surprised at it. He was of the same 
opinion a few years ago. In fact, one 
of the objections that he had urged to 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was this very 
thing, that he did not approve of the 
plebiscite, but was in favour of a Board. 
But they all got wiser as they got older. 
He now confessed he had been in the 
wrong; and the further experience he 
had had, and the observations he had 
made, not only in this but in other 
countries, had fully convinced him that 
if they really wanted to put down this 
great evil they must have the direct veto 
of the people. He saw no other way 
for it. He had once voted for the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Carlisle as a 
protest against the Government for not 
introducing any Licensing Bill; but the 
late Liberal Government did introduce 
3 F 
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a Bill, and after that he ceased to vote 
for the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Carlisle, because he did not approve of 
the vote being given directly to the 
‘people ; and when the Local Option Re- 
solution was before the House he spoke 
in favour of its being given to a Board ; 
but, as he had said, he had changed his 
opinion entirely, and he now came to 
the House as a humble penitent, con- 
fessing that he had been wrong. They 
all knew that a Board was a very ex- 

ensive thing. People in Scotland were 
te ian to groan under the burden of 
so many Boards. She now had School 
Boards, Road Boards, and Parochial 
Boards. In fact, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle had said, they were 
“Bord” to death; and yet it was 


proposed to force another Board upon: 


them. A Board was far more apt to be 
influenced by people outside than would 
a vote of the people. He had confidence 
in the people in this respect, that they 
would do their duty thoroughly. If 
they were not in favour of the traffic 
being kept up they would say so; and 
if they were in favour of it they would 
maintain it. By the right of veto under 
the Bill, they would allow any district 
having a population of not less than 
300 to abolish licences if they thought 
proper. Supposing a Board was elected, 
for the City of Perth, and that one ward 
in that city wanted to have no public- 
house, if the representatives of the other 
wards wished them they debarred those 
people from having what they wished. 
If they adopted the principle of a re- 

resentative Board he should not object ; 

ut until that was done he could not 
resign the position he had taken up. 
Another objection to the direct appeal 
to the people was that it was unconsti- 
tutional ; and it was asked why not 
allow the people to vote, as they do now 
through their representatives? . The 
answer to this was that they already 
had a number of Acts under which the 
people voted directly. For example, 
there were the Police Act, the Free 
Libraries Act, and the Borough Funds 
Act. Under the last-mentioned Act the 

eople had power to prevent a Town 

ouncil going to Parliament with a 
water or gas scheme; and if they al- 
lowed a plebiscite in these cases, he did 
not see why they should not allow it in 
the case of public-houses. If the people 
were allowed to decide by plebiscite 
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whether they should have pure water, 
why should they not be allowed to de- 
cide in the same way whether they 
should banish from their midst a traffic 
which produced so much social misery 
and moral depravity? It was further 
said that it was unconstitutional, inas- 
much as it gave the majority the power 
to dictate to the minority what they 
should and what they should not drink. 
[Mr. Warton: Hear, hear!] There 
was nothing about consumption in the 
Bill; and he could assure the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport that he 
might buy his glass of whisky else- 
where and bring it with him if he 
pleased. The Bill would not prevent 
that. It would only do what the Legis- 
lature had done in passing some 400 
Acts restrictive of the liquor traffic. Mr. 
Stuart Mill said that the dealers in 
strong drinks were interested in their 
abuse and in promoting intemperance— 
a real evil, which justified the State in 
imposing restrictions and demanding 
guarantees. The Bill did nothing else 
than that, and it did it for the reason 
stated by Mr. Stuart Mill. Then it was 
objected that it would interfere with the 
liberty of the subject. Now, living in 
a state of civilization as they did, the 
liberty of the subject was always inter- 
fered with. What was civilization? It 
was made up of restricted liberties; 
they could not, as individuals, do what 
they liked; and if they gave the majo- 
rity the power of doing away with 
licensed houses in their particular dis- 
tricts, where they produced so much 
evil, they would only be acting in accord- 
ance with the principles adopted in every 
civilized country, and with the spirit of 
the legislation which had been passed 
during the last 20 or 30 years. 
They now, for example, had com- 
pulsory Education, Vaccination, and 
Sanitary Acts, all interfering with the 
liberty of the subject ; and the present 
Bill was a small interference with that 
liberty as compared with those other 
Statutes. He had addressed himself to 
the general objections to this Bill; but 
there was one clause about which he 
would like to say a few words. It was 
the clause dealing with what was called 
compensation. He did not call it that. 
He called it the Reimbursement Clause. 
He was found fault with for going too 
far, and he was found fault with for not 
going far enough. He simply proposed 
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to reimburse anyone who had laid out 
any money on structural alteration of his 
premises to meet the requirements .of 
the Licensing Justices. He should like 
those gentlemen who went in for com- 
pensation to explain what they wanted 
compensation for. Licences were only 
granted for one year, and no man had 
aright to a renewal. This restricting 
of licences to one year had existed for 
along time. The Legislature had, no 
doubt, good reasons for restricting them 
to a year. One of these reasons, no 
doubt, was that they wanted to preserve 
the control of the traffic; and another 
might be that they did not want a 
publican to establish a claim for com- 
pensation. As a set-off to this restric- 
tion, there were the enormous profits 
that were made in the trade. These 
profits were enormous. Only the other 
day two cases came under his notice. 
One was that of a man who had only 
an ale and beer licence. The original 
rent. of his house was £15; imme- 
diately after he got a licence he was 
offered £30 rent and £270 down for a 
lease of seven years; and a man must 
be a fool to make such an offer unles<: 
he expected to get his money back. 
The other case was that of an hotel pro- 
prietor who died, and whose widow was 
offered £1,050, in addition to rent, for a 
lease of four years. How could pub- 
licans expect compensation for goodwill ? 
Everyone who had had experience as a 
Licensing Justice must have had cases 
in which their sympathies were excited 
for some poor widow who had been left 
destitute, and who had no other way of 
living, because she had never learned 
any. In the business of a publican 
there was very little to learn, and very 
httle capital was required; and, there- 
fore, he did not see what they could 
expect compensation for. Did they ask 
compensation when the Sunday Act was 
passed, and one-seventh of their profits 
were taken from them? Certainly not. 
Did they ask compensation when the 
licences were reduced from hotel licences 
to public-house licences? Certainly not. 
He found that the Glasgow Justices had 
taken away licences from some of the 
public-houses without any rhyme or 
reason, and the publicans did not de- 
mand compensation. They had appealed 
to the Licensing Committee, and, sup- 
posing that Committee confirmed the de- 
cision of the Justices, he understood the 
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case would be taken to the Court of 
Session. In cases of that sort the ques- 
tion would be removed from the arena 
of the House of Commons to the arena 
of the Court of Session, and that Court 
would decide whether compensation 
should be given or not. For his own 
part, he could not see any reason why 
compensation should be given. In the 
Grassmarket in Edinburgh there was 
a public-house which was rented at 
£19 10s., and when it got a licence the 
rent was raised to £60. The house was 
then sold for £1,400, and the rent was 
raised to £95. On the new tenant ap- 
plying for a licence the Justices refused 
to grant it. The man then refused to 
pay the £1,400. The case was taken to 
the Court of Session, and the Court de- ° 
cided that it was a bond fide transaction, 
that the licence was not a marketable 
commodity, and the man was obliged to 
pay the £1,400. With regard to the 
machinery of the Bill, in the first place 
the Bill defined districts; but before 
that could be done the Sheriff must re- 
quire the people of the district to pro- 
duce some responsible person who would 
be surety for expenses; and, further, 
one-tenth of the people who voted must 
send a memorial to the Sheriff requiring 
a house-to-house poll; and then, if a 
majority of the votes decided in favour 
of the adoption of this Act, it should 
be adopted. The machinery of the 
Bill was, in fact, exceedingly simple 
in its operation; but it might be asked 
whether the Bill would be practicable ? 
He could adduce the Maine Law and 
the law of Canada. These laws were of 
two kinds—the purely prohibitory, and 
the permissive prohibitory. The Maine 
Law, which was at first purely prohibi- 
tory, was, in a measure, semi-prohibitory 
even now. He had heard different 
opinions expressed as to the success of 
these laws. He had heard hon. Members 
who had visited Maine say that it was a 
complete failure, and that they could 
there get as much drink as they liked. 
But think of any Justice of the Peace 
standing up in that House and delibe- 
rately saying that he had broken the 
law of this country by drinking in a 
shebeen ; and what better was it that he 
should have broken the law of a foreign 
country and boasted of it there? That 
the law was quite efficient in Maine they 
knew by the results. In those places 
where the prohibitory law did not exist 
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61 cents per head of duty was paid; but 
where it did exist only 64 cents per 
head was paid. Further, he might 
mention that in a population of 750,000 
there were only 22 prisoners in the State 
prison, 16 of whom came from places 
where the Maine Law was not strictly 
enforced. In some counties of Maine 
there were no poor rates whatever. 
What a millennium that would be in 
Scotland! Coming to Canada, they had 
a prohibitory law in the North-West. 
Last year another Act was passed giving 
the licensing power to a few gentlemen 
nominated by the Government, but, at 
the same time, introducing into the Act 
exactly the principle of the Bill now 
under discussion. It allowed a three- 
fifths’ majority of the people to put a 
stop to the drink traffic in the district to 
which they belonged. That was the 
present Canadian Act. The Canadians 
did not proceed by haphazard, but began 
by appointing a gentleman who was a 
teetotaler and in favour of a prohibitory 
law, and another who opposed it, to 
make inquiries in Maine on the subject, 
and the non-abstainer returned to Canada 
perfectly convinced; and, after hearing 
the evidence placed beforeit, the Canadian 
Parliament, by large majorities, adopted 
the Maine Law. If the English House 
of Commons were in any doubt on that 
matter, let them also send out a similar 
deputation, consisting of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
and some other gentleman, even a 
licensed victualler. It was asked whe- 
ther a measure like the present’one was 
racticable. Well, in Scotland they 
ew that there were about 200 parishes 
in which there was not a public-house. 
Many other facts showed that it was 
perfectly practicable. He was told that 
the burgh of Dumbarton was one of the 
most drunken in Scotland; but a ple- 
biscite was taken there recently, and 
3,719 voted for doing away with licences, 
and 243 against. In Motherwell, 1,393 
voted for doing away with hotels on 
Sunday and 93 against, and 1,344 for 
closing public-houses, and only 131 
against; in Stornoway 3,495 voted for 
doing away with public-houses, and 
only 32 against it; in Rothesay, while 
957 voted for a change in the present 
system, and 157 for permanent licences, 
1,101 voted for the liquor traffic being 
directly under the control of the people, 
and 167 against. He wished to say a 
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few words about the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. C. Parker). 
It was a very curious Amendment. Like 
a chameleon, it was always changing its 
character. As the Amendment stood 
yesterday, it ‘‘ fully recognized the great 
evils of the drink traffic;” but now 
that was struck out. He hoped his 
hon. Friend still recognized those evils. 
The Amendment recognized ‘“‘ the urgent 
call for legislation to give to local com- 
munities effectual control over the drink 
traffic ;’’ but it objected to a Bill “‘ which 
offers to ratepayers no other remedy 
than total prohibition.” He presumed 
that his hon. Friend thought that remedy 
was good; but he wanted some other 
remedies besides. It was a very Irish 
way of giving effect to the urgent call 
for legislation in the direction of local 
control to put a spoke in the wheel of 
the only Bill that dealt with the ques- 
tion. His Bill did deal with:local con- 
trol, with the addition of local prohibi- 
tion. He regretted that his hon. Friend 
had put down this Amendment. The 
hon. Member had voted for the Local 
Option Resolution of last year, which 
was defined by the hon. Member for 
Carlisle to be the principle which was 
embodied in this Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber had voted for an abstract Resolu- 
tion; but he would not vote for a Bill 
by which it was attempted to carry that 
Resolution into effect. There was a great 
similarity between the tactics of his 
hon. Friend and those of the Opposi- 
tion on the Franchise Bill. His hon. 
Friend was throwing an obstruction in 
the way of temperance legislation, 
and must take that responsibility upon 
his own shoulders. The necessary effect 
of his action was to divide the Party, 
and give the Government an excuse for 
not bringing in a Bill. Be never ex- 
pected to pass the Bill—he meant this 
Session ; but he thought a great deal 
was gained by this discussion upon it; 
and perhaps next year, when he should 
introduce it again, it would be passed. 
If the Amendment were carried it would 
recognize the principle of the Bill, [ Mr. 
C. 8. Parker: Hear, hear!] Why, if 
that were the case, had his hon. Friend 
put this Amendment on the Paper? He 
now came to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment. He regretted to see that the 
Home Secretary had left; but he ap- 
pealed to the Lord Advocate whether 
the necessity for this Bill was not re- 
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cognized? Nothing had given him 
greater ne than to read the speech 
delivered by the Home Secretary on the 
Sunday Closing Bill. That speech con- 
tained within it the germs of a good 
measure; and he would be satisfied if 
the right hon. Gentleman only turned 
into a Bill what he had stated in that 
speech. He would not throw any ob- 
struction in the way of the Government 
on this question. If they would embody 
in another measure the veto which was 
the principle of this Bill, all temperance 
reformers in Scotland would be satisfied, 
and do everything to pass the Bill. He 
would remind hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that their late Leader gave householders 
a right to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment. If he had been there now he 
would not have opposed that Bill. To 
Members on his own side of the House 
he could only say—‘‘ Trust the people.” 
He might appeal even with confidence 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) and the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan), 
and say to them—‘‘ Have confidence in 
your customers.”’ Was it not better to 
carry on the trade with the full approval 
of the great majority of their neigh- 
bours than to force it upon people who 
objected to it? He was not one who 
used the harsh expressions he had heard 
used against licensed victuallers. They 
were conducting a trade which was sanc- 
tioned by law; and if anybody was to be 
blamed it was not they, but the Legis- 
lature, and it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to put them in a better position 
than they were nowin. He would not 
say that the hon. Member for Perth was 
the friend of the licensed victuallers ; 
but he was doing the work of the 
licensed victuallers. A licensed vic- 
tualler had himself said that— 

‘It is intoxication or the liquor traffic that 
fills our gaols, that fills our lunatic asylums, 
that fills our workhouses. Were it not for this 
one cause, pauperism would be nearly extin- 
guished. The struggle of the school, the 
library, and the Church, all united against the 


beer-house and gin-palace, is but one develop- 
ment of the war between heaven and hell.” 


He had only to express his earnest hope 


that some Member of the Government | gi 


would give them the assurance to-day 
that they would, as far as the Public 
Business would allow, introduce .and 
pass a measure embodying the principle 
of Local Option as defined by the hon. 
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Member for Carlisle, and thus put an 
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end to the present state of matters, of 
which the memorable words were used 
by the late Mr. Charles Buxton, one 
of the firm of the largest brewers in 
Britain— 

‘* Add together all the miseries generated by 
war, pestilence, and famine, and they do not 
exceed those that spring from this one calamity, 
the drink traffic.” 

The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. M‘Lagan.) 


‘ Mr. C.8. PARKER, in moving, as an 
Amendment— 

“That this House, while fully yooogeiaing 
the urgent call for legislation to give to 1 
communities effectual control over the drink 
traffic, does not deem it expedient to proceed 
with a Bill which offers to ratepayers no other 
remedy than total prohibition,”’ 


said, the change in his Amendment, on 
which he had been challenged, was not 
a change of substance. His hon. Friend 
knew pretty well the reason for it. The 
hon. Member had come to him and said 
that he and his Friends could accept the 
Amendment as not being hostile to the 
Bill. It was not exactly hostile to the 
Bill; but it was intended to set aside the 
Bill; and, therefore, he had sharpened 
the Amendment to make that plain. 
He had inserted the words ‘‘ the House 
does not deem it expedient to proceed 
with the Bill,” and had left out other 
words, only because they were not 
needed. He could go two steps with 
the promoters of the Bill, but no farther. 
He recognized the evils of the drink 
traffic, and the necessity for a remedy 
on the principle of Local Option. So 
far, he was at one with his hon. Friends. 
But when they came to the work of de- 
fining and applying Local Option, then 
they parted company. His hon. Friend 
had not in the least exaggerated the 
urgency of the case; the call for legisla- 
tion was general from all classes and 
from all parts of Scotland. Had time per- 
mitted, he could have offered proofs of 
this, perhaps as telling as those already 
iven. But he would rather deal more 
closely with the question. They had to 
do no longer with a Resolution, but 
with a Bill. The House had affirmed 
three times the abstract Local Option 
Resolution. But now there was at last 
before them a definite proposal, or rather 
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two proposals, for legislation. The Go- 
vernment had promised in the Queen’s 
Speech to introduce a measure enlarging 
‘the powers of the ratepayers through 
the representative system, and including 
among their powers the regulation of 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors. Un- 
fortunately, that promise had of late 
dropped out of sight. The House had 
been so much engrossed with the Soudan 
and with the cattle disease that they 
had found no time to think of that more 
fell disease which was attacking men, 
women, and children, driving them to 


poverty, to shame, to crime, and even. 


to death. It was only through the 
energy and good fortune of a private 
Member in the ballot that a Wed- 
nesday’s Sitting was secured for this 
important question. Let them, then, 
make good use of the time to examine 
the principles of his Bill, as compared 
with those laid down in the Queen’s 
Speech. His hon. Friend had spoken 
of the principle of his Bill as being that 
of Local Option; but there were in 
the Bill no less than three princi- 
ples—Popular Control, the Plebiscite, 
and Prohibition. On the first he need 
not dwell; the majority of the House 
were pledged to popular control. But 
with the second principlecame divergence 
between the Government proposal and 
that of the Bill. The Government pro- 
‘posed to work through the representa- 
tive system ; his hon. Friend preferred 
the plebiscite. The one form of popular 
control was favourably known by long 
experience in all affairs Imperial or 
local; the other was comparatively un- 
tried. His hon. Friend, no doubt, had re- 
minded them very properly that the ple- 
biscite was not entirely new to our legis- 
lation. He had spoken of three cases 
where the plebiscite vote was taken— 
the case of Town Councils wishing to 
promote a gas or water scheme at the 
public expense, the case of free libraries, 
where the electors voted for an addi- 
tional rate to be paid out of their own 
pocket, and the case where consent of 
the ratepayers was necessary before ex- 
a ig of borough funds. But surely 

is hon. Friend must admit there was a 
long stride between any such plebiscite 
as those and a plebiscite that should 
deal with the interests of an important 
trade, especially by sudden prohibition. 
The control of the liquor traffic was not, 
as some had said, a judicial function ; but 
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it was an administrative function of 
much delicacy ; and it would be a very 
serious departure from the representa- 
tive system, if they were to transfer the 
eontrol to the whole mass of electors at 
the polling booth, not hearing argu- 
ments, nor inquiring into facts, with 
patient, just, considerate action. And 
then came the third principle of the 
Bill, the point on which he wished to 
concentrate the attention of the House. 


‘In giving, for the first time, popular con- 


trol.over the trade, bis hon. Friends 
proposed to allow no other choice than 
that of total prohibition? Was that 
wise, or unwise? Ought they to place 
limits on Local Option, and if so, what 
limits? Some hon. Members would im- 
pose both a higher and a lower limit on 
the number of licensed houses in pro- 
portion to the population. In a former 
debate his right hon.-Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster)— 
whom he was sorry not to see in his 
place—was understood to give his vote 
for Local Option, with the explanation 
that he would not be a party to absolute 
prohibition; he would always maintain 
some accommodation for the minority. 
The Prime Minister went further. He 
would give a Local Option so wide as 
to permit total prohibition, but also to 
leave it open to a great town like Liver- 
pool to make another experiment in free 
trade under licence; and he believed the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was of the same opinion. For his 
own part, he should not think it neces- 
sary to place any upper or lower limit 
upon the number of licences. If only he 
was satisfied that they had got a fairly 
representative authority, he should be 
willing to give them the same power 
that licensing authorities had now— 
otis to refuse any or every licence. 

ut any limits proposed by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford, or by others, 
were as freedom itself compared with the 
narrow option offered by this Bill. If 
the promoters of the Bill called upon 
the House to trust the people, why on 
earth would they not trust the people 
with larger powers? Why so jealously 
restrict them? Why cabin and confine 
them to one single choice, and that the 
most extreme, the least likely to be 
generally adopted, the most likely to 
provoke reaction? They might have 
given other powers. For instance, in 
the City of Perth the general opinion 
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was that no new licences were needed, 
and he fancied many of his hon. Friends 
from Scotland could say the same with 
regard to other districts. Why, then, 
should not the Bill empower the rate- 
ayers to say there should be no new 
icences granted ? 

Dr. CAMERON : They can do so. 

Mr. C.8. PARKER: There is no such 
power. 

Dr. CAMERON: Yes; by law. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER: No. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN: Yes; by the pre- 
sent law. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, that he was 
not aware there was any power by law 
by which the ratepayers could say there 
should be no new licences. But why 
should not the ratepayers have the 
power to veto even one new licence? 
In some of the Colonies these powers 
existed. By the Act in force in New 
Zealand, the electorate could vote on 
each kind of licence separately ; and if 
the majority expressed the opinion that 
there was a sufficient number of licences 
already of the kind in respect of which 
the vote was taken, that number could 
not be increased. Why should not the 
ratepayers of Scotland have similar 
powers under this Bill? If they wished 
to have no more grocers’ licences, or 
no more drinking bars, why should they 
not have power to vote for this? Why 
not for shorter hours of sale? The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
the other day, in reference to the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill, 
said he thought it was a question that 
might be safely left to the community in 
each case to decide, instead of Parlia- 
ment laying down one rule for the whole 
country. On the same principle of li- 
berty, would his hon. Friends who were 
promoting this Bill consent to introduce 
these various powers, or did they intend 
to stand or fall by total prohibition ? 
No doubt, if they were willing to put 
these various powers in the Bill, they 
would have greatly to alter its character. 
They must change the Preamble; they 
must change the title ; and, he thought, 
they must change the machinery also. 
It was possible by a plebiscite to vote 
on total prohibition, on prohibition of 
new licences, or of a certain class of 
licences; and it was possible, also, to 
vote on the hours of closing; but there 
were many. regulations beyond that 
which it would be most desirable to 
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enforce if approved by local public opi- 
nion, and which, he thought, could 
hardly be submitted to a direct popular 
vote. For his own part, he had far 
more confidence in the representative 
principle to deal with all these matters. 
Nor did he expect that his hon. Friends 
would put these powers into the Bill; 
because many of their supporters would 
lose their enthusiasm if the Bill were 
only for the suppression of intemper- 


-ance, instead of being for extinction of 


the whole trade. To please such a 
porters, the Bill was purposely made 
extreme in its provisions. When,such 
a Bill was first proposed, it was strongly 
felt there must be a large amount of 
popular support to justify it. He be- 
lieved Mr. Charles Buxton was the 
original author of the Permissive Bill, 
and he required that five-sixths of the 
voters should be united. Then came his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who was content 
to have a two-thirds’ majority to pro- 
hibit; but now, after six years’ in- 
terval, during which public opinion had 
marched forward, his hon. Friends pro- 
duced a Bill by which a majority of 
one might put an end to the trade. 
His hon. Friend, however, had not quite 
the courage of his Bill. He asked the 
House to save him from his Friends by 
altering the majority in Committee, and 
he even angled for the vote of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman behind him (Sir’ 
Alexander Gordon), who suggested a 
majority of seven-ninths. But the larger 
the majority required, the fewer places 
would adopt the Bill. Its character as 
an extreme measure was well seen in 
the one exception it made. In Canada, 
where they had total prohibition, the 
Act made two exceptions, one of which 
the hon. Member adopted, and the other 
he did not. The one he did not adopt 
was the permission to buy wine for 
Sacramental purposes. In Scotland, 
among the extreme Party who supported 
the Bill, the feeling ran so far that 
they actually complained of Christian 
churches for using wine in the Sacra- 
ment, because reformed drinkers, when 
they had tasted the Sacramental wine, 
had got back their craving for drink 
and been entirely lost. That was the 
view taken by some of the supporters of 
his hon. Friend, and their reason for 
withholding this exception. Then there 
was the medicinal exception. If anyone 
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got. from a legally qualified practitioner, 
not a general certificate of leave, but 
a prescription suited to his particular 
pn oe he might obtain drink from the 
druggist. Medical men would be well 
off under such a Bill; because he sup- 
posed they would be allowed to pre- 
scribe for themselves and their friends, 
and therefore they would become very 
popular. But he could have wished 
there had been appended to the Bill a 
Schedule giving the form of the prescrip- 
tion. Perhaps his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
would tell them what it ought to be. 
He did not know much of doctors’ 
Latin; but he supposed it would be 
somewhat in this form—‘‘ Recipe aque 
vite,” or “‘ spiritus vulgo dicti whisky,” 
so many ounces, or so many drams. 
Or if the patient were allowed a little 
“‘ toddy ”’ on going to bed, then he sup- 
posed it would run “‘ Fiat mistura spiritus 
et aque ferventis” and ‘‘ Sumat cochlearia 
ampla tria,”’ or ‘‘ quantum suffictat, hord 
somni.”” Armed with that. prescription 
they might get drink within their own 
district, otherwise they must go beyond, 
which, though it might be a trifle in 
these modest beginnings, would soon 
become serious, as it might come to 
sending for supplies outside Scotland. 
It was commonly said, at the age of 40, 
every man was either a physician or a 
fool. He was so especially in matters 
of diet. Yet, under this Bill, he was to 
go to a legally-qualified practitioner to 
obtain a prescription for what he knew 
from his own experience agreed with 
him ; otherwise he could not obtain it in 
his own district. Suppose a man found 
that it promoted his digestion to take 
with his dinner a glass of bitter beer; 
unless he got a medical prescription, or 
went outside a prohibited district, he 
might be driven to ginger beer; or if 
a lady should require refreshment, with- 
out the prescription she could not pro- 
cure a glass of claret, but must take 
something more like raspberry vinegar. 
He wished to ask what was all this for 
that they were going sofar? He did 
not think most of his hon. Friends who 
had brought in this Bill would say that 
they thought it necessary to protect the 
moderate drinker. What they wanted 
to deal with were the serious and grave 
evils arising from intemperance. Gould 
they not deal with them in a more prac- 
tical way than this? Could they not 
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diminish the temptations flaunted atevery 
street corner without going so far as to 
say that, even in an hotel, lodgers should 
not have what they were accustomed to 
take at home with their meals? It was 
said that among the warmest supporters 
of the Bill were many of those who drank 
most. He hoped there was much truth 
in that. But if so, would it not be pos- 
sible to accommodate them without total 
prohibition for everybody? At present 
we had only an Habitual Drunkards Act, 
which enabled habitual drunkards toshut 
themselves up in retreats; but the Colo- 
nies had more than that. In the last 
Canadian Act, Section 92 gave power to 
Justices to forbid the sale of liquor to 
habitual drunkards ; and Section 93 en- 
titled a parent, guardian, husband, or 
wife to make application for such pur- 
pose. The names on the forbidden 
list were sent to the liquor bars of the 
neighbourhood, and heavy penalties were 
imposed for serving such persons with 
liquor. Of course, that plan was easier 
to work amongst a scattered Colonial 
population than it would be in this 
thickly-peopled country; but if they 
were going to interdict people with a 
view to temperance, he thought it would 
be more rational to get a list of those 
who drank to excess and interdict them 
only, rather than all who had not pre- 
scriptions from a physician. These were 
arguments that weighed with his judg- 
ment in favour of a different Bill from 
that now before the House, a Bill that 
should give a much larger and more 
effective Local Option. But this was not 
a question for argument only. His hon. 
Friend had impressed upon them that 
they had the opinion of the country to 
reckon with, and had been kind enough 
to warn him (Mr. ©. 8. Parker) that a 
special responsibility would rest upon his 
shoulders for throwing out tie Bill. He 
was notafraid of that. He knew that 
public opinion in Scotland ran strong for 
Local Option, but not for such a Bill as 
this. The best proof of that would be the 
votes of the Scotch Members; and he 
trusted they might be allowed to go to a 
Division. One of the London papers said 
that the majority of Scotch Members 
were in favour of the Bill. How much 
truth there was in that their speeches, 
if not their votes, would soon reveal. 
In the meantime, where was the evi- 
dence of public opinion in favour of 
the Bill? Take Petitions to Parliament, 
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There were some; but his hon. Friend 
had not relied on them. And rightly, 
for the number who petitioned against 
the Bill last year was very considerably 
larger than the number who petitioned 
for it last year and this year put to- 
gether. That, he thought, was a re- 
markable fact; because no one went out 
of his way to petition against a reason- 
able temperance measure. Again, take 
plebiscites. He would only refer to the 
one that his hon. Friend had put first. 
His hon. Friend held up Dumbarton to 
reproach as the most drunken town in 
Scotland, and he understood him to say 
that Dumbarton had passed a vote in 
favour of the Bill. Mr. M‘Lacan: 
No.] Well, then, in favour of total abo-. 
lition of the liquor traffic. Now, he 
happened to hold in his hand the exact 
question that was put to Dumbarton. 
It was this—‘‘ Whether the inhabitants 
are in favour of Local Option?” But 
that was after the Scotch Members, al- 
most unanimously, had voted for Local 
Option ; and, lest Local Option should 
be taken to mean total prohibition only, 
the Circular went on— 

“Local Option is a law that will give the 
people power by their votes to prevent the issue 
or renewal of all or any licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors.’ 

That being so, the present was not a 
Bill that would satisfy the good folks of 
Dumbarton, for it would not enable 
them to stop one licence without stopping 
all. Again, what said the newspaper 
Press? Were the leading organs of 
opinion in the great cities of Scotland 
in favour of the Bill? Was Zhe Scotsman, 
The Glasgow Herald, The Dundee <Adver- 
tiser, or, in his own county, Zhe Perth- 
shire Advertiser? They were all against 
it. Then take public meetings. In 
Dundee, a town in which there was a 
great deal of intoxication, the meeting 
for the Bill was anything but a success, 
being thinly attended and carrying no 
weight at all; and in the Dundee School 
Board a motion in favour of the Bill 
was opposed by Provost Moncur, a 
well-known temperance reformer, and 
did not find a seconder. In Glas- 
gow a Conference of 256 ministers 
declared for ‘‘ Local Option vested in 
Local Boards;” the Scottish Temper- 
ance League asked for ‘‘ power by Local 
Representative Boards or otherwise to 
prohibit all or any licences; ” a larger 
Conference of Temperance and Social 
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Reformers, presided over by a late Lord “c 
Provost—Sir William Collins—pledged ‘/ 
itself to ‘‘ Local Boards ;”’ and the Libe\ 
ral Six Hundred resolved that — = tea 


‘“‘ The entire control of the licensing system 
should be placed in the hands of the ratepayers 
through Local Representative Boards.”’ 


But then there was the great Edinburgh 
Convention, two months ago, at which, 
as his hon. Friend said, ‘the Temper- 
ance Party had formulated their de- 
mands.” He must say he was aston- 
ished to hear his hon. Friend quote the 
resolution passed by that meeting as 
furnishing the principle of his Bill. The 
resolution was specially addressed to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate, who wanted to know 
what was considered a practical measure, 
and the answer was as follows :— 


“ No legislative measure on this subject will 
be satisfactory which does not confer upon the 
ratepayers the full legal power of controlling 
the drink traffic, and also of prohibiting it where 
a majority shall think fit.” 


Two things, not one; control, and pro- 
hibition. The Bill gave prohibition ; 
why not also “ full legal control?” But 
now let them take the authorities who 
had practically to do with the working 
of the present system. The licensing 
magistrates had not expressed any opi- 
nion in favour of this Bill; nor the 
Commissioners of Supply ; nor the Town 
Councils; nor the Convention of Royal 
and Parliamentary Burghs. And were 
the Churches of Scotland in favour of 
the Bill? A London newspaper said 
so; but his hon. Friend knew better. 
One of the largest Churches—the Free 
Church—had had for years a Committee 
specially dealing with temperance, and 
year after year they had petitioned in 
favour of Local Boards. Such facts 
as these gave some indication of put- 
lic opinion in Scotland; but, after all, 
the truest test of it was through the 
Representatives of Scotland. By their 
speeches, and by their votes, it would be 
seen how many of them were opposed 
to this Bill, how many stood neutral, 
how many gave it a half-hearted, and 
how few a whole-hearted support. He 
would appeal then to Scottish Members 
to have the courage of their own true 
opinions. If they took the sensible view 
of the matter—the view which com- 
mended itself to their own judgment— 
they need not be afraid that their ‘con- 
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stituents would be hard upon them. To 
the Government he would say, he knew 
the difficulties with which they were 
surrounded; but he asked them not to 
delay, if possible, in dealing with this 
question ; and when they did bring in 
their Bill, let it not be a disappoint- 
ment. He had been sorry to see that in 
their London Government Bill this ques- 
tion was passed over by a temporary 
arrangement, allowing the present state 
of things to remain till Parliament 
should otherwise provide. If the Go- 
vernment would create in each district 
an authority that should, on the one 
hand, be truly local—not dealing with 
too large a district—and that, on the 
other, should command the confidence of 
the whole community, the amplest dis- 
cretion, he thought, might be safely left 
in the hands of such a Body. These 
Boards would make mistakes at first, no 
doubt; but they would soon gain ex- 
perience, both from their own proceed- 
ings and from those of other Boards ; 
and he believed they would be able to 
deal satisfactorily with the whole of this 
difficult but most important question. 
Lastly, he would ask of the House as a 
favour to Scotch Members that the Bill 
should not be talked out. He hoped, 
also, the Bill would not be merely nega- 
tived, but that the House would adopt 
the Amendment, which had been drawn 
up with a view to placing on record 
that, while the House declined to accept 
under a new name the old Permissive 
Bill, it did not fall back in any way 
from the position it had taken upon 
three former occasions by passing Reso- 
lutions in favour of Local Option, or, 
as he preferred to call it, local popular 
control. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that when his 
hon. Friend the Member for Perth gave 
Notice of his first Resolution in opposition 
to this Bill he had taken the liberty of 
pointing out to him that as it was 
drafted it by no means necessitated 
the throwing out of the measure, 
and that, if it were not amended, it 
might lead to false hopes on the part of 
its supporters. But the Resolution as 
it was now moved he felt quite at liberty 
to second, as his hon. Friend had re- 
quested him to do, because he thought 
it fairly expressed the sense both of the 
country and of the House. He was not 
going to make a speech, for two reasons. 
In the first place, what they now wanted 
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was not long speeches upon the tem- 
perance question, but a general and 
varied expression of the opinion of 
Scotch Members on this particular mea- 
sure. In the second place, he would 
not detain the House, because a sup- 
porter of the Bill had told him in the 
Lobby that it was highly desirable it 
should be talked out. That meant that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Linlith- 
gow (Mr. M‘Lagan) and his supporters 
were very desirous indeed to avoid a 
Division. He, on the contrary, was 
most anxious that the opinion of the 
Representatives of Scotland should be 
expressed by them upon this most extra- 
ordinary measure. He should be very 
sorry that his hon. Friend, who had made 
such an eloquent and interesting speech 
that day, should have thought it neces- 
sary to introduce a Bill of this kind into 
the House of Commons at all. His hon. 
Friend had quoted a number of epithets 
which had been applied to it. He was 
not prepared to adopt every one of these 
epithets; but this he did say—that he 
entirely agreed with the expression of 
the deputation from one of the great 
public bodies of Scotland which said 
that this was an impracticable and un- 
workable Bill. If he had had any doubts 
upon this score the speech of the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow would have re- 
moved these doubts. His hon. Friend 
had no expectation at all, either this year 
or any other year, of passing such a mea- 
sure as this. Several hon. Gentlemen 
had said in his hearing that they would 
vote for the second reading of this Bill, 
because they knew that would be a very 
safe vote—it would please a largenumber 
of the most ardent friends of the mea- 
sure, and there was not the most remote 
possibility of it ever taking a place on 
the Statute Book. He had never felt it 
his duty to take such a course as that in 
the House of Commons. If his hon. 
Friend had not moved this Amendment 
he should have considered it his duty 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day six months. He would 
have done so on this general principle— 
that a sweeping measure of this kind 
occupied the time and wasted the ener- 
gies of philanthropic men, and pre- 
vented them from devoting attention to 
measures of practical temperance reform. 
He wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he did not oppose the consideration 
of this question from any hostile point 
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of view towards the temperance move- 
ment. There were hon. Members who 
had often quoted in that House the 
aphorism—‘‘ You cannot make men 
sober by Act of Parliament,” and said 
that, therefore, they did not believe in 
legislation of this kind. That was not 
his view at all. On the contrary, his 
firm belief was that a very great deal of 
good could be done by cautious, practi- 
cal, progressive legislation in the re- 
striction and the regulating of the drink 
traffic, and preventing the extension of 
increased facilities and temptations to 
intemperance. If anyone doubted that, 
he could cite the working of the present 
law in Scotland. The Act of Parlia- 
ment, commonly called the Forbes Mac- 
kenzie Act, which was carried through 
this House by Mr. Forbes Mackenzie— 
although it was well known the real 
author of the measure was the late Lord 
Kinnaird—had worked so well, and had 
the confidence of the people of Scotland 
to such a degree, that, although it was 
now between 30 and 40 years since it 
came into law, not a single Scotch Mem- 
ber had been got, though he believed 
strong influence was brought to bear 
upon them by the publicans at one time, 
to alter its provisions, far less to vote for 
its repeal. On the contrary, all legis- 
lative proposals and attempts made since 
that time had been to go further in the 
same direction, to make still further re- 
strictive laws to regulate the traffic. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) had a Bill now 
before the House for materially restrict- 
ing the hours at which both publicans 
and grocers in Scotland might be per- 
mitted to sell liquor. That Bill had been 
supported not by Temperance Lodges 
and small Committees only, but by 
Representative Bodies in Scotland. It 
wasa Bill which might require alteration ; 
but he should be-surprised if, in its main 
provisions, it did not becomelaw. What 
he was anxious to impress upon the 
House was that legislation of this kind 
should not go too far ahead of public 
opinion. His hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan) 
had acknowledged this; but he asked 
him this question—Was he prepared 
to say that there was anything like a 
strong popular opinion of the people of 
Scotland in favour ofthis Bill? If they 
legislated in this manner in advance of 
public opinion, they immediately brought 
about evils much greater than those they 
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were trying to remedy. He should be 
very glad to see the day—which would 
probably come, though he might never 
see it—when they should have no such 
things as shops in which spirituous 
liquors would be sold in glasses to be 
drunk over the counter. But they could 
not do this by violent changes in the 
law. The very first effect of the passing 
of a Bill such as this would be the 
opening of innumerable shebeens and 
back doors, and a system of illicit drink- 
ing, such as was now doing great injury 
in places where a too prohibitory law 
had been adopted. His hon. Friend had 
animadverted on the conduct of certain 
Members of the House who had made 
themselves acquainted with the manner 
in which the law was evaded in the 
United States. He had insinuated that 
they went to the secret bars in order to 
drink. He was not ashamed to say. that, 
when visiting the States where the 
Maine Law existed, he had been ex- 
tremely anxious to find what was going 
on there, and he had witnessed scenes 
at those back door entrances that 
he should not like to describe to the 
House, all caused by the attempt to go 
ahead of public opinion. He shared 
the objection against a plebiscite. He 
held that it was very undesirable to refer 
so many questions directly to the rate- 
payers to vote without any representa- 
tion. He put it to his hon. Friend whe- 
ther, admitting that the principle of this 
Bill was a good one, this was a good 
time for bringing itforward? He hada 
distinct pledge from the Government to 
carry into effect the Resolutions which 
the House had passed in the direction of 
Local Option. They had a promise that 
the Local Government Bill would contain 
provisions dealing with the whole ques- 
tion. He hoped that Bill would take 
away the whole power of licensing from 
irresponsible magistrates, and give it to 
the representatives of the people in the 
town and country, who, he was sure, 
would be able to give full expression to 
the wishes of the body of the people. 
For these reasons, and believing that 
this Bill was standing in the way of 
real effective legislation, he cordially 
seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while fully recognizing the 
urgent call for legislation to give to local com- 
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munities effectual control over the drink traffic, 
does not deem it expedient to proceed with a 
Bill which offers to ratepayers no other remedy 
than total prohibition,’’—(Mr. C. 8. Parker,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ORR-EWING said, he re- 
pudiated the idea that there was any 
real foundation for the charge which the 
hon. Member who had moved the second 
reading of the Bill had brought against 
Scotland. Statistics proved that Eng- 
land, taking the population of each 
country, drank 50 per cent more al- 
cohol than Scotland, and that the 
Scottish people were as sober as those 
of any country in Europe. Ireland 
nominally consumed less alcohol in pro- 
portion than Scotland; but this was 
accounted for by the large number of 
illicit stills —sometimes amounting to 
800 in a year—that were discovered in 
the former country ; whereas in Scotland 
there were rarely more than two or 
three. The hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill had made a particular allega- 
tion in regard to the town of Dumbar- 
ton. Well, he had not the honour of 
representing Dumbarton, for it was in- 
cluded in the group of burghs which 
the hon. Member for the Kilmarnock 
Burghs (Mr. Dick-Peddie) represented. 
He was not going to say that the hon. 
Member’s statement was not based on 
some foundation of truth. All he could 
say was that Dumbarton was a proof of 
how little they could do by legislation 
to restrain the drinking habits of the 
people, especially when they were making 
high wages, and were very hard-worked 
people. It had been one of the favourite 
arguments of teetotalers that it was a 
great advantage to a country or to a 
town that they should limit the number 
of public-houses. The most sanguine 
supporters aimed at one public-house 
for 500 of the population. Well, Dum- 
barton had gone far beyond that, be- 
cause it had only a public-house to 750 
of the population, and the result was 
that a complete monopoly had been 
created. It was the most money-making 
trade in Dumbarton, and he ventured 
to say that the habits of the people were 
not one bit improved. There was an- 
other matter in the speech of the hon. 
Member (Mr. M‘Lagan) which he felt 
that he ought to take notice of. The 
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hon. Member had tried to make it out 
that the publicans had no right to any 
compensation for being deprived of their 
business. The argument of the hon. 
Member was that licences were granted 
for a year, and had to be renewed every 
year, and that business so conducted 
had no ground for compensation. He 
must look, however, at the custom of 
the Licensing Courts. He had sat now 
for a very long period as a Justice of 
the Peace and a magistrate, and he had 
never known a case of a man being 
deprived of his licence unless he had 
been convicted of having broken the 
law; and even then it was not done 
for the first offence, but only after a se- 
cond conviction. So much was that the 
case, that at every Licensing Court upon 
which he had ever sat the list of the re- 
newals of licences was read over and 
passed as a matter of course, and in re- 
gard to every name that was objected to 
due notice had to be given to the appli- 
cant, and the case was heard along with 
the applications for new licences. He 
thought publicans had a just right to 
compensation if ever Parliament resolved 
to put down licences. He did not think 
the House, and especially Scotch Mem- 
bers, ever had a greater surprise than 
when this Bill—in an even more stringent 
form than it was in now—was intro- 
duced last Session, because previously 
the hon. Member had been so moderate 
in all his views, so just and reasonable 
on every question, that they naturally 
looked on him as fairly representative 
of Scotch feeling, so much so that there 
were very few Select Committees or 
Commissions of which they did not find 
him a Member. He was appointed a 
Member of a Commission that inquired 
into this very subject—the Commission 
on Grocers’ Licences—which sat in 1877. 
That was not very long ago, and yet, in 
the Report of that Commission, he found 
the Commissioners saying that— 

“ Allthe law can do without touching upon 
the liberty of the subject is to see that the trade 
which Parliament has recognized is carried on 
within the prescribed limits founded on common 
sense and considerations of public order. It is 
expected that the influence of education and 
the moral tone of the community will be more 
effectual than the extension of restrictive legis- 
lation in leading to improved habits of decency 
and moderation.” 


He (Mr. Orr-Ewing) agreed with every 
word he had quoted from that Report. 
The hon. Member (Mr. M‘Lagan), how- 
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ever, although he was a Member of that 
Commission, last year brought in a Bill, 
the most drastic and the most unjust that 
had ever been presented on this subject. 
He believed, moreover, that his hon. 
Friend had been a consistent opponent 
of the Permissive Bill, which was mode- 
ration itself compared with the Bill of 
last year. The Permissive Bill required 
a majority of two-thirds before the 
liquor traffic could be stopped; but 
here onJy a bare majority was required. 
No doubt, the hon. Member had said to- 
day he might extend that; but there 
was a strong power behind him com- 
ope of men that he (Mr. Orr-Ewing) 
id not hesitate to say were most un- 
reasonable, and they would compel the 
hon. Member to do that whick he him- 
self did not approve. The present Bill 
was in a certain sense an improvement 
on the Bill of last year, because under 
last year’s Bill, if permission were once 
given to put down the liquor traffic, they 
could never go into the same area 
again and ask the people to reconsider 
the matter. Now, if he understood the 
Bill aright, each area was to have an 
opportunity of reconsidering whether 
licences should be renewed or continued ; 
but there was no provision in the Bill 
for compensation, except for what had 
been expended on the glasses and the 
counter over which the liquor was con- 
sumed. That, he thought, was a most 
serious objection to this Bill. He thought 
it had been acknowledged by the Leader 
of the Government that he never would 
be a party to putting an end to this 
legitimate business without giving ample 
compensation to the persons deprived 
of it. It was as legitimate a busi- 
ness as distilling or brewing; and if 
Parliament ever decided to put a stop to 
brewing and distilling it would not do 
so without giving ample compensation 
to these great interests. Why were they 
to treat this trade differently from these 
other trades, merely because it was less 
cy hinr ng and less wealthy? It would 
most inconsistent for this Government 

to do anything of the kind. It was 
further to be noticed that the Bill, as 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Perth, would not only put down public- 
houses, but grocers’ licences and hotels. 
What, then, would be the result in a 
town like Oban, if, in an enthusiastic 
moment, the people were to adopt this 
Bill? Where would the visitors from 
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England, Ireland, and other parts of the 
country go to who visited that beautiful 
place if there were no hotels? This, he 
thought, was legislation run mad. The 
Bill of this year gave power to recon- 
sider the question of licences every three 
years. Did they think any respectable 
man would go into a trade with such con- 
ditions? The thing was impracticable. 
His hon. Friend brought forward a 
chapter of horrors, and talked about 
Monday as being the woman’s day for 
getting drunk. He was sure there was 
no district in Scotland where such a 
state of things was to be witnessed. 
[Mr. M‘Lacan: I said in Westminster. } 
He (Mr. Orr-Ewing) thought they were 
dealing with Scotland. Were they to pass 
a stringent measure of this kind for Scot- 
land because of evils in Westminster ? 
Surely Westminster could look after 
itself? He would like to call attention 
to the real reason of the hon. Member 
for bringing forward this Bill, which he 
gave to his constituents. The reason 
the hon. Gentleman gave was that he 
had lately himself become a teetotaler. 
He had long been in the habit of taking 
drink; but he found himself so much 
better without it that he was anxious 
every other person should follow his 
example. It was the case of the fox 
and the tail over again. He did not 
object to any hon. Member changing 
his views, but he should do so in modera- 
tion. If aman advancing in years lost 
confidence in himself—if he saw the 
errors of his youth—if he had been 
ordered by his physician to change his 
habits of life, and take water instead of 
whisky, he was quite entitled to do so; 
but why not allow society in general to 
change their views also, rather than 
compel them to do so by such a drastic 
measure as this? There were great 
influences at work in favour of tem- 
perance. It was nearly 50 years since 
he entered business, and at that time it 
was not uncommon on Mondays to have 
some departments of their works stopped 
through the drunkenness of the em- 
ployés; but he never now saw a drunken 
man in his premises, nor did he meet 
one in the neighbourhood, except on the 
occasion of some great market. That con- 
dition of things had been brought about 
by Temperance Societies, by | grow? in- 
telligence, by the change of pay-day, 
by the people being more intelligent, 





and seeing more clearly the evil of 
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excessive drinking, and he also thought 
it had been effected, to a great extent, by 
the improved habits of the upper and 
middle classes. He believed in per- 
suasion and example; he believed very 
strongly in the improvement of work- 
men’s dwellings, of which he was sorry 
to say many masters thought too little ; 
he believed in the establishment of 
workmen’s public-houses, where young 
men could go who had not room at home 
to bring in their friends or to amuse 
themselves—houses where they could 
enjoy the advantages of a library and 
have games of draughts and chess— 
where they would have comfortable 
rooms, and get drinks of other than an 
intoxicating character. By these re- 
generating influences he believed they 
would work a great revolution in the 
habits of the people. No doubt, in a 
town like Glasgow, where some miser- 
able people lived in dwellings where 
they rarely saw the sun, they were 
driven to the gin shops, and drunken- 
ness was the result ; but, taking Scotland 
as a whole, the sobriety of the country 
districts was not to be excelled in any 
country in Europe. It was excessive 
drinking they ought to endeavour to 
cure, and he did not believe that could 
be done by compulsory legislation. 
Were they to degrade the whole inhabit- 
ants of a country for the misconduct 
of a few? Was this Bill trusting the 
people? Was it true liberty? No. It 
was downright tyranny, and the very 
worst of tyranny, because it was the 
tyranny of the mob. He admitted that 
drunkenness was an offence against 
society, and that the law could not be too 
stringent in punishing such an offence. 
He admitted, further, that the people 
of this country were of opinion that 
drunkenness was a curse; but if the 
people of Scotland were of opinion that 
drink was such a curse as was stated in 
the Preamble of the Bill, he thought it 
was not such a Bill as this which the 
Government ought to support. They 
rather ought to bring in a Bill to take 
away the power of distilling, brewing, 
and importing drink in any shape or 
form whatever. That was the only way 
in which they could attain the end which 
it was the object of this Bill to reach. 
If the Government intended to support 
this Bill he thought they must be pre- 
pared to go much further. They must 
be prepared to destroy the power of 
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producing the drink which was doing so 
much harm. He hoped the Government 
would not support this Bill, because, if 
passed into law, it would destroy a 
legitimate trade in which a large amount 
of capital had been invested; and it 
would raise strife and turmoil in every 
parish in Scotland without doing a 
particle of good. 

Dr. CAMERON : I must congratulate 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lin- 
lithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) on two things 
in connection with this Bill. First, in 
having roused the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing) to 
unwonted flights of eloquence; and, in 
the second place, in eliciting from the 
hon. Member for Perth a brilliant corus- 
cation of wit. However, I may say in 
regard to the speeches of these hon. 
Gentlemen, as was said by Chatterton of 
the sermons of a certain clergyman— 


‘* His sermon had no argument, ’tis true ; 
Would you have sense and pretty figures too?’ 


The speeches of the hon. Members con- 
tained very little of argument, or, at any 
rate, very little that could not be easily 
demolished. Now, the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire has said that the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow has cast an impu- 
tation of excessive drunkenness upon the 
people of Scotland. I do not think that 
my hon. Friend led anyone to believe 
anything of the sort. What he said was 
that the people of Dumbarton were held 
to be the most drunken people in Scot- 
land. I do not know whether it is so or 
not; but I believe the statement was 
made on the authority of a previous 
statement made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing) himself. In Dumbarton 
there is a good example of what can be 
done in the cause of sobriety by legisla- 
tion; but the hon. Member told us that 
nothing has been or can be done by 
legislation to make the people of Dum- 
barton more sober. 

Mr. ORR-EWING: I did not say 
that. 

Dr. CAMERON: The hon. Member 
mentioned a great number of things that 
had been brought to work to promote 
the sobriety of his neighbours in Dum- 
barton; but, curiously enough, he omitted 
to mention the legislation which had 
taken place for Dumbarton as well as 
for other parts of Scotland, in the shape 
of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. The result 
of that Act in Dumbarton is that, whereas 
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the average arrests there are 67 daily, the 
number on Sunday is only 5. Now, I 
think that if you want a striking illus- 
tration of what can be done in the way 
of securing sobriety by legislation, you 
need not go further than to Dum- 
barton. 

Mr. ORR-EWING: I was speaking 
of my own parish. Everyone admits the 
good the Act has effected. 

Dr. CAMERON: Well, if everyone 
admits it, then the hon. Member admits 
the advantages of legislation in pro- 
moting sobriety. He stigmatized the 
Bill of my hon. Friend as drastic, unjust, 
and tyrannical. Now, my hon. Friend 
proposes to do no more than place in the 
hands of the people power which in the 
hands of the landlords has been exercised 
with great benefit to the country for an 
indefinite number of years. But I sup- 
pose one may say, taking a slight liberty 
with the words of the great poet—‘‘What 
in the landlord’s but paternal care, is in 
the people’s hands rank tyranny.” I 
would go the length of placing in the 
hands of the people everything that is 
now placed in the hands of the landlords. 
In the hands of the landlords the power 
of suppression and control has done 
nothing but good; and I maintain there 
is no earthly reason why you should in- 
trust these powers to the landlords—to 
a single class of the community—and 
refuse them to the people. That is what 
I call trusting the people. The hon. 
Members for Dumbarton and Perth 
alluded to the question of compensation, 
and on that question I will point out 
that the prohibitory system is already at 
work in Scotland wherever the landlords 
choose to enforce it. A landlord might 
put down every public-house on his 
estate; and, if he did so, what provision 
have you for compensation? A landlord 
can put down every grocer’s licence and 
every publican’s licence; a landlord has 
unlimited power in that respect, and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Linlithgow- 
shire (Mr. M‘Lagan) has told the House 
that in 200 parishes in Scotland the 
landlords have exercised their power of 
putting down licences. 

Mr. ORR-EWING: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not correct in that. Landlords 
have only reserved to themselves power 
of preventing houses being converted 
into public-houses. 

Dr. CAMERON : I am perfectly cor- 
rect. As a matter of fact, many landlords 
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have prevented anything in the shape of 
a public-house being set up on their 
estates. I myself have for years lived 
in a district where such a provision has 
been inserted in the feus, and I venture 
to say most of the Scottish Members in 
this House are in the same position as 
myself. I repeat that, as a matter of 
fact, in 200 parishes in Scotland this 
power of suppression on the part of the 
landlord has been exercised, and, it is 
admitted on all hands, with the most 
beneficial results. With regard to com- 
pensation, I am not particularly against 
compensation ; indeed, I am as liberal- 
minded on that subject as the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), who only considers it a ques- 
tion of detail. I regard it in the 
same light. It is wonderful how ten- 
der in some respects hon. Gentlemen 
are on the question of compensation. 
Officers in the Army had been breaking 
the law all the days of their life in 
selling their commissions; and it was 
deemed absolutely necessary to compen- 
sate them when the power to sell com- 
missions was taken from them. Last 
year we abolished every toll in Scot- 
land. The toll-keepers, who had been 
engaged all their lives in a legal and 
honest occupation, were thrown without 
employment upon the world. Yet what 
eompensation was given to them? The 
Bill in reality proposes exactly that 
form of compensation which has been 
thought good enough for agricultural 
tenants—namely, compensation for un- 
exhausted improvements, precisely on 
the same basis as that on which it was 
given to tenants. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) referred to various cases in 
which plebiscites had been taken; but 
he omitted to mention an important fact 
in regard to Stornoway, although he 
told the House how many were in favour 
and how very few were against public- 
houses. I have received a letter from 
an inhabitant there, stating that in 
order to find out the feeling of the 
people on this subject a plebiscite was 
taken, which resulted in 3,495 people 
voting against all public-houses, and 
only 82 voted in favour of keeping 
them open. The figures were placed 
before the magistrates the other day; 
but their honours, in their wisdom, 
thought fit to renew every licence. ‘‘ Be- 
fore that,” writes my correspondent, 
“the people were under the impres- 
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sion that licences were granted for 
the public convenience, and that the 
public were the best judges of their re- 
quirements.” But Stornoway was an out- 
of-the-way place, and that accounted 
for the people harbouring any such 
ingenuous idea as to the object of their 
licensing system. Now, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Perth said that what we want is 
Licensing Boards. I am in favour of 
Licensing Boards, local veto, or any- 
thing else which will grapple with this 
evil; and it is because I am in favour 
of one and all that I will vote for and 
support one and all. That seems to me 
a much more rational way of promoting 
the cause of temperance than to say, as 
the hon. Gentleman does, because I would 
like some other means adopted than is 
proposed in this Bill I will move a hostile 
Amendment toit. It strikes me the hon. 
Member will have to take upafirmer atti- 
tude if he wishes to escape the fate of the 
man who tried to sit between two stools. 
I hold in my hand a telegram stating 
that a Liberal meeting was held at Perth 
last night, at which those in favour of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. C. 8. Parker) were in such 
a minority that a resolution in favour of 
this Bill was carried unanimously—the 
supporters of the Amendment having 
left the room when they saw what was 
about to happen. The hon. Member’s 
course will not, I believe, please the 
temperance members of his constituency; 
and with regard to his intemperate con- 
stituents, they are not likely to give him 
any effectual support which will enable 
him to do without the support of the 
Liberal Committee. Helsays he would 
like to see greater liberty allowed to 
ratepayers, and he asked whether we 
intended to allow ratepayers to veto any 
particular class of licences. Certainly we 
should. This is not a Licensing Bill, and 
we should be most happy to allow the 
people, as the landlords are allowed at 
the present moment, to suppress any 
particular kind of licences, leaving all 


others untouched. Thenthe hon. Mem- 


ber for Perth went on to speak of in- 
justice and absurdity, and complained 
that the Bill did not contain provisions 
as to sacramental wine, and he drew a 
terrible picture as to what would result 
in regard to sacramental wine if the Bill 
were passed ; but there are nearly 200 
parishes in Scotland under the prohibi- 
tionary law put in force at the instance 
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of the landlords. What about the sacra- 
mental wine there? Is there any saving 
provision in that respect in the general - 
law? It is also the same with regard to 
medicines. There are 200 parishes in 
Scotland where you have a prohibitory 
law in force ; is there any difficulty in ob- 
taining spirits for medicinal purposes 
there? The hon. Member for Dumbar- 
tonshire spoke of strangers arriving at 
Oban, and being unable to obtain liquor ; 
but there are many beautiful places in 
Scotland where prohibition isin force, and 
if tourists want liquor they must carry it 
with them or do without it. We do not 
propose any untried experiment. What 
we propose is that the power that already 
exists in the hands of the landlord, 
which has been attended with beneficial 
results, should be extended also to the 
I think my right hon. Friend 
who seconded the Amendment (Mr. 
Baxter) said that the Bill stood in the 
way of the Government carrying out 
their intentions. Well, I should like to 
see the Government display a little more 
vigour in carrying out their intentions. 
If they cannot carry a Bill through the 
House, they might, at least, enforce the 
law as it at present exists. At Peter- 
head recently the confirming magistrates 
recommended the granting of certain 
licences, although there was not the sta- 
tutory quorum present. The magistrates 
and the Excise authorities conspired to 
allow liquor to be sold without a legal 
licence, and when I called attention to it 
the Lord Advocate winked at their pro- 
ceedings. Other cases of the same kind 
have been brought to my notice. It is not 
only the Lord Advocate who will not en- 
force the law in the interests of temper- 
ance. I have called the attention of the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) to the subject. The law lays 
it down that the Controller of Licensing, 
the gentleman in charge of the Licensing 
Department in Scotland, is subject, under 
Act of Parliament, to a penalty of £500, 
and to incapacitation from holding office, 
if he wilfully allows persons without 
proper licences to sell drink. But when 
the Secretary to the Treasury was asked. 
what action the Government intended to 
take upon the case I have just men- 
tioned, the reply was that no action at 
all would be taken. Well, is this not 
suspending the law against the in- 
terests of temperance and in the interests 
of intemperance? It makes me very 
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doubtful about any speedy prospect of 
the Government carrying out any inten- 
tions they may have. I have heard of 
a certain place which is paved with good 
intentions; and much as I admire Her 
Majesty’s present Government, and much 
as I respect the late Government, I be- 
lieve that both Governments have con- 
tributed not a little to the pavement of 
that place. Therefore, I think that my 
hon. Friend has acted wisely in bringing 
forward this Bill now and trying to push 
on the Government and stimulate them 
to do something; and I wish them to 
understand that until they take up this 
question they shall have no peace. I do 
not tie myself to all the details of the 
Bill; but I am willing to back almost 
any Bill for the sake of protesting 
against the inaction which has charac- 
terized two successive Governments in 
dealing with the burning question of 
intemperance in Scotland. 

Mr. COCHRAN - PATRICK said, 
that, while he agreed that his hon. 
Friends had proved an overwhelming 
case in favour of legislation, he was not 
altogether sure whether they had touched 
the point now really under the conside- 
ration of the House—namely, whether 
the measure introduced was the only 
measure, or even the best measure, for 
producing the effects which they all 
desired to see. He ventured to think 
the public opinion in Scotland was very 
strongly in favour of legislation upon this 
subject, and he thought that they had 
arrived at the stage when it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the matter should 
be dealt with by legislative interference. 
But, with regard to the particular mea- 
sure now before the House, he thought 
there were some reasons which made it 
very doubtful whether it would really, if 
passed into law, have the effect which 
his hon. Friend expected. Experience 
had shown that prohibition not only 
failed in many cases to produce any 
effect, but in some cases, by the natural 
law of reaction, it actually had the effect 
of stimulating that which it was in- 
tended to suppress. The proof of that 
proposition existed in almost every 
volume of the Statute Book with regard 
to Scotland. His second objection to 
the Bill was that it created a large 
number of new crimes. It added very 
largely to the statutory offences at pre- 
sent existing in the country, and made 
criminal offences out of acts which were 
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not in themselves prejudicial to the com- 
munity. If the measure were passed, 
it was perfectly certain that various 
harmless acts would be made statutory 
offences, punishable by penalties, while 
it would create offences in one part of 
the country out of acts which in another 
part, perhaps only half-a-mile off, would 
not be offences, gnd would be perfectly 
harmless, thereby introducing very con- 
siderable confusion in the mind of the 
people as to what were or were not 
offences ; and from that point of view he 
thought it would be very unsatisfactory. 
He had several objections to matters of 
detail in the Bill with which he would 
not trouble the House. He hoped that 
the Lord Advocate was in a position to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government 
would accept the obligation which was 
laid upon them by the vote of last year. 
If they would supplement the promise 
in the Queen’s Speech, and say that they 
were going to deal with this question as 
a part of Local Government, in which 
way alone it could be dealt with satis- 
factorily, he should be content to accept 
their promise. On the other hand, if 
the Lord Advocate was not in a position 
to give the promise, he felt that he 
would not be justified in opposing this 
measure, which would be the only mea- 
sure between them and the great evils 
now existing. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, he thought the 
Bill contained so much that was objec- 
tionable and otherwise unwarrantable 
that he was obliged to withhold his sup- 
port on the second reading. He could 
not go so far as this Bill, and insist that 
steps should be at once taken to place 
in the hands of what might be a bare 
majority the power of total suppression 
of the sale of liquor in any locality. At 
the same time, he was of opinion that 
some Parliamentary interference had 
become necessary in order to check and 
discourage the drinking habits of so 
many of the people, which were the 
fruitful source of so much misery and 
crime, and by which the industrial 
classes of this country were so heavily 
handicapped in their competition with 
other countries. While he could not 
approve of the method which his hon. 
Friend had taken of dealing with the 
difficulty, he was bound to say that he 
fully recognized that his aim was a de- 
sirable one ; and he was not prepared to 
eay that the extreme temperance party, 
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who were the promoters of this measure, 
were wrong from their ‘point of view in 
taking their stand upon total suppres- 
sion as the object to be aimed at, be- 
cause it was often very useful to estab- 
lish a high ideal, although there might 
be almost insurmountable difficulties in 
its being realized. Local Option, or local 
control, as he, and, he believed, the 
great majority of hon. Members under- 
stood it, did not mean, as the Bill ex- 
pounded it, the right of a majority to 
say.to a minority they should not drink, 
but it meant the right of the inhabi- 
tants of a district, by means of Boards 
elected by a majority of the ratepayers, 
to control and regulate the liquor traffic 
within the bounds of their districts ; and 
if they thought that a public-house was, 
or was likely to become, a centre of 
temptation and of demoralization — in 
fact, a public nuisance—that they should 
be entitled to say they would not have it 
set down in their midst. But then came 
the question for the practical politician. 
Taking things as they are—‘‘ How far is 
Parliament likely to go, and how far is 
Parliament likely to have the support of 
public opinion in meeting the views of 
the temperance reformers?’ Was it 
wiser to insist upon the right of total 
suppression, and nothing less than total 
suppression—to insist upon the whole 
of the Bill, and nothing bu: this Bill—or 
to limit their claims to what Parliament 
was more likely to grant, and to accept 
that as a step in the right direction, 
remembering that, if the assumptions of 
the temperance party were true, every 
step gained made the next step more 
easy. He did not believe that public 
opinion in Scotland, notwithstanding 
what had been said on the subject, was 
prepared to give the right of total sup- 
pression even of public-houses in any 
locality, far less the right of total sup- 
pression of the sale of any stimulants 
whatever. Public-houses, no doubt, with 
the attractions which they offered, did 
lead to misery and to abuses. He quite 
admitted that in many localities they 
were far too numerous; but their total 
suppression must necessarily involve a 
very considerable amount of inconveni- 
ence and of hardship upon those who at 
present made use of them, and who had 
no other intention but to make use of 
them in a moderate and temperate man- 
ner. He dared say that that view would 
not approve itself to the supporters of 
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the Bill, and they would think it un- 
reasonable and heterodox; but it must 
be remembered that it was the duty of 
Parliament to give consideration to the 
wants and wishes and interests of others 
besides those in favour of total sup- 
pression, even although they might be 
in a minority in some particular parish. 
This Bill was framed on the lines of the 
Permissive Bill of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlisle, although he 
might say in passing that in many of its 
provisions it was much more drastic than 
that formidable measure. The last time 
the Permissive Bill was discussed in 
Parliament was in 1878, and the result 
of the discussion was that 84 Members 
voted in favour of the second reading 
and 278 against. They had been told 
to-day, and he frankly admitted it, that 
upon that occasion he formed one of the 
minority; but he must say that the 
result of that Division, accompanied 
with his observations since of public 
opinion throughout the country, had 
convinced him that the time had not yet 
come for such drastic legislation, and 
that public opinion in Scotland was not 
ripe for the acceptance of such a Bill. 
They could not at one stroke, by an Act 
of Parliament, all at once revolutionize 
the tastes and habits of a commu- 
nity. It was no use to legislate ahead 
of public opinion. Legislate abreast 
of it if they liked; but all measures to 
anticipate it as this did must inevitably 
end in failure. He might be asked 
what he had to suggest, as he admitted 
legislation was necessary; and his an- 
swer was that it seemed to him that a 
scheme with a basis of Licensing Boards 
to be elected periodically oy the in- 
habitants of each locality, the localities 
to cover the whole of Scotland, would 
probably meet with some acceptance. 
Of course, the locality, to be of any use, 
would require to be of considerable ex- 
tent. Probably the burghs and counties 
would be the limit; but these limits 
would have to be fixed by statute. These 
boards, he thought, also might have 
allotted to them the funds arising from 
the issue of licences, and they might be 
allowed even to fix the amount of the 
licences, subject to a prescribed maxi- 
mum, in order to prevent its being fixed 
at a prohibitory figure. They might 
also be trusted with the duty of reducing 
the number of licences when they 
thought it was to the public advantage, 
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subject to a fixed minimum to be laid 
down by Parliament. There was then 
another matter that might very properly 
be left in the charge of these boards, 
and that was the regulation of the hours 
during which public-houses should be 
left open. Any curtailment of the hours 
during which they were allowed to be 
open must result in a corresponding 
curtailment of the temptations which 
open houses afforded ; but a curtailment 
of hours would do more than that. No- 
thing came out more clearly in the evi- 
dence given before the Lords Committee 
on Intemperance than the fact that it 
was in the late hours far into the night 
that the greatest mischief was done; 
and he believed that any movement for 
shortening hours would meet with the 
support of large numbers of the com- 
munity who were by no means willing 
to go the length of the extreme and 
heroic remedy proposed by his hon. 
Friend. Further, it appeared from the 
evidence on intemperance taken before 
the Lord’s Committee that many of the 
publicans themselves viewed a restric- 
tion of the hours of opening with favour ; 
they were not all fiends in white 
aprons, as temperance lecturers were so 
fond of describing them. Many of them 
were respectable citizens, anxious to do 
all they could to keep themselves and 
their business as respectable as possible. 
He would not occupy the time of the 
House by criticizing the details of the 
measure; but he might point out that 
the proposal for arbitrary stoppage of 
the liquor traffic by a small majority was 
far in advance of the present measure ; 
and he might also point to the expense 
that would be required for the additional 
police superintendence that would be 
necessary, which it was proposed should 
come out of the police rates, although 
these might be contributed to by dis- 
tricts outside which had no desire to 
adopt the Act. The sketch he had 
ac forward might be good or bad, 

ut certainly it was not reconcilabl> with 
the method proposed by his hon. Friend, 
though both their objects were the same. 
It was because his hon. Friend’s method 
was unreasonable, unsound, and un- 
workable, because the provisions of the 
Bill were far too arbitrary, because the 
Bill, if it became law, would defeat its 
own object by its stringency, and lead 
to constant violations and evasions of the 
law, and, what was as bad, would create 
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a sympathy with the law-breakers; and 
last, though not least, it was because he 
was certain that the Bill had not the 
support of public opinion throughout 
Scotland that he was compelled to refuse 
to support the second reading, and must 
give his vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he 
believed they all felt the greatest sym- 
pathy with the general object of the 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
this measure. They all recognized the 
evil which the hon. Member endeavoured 
to grapple with; but their objection to 
this Bill was that upon the whole it 
would not work to the interest of tem- 
perance reform. That was his own 
conviction. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) ex- 
pressed approval of the Bill, and his 
readiness to support other Bills in addi- 
tion; but he thought that in dealing 
with a question of this kind they ought 
to be careful what legislation they 
favoured. The greater the evil which 
had to be dealt with, the more care they 
ought to exercise as to the remedies they 
supported, and they ought to see that 
those remedies were likely to prove suc- 
cessful. The question really Before the 
House was whether this Bill was worthy 
of support? The ‘principle of the Bill 
was that, where the Act was adopted, 
there would be the absolute probibition 
of the sale and disposing of alcoholic 
liquors within the district for a period 
of three years. That was a great step, 
and if the Bill did not take that step, it 
did nothing whatever. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow said that what 
this Bill proposed was not an untried 
experiment; but he thought he was mis- 
taken in saying so. It was true there 
were districts in Scotland where there 
were no public-houses; but that was the 
case in parishes where there were but 
small populations, or where the popu- 
lation had only recently become con- 
siderable, and the prohibition that was 
there exercised was, he thought, against 
new houses being licensed, rather than 
against old ones being continued. It 
was also said that landlords had done in 
their own parishes all that was proposed 
to be done by the popular veto under 
this Bill; but he was not aware that in 
any part of Scotland landlords had taken 
so great a step as was proposed under 
this Bill. Exercising one’s own judgment 
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on the probabilities of the case, he should 
say that, if this Bill were carried, the 
law would be sure to be evaded, that 
reaction would certainly set in, and that 
the result would not in the long run be 
favourable to the cause of: temperance. 
For one thing, the community which 
adopted this Act would never have confi- 
dence that it would continue to be ad- 
hered to. However large the majority 
that was required, they could quite 
understand that the Act might be 
adopted by a close vote, and in such 
eases there would be the feeling that at 
the end of the three years the vote might 
be reversed. When the vote was re- 
versed what was to happen? Were all 
the public-houses which had been closed 
three years before to be reopened ? 
Reference had been made to the moral 
effect of the Bill; but the Bill was not 
a practicable measure, and if it was 
not practicable he did not see that it 
would have that moral influence which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) predicted 
for it. He would prefer some legis- 
lation which would be more certain 
to effect some measure of good, even 
although the change was not nearly so 
great as what was proposed under this 
Bill. He agreed that great good might 
be effected by a reduction in the number 
of licensed houses. He did not exactly 
understand the position taken up by the 
hon. Member who moved the second 
reading of the Bill when he said that if 
there was not to be a total abolition of 

ublic-houses, then there ought not to 
be a fewonly, but what he called a reason- 
able number of them. There was need 
for more popular control—popular con- 
trol to support, and in some instances 
to guide, the action of the magistrates. 
He could not agree with the right 
hon. Member for Montrose Burghs (Mr. 
Baxter) in regard to the representative 
local bodies being intended to supersede 
the magistrates. He would look upon 
the representative body as supporting 
and co-operating with the magistrates, 
but by no means superseding them. He 
hoped that this extension of popular 
control, which was really wanted, might 
be secured by some measure of the 
Government, under such conditions as 
would promote temperance without at- 
tempting anything so impracticable as 
was proposed by the Bill now before 
the House. 


Mr. J. A. Campbell 
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Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I do not think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 
M‘Lagan), who submitted this measure 
for the consideration of the House, owed 
us any apology for bringing under our 
notice a Bill relating to Scotland alone. 
He gave us some very good reasons for 
following that course, and others might 
be.added. It is undoubtedly the fact 
that in the matter of temperance legis- 
lation Scotland has been very materially 
in advance of the other parts of the 
United Kingdom—at least, so we think 
in the North. We have had for over 
30 years a Sunday Closing Act, which, 
I think, it is agreed upon all sides has 
worked exceedingly well, while it was 
only two years ago that Wales obtained 
a similar Act. Ireland lately succeeded 
in securing a like provision of partial 
application, and is seeking to have it in 
full; while England seems a considerable 
distance from getting such a measure 
even now. That is only one instance, 
and others might be given, showing 
that this matter is very well fitted for 
being dealt with for Scotland apart from 
the other portions of the United King- 
dom. There is another reason which, 
to those of us who are supporters of 
the principle of Local Option, would be 
sufficient for the course which my hon. 
Friend has taken in submitting a Bill 
applicable only to Scotland, and that is 
that the regulation of the liquor traffic 
is eminently a local question. It is a 
question which the House has more than 
once affirmed may very well be dealt with 
by local or territorial communities very 
much smaller than such a unit as the 
Kingdom of Scotland. So far I should 
entirely go with my hon. Friend in 
holding that it was right to bring under 
the consideration of the House a mea- 
sure dealing with Scotland alone, if it 
was not possible to comprehend other 
parts of the United Kingdom init. I 
would, further, go with him in a very 
great deal that he said in the earlier 
part of his able and very interesting 
address. He repeated what is set out 
in the Preamble of the Bill in regard 
to the consequences, if not strictly of 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors, at all 
events of the excessive consumption of 
them, and, beyond all doubt and ques- 
tion, there is a very close relation be- 
tween these two things. I quite agree 
that the vast mass of the crime of the 
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country is due to that cause. No one 
whose duty it has been for a long time 
to take part in the administration of the 
Criminal Law of Scotland can doubt 
that this is the fact; and although I 
never compiled any actual statistics on 
the subject, I cannot suppose, from my 
observation, that my hon. Friend is far 
wrong in saying that nine-tenths of the 
crime of the country is due to that 
cause. It is a most melancholy experi- 
ence for anyone who is concerned in 
the administration of the Criminal Law 
to observe the criminal offences of all 
sorts and kinds which are clearly, and I 
think I may say exclusively, traceable 
to drink; not only the crimes com- 
mitted under the influence of drink— 
crimes of violence—but crimes of stealth 
and of fraud, and of all sorts. Stealing 
to obtain the means of drinking, and 
offences of every description, are com- 
mitted by persons whose moral sense 
has been degraded and debased by in- 
dulgence in drink. So that I entirely 
assent to what my hon.' Friend has said 
in regard to the necessity for legislation 
on this matter. This is a point upon 
which the Government have already very 
clearly announced their opinion, because 
on the occasion of the discussion on the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), last 
year, it was declared in most emphatic 
terms. But we have not only to be 
agreed in regard to the desirableness 
—I might say the necessity—of legisla- 
tion with respect to such a matter as 
this; we must be further satisfied, be- 
fore assenting to a particular measure, 
that it is the best that can be devised 
for carrying out the object as to which 
we are all at one, and that it is not ac- 
companied with unnecessary drawbacks 
or defects. Now, while agreeing with 
a great deal that my hon. Friend has 
said, I must, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, say that we are not able to 
assent to his Bill as it stands; but 
that, on the contrary, we shall give 
our support to the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Perth (Mr. 
C.8. Parker). It is quite superfluous at 
this time, when the Bill has been so 
fully discussed and so long in the hands 
of Members, to point out what it does. 
It has been shown that, by a direct 
plebiscite or popular vote, it proposes 
to do one thing, and one thing only— 
that is, totally to prohibit the sale 
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of liquor within the area over which the 
vote is taken. Now, that would appear 
to be a very strong thing, viewed by 
itself, apart altogether from the means 
by which it is intended to be brought 
about. It is a very singular—one would 
say almost an anomalous—result that, 
without arming either the people, or any 
board intermediate between them and 
the holders of licences or traders in 
drink, with any power of diminishing 
or regulating the number of houses, 
there should be but one thing offered 
without alternative—that is, total pro- 
hibition. The objections to that have 
been so well pointed out by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Perth, that I 
should feel it altogether superfluous 
to repeat what he said. But it has 
been expected, and quite rightly, that 
some declaration should be made on 
the part of the Government as to the 
view that they take of this matter, 
and the course that they propose to 
adopt with respect to it. Now, Sir, a 
declaration of that kind was made last 
year in as clear terms as it was possible 
to use, and to that declaration the Go- 
vernment still adheres. The . Prime 
Minister, on the occasion of the debate 
which took place in April last year, 
following the Home Secretary, said 
that— 

‘«The views of the Government are settled 
in this matter. We are notin favour of de- 
ciding Local Option by means of a plebiscite, 
and we are not in favour of creating a sepa- 
rate local authority for the purpose of settling 
that question and no other’ But we are 
strongly in favour of creating all over the 
country—as is already done to a considerable ex- 
tent in municipal boroughs—trustworthy repre- 
sentative bodies, commanding the confidence of 
local communities; and to those trustworthy 
bodies, so chosen for local purposes, we desire 
to commit the high and important function of 
determining this question.’”’—(3 Hansard, [278] 
1365-6.) 

Now, Sir, that is as clear and distinct a 
declaration of the view of the Govern- 
ment as can possibly be given, and that 
is the view which I hope and believe the 
House will agree to accept, as express- 
ing and giving effect, in the fullest 
manner, to the true principle of Local 
Option. Some of us may think that that 
view involves a fuller, freer, and more 
Oonstitutional trust in the people, and 
a more proper mode of ascertaining the 
wishes of the people, than tis contem- 
plated by this Bill. We are familiar 
in all other Constitutional relations, both 
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— with ascertaining the views of the 
people, and then giving effect to them 
through representative bodies, greater 
or less, from this Parliament downwards 
to the different local boards, which we 
hope to see increased throughout the 
country. This being so, a very strong 
case will have to be shown by those who 
cane to depart from the familiar and 
nstitutional mode of ascertaining the 
popular sentiment, and giving effect to 
the popular will. Now, has any such 
case been shown here? I submit it is 
quite the other way. It has already 
been pointed out that this Bill, so far 
from providing for doing a great many 
things—because a great many things 
may be necessary to be done in respect 
to the liquor traffic—provides only for 
one; whereas if you have your popu- 
larly-elected board, elected by exactly 
the same constituency as would vote in 
a plebiscite, you have the mind, the will, 
of that body quite as truly reflected, 
and if that will be for total prohibition, 
then the action of the board would be 
in accordance with that will. If it were 
not, a restriction of numbers might be 
desired, and if so, then the board would 
carry that out. A regulation of hours 
might be required, and if so, that would 
be carried out by the board. In short, 
you would have, by means of such a 
board as I have indicated, the power of 
doing everything exactly in the way the 
popular will desired, and it would not 
e limited and restrained by one hard- 
and-fast provision such as exists in this 
Bill. It would be flexible, manageable, 
and familiar. I know the objection has 
been urged against a board of that 
kind, that unless it were chosen for the 
sole object of dealing with the liquor 
traffic it would not be satisfactory. In 
short, it has been urged, even by those 
who differ from my hon. Friend, and say 
we do not want a plebiscite, that we must 
have a board elected for this purpose, 
alone; because it is suggested that 
there might be considerations which 
would lead to the electors voting for 
particular persons other than how they 
would act in the question of the liquor 
traffic. Now, that is quite an intelligible 
argument; but I venture to submit that 
it has no real substance and force. A 
great many duties are confided to popu- 
larly-elected boards such as town councils 
and the local boards which many of us— 
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probably most of us—would desire to 
see in the counties erelong. They have 
to deal with every other matter regard- 
ing the health and morals and general 
well-being of the people. This has been 
quite rightly represented as largely a 
sanitary question, and as a moral ques- 
tion also. It is just one of those things 
in which the community may very: well 
desire to be governed according to its 
own views. There seems to be no reason 
why in this matter -it should not be go- 
verned, according to its own views, by a 
body which it had itself chosen. As to 
the argument that there might be other 
considerations coming in to dictate the 
selection of candidates, I think it pays 
a very poor compliment to gentlemen 
who hold strong temperance views. I 
am sure those who use that argument 
do not mean to say that an advocate of 
temperance is likely to be a worse man 
of business than anybody else, and, there- 
fore, less eligible than others for dis- 
charging the general duties of the board. 
One would expect that it would rather 
be the other way. Therefore, I cannot 
doubt that in the case of any popular 
election there would be no lack of can- 
didates who would be quite in harmony 
and sympathy with the prevalent popu- 
lar opinion in regard to licensing, and - 
yet capable of discharging all the other 
duties confided to local bodies. Men 
would be none the less capable of look- 
ing after the lighting, drainage, and 
eg of their locality because they 

ad views in harmony with the popu- 
lar mind on this particular question. 
Therefore, there does not appear to be 
any ground for separating this particu- 
lar matter of local self-government from 
the other matters oflocal self-government, 
and I put it to the House whether the 
view expressed by the Prime Minister 
as to the mode of accomplishing the ob- 
ject which we are all anxious to achieve 
is not the most practical one. Some- 
thing has been said on the subject of 
delay, and it has been remarked that 
the Government should be stimulated. 
If the Government needed stimulus it 
would be quite right to apply it; but I 
hardly think that passing a Bill which 
did not commend itself to the judgment 
of the Government, or, as I believe, to 
the House, would be the proper kind of 
stimulus to apply. Discussion is quite a 
proper thing—such an interchange of 
opinion as we have had to-day; but it 
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would be better, although all of us 
should regret delay even for a Session, 
to have a good Bill, even at the expense 
of that delay, rather than to have a Bill 
now which is not a good Bill. These 
are the main considerations. I wish, 
however, to recall to the recollection of 
the House on this matter of alleged 
delay what was said last year by my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
in the discussion to which I have already 
referred. He said— 

“ We are all agreed that this is a matter. that 
ought to be dealt with, and ought to be dealt 
with without delay.’’—(Idid. 1307.) 

But the House knows very well that 
there are forces of delay too strong for 
the Government to have combated—so 
far, at all events, as to have enabled 
them to present their Bill this year. 
For this they are not responsible, and I 
can renew the assurance given a year 
ago that the Government have this mat- 
ter still before them, and that they will 
not allow any avoidable delay to elapse 
in presenting to the House a measure 
which shall, in their judgment, be the 
best kind of measure for giving effect to 
the large principle which underlies my 
hon. Friend’s Bill—that is, the principle 
of allowing the popular voice really to 
control, and to control in the largest 
sense, the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
In support of his view as to a plebiscite, 
my hon. Friend who moved the second 
reading of the Bill referred to plebis- 
cites which had been taken, with refer- 
ence to proposals relating to gas, water, 
burgh funds, free libraries, and the like. 
Some people seem to think that there is 
magic in the word plebiscite; but, after 
all, it simply means a popular vote. 
Here my hon. Friend proposes to con- 
fide the vote to the electors—that is, to 
the same people who would vote in the 
election of such a Board as I have indi- 
cated, so that if he likes the term there 
would be nothing to prevent his calling 
it a board elected by a plebiscite. But 
there are great differences between the 
cases of free libraries and the others to 
which reference has been made, and a 
case like the present. These are all 
cases, I think, speaking from recollec- 
tion, in which tho question is put to the 
community—Shall you, or shall you not, 
bring a particular measure into opera- 
tion in your locality—for example, shall 
you adopt the Free Libraries Act? 
That is a thing done once for all, But 
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that is not the proposal of this Bill. 
It is a thing to be done from time to 
time. It is not a plebiscite to bring a 
local board into existence which shall 
deal with this matter. There is not to 
be any local board ; but every three years 
a vote is to be taken on this matter, so 
that I think the hon. Member will find 
it not easy to discover Constitutional 
analogies for dealing with a matter of 
this kind, which eminently affects the 
well-being of the community in a dif- 
ferent way from that in which all other 
similar matters are dealt with. My hon. 
Friend spoke of trusting the people, but 
I need say nothing more about that, be- 
cause the proposal of the Government 
is eminently to trust the people not only 
in this, but in all matters affecting their 
welfare; so that it is not a conflict be- 
tween an exclusive or despotic and a 
popular mode of regulating a particular 
tratlic. Both the methods proposed are 
popular: The Government are in entire 
harmony with my hon. Friend in regard 
to the large principle, although they 
are unable to go with him in regard to 
what I may called the secondary prin- 
ciple which he has endeavoured to carry ~ 
out by this Bill. I think it important 
that we should have a Division upon 
this Bill. It is of great importance that 
the voice of the House should be ex- 
pressed in this matter, and that such an 
opportunity as the present for ascertain- 
ing the views of Representatives from 
Scotland should not be allowed to go by. 
I shall not detain the House further; 
but I may say that it does appear to me 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) was not quite happy in the 
analogy he sought to draw between 
the existing licensing authority or the 
licensing authority contemplated by the 
Government and an irresponsible and 
non-elected body. If the Government 
had been proposing an irresporsible or 
non-elected body, his criticism would 
have been intelligible; but it is not a 
question whether it is to be an elected 
body or not. It is a question—How 
should the popular will be ascertained ; 
what is the best mode of ascertain- 
ing it, and giving effect to it? There 
were some criticisms upon the existing 
law which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow also passed, which were, 
perhaps, not very germane to this dis- 
cussion. He made some remarks with 
regard to the case at Peterhead, in which 
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he must have forgotten himself for a 
moment when he said that I had winked 
at shebeening, and refused to enforce 
the law. I am sure, on further conside- 
ration, my hon. Friend would not have 
wished to make use of such language. 

Dr. CAMERON: I did not wish to 
say anything offensive. What I wished 
to convey was that a breach of the law 
had been committed, and the law was 
not enforced. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I am quite sure my hon. 
Friend did not mean anything offensive ; 
but if I recollect the case aright, it was 
by no means a case calling to be dealt 
with by the Criminal Law. It was not 
a case in which any crime had been com- 
mitted. It was a question whether a 
particular licence had been duly con- 
firmed—a question proper to be tried by 
a civil, not by a criminal, proceeding. 
In regard to the prevalent opinion in 
Scotland on this point, I should say that 
opinion is all in favour of having local 
control applied in this matter, probably 
even to the extent of total prohibition if 
a particular locality should desire it. 
At all events, the propriety of allowing 
total prohibition would be very fairly 
within the range of consideration in 
settling the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Bill. But, on the other hand, 
there is not a prevalent consensus of 
opinion in favour of the particular mea- 
sure advocated by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Linlithgowshire ; and, there- 
fore, on this occasion we would do well 
to adopt the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Perth, which 
recognizes very clearly the urgency of the 
call for legislation directed to give local 
communities an effectual control over 
the drink traffic, but declares that the 
House does not consider it expedient to 
proceed with a Bill which gives no other 
remedy than total prohibition. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had been 
much pleased by what they had just 
heard from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Lord Advocate, not only as to 
his intention to oppose this most un- 
reasonable and absurd Bill, but as to 
the intention of the Government to 
bring in legislation of a more reason- 
able kind. At an early period of the 
day he had proposed to speak on this 
question ; but at this time he only wished 
to make a few remarks, as he wanted to 
see the Bill voted upon. He wanted to 


The Lord Advocate 


{COMMONS}; 
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see a measure so unreasonable as this 
not hung up before the country another 
year, and permit the fanatical section of 
the temperance party to say—‘‘ The Bill 
is quite a reasonable one, and the House 
of Commons has not ventured to oppose 
it.’ He wanted it to be shown that the 
House of Commons was not prepared to 
accept a measure of this kind at all. A 
great deal had been said during this dis- 
cussion about 200 parishes in Scotland, 
and that this Bill was intended to do 
nothing more than what the landlords 
were doing for these 200 parishes. There 
could be no greater delusion than that. 
It was well known that grocers’ carts 
travelled the country and delivered 
liquor at houses to whoever asked it; 
but if this Bill were carried they would 
be unable to do anything of the kind. 
The Bill compelled the Sheriff to draw 
a cordon of 10 miles around a district. 
After that cordon was drawn it would 
be possible for 10 per cent of the house- 
holders to compel the Sheriff to take a 
plebiscite. Now, in a population of, say 
300, there might be only 60 householders, 
and 10 per cent of these 60 meant 6. 
Supposing the plebiscite was decided by 
a majority of 1— from that moment 
there was no more selling of liquor in 
the district or bartering or disposing of 
it. He would like to know what “ dis- 
posing of liquor” meant? It could not 
mean selling it, because that was pro- 
vided for already. It could not mean 
throwing it away in the streets, because 
that would be an infringement of exist- 
ing laws. Under this Bill as at present 
drawn all measures and utensils used in 
the liquor trade could be immediately 
confiscated upon its becoming law. It 
would be possible, therefore, for a small 
population in that way absolutely to 
stop a great brewery or distillery. If 
the owner attempted to sell any of his 
large stock of stuff it would be imme- 
diately seized and confiscated under this 
Bill as it was drawn. That was a very 
different thing from what was done in 
the 200 parishes in Scotland which had 
been talked about. He would not go 
further into details, but he might say 
the Bill was very unjust in a great many 
matters. It drew a distinction in which 
the advantage was all on the side of 
prohibition and the disadvantage on the 
other side. But what he principally de- 
sired to point out was what the public 
opinion on the matter was in Scotland, 
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English Members of the English tem- 
perance party might be induced to vote 
for this Bill because they imagined the 
Scotch temperance party wanted it. He 
would tell them what took place last 
year when the Bill was before the House, 
but the day was never reached for dis- 
cussing it. The promoters of the Bill, 
who were a fanatical section of the tem- 
perance party in Scotland, deluged the 
House with Petitions; they deluged 
Members with Memorials, with letters, 
and with post cards, he might say al- 
most by the bushel—threatening Mem- 
bers that if they would not vote for this 
Bill, or if they ventured to vote against 
it, that no vote of theirs would be again 
given to them. They endeavoured in 
every way to convince Members that it 
was the wish of the people in Scotland 
to have that Bill. Well, after all this 
had taken place, and the public excite- 
. ment had been got up about the Bill, 
no day was reached for discussing” it, 
and the Bill was withdrawn. What 
happened then? The hon. Member for 
Linlithgow would do well to consider 
this. No sooner was the Bill withdrawn 


than a new deputation came up from | intoxicating drinks. 


the temperance party in Scotland, not 
for the purpose of singing Jeremiads 
over the lost Bill—quite the contrary— 
they came here to denounce the hon. 


Member for Linlithgow and all his} 


works. They told Members that that 
Bill of the hon. Member for Linlithgow 
and the agitation that had been got up 
about his Bill had done immense harm 
to the temperance cause in Scotland. 
[Mr. M‘Lagan: .No, no.] They told 
him so; perhaps they would not tell the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M‘Lagan). They 
would, no doubt, like to make things as 
pleasant as possible for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Linlithgow. They told him 
plainly that the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgow had done great harm to the 
temperance cause in Scotland, and he 
believed the present Bill was calculated 
todo so. He, for one, didnot want to 
do any harm to the temperance cause in 
Scotland, for he was as much in favour 
of it as any of the fanatical members of 
the party. All he wanted was a rea- 
sonable measure, and as the one now 
before the House did not come up to 
that standard, he was compelled to op- 
pose the secend reading. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL: I willnot detain 
the House but for a very few moments, 
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because I am very anxious to come to a 
Division. My chief reason for desiring 
a Division is because I think that if the 
Amendment which is now before the 
House be carried, it might have as 
strong an effect as if the Bill itself were 
passed. This is a Temperance Bill, and 
though I am not a teetotaler myself, I am 
one who wishes to see the temperance 
cause prosper, and I believe the passing 
of the Amendment would do a great 
deal of good, because the Resolution 
moved by the hon. Member for Perth is 
really a strong Temperance Resolution. 
If we are able to understand one single 
word in that Resolution, we must draw 
this conclusion from it, that it asserts 
that there ought to be given to the dif- 
ferent localities an effectual control over 
the liquor traffic. Now, I want to ask, 
Sir, what is meant by an effectual con- 
trol? Whenever we have to deal with 
|the question of Local Option, I find 
everywhere the same haziness as regards 
what is meant by the term. - Local Op- 
| tion, as I understand it, means giving 
| to the inhabitants of a district the power 

either to control or withhold the sale of 
That seems to me 
|to be the ordinary meaning, and I am 
| sure that is what the hon. Member who 
| has moved this Resolution means. The 
| hon. Member intends to give to the 
people of a district the power to say 
whether they will withhold altogether 
or only restrict the sale. That being so, 
I am perfectly content with the Amend- 
ment, for that is what I want to give 
them. I care not one fig for the Bill 
itself. My name is on it, and I shall 
vote for the second reading ; but, at the 
same time, I do not care the least for the 
details of the measure if I can get some- 
thing else which will carry out my views 
and give to the people a control over the 
liquor trade. I do not kow whether I 
should not be prepared to vote for a mea- 
sure brought in even by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) himself, if he would undertake to 
give to the localities an effectual control 
over the liquor traffic. I advocated at one 
time the appointment of Boards for that 
purpose, but that proposal was not ac- 
cepted. People said—*‘t We are boarded 
to death ; we will try something else.” 
I noticed that there was a certain vague- 
ness in the speech of the Lord Advocate 
on the question of Local Option; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did say that 
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it might be possible that, in arranging 
the Government measure, permission 
would be given to go so far even as 
prohibition. Let the Government say 
that definitely, and I, for one, will coun- 
sel my hon. Friend to withdraw this 
Bill and to accept frankly and fairly the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Perth, it being always understood that 
effectual control means the power of the 
localities to prohibit the sale of liquor. 
That is, in fact, all we want. The hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing) has talked about the terrible 
nature of the proposal to give such a 
power to the majority, or of handing it 
over to the mob, as he terms it. I can 
only say that I was not aware that the 
majority of all the ratepayers could be 
called a mob. All we wish for is that a 
locality itself should have the real and 
effectual control, as regards prohibition 
as well as restriction of the liquor traffic, 
and if we gain this we do not care by 
what precise means our object is accom- 
plished. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
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not think public opinion in Scotland was 
yet ripe fora measure like this, and even 
if it were passed he feared it would be 
some time before it came into operation. 
It would be totally impossible to deal 
with small localities under the Bill. Not 
only burghs, but whole counties, would 
need to be embraced to make it work 
efficiently. He could not help thinking 
that lodgers were liable to suffer an in- 
justice if they were not allowed a vote 
in conjunction with the householders, 
and he also felt it was highly incon- 
sistent to totally suppress public-houses, 
and at the same time to allow grocers to 
sell wine, beer, and spirits in any quan- 
tity. He was himself in favour of total 
prohibition, and was quite prepared tu 
sacrifice his own glass of whisky for the 
benefit of the community. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was glad a 
Division would be taken, because, no 
doubt, the House would then throw out 
this ridiculous Bill. He disliked both 
the Bill and the Amendment; but the 
former was supremely absurd. The re- 
nunciation of intoxicating drinks did not 


considered the question was a very diffi- | appear to have had a very beneficial 
cultone. Heunderstood the Lord Advocate | effect upon the mind of the hon. Member 
to say that the Government Bill would | for Linlithgow, judging from the terms 


give to the existing local authorities the 
power of control, and even that he would 
go the length of giving them the power 
of total prohibition. There already ex- 
isted in Scotland in the hands of the 
Justices some large measure of local con- 
trol to the extent, he believed, of refusing 
to give any licence whatever. But if 
they gave to the local authority the 
power of going the whole length of total] 
prohibition, they would upset the whole 
community in regard to matters of equal 
importance. If there was a question of 
total prohibition, what he might call 
liquor politics would run so high that they 
would overwhelm everything else. The 
man who did not take the popular view 
with regard to that question would not be 
allowed to serve his country in any other 
way whatever. He, however, thought 
the principle underlying the Bill of his 
hon. Friend wasa good one, because it did 
not favour partial prohibition, but pro- 
posed to touch rich and poor alike; and 
he should therefore vote for the second 
reading as supporting the principle of 
the measure. At the same time, he ad- 
mitted the Bill was open toa good many 
objections. In the first place, he did 


Mr. Ernest Noel 


| 





of this Bill. The word ‘“ district”? was 
freely used in the Bill, and he should 
like to know what it meant? He feared 
that under this measure it would be 
possible to form the boundaries of the 
districts according to the localities in 
which the prohibitionists principally 
dwelt. They were to have some sort of 
chequered division—the black, the dis- 
tricts where drink was to he sold; and 
the white, the districts where it was not. 
It had never entered into the minds of 
the supporters of the Bill that there 
might be coterminous districts, and that 
an unfortunate man who happened to 
want a drop of whiskey would be unable 
to get it outside his own district because 
he would find that the districts over- 
lapped one another. Whether they con- 
sidered the geography or the unsocial 
propositions of the Bill, the case was 
supremely and ridiculously absurd. The 
important matter before them now was 
what was the policy of the Government ? 
What had been the policy of the Go- 
vernment? They announced in the 
Queen’s Speech their intention of bring- 
ing forward some grand scheme of Local 
Government, in which the regulation of 
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the traffic in intoxicating liquors was to 
be included. But they had entirely 
changed their minds, and in the Address 
to the Throne they carefully eliminated 
any reference to this question. Then 
they found the Lord Advocate put for- 
ward to make excuses. It was cruelty 
on the part of the Government to use so 
good a man for making excuses on such 
a Bill. He was put forward to say that 
some embodiment of this Bill would be 
brought forward this Session. The Go- 
vernment knew that by bringing in a 
ridiculous Reform Bill and a London 
Government Bill they had blocked the 
way of bringing in a County Govern- 
ment Bill; and, in fact, that they never 
intended to deal with the liquor question 
at all. The Government had shown so 
many changes of front on this question 
that they would have a good many people 
to account to when the General Election 
came. He (Mr. Warton) had been 
charged in some mysterious way with 
being the advocate of the licensed vic- 
tuallers. He was prepared to protect 
the rights of individuals, no matter to 
what class they belonged. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, just before the last 
General Election, wrote a letter in 
which he almost promised compensation 
to the licensed victuallers. He should 
like the right hon. Gentleman to recite 
that letter with the statement now made 
by the Home Secretary. The licensed 
victuallers had all along considered 
themselves entitled to the goodwill of 
their business, and the hon. Member for 
Linlithgow had shown that that good- 
will was of considerable value. The 
licensed victuallers were as respectable 
a body of men as any in the country, 
and when they saw the course the Go- 
vernment were now taking they would 
consider the sort of Government that 
was to reign over them in the future. 
He was very glad in the meantime that 
the Lord Advocate had torn the Bill to 
pieces to a certain extent, and had said 
the Government could not support it. 
He regretted, however, the sanction the 
Lord Advocate had given to Local Option. 
The House had now to choose between 
two evils, and they must choose the 
smaller, and therefore he would support 
the Amendment. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I hope I 
may be allowed to say one word with 
reference to this Bill, especially as I am 
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the first Englishman to take part in the 
debate. 

Mr. WARTON: I am an English- 
man, am I not? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I beg the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon for 
forgetting his nationality. I was at the 
moment under the impression that I 
myself was the only English Member 
who had risen. I agree very thoroughly 
with the remarks which have been made 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. Ernest Noel) to the effect 
that what is wanted is that the inhabi- 
tants should have an effectual control 
over the liquor traffic. We do not care 
how this is brought about. We are not 
going to quarrel with the Government, 
or with anybody else, as to how it is 
brought about, so long as this effectual 
control is obtained by. the people, and 
they are not compelled to have the traffic 
thrust upon them when they do not want 
it. Let me just point out how the case 
stands with regard to the Government. 
The House will remember that it has 
three times passed a Resolution in favour 
of the people being invested with the 
power which the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) desires to give 
them. The first of these Resolutions 
was to the effect that this was a desirable 
thing; the second was considerably 
stronger than the first; and the third 
was to the effect that the House con- 
sidered the matter one of urgent neces- 
sity. This Bill is simply the supplement 
of those three Resolutions. The House 
has decided the matter to be urgent; 
but unfortunately the Government, who 
alone can carry a Bill of this nature 
through the House, have not yet seen 
their way to bring in a measure to carry 
that Resolution, and those which pre- 
ceded it, into effect. Iam not going to 
blame them on this occasion for their 
delay, although I think the country is 
very much dissatisfied to see that delay. 
No one can say that I have hurried the 
Government. I have not even asked a 
single Question about the liquor traffic 
all this Session, but I have left them 
alone to carry out their scheme for deal- 
ing with the liquor traffic. After I have 
waited so patiently, and after the coun- 
try has waited so patiently, I think there 
will be considerable surprise that the 
Lord Advocate did not say he would 
support a Bill which would simply carry 
out the Resolutions I have referred to— 
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which wouldsimply and solely and clearly 
carry out those Resolutions. [The Lorp 
ApvocaTe dissented.| I see that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman shakes his 
head, but he cannot deny the proposi- 
tions I have stated. We looked to the 
Government simply to support the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, leaving the details to 
be arranged as they liked in Committee ; 
but the Government say they cannot find 
it in their hearts to do this. I am sorry 
for it, and I think the country will be 
sorry for it also when they read his 
speech. But, whatever happens, the 
friends of temperance in this country 
may be well satisfied, because if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. C. 8. Parker) is carried, the 
House will thereby declare it to be of 
the utmost importance that local com- 
munities should obtain an effectual con- 
trol over the liquor traffic. The hon. 
Member for Perth asks for large and 
comprehensive measures. He wants 
something more than a Bill of this kind; 
he is a glutton. I donot blame him for 
that ; ‘only I think he is rather like a dog 
in the manger, in that he will not let us 
have our little measures because he can- 
not get his big measure. I shall cer- 
tainly support my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan), who 
has brought forward the most honest 
and straightforward Bill on this liquor 
traffic ever introduced into the House of 
Commons; but even if the Amendment 
iscarried, the friends of temperance ought 
to be satisfied, because the House will 
then declare that the localities ought to 
have that effectual control which has so 
long been asked for by the people of 
this country. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON ob- 
served, that the arguments against the 
Bill had been so conclusively put that he 
need not try to add to their force. But 
he wished to ask the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) to have the 
courage of his opinions, and to ask his 
constituents whether they approved bis 
support of a Bill which, if passed, might 
deprive 487,000 of his constituents on 
the 1st of next September of all means 
of procuring liquor. The hon. Member 
had had his name on no fewer than nine 
Liquor Bills during the last few years. 
Would he go and tell them what he had 
done, and see whether they would give 
him their assent ? 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
148: Majority 83.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, after 
the Division he hoped the House would 
not be asked to proceed further. The 
Amendment was a very objectionable 
one, as it was virtually the Resolution, 
or something like it, which was proposed 
on a former occasion by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle. It was impossible to 
ask the House to agree to it without 
discussion, and only five minutes re- 
mained before the hour at which the 
debate must stand adjourned. Under 
these circumstances, he had no alterna- 
tive but to move the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Thomas Collins.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 64; Noes 
113: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 88.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 


And it being after a quarter of an 
hour before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till To-morrow. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (THAMES 
CROSSINGS) BILL 


Mr. Brown, Mr. Rircuize, Mr. Coartes Wi1- 
son, Sir James M‘Garet-Hoae, and Sir Henry 
Hussey Vivian, nominated Members of the Se- 
lect Committee. 


House adjourned ‘at five minutes 
befure Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 8th May, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrrr—Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, Earl 
of Camperdown, added. 

Pusiic Birts—First Reading—Colonial Attor- 
nies Relief Act Amendment * (78) ; Secretary 
for Scotland * (79), 
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Second Reading—Local Government Board (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order (Dundalk Water- 
works) * (69) ; Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * (68) ; 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders* (70) ; 
Marriages Legalization (76). 

Committee—Report—Public Health (Confirma- 
tion of Bye-Laws) * (76). 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ADVANCE— 
SARAKHS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I rise to 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice. It is, 
Whether the Government are in a posi- 
tion to confirm or deny the report that 
a Convention has been concluded be- 
tween Russia and Persia for the cession 
of Sarakhs by the Shah to Russia? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no confirmation of this 
report; and, unless it should be con- 
firmed, I can hardly believe it. Sarakhs 
is garrisoned by Persian soldiers, and 
as lately as last September our Chargé 
@’ Affaires at St. Petersburg assured us 
that Sarakhs would be always outside 
the Russian line. I do not like to make 
a guess about a thing I do not know; 
but I think it is very likely that some 
confusion has arisen from the fact that 
there are two places bearing the same 
name—Sarakhs. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON. 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to a telegraphic 
despatch to Mr. Egerton, dated Foreign 
Office, 23rd April, 1884, in which occur 
the following words :— 

“That we do not propose to supply him 
(General Gordon) with a Turkish or other force 
for the purpose of undertaking military expe- 
ditions,” 

Whether Her Majesty’s Government’are 
in a position to co-operate with the Go- 
vernment of the Porte in sending Turkish 
troops to the Soudan with a view to the 
relief of General Gordon and the Egyp- 
tian garrison of Khartoum, if the Sultan 
should be willing to do so? said, he 
had put the Question with no desire to 
obtain information which it might be 
inconvenient for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to supply, but only to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that General Gordon, in 
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his most recent despatches, more than 
once urged the sending of Turkish 
troops to the Soudan as an effectual 
means of putting down the insurrection. 
He (Earl De La Warr) noticed with some 
surprise that, in the Papers just laid 
upon the Table of the House { Egypt, 
No. 13], no mention whatever was made 
of any communication between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Government 
of the Porte. He was, therefore, at a 
loss to understand the meaning of the 
words— 

““We do not propose to supply him (General 
Gordon) with a Turkish or other force for the 
purpose of undertaking military expeditions 
against the Mahdi, such expeditions,” it was 
added, ‘‘ being beyond the scope of the com- 
mission he holds, and at variance with the 
pacific policy which was the purpose of his 
mission to the Soudan.’’—[{Egypt, No. 20 


-(1884).] 


It was clear that Turkish troops could 
only be sent to Khartoum, or any part 
of the Soudan, with the consent of the 
Sultan ; but they had not been informed 
whether any communication had been 
made to the Porte on that subject. in 
the despatch of the noble Earl it was 
stated that General Gordon was not to 
be supplied with Turkish troops for the 
purpose of undertaking military expe- 
ditions; but that did not necessarily 
imply that they might not be sent for 
other purposes, it might be of relief or 
defence. In a telegram received at the 
Foreign Office on April 9, from Sir 
Evelyn Baring, it was stated that Gene- 
ral Gordon said— 

“Tf you could get, by good pay, 3,000 Turkish 
infantry and 1,000 Turkish cavalry, the affair, 
including crushing of Mahdi, would be accom- 
plished in four months.” 

Sir Evelyn Baring, in a telegram from 
Cairo, dated April 11, added— 

“The only Turkish forces which would be at 
all possible to send are regiments of the Sultan’s 
army.”’—[Egypt, No. 13 (1884), pp. 9, 10, 11.] 
Those were the words of Sir Evelyn 
Baring. General Gordon repeated again 
his former telegram, dated April 8, and 
received at Cairo April 18, in which he 
said that 3,000 Turkish troops from the 
Sultan ‘“‘ would settle Soudan and Mahdi 
for ever.” A telegram to the same effect 
was received at Cairo the following day, 
April 19, in which it was added— 

“Do you think that an appeal to the mil- 
lionaires of America and England for the raising 
of £200,000 would be’ of any avail ?”’— [ bid. 


p- 13.] 
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Such being the views of General Gordon 
in repeated telegrams, he felt he was 
not putting a Question to the noble 
Earl which could be considered inoppor- 
tune. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
that on reading the Question as it ap- 
peared on the Notice Paper, it seemed 
to him rather doubtful whether it was 
one for more information about General 
Gordon’s safety, or was of an argu- 
mentative character. But, after hearing 
the noble Earl’s speech, he had only to 
say that the Government had no more 
information to give than they had 
already supplied. It was not opportune 
at the present moment, he considered, 
to go further into the matter. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER—STATUE OF THE 
LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether it is intended to re- 
move the equestrian statue of the late 
Duke of Wellington from London be- 
fore the proposed fund for another 
statue is collected ? 

Lorpv THURLOW, in reply, said, 
that the precise date for the removal of 
the statue was not yet fixed, but that it 
would be fixed as soon as the minor de- 
tails connected with the matter had been 
settled. As to the subscription for 
raising the necessary funds for the new 
statue, it had been already set on foot, 
and several promises of large sums 
had been given, as wellias several sub- 
scriptions actually received. In fact 
there was every reason to believe that 
an ample fund would be forthcoming 
before it was possible to remove the 
equestrian statue from its present posi- 
tion. No time, however, would be lost 
in carrying out the plans which had been 
decided upon. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, that 
as he had not an opportunity of ad- 
dressing their Lordships when this sub- 
ject was before the House on a former 
evening, he would like to make a few 
observations now, because his Father— 
the late Duke of Rutland—took an ex- 
treme interest in placing the statue upon 
the Arch, and for 10 years of his life it 
was his principal object. He (the Duke 
of Rutland) had sent some facts in a 
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letter to The Morning Post, which might 
or might not have been read by their 
Lordships. One fact was, that the Duke 
of Wellington refused to sit for his 
likeness to Wyatt until he received the 
sanction of the Queen that the statue 
should be placed upon the arch. The 
second was, that the Duke did sit to 
Wyatt, and several times; and that he 
expressed to Wyatt that he (the Duke) 
would like him (Wyatt) to see him upon 
horseback, as he was naturally proud of 
his seat on horseback. The third fact 
was, that the Duke was annoyed at the 
idea of the statue being taken down; 
and the fourth was, that the Committee 
in their final Report—when the statue 
was placed upon the Arch—said that it 
was a likeness of the Duke of Welling- 
ton as he appeared at the Battle of 
Waterloo. He did not know whether 
he ought to trouble their Lordships, by 
reading extracts upon which he based 
this statement. With their Lordships’ 
permission, however, he would read 
them. The first extract was a Minute 
of the Sub-Committee, dated December 
2, 1846, and it was as follows :— 


‘When Her Majesty the "Queen was gra- 
ciously pleased to approve of the Arch as the 
position of the intended statue, she was so good 
as to express a most ready acquiescence in the 
wish of the Committee, and even went so far 
as to say that she should consider that the 
statue on the summit of the Triumphal Arch 
would be an object of great ornament,toithat 
part of the Metropolis, and she should rejoice 
to see upon it the memorial of;so great a man 
as the Duke of Wellington.”’ 


The next extract was from a letter from 
the Duke of Rutland to Mr. Croker, 
dated June 1, 1847, detailing an account 
of an interview with Lord John Russell, 
and it ran thus— 


“T said that I was not aware that his Lord- 
ship knew the Duke, who had hitherto avoided 
the expression of any opinion on the subject, 
had lately evinced the strongest desire that the 
statue should remain where it was, and that I 
and my Colleagues felt that if we did not follow 
up his wishes, by directing the artist to remove 
more of the scaffolding, we should actually 
offend His Grace.’’ 


The third was an extract from a Minute 
of the Sub-Committee, under date of 
June 28, 1847, and was signed by the 
Duke of Rutland, the Chairman of the 
Committee. It was to this effect— 
“And all these objections are fortified by 
knowing its removal to be distasteful to the 


illustrious individual whose achievements it was 
their object to commemorate, and whose consent 
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to sit to the artist they obtained on the express 
statement that the Arch had been granted by 
the Queen iu the terms before quoted for the 
site of the Statue.’”’ - 

The following was an extract from the 
final Report of the Sub-Committee, dated 
June 8, 1848 :— 

“They rejoiced at having completed their 
anxious labours by the erection of a memorial 
surpassing in magnitude every other equestrian 
statue in the world, and conveying to posterity 
a faithful similitude of His Grace as he appeared 
on the great day of Waterloo.” 

In the second volume of Zhe Life of 
Bishop Wilberforce, at page 112, dated 
October 17, 1858, this passage occurs— 

“T asked Lord Aberdeen—‘ Do you believe a 
story Brougham told me, that the Duke meant, 
if the equestrian statue were taken down, to 
resign his commission?’ And that he said— 
‘I fear I cannot the Peerage.’ ‘Ido not be- 
lieve that ; but it might be true.’ ”’ 


He felt wonderfully strongly about its 
being an indignity. A lady had informed 
him that, at the time the statue was put 
up, she was very anxious to know whe- 
ther it was a correct likeness of the Duke, 
and she asked an old Peninsular veteran 
what he thought of it, and his reply was 
—‘‘ Well, mum, it is the likeliest thing 
I have ever see’d (sic). I have over and 
over again see’d the Duke in that attitude 
giving the word of command.” He (the 
Duke of Rutland) was aware that a Vote 
for the removal of the statue had been 
agreed to in the House of Commons ; 
but he implored Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the country as well, before 
the ‘final step was taken, to consider 
what it was they were really going to 
do. If they were to remove this statue, 
because they thought it was not of an 
artistic character, he wanted to know 
what statue in London would remain 
where it was? What statue was there 
that some critic or artist would not find 
fault with, and say that some blunder 
had been made in executing it? This 
statue embodied all the memories of the 
great man who had passed away, and 
was it to be removed merely because the 
artist had happened to have made a 
blunder? He did not doubt that Mr. 
Boehm would make a very fine statue, but 
it could not be thecommemorative figure, 
showing the Duke on horseback, as 
he appeared at the Battle of Waterloo, 
that pleased the Duke, who did not wish 
it to be removed from its present position. 
Therefore, it should not be so removed ; 
for even if it were, and even if Mr. 
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Boehm did make what might be called a 
fine statue now, and which should be 
put in the place of the old one, what 
security had they that some 20 years 
hence the Royal Academicians and the 
Art critics of the day might not arrive at 
the conclusion that it was not an artistic 
piece of sculpture, and that they could do 
much better. This was really a very 
serious matter, and it was one that 
should not be decided by a number of 
gentlemen upon a Committee; it ought 
to be decided by the feeling of the coun- 
try. As yet, however, the public had 
had very little opportunity of expressing 
their opinion on the matter. He hoped, 
therefore, that even at that eleventh 
hour, the subject might be reconsidered 
by Her Majesty’s Government. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
had taken great interest in this subject, 
and with that patriotism and loyalty for 
which he was distinguished, when he 
heard that this statue was to be melted 
down and done away with, he had come 
forward, and had proposed the plan 
which, at all events, saved the statue 
from destruction. The whole of the 
Correspondence had been presented by 
the Committee to his Father, and both 
His Royal Highness and the Govern- 
ment were ignorant of the facts he had 
then stated. In conclusion, he would 
appeal to the Government and the 
nation, whether, knowing the senti- 
ments of the noble Duke, as he the 
(Duke of Rutland) had now explained 
them, they would still insist on removing 
the statue to Aldershot, because such 
removal would be an outrage on the 
memory of the illustrious dead ? 

Lorp DE ROS said, he had not, 
during the discussion, heard a single 
word as to the opinion of the officers of 
the Army on the subject. He was cer- 
tain that if the sentiment and feelings 
of the British Army had been consulted, 
it would have been in favour of pre- 
serving the statue, if not in the present 
locality, at any rate, in the vicinity of 
Apsley House, whether it was replaced 
on the Arch or not. He did not see 
where it could be placed at Aldershot, 
and he hoped the appeal of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Rutland) would have 
weight with Her Majesty’s Government. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that the 
matter had been discussed ad nauseam. 
This was the sixth or seventh time it 
had been brought before the House, 
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and he wished to know how often these 
discussions were to take place? The 
noble Duke complained that public opi- 
nion had not been fully tested ; but it 
had been so far tested that in both 
Houses the scheme had been approved 
by a majority in its favour. His noble 
and gallant Friend asked whether the 
Army had been consulted. The Army 
was well represented on the Committee, 
and it was understood that the officers 
at Aldershot had asked for its removal 
there. As to the expense of a pedestal 
for it, when it arrived there, the funds 
of the Prince of Wales’s Committee 
would be ample to meet any expendi- 
ture. He must now protest against fur- 
ther discussion in the matter. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, it 
was very true, as the noble Viscount 
had said, that the subject had been dis- 
cussed from time to time; but it had 
now come forward in quite a different 

hase, and information had been brought 
orward which had not come before 
their Lordships in previous discussions. 
The House having now been put au- 
thentically, and for the first time, in 
possession of the facts of the case, an 
Address to the Throne ought to be 
moved for at once in reference to it, the 
other House having passed a Motion on 
the subject without anything like a full 
knowledge concerning it. He denied 
that the House of Commons had decided 
in favour of the removal of the statue. 
They had been told that the statue was 
to go, and were asked whether they 
would vote the money for the construc- 
tion of another equestrian statue to take 
its place, to which they assented. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
not by one word,prolong the argument. 
He rather agreed with the noble Vis- 
count opposite (Viscount Hardinge), 
that the subject was one which had 
already been pretty well ventilated both 
in and out of Parliament. It had been 
suggested by the noble and gallant 
Lord opposite (Lord De Ros) that an 
appeal should be made to the Army; 
while, as far as he (Earl Granville) 
could understand him, the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Rutland) had suggested a 
plebiscite of the nation; but, in view of 
the fact that the question had already 
been settled in both Houses, he was at 
a loss to understand what machinery 
eould be necessary for making the test. 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 


Viscount Hardinge 
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yet so Radical that, after the discussions 
which had taken place in both Houses 
of Parliament, they would submit the 
matter to a plebiscite of the people. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue Kart or DALHOUSIE, in rising, 
according to Notice, to present a Bill 
for the reform of the Local Govern- 
ment of Scotland, said : My Lords, the 
House will not be surprised that Her 
Majesty’s Government should again this 
year introduce a measure dealing with 
the Government of Scotland. Not to go 
further back in the history of this ques- 
tion than the Bill of last year, I may 
remind your Lordships that, at the end 
of last Session, a Bill dealing with the 
Local Government of Scotland passed 
through the House of Commons, with 
the support and approval of the great 
majority of the Scottish Members of 
Parliament, and came up to your Lord- 
ships’ House. Your Lordships saw fit 
to reject that Bill on the second reading; 
but I may remind your Lordships that, 
with scarcely an exception, all the 
speeches that were made on both sides 
of the House agreed upon this—that, 
however faulty the measure might be, 
nevertheless some measure of the kind 
was urgently needed, and ought to be 
passed. The Bill of last year, so far as 
I could understand the facts, was thrown 
out, partly on the ground of detail, but 
partly because, as observed by the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), there was not time then to 
consider the Bill, but partly, also, on 
the ground that the Scottish people were 
not sufficiently urgent in pressing for 
the Bill. Well, now, as regards the 
desire of the Scottish people to have a 
Bill of this kind, I need only refer to 
the great public meeting held at Edin- 
burgh at the beginning of this year—a 
meeting presided over by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lothian), 
and at which my noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Balfour) and several other noble 
Lords attended and spoke.. I also at- 
tended that meeting; but I attended it 
only as a looker-on, and chiefly in the 
hope of the profit and instruction that I 
expected to derive from the speech of 
the noble Marquess. Although I was 
certainly an interested spectator in one 
sense of the word, I was in another a 
perfectly impartial one, and I can only 
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assure your Lordships that I was very 
greatly impressed by the magnitude and 
the character of that great assembly. In 
the opinion of many whose judgments 
are much more worth having than mine, 
such a meeting has rarely, if ever, taken 
place either in Scotland or any other 
country of the world. There were repre- 
sentatives of every class, representatives 
of every section of the nation, repre- 
sentatives of every shade of opinion, 
political and religious. The discussion 
lasted for some three hours, and I think 
there were some 30 or 40 speeches; and, 
so far as I recollect, there was not cne 
single discordant note from beginning to 
end. After that, I think it would be 
impossible for any opponent of this 
measure to say that the Scottish people, 
as a nation, do not strongly and urgently 
require a Bill of this nature. The Go- 
vernment have also been anxious to 
meet the wishes and criticism of the 
noble Marquess opposite. They have, 
therefore, introduced this measure in 
the House of Lords at this early period 
of the Session ; and though, of course, 
it is very possible that the ingenuity of 
the noble Marquess in discovering rea- 
sons for the rejection of measures pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government 
may not be baffled by this simple pre- 
caution, still, the noble Marquess will 
admit that, if this Bill is to follow the 
fate of the Bill of last year, it must be 
on some other ground than that of want 
of time. Then, as to the details urged 
by my noble Friend opposite (Lord Bal- 
four), the Government have taken pains 
also to meet the objections which he 
raised last year, and I hope that when 
he sees this measure he will be of 
opinion that they have not been un- 
successful in their attempt. I ought 
to say that, in the Notice that stands on 
the Paper in my name, there is an error 
in the title of this Bill. Instead of ‘“‘A 
Bill for the Reform of the Local Govern- 
ment of Scotland,” it ought to be called 
‘‘A Bill for appointing a Secretary for 
Scotland.”? This Bill appoints a Secre- 
tary for Scotland—not of a Scottish 
Local Board—who is to hold Office 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure, and who 
is to have a permanent Assistant Secre- 
tary. The Secretary for Scotland, if he 
is not a Member of your Lordships’ 
House, must, at all. events, be a person 
eligible for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons; and he will bein this position— 
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that if he be a Member of Parliament, 
on acceptance of the Office he will be re- 
quired to vacate his seat, and seek re- 
election at the hands of his constituents. 
This Bill also transfers to the Secretary 
for Scotland all the powers and duties 
which are vested in the Secretary of 
State in relation to the Universities of 
Scotland ; also, all rights of patronage 
relating to offices and appointments in 
Scotland which are vested in the Se- 
cretary of State; also, all powers and 
duties vested in the Secretary of 
State by certain Amendments specified 
in the Schedule. I will not go through 
the Schedule ; because I think I should 
have an undue advantage over your 
Lordships in doing so, and some diffi- 
culty in making your Lordships under- 
stand my meaning if I attempted it. This 
Bill reserves to the Lord Advocate all 
the rights, powers, and privileges which 
he has hitherto enjoyed. The difference 
between the Bill and the Bill of last year, 
to put it very shortly, is this—that the 
authority to be constituted is that of a 
Secretary, and not that ofa Local Board. 
Provision is made in this Bill, as in the 
Bill of last year, for the appointment of 
an Assistant Secretary— a permanent 
officer—and the powers and duties of 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in relation to the Universi- 
ties were not in the Bill of last year, 
but will, by this Bill, be transferred to 
the Secretary for Scotland. The ad- 
ministration of the Education and En- 
dowments Acts is also transferred from 
the Education Department to the Scot- 
tish Secretary. My Lords, to give you 
a sufficient description of all the altera- 
tions this Bill will make would require 
a great length of time, and could hardly 
be satisfactorily made until the measure 
is in your Lordships’ hands. I will, 
therefore, defer that to a later stage of 
the Bill, and content myself by moving 
that it be now read a first time. 


Bill for appointing a Secretary for 
Scotland— Presented (The Earl of Dat- 
HOUSIE). 


Lorp BALFOUR: I do not desire to 
make any criticism of the measure which 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) has laid on the Table of your 
Lordships’ House, for the simple reason 
that I have not been able from his ex- 
planation to really gauge the — 
of the measure. I will not deny the 
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necessity for the measure, and I am 
very glad indeed that he has intro- 
duced it at a much earlier period of 
the Session than was the case last year, 
and has, therefore, given us time to give 
it a fair and full consideration. I am 
glad to be able to corroborate almost 
entirely what he said in regard to the 
meeting which was held in Scotland, 
and I would add this—I do not think, be- 
tween him and myself—in fact, between 
him and almost anyone who has spoken 
in public on this subject—that there is 
any difference in principle. This mea- 
sure is obviously one the details of which 
require the most careful consideration ; 
and I am quite certain that, if there is 
any point of difference, it will be on 
points of detail, such as, perhaps, can be 
best considered before a Select Commit- 
tee, where arguments can be exchanged, 
and that without making set speeches. 
I therefore would venture to suggest 
that, as we have plenty of time before 
us, some time should be given be- 
fore the second reading is taken; or 
an engagement should be entered into 
by the Government that they will not 
oppose the reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee of your Lordships’ 
House. In saying that I would like to 
add this—that I do not propose this 
course with any intention of delaying or 
obstructing the progress of the measure, 
because I know that there is a strong 
feeling in favour of something of the 
kind in Scotland. But I am sure any- 
one who has held high Office will corro- 
borate me, when I express my opinion 
that, in changing the Department which 
has to conduct Business, and the details 
of Business, it is most necessary to be 
very careful as to the way in which that 
isdone. It would be, in my opinion, a 
great misfortune if there was a separa- 
tion in the management of those affairs 
which are regulated by the same statu- 
tory authority for England and Scotland. 
The noble Earl did not say whether such 
things as the regulation of factories and 
mines was to be transferred to the new 
Office. Now, that was one of the princi- 
pal objections I urged—that those things 
which are regulated by the same statutes 
for England and Scotland should not be 
transferred from the Home Office. I 
shall not, however, attempt to criticize 
the measure further at this stage, but 
shall confine myself to asking the Go- 
vernment whether they can now fix a 
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day for the second reading, or to express 
an opinion as to the proposal I make for 
the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
only wish to assure the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Dalhousie) that I 
am not in the least degree unfriendly to 
the object of this Bill. Ishould be very 
glad to see some such Bill passed, as I 
am convinced it is the wish of the people 
of Scotland; but, on the other hand, I 
concur with my noble Friend who has 
just spoken that the details should be 
carefully scrutinized, in order to avoid 
any inconvenience arising. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY: The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Dal- 
housie) stated that the Bill has come 
with an inexact title ; but he did not say 
what the title was. He says there is to 
be a Secretary for Scotland. I presume 
he means a Secretary of State. As to 
the request of my noble Friend (Lord 
Balfour) that the second reading should 
be deferred for some time, I quite agree 
that that is desirable; but to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government now to say that 
they commit themselves to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee seems to me to be 
a strong demand. I think it would be 
better for us to see what the Billis, and 
then, on the second reading, decide for 
ourselves whether it should go to a 
Select Committee or not. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE: Perhaps 
I might ask whether the new Secretary 
is intended to be a Member of the Privy 
Council, like the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ? 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE: I must 
defer giving an answer to the question 
just asked by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Belmore). I am glad to be 
able to express agreement with the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Galloway), 
that to ask, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee is rather a strong 
request. I thought of putting down 
the second reading of the Bill for the 
20th instant; but I do not know whether 
your Lordships would consider that too 
early a period. As to the question 
whether or not the Secretary for Scotland 
is to be a Secretary of State, I have 
emphatically to say that he will not be 
a Secretary of State, and it is not so 
intended he should be. The Secretary- 
ship for Scotland will be a Secretaryship 
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altogether inferior to that of a Secretary 
of State. 


Bill read 1*; and to be printed. 
79.) 


(No. 


COLONIAL ATTORNIES RELIEF ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Colonial Attornies Re- 
lief Act —Was presented by The Earl of Anzr- 
pEEW; read 1*. (No. 78.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 8th May, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]--Se.ecr Commirres—Education, 
Science, and Art (Administration), Mr. Salt 
disch. ; Lord Algernon Percy added. 

SuppLy—considered in Committee—Navy Estt- 
maTEs— Votes 2 to 5. 

Punic Bitts —Considered as amended—Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order (No. 2)* [170]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (Alton-Barnes, &c.) * [147]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 2) (Bovey-Tracey, &e.)* [148]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 3) (Ashill, &c.)* [149]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 5) 
(Acton, &e.)*.[151] ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 6) (Ashen, 
&e.) * [152]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 7) (Abberley, &c.) * 
[153}; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 8) (Abergwilly, &c.) * 
[154]; Water Provisional Orders * [163). 

Third Reading— Gas Provisional Orders * [162] ; 
Land Drainage Provisional Orders* [137]; 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) [120], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
Amendment [62]. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

0 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) (No. 4) (BEL- 


CHALWELL, &c.) BILL.—[Br1 150.] 
(Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” — 
(Sir Charles Forster.) 
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Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he enter- 
tained strong objections to this Bill on 
the question of principle; but he had 
had no idea that it would be brought on 
for consideration that day. He would, 
therefore, ask the hon. Baronet to con- 
sent to postpone it until that day week. 

Sir CHARLES FORSTER intimated 
that he had no objection to postpone the 
Bill, and he would put it down for con- 
sideration to-morrow. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


oe 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—THE GOLD CURRENCY 
—THE HALF-SOVEREIGN. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD gave 
Notice that to-morrow he would ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
after the passing of the Bill to reduce 
the intrinsic value of the half-sovereign 
by one-tenth, the Bank of England would 
be compelled to receive from bankers 
and others the half-sovereign now in 
circulation, whether heavy or light, in 
exchange for Bank of England notes; 
and, whether the Bank of England 
would be empowered to issue notes at 
the fixed value of the half-sovereign 
token ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Currpers): I will reply 
to the Question now. A part of it I 
answered by anticipation in my Finan- 
cial Statement, and the remainder will 
be dealt with by the Coinage Bill. 





THE MAURITIUS—PUNISHMENT 
OF FLOGGING. 


Mr. HOPWOOD (for Mr. P. A. 
Taytor) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether the 
punishment of flogging for prison offences 
has been introduced into the Mauritius ; 
whether this was done in opposition to 
the feelings of the people expressed in 
Memorials; whether the authorities 
charged with the duty have neglected to 
observe the precautions laid down by the 
Secretary of State; and, whether it is 
now discovered that Indians have died 
from the effects of the flogging with the 
“cat” inflicted by the officials ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The punish- 


ment of flogging for prison offences wag 
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introduced by Ordinancein 1851. Ican 
find no trace of any Memorials or other 
representations against it. The Secre- 
tary of State is not prepared to say that 
there has been neglect of the precautions 
directed to be observed; but he has 
under consideration proposals for secur- 
ing greater caution. It has certainly 
not been discovered that Indians have 
died from the effects of flogging: In a 
recent case, which has been very care- 
fully considered, the conclusion arrived 
at by the Secretary of State is, that the 
medical evidence does not point to the 
conclusion that death was attributable to 
the corporal punishment inflicted. I 
may add, that if only a new prison is 
constructed, which has been frequently 
pressed on the authorities in Mauritius, 
the necessity for any frequent use of the 
lash will, I hope, be greatly obviated. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. T, 
DOWLING, J.P.—HEAD CONSTABLE 
ROSS PARKES. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Mayne) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the con- 
stables who brought the charge against 
Mr. Thomas Dowling, J.P., on which he 
was convicted of drunkenness and fined, 
are being removed from the district; 
whether their removal is in pursuance of 
a threat made by Head Constable Ross 
Parkes that ‘‘he would scatter them 
like sheep through the country” as a 
punishment for their having brought 
and sustained said charge; whether, 
having regard to the relation of Head 
Constable Ross Parkes with Mr. Dowling 
and his treatment of these constables, 
the Government will consider the pro- 
priety of removing him from the locality ; 
and, whether the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland has decided to retain Mr. Thomas 
Dowling amongst the magistracy of Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The police on 
duty at the station referred to are, gene- 
rally speaking, relieved about once a 
month. Such removal is by no means 
regarded as a punishment. No men 
were removed on any such grounds as 
are stated in the Question, and Head 
Constable Parkes denies having used 
such words as are imputed tohim. He 
is a man of whom his superior officers 
speak in the highest terms, and they 
protest strongly against the unfounded 
accusation made against him. Mr. Dow- 
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ling’s case is still under the consideration 
of the Lord Chancellor. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—MIS. 
CONDUCT OF “EMERGENCY MEN.” 
Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Mayne) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to a report in the The 
Clonmel Chronicle of April 5th, of a 
charge preferred against a man named 
Devine, an Emergency man in charge of 
an evicted farm, of presenting a revolver 
at a man named Maher; whether it ap- 
peared in evidence that Devine pulled 
out a revolver— 

“Covered Maher with it, measured him, 
stepped back three paces, and said, ‘I will shoot 
you quick ;’” 
and, when arrested, was found in pos- 
session of a loaded revolver; whether 
Colonel Carew, R.M., although this evi- 
dence was unrebutted, discharged Devine, 
and ordered the revolver to be re- 
turned to him, observing to himn— 

“You have already admitted that you pre- 
sented the revolver, and, undoubtedly, if you 
shot anyone in that place you would be on your 
trial for murder. . I will look upon this 
as a public-house brawl, and, you may go away ; 
you have got a very good character, and some- 
thing may have been said that provoked you;”’ 
and, whether he has observed ‘that, at 
the Cashel Petty Sessions Colonel Carew, 
R.M., only fined fifteen shillings an 
Emergency man named Noble, who ad- 
mitted that he was drunk and dis- 
charging firearms on the public road ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The view of 
Devine’s case taken by the magistrate 
appears to have been thet he was re- 
cognized as an Emergency man, and had 
received some provocation, and eventu- 
ally drew the revolver as a deterrent, but 
not with an intention of discharging it. 
In the case of Noble, a full Bench of 
Magistrates considered the penalties im- 
posed sufficient. Since his conviction 
the Emergency Committee have ceased 
to employ him. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
PROCURATORS FISCAL. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the complaint by 
the Highland Commission of procurators 
fiscal holding other situations, he will 
be prepared to order that in future no 





procurator fiscal will accept the office of 
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bank agent, or factor, or land agent for 
any landed proprietor ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The views expressed by the 
Orofters Commission on this subject were 
before the Government when the dis- 
cussion raised by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) on the 21st of 
April took place ; and I have nothing to 
add to what I then stated in regard to 
the principles and considerations with 
reference to which, in the judgment of 
the Government, such appointments 
ought to be made. Along with the 
Report of the Crofters Commission there 
ought to be kept in view the very 
weighty and well-considered Report of 
the Law Commission, presented to Par- 
liament in 1871. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSLONERS— 
THE EXAMINERS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, How many of the Civil 
Service Examiners in each of the follow- 
ing departments are selected from Ire- 
land and the professional staff of Irish 
schools or colleges, viz. English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Scripture, Greek 
and Latin Languages, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Hindus- 
tani, Sanskrit, Mathematics, Chemistry 
and Experimental Physics, Botany and 
Zoology, Moral Science, Law and Con- 
stitutional History, and Bookkeeping ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Civil Service 
Commissioners inform me that they 
select as Examiners the best men they 
can secure, irrespective of their places 
of birth or education. A list of the 
gentlemen so employed will be found at 
pages 12 and 13 of the last Report of 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that only three 
or four out of 50 or 60 Examiners were 
Irishmen. These Examiners were Pro- 
fessors of English Colleges, and pre- 
pared students in the subjects in which 
they afterwards examined them, thereby 
handicapping Irish students, who got 
no such assistance, unfairly, especially 
in Political Economy and Jurisprudence, 
in which no special course was laid down. 


INDIA (NATIVE STATES)—THE 
HYDERABAD DEBT. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are in possession 
of any reliable information as to the 
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alleged debt of the Hyderabad State ; 
whether any inquiry has been or will 
be made as to its amount; whether a 
Report from Major General Glasfurd, 
Settlement Commissioner, addressed to 
the Revenue Secretary of the Hyderabad 
State on February 4th, 1884, and com- 
municated to the Government of India, 
relating to rack-renting of the ryots and 
to cruelty and extortion practised in the 
collection of revenue by the native 
officials has been received at the India 
Office ; and, if so, whether it will be laid 
upon the Table of the House; whether 
any action has been taken, either by the 
Government of India or by the Native 
Government, in consequence of this 
Report; whether the Talukdars of 
Dharasio and Bidur, whose cruelty and 
negligence were the subject of that 
Report, have been in any way punished; 
and, whether the superior officials, the 
Sudder Talukdars, through whose laxity 
of supervision this misconduct took place, 
have been in any way punished ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: No official state- 
ment respecting the debt of the Hyder- 
abad State has yet been received, though 
an inquiry is now in progress. I may 
say, however, that Mr. Cordery, our 
Resident at Hyderabad, who is at 
present in England, informs me that the 
debt is stated by Salar Jung to be about 
150 Hali Sicca rupees, in addition to the 
railway debt—about 100 lakhs being 
due to Government officials. No Report 
from Major General Glasfurd had been 
received on the 9th of April, the day 
Mr. Cordery left Hyderabad. 

Mr. GORST inquired whether the 
hon. Gentleman would ask the Govern- 
ment of India whether any Report had 
been communicated to them ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would give 
him any indication of such a Report 
having been made at all, he would com- 
municate with the Government of India 
upon the subject. 

Mr. GORST said, he should be happy 
to give the hon. Gentleman private in- 
formation as to the existence of a Report 
which was communicated to the Viceroy 
of India. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—AS- 
SAULTS IN A POLICE CELL. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
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to the evidence given at Ballinasloe 
Petty Sessions on April 26th, from 
which it appeared that a young man 
named Goode, arrested on a charge of 
assault which was afterwards dismissed, 
was locked up from a quarter to twelve 
o’clock at night until seven o’clock in the 
morning in a police cell with a man 
named M‘Donagh, who was in a state 
of furious drunkenness, and who made 
a series of savage attacks on Goode 
during the night, biting the index finger 
of his right hand through and almost 
severing the joint; whether it appeared 
that the orderly visited the cell three 
times during the night, and saw the 
men in conflict, but declined to separate 
them, notwithstanding Goode’s shrieks 
for assistance ; whether, notwithstanding 
the direction of Mr. Fowler, J.P., that 
M‘Donagh should be prosecuted for the 
assault, he was allowed to leave Ballin- 
asloe without being made amenable; if 
80, by whose default; and, whether an 
inquiry will be directed into the conduct 
of the police in the transaction ? 

Mr. ''REVELYAN : The facts appear 
to be that two prisoners named Goode 
and M‘Donagh, who were being detained 
in a strong room of the barrack, quar- 
relled, and assaulted each other during 
the night. The injuries inflicted were 
not all on one side; but, on the con- 
trary, Goode appears to have been the 
aggressor. The orderly heard quar- 
relling, and went to the strong room 
three times during the night, but saw 
nothing of a sufficiently serious character 
to induce him to remove one of the men. 
It is not thecase that Mr. Fowler, J.P., 
directed that M‘Donagh should be prose- 
cuted for assaulting Goode; but he did 
direct that Goode should be prosecuted. 
A cross case was subsequently brought 
against M‘Donagh by Goode, and both 
were convicted and fined. At the hear- 
ing of these cases there was a conflict of 
evidence between the barrack orderly 
and Goode, as to the latter having called 
for assistance; and, under the circum- 
stances, a charge of neglect of duty has 
been preferred against the orderly. 
This charge is still pending. 


Jamaica—Enoumbered 


POST OFFICE—WEIGHTS AND SCALES. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will investigate 
the statement made by Mr. H. A. Bunt- 
ing, of Didsbury, Manchester, and re- 
ported in Zhe Postal Teleyraphic and Tele- 
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phonic Gazette of May 2nd, to the effect 
that, on presenting at thirty-three post 
offices in the neighbourhood a test parcel 
certified under one pound in weight, 
three branch offices, ten town receiving 
offices, and two country sub-offices de- 
manded payment of sixpence instead of 
the legal charge of threepence, owing 
to their scales being inaccurate, and 
wrongly representing the parcel as over 
one pound in weight; whether weights 
and scales used for postal purposes are 
exempt from the supervision of the or- 
dinary inspectors of weights and mea- 
sures; whether, if they are inaccurate, 
any person can be held responsible cri- 
minally or civilly; and, whether there 
is any system of inspection of such 
weights and scales, or any guarantee to 
the public of their accuracy ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It has been the 
practice to carefully test the weights and 
scales used in post offices before they 
have been issued by the Department, 
and periodically to examine them. Be- 
fore the letter to which the hon. Member 
refers appeared, I considered the ques- 
tion of whether it might not be expedient 
to take some further steps to secure the 
accuracy of the weights and scales. I 
have been in communication with the 
Board of Trade on the subject, with the 
object of allowing the inspection of the 
weights and scales by the regular local 
Inspectors. If any person is overcharged 
through a letter or parcel being in- 
accurately weighed, the amount would, 
of course, be returned to him by the 
Post Office. 

Mr. GRAY: Will the arrangement 
apply to the whole Kingdom ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Oh, yes; certainly. 


SALE OF POISONS BILL. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, When 
the Government intend to introduce, into 
the other House, their promised Bill on 
Patent Medicines ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, he 
understood the Sale of Poisons Bill, 
which would deal also with the sale of 
medicines, would be ready in a few days, 
and would be immediately introduced. 


JAMAICA — ENCUMBERED ESTATES 
COURT—CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
—THE FRANCHISE. 
Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
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nies, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has come to any decision with re- 
spect to the abolition of the Encumbered 
Estates Court in Jamaica, as recom- 
mended by the Royal Commissioners ? 
The hon. and learned Member further 
asked, what was to be the new franchise 
in Jamaica, and how many electors 
would be created ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Royal 
Commissioners have replied to the letter 
(presented to Parliament) of the En- 
eumbered Estates Commissioners, and 
that reply will be transmitted to the 
Encumbered Estates Commission for 
their further observations. Besides, the 
Government, before coming to any deci- 
sion, will have to consult the West India 
Governments. As to my hon. and learned 
Friend’s further Question, the new fran- 
chise will be either occupation of house 
rated to poor rates, with payment of not 
less than £1 annually for rates and taxes, 
or ownership of property in respect of 
which not less than 30s. is paid annually 
for rates and taxes. It is estimated 
that about 15,000 will be the number of 
electors. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
Sm JOSEPH BAILEY asked the 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Whether, having in view the efficient 

manner in which the local authorities 

have performed their duties under the 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and 

especially to the fact that the authorities 

of the county of Hereford have been 
specially eulogized in a recent Privy 

Council Circular, it is the intention of 

the Government in any way to curtail 

the powers of the said local authorities ? 

Mr. DODSON: I am sensible of the 
efficient manner in which many local 
authorities, that of Herefordshire among 
the number, have exercised the powers 
referred to in the Circular, and other 
powers intrusted to them. I am gene- 
rally desirous of leaving the administra- 
tion of these matters, as far as possible, 
in the hands of local authorities. The 

Privy Council, however, are bound to 

intervene from time to time to prevent 

conflict between the regulations of local 
authorities, and to meet emergencies or 
changes of circumstances. I cannot, 
therefore, give such an undertaking as 
an answer to the Question would im- 


ply. 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS—SIT- 
TINGS OF THE SUB-COMMISSIONERS 
ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


Str HERVEY BRUCE asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
the holding of a Court by the Sub-Com- 
missioners in Ireland on Good Friday, 
which is a Bank Holiday, was legal; 
and, if legal, whether he could in future 
prevent the holding of a Court, which is 
contrary to usage, on a day on which 
the majority of the places of Public 
Worship in the United Kingdom are 
open for Divine Service ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Sir, there 
is nothing illegal in the Court of Sub- 
Commissioners sitting on Good Friday. 
It is for the Land Commission to regu- 
late the days of sittings. On the par- 
ticular occasion to which, I presume, the 
hon. Member refers, the Sub-Commission 
sat at the special request of the principal 
professional men, and for their conve- 
nience. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
COUNTY INSPECTOR FRENCH. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether County Inspector James Ellis 
French, Director of the Detective Depart- 
ment of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
has been dismissed from that force ; if 
so, if he would state on what grounds 
and on what terms ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. French, 
having been examined by a Medical 
Board, and certified to be both mentally 
and physically incapacitated for further 
service in the Constabulary, has, with 
the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant, 
been struck off the strength of the 
force. All other questions relating to 
the case remain open for further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: What time did Mr. 
French cease to hold his position as 
Detective Director ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not know 
the exact date. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I am obliged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
made personal inquiries in reference to 
the charges notoriously made against 
this man; and whether or not he satis- 
fied ‘himself as to the truth of these 
charges; and, if so, why he left to a 
private individual the substantiation of 
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these charges, knowing that it must be 
difficult to prove them? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber asked me a Question. I donot know 
the exact date that Mr. French was re- 
lieved from his duty. Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to put any Questions to me I 
will answer them. The Government have 
acted with their eyes open in this matter. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman surely can answer whether he 
himself instituted personal inquiries into 
the notorious charges against this man ; 
and, if so, what was the result of his 
inquiry ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will, perhaps, give Notice of his 
Question. It is not my duty specially to 
institute inquiries. I have a general 
knowledge of the subject quite sufficient 
for me to know that from the moment 
there was any suspicion of Mr. French’s 
conduct the Government at once made 
inquiries into the matter. 

Rr. O'BRIEN : I wish to know, thén, 
whether it was upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s directions French brought the 
action against me? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Certainly not; 
that is not the case. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I beg to give Notice 
that on Monday I shall ask the Chief 
Secretary on what date James Ellis 
French was first removed from the posi- 
tion of Detective Director of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ; whether any official 
inquiry was made with respect to the 
charges against him before public re- 
ference was made to them; if so, why 
that inquiry was not followed up; and, 
whether there is any intention to bestow 
& pension upon him ? 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SENTENCES OF FLOGGING 
FOR BEGGING. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the case of George Wells, sentenced as 
an incorrigible rogue and vagabond under 
5 Geo. 4, c. 83, in respect of convic- 
tions for begging, by Mr. William Hard- 
man, the Chairman of the Surrey Ses- 
sions, on the 10th of April last, to twelve 
months’ imprisonment and “ twelve 
strokes of the cat-o’-nine-tails ;” whether 
the same George Wells was in June 1881 
sentenced by the same chairman for a 
similar offence to twelve months’ im- 
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prisonment with ‘twelve strokes of the 
birch rod;” whether the same’ George 
Wells, in October, 1882, was sentenced 
by the same chairman for a similar 
offence to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
with “twenty-five strokes of the birch 
rod;”” whether the punishment of 
whipping under the above Act had been 
long laid aside, until revived at the 
Surrey Sessions; and, whether he will 
support a Bill to repeal, or will, by ex- 
pressing disapproval, repress this punish- 
ment now three times inflicted upon the 
same individual ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCUURT: I have 
made inquiries into this case, and the 
man appears ‘to have been a bad cha- 
racter. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man wishes to have my opinion, I will 
say that I do not consider flogging an 
appropriate punishment for offences of 
this character. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—DENIS DEASY, A 
CONVICT. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Denis Deasy, at present undergoing 
penal servitude in Chatham Prison, is in 
a condition of health so dangerous to his 
life as to warrant his discharge from 
prison? I would specially request the 
attention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to a letter from the Governor 
of the gaol to the unfortunate man’s 
sister on the Ist of May, in which he 
says— 

“T regret to have to inform you that his 
present condition is calculated to cause the 
greatest anxiety ;”’ 
and again— 

‘¢ Your brother is rather worse, and is not ex- 
pected te live more than a few days.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
I regret to state that the condition of 
this prisoner is a very critical and 
dangerous one, and I should be very 
happy to consider the question of his 
being removed to the care of his friends. 
But since the Question was asked me 
some time ago I gave injunctions that I 
should be informed when he was fit for 
removal, and the information I received 
was that he was incapabie of being 
removed. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE MOUKA- 
BALAH. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, with reference to the Memoran- 
dum on the Finances of t, con- 
tained in ‘‘ Egypt,” No. 17, Whether 
the £150,000 per annum assigned by the 
Law of Liquidation to the cultivators 
and landholders who had paid the 
Moukabalah, and which Lord Dufferin’s 
Report showed to have been wholly 
unpaid up to that time, has been paid 
up, or whether it is now several years in 
arrear, though the European creditors, 
under the same Law, have been punctu- 
ally paid ; and, whether the recognition 
in the official Memorandum of a debt of 
£3,950,000 balance of the Indemnity 
awards is an admission of liability to 
pay the whole if the money can be 
raised ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
A full Memorandum, showing the pro- 
gress made towards refunding the sum 
paid for Moukabalah, will be found in 
“Egypt,” No. 13 of last year, page 35. 
The statement of the amount of the 
awards in the Memorandum cannot affect 
in any way the question of liability 
referred to. 


EGYPT (ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS). 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


‘Affairs, Whether he proposes to lay 


upon the Table further Papers regard- 
ing the administration of Egypt proper ; 
the working of the autonomous institu- 
tions devised during Lord Dufferin’s 
mission; the reforms of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd; and his alleged high-handed 
promulgations of laws and orders in 
spite of both the Legislative Assembly 
and the Prime Minister; whether he 
will, in the meantime, say who is now 
responsible for the internal administra- 
tion of the country; and, whether Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd acts in real effective sub- 
ordination either to Nubar Pasha or to 
Mr. Egerton, or whether he has any 
independent mission from the Khedive 
or from Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Any despatches which may be received 
relating to the administration of Egypt, 
the working of the autonomous institu- 
tions and the reforms of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, will be laid on the Table in due 
course. The Egyptian Government are 
responsible for the internal administra- 
tion of the country. Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
is Under Secretary for the Interior, and 
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is, therefore, subordinate to the Minister 
of the Interior and the head of the 
Egyptian Government. He has no inde- 
pendent mission from the Khedive or 
from Her Majesty’s Government. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
ZEBEHR PASHA. 


GeneraL FEILDEN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether General Gordon, when he 
accepted his present mission and stipu- 
lated that ‘‘ Zebehr should be carefully 
watched,” gave his reasons for this 
request; whether General Gordon re- 
quired that, if he went to Suakin, as at 
first intended, Zebehr should be sent to 
Cyprus; and, whether the Government 
ordered or directed General Gordon to 
go to Cairo instead of Suakin; and, if 
so, how such desire was communicated 
to him ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
General Gordon’s reasons for desirin 
that Zebehr Pasha should be watche 
are given at page 2 of ‘ Egypt,” No. 18, 
in his own language. General Gordon, 
before arriving in Egypt, suggested that 
Zebehr Pasha should be sent to Cyprus; 
but he did not make it a condition of 
acceptance. It was at Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s request, as stated in ‘‘ Egypt,” 
No. 2, page 4, that General Gordon 
went to Cairo instead of Suakin. He 
was not expressly ordered or directed to 
go; but he received a telegram on his 
arrival at Port Said informing him of 
the request, and expressing the hope 
that he would agree. 


BRAZIL--CLAIMS OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the British claims against Brazil, as 
adjusted by Mr. Clare Ford, are yet 
approaching settlement; or if some 
further delay is being interposed by the 
Brazilian Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
These claims are still under considera- 
tion. Mr. Corbett, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter at Rio, is about to visit England, and 
the matter will be further discussed with 
a view to its settlement. Her Majesty’s 
Government are not aware that any delay 
has been interposed by the Brazilian 
Government. 
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LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
—— SULLIVAN, A PRISONER IN CORK 
PRISON. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that a prisoner named 
Sullivan, who is alleged to have been 
stabbed and beaten by the police, was 
committed by Mr. Mitchell, R.M., on 
remand, to the Cork Male Prison, and 
was subsequently transferred from the 
prison to the Cork Workhouse Hospital 
for treatment; whether a prisoner named 
Leahy was also recently transferred from 
the same prison to the workhouse hospi- 
tal ; whether the Government will recoup 
the ratepayers of the Cork Union for the 
support and maintenance of such pri- 
soners; whether the gaol authorities 
cease to have control over prisoners so 
transferred; and, why they are not 
treated in the gaol hospital ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not aware 
who made the allegation to which the 
hon. Member refers, that Sullivan was 
stabbed and beaten by the police; but I 
am informed that the statement is the 
opposite of the fact. The police were 
attacked and assaulted by Sullivan, who 
was remanded in custody, and while 
trying to escape from arrest fell down 
and hurt himself on board a ship. On 
account of this circumstance, the Resi- 
dent Magistrate admitted him to bail 
pending his trial. The Governor of the 
prison states that it is not the case that 
either Sullivan, or any prisoner named 
Leahy, was transferred to the Union 
hospital from the prison, and that all 
prisoners, when ill, are treated in the 
prison hospital. Iam advised that there 
is no ground upon which the Govern- 
ment could be called upon to recoup to 
the ratepayers any portion of the cost of 
maintenance incurred in the case of 
Sullivan. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
HIGH SHERIFF OF DROGHEDA. 


Cotonet KING-HARMAN asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
the Act 3 and 4 Wiil/. IV. c. 68, which 
enacts, in the 13th section, that no 
sheriff or sub-sheriff in Ireland shall be 
capable of holding a licence to sell beer, 
cider, or spirits by retail, to be drunk 
on the premises, is the Act under which 
all publicans’ licences are granted in 
Treland at the present date ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SEXTON asked, whether there 
was a case in which the Act was put in 
force ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): Sir, the 3 
& 4 Will. IV., c. 68, is an integral 
part of the present Licensing Code, and 
may, I think, rightly be described as 
the principal Act for the purpose men- 
tioned in the Question. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN : Well, as 
every subject of the Queen is now sup- 
posed to know the law, will the High 
Sheriff of Drogheda be prosecuted for 
holding a public-house ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I fully ex- 
plained the circumstances under which 
His Excellency selected Mr. Mangan as 
High Sheriff; and it is obvious that, 
under those circumstances, no blame 
could attach to Mr. Mangan for a want 
of acquaintance with the law, which was 
shared by the Irish Government. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask if the 
Irish Government will point out to 
Alderman Mangan the course which he 
should take ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN was understood to 
say that the Irish Government could not 
undertake to do so. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—SHILLELAGH UNION. . 
Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, If it is true that the conduct of 

Mr. James Hopkins, the returning 

officer at an election of Poor Law Guar- 

dians for the Shillelagh Union in 18838, 

was censured by the Local Government 

Board, and the election declared void, 

on the ground that he illegally refused 

to receive the nomination paper of a 

National candidate; whether, at the 

late election of a Guardian for Ballin- 

glen Electoral Division, he allowed a 

greater number of votes to Earl Fitz- 

william than he was entitled to, and 
thus returned Mr. James, the Conserva- 
tive candidate ; whether the election has, 
consequently, been declared void by the 
Local Government Board, and a new 
election ordered; whether the election 
for the Tinahely Electoral Division, 
when Mr. Haydon, the National candi- 
date, was defeated by allowing a greater 
number of votes for Earl Fitzwilliam 
than lawful, has also been declared void, 
and a new election ordered; whether, 
as President of the Local Government 
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Board, he will take steps to have the 
National candidates declared duly elected ; 
and, whether he will adopt some way of 
having elections of Poor Law Guardians 
in the county Wicklow impartially car- 
ried out ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: On the 18th of 
June last I fully explained to the hon. 
Member the result of the sworn inquiry 
held with regard to the disputed election 
of last year—namely, that the election 
was declared void; but that the Return- 
ing Officer was absolved from any 
graver charge than want of care. It is 
the case that at the Ballinglen and 
Tinahely elections this year the Re- 
turning Officer allowed to Earl Fitz- 
william a greater number of votes than 
he was legally entitled to, and that the 
result of the elections was affected 
thereby. The Local Government Board 
have, therefore, declared these elections 
void, and new elections will be ordered ; 
but they have no power to comply with 
the suggestion that the defeated candi- 
dates should be declared duly elected. 
In these cases the Returning Officer 
acted under a misapprehension as to 
the law on a somewhat complicated 
and difficult point; but there is no 
reason to believe that he did wrong in- 
tentionally, and the Local Government 
Board do not think the circumstance 
shows any sufficient cause for placing 
the election in other hands. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—RATHDRUM UNION. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, If his attention has been drawn to 

the censure which, in 1882, was passed 
on Mr. Bernard Manning, who had pre- 
sided as returning officer at the election 
of Poor Law Guardians in Rathdrum 

Union, by the Local Government Board, 

in the following terms :— 


‘*You will see from the enclosed letter that 
the Board have arrived at the conclusion that 
Mr. Crofton (the Conservative candidate) did 
not obtain a majority of valid votes, and was 
not duly elected, and that an order fora new 
election will be issued; in making this commu- 
nication to you, the Board cannot avoid ex- 
pressing their regret that, after having acted 
for so many years as returning officer, you 
should have exhibited such ignorance of the 
Law governing the election of Poor Law guar- 
dians, and the Board trust that what has oc- 
curred will cause you to discharge your duties 
as returning officer more correctly, and with 
greater efficiency, in future ;’’ 


{May 8, 1884} 
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whether at the recent election Mr. 
Manning failed to perform his duties 
correctly by omitting to issue voting 
papers to two, if not more, National 
voters in the Kileoole electoral division ; 
whether in the Altidore electoral division 
he received a number of votes on the 
Conservative side, the signatures or 
initialing of which did not correspond 
with the rate book, and decided that the 
objections raised on the part of the Na- 
tional candidates were valueless; whe- 
ther such ruling is correct; and, whe- 
ther, in future, some competent and im- 
partial person will be appointed to pre- 
side at elections of Poor Law Guardians 
in the county of Wicklow ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: More than a 
year ago I fully explained to the hon. 
Member the views of the Local Govern- 
ment Board with regard to the election 
of 1882, to which the first three para- 
graphs of his Question refers; and last 
week I stated that the Returning Officer 
admitted that by an oversight—which, 
however, had no effect on the result of 
the election—he had omitted to issue 
voting papers to two voters in the Kil- 
coole electoral division. The Local Go- 
vernment Board now inform me that in 
the Altidore electoral division objections 
have been lodged on behalf of the de- 
feated candidate to some votes recorded 
for his opponent, and that they are in- 
vestigating the complaint; but are not 
yet in a position to arrive at a decision 
about it. At present the Board do not 
see sufficient cause to supersede the Re- 
turning Officer in the discharge of his 
duties. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT— 
WORKING MEN’S INSTITUTE, BELFAST 
—MR. ROBERT BARKLIE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
description of the conduct of Mr. Barklie, 
in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Science and Art Department, 

“‘ Not only have the candidates copied from, 
and been assisted by, one and another, but in 
many cases they seem to have been aided and 
abetted by the teachers, who have systematically 
sent into the examination room answers to the 
questions, to be copied by the pupils, and passed 
from one to the other,” 
and the comment of the Inspector, 


‘The foregoing, however, may be considered 
but trifling irregularities, when compared with 
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the extensive and organised system of fraud 
which afterwards came to light in connection 
with some of the Belfast examinations ;.”’ 

and, if so, is he prepared to allow Mr. 
Barklie to have his present amount of 
influence over the distribution of public 
money granted for the School of Science 
and Art in Belfast ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I answered a 
Question of the hon. Member’s substan- 
tially the same as the one now asked on 
the 8rd of April. The first quotation to 
which the hon. Gentleman now refers is 
from a Minute of the Oommittee of 
Council on Education, dated October, 
1867, and related to what had taken 
place in two schools in Belfast—one in 
Oarrickfergus, and one at Clifden, in 
County Galway. The second quotation 
is from a Report, dated July, 1868, and 
the word ‘‘foregoing”’ in it did not 
refer to any of these schools, or to what 
had occurred in them. Mr. Barklie was, 
no doubt, one of several teachers incul- 
pated by the Report of 1867, and he 
suffered severely for his fault. As I ex- 
plained on a former occasion, he is an 
excellent teacher, and has done good 
service since; and I cannot understand 
with what object his early fault is thus 

ersistently raked up against him. So 
ong, however, as the Committee of the 
Science and Art School of Belfast, to 
whom all payments are made by the 
Department, choose to employ Mr. 
a we have no power to inter- 
ere. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—BOARD 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Str MASSEY LOPES asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether a Board School district, which 
has already provided both sufficient and 
efficient school accommodation for the 
whole of its population, can be compelled 
to provide additional school buildings 
within one and a-half miles of the ex- 
isting schools, in order to supplement 
the defective educational provisions of 
other adjoining parishes ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Education 
Department may require additional pub- 
lic school accommodation to be provided 
in one school district for the use of chil- 
dren living in neighbouring school dis- 
tricts when such accommodation cannot 
be otherwise conveniently provided. The 
Department have power to make the 


Hr. Biggar 
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requirement, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of schools within one and a-half 
miles of the place named for satisfying 
the requirement. But, at the same time, 
they would propose a proper contribu- 
tion from the adjoining district or dis- 
tricts. ; 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ADVANCE— 
SARAKHS. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation with respect to Sarakhs ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE : 
I presume that this Question is prompted 
by a report, in The Times of the 6th in- 
stant, that Sarakhs has been acquired 
by Russia. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no information in confirmation of 
this report. Sarakhs is a Persian for- 
tress, garrisoned by Persian soldiers; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman will 
refer to the Blue Book ‘‘ Asia,’”’ No. 1 
of this year, page 92, he will see that 
as late as September last Her Majesty’s 
Chargé @’ Affaires at St. Petersburg was 
informed at the Russian Foreign Office 
that it would always be outside of any 
Russian line of frontier. I may remind 
the right hon. Gentleman, without, I 
hope, entering into matter of debate, 
that there are two places of the name of 
Sarakhs, Old and New Sarakhs, and 
that in the telegram referred to there 
may be some confusion between them. 

Mr. BOURKE: Are they not both 
on Persian territory ? “fine 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
One is on one bank of the river; the 
other is not on the same, but on the 
opposite bank. 

Mr. BOURKE: But they are both 
Persian. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The one to which I have referred is un- 
doubtedly Persian. Its position is quite 
clear ; but the position of the other is 
not quite so clear. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Will in- 
quiry be made at Teheran ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes ; inquiry will be made. 


JAMAICA—CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
—THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Carrarn PRICE asked the Under 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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Whether it is to be understood that the 
full number of members on the Govern- 
ment side of the Council of Jamaica 
would be nine, of which some would be 
ex officio and others nominated ; but that 
the Government undertake not to appoint 
more than six of such members at pre- 
sent, nor to complete the number except 
when the Governor should declare the 
matter under discussion to be one of 
paramount Imperial importance ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The an- 
swer to the first two portions of the 
Question is, Yes. The hon. and gallant 
Member, however, misunderstood what 
I said the other night, if he gathered 
that the Governor will not be empowered 
to nominate the full number of Mem- 
bers on the Government side unless he 
declared that there is at stake some 
matter of paramount public or Imperial 
importance. This provision applies only 
to the use of the official majority exist- 
ing at the time in certain cases of oppo- 
sition by elective Members. The Go- 
vernor can at any time proceed to act 
under the powers given him by the 
Order in Council by nominating the full 
tale of Councillors; but it is hoped that 
forbearance and friendly co-operation on 
both sides may indefinitely postpone the 
completion of the full number of nomi- 
nated Members. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have cognizance of any telegrams 
or messages from General Gordon to Sir 
Evelyn Baring, or to any other Govern- 
ment official, bearing upon his ability 
to defend Khartoum from.attack or to 
escape therefrom, besides those con- 
tained in the Papers already furnished 
to Parliament; and, if so, whether they 
can communicate them to the House 
before next Monday ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have already stated in the House that 
Her Majesty’s Government do not pro- 
pose to produce Papers containing con- 
fidential information, which, if pub- 
lished, would be a source of military 
danger to General Gordon ; but the fur- 
ther Papers, which will be very shortly 
in the hands of Members, will contain 
information of the character described 
by my rigut hon. Friend. 


{May 8, 
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Ms. W. E. FORSTER: I will give 
the reason why I ask this Question. 
[“*Order!”] On April 3 the Khartoum 
correspondent of Zhe Times—{ ‘‘Order!”’ | 
—I am only giving the necessary expla- 
nation, and I am not going into any 
argument. The correspondent of The 
Times telegraphed, on April 3, that it 
was reported that the Mahdi was send- 
ing artillery to Khartoum to render 
powerless General Gordon’s steamers. I 
wish to know whether the Government 
had any information on the subject ; and 
whether they had heard that one of 
General Gordon’s Krupp guns had been 
taken ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not think that the very detailed 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman 
can be said to arise exactly ont of the 
Question upon the Paper, and I think 
he will not complain if I ask him to put 
his Question down on the Paper for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CHAPLIN had given Notice to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
reference to his statement on 24th April, 
that the Government recognize an obli- 
gation in regard to the safety of General 
Gordon, Whether he is aware that he is 
made to say, in some of the reports of 
that answer, that ‘“‘ the Government will 
be careful to put themselves in a posi- 
tion to fulfil those obligations,” and, in 
others, that ‘‘the Government have been 
careful to put themselves in a position,” 
&e. ; and, which of these reports correctly 
represented the statement which he made 
on that occasion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Although the 
hon. Member is not in his place, I might 
as well give an answer. His Question is 
as to which of two reports is correct. To 
the best of my belief neither of these re- 
ports is inaccurate. The true report is 
to be found by combining them. I be- 
lieve my words were that ‘“‘ we had been 
and should be careful to put ourselves 
in a position,” aud so on. 

Sm HENRY TYLER gave Notice 
that on Monday next he should ask the 
Prime Minister, with reference to his 
answer to the effect that the Govern- 
ment have been and will be careful for 
the safety of General Gordon, whether 
they had taken any steps with regard to 
the safety of General Gordon ; and, if so, 
what steps ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We shall have 








an excellent opportunity of discussing 
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that matter on Monday, without the 
hon. Member putting his Question. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: Is there 
any truth in the report that the King of 
the Belgians proposes to send an expe- 
dition to Khartoum so as to withdraw 
General Gordon from the isolated posi- 
tion in which he is placed ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
IT have not heard of any such intention. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS— 
POLLING DISTRICTS. 

Mk. F. J. FOLJAMBEasked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether orders of Quarter 
Sessions, which have been made affect- 
ing alterations in polling districts, apply 
to the registers in force for the present 
year, or will come into operation after 
the termination of 1884? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that all such 
orders made in the present year would 
have no effect until the new registers 
should come into operation, and, there- 
fore, would not apply to any elections 
during the current year. 


POST OFFICE—THE IRISH MAIL 
SERVICE. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he can yet state what 
arrangements have been made for the 
acceleration of the Irish Mail Service, 
and when such accelerated service is to 
begin ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The new time table 
for the accelerated service between Lon- 
don and Holyhead is so nearly arranged 
that, without giving a positive pledge, 
I quite hope that the accelerated service 
will commence on the Ist of July. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is within his knowledge that 
the Mahdi is aware of the readiness of 
the Egyptian Government to evacuate 
the Soudan, and of the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government to recognize the 
independence of that country; and, if 
not, whether it is intended to take any 
steps to ensure his being put in pos- 
session of this information, and to enter 
into friendly relations with him ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Mahdi is probably aware of this 


Hr. Gladstone 
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intention, at least as far as Kordofan is 
concerned, since General Gordon offered 
him the title of Sultan of that Province ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government have not 
entered into relations with him. 


ARMY—THE QUEEN’S REGULATIONS— 
POLITICAL MEETINGS. 

Mr. NOEL asked the Secretary of 
State for War, On what principle Offi- 
cers of Her Majesty’s Household Troops 
are apparently exempted from that 
Clause of Her Majesty’s Regulations 
for the Army (Section vi., Clause 9) 
which strictly prohibits Officers on full 
pay from taking any part whatever in 
political meetings or demonstrations ; 
and, whether it is the case that an Officer 
commanding a Regiment of Household 
Cavalry, on full pay, and lately returned 
from Abroad, has been recently engaged 
in political demonstrations ; if so, whe- 
ther such action is in contravention of 
the Regulations above quoted, or isa 
privileged exemption therefrom; and, 
if the latter, on what grounds ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In reply to this Question, I must refer 
the hon. Member to an answer which I 
gave in this House onthe 21stof February 
last to the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). I said— 

“The meaning of this Order seems to me to 

be that officers or soldiers on duty should not 
attend political meetings in which they have no 
local interest beyond being quartered in the 
vicinity. It could never have been intended 
that an officer or soldier should be altogether 
deprived of his civil rights, which weald be the 
case if the word ‘elsewhere’ was interpreted 
literally.”’—(3 Hansard, [284] 1595-6.) 
As I adhere to that interpretation of the 
Regulation, I am not aware of any case 
of recent occurrence in which an officer 
of the Household Cavalry has infringed 
the Rules. I may add that I propose to 
alter the wording of the Article in ques- 
tion in the new edition of the Queen’s 
Regulations, so as to make clear what 
I consider to be its true intention. 


ARMY—STORES ESTABLISHMENT— 
CONDUCTORS OF STORES. 

Cotoye, COLTHURST asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
will consider the case of those conductors 
of stores appointed before 1880, who 
now find themselves excluded from pro- 
motion by reason of the limitation of 
age to 45, these warrant officers having 
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had every reason to expect more rapid 
promotion when they accepted their pre- 
sent position ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Although these conductors were tech- 
nically eligible for promotion by selec- 
tion, without limit of age, prior to 1881, 
it is very improbable that any of them 
over 45 years of age would have been 
selected for an appointment from which 
retirement was compulsory at 55 years 
of:age. It was, therefore, thought de- 
sirable to make the limit of age a mat- 
ter of regulation. At first the limit was 
put at 40 years of age; but it was sub- 
sequently raised to 45 years. These 
Warrant officers had no vested right to 
promotion ; and I cannot admit their 
claim to be compensated as a result of 
changes, made for the good of the Ser- 
vice generally, which only indirectly 
affected them. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
—EXAMINATIONS FOR THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. O'BRIEN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether there 
is any objection to place the Royal 
University of Ireland on the same foot- 
ing as the Dublin University, as re- 
gards the lectures of its Fellows as an 
educational qualification for the final 
examinations for the Civil Service of 
India? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland does not stand pre- 
cisely on the same footing as the Dublin 
University with regard to the particular 
matter referred to in this Question. 
But any application of the Royal Uni- 
versity to be placed among the Insti- 
tutions approved for the residence of 
probationers for the Indian Civil Service 
will be duly considered upon its merits. 
I may say, however, that no such appli- 
cation has been received. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—INTEREST OF THE 
DEBI—SAVINGS BANKS. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he proposes to reduce the rate of in- 
terest upon Provident Savings invested 
through the Savings Banks and the Post 
Office Savings Banks, rateably with his 
proposed reductions of interest upon 
Consols, or, while reducing the interest 
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on Consols, to keep up the interest on 
Provident Savings 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutpers): In reply to my 
hon. Friend's Question, I can only refer 
him to the answer given on Monday last 
by my right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General, to the effect that the Question 
was altogether premature. The proposal 
I have made will not at present involve 
any necessary change in the Savings 
Banks arrangements. 


(Auxiliary Forces). 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SITTINGS 
AT VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether tenant farmers residing at 
Portanure Scrabby, county Cavan, are 
summoned to Land Sub - Commission 
Court at Virginia, a distance of twenty- 
one miles, for Friday next, while the 
Court sat in Cavan on 2nd April last; 
and, whether he will have arrangements 
made to lessen the inconvenience to parties 
who require to attend the Land Courts? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Legal As- 
sistant Commissioner of the Cavan Sub- 
Commission reports that he will be able 
to make arrangements for hearing the 
cases alluded to in the Question at Kil- 
naleck, which is as near to Scrabby as is 
Cavan. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
NATIVES OF UPPER EGYPT. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware that more than eighty per cent. 
of the male population of Upper Egypt, 
from Assiout to Wady Halfa, are, un- 
like the fellaheen of the Delta, very effi- 
ciently armed ; and, whether, in view of 
the threatened extension of the Mahdi’s 
rebellion northwards, the urgent ex- 
pediency of disarming those people, the 
most fanatical and warlike of all the 
population of Egypt proper, has been 
considered ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
These Questions involve military consi- 
derations, which cannot be conveniently 
dealt with in an answer to an inquiry in 
the House. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—PEN- 
SIONS—SERGEANT INSTRUCTOR LYNE. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If his atten- 
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tion has been called to the case of Ser- 
ant Instructor John Lyne, recently 
ischarged from the 38rd Volunteer Bat- 
talion of the South Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, who, after sixteen years’ service on 
the permanent staff of the battalion, has 
been awarded a pension of only 6$d. a- 
day, although, under Art. 1,305, on page 
211 of the Volunteer Regulations, he is 
entitled to a pension of 8d. a-day; and, 
what is the reason of this diminution ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The non-commissioned officer in question 
belonged to the Royal Marines, and con- 
sequently Article 1,305 of the Royal 
Warrant did not apply to him. He has 
been pensioned under Article 1,803. 
Under a recent decision some addition 
is made to pensions of this class from 
naval funds, and the case will be sub- 
mitted to the Admiralty. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, that, as 
it appeared that this unfortunate man 
did not receive his full pension simply 
because he had once the misfortune to 
serve in the Marines, he should again 
call attention to the case. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE 
RAJAH OF TENOM—THE CREW 
OF THE “ NISERO.” 

Mr. STOREY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther, as the Foreign Office has no funds 
at its disposal available for the relief of 
the families of the captive crew of the 
Nisero, he will make application to the 
Treasury for a reasonable sum for this 
purpose ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I regret to inform my hon. Friend that 
it would be altogether contrary to prece- 
dent to make the application which he 
suggests. 


POST OFFICE—TELEPHONES—THE 
SUNDERLAND TRUNK WIRE. 

Mr. STOREY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that great 
public inconvenience is caused, in conse- 

uence of the trunk wire between Sun- 

erland and Newcastle not being handed 
over to the Northern Telephone Com- 
pany; whether this Company received a 
promise, on 3rd December 1883, that the 
trunk wire should be handed over to 
them; whether the new Agreement, 
which the Post Office authorities insisted 
on, was finally settled many weeks ago ; 
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and, what are the causes which prevent 
this trunk wire from being handed over 
immediately ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: As I believe the 
public have suffered inconvenience from 
the trunk wire to which my hon. Friend 
refers not being handed over to the 
Northern District Telephone Company, 
I regret that there should have been 
delay. It has arisen from difficulties 
having occurred in coming to a decision 
about the terms of the agreement. I 
am glad to say, however, that the new 
agreement was sent to the Company for 
signature yesterday ; and so soon as it 
has been returned signed, and the terms 
of the subscription are finally settled, 
the trunk wire shall be handed over 
—probably on Monday next. 


Bankruptcy (Ireland). 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are yet able 
to say when they will come to a decision 
upon the tenders for the new West India 
Mail Service, commencing on Ist Jan- 
uary 1885, seeing that the said tenders 
were sent in on Ist December 1883, and 
only seven months remain in which con- 
tractors may complete their arrange- 
ments ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am conscious of 
the expediency of bringing this matter 
to an early termination ; but it involves 
many questions of difficulty which re- 
quire to be considered by several autho- 
rities, and I am afraid I cannot name a 
date when the decision of the Govern- 
ment will be announced. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
INSOLVENCY BUSINESS—DUTIES OF 
THE LATE CHIEF CLERK. 


Mr. FINDLATER asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If it is not a fact 
that, since the death of the late Mr. 
Farmer, the chief clerk in the Court of 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency, on the 20th 
of February 1881, that portion of his 
duties which consisted of insolvency 
business has, by direction of the Judges, 
been satisfactorily performed by Mr. 
David Connellan, first clerk Town and 
Country Departments in Insolvency, in 
addition to his own duties ; whether the 
efficient discharge of such additional 
duties entitles Mr. Connellan to extra 
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remuneration, under the 37th section of 
the Act 35 & 36 Vict., c. 58, and have 
not the Judges of the Court recom- 
mended that he should receive such 
additional remuneration ; and, will the 
Treasury comply with such recommenda- 
tion ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I answered a 
Question on this subject on Monday. 
I have only now to add that Mr. Con- 
nellan had no claim under the section 
referred to. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE FARNESE HERCULES. 

Mr. R. POWER asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council, For 
what reason and by whose direction the 
statue of the Farnese Hercules, in the 
Museum of Practical Geology, has been 
recently mutilated ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: What has been 
done in this case was by the order of the 
Director of the Geological Museum, and 
on his sole authority. As soon as it 
came to the knowledge of the Depart- 
ment he was admonished. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY AND QUEEN’S 
COLLEGES (IRELAND) — CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE COMMISSION OF IN- 
QUIRY. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is now in a 
position to inform the House as to the 
composition of the Commission to in- 
quire into the present state of the Royal 
University and Queen’s Colleges, Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have much 
pleasure in answering this Question, 
although I am afraid the information is 
not very new. The Chairman of the 
Commission under the Lord Lieutenant 
is Mr. R. P. Carton, an eminent Queen’s 
Counsel. The other members are — 
Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D., Rector of the 
Catholic University in Ireland, Natural 
Philosophy Fellow of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland; Mr. George John- 
stone Stoney, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., late 
Secretary to the Queen’s University, a 
Vice President of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, a Trustee of the National Library 
of Ireland; Professor William Jack, 
once of Owen’s College, Manchester, 
Fourth Wrangler Cambridge, 1859, 
Professor of Mathematics Glasgow Uni- 
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versity, formerly Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Schools ; and Deputy Surgeon- 
General J. A. Marston, head of the 
sanitary and statistical branch of the 
Army Medical Department. They will 
go to work at once, and I believe they 
will be able to give their attention to 
the work continuously. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the name of the 
gentleman who had been appointed Se- 
cretary to the Commission ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No one has as 
yet been absolutely appointed to that 
post, and I do not think I could give 
the name to any certainty. 


EGYPT—THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he can now 
give the House any further informa- 
tion with respect to the proposed Con- 
ference; and, whether, considering the 
Law of Liquidation came into force 
without the intervention of a European 
Conference, what necessity is there to 
invite such a Conference to consider its 
alteration ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no fur- 
ther information with respect to the 
Conference at present, no definitive an- 
swer having been received from Turkey. 
With respect to the latter part of the 
Question, it appears to me to be rather 
in the nature of an argument than of an 
inquiry as to a matter of fact; but, still, 
I may perhaps say this—that it is open 
to the right hon. Gentleman to question 
the proceedings if he thinks fit. But 
the necessity for this Conference having 
arisen mainly out of the calamities at 
Alexandria, in which all the Powers of 
Europe were interested, and the altera- 
tion of the Law of Liquidation being a 
different matter from the original fram- 
ing of it, it appeared to Her Majesty’s 
Government to be the most expedient 
course of proceeding to resort at once to 
the highest authority—namely, the as- 
sembled Powers of Europe. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are the Go- 
vernment going to invite every Power 
in Europe? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; they 
are not; they are going to invite what 
are known as the Great Powers. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (for Sir 
H. Drummonp Wotrr) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is in- 
tended by Her Majesty’s Government, 
in discussing the question of Egyptian 
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finance at the proposed Oonference, to 
introduce or admit the question. of the 
administration of the Suez Canal, and 
the amount now paid by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in respect of the shares pur- 
chased in 1876? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: To that Ques- 
tion, Sir, I have to answer as follows :— 
Her Majesty’s Government have no in- 
tention to introduce any other matter 
éxcept that which is described in the in- 
vitation they have addressed to the 
Powers ; and, as I have already said— 
this is also an answer to the following 
Question of the hon. Member for Eye— 
the introduction of any other matter 
would be the introduction of a new sub- 
ject, and would be equivalent, in fact, 
to calling together a new Conference. 
That is an entirely distinct matter; but 
it might be embraced, of course, if it 
were the will of the Conference; but 
it is not included in the purview of the 
Conference. ; 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether, in case the majority of the 
Conference endeavoured to introduce 
other important political matters in 
which British interests were paramount, 
Her Majesty’s Government would dis- 
tinctly decline to discuss them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : It would be 
highly inexpedient, against usage, and 
exceedingly disparaging to other Powers 
as well as to ourselves, to enter upon 
these matters. 

Mr. BOURKE: In consequence of 
the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man I should like to ask this further 
Question. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that Turkey had not at present 
accepted the invitation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not finally ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. BOURKE: Are we to under- 
stand that all the other Powers have 
sent final acceptances to the invita- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I conceive so. I 
am not aware that their answer depends 
upon the answer of Turkey. At the 
same time, it is for them, of course, to 
construe their own answer. 


Spain— Commercial 


PORTUGAL—THE CONGO TREATY. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the declaration of Lord 
Granville,'in his Despatches of 15th 
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March and Ist June 1883, that a merely 
dual arrangement between Great Britain 
and Portugal would be futile, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will defer asking 
this House to express an opinion on the 
Treaty of 26th February 1884, until it 
can put this House in possession of the 
steps taken to obtain the concurrence of 
the other Powers interested ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government are in com- 
munication with the Government of 
Portugal as to the best means of ob- 
taining the acceptance of the Congo 
Treaty by other Powers ; and, until they 
are in a position to give to the House 
some further information on this sub- 
ject, they feel that a discussion, as my 
hon. Friend suggests, would be prema- 
ture. Under these circumstances, I 
would appeal to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Wenlock not to proceed 
with his Motion at present. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN: In view of the 
appeal of the noble Lord, I cannot pro- 
ceed with the Motion which stands in 
my name. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Prime Minister, whether the House could 
be assured that the Treaty would not 
be ratified until the House had had an 
opportunity of discussing it? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The original en- 
gagement will be adhered to. We shall 
be careful to inform the House when 
the communications referred to by my 
noble Friend have been brought to a 
conclusion. 


Negotiations. 


SPAIN—COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS. 
Mr. MAC IVER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, What has been the re- 
sult of the ‘“ Agreement on Commercial 
Arrangements with Spain,” which 
formed the subject of a paragraph in 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
delivered by the Lords Commissioners 
to both Houses of Parliament on Tues- 
day February 5th, 1884 ; and, whether it 
is the fact that, notwithstanding such 
Agreement, Spain continues to maintain 
the attitude described in the Corre- 
spondence, ‘‘Commercial, No. 10,” and 
declines to allow Great Britain to trade 
with the Spanish Possessions in the 
West Indies on terms as favourable as 
those accorded to the United States ? 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Owing to the elections in Spain, the 
coming Session of the Cortes will be so 
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short that the Agreement cannot be dis- 
cussed ; the earliest date, therefore, at 
which it can be laid before the Spanish 
Legislature will be during the Session 
beginning in December next. It thus ap- 
pears that the Agreement of December 1 
last is not yet in force, and can, there- 
fore, have had no effect on the duties 
levied on British merchandise in the 
Spanish Antilles, which remain unaltered. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
When he proposed to take Committee of 
Ways oak Means; and when it was 
likely that the ‘National Debt Bill and 
the Coinage}Bill would be in the hands 
of Members ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR orrnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): We hope to 
take the Committee of Ways and Means 
on this day week; but I do not say so posi- 
tively, as it may not be possible to bring 
it on for two days later. There shall be 
no delay in laying the National Debt 
Bill and the Coinage Bill on the Table, 
though I am not able to fix aday. They 
will be printed and circulated as soon 
as possible. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked what would be the first Business 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the event of 
our not being able to close the discussion 
on the Bill of the Attorney General with 
respect to Corrupt Practices at Muni- 
cipal Elections this evening, it will be 
taken to-morrow before the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill. 


POST OFFICE—ACCELERATION OF 
THE IRISH MAILS. 


Mr. LEWIS: I beg to give Notice 


that on Monday I shall ask the Post- 


master General, Whether any arrange- 
ments for the acceleration of the through 
Mail Service to Derry, Belfast, and other 
places in the North of Ireland have been 
matured, or will be matured shortly ? 
Mr. FAWCETT : I shall answer that 
Question at once. We cannot come to 
any final arrangement with regard to the 
acceleration of the mails from Dublin 
until the time table between London and 
Kingstown has been finally settled. I 
hope that will be settled in a day or two, 
and then we shall immediately take the 
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question of the acceleration of the mails 
generally throughout Ireland. The new 
time table cannot come into operation 
before the Ist of July; but I hope it 
will then. 

Mr. GRAY: Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say whether the proposed accele- 
ration will involve the earlier starting 
of the night mail train from Euston, as 
proposed by him in a communication to 
the Dublin Chamber of Commerce ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Directly the thing 
is settled I will give the hon. Member, 
or any other hon. Member who is in- 
terested, any information; but as there 
are two parties to the arrangement, I 
think it better that I should not make 
any further statement now. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oy 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Supr.y.—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £870,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Ma- 
rines, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1885.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it was 
understood that the discussion upon the 
Statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty should be 
taken upon the present occasion ; and I 
think it will be for the convenience of 
the Committee if I refer to some of the 
remarks made by the hon. Gentleman 
in introducing the Estimates some weeks 
ago. I do not propose to occupy a very 
great deal of the time or the attention 
of the Committee; but there are some 
points which I should like to refer to in 
detail; and I must ask for the indul- 
gence of the Committee if I go into 
questions of figures, which are always 
exceedingly uninteresting, and require 
a certain amount of explanation in order 
to make them intelligible. I will refer, 
first of all, to the comparison between 
the Estimates of the present and last 
year which was made by my hon. Friend. 
My hon. Friend has shown that the 
Estimates of 1884-5, as compared with 
1883-4, show an increased charge, owing 
to an improvement in the position of 
certain officers—certain warrant officers 
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and petty officers in the Fleet. I make 
no objection whatever to an improve- 
ment in the position of those men; but 
I regret to find that this increased charge 
is accompanied by a decided diminution 
in the strength of the Navy. There is 
an increase of charge; but with that 
increase there is a diminution in the 
strength of the Navy. That is a matter 
of some moment, because this reduction 
has been going on, more or less, from 
year to year for some time. I find no 
fault whatever with the Estimates as far 
as the charges are concerned. The 
practice which now prevails of re-com- 
missioning ships abroad necessitates 
there being two crews for the same 
ship afloat at the same time. I believe 
it is the fact that ships are re-com- 
missioned now at Malta and other 
foreign Stations; and the necessity 
for having two crews for the same ship 
, an us a smaller reserve of men to 

raw from in the event of any sudden 
emergency arising. My hon. Friend 
will correct me if I am wrong; but I 
suppose there never was atime in which 
our actual reserves were lower than at 
the present moment. I pass from that 
to a grave question to which my hon. 
Friend referred, and that was the in- 
subordination among some of the sea- 
men. ‘I'he hon. Gentleman has done 
justice to the general improvement that 
has taken place in the efficiency, cha- 
racter, and general demeanour of the 
blue jackets asa whole. Everyone must 
have observed that during the last few 
years; but, unhappily, amongst the 
younger men there has existed a greater 
disposition towards insubordination than 
formerly existed. Whether this is due 
to the withdrawal of the fear of punish- 
ment, to which they were formerly sub- 
jected, or to any other circumstance, it 
is not for me to say; but I must repeat 
the objection which I strongly hold to 
the punishments which are, of necessity, 
inflicted upon young men who are sent 
to prison for considerable periods of 
time for the commission of offences 
which in themselves are exceedingly 
inimical to the preservation of good 
order and discipline, and must be pun- 
ished when they occur on board ship in 
a service like that of the Navy. But, 
at the same time, I think they ought to 
be punished by some other punishment 
than imprisonment in company with 
persons of bad character. In many 
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cases there are no other punishments 
available, under the orders of the 
present Board of Admiralty; and the 
result is to condemn men, simply for 
a freak of temper, for insubordina- 
tion, or want of discipline, to become 
criminals for the greater part of their 
lives. I hold that those who have 
felt it necessary to withdraw from 
the Penal Code one punishment ought 
to find some other punishment which 
would not carry with it the stigma and 
disgrace and injury to a man’s character 
which imprisonment among criminals 
for a long term involves, altogether un- 
fitting a man for future employment who 
might otherwise have served his country 
faithfully and well. Reference has been 
made by the hon. Gentleman to an ex- 
ceedingly valuable change which has 
taken place in the character of the sick 
berth staff, of which I desire to express 
my most cordial approval. I come now 
to the larger and more important con- 
siderations to which my hon. Friend 
referred. We had a discussion on the 
comparative strength of the French and 
English Navy ; and I do not propose, on 
the present occasion, to re-open that dis- 
cussion. It would be impossible to con- 
vince hon. Gentlemen that the view 
which some of us hold upon that point 
is an inaccurate one, or that it cannot be 
sustained by facts which ought to be 
accepted as convincing by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen we address. Therefore, I will 
satisfy myself with leaving, as I did on 
the last occasion, the whole responsibility 
of the building programme for the 
British Navy, as compared with its 
necessities and duties, to rest upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. The House will 
always be prepared to give ts the Go- 
vernment sufficient Ways and Means to 
keep the Navy at such a strength as, in 
their judgment, is required; and the 
whole responsibility of making adequate 
provision for the Nuvy must rest upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. I wish now 
to say a few words upon various topics 
connected with the efficiency of the 
Navy; and, first of all, I will notice the 
Marines. I observe that the Marines are 
still deficient in their full strength. The 
events which have occurred during the 
last year have shown how exceedingly 
valuable the force of Marines is. They 
have done admirable service; and that 
service has been warmly and generously 
acknowledged not only by the Admiralty, 
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but by the country at large. They are 
now the only available force for services 
such as those which have been undertaken 
by the Government on the Coast of the 
Red Sea. There is, apparently, no other 
military force there which could be used 
at Suakin; but a Marine force may be 
one half afloat and the other ashore, and 
may in this way be maintained in a state 
of efficiency. I have always regretted 
the recent reductions in the strength of 
the Corps; and circumstances have 
proved that it is a most valuable 
force, and one which ought not to 
be neglected. It is one on which the 
country can place entire reliance, where 
they would not be equally able to place 
reliance on some other military nomi- 
nally effective force; and it is the duty 
of the Government to keep it up at least 
to the strength which has been voted. As 
to the question of tonnage, my hon. 
Friend quoted a definition of a ton 
weight, given some time ago by the pre- 
sent Secretary to the Treasury. I think 
there are probably not three men on 
the Benches opposite who would under- 
stand and thoroughly appreciate the ex- 
planation then given, and which was 
given as a full and complete explanation 
of the practice of the Admiralty. If I 
may be permitted by the Committee to 
repeat the exact words used by my hon. 
Friend, and as I have extracted them 
from the expense account of the Navy, I 
should like to do so, rather than run the 
risk of not conveying to the Committee 
the official explanation of a ton weight 
of shipping— 

“A ton is the standard of measurement of 
the proposed construction, and the word is used 
to arrive at a certain estimate of the cost of an 
assumed quantity of work. When a ship is 
designed the number of tons weight is esti- 
mated, and the total labour required in her 
construction is also estimated. ‘The money 
value of that labour, divided by the number of 
tons, gives the cost per ton of the labour. 
This forms the measure of the progress of the 
ship, and, according to the amount expended 
for labour upon her, she is said to have added 
to her so many tons. In fact, what is called a 
ton is not, strictly speaking, a ton at all, but 
merely a convenient form of expressing the 
amount of money spent, or to be spent. It is 
impossible to say what money may necessarily 
have to be spent, and the figures given are, 
therefore, only approximate.”’ 

If the Estimates for last year are taken, 
I think it will be found that by dividing 
the amount provided for wages by the 
number of tons intended to be built 
there would be a cost of something like 
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£33 or £34 a ton, and therefore it may 
be taken that every £33 10s. expended 
realized a ton weight of material built 
into a ship; that is, that for every 
£33 10s. we add really a ton more or 
less to the strength of the Navy and to 
the size of the ship under construction. 
Well, Sir, I am bound to say that, 
although I believe it was intended to be 
a fair and reasonably just expression used 
by my hon. Friend. opposite and by the 
able servants of the Admiralty, or rather 
of the Constructive Department, in 
perfect or complete good faith, neverthe- 
less I think that the Estimate or state- 
ment iscompletely and absolutely falla- 
cious. My hon. Friend admitted that 
when he said that a ton weight of mate- 
rial built into a ship did not give an 
accurate idea of the amount built, but 
was only more or less approximate. I 
have examined the ton weight of hull 
estimated to have been completed on the 
first page of the Estimates during the 
last three years, and I have compared 
them with the Estimates for this year 
on page 191. There are two sets of 
figures. There is a statement of the 
total armoured tonnage expected to be 
completed in 1883-4, and when the Esti- 
mates were framed, and there are the 
previous Estimates which purport to be 
the actual amount of tonnage completed 
in 1883-4. The Estimate of the amount 
of armoured ships intended to be built 
in the Dockyards was 10,299 tons, and 
in this year’s Estimates it is shown 
to be 11,490 tons. That was built at a 
cost for wages of £383,000. Well, Sir, 
there is another page in these Estimates 
—page 204—which shows the tons 
weight of hull built by April, 1884—that 
is this year—and the tons to be built 
in 1884-5; and in order to identify the 
two we must compare the tons to be 
built in 1884-5 on page 204, and we 
shall find they correspond exactly 
with the tons to be built in 1884-5. 
in the Estimate on page 191. It is, 
therefore, clear that the tons intended 
to be built are precisely the same on one 
page as those referred to on the other. 
I hope my hon. Friend will follow me, 
and will admit that Iam not making 
any mis-statement of the fact, that the 
ton on page 191 is the same ton intended 
to be built on page 204. I think that is 
a fair statement of the case. Well, the 
real fact of the case is, that the results 
have in no instance agreed ; the particy- 
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lars are absolutely and entirely fallacious 
as far as the work is concerned. Now, 
I make no charge against anybody with 
regard tothesefallaciousfigures. Figures 
appear to have an irresistible charm for 
some persons, who deal with them, and 
put them together in such a way as to 

e entirely satisfactory to themselves, 
while, at the s=me time, they expect 
them to be satisfactory to everybody else. 
I have examined for three succeeding 
years the Estimates in the way I have 
stated. I have examined the amount 
intended to be done in the first portion 
ofthe Estimate—thatistosay, at page 191 
in the Estimates of 1881-2, and at page 
197 of the Estimates of the same year. In 
order to understand the matter accu- 
rately, I was obliged to refer to the Es- 
timates of the preceding year, so as to 
find what was the amount of the tonnage 
actually built into the ships according 
to the Estimates themselves in that year; 
and I found that, for the ships named on 
page 197 of the Estimates of 1881-2, 
16,700 tons had been built in. The 
promise was to build in 10,816 tons in 
the Estimates of 1881-2, at pages 191 
and 197. The two figures entirely agree 
one with the other ; but in the Estimates 
of 1882-3, instead of 10,816, the Go- 
vernment proposed to add 207 tons, 
making 11,023. Adding to the 16,700 
tons already built the 11,023 to be built, 
there should be a total of 27,723 alto- 
gether; but it is shown on the Estimates 
of 1882-3 that only 26,510 tons had been 
built into the ships named, showing not 
an excess, but a deficiency, amounting 
in 1881-2 to 1,213 tons. Therefore, this 
reduced the actual tonnage built into the 
ships to 9,810 tons (11,023 proposed, and 
12,013 not built), instead of 10,800. I 
hope the Committee will forgive me for 
going into details, which I am afraid 
are not interesting; but they certainly 
seem to me to be of very considerable 
importance. In 1882-3, the tons built 
into the ships named on page 201 of the 
Estimates for the year were 26,510; and 
the number of tons to be built in 1882-3 
was 11,016, as shown on pages 195 and 
201 of the Estimates for 1882-3, making 
a total of 37,526 tons; but, by a refer- 
ence to the Estimates, it appears that only 
36,243 had been completed, including the 
Ajax, 5,900 ; the Agamemnon, 5,900; and 
the Polyphemus, 1,690, making 13,490, 
which, added to 22,793, gives a total of 
86,253 tons actually built in 1882-3, show- 
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ing a deficiency of 1,283 tons, oronly 9,733 
tons actually built in 1882-3. Ican give 
my hon. Friend the names and tonnage 
of the ships themselves if he wishes 
it. I will now take 1883-4, because 
that is the year which has been spoken 
of as the evidence of the successful 
building programme of ‘the Government 
and the Admiralty during the past year. 
In 1883-4 it was proposed to build in 
the Dockyards 11,224 tons of armoured 
ships. The iron-clads into which this 
tonnage was to be built is shown on 
page 204 of the Estimates for 1883-4. 
The number of tons built into them was 
22,753 by April, 1883. The Estimates of 
1884 withdraw the Jersey and the Severn 
from armoured ships, and this reduced 
the original Estimate of armoured ships 
to be built to 10,299 tons; but the pre- 
vious Estimate of the tonnage to be built 
in 1883-4 and thetonnage asserted to have 
been actually built is 11,490, and I think 
that is the tonnage claimed by my hon. 
Friend as having been built in the Dock- 
yards up to the 31st of March. Now, 
if we take the work done on these ships 
by April, 1883, as shown on page 204 
of the Estimates, it was 22,753 tons; 
and if we add 11,490 tons claimed to 
have been completed, we have a total of 
34,243 tons; but the actual condition of 
the ships shown at page 204 was that 
27,878 tons were built, and if we add 
the Conqueror, 4,200 tons passed away 
and said to have been completed, the 
total would be 32,078 tons, showing a 
deficiency of tons weight of hull of 
2,167 tons, or quite 20 per cent of the 
11,490 tons claimed to have been com- 
pleted, and leaving only 9,225 as having 
been shown to be added to the weight of 
ships. Here, again, I have ihe figures, 
and I should be glad to give them to my 
hon. Friend if he wishes to have them. 
I have spoken now of the apparent in- 
crease in the armoured strength of the 
Navy during the past year; and I con- 
tend that the Estimates themselves show 
that if it had been the practice—I am 
making no complaint against my hon. 
Friend—but if it had been the practice 
to take the actual tonnage weight of the 
hull built into the ships, and ascertained 
to have been built into the ships, and 
put into the programme in the first in- 
stance as having been built, we should 
have been able to see the actual result, 
rather than that other result which my 
hon. Friend would wish to say has been 
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accomplished. My hon. Friend and the 
Admiralty had these facts before them, 
because they have given them to the 
House ; and, therefore, instead of say- 
ing that there were 11,490 tons built 
into the ships, I contend they ought 
to have said there were 9,220 tons. 
But what are the wages taken per ton 
for the cost of the total tonnage? The 
total cost was £383,000 for, say, 11,490 
tons at page 191 of the Estimates for 
this year, 1884-5. That would come to 
about £38 10s. per ton; but as there 
have only been, as is shown by the Esti- 
mates at page 204, 9,225 tons built, the 
labour has cost £41 10s. per ton weight 
of hull, irrespective of all their expense 
and charges. I have spoken of two sets 
of figures in the same Estimates which 
differ widely. The expense accounts 
shows a third set of figures, and I wish 
to call attention to it. Take the case of 
the Conqueror in the accounts of 1882-3, 
as shown in the expense account, it had 
had 3,049 tons weight of hull built by 
April, 1882. In the expense accounts 
for the year ending April, 1882, at page 
14 it is shown that 3,052 tons were built 
at that time, so that the Estimates and 
the expense account agree within three 
tons, which is altogether an inconsider- 
able amount not worth referring to. 
That shows that the Estimate, as far as 
page 204 is concerned, giving the actual 
statement of the amount of work done 
on the ships more nearly approaches 
accuracy than the first page of the pro- 
gramme to which I have referred, and 
on which my hon. Friend claims a larger 
erformance. In the expense accounts 
or 1881-2, at page 14, it is shown that 
8,052 tons were built at that time; but 
in the expense accounts for the year 
1882-3, at page 14, the tons built prior 
to the year are shown to have been only 
2,518, so that in a simple case of bring- 
ing forward from one year’s account to 
another 534 tons weight are lost without 
note or comment, and other ships show 
a similar loss. There is, therefore, no 
reliance whatever to be placed upon 
this information as to tons built, or 
the cost as far as wages are con- 
cerned per ton. We do not know 
from any Return in the possession of 
the House accurately what has been 
obtained for so large an expenditure. 
Now, if, instead of 11,490 tons having 
been built, the figures shown on page 204 
of the Estimates are correct at present, 
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and only 9,225 tons weight of hull are 
claimed to be built as upon page 204, 
there is every reason to fear that, as in 
the case of the Conqueror, Colossus, and 
other ships these figures will shrink 
again very materially when brought into 
the expense account, and the ultimate 
result for the year will be some 15 per 
cent less than 9,225 tons, or probably 
some 7,800 tons, at a cost for wages 
alone of £50 per ton. Now, to what is 
this due? I have confidence that the 
original Estimates made by the Con- 
trollor and Constructor of the Navy 
were framed in perfect and complete 
good faith; but I think I have shown 
that there is a great probability that 
instead of our obtaining the actual 
tonnage which we hoped to get, and 
the increase on the actual strength 
of the Navy which we hope to obtain, 
we have got considerably less. I think 
my hon. Friend will recognize that the 
amount of the deficiency is very con- 
siderable indeed; 11,400 tons would 
represent two very large ships of war, 
and the deficiency between 11,400 tons 
and the possibility of having only 7,800 
represents, at least, one-half of a very 
large ship, and it brings it down to the 
production of less than one first-class 
ship, instead of one and a-half in the 
course of the year. Now, to what is 
this due? I said just now that I believed 
the Estimate had been framed, in the 
present instance, by the Controller and 
Constructor of the Navy with the 
greatest possible care, and that there 
was no intention whatever to deceive 
the Admiralty or the country as to the 
cost of the ships intended to be built, 
and that probably £33 10s. per ton in 
respect of the building of a ship was a 
very fair and full estimate. The result 
is due largely to the alterations made in 
the construction of the ship after the 
design has been settled, while the ship 
has been in the stocks after she had been 
launched, and before she came into the 
Service. It is due largely to a con- 
scientious desire to carry out those im- 
provements to which my hon. Friend 
referred in the course of hisspeech. He 
said—‘‘1 think that it would be utter 
folly to shut our eyes to improvement.” 
I entirely believe that that would bea 
correct and a wise policy, and that it 
would be the height of folly to shut our 
eyes to improvement ; but it would also 
be the height of folly to wait for the 
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perfection which hon. Gentlemen some- 
times desire to see attained in any par- 
ticular thing with which they have to 
deal, and which has a special and fasci- 
nating interest for persons whose re- 
putation is supposed to be concerned 
in turning out a ship, or a gun, or any 
other article of mechanism. And if they 
had the entire and absolute control of 
the work to be done, they would, un- 
doubtedly, commit a folly even greater 
than that of shutting their eyes to 
improvements, if they looked forward 
to effecting such improvements in the 
process of building a ship, or completing 
a great piece of mechanism which was 
not contemplated when the original de- 
sign was settled, and which would result 
both in serious delay and a considerable 
increase of cost. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, when they took Office, pro- 
mised, as compared with their Prede- 
cessors, to put these ships out of hand 
with far greater rapidity than had ever 
before been attained; and I am sure 
that no one in this House, and no one 
in the country, welcomed that decision 
on their part more cordially than I did. 
After having myself been two years at 
the Admiralty, I at last came to see 
some of the difficulties with which the 
Board of Admiralty had to contend; so 
also had my Colleagues. I had been a 
shorter time at the Admiralty than they 
had been; but I came to see some of 
the difficulties after two years’ service 
there, and I feel that no greater service 
could be done to the Navy than to 
resolve that after the design of a ship 
has been settled, to push forward the 
completion of that ship with all the 
energy possible for a great manufac- 
turing establishment to give to its work. 
Now, the Colossus was laid down in 
June, 1879, and it is said that it will be 
completed this year—that is to say, after 
five years. The Conqueror was laid down 
in April, 1879, and it is called com- 
pleted, but it is not yet finished; and I 
shall have a little more to say upon that 
— by-and-bye. The Zdinburgh was 
aid down in March, 1879, and it is only 
to be advanced to 73-100ths this year. 
The result is that we have no really 
completed ship either last year or this 
year. The Conqueror is spoken of as 
completed, and is removed from the 
building programme of the Navy. I 
venture to say that it is nothing less 
than a farce to call the Congweror com- 
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plete. She may be complete as far 
as her hull is concerned; but she 
has not got at the present moment 
the breech-pieces to her guns, and 
it has not yet been determined what 
breech-piece shall be fitted to them, nor 
are her loading arrangements yet de- 
termined upon, the loading machinery 
not having been settled yet. Many thou- 
sands of pounds will still be required 
to be expended upon her; and it will 
take many months after her breech- 
pieces and loading arrangements have 
been decided upon to complete her. 
Then, for my part, I think it is most 
unwise to call a ship completed until it 
is ready for sea. There is only one con- 
dition of completeness, and that is the 
condition of being ready to receive her 
crew. I am convinced in my own mind, 
as far as I could see with my own eyes 
at Chatham last year, that the Conqueror 
will not be ready during the course of 
the financial year, or, if so, it will be 
quite as much as she can do. I think 
we ought to have an alteration in the 
practice of the Admiralty, and I hope my 
hon. Friend will admit the justice of 
the claim to an alteration of the system. 
When ships are called complete they 
should be absolutely ready for service. 

GeNnERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
With their guns. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Undoubtedly 
with their guns, as my hon. and gallant 
Friend remarks. At present the guns 
are furnished; but the breech-pieces, 
without which the gun is only a tube of 
iron, are not ready; indeed, it is not 
settled what loading apparatus these 
43-ton guns should have, and experi- 
ments have to be made to determine 
what the breech and loading apparatus 
shall be. I do not complain of care 
being taken that the guns should be as 
absolutely perfect as they can be made; 
but it must be remembered that this has 
been going on for six years. The design 
of the gun was settled when I was in the 
Admiralty in 1878; and it is at least un- 
fortunate that now, in 1884, the Admi- 
ralty is unable to use some of their most 
powerful ships, by reason of the fact that 
atthe present moment the breech-loading 
apparatus of the gun is not complete— 
hasnot been decided upon, in point of fact 
—that the loading arrangements are not 
even designed, and cannot be designed 
until the other arrangements have been 
completed. The complaint is not only 
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with regard to the Conqueror. I only 
mention the Conqueror as an instance of 
the condition of things I regard as un- 
satisfactory, in order to save the time of 
the Committee. I think myself the 
Leander class ought to be rendered com- 
plete, according to the arrangements un- 
dertaken by the Board of Admiralty, 
without loss of time. I know it is said 
that the Leander should be completed 
first; that then a trial of the Leander 
should be made; and that then it should 
be ascertained what improvements or 
alterations ought to be effected in the 
Arethusa, and the other ships of the 
same class. It is said that the other 
two are built and are almost complete ; 
and I can only say that it is not only the 
cause of great delay, but of great ex- 
travagance, to effect improvements that 
were not contemplated in the first design. 
I have said that £33 10s. was the esti- 
mated cost per ton, in the first portion of 
the Estimate for its tonnage, which it 
was assumed would be realized—I mean 
£33 10s. per ton for wages. Butin these 
Estimates, 13 pages later, it is shown 
that only as many as 2,000 tons were 
actually built; therefore, the wages go 
up to £41 10s. per ton. I think I have 
shown to the Committee that the wages 
are liable to be increased still further by 
the breaking down of the work con- 
templated; and then, after the final 
adjustment of expenses takes place, 
we may find that it amounts to £50 
per ton for wages alone for the build- 
ing of war ships in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards. I do not see any ship- 
builder present in the House who has 
experience in the building of ships in 
private yards. I am not going to com- 
pare private yards with Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards; but, still, some reference 
may be made to the cost of building 
ships of war in private yards, in order 
that we may be able to form some esti- 
mate as to the economy and results of 
the labour and expenditure in the public 
Dockyards. I have not been able, from 
the inquiries I have made, to ascertain 
that in the yards of the most experienced 
and capable private builders it would 
cost to get a ship completed, even as 
ships are completed in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, anything approaching £50 
a-ton for labour, exclusive altogether of 
establishment and fixed charges. Now, 
Sir, there can be no doubt whatever 
that the Dockyard work is as good as it 
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can possibly be, and perhaps better than 
the work of even the best private yard. 
[Sir Epwarp J. Reep: No.] I havea 
very high opinion of the work of private 
shipbuilders ; but I am coming back to 
the suggestion I made a few minutes 
ago, that there must be some mode of 
carrying out the work in the public 
Dockyards, which would enormously 
reduce the cost of building, and yet give 
as good ships as under the present sys- 
tem of expenditure. I must say that I 
believe the excess which has been grow- 
ing larger and larger in these Estimates 
is greatly due to alterations after the 
approval of the design, and also to new 
mechanical appliances. I am afraid 
that I am wearying the Committee, but 
I have consulted a gentleman of great 
commercial ability and intelligence, and 
also of great scientific attainments, in 
the matter. I asked him his opinion as 
to some of the new and most delicate 
discoveries and improvements adopted 
in connection with Her Majesty’s ships. 
His answer was that while 10 years ago 
the Navy was, undoubtedly, slow to 
admit improvements, and slow to avail 
itself of that mechanical assistance 
which science was ready to afford it, he 
thought that now—and he had very 
good reason for making the assertion— 
there was a tendency to go a great deal 
too far in that direction ; that there was 
a disposition to provide mechanical ap- 
pliances for works which could be well 
and cheaply done by manual labour. 
He added that where manual labour 
already existed on board ship it cer- 
tainly would be far better, where the 
work could be done by the men without 
placing too great a strain upon their 
strength, or adding too largely to the 
number employed on board ship, it 
should be done by manual labour in- 
stead of mechanical means. There was 
always the danger that a mechanical 
apparatus might at some time or other 
when in action get out of order and be 
strained, and consequently become use- 
less. Now, I do not wish to insist too 
much upon this point; but I have no 
doubt myself that we are far beyond 
Foreign Powers in regard to the adop- 
tion of mechanical means for working 
our guns on board ship; and probably 
some of this increased cust is due to 
the additional heavy expense of mecha- 
nical appliances. I have, therefure, a 
grave doubt whether we have gained 
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in absolute efficiency, as me | people 
suppose, by the employment of. mecha- 
nical appliances. Somehow or other, our 
expenditure seems largely increased; but 
the numbers and the efficiency of our 
ships have not. We have not obtained 
11,400 tons of shipping in the year, or the 
rate of progress which we ought to have 
had according to the Estimates placed 
_before us ; but, on the contrary, the ac- 
tual amount of tonnage built into the 
ship has been reduced to 9,200, and may 
be reduced still further. The practice is, 
undoubtedly, this—the hull is laid down 
and the ship half built when the guns 
are altered, her magazines are altered, 
and her weights are altered, by which 
the trim of the ship and her immersion 
are affected. Other things are changed ; 
and the result is that you have a very 
costly and a very beautiful machine, 
but one that is very disappointing, for 
there are very few cases in which a ship 
entirely realizes the estimate formed of 
her by her constructor and designer in 
the first instance. If you ask why this is, 
the designer will tell you that he is 
really not responsible for the changes 
which have been effected, and the im- 

rovements which have been introduced 
into the ship during the progress of her 
construction. I venture again to say 
that if we wish to have economy and 
efficiency the design should be definitely 
settled, and that nothing less than a revo- 
lution should be allowed to change it. 
If that course were adopted by the Ad- 
miralty one half of the time occupied in 
building the ships, and one-third of the 
cost of building the iron-clads, would, I 
believe, be saved. In saying this, I am 
in no way attacking, politically, the Ad- 
miralty of the day. I am speaking of 
facts as I find them; and the course 
which I strongly recommend is in the 
interests of the country, and not in 
those of any political Party. Let the 
design be fully considered before it 
is settled; spend any amount of time 
beforehand in changing it backwards 
and forwards; appoint any Committee 
you please in order to settle the design ; 
but when it is settled nothing on earth 
should be allowed to interfere with it. 
Only one person should be responsible, 
and that person should be the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. There is only 
one other person who would have to 
carry out the final orders, and that 
person is the constructor of the ship, 
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and I would hang the constructor if he 
allowed alterations to be made after the 
design had been settled. I believe that 
if this course were taken the ship would 
be a better ship, a cheaper ship, and a 
more successful ship in every sense of 
the word. There would also be this ad- 
vantage—that instead of taking seven 
or eight years before it is completed 
and ready for sea, instead of becoming 
an obsolete ship, as many of our ships 
are now, it would be at sea in three or 
four years, and we should then have the 
experience afforded by a complete ship 
carried out according to a complete ori- 
ginal design. So that if future im- 

rovements be necessary they could be 
Jecided upon without doubt or hesita- 
tion. I read in the papers the other 
day that a ship laid down by a private 
shipbuilder, who has, I believe, built 
ships for Her Majesty’s Service—an 
armoured ship built for the Brazilian 
Government — was completed in two 
years and five months from the day 
on which the contract was signed. 
There may have been reasons for the 
rapidity with which this ship was com- 
pleted ; but she is a powerful ship of 
about 6,000 tons, and such a result has 
never been obtained in Her Majesty’s 
Service—such a result has never been 
obtained by a Government Dockyard. 
If we could do that—if we could com- 
plete a ship and send it to sea within 
three years of the time it was first laid 
down, we should make real progress 
and advancement. I will not trouble 
the Committee with the evidence which 
I have obtained myself as to the cost in 
past years; but I cannot help giving 
some figures, which are really remark- 
able in themselves, which have been 
furnished to me by a shipbuilder who 
has done good work for the Admiralty. 
I have been told that the cost of labour 
in the Nelson was only £18 per ton, 
delivered as she was to the Admiralty 
in 1876-7. I am aware that there has 
been a great increase in the cost of 
labour since; but the difference between 
£18 a-ton and £50 a-ton is very great 
indeed, and this difference is not due to 
the cost of labour in the Dockyard 
itself. Probably the labourer in the 
Dockyards is not paid so much as the 
artizan in the Clyde; but, somehow or 
other, better results are got on the 
Clyde, and I believe it is due entirely 
to the fact that an order is carried 
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out in the one case, and that an order 
is not carried out in the other, but 
is varied and altered time after time 
and day after day. I must again 
apologize for having troubled the Com- 
mittee at so great a length; but the 
subjects which I have felt it necessary 
to discuss are of the greatest import- 
ance, and touch the strength of the 
country. I earnestly hope that the 
Admiralty will, in future, have but one 
set of figures in their Estimates, and 
that they will see, as far as possible, that 
the figures themselves are correct. I 
trust, also, that attention will be given to 
the most important considerations which 
I have ventured to put before the Com- 
mittee—that a successful effort will be 
made to stop these endless alterations 
in ships; that ships will not be re- 
turned to this-House as complete until 
they are quite ready for sea, instead of 
requiring, as at present, several months’ 
work, and an expenditure of several 
thousands of pounds, in order to render 
them available for service. It is quite 
useless to say that we have a large Navy 
if that Navy is laid up in our Dockyards, 
incomplete and unable to move by rea- 
son of bad boilers, or in consequence of 
being altogether out of repair. Any 
Report of the strength of the Navy 
under conditions like these is completely 
fallacious; and it is the duty of the 
Admiralty to maintain Her Majesty’s 
Navy in a state of complete efficiency. 
I believe it could be done even within 
the Estimates which are now before the 
Committee if that discretion is exercised 
which I have shown to be necessary. It 
would be thus alone that we can feel 
that the Navy of the country is equal to 
the duties which it may be called upon 
to discharge. A noble and gallant 
Friend of mine in ‘‘ another place” has 
referred, in fitting and just terms, to the 
services rendered to the country recently 
by the blue jackets in the Navy; and 
my noble Friend remarked that as long 
as we had such men as those we now 
possess it matters very little what 
ships we provide for them to fight 
in. Now, I am not of that opinion. 
I do not think it is either fair 
or just to our officers and men that 
we should place in their hands any- 
thing but the most complete weapons, 
or that we should place them in any- 
thing but the most favourable condition 
for doing their duty to the country and 
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the Queen. It is painful for me to be 
obliged to say it; but I do not think 
the Admiralty have fully realized the 
importance of keeping the ships which 
are now at sea in such a state of com- 
plete efficiency in all respects as to en- 
able them to move at full speed, if 
they are required to do so, as well or 
better than any ships that may be sent 
out against them. Certainly that is not 
what they are now. I refrain from say- 
ing any more at the present moment; 
but I reserve to myself the opportunity 
which is always afforded in Committee 
of taking part in any further debate 
that may arise. 

Srr EDWARD J. REED: The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has made a 
speech, the importance of which it is 
well to recognize. When the Speaker 
was putting the Question this evening 
that ‘‘I do now leave tke Chair,” I 
heard an hon. Member near me say— 
“You will now see the House go out 
almost to a man before the discussion 
of the Navy Estimates is proceeded 
with.”” That prediction was so far veri- 
fied that to-night I observe that the 
whole Conservative Party in this House, 
or those who are so anxious for our 
foreign policy to be bold and efficient, 
and so ready for the country to exert 
itself against foreign nations, has been 
represented in the course of this dis- 
cussion by six Members upon the whole 
of the Benches opposite ; and the great 
Liberal Party, with all the intense in- 
terest it takes in naval economy, has 
been represented by not more than 12 
Members. Now, I venture to think 
that we have, in this state of things, and 
in the condition of the Committee at 
the present moment, the true reason 
why it happens that Her Majesty’s ships 
are seven years in building, and why, 
at this moment, the country has mil- 
lions of money taken from its taxes and 
invested in ships of war, which millions 
of money might have been available 
for the defence of the nation and the 
assertion of its power, if a reasonable 
amount of efficiency had been put into 
the naval administration of the country ; 
whereas these millions of money are 
absolutely useless for all the purposes 
of the country in any war which may 
arise, either this year or next. The 
right hon. Gentleman has incidentally 
mentioned the fact that the ships, in 
which this country has been investing 
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its money so freely since 1879, are still 
lying useless, and must continue to re- 
main as useless for this year and next 
as if the country had never voted 6d. for 
them. If we could only see the time 
arrive when the House of Commons 
took one-half the interest in its Navy 
which it constantly takes in miserable 
pettifogging personal questions, we 
should see a very different state of things 
arise, which I, for one, should not be 
sorry to see. I do not discern in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman any 
indication of the desire which I feel in 
my own mind — namely, a desire to 
place the whole responsibility for these 
shortcomings upon those Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who assume to manage 
our great Departments. I hold that 
Lord Northbrook and the noble Mar- 
quess who represents the War Depart- 
ment in this House are responsible for 
the non-completion of our ships, and 
the non-efliciency of their armament ; 
and I do not wish to hold anybody else 
responsible. It is all very well to talk 
about hanging a constructor; but the 
constructors have no more to do with 
the matter than the House. It is be- 
cause of divided responsibility and dis- 
tributed authority that this state of 
things is allowed to go forward. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
the case of a ship which has been re- 
cently built, an iron-clad ship of 6,000 
tons, which has been completed in about 
two years and five months. I drew the 
specifications of that vessel ; and really it 
seems to me but the other day when I 
was discussing with the representatives 
of the Brazilian Government the type and 
the description of ship we should build. 
I do not know whether her armament is 
quite complete or not; but, at any rate, 
she is so far complete that she has 
passed through her steam trials; and I 
think I am correct in stating that the 
builders have received the final instal- 
ment of her price. But this ship now 
built was not thought of until many 
years after some of the ships which are 
still remaining incomplete in Her 
Majesty’s Establishments, and which we 
are told are to remain incomplete for 
this year and the next. I must say that 
this, to me, casts a very serious slur upon 
the administration of our Public Depart- 
ments. There is a ship now known as 
the Edinburgh which was begun under 
another name in 1879; and, as my right 
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hon. Friend has told you, it is the inten- 
tion of the Admiralty to advance her by 
the 3lst of March, 1885, to about 
73-100ths of her building. Well, ifthis 
House is willing to accept that state of 
things, and to pass it by without remon- 
strance, of course there will be little 
chance of this Imperial Parliament 
obtaining any reasonable result from the 
investment of the public money. If the 
House is willing to agree to such a 
course, the only wonder is that the 
Admiralty ever finishes anything at all. 
If Parliament itself will not insist upon 
having the money voted properly em- 
ployed, it is not reasonable to expect that 
statesmen, who have so many other things 
to think about, willcare whether the ships 
are completed or not. As to the arma- 
ment of the Conqueror, I have known 
the Conqueror for some time. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that so much of 
the gun as consists of a big tube is 
ready; but that the breech-piece is still 
under the consideration of the Depart- 
ment. I do not see any Representative 
of the War Department on the Bench 
below me; and I do not know whether 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty is prepared to accept the whole 
responsibility for the delay in com- 
pleting the Conqueror, including the 
breech-piece. Ifhe is not, I think it is a 
pity that no Representative of the War 
Department is here to-night to hear the 
opinions I am going to express, and to 
learn the objections which some of us 
cherish in regard to these matters. I 
say that such delay is a discredit and a 
disgrace to the country, and to any 
Government, and especially to the pro- 
ductive skill of the nation in mechanical 
constructions. The more discreditable it 
is toa great nation productive of ships 
like England, and it is deplorable, as 
well as discreditable to the country, that 
such a state of things should be allowed 
to goon. Attacks were made upon the 
Government for the delay which the 
Navy Estimates of last year disclosed ; 
but I then believed, and I still believe, 
that the Government, within the limits 
they recognize are acting up to the 
obligations they imagine to fall upon 
them in making efforts to get the 
ships finished. I believe the only 
pressure which can induce the Govern- 
ment to complete the ships and guns 
more quickly must come from this 
House. I really do not know how it js 
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to be put in force; but it is impossible 
to know such men as Lord Northbrook 
and the hon. Members now upon the 
Treasury Bench—the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Sir Thomas Brassey)—with- 
out feeling perfectly sure that, unless 
they are subjected to some influence they 
cannot master, or do not recognize, they 
would not submit to this state of things. 
The right hon. Gentleman has raised a 
very interesting, but I may say, and I 
am sure he knows, a very old, discussion 
about tonnage. In that discussion 
about tonnage in every point, as far as 
it has been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I entirely agree. What the 
right hon. Gentleman said about mea- 
suring progress by tonnage indicates the 
ease with which the House can be bam- 
boozled. The Navy Estimates them- 
selves have shown for years the absolute 
nonsense of the distribution of the cost 
of a ship over the tons weight of hull. 
But I am sure that the alteration which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
would not remove the defects of the 
present plan. What the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes is to have a column 
put in the Estimates, giving the actual 
weight and material built into the hull ; 
but in building an armour-clad ship, as 
he is perfectly aware, a great deal of 
labour is spent upon parts that weigh 
very little. When we get a_ ship 
approaching completion and ready to 
receive her armour, weights might be 
put in which would disrupt all your 
figures and make matters even worse 
than they are at present. The fact is, 
if we will only accept it, the words 
“tons built” in these Estimates mean 
nothing at all, and it is a waste of time 
to expend any pains upon them. [If all 
the information we really received from 
the Admiralty were how much they 
proposed to spend on the ships; how 
much they have spent; and how much 
more they propose to spend, then 
we should know just as much as 
we know now. But I must say this 
on behalf of the Admiralty and of 
the form of the Estimates—that I 
think there would be considerable in- 
convenience even to this House in modi- 
fying the present arrangements, because 
it would sweep away all the old com- 
parisons; and there is nothing worse in 
considering the National Estimates than 
to find the basis of them continually 
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changed. The Admiralty—I do not ro- 
member whether it was the late or the 
present Admiralty, and I do not dis- 
criminate much between the different 
Boards of Admiralty—but I think it was 
the present Admiralty, who, in defer- 
ence to remarks which were made from 
time to time, did introduce a different 
and better column in the programme of 
the works, giving us a percentage of the 
ships to be built in a somewhat im- 
proved form. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has laid down another 
proposition to-night, which I think is 
not only a very true, but a very impor- 
tant one, and that is that in the present 
state of Parliament, looking at those 
things which Parliament itself recognizes 
to be of importance, it would be useless 
to attempt here to make any change, or 
to fix the responsibility for the state of 
the Navy upon anybody but the Govern- 
ment. I am speaking now with regard 
to the number of ships we have. I 
see the right hon. and gallant Member 
for Wigtown (Sir John Hay) present. 
He has made many efforts, and exer- 
cised no small portion of his high facul- 
ties and great experience, in securing 
certain advantages for the Navy. Sir 
Thomas Symonds also has devoted great 
care and labour to similar improve- 
ments; but what can any individual do 
if all the time my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Sir Thomas Brassey), 
and my hon. Friend below me the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, are ready to 
come down to the House and paint to 
us a couleur de rose picture of the state ef 
the Navy? Wecandonothing. There 
are one or two minor matters in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech which I 
should like to refer to. I could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I was obliged to express audibly my 
dissent from him, when he said that the 
work done in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
is infinitely better than that done in 
private yards. I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to put it quite 
as strongly as that; and I do not think 
it is necessary to introduce any question 
as to the relative excellence of the work 
done between private yards and the 
Government Dockyards, because the 
length of time taken in building a ship 
is in no degree due to any considerations 
of that kind. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not, I think, had any expe- 
rience as to completing war ships in 
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private yards. I have had great expe- 
rience. Since I left the Admiralty I 
have been supervisor of a number of 
iron-clad vessels, or men-of-war, which 
have been built in private establish- 
ments; and I must say that I do not 
experience any difficulty in getting them 
completed within a reasonable time and 
with all necessary excellence. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will accept 
that statement from me as having some 
weight. There is another point on 
which I wish to ask a question of my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, and it is about the Royal Corps 
of Naval Constructors. No one here 
will suppose, for a moment, that I could 
possibly witness any improvement in the 
position of the naval constructors, who 
have been a very depressed class, with- 
out satisfaction; but it seems strange to 
me that we are told in the Estimates 
that certain Votes are to be given for a 
Royal Corps of Naval Constructors with- 
out being told anything about the Corps 
itself. Ido not know whether the Go- 
vernment, in these days, can undertake 
to establish any number of. Royal Corps 
without reference to Parliament; but 
in this case, as far as I can make out, 
the Crown has not sought any kind of 
approval for the establishment of this 
Corps. As I have said, I do not know 
whether the Crown claims the right to 
establish any number of Royal Corps 
without reference to this House; but I 
should have thought that, in taking such 
an important step, some pains would 
have been taken to obtain the approval 
of this House, and to furnish it with all 
necessary information. It is to me 
highly gratifying, however, that this 
Corps has been established ; and I think 
the present Administration deserves ex- 
tremely well of the country for having 
made the change, and for having ele- 
vated a mechanical class into a higher 
and more recognized position. I believe, 
Sir Arthur Otway, I shall be in Order 
in saying a word in reference to the 
naval engineers ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That question 
will come on more properly for discussion 
under Vote 6. The present discussion 
has been largely developed altogether, 
and it would certainly not be admissible 
to discuss items which will come on 
again under other heads. 


Sm EDWARD J. REED: I thought 
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this was a discussion on the general 
question. All I was going to say was, 
that I wished I could say something to- 
night that would induce the Admiralty 
to take into consideration the propriety 
of giving the engineers of the Royal 
Navy something like the improved or- 
ganization which they are now giving 
to the constructors. There is nothing 
more lamentable to me in connection 
with the whole of the Navy than the 
fact that actually the engineers of the 
Navy are allowed to remain in such a 
degraded position—degraded as regards 
rank, and degraded as regards pay. I 
will not make any comparison between 
the class of naval engineers and the ordi- 
nary active class, because I am aware 
that a great variety of opinions might 
be held as to the relative importance 
of the engineers in the Royal Navy, 
and of the other executive branches; 
but I do not suppose that any Member 
of the Committee would not wish to see 
the naval engineers, considering the 
way in which they have been trained 
for their profession in order to acquire 
skill, and incur the tremendous responsi- 
bility they are intrusted with—I do not 
suppose anybody would think the naval 
engineers are inferior, for instance, to 
the paymasters, who are nothing more 
than clerks. Will it be credited that 
the Government of the country has con- 
tinued to go on keeping its naval engi- 
neers not only in a position of in- 
feriority, but in a position of marked 
inferiority to the mere clerks—the pay- 
masters, and the clerical officers of the 
Royal Navy? I do not suppose there 
would be any difficulty in inducing 
clerks to go to sea in Her Majesty’s 
ships. I presume it would be, at least, 
as easy to get a naval clerk as a naval 
engineer ; yet I am sorry to say it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that the naval engi- 
neer, both as regards pay and rank, is, 
by comparison, in a position of great 
disadvantage. In deference to what the 
Chairman has said, I will not go into 
figures as to this class. It may be pos- 
sible to refer to them when we come to 
the Vote for that Department of the 
Service, and as another occasion will 
arise, I will content myself with what I 
have said. I think a great discrepancy 
exists between the pay and rank, and 
other hon. Gentlemen who are familiar 
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nothing I have said will be supposed in 
any way to be directed against the Ad- 
miralty. The remarks I have made to- 
night are a continuation of those which 
I made in the last Parliament, and which 
I am bound to continue to make, because 
the Naval Service is one of primary im- 

ortance. Another reason why we should 
be perfectly free in our remarks is this— 
that Her Majesty’s Government must do 
the House the justice of saying that 
whatever topics they are ready to con- 
vert into political questions they are 
never ready to make the Navy a politi- 
cal question ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has spoken to-night set an 
admirable example by indulging in free 
criticism without being animated by 
Party bias. I hope my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty will feel that 
the only object I have had in making 
these remarks has been to get Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships quickly built, and to see 
that they are promptly rendered fit for 
service. 

Captain PRICE said, he thought the 
discussion that night might be looked 
on, to some extent, as an adjourned 
debate upon the speech made by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty in intro- 
ducing the Navy Estimates the other 
night. He believed that was the gene- 
ral understanding ; and he wished to 
make a few remarks upon that speech, 
some parts of which had not yet been 
touched. He was very glad to hear the 
Secretary to the Admiralty the other 
night state that he was in a position to 
give some increase of pay to a very im- 
portant branch of the Naval Service, or, 
as he called them, ‘‘ the backbone of the 
lower class of the Navy ’—he meant the 
petty officers. He understood that some 
increase was to be made to their pay im- 
mediately, and also prospectively. They 
were, he believed, after having served 
four years, to get an increase of 3d. per 
day. That was satisfactory as far as it 
went; but he should like to ask the hon. 
Gentleman why it was that the increase 
of pay was confined to the seamen class 
of petty officers, and why it should not 
have been extended to some of the non- 
combatants ? For instance, to some of 
the ships’ stewards and police, both of 
them important classes in reference to a 
man-of-war, and whose pay had not in- 
creased for a number of years—in point 
of fact, since 1867 he believed. Oom- 
plaints had been made, as hon. Members 
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might have seen, in the papers within 
the last few years of the want of honesty 
which was supposed to have existed 
among the class of ships’ stewards. He 
would not go into that matter now. He 
did not know whether the complaints 
were well founded or not. He thought 
that some of the cases had been magni- 
fied ; but he would suggest that an ex- 
cuse, if excuse was possible at all, might 
be found in the fact that these petty 
officers found themselves at very consi- 
derable disadvantage compared with 
other classes on board ship. He pre- 
sumed that was the one cause which had 
led to the cases of peculation which had 
originally been found to exist. He 
thought himself that the increase of pay 
ought to have been extended to them for 
another reason also, because they did 
not participate in that deferred pay 
which was now given to petty officers of 
the seamen class, and they were not al- 
lowed good-conduct stripes. In many 
ways they were at great disadvantage 
compared with their messmates on board 
ship of the same rank. He also wanted 
to know, because it was not made clear 
the other day, whether this increase of 
pay to the petty officers was to be ex- 
tended to the Coastguard? He did not 
think it was; and the Coastguard also 
would be at considerable disadvantage. 
They constituted our First Class Naval 
Reserve, and were the first Reserve 
we could call upon in a time of war. 
He was glad to hear that improvements 
were to be made in the hospital staff, 
and that thoroughly trained nurses were 
to be obtained—both boys and also lady 
nurses being provided. He thought it 
was a step in the right direction; but in 
connection with matters of hospital treat- 
ment he should like to call the attention 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty to 
what he believed to be a real grievance. 
He was afraid that very few Members 
of the House were aware of the matter. 
The case was this—when an officer 
went into hospital—say a retired officer, 
in order to make an exact comparison— 
he had a sum of money, ranging from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a-day stopped, out of 
his pay, or pension, as the case might 
be, for board, lodging, and medical 
treatment in the hospital. That might 
possibly amount to something like one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the pay or pension ; 
but in the case of a pensioner who was 
obliged to go into the hospital the whole 
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of his pay was stopped if he was a single 
man; but if he was married then 3s. 
a-week was allowed out of his pay to his 
wife and family. If he was not married 
the whole of his pay or pension was en- 
tirely stopped. Now, he thought that 
was hardly fair treatment. In the case 
of an officer, one-fifth or one-sixth of his 
pay was stopped ; but in the case of the 
man four-fifths or five-sixths of his pay 
or pension were stopped altogether. He 
did not know whether the matter had 
been represented to the Admiralty; but 
he could assure his hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty that it was 
looked upon as a very great grievance 
at sea-port towns, and it was thought 
that something might be done to remedy 
it. He had been very much astonished, 
in listening to the very interesting 
speech of the Secretary to the Admiralty 
the other evening, to find that from first 
to last no mention whatever was made 
of the steam branch of the Navy. He 
thought he was right in saying that 
from first to last, in the course of that 
speech, not a single word was said in 
reference to that important branch of 
the Service. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
had called attention to this matter; and 
he (Captain Price) would, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, make one or 
two remarks upon it. He did not know 
whether the omission was accidental, or 
whether it had been made on purpose ; 
but he was afraid that the Admiralty 
were tired of listening to the grievances 
of those who were connected with that 
branch of the Naval Service. He had 
himself, as well as many other Members 
in that House, in the last few years 
brought the matter forward. He did 
not intend to repeat what he had said 
before. The grievance was well known 
at the Admiralty; but there was one 
particular point in the case which he 
wanted to referto. No doubt, he had re- 
ferred to it before, and he would ask the 
leave of the Committee to refer to it 
again, because it was a very important 
matter—namely, the way in which the 
officers were allowed to count their time. 
The present system was one which bore 
very hardiy. Hon. Members would know 
that he referred to what was called the 
‘11 years’ Clause ’’—that was to say, the 
arrangement effected in the year 1870, 
by which officers of the engineer class 
and officers of other classes also were 
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not allowed to count the whole of their 
junior time until they had served 11 
years in the higher ranks. Well, that 
was fair enough when the scheme first 
came out in 1870; but he was afraid 
that those who invented the scheme at 
that time did not look forward, nor did 
they seem to have availed themselves 
of the experience of the actuaries, who 
would have told them what was likely 
to occur. They did not seem to have 
availed themselves of the information 
which they might have obtained if they 
had done so. He could only say that 
they had deliberately inflicted an injus- 
tice upon a large class of men. To show 
the way in which the scheme acted in 
reference to the engineer class, he would 
point out that in the year 1877, for he 
would not go further back than that 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
have already pointed out to hon. Mem- 
bers, and the hon. and gallant Member 
himself has given Notice of a Motion 
upon this point, which, as the hon. and 
gallant Member admits, was not re- 
ferred to in the Statement of the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty—that it will be 
irregular to discuss upon the present 
Vote items which are contained in Vote 
6. The proper time for discussing these 
items is when Vote 6 is reached. No 
doubt, there is an understanding to dis- 
cuss the general policy of the Navy upon 
this Vote; but it would not be in Order 
to refer to specific items in subsequent 
Votes which are to come on hereafter, 
and in regard to which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has himself already 
given Notice of a Motion. 

Captatn PRICE said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had misunder- 
stood him. What he was trying to dis- 
cuss was the question of the Vote for the 
pay ofthe men. That had nothing todo 
with Vote 6. Vote 6 was for the Dock- 
yards; and the question of the engineers’ 
pay could not, he took it, possibly be 
discussed under that Vote. The Dock- 
yard engineers of the steam branch 
would come under Vote 6; but it was 
the engineers of the Royal Navy that he 
was now referring to. He knew it was 
somewhat irregular; but he thought it 
had generally been allowed to discuss 
the whole question of pay upon Votes 1 
and 2. Vote 1 was passed the other 
night, because it was important that the 
Government should get the men; but 
the discussion was cut short, and tacitly 
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allowed to stand over and be discussed 
on Vote 2. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
asked to be allowed to explain what the 
misconception was. The artificers in 
the Dockyards were provided for under 
Vote 6; but the class of men called 
engineer artificers were men connected 
with the Navy, who were provided for 
in Vote 1. The engineers and engineer 
artificers had always been provided for 
in Vote 1, and provision for victuals and 
clothing was made in Vote 2; so that 
the engineers of the Navy were, so far 
as this Vote was concerned, in the same 
position as the men of the Navy. The 
artificers who came under Vote 6 were 
not in the same class. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the class of 
engineers to which the hon. and gallant 
Member refers is included in the Vote 
for Victuals and Clothing in Vote 2, he 
will be in Order in referring to it; but 
I understood that he was referring to 
the artificers included in Vote 6; and it 
would not be’ regular to discuss any of 
the items which come under that Vote 
until the Vote itself is reached. 

Captain PRICE said, he did not pro- 
pose to allude to any body of men for 
whom provision was made under Vote 6. 
He desired now to call attention to the 
peculiar way in which the engineer 
officers were allowed to count their time, 
and which, of course, affected their pay, 
their half-pay, and their pension also. 
In 1877 no fewer than 55 chief engi- 
neers, out of a rota of 220, were able to 
get the higher rates of pay, or over 17s. 
a day, and half-pay and pensions were 
in proportion. That was, perhaps, a very 
fair allowance—namely, 55 out of 220; 
but this scheme, called the ‘‘ 11 years’ 
Clause,”’ acted in this way—that in the 
following year, 1878, instead of 55 
officers out of a total of 220 getting the 
maximum rates of pay and pensions, only 
44 got them; and from that date the 
number had decreased with remarkable 
regularity, from 44 down to 39, 32, 30, 
22,17; and in the present year, 1884, 
down to five. So that, practically, there 
were only five chief engineers this year 
who could receive the higher rates of 
pay. When they discussed the question 
of pay in regard to the engineer officers 
they might be told by the Government— 
‘‘ These officers may get 22s. a-day, which 
is very favourable, compared with the 
pay received by other classes of officers 
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in the Navy;” when the real truth 
was that this maximum of pay was 
almost purely imaginary, or, at all 
events, was so seldom attained that it 
might fairly be called imaginary. The 
real maximum was 17s. a-day, which 
the officers were able to attain. When 
he complained of the matter, he was told 
very naturally—‘‘If we invented any 
other means of counting the time for 
the engineers; if we allowed them to 
count the whole of their junior time 
after they have served only eight years, 
we must do the same thing for officers 
in other classes.’”’ That was quite true; 
but there was just the same grievance 
attached to other classes, such as the 
accountant branch, and the assistant 
paymasters. It might not affect them 
to the same extent; but it was a real 
grievance with them as it was with 
the engineers, and it all arose out of 
that unfortunate Order in Council of 
1870, which suited that time well enough, 
but certainly did not suit the present. 
As far back as 1867, an assistant pay- 
master served in that rank seven and 
a-half years before he was promoted ; 
and if he was promoted after serving 
that time, he very soon got into the 
higher grades of pay, and counted the 
whole of his junior time. But, owing to 
the block of promotion, it was found in 
the following years that the average time 
of seven and a-half years in the lower 
grades was increased to nine years, and 
it went on increasing with the same 
regularity as in the case of the engineers. 
In 1869 an assistant paymaster had to 
serve 10 years; and in the following 
years 10}, 11, 12, 13, 14, 143, 15, until 
in the present year it had reached 15} 
years. The average time an assistant 
paymaster had to serve now in that rank 
was about 15} years. He had to serve 
that length of time before he got pro- 
motion, and he had to serve 11 in the 
higher ranks before he could count the 
whole of his junior time. Now, he con- 
tended that such a result was not dreamt 
of in 1870, or they would never have 
had such a scheme as this. He could 
not help thinking that the Admiralty 
had been very badly advised, and really 
did not see what the thing was coming 
to. As an illustration, in order to show 
the perfunctory, hap-hazard way in 
which the scheme was prepared by the 
Admiralty in 1870, he might mention 
the rate of pay a paymaster got if he 
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were able to put in his 11 years, and if 
by some accident he failed of that. period. 
A paymaster who had had 15 years’ ser- 
vice as an assistant paymaster might be 
obliged, say by ill-health, to retire after 
having completed 10 years aud 11 
months’ service as paymaster. The con- 
sequence would be that he could only 
count six years of his junior service, not 
having been able to serve the whole of 
his time. That gave him a pay of 19s. 
a-day, or, if he took the retired pay, 
£191 a-year; but if his health would 
allow him, or the Admiralty would allow 
him to serve one month longer, instead 
of having 19s. his pay would have gone 
up to 31s. 6d a-day, and his retired pay, 
instead of being £191, would be £350. 
He thought that fact showed the hap- 
hazard way in which the scheme was 
prepared in 1870. The Admiralty knew 
the ins and outs of the matter very well ; 
and he did not think he could persuade 
them to do anything in regard to it. It 
was not for him to suggest what was to 
be done, nor was the Admiralty respon- 
sible for what was done in 1870. After 
all, they were only the inheritors of the 
legacy left to them; but they ought to 
see that the mistake was now remedied. 
The only thing he would suggest, if he 
might do so, was this—that the Admi- 
ralty should appoint a Departmental 
Committee to examine into the matter. 
He knew that Departmental Committees 
were not altogether satisfactory; but 
there would be no use in his asking for 
a Select Committee of the House. The 
grievances were so real and extra- 
ordinary that he was satisfied if any 
Committee of gentlemen were to look 
into the matter, it would be impossible 
for them not to declare that a most un- 
satisfactory state of things prevailed 
which ought to be remedied at once. 
Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
he gathered from the ruling of the 
Chairman that he must not refer to one 
of the subjects which had been raised 
‘by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Devonport (Captain 
Price). Something appeared to have 
been done on behalf of the naval engi- 
neers; but when they’ examined into it, 
it was found, in reality, to be very 
trivial, and he could not understand 
that it could have been done with any 
real intention of improving the position 
of that class. The addition of 2s. a-day 
was given to certain chief engineers; 
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but owing to its restrictions the addition 
only applied to the chief engineers on 
board five ships—that was to say, that 
an increase of 2s. a-day had been given 
to five men. The arrangement was, 
therefore, perfectly illusory, and would 
only apply to the Jnflexible, the Téméraire, 
the Polyphemus, and two other ships. 
Reference had been made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Devonport 
(Captain Price) to the ‘11 years’ 
Clause.” That clause had been so fre- 
quently discussed in the House that it 
would be a waste of time to refer to it 
again; but what he would venture to 
suggest in the way of remedy, and to 
put before his hon. Friends who sat 
below him, would be this—that an en- 
gineer should be allowed to count one- 
eleventh for junior service for each year 
of his full pay as chief engineer. That, 
practically, would settle the whole of 
the ‘11 years’ Clause.”” No doubt, it 
would entail a certain amount of in- 
creased expenditure ; but that increased 
expenditure, as far as he could calculate, 
would not exceed £4,500, and it would 
remove a great grievance from a most 
important part of the steam branch of 
the Navy. Perhaps he might be allowed 
to show how the present system worked. 
Some allusion had been made to it by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port. The rates of pay laid down for 
the men after 17, 20, 21, and 22 years’ 
service varied from 18s. to 21s. ; but the 
whole thing was fallacious; and he 
would suggest that different ranks 
should be. introduced which should be 
allowed to carry with them all the ad- 
vantages given, and which could be so 
arranged as to provide for a periodical 
revision of the position of all officers, 
from sub-lieutenants up to captains. 
Some reference had been made to the 
engine-room artificers. Strong com- 
plaints were just now being made by 
men of that class, who contended that 
they had to serve far too long a time in 
order to gain a pension. They were 
now called on to re-enter for 12 years, 
after having served 10, putting two 
years more to the service which entitled 
men to pension. The result was that the 
Admiralty found it extremely difficult to 
get the best men, and they were obliged 
to accept others of an inferior class. They 
could not induce the men to re-enter. 
He would suggest that the men should 
be somewhat differently dealt with ; and 
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that if they were called on to serve an 
additional number of years until they 
got a pension they should have some 
advantage from it. He would also like 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty to inform the Committee why 
Dockyard men who had served in the 
Navy should not be allowed to count 
their servitude for a pension, the same 
as men regularly in the service of the 
Navy? With regard to pensions, he 
had to complain that, while the age 
pension was given to Naval Reserve 
men at 50, it was withheld from the 
Marines, and that the enrolled Marine 
Reserves did not get it till 55. He 
hoped that his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, when he rose to reply, 
would be able to give them some infor- 
mation as to what was intended to be 
done for the men in the Dockyards, who 
were anxiously expecting the improve- 
ment which had long been promised. 
Mr. GRANTHAM said, they had al. 
ready discussed the position of naval 
constructors, paymasters, and engineers ; 
and he was desirous now of calling the 
attention of the Committee to the posi- 
tion of the naval schoolmasters, which 
was a very anomalous one compared 
with that of the schoolmasters of the 
Army and the Marines. It would be 
in the recollection of the Committee 
that schoolmasters of the Navy had only 
been appointed during the last 25 years. 
Up to that time education on board Her 
Majesty’s ships was conducted by sea- 
men schoolmasters, who proved them- 
selves so thoroughly inefficient that 25 
years ago an application was made to 
the Privy Council on Education to pro- 
vide some better system of education. It 
was then decided to provide a certain 
number of schoolmasters, who should 
devote themselves to the work of educa- 
tion in the Navy. Unfortunately, the 
teachers first appointed found the life 
and the emolument so different from 
what they had expected that almost the 
whole of them soon afterwards left the 
Service, and it became necessary for the 
Government to educate their own teachers 
specially for the Navy. ‘Those teachers 
entered the Service under the impression 
that they would be treated similarly to 
the schoolmasters in the Army, and in 
the Marines; but in a short time it 
was found, both in reference to pay, 
pension, and promotion, that they were 
in a far worse position than their con- 
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Jréres either in the Army-or in the 
Marines. Their exceptional treatment 
was a great grievance to them ; and there 
could be no doubt that, both in regard 
to pay and pension, they were in an in- 
ferior position. He found that the pen- 
sion of a naval schoolmaster was only, 
on the average, £31 18s. 9d.; whereas 
that of the Marine schoolmaster was 
£63 17s.. 6d., and that of the Army 
schoolmaster £63, or, in point of fact, 
rather more than double the sum which 
the schoolmaster got in the Navy. Then, 
in regard to pay, there was not so much 
to complain of, because within the last 
two years the pay had been improved ; 
but, still, the naval schoolmaster only 
got £95 2s. 3d., as against £101 in the 
Marines, and the same sum in the 
Army, including rations. The difference 
was not so very large in that case, being 
under £6 a-year; but both in the Ma- 
rines and in the Army the schoolmaster 
had the sum of £31 allowed him for 
quarters, unless he had quarters ac- 
tually provided, to say nothing of the 
value of his uniform, which the naval 
schoolmaster did not receive. That made 
a considerable difference ; so that as re- 
garded pay and pension the naval school- 
masters were in a far inferior position to 
the schoolmasters and teachers of the 
Army and Marines. They felt that they 
were not dealt with fairly, considering 
that when they were appointed there was 
an honourable understanding that their 
position would be similar to that of 
schoolmasters in the Army and Marines. 
Then, again, they were at a disadvan- 
tage with regard to promotion in the 
Service as compared with the school- 
masters in the Army, who could become 
Warrant officers after 12 years’ service. 
He believed that out of 250 Army 
schoolmasters 27 were Warrant officers ; 
17 had obtained the rank of lieutenant ; 
and three had retired with the honorary 
rank of major. Now, there were only 
seven head masterships which teachers 
in the Navy could hope to obtain, how- 
ever long their service might be ; and it 
was only natural that, under these cir- 
cumstances, they should feel that their 
merits had not only been unrewarded, 
but unacknowledged. And, therefore, he 
thought that in asking to be put on an 
equality with their colleagues in the 
Army they were not seeking more than 
they were entitled to. He trusted this 
question, which excited a good deal of 
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interest in the Navy, would be taken in| year. And not only did heavily in- 
hand by the Admiralty. creased cost of construction result, but 


Mr. GOURLEY said, there were 
some points with regard to the present 
condition of the Navy which called for 
explanation at the hands of his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
They had placed before them annually 
the fact that the Admiralty intended 
to build a certain number of tons of 
armoured and unarmoured ships; but 
although, of course, his hon. Friend 
was not responsible for the programme 
laid before the House, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty could never inform them how 
much the maximum cost of the armoured 
and unarmoured tonnage would be. 
From the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man he found that the programme of 
last year had been fairly carried out, 
there being only about 125 tons less 
than the quantity of new tonnage pro- 
mised in that programme; but the work 
completed had cost £13,000 more than 
what was contemplated—that was, how- 
ever, always providing that the money 
set aside for repairs had not been de- 
voted to new work. Under the present 
system, however desirable it might be 
that the number of tons intended to be 
built by the Admiralty should annually 
be laid before Parliament, the result 
in the long run proved that the Esti- 
mates were entirely misleading, the 
reason being that the Admiralty, build- 
ing ships morsel by morsel, lost the 
power of adhering to the original Esti- 
mates. Now, he wished to place clearly 
before the Committee the mode in which 
the Estimates that were laid before the 
House year after year were carried out, 
and, by way of example and proof, he 
might be allowed to call attention to the 
case of the Jnflexible. They were asked, 
at the time the vessel was laid down, to 
vote £401,000 for her construction ; but 
that had extended ever seven years, and 
the result was that the total cost of 
the ship when complete amounted to 
. £800,594. The reason why the Esti- 
mate was so much exceeded was that 
the Admiralty had lost all control over 
the original Estimate, in consequence of 
the long period during which her con- 
struction was going on. He thought it 
would be far better that the Admiralty, 
instead of adding bit by bit to a number 
of ships, should state to Parliament 
that they intended to construct such and 
such a ship in the course of the financial 


Hr. Grantham 





there was this fact also to be borne in 
mind—that ships became obsolete by 
the time they were completed under the 
system he had described. Anyone might 
see in our Dockyards numbers of huge 
hulks which were utterly useless for 
fighting purposes, and which were so 
many examples of the bad results of 
that system. The Estimate placed before 
Parliament in the programme of last 
year showed that 7,143 tons of un- 
armoured and 12,281 tons of armoured 
vessels would be produced, and that the 
total cost would be £1,979,443; and 
here he had to complain that the cost 
of producing this new tonnage was 
jumbled together with the costof repairs, 
the result being that it was impossible 
to distinguish the cost of either. How- 
ever, the cost which, in round numbers, 
was to have been £102 15s. per ton, had 
actually amounted to £103 15s. per ton. 
It appeared that the money voted for 
repairs was very often transferred to 
other work; and he would take that 
opportunity of asking on what grounds 
the Admiralty applied money that had 
been voted for one purpose to another ? 
The money to be expended in repairs in 
the current year was £419,840; and he 
thought the Committee had a right to 
know upon what it was to be spent— 
upon what ships, and at what places, 
and how much would be expended upon 
the hulls and machinery respectively ? 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Sir John Hay), on the oc- 
casion of the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty making his annual Statement, 
asked for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the condition of the ships; and 
he (Mr. Gourley) apprehended that, in 
asking for that Committee, the object 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
that the House of Commons might not 
only have more control over the ships 
themselves, but also over the mode in 
which the money was spent upon them. 
Lord Northbrook, however, probably not 
understanding the question, had arranged 
to have a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the subject rather than that 
advocated by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman: He agreed with the wish ex- 
pressed on the opposite side of the House 
that evening that if a Departmental 
Committee were appointed there should 
also be a Committee of the House of 
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Commons to deal with the matter, be- 
cause the former would, in all proba- 
bility, be composed of Gentlemen edu- 
cated in the traditions of the Admiralty, 
so that, so far as responsibility and the 
ultimate results were concerned, the 
House would be no wiser after the Com- 
mittee had reported than they were at 
that moment. He said, also, that the 
appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee, inasmuch as it implied that there 
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purpose they were intended. If, as he 
apprehended, they were for convoy or 
cruising purposes, he would like to know 
what fuel they were to carry—whether 
they would be built to take five, six, or 
ten days’ supply? Certainly, for the 
purposes he had indicated, they should 
be able to carry enough fuel to cover 
long distances. Again, at what dis- 
tance would torpedo boats of the Scout 
\class be able to discharge torpedoes? 





were no hon. Members capable of deal- | He understood they were specially in- 
ing with naval questions, was an insult | tended to carry the Whitehead torpedo, 
to the House of Commons. He remem- and he would ask what was their con- 
bered that, when Mr. Ward Hunt, who | sumption of fuel at 16 knots; because 





was at the time First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, objected to the appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider the ques- 
tion of the designs on which their ships 
were being built, on the ground of want 
of technical knowledge, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
was all in favour of its appointment. 
He knew his hon. Friend had the 
courage of his opinions, and he believed 


he would not refrain from expressing | 


the same views now as he had on the 


occasion referred to. Now, with regard 
to vessels like the Mersey, the Admiralty | 


officials were so enamoured of ships of 


this type that they were going to lay | 


down five of them. He believed the 
whole thing was an experiment, and 
he could not perceive what object 
the Admiralty had in view in con- 


structing these ships. Were they to | 


be used as broadside fighting ships, 
as rams, or as convoys? Perhaps 


the Secretary to the Admiralty would | 


give the Committee some information 
upon that point; but, whatever the ex- 
planation might be, he certainly held 


that until they had more experience of | 


these ships it would be wiser to lay 


down and finish one instead of working | 


upon five of them; and when it was 
proved that the one vessel was a success 
they could very well come to Parliament 


unless they could discharge their tor- 
| pedoes at a safe distance from the enemy, 
and also steam at greatspeed, they would 
‘be rather an element of danger than 
‘otherwise. Then, he would ask, with 
|what object were the Admiralty going 
'to build two despatch vessels, a class of 
\ships that, to his mind, had become 
| totally unnecessary, and could be re- 
garded as neither more nor less than 
yachts attached to their Squadrons for 
| the use of the Admiral and officers? All 
| their ships now carried steam launches, 
which, as well as torpedo boats, could 
be utilized for despatch purposes, be- 
tween the ships of the Fleet; and for 
service abroad in time of war, he was 
quite certain that the Merchant Ser- 
vice would supply vessels of greater 
|speed and at less cost than those upon 
which the Admiralty were going to 
spend so much money. He now came 
|to the subject of guns, with reference to 
which he would put this question to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty—What pro- 
gress has been made in supplying breech- 
loading guns to vessels that are now, or 
have been, armed with muzzle-loading 
iguns? He found that the work at 
Woolwich was almost at a standstill, as 
the result of the transition that was 
taking place from iron to steel in the 
/manufacture of guns; and he contended 





and ask for the money to build the re- | that the Navy ought not to be dependent 
maining four. To build five ships of upon Woolwich for its armament, the 
one kind without knowing whether any | consequence of which was that their 
benefit to the country would result was, | ships were always kept waiting for their 
to his mind, something beyond experi- | complement of guns. The Navy, in his 
ment. He would ask, also, whether opinion, ought to have its own Ord- 
they were to be armed with iron, steel, nance Department, separate from, and 
or compound plates ? ‘independent of, the Army Ordnance 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: | Department. Passing from that sub- 
They will have no armour at all; no ject, he desired to call the attention of 
side armour. | the Committee to the fact that it was 

Mr. GOURLEY : Then that made it | proposed to increase, during the current 
all the more desirable to know for what year, the number of boys, which stood at 
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4,800 last year, to 4,950, of whom 2,450 
were for service in the Fleet, and 
2,500 in training ships. He would 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
how many boys on an average were 
annually transferred from the training 
ships to the Navy; how many boys 
there were actually apprenticed on board 
the ships of the Navy; and where, and 
on board what ships, the 2,450 boys 
described as for service in the Fleet had 
been distributed? He believed it was 
generally understood, after the lament- 
able disasters that befell the Zurydice 
and the Atalanta, that instead of being 
kept so much on board training ships, 
as was then the practice, it would be in 
future for the benefit not only of the 
Navy, but also of the boys themselves, 
that they should be distributed amongst 
the ships of the Flying Squadron and 
those engaged in the Coastguard Ser- 
vice. It would, he thought, be wise on 
the part of the Admiralty to place the 
boys where they could learn the duties 
they would have to perform in actual 
warfare; and, therefore, he would like 
to know how far that policy had been 
carried out? He should also be glad if 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
state how many boys educated at Green- 
wich Hospital School entered the Navy ; 
and how many went into the Merchant 
Service? The primary object of that 
Institution was education for the Naval 
Service; and yet he believed that a 
very small percentage of the boys en- 
tered the Navy, and the reason of this 
was not very far to seek. It was that, 
although the boys at Greenwich Hospital 
School received an education almost as 
good as that given to the boys on the 
Britannia, they had nothing before them 
in the Navy but the position of steward 
or petty officer; whereas the boys trained 
on board the Britannia had before them 
the rank of midshipmen and upwards. 
The two systems required to be care- 
fully looked into. Last year the Lord 
Warden and another vessel were sent 
to the Shetland Islands for the pur- 
_ of recruiting boys; and he would 
ike to hear from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty how many boys were ob- 
tained. He held that, instead of hav- 
ing so many boys trained on board 
ships of the Navy, where the cost in 
wages and provisions was £80 or £100 
a-year, it would be wiser for the Admi- 
ralty to recruit their boys from the 
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training ships on the Thames and other 
rivers, from which they could be supplied 
prepared for sea at the very much 
smaller cost of £30 or £40 a-year. Then 
with regard to the Britannia. Many 
discussions had taken place, and many 
promises had been made, with regard to 
that vessel; but his own opinion was 
that, as a training ship, she ought to be 
abolished. In these days of equality of 
education she was totally unnecessary as 
a means of providing officers for the 
Navy, the higher ranks in which ought, 
in his opinion, to be open to every boy 
who entered the Service; no matter 
how poor he might be, he should have 
an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self as an officer; and he held that, so 
soon as the common sense of the country 
had grasped this question, public opi- 
nion would demand what he was now 
advocating. In concluding his observa- 
tions on naval affairs, he desired to refer 
to a subject of considerable interest. 
The gallant conduct of Admiral Hewett 
at Suakin had already been the subject 
of commendation in that House. He 
was also bound to add his testimony to 
the admirable conduct of the officers and 
men of the Naval Brigade, who fell de- 
fending their guns at Tamanieb ; at the 
same time, he thought it only right that 
the cause of the breaking of the square, 
which led to the men being placed in 
their unfortunate position, should be the 
subject of inquiry. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member that as the proceedings he 
was then referring to occurred on shore, 
they could not be discussed in connec- 
tion with the Vote before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he had been 
under the impression that the conduct 
of the Naval Brigade could be discussed 
on the Navy Estimates. He would, 
however, take another opportunity of 
referring to the subject. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, as he had 
already had an opportunity of address- 
ing the Committee, he should be very 
brief in the remarks he was about to 
make. He could not agree with that part 
of the speech of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down in which he recom- 
mended that there should be a separate 
Establishment for the manufacture of 
naval guns. He regretted exceedingly 
that there was no person in the House 
responsible for Ordnance affairs. He 
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did not know whether the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would be able to answer 
the questions put to him with regard to 
the guns required by ships of the Navy, 
and also with regard to the want of guns 
for ships in process of completion. But 
with regard to guns made for the public 
service, circumstances might arise—such, 
for instance, as the retirement of a dis- 
abled ship upon a fortress, such as Malta 
or Gibraltar—in which it would be de- 
sirable that naval and other guns should 
beinterchangeable. With regard to the 
Committee alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, he entirely agreed with the remarks 
made by him upon that subject ; and, 
having moved for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, he regretted to find 
that a Committee not of that House had 
been appointed elsewhere in its stead. 
‘There was no Naval Officer belonging to 
the Admiralty in this Parliament. The 
House wanted to have before it the First 
Sea Lord and the Naval Officers who 
were responsible for the advice given to 
the Admiralty.- It was to be feared— 
and he believed his hon. Friend would 
not doubt it for one moment—that the 
strength of their Navy was far below 
that which was necessary for the na- 
tional defence. This was the first year 
in which a French Minister of Marine 
had ever been reported to have said 
that the assertion that the French 
Navy was inferior to the English Navy 
was untrue. He entirely agreed with 
the French Minister of Marine that the 
French iron-clad Navy had increased 
with immense rapidity. The old fable 
of the hare and the tortoise was being 
repeated by this country and France in 
the case of their Navies. The gallant 
officer to whom he had previously alluded 
was reported to have said on a recent 
public oecasion— 

“Tt does not signify whether our ships are 
built of paste-board, iron, or steel; the Navy 
will continue to maintain its own reputation.” 
He could not possibly conceive that the 
gallant Admiral could have really meant 
what he said. It was impossible to 
suppose that any officer in these days 
could say that without iron-clads the 
country was in a safe condition; and 
yet what he had quoted was the only 
public declaration as'to the condition of 
the Navy which had been made by the 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. That 
declaration was now before the public, 
and many people believed it. It was 
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most unfortunate that a gallant officer, 
who must know better, should in public, 
in returning thanks for the Navy, make 
such a declaration. [A Jaugh.] His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
laughed ; but it was no laughing matter 
that a person who was responsible for 
the condition of the Navy should make 
the assertion that it was of no conse- 
quence whether their ships were made 
of paste-board, iron, or steel. He 
knew his hon. Friend would say that 
the speech in question was an after- 
dinner speech, and one had no right to 
take notice of it. But the country had 
read the statement of the First Sea Lord ; 
it was made in a public place; and his 
right hon. Friends below him, and, 
indeed, right hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, who had endeavoured 
to make the country aware of the in- 
feriority of the Navy, of the terrible 
condition to which the Navy had been 
reduced, were deprived of the credit 
which was due to them for their exer- 
tions by the observations, made by the 
most responsible officer in the country, 
which he (Sir John Hay) had just read 
to the Committee. The only means by 
which the First Sea Lord would be able 
to explain his words would be by being 
examined before a Committee of the 
House. No doubt, if he were examined 
before a Committee, it would be found 
that the gallant officer was of a very 
different opinion to the one he had given 
utterance to. It was only by means of a 
Committee that the country could obtain 
the information it ought to have as to 
the condition of the Navy; but his hon. 
Friends at the Admiralty took good care 
that there should not be a Committee. 
They would not even let the country 
know what the condition of the boilers 
was; they refused to give a Return of 
the iron-clad ships of the Navy, which 
contained such rubbish in the shape of 
boilers that no one dared send them to 
sea. He would not, however, go into that 
question again. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), in introducing the 
subject to the notice of the Committee, 
had spoken of the programme of the 
iron-clad shipbuilding, and had pointed 
out that, although the Admiralty claimed 
that the programme had been com- 
pleted, the programme had not been 
completed. His right hon. Friend was 
quite correct in the statement that the 
tonnage built was greatly below what 
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was promised, and what had been paid 
for. The very Return which hon. Gen- 
tlemen had in their hands just now 
showed that the deficiency in the ton- 
nage completed compared with that 
promised wasstill greater than wasat first 
supposed. By that Return alone it was 
clearly shown that the credit which his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
had taken to himself was not deserved. 
He (Sir John Hay) had received, as 
many other persons had received, from 
that distinguished officer, the Admiral of 
the Fleet—Sir Thomas Symonds—some 
comparisons between the Navy of this 
country and the Navies of other Powers. 
He was sure the Admiral of the Fleet 
deserved the thanks of his countrymen 
for the pains he had taken to awaken 
the country and the House of Commons 
from the lethargy which had over- 
powered it with regard to naval mat- 
ters. There was no cruising Squadron 
for the men and boys of the Navy to be 
exercised in—there was no Squadron of 
instruction; and yet his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith), and right 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House, had constantly said such a 
Squadron was absolutely necessary. 
The fact of the matter was that the 
Navy was starved; the Estimates were 
not large enough to provide for the 
building of ships or the training of the 
men ; and the result was that the men 
and boys of the Navy were not now 
being trained at sea. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Gourley) had alluded to the condi- 
tion of the Marines. The Marine 
Forces, who had done their duty so 
gallantly recently, were decreased in 
numbers; and yet we were about to 
occupy Suakin with a considerable force 
of Marines. That was an extra duty 
imposed upon them; and it seemed to 
him to demand that that force should 
not only be kept at its old strength, but 
that it should be increased by the num- 
ber who were to be used as the garrison 
of the Red Sea ports. He trusted it 
was not true, but if it were true he 
regretted exceedingly, that no Vote of 
Thanks was to be proposed in the House 
of Commons to those distinguished and 
gallant man—soldiers, Marines, and 
seamen—who did their duty so well in 
the Soudan. It had been said that the 
force engaged in the recent military 
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operations was so very small; but that 
was not a valid reason why their gallant 
services should not be recognized by the 
House of Commons. He was persuaded 
it would be felt by the country most 
unsatisfactory that because the numbers 
were limited to 4,000 men the House 
was not to be called upon to vote, as he 
was sure they would vote unanimously, 
its thanks to the men who fought so 
well in the two desperate actions at Teb 
and Tamanieb. He desired to confirm 
what had fallen from two or three of 
his hon. Friends as to the assistant pay- 
masters and naval engineers. The en- 
gineers of the Navy were men of the 
highest education, and their services 
were absolutely essential in the compli- 
cated condition of the present ships of 
war. The duties of. the naval en- 
gineers were far more onerous and re- 
sponsible than the duties which had to 
be performed by engineers some 20 
years ago. The complicated machinery 
of particular ships required skill in 
working, which ought to be well paid 
for. The system by which pay was 
given appeared to him to be quite un- 
necessary and complicated. A Commit- 
tee was appointed by the Admiralty 
some years ago which recommended an 
increase in the pay of these gallant 
officers. The suggestion in the Navy 
Estimates, that some improvement was 
to be made in the pay of the engineers, 
was of a very slight and limited charac- 
ter. Two shillings a-day was to be 
given to five gentlemen under certain 
conditions. It was throwing dust in the 
eyes of the country to say that this was 
attending to the claims of the engineers. 
There were some 200 odd of them, and 
their skill and very necessary services 
demanded for them the respect of the 
House of Commons. He hoped his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
would be able to give some promise that 
the position of the engineers would be 
improved. He had looked into the 
question as well as he could; and he 
believed the expenditure of a sum of 
£4,000 a-year would be quite sufficient 
to secure the retention of the services of 
men who were invaluable. The other 
class of public servants who had been 
mentioned in the course of the debate— 
the assistant paymasters—also required 
the consideration of the Admiralty. The 
scheme of 1870 had broken down. In- 
stead of being promoted after 10 years’ 
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service, as he suggested, the assistant 
paymasters were 16 or 17 years in the 
Service before they got their rank. 
These gentlemen had enormous respon- 
sibility—responsibility for large cash 
transactions. Their accuracy—-and he 
was going to say their honesty, but that 
no one doubted—their accuracy and their 
rapid performance of their duties were 
of the greatest consequence to the House 
and the country ; indeed, the Estimates 
would swell with great rapidity if these 
gentlemen were not of the highest cha- 
racter. He, therefore, urged upon hig 
hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
to bring their case before the Board of 
Admiralty, and to see that officers whose 
duties were so necessary to the well- 
being of the Naval Service, and who 
had lost so much by the failure of the 
Order in Council of 1870, should be es- 
tablished in the position which that Or- 
der in Council suggested, and which the 
men had a right to expect. 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had no intention of speaking 
of the state of the Navy—that was not 
his province. He desired to refer to 
matters of which he had some know- 
ledge. Tho right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had spoken very strongly in re- 
gard to the importance of having ships 
of war completed as early as possible; 
and during his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman, of course, argued that no 
ship of war could be completed unless 
the guns were laid in or on board. But 
the responsibility for providing all the 
naval armaments was laid on the War 
Office; and the cost thereof, fully 
£500,000 a-year, was included in the 
Army charges ; and though several hon. 
Gentlemen had contended that the Ad- 
miralty should be entirely independent 
of the War Office, yet it was con- 
trary to all experience to suppose that 
the Secretary of State for War should 
add largely to his outlay to meet the 
many changes in patterns of guns and 
equipments that had been made in the 
naval armament during the last 25 
years. He could conceive nothing 
more objectionable than the system 
they had at the present moment. The 
War Office had naturally failed to pro- 
vide guns for the Navy. He, there- 
fore, earnestly entreated the Committee 
to use its influence to get rid of such a 
scandal, It was not to be expected 
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that the Army should incur large and 
unlimited expenditure, so as to provide 
proper and fit guns for the Navy to meet 
the frequent changes proposed by Naval 
Officers. The Navy ought, no doubt, 
to be permitted to decide upon the 
pattern of the guns it required; but it 
should bear the cost of the armament 
if permitted to do so. It would be found 
that Woolwich Arsenal was quite 
capable of turning out the requisite 
guns; or, if dissatisfied, then let the 
Admiralty try to obtain supplies from 
private firms. Last year the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
asked whether the Navy might not go 
to Newcastle for its guns? By all means 
it ought to go to Newcastle if it could not 
get proper guns from Woolwich. The 
present system involved the bandying 
of words between two great Depart- 
ments—the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty, and the result was the asserted 
inefficiency of the Navy. He could 
not conceive why it should be ex- 
pected that the Army should add 
£1,000,000 to its Estimates every year 
in order to supply new kinds of guns to 
the sister Service. He had hoped to 
see a change this year. A transference 
of duty from the Army to the Navy had 
already taken place in regard to the 
carriages and mounting of guns by the 
Navy paying for their equipments out 
of funds estimated for in the Naval Es- 
timates; and the result, he understood, 
kad been most satisfactory. In like 
manner the cost of ship transports, kept 
up for the movement of troops, ought 
to be transferred from the Navy to the 
Army Estimates. Further, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster, when he was First Lord of 
the Admiralty, finding that the War 
Office was not supplying torpedoes 
in sufficient quantity, went into the 
market, and for two years a charge for 
these appeared in the Navy Estimates. 
He (Sir George Balfour) noticed that 
the War Office was about to supply the 
torpedoes again at the expense of the 
Army. Perhaps the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would explain the reason 
for the change. He had now earnestly 
to urge that the gallant Corps of Marines 
-——and a more serviceable corps the 
country did not possess—should be more 
carefully looked after than it had hitherto 
been. In the matter of depdts, the 
Marines had an excellent system, well 
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deserving of imitation by the Infantry 
of the Line, but were very badly off as 
respected establishment of officers and 
men, who were mainly borne on the 
strength of the Divisions instead of being 
supernumerary, and in sufficient numbers 
to meet all the demands for service, he 
was afraid that just now they were being 
overworked. They were now being 
ealled upon to do more than their fair 
share of service; they were being 
wearied by repeated calls for battalions 
for service which the Infantry of the 
Line ought to perform. Nothing was 
more likely to disgust the corps than to 
be required to go on service very often, 
and in large numbers, at a moment’s 
notice, for unpleasant Stations such as 
Suakin. Sudden and extraordinary de- 
mands could be made occasionally ; but 
when they were made with great fre- 
quency, the efficiency of the Corps upon 
which the demands were made was 
greatly impaired. He entreated his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
to give his earnest attention to this sub- 
ject ; because when once soldiers were 
disorganized it was difficult to restore 
them to their proper condition. 

Mr. T. C. BRUCE said, that on a 
recent occasion he had an opportunity 
of expressing his views upon the general 
state of the Navy, and those views re- 
mained unchanged. He did not mean 
to repeat them; he only rose to endorse 
what had fallen from some hon. Gen- 
tlemen during the debate in reference 
to two classes of men in the Naval 
Service, and particularly with reference 
to the engineers. He did not think it 
had ever happened to him to be present 
at a debate on the Naval Estimates 
when the case of the engineers had not 
been raised ; and he thought that alone 
showed there was something in the con- 
dition of the men that was not very 
satisfactory. The reason was not very 
far to seek. Not long ago a Committee 
of the Admiralty, presided over by the 
First Naval Lord, made certain recom- 
mendations with reference to the status 
of the engineers. The recommendations 
made were not at all in excess of the 
merits of the men, or of the important 
duties the engineers had to perform; 
but the recommendations had only been 


carried out piece-meal, and, indeed, a| ( 


good many of them were unfulfilled. If 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) really wished to give satis- 
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faction to the corps of engineers, he 
ought at once to endeavour to soften the 
heart of the Secretary to the Treasury, 
and to get him to grant to the men what 
was their due. He (Mr. Bruce) would 
not repeat what had been said by dif- 
ferent hon. Gentlemen with respect to 
the assistant paymasters; but he was 
bound to say that the position of those 
officials was really one of great hard- 
ship. Surely the Admiralty were not 
going to leave a very respectable class 
of men in such a position that they had 
to complain of hardships committed on 
every side. He hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) would de- 
vote his attention to the matter; and 
that he would be able so far to alter the 
scheme of 1870 as to carry out the in- 
tention with which that scheme was 
drawn up, and to place the assistant 
paymasters in a more satisfactory posi- 
tion than they now occupied. 

Apmirat EGERTON wished to accen- 
tuate, if possible, what was said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) with 
regard to the length of time occupied in 
the construction of their ships of war. 
The Colossus, for instance, was not even 
yet ready for sea; but he thought that 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
in respect to the guns rather explained 
the difficulty, not only with regard to 
the Colossus, but all other ships. The 
great difficulty with regard to the guns 
was that the new ones were totally dif- 
ferent to the old ones. They were dif- 
ferent in length, and they required to 
have different platforms and various 
new arrangements affecting the whole 
plan of the ship. Such was the reason 
why the ships were not ready as soon as 
they ought to be. He quite agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir John Hay), whe said they 
ought not to have two separate estab- 
lishments for the construction of guns. 
It seemed to him quite unreasonable 
that there should be two gun factories, 
one for the Admiralty and one for the 
War Office. He was of opinion, however, 
that the Navy ought to have a little 
more control over the sort of weapons 
furnished to them. He remembered 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
Mr. W. H. Smith) was in Office he 
(Admiral Egerton) asked whether the 
guns to be supplied to a certain ship 
were, first of all, to be tried by the 
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naval authorities? He had reason to 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
was extremely anxious that the guns 
should be tried by the men who had to 
use them ; but owing to some influence 
or other the guns were not so tried. 
When the guns came to be used they 
were at once condemned. He had no 
accusation to make against the Wool- 
wich authorities; but he could not help 
thinking that there was some sort of in- 
fluence at work which went against the 
construction of guns other than those 
which came from one or two favoured 
factories. He endorsed what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. Bruce) with regard to the 
position of the naval engineers. For a 
long time past his impression had been 
that there ought not to be so many en- 
gineers on board ship, and that they 
ought to occupy a higher position than 
they now occupied. He thought a great 
portion of the duties now performed by 
engineers might be performed by a class 
of warrant officers. The overcrowding 
in ships of engineers, which was partly 
the reason why they did not occupy a 
higher position in the Service, might 
thus be prevented. A further opportu- 
nity would be offered of referring to 
some of these subjects; therefore, he 
would say no more. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he had a very few words to trouble the 
Committee with; but he should be glad 
to endorse what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Admiral who had just sat 
down, and from other hon. Members in 
the course of this discussion, with re- 
ference to the naval engineers. It was 
impossible to say too much of the 
great services these engineers were now 
rendering the Navy, and how essential 
they were to our Naval Forces. At the 
present time, they undoubtedly suffered 
considerable grievances in respect of 
both rank and pay. One great grievance 
which he had heard from them was a 
very just one. It was that the retired 
pay they received was only £130 a-year ; 
whereas it was shown by an official 
Report that it should be £170. It was 
also complained that they were unable 
to count the full amount of their time 
until they had passed 11 years in senior 
rank. He would press upon his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
how necessary it was to satisfy the just 
demands of these officers. Not only 
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should their position be improved for 
their own sakes, but by doing that the 
Government would attract many valuable 
men into the Service who were now 
deterred from entering it. Then there 
were questions with regard to rank and 
uniform which should be considered— 
questions which some people might 
laugh at; but which, at the same time, 
were of great importance to the officers, 
as a great deal of the comfort and happi- 
ness of their lives depended upon them. 
He would urge the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to take into consideration the 
necessity of improving, all round, the 
position of the Royal Naval Engineers ; 
and he would also ask him to give 
attention to the complaints of the pay- 
masters in regard to the 11 years’ senior 
service. They were not allowed to count 
more than a certain time as full pay- 
masters until they had passed 11 years 
as full paymasters. The promotion of 
the assistant paymasters was getting 
gradually slower, and something should 
be done to quicken it. As to the naval 
schoolmasters, he fancied they were on a 
less favourable footing than the Marine 
Forees. Many hon. Members had taken 
up this question with great interest at 
different times. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had, he believed, pressed 
this matter on the attention of the 
Government; and he (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) trusted the Committee 
would receive some assurance that night 
that the claims of these persons would 
be favourably considered. He hoped 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman), who always paid so much 
attention to everything pressed upon 
him with regard to the Service—in the 
administration of which he took such a 
distinguished part— would pay some 
attention to the remonstrances brought 
before him that night. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he also had a 
great number of schoolmasters and engi- 
neers in his constituency; but he did 
not wish to detain the Committee with 
claims for any amelioration of their 
position. What he wished to urge on 
the Government was the desirability of 
abstaining from incurring expense, and 
not the desirability of incurring in- 
creased expense. He wished to direct 
attention to the absurd use to which 
gunboats had been lately put in the 
Islands of Scotland—to their being em- 
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ployed in services which should be rele- 
gated to policemen and process-servers. 
The Committee might have heard of 
the Glendale crofters’ case. It appeared 
that some of the crofters had allowed 
their cattle to graze on a certain hill. 
An action was raised against the crofters, 
and they were interdicted from allowing 
their cattle to graze there; but they broke 
that interdict—that was to say, they al- 
lowed their cattle tograze on the hill after 
they had been ordered not todoso. A 
civil officer was sent to serve summonses 
on these people for contempt of Court; he 
was mobbed ; the police were afterwards 
sent, and there was some rioting. He 
should not have complained if the gun- 
boats had been called on by the Civil 
authorities to suppress rioting ; but they 
had not been. A gunboat had been 
sent down with a Commissioner on board 
to say that unless the persons who had 
broken the civil interdict were given 
up Heaven knows what would happen. 
The poor crofters believed they were to 
be bombarded ; and under fear of Her 
Majesty’s Navy they gave up the offen- 
ders —the crofters, who had allowed 
their cattle to stray on this particular hill, 
as they thought, to save the Island. The 
men walked off without even the escort 
of one of those over-worked Marines, 
of whom hon. Members had heard so 
much, to the nearest important town— 
namely, Greenock, and there they wanted 
to give themselves up to a policeman. 
But, as they had committed no crime, 
the policeman would not take them. The 
lawyer who had conducted the civil pro- 
cess, however, sent a messenger, who 
took them in charge, and brought them 
to gaol in Edinburgh ; but the officials 
there said—‘‘ We cannot take you—you 
are not qualified; ’’ and the result was 
that the messenger who had the care of 
them had to keep them for a week at an 
hotel, where they feasted more sump- 
tuously than, according to their own state- 
ment, they had ever feasted before. If 
rumour spoke truly, they had to be 
replenished with whisky toddy to keep 
them from bolting until, at length, they 
were tried for the civil offence, contempt 
of Court. He protested against the 
employment of gunboats in such a ser- 
vice; and the case he had quoted was 
not altogether an exceptional one, for 
in the Report of the Commission on the 
Islands and Highlands of Scotland the 
hon. Member (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
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man) would find another case of this 
kind which arose out of some evictions. 
A threatening letter had been sent to 
the proprietor — a letter written in a 
schoolboy’s hand—and a search was 
made amongst the copy-books in the 
school to see whose handwriting could 
be identified with the petty crime. The 
Sheriff of the county and the Procura- 
tor Fiscal—that was to say, the Public 
Prosecutor—and the Chief Constable 
went to the Island in a gunboat and 
there prosecuted their inquiries. No- 
thing came of it, and he only referred 
to the matter because of the employ- 
ment of the gunboat. This was not the 
sort of work in which Her Majesty’s 
vessels should be employed in the 
Islands and Highlands of Scotland— 
which should be a nursery for their sea- 
men. It had been mentioned that a 
vessel had been sent to the Shetland 
Islands to pick up recruits ; but he would 
put it to the Government whether, if 
they sent one ship to the Shetland Isles 
to pick up recruits, and another to 
the Orkneys with Sheriffs, Procurators 
Fiscal, and policemen, to prosecute such 
a paltry case, they would not be 
neutralizing the one with the other? 
It was unworthy of the Navy to have 
to do such dirty work, he might almost 
call it, as he had described; and if. the 
hon. Member was asked for naval as- 
sistance of this kind in the future he 
hoped that the matter would be looked 
into, and that care would be taken that 
the importance of the inquiry about to 
be instituted, or the disturbance to be 
suppressed, was in some measure com- 
mensurate with the demand made upon 
the Service. 

Str MASSEY LOPES corroborated 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) as to the present 
unsatisfactory method of estimating the 
cost of ships which were built in our 
Dockyards. There was scarcely an 
armoured ship built in our Dockyards 
which did not cost, before she was com- 
pleted, a sum enormously in excess of 
the original Estimate. After a ship was 
commenced in the Royal Dockyards im- 
provements and alterations were con- 
tinually being effected, so that. the basis 
of calculation in the original Estimate 
was bound to be erroneous. He did not 
hesitate to say that the system of com- 
puting by tonnage was altogether worth- 
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less—he would almost say fictitious. He 
was glad to find they had the authority 
of the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Ed- 
ward J. Reed) against the system. The 
hon. Member the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had, last year, expressed himself 
averse to the system ; but had pointed 
out that, so far as the present Government 
were concerned, their proposals were 
honest, inasmuch as they adopted the 
same method of calculation as that which 
had been practised for some years, and as 
the same persons had for years been en- 
gaged in making the calculations. But 
if the system was a bad one, however 
much it might have been practised in 
the past, the Government were not justi- 
fied in continuing it. The hon. Gentle- 
man had given them to understand that 
he had adopted the principle—and they 
thought he was going to carry it out— 
of commencing a ship and finishing it as 
rapidly as possible. If that system were 
adopted they would have no difficulty 
in ascertaining the real value and cost 
of a ship. There was no reason why 
any ship, however large, should not be 
completed in our Dockyards in three 
years. This was done in our private 
years, where ships were built for the 
Admiralty by contract ; and if the Board 
of Admiralty showed-some disinclination 
to adopt the constant alterations pro- 
jected by their officials, the same results 
might be attained. With regard to the 
Marines, he was sorry to hear from the 
hon. Gentleman, when he moved the Esti- 
mates, that the complement was not full. 
If one thing more than another could 
have bettered the position of the present 
Board of Admiralty, it would have been 
the reversal of the decision which they 
arrived at two years ago. They reduced 
the number of the Marines by 600 men 
and 35 officers, and by that means saved 
£25,000. It was quite true they gave 
that amount in increase of pay to both 
commissioned and non - commissioned 
officers; but it was quite unnecessary 
that the reduction should have been 
made in order to give that increase. 
Bearing in mind how much the Royal 
Marines had signalized themselves of 
late, it seemed to him that it would be 
a very fit and proper compliment if the 
Admiralty would reverse the decision 
they came to some years ago. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir John 
Hay) had made some allusion to a 
speech delivered the other night by the 
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First Sea Lord of the Admiralty at a 
publicdinner. Well, there was another 
portion of that speech to which the 
attention of the Committee might be 
called—a portion very much to the pur- 
pose. He said— 


“During the past year an important step has 
been, taken which I cannot pass over in silence. 
Our great Australian Colonies, in the vigour 
of their youth, desiring to maintain the same 
affection for and contidence in their parent, 
which they know full well their parent feels for 
them, are alive to the necessity of aiding in 
their own protection ; and with this object the 
Colony of Victoria, already possessing an iron- 
clad ship of considerable power, has, during the 
past year, fitted out a small squadron of ships 
of war of the latest type, which are well built, 
well armed, well equipped, and well officered 
and manned, and has sent them out to Mel- 
bourne. The Colony of Victoria has intimated 
its desire of placing these ships at the disposal 
of the Admiralty ; and, should the occasion arise, 
our officers will be proud to serve under the 
same flag, and to be associated with the Colonial 
Navy for the defence of the commerce and 
shores of the Colonies. I trust the day is not 
far distant when the Australian Colonies may 
unite their squadrons in one compact Service 
under one command for defensive purposes.” 


If the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) could corroborate 
that statement it would be very satis- 
factory, not only to the Committee, but 
to everyone in the country. There was 
nothing like good feeling between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies—a 
feeling that in time of need, or when 
assistance was wanted, they would be 
willing to give it, the one to the other. 
Mr. JENKINS wished to draw atten- 
tion to the training of the seamen in the 
Navy. It was said that the training of 
seamen and boys had been neglected, 
and he hoped to hear from the hon. Gen- 
tleman that such was not the case. It 
was as essential to the maintenance of 
the efficiency of the Navy that their sea- 
men should be properly trained as was 
the construction of iron-clads. With 
regard to the construction of ships, no 
doubt the expense of construction in 
their own Dockyards was greater than 
in private yards, and a much longer 
time was occupied in completing a vessel. 
This, however, was not altogether an 
evil. Improvements were continually 
taking place, both in gunnery and naval 
construction, and were adopted from 
time to time whilst the ships were being 
built. In the case of private yards, 
however, specific contracts were entered 
into and were carried out, no matter 
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what developments might be made in 
the art of shipbuilding before the vessel 
was completed. As to the personnel 
of the Navy, no doubt there were 
grievances in the various departments 
of the Service. The engineers were a 
class who considered themselves very 
much ill-used; but what he wanted to 
know was, whether the supply of these 
naval officers was equal to the demand? 
Could any better men be got than were 
to be found in the Navy to-day, even if 
the pay were increased? His own opi- 
nion was that the supply was quite 
equal to the demand. No doubt, how- 
ever, there were grievances in this 
matter which ought to be considered. 
He was inclined to think that if the 
scale of pay of the assistant paymasters 
was altered it would tend to the efficiency 
of that part of the Naval Service. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, it 
must be admitted that the present was 
not a very encouraging atmosphere, ora 
very encouraging state of the Benches, 
for anyone to get up and discuss such— 
apparently in the opinion of Ministers, 
not one of whom was present—an unin- 
teresting question as the maintenance of 
their naval supremacy and the protection 
of their coasts, Colonies, and commerce. 
He was sorry the matter was not of 
sufficient importance to induce a single 
Minister or Under Minister to be pre- 
sent on the occasion when he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) addressed the Committee 
on a subject of which even his worst 
enemy would admit he knew something. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that, 
by the favour of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor), he had got a House 
to listen to the observations he was 
about to address, not alone to the Com- 
mittee, but to thecountry. On a former 
occasion, when the Estimates were 
brought forward at the small hours of 
the morning, when it was too late to go 
into details—and it must always be so 
under the new Rules of Procedure—he 
had stated that the Estimates were not 
only insufficient, but misleading. He 
should have been glad to have spared 
the Committee the trouble of hearing 
his remarks had it not been that he felt 
bound, after having made such a decided 
charge as that, to try to prove the truth 
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of his words. He could only say that 
the more he had looked into the matter 
from that day to this the more was he 
convinced that the remarks he had made 
were justified. It was more pleasant to 
him to praise the Admiralty than to 
blame them—it was always more plea- 
sant, because it was so rare that it was 
possible to doit. It had not happened 
more than once in the past four years. 
Now, however, he was bound to say how 
pleased he was that the Admiralty had 
been able to increase the pay of the 
lieutenants in the Navy. The increase 
had been given not one day too soon. 
He was glad, also, that the Government 
had seen their way to effecting an im- 
provement in the position of Warrant 
officers ; but he regretted that, in order 
to do it, they had reduced the number 
of those officers. The Committee knew 
very well that when an improvement 
was made in the position of the Marines 
the increased expense consequent there- 
upon was met by reducing the number 
of the force by 600. Now that there 
was this new departure on the part of 
the Admiralty, now that they seemed to 
be anxious to do justice and to meet the 
claims of every class of officer, he hoped 
that they would persevere in this course, 
and see their way to very much improv- 
ing the position of the engineers. So 
far as he had been able to master their 
complaint—and he had had many docu- 
ments sent to him with regard to it 
which he had read with the greatest 
attention—he thought it was unanswer- 
able. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward J. Reed) had referred 
to another claim—namely, that of the 
assistant paymasters, to whom he had 
referred in terms which he (Lord Henry 
Lennox) had very much regretted to 
hear. Certainly, this class had every 
right to the consideration of the Ad- 
miralty. So far as he could make out, 
the block in promotion amongst the 
assistant paymasters was a sort of peren- 
nial, permanent complaint which the 
Admiralty could not escape from. Re- 
ference had been made to improvements 
which were going to be effected in con- 
nection with the nursing staff of the 
Navy. Last year, if the Estimates had 
come on at a reasonable hour at night, 
he had intended to ask the Admiralty if 
they purposed appointing some sort of a 
Committee to consider whether the Navy 
could not be placed in some respects in 
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to nurses? Why could they not have, 
in connection with the Navy, an estab- 
lishment like that at Netley, where there 
was an admirable staff of nurses and 
under nurses, as he could testify from 
his own observation, having visited the 
place when the troops came back from 
Egypt after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ? 
Could they not establish in connection 
with the Navy something on the same 
lines as the Netley Hospital? When 
he went through the hospital used for 
the Navy he was received with the 
greatest courtesy by the authorities, Sir 
William Reed and Admiral Hoskins; 
but all he could make out from them 
was that when there was an unusual 
influx of sick and wounded into the 
hospital, the only means they had of 
meeting it was by sending out and 
gathering in, to act as nurses, the old 
Navy Pensioners, who had no more idea 
of what a bandage was than a man who 
had never been wounded, or had never 
beentosea. The medical staff were dread- 
fully annoyed, and were anxious to get 
someone to bring the case before Par- 
liament. They could not meet the diffi- 
culties of the case unless they were sup- 
ported by the Board of Admiralty, 
which, he was thankful to say, since 
that time they had been. His com- 
plaint against the Estimates, as he had 
said, was that they were insufficient and 
misleading. He would go further, and 
say that no Estimates that were brought 
into the House of Commons could be 
anything else but insufficient and mis- 
leading, unless they contained a settled 
programme—a settled line of naval 
policy to be carried out for the defence 
of the country. He saw no sign or 
symptom of that either in the present or 
in any other Estimate that had been 
submitted to Parliament for years past. 
The Estimates this year were, he must 
say, most carefully and cleverly arranged 
to make ends meet with the small sum of 
money dealt out tothe Admiralty. No- 
where in the Estimates did he see any 
sign of a great naval policy, and still 
less did he see in any part a sign of 
their being adequate for maintaining 
the supremacy of England at sea, 
although the Admiralty might believe 
they were based on what was right for 
the welfare and security of the country. 


The Estimates were simply what the | 
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was the only justification for them; and 
he should be sorry to think that any 
Member of the Board of Admiralty 
would be a party to such Estimates 
unless he felt that what he wanted he 
could not get, and that it was not his 
fault that things were as they were. 
If the Committee would allow him to 
detain them he should like to go into 
that which was the real question to be 
considered—namely, the policy of the 
Admiralty for the year. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had dilated, 
with his usual ability, on certain de- 
ficiencies in the tonnage; and, as an 
enlargement of that point, he (Lord 
Henry Lennex) wanted to know what 
the programme for the year was? What 
did the Admiralty propose to do in the 
way of ships and guns—which subject 
he would deal with later on—to defend 
the country in case of need, and in the 
event of astorm arising? As he under- 
stood the naval programme it was this. 
It was intended to construct 10,500 tons 
of iron-clad in the Royal Dockyards, 
and 2,114 tons by contract, making a 
total of 12,614 tons of iron-clad; and of 
unarmoured ships 5,555 tons in the 
Dockyards and 2,510 by contract. This 
would represent a very large sum. So 
far as he could make out, this repre- 
sented wages in the Dockyards to the 
amount of £541,220 on the advancement 
of ships, and £309,750 for contract, 
labour, and materials. What were they 
going to get for this large amount of 
money? It was hoped that they would 
get two iron-clads—the Colossus, a first- 
class iron-clad, and the Jmpérieuse, a 
second-class iron-clad. When they 
talked about the Colossus not having 
been completed by the time they were 
told it would be completed, it was said 
that the delay was owing to difficulties 
respecting the conning tower and mode 
of loading guns. Last year they heard 
it said, in jubilant tones, that the breech- 
loading guns had actually been sent 
safely, and had been got on board the 
Colossus. But what was the use of these 
guns if there was no possibility of firing 
them—no means of lowering them to 
the necessary extent? The statement 
which had been made was, in fact, no- 
thing more nor less than an attempt to 
blow over the state of things. Unless 
they could rapidly find an improved 
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method of loading the guns, the Colossus 
would be no more completed this time 
next year than she wasnow. The other 
ships to be completed were two small 
protected ships, virtually second-class 
cruisers—namely, the Camperdown and 
the Anson. They, he thought, ought 
to have been a little nearer completion 
than they were at the present mo- 
ment. ‘They were only to be advanced 
to 34-100ths; and as this was the third 
year of the Estimates he thought they 
ought to have been brought a little 
nearer completion. The Collingwood was 
to be advanced 421 tons, bringing her 
near completion to 83-100ths. Several 
hon. Members that night, and especially 
the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
J. Reed), had dwelt on the length of 
time the vessels were in hand before 
they were completed. He remembered 
that when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster was First Lord 
of the Admiralty the hon. Member for 
Cardiff complained of one of the ships— 
namely, the now celebrated Jnflexible, 
having been eight or nine years in 
course of construction, declaring that in 
consequence of the delay the country 
had had to pay a third more for the 
vessel than it had originally consented 
to pay. Another remarkable case was 
the Edinburgh. It was promised that 
she should be completed in 1883; but 
she was not even to be finished this 
year. She was to be advanced, 254 
tons, to 73-100ths. Kven if the pro- 
posed arrangements were carried out 
she could not be completed until 1885, 
instead of 1883 as promised. He should 
like to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty for an explanation as to the 
treatment of this ship beyond his state- 
meut. She was brought from Pembroke 
two years ago; but nothing had been 
done on her of any kind or sort from 
that time to this. He was told—and 
he believed it to be true—that even 
her turrets were not put in. He 
would like to know if any steps— 
and if any steps what—had been taken 
to provide proper armaments for the 
Navy ? He was not at all clear that the 
line of policy adopted by the Admiralty 
was one which would be adopted in any 
private yard where prompt replies to the 
charges brought against them had to be 
made. The Committee were aware of the 
delay in the completion of the Colossus. 
He was afraid the Edinburgh and the 
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Camperdown were being delayed, because 
if the guns were made they were not on 
board, and if they were on board they 
could not be fired. He hoped his fear 
was not well-grounded; because if it 
was in the case of one of those ships it 
must be equally true in the case of 
every one of that class which was to be 
similarly armed. He should be very 
happy, indeed, if the Secretary to the 
Admiralty could give him some little 
comfort about the Hdinburgh, because 
the sum spent upon her was an enormous 
sum to lie idle in the Dockyard for years 
without some attempt to turn it to good 
account. The next point he had to 
touch upon was the same he felt it his 
duty to allude to on a previous occasion. 
He desired the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty to tell the Committee that night 
when the gun-fittings would be com- 
pleted, when the country would see the 
end of the controversy about guns. For 
years and years the authorities were 
unable to arrive at a settlement upon 
the question of the pattern of gun ; then 
the House were told, with a flourish of 
trumpets, that the pattern was decided 
upon ; then it was a long time before 
the pattern was completed; and then, 
when the guns were got on board, they 
could not be fired. The controversy 
concerning guns had been most painful 
and ignominious. Ifthe guns could not 
be fired, the whole strength and utility 
of their fighting Fleet was paralyzed in 
the event of sudden war. They might 
as well not have built any ships at all 
if they had not got guns to put on board. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to advert, and it was one on 
which he was very much snubbed last 
year by the hon. Gentleman the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance (Mr. 
Brand), who did not seem to take much 
interest in naval matters; for he had 
not been in his place at any time during 
the present debate. The hon. Gentleman 
took him very severely to task for hav- 
ing said something, and then not having 
been present to hear the answer. He 
had taken much trouble to go through 
the figures respecting the guns; and, of 
course, he entirely agreed with all that 
had been said as to the absurdity of one 
Department ordering stores for another 
Department, unless there be ample and 
full account taken of the stores. He 
saw from the Army Estimates that the 
total expenditure for the Navy in respect 
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of guns in the last four years was 
£899,137. There was spent on guns in 
1881-2, £137,799; in 1882-3, £322,109; 
in 1883-4, £249,997; and in 1884-5, 
£189,232. Upon gun carriages there 
was spent in the same years, £78,989, 
£117,327, £66,404, and £84,980 re- 
spectively. On machine guns there had 
been spent in the last two years, £14,701 
and £15,843 respectively ; the total for 
the various stores in the last four years 
being, in 1881-2, £433,715; in 1882-3, 
£690,715 ; in 1883-4, £528,176; and in 
1884-5, £522,691. It was curious that 
these vast sums should be voted in the 
Army Estimates for the guns and stores 
of the Navy, and that it should be im- 
possible to find any account of them. 
The Committee knew nothing of any 
value; they only knew what sums had 
been voted, but they did not know how 
they had been applied. There ought to 
be an Audit Account submitted to the 
House by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, if hon. Members were to have 
anything like a clear and proper idea of 
what was going on. But the reverse 
was the result; hon. Members knew 
nothing. He would give an example of 
the plight in which hon. Members found 
themselves. The other day he moved 
for a Return—a very simple and inno- 
cent Return—of the iron and steel guns 
that had been supplied to the Navy by 
the War Office within a certain cycle of 
years. His hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, with his usual cour- 
tesy, allowed his secretary to write to 
him (Lord Henry Lennox) to tell him 
he might have the Return. When, 
however, he came down to the House, 
he was told that the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance would not allow him 
to have the Return unless he would alter 
the wording of it by omitting the words 
‘supplied to the Navy.” They might 
just as well attempt to play Hamlet with 
the part of the Prince of Denmark struck 
out. What he really wanted to know 
was, what guns were supplied to the 
Navy; and whether, if they were sup- 
plied, they were supplied in such a con- 
dition as to be of use? That was only 
one of many instances of the way the 
affairs of the country were administered. 
He believed it was his right hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) who 
moved for a Return of the condition of 
the boilers. It was quite true the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty stated that the 
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boilers of the ships were never in so 
good a condition ; but if they were in a 
good condition, why was information 
refused ? One would have thought it 
would have been a pleasure to the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty to have given the 
Return, and to have allowed the House 
to participate with him in the satisfac- 
tion he experienced on the subject. Com- 
plaint was made last year that they had 
not a sufficient number of iron-clads. 
Over and over again the Committee had 
been told there that the number of 
iron-clads was large enough, and that 
the Naval Service was quite able to 
maintain their supremacy at sea; and 
yet, shortly after the House of Commons 
broke up last autumn, another iron-clad 
was laid down, showing that the pro- 
testations of himself and Friends were 
perfectly right and valid, and that the 
Admiralty, in their protestations that 
no more iron-clads were required, were 
mistaken. There were some people who 
really believed that what was called the 
new ship proposed to be built this year 
was an iron-clad. There were scores of 
hon. Gentlemen in the House of Com- 
mons who believed that a ship could be 
called a ship which was only to be ad- 
vanced 338 tons in the year. What 
did an advance of 338 tons in a year 
mean? He challenged the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Brassey), 
or the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Campbell - Bannerman), to deny that 
338 tons to be worked on an iron-clad 
meant nothing but one of those paper 
ships which the First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty described at the banquet at 
the Royal Academy ; it meant nothing 
but payment for the drawings and for 
the expenses preliminary to laying the 
ship down. He could not understand 
how any Board of Admiralty could 
seriously announce an iron-clad which 
was only to be advanced 338 tons in the 
year. It was only recently that the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Sir Thomas 
Brassey) descanted upon the strength of 
their Fleet abroad as well as at home, 
and he particularly referred to the 
Scorpion, Wivern, Viper, and Vizen, 
which, he said, were at Bermuda. He 
(Lord Henry Lennox) hoped Bermuda 
would never find itself confronted by a 
serious foe ; if it did, and had only such 
vessels to rely upon, it had better retire 
at once. In addition to the new ship, 
it was intended to advance the Mersey 
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67-100ths, and the Severn 48-100ths, 
and to begin three new protected ships ; 
but neither of the five was to be com- 
pleted this year. One was only to be 
advanced 61 tons. It was to appear in 
the Estimates, and the country were to 
believe it was an addition to the Navy. 
He thought the time had come when the 
Admiralty should ask for the money they 
wanted, and not to offer paper or phan- 
tom ships. He could not help contrast- 
ing the present state of things with that 
which prevailed two or three years ago. 
The then Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Trevelyan) came down to the House 
and promised, not one, but four new 
iron-clads. All they had got this year 
was one iron-clad laid down. There 
was a somewhat extraordinary circum- 
stance about the Mersey and the Severn. 
Last year, he ventured to draw a com- 
parison between the Iron-clad Navies of 
France and England. To his great sur- 
rise, as he mentioned at the time, he 
‘ound included in the English iron-clads 
or armoured ships the Jersey and the 
Severn. He could not understand on 
what principle the Mersey and the Severn 
could be counted as armoured ships. 
The Estimates of this year, with re- 
markable naiveté, contained a note stating 
that these ships were no longer to be 
considered iron-clads. He could not 
help noting and being amused at the 
circumstance. He was very much sur- 
prised indeed to read the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty in regard to the protected 
ships. He had not the slightest doubt 
that the protected ships would be very 
useful vessels in their way, and do very 
good service; but they were not iron- 
clads; and he was perfectly startled 
when he read that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had said that— 


“Tf mounted with heavy armour-piercing 
guns, they would, in the fullest sense, be battle- 
ships.” 


Did he suppose that the Mersey or the 
Severn would be a battle-ship of a match 
for any of the iron-clads of other 
Powers? Another subject had been 
touched upon in the course of the de- 
bate; and were it not that he really 
considered it of very great importance, 
he would not refer to it. It was.the 
subject of what tonnage was, and what 
it was not. Last year, in the House of 
‘Commons and in The Times newspaper, 
he produced a statement showing the 
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amount of tonnage that had been built, 
and the amount that was supposed to 
have been built; and he must do him- 
self the honour to think that the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty must have been 
impressed with what he stated, or he 
would not have made the observations 
he did. He did not make any charge 
against the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
or against anyone; but he could not 
refrain from remarking that there must 
be something radically wrong when so 
honourable and so straightforward a 
Minister as the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty could come down to the House and 
tell hon. Members that he had not only 
carried out his pledge as to the building 
of iron-clads in the year, but he had 
exceeded the amount promised to be com- 
pleted by 267 tons. In the face of the Esti- 
mates, it was extraordinary that such a 
statement could be made. Asa matter of 
fact, he had made it out that, instead of 
their being an increase of iron-clad ton- 
nage built over that which was pro- 
mised to the amount of 267 tons, there 
was a deficiency of no less than 2,147 
tons—1,249 tons in Dockyard, and 898 
deficient on Lendbow, building by contract. 
He trusted the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would be able to explain this discre- 
pancy, which, however, appeared from 
the Estimates themselves. There was 
one other matter to which he desired to 
allude; and he trusted that if he was 
wearying the Committee they would 
bear with him, as he did not often 
address them. He saw there was to be 
expended this year, on repairs and re- 
fits, £415,432; and the number of men 
to be told off for the work was to be 
6,291. He noticed that, amongst the 
repairs at Chatham last year, the cele- 
brated Polyphemus was to be fitted with 
new boilers; and for the purpose, in 
conjunction with the repairs of the 
Orontes, £18,000 was voted, and 250 
men were told off. It was very curious 
that when he looked at the head ‘‘ Ports- 
mouth,” he found, this year, £61,631 
and 892 men voted for ‘‘ Amerald, Cor- 
morant, and refit Shah, and complete new 
boilers for Polyphemus.” He did not 
suppose for one moment that the Poly- 
phemus had new boilers at Chatham last 
year, and that this year they were to 
pay for new boilers for her at Ports- 
mouth. That was another discrepancy 
to which he hoped the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would direct his attention. 
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That was not all, because he saw that 
at Devonport, in 1883-4, the large sum 
of £129,726 was voted, and 2,016 men 
were told off, ‘to complete the repairs 
of the Bellerophon, Raleigh, and other 
ships ;” and then he noticed that, this 
year, £130,773 was voted, and 2,036 
men were told off, ‘‘ to complete repairs 
of Raletgh and other ships, and to ad- 
vance repairs of Sellerophon and other 
vessels.”” He would dearly like to know 
where the money which the House of 
Commons had voted had gone? The 
next question on which he had to touch 
—that of the Marines—was one in regard 
to which he had no grievance against the 
Admiralty, except it was that the num- 
ber of men had been unnecessarily re- 
duced. He agreed with all that had 
been said about the Marines. The 
Marines were a very willing Force; but 
he did not think it was wise always to 
push them forward wherever there was 
fighting. He was convinced the Ma- 
rines did not object; but, still, they 
ought to be treated justly and reason- 
ably. As to the personnel of the Navy, 
he saw, by a statement which he had 
taken some trouble to make out, it had 
been decreasing for the last five years, 
and it was now at a lower point than it 
had ever been. He did not want to sail 
under false colours, but to admit honestly 
that his attention was first drawn to the 
question of the personnel of the Navy by 
a speech of a gallant officer who was 
once a respected and esteemed Member 
of the House of Commons—namely, 
Lord Charles Beresford. In the last 
Parliament Lord Charles Beresford made 
a most interesting speech, in which he 
pointed out that the personnel of the 
Navy was utterly defective, and that 
often 50 per cent of the men in English 
ships were non-combatants. Talking of 
the ship which he (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) commanded some years ago with 
so much ability and distinction, the 
Thunderer, Lord Charles said that when 
the boats were manued and went off 
there were only left on board the Quar- 
termasters and some 15 Marines; that, 
he added, was a most alarming state of 
things, because the French had no non- 
combatants. He should like to ask his 
hon. Friend the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Sir Thomas Brassey) whether he 
would endeavour to persuade the Admi- 
ralty to adopt some scheme which should 
secure that a larger number of the men 
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on board their ships should be trained 
to arms? This was a subject which his 
hon. Friend would do well to consider 
and to bring before the Board, because 
what was possible in the French Navy 
must be possible in ours. He (Lord 
Henry Lennox) felt that he must say 
a few words more on the subject of 
the French Navy. He had no desire to 
enter into a comparison of the number 
and character of the ships in the French 
and English Navies—he had done that 
so often—but he had carefully studied 
the French Estimates ; and he had found 
that the French were now spending 
more money on the personnel of their 
Navy than they had ever done before. 
The Return he had prepared showed 
that for 1885, for Service Marine, the 
French had voted 200,000,000 francs, as 
against 197,780,696 francs for 1884 ; for 
Artillery, under the head of Sources 
Extraordinaires, there was put down 
8,700,000 francs; and there was an in- 
crease of 2,500,000 francs under the 
head of Invalides de la Marines. There 
was thus, this year, an absolute increase 
of 13,400,000 francs in the Vote for 
the French Navy. He would like 
also to be told what was the mean- 
ing of that most extraordinary Re- 
turn of “ Fighting and Sea - going 
Ships,” which was issued contempo- 
raneously with the Estimates ? Included 
in the Return were the Worthumberland, 
Minotaur, Agincourt, and Achilles, which, 
a previous Secretary of the Admiralty 
said, only very recently, were only use- 
fulas drill ships. How could any Board 
of Admiralty represent to the House of 
Commons those ships as fighting and sea- 
going vessels? The next lot comprised 
a series of venerable iron-clads—namely, 
the Warrior, Black Prince, Resistance, 
Lord Warden, Hector, Valiant, Defence, 
Repulse, and Penelope. To put these 
vessels down as a powerful element of 
the naval strength of the country was 
most misleading. Such ships could not 
be counted as fighting ships, and they 
were not sea-going. They had light 
armament of a very obsolete kind, and 
they had no speed at all. He would not 
go further on the point, except to say 
that last year the Secretary to the 
Admiralty said that the progress of the 
Board of Admiralty was neither start- 
ling nor ambitious. Had he said other- 
wise, he would have been the first Secre- 
tary who ever charged the Admiralty 
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with having a startling and ambitious 
programme. The hon. Gentleman, last 
year, made a comparison of the rela- 
tive merits of the English and French 
Navies, and had gone back for his pur- 
pres as far as 1867; but in doing so he 

ad not given the name of any ships, 
nor their tonnage, speed, or armament. 
Nevertheless, he triumphantly stated 
that their ships were superior to the 
French. But it turned out, with regard 
to three years of his comparison, that he 
was comparing the ships of the English 
Navy with old wooden French ships which 
had no existence at all. He wished to 
help the Admiralty in their endeavour to 
peers the Treasury to give them a 
ittle more money to maintain the safety 
of their Colonies and commerce and the 
supremacy of the country at sea; and it 
was for that purpose he had risen, under 
rather depressing circumstances, to ad- 
dress the Committee. 

Mr. GORST said, he was certain that 
the Members of the Government must 
have been struck with the fact that the 
burden of every speech delivered that 
evening on either side of the House was 
virtually this—‘‘ Why do you not spend 
more money on the Navy?” But, un- 
fortunately, there had been no one pre- 
sent to whom the question could be 
addressed ; and he was himself almost 
afraid that in making these observations 
he should come within the Prime Mi- 
nister’s definition of Obstruction, which 
the right hon. Gentleman said consisted 
in making a speech without attempting 
to persuade any one. Had he, however, 
the eloquence of Demosthenes there was 
no one on the Treasury Bench whom he 

“could address or attempt to persuade. 
They were discussing the naval policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and there 
were two Members of the Government 
before them who had no share in direct- 
ing that policy. Now, if the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty were, as he ought to have been, 
First Lord, the Committee could address 
their speeches to him with some effect ; 
but, unfortunately, the Government had 
placed at the head of this great spending 
Department of State a Peer, who dwelt 
in the serene atmosphere of ‘‘ another 
place,’ without fear of criticism and 
without fear of being asked the question 
—‘‘ Why do you not spend more money 
on the Navy?” What had become of 
the other Members of the Government? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
absent, and he observed that the right 
hon. Gentleman always carefully avoided 
these naval debates; doubtless because 
he feared an attack upon the financial 
policy of the Government. All they 
could do, then, was very little—they 
could force upon the Government, or 
rather upon the two Members of it who 
were present, the fact that the country 
was dissatisfied with that portion of the 
Expenditure which the Government de- 
voted to the Navy of the country; and it 
was a notorious fact that the Admiralty 
shared that dissatisfaction. The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty came down to the 
House, and was obliged to make the best 
defence he could of the Government with 
the materials at his disposal; and the 
noble Lord who had just spoken had 
given them a specimen of the shifts to 
which the Admiralty were put in order 
to make out the number of the paper 
fleet which they presented to the people. 
But they would not say that the ex- 
penditure on the Navy was satisfactory. 
Well, they had not got the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to address; but he 
would like the Secretary to the Admiralty 
to tell the Committee on what ground 
the Government justified this inadequate 
expenditure on the defence of the coun- 
try? In the accounts of their Expendi- 
ture, the cost of the Navy was treated in 
an unusual way. If the accounts were 
those of a commercial Company, in- 
stead of a great nation, all this ex- 
penditure on ships and materiel would 
be charged to capital; but being a 
great nation they put them down to 
Revenue. The expenditure on the Navy 
was nothing else than an investment 
of the property of the country for 
the purpose of defending its wealth 
and Possessions, and it ought to appear 
as such in the accounts. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was, no 
doubt, a great economist; and if he 
should address the Committee on this 
Vote he would, no doubt, accuse him of 
extravagance, and say that it was be- 
cause he represented a Dockyard con- 
stituency that he was always in favour 
of spending money on the Navy. But 
was the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment really an economical one? They 
were actually leaving the defences of 
the country in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion; and it could not be because they 
had no money, for they were spending 
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£7,000,000 every year in the reduction 
of the National Debt. If the Admiralty 
could induce the country to believe that 
the Navy was kept up to an efficient 
strength ; that there was really nothing 
in the criticisms addressed to them upon 
the subject by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), the noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox), and 
other Gentlemen on that side of the 
House, all experienced in affairs of the 
Navy—if they could show that those cri- 
ticisms were but the views of alarmists, 
and that they had expended all the 
money that was proper to be spent on 
the defences of the country, well and 
good; but if not, then he said that some 
Member of the Government should de- 
fend its position in this matter, and 
point out why so much money was 
spent in the manner he had alluded to, 
while the Navy itself was being starved. 
He did not wish to go into details, fur- 
ther than to say that the grievances of 
the engineers, naval schoolmasters, arti- 
ficers, and others, were all due to the 
same cause—that the Admiralty had not 
enough money, and was obliged to resort 
to shifts in order to keep down the expen- 
diture to the lowest point. All those cases 
had been presented to the Committee in 
the course of the evening. The discussion 
on the Navy Estimates differed entirely 
from those which took place on the 
other Estimates ; no one ever dreamt of 
refraining from criticizing naval expen- 
diture; on the contrary, Member after 
Member of the Committee rose to say 
the same thing, and to ask why so little 
money was spent, and why the Service 
was not made efficient. He thought at 
least that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might favour the Committee with 
his presence, in order that he might de- 
fend the policy of the Government, 
which was thus attacked. He might 
further observe that, although a great 
part of the criticisms of the evening had 
been upon the question of Ordnance, 
and the delay in the arming of those 
vessels which had been built, there had 
been no one present in the House to re- 
present the War Office and answer the 
questions which had been put on those 
subjects. As might have been expected, 
an attempt had been made about an 
hour before to count out the Committee. 
At that time there were, he believed, but 
four Members present ; and one speaker 
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remarked that little interest was taken 
in the Navy Estimates. Of course, they 
could take no interest in them under the 
circumstances; and he therefore pro- 
tested, and should continue to protest, 
against there being no responsible Mi- 
nister of the Crown present to defend 
the policy of the Government against the 
charge of having reduced the Navy 
Estimates to a point below that which 
the country believed to be n 6 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his hon. and 
learned Friend(Mr.Gorst) could scarcely 
have been in his place at the commence- 
ment of the discussion, or he would have 
heard the important speeches delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
and by his hon. Friend near him (Sir 
Edward J. Reed). [Mr. Gorsr: I heard 
them both.] Then his hon. and learned 
Friend, who generally displayed wonder- 
ful acuteness, seemed to be under some 
obfuscation of intellect, because he un- 
derstood his hon. and learned Friend to 
say that Members had been complaining 
that so little money was spent; whereas 
they had asserted that while they voted a 
large sum of money for naval purposes 
every year they did not get the return for 
that money which they had a right to ex- 
pect, but although they spent £11,500,000 
a-year for naval purposes, the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham, like the 
daughter of the horse-leech, cried ‘‘ More, 
more!”” He (Mr. Rylands) contended 
that more money was spent than ought 
to be spent, and that the country had 
no sufficient result to show for it. He 
entirely agreed with the speakers in the 
early part of the discussion who said 
that it was most unfortunate that, in 
regard to the question of naval ex- 
penditure, it was so difficult to get the 
ear of the House or the attention of the 
public. One set of political officials 
succeeded another at the Admiralty; 
and although they were in power they 
were the mere mouthpieces of the per- 
manent officials. Instead of dealing 
with this great question as a matter of 
business, and in the interest of the 
public, they allowed the permanent 
officials to influence them, with the 
view of keeping up the old traditions of 
Admiralty administration. He was de- 
lighted to hear the allusion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster to the manner in which the 
Admiralty accounts were presented to 
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the House. He thought the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
fair, and that it was delivered in the 
best possible spirit, because he admitted 
that the present mode of making up the 
accounts was one which had the sanction 
of former Administrations; but the faet 
was, the Members of the House of Com- 
mons were hoodwinked in respect of the 
amount of expenditure. They had been 
led to believe that the cost per ton of 
iron ships built in the Dockyards was 
very much less than what it actually 
was. But what did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say? He said that he had re- 
ceived information, from a private ship- 
builder of great respectability, that the 
eost of labour on iron vessels built by 
him was only about one-half the cost of 
labour expended on vessels built by the 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made a most true remark in regard 
to that, although he rather tried to lessen 
the effect of the statement—namely, that 
Dockyard work was necessarily dearer 
than private work. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I said it was dearer, 
but, in my judgment, not necessarily so. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was glad to 
hear the correction of the right hon. 
Gentleman; he understood that, as a 
matter of fact, Dockyard work was dearer, 
though not necessarily so, than private 
work, and he entirely agreed with the 
right hon.Gentleman. The Dockyard work 
was, however, so dear that if any private 
shipbuilder carried on his business in the 
way the Dockyard business was done, 
he would very soon be in Zhe Gazette, 
even if he had the Bank of England to 
back him. Hesaid that the dearness of 
the work of the Admiralty was patent 
to everyone. Again, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was full of wis- 
dom and good judgment; and he entirely 
agreed with him in pointing out that it 
would be far better if the Admiralty 
were to decide upon the plan or type of 
a vessel and at once proceed to build it, 
because if that were done they would 
keep more abreast of the discoveries of 
the age than they did under the present 
system, the effect of which was that 
while they were deciding upon the type 
of a vessel the whole stream of dis- 
covery changed its course, and after, 
perhaps, seven years the ship, when 
complied. was found to be obsolete. 
His hon. Friend near him (Sir Edward 
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J. Reed) made a statement which, 
coming from him, was of the greatest 

ssible importance—namely, that from 

is experience he did not believe that 
the ships built by private contract were 
in any way inferior to those built in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards. What did 
that teach them? Looking at the fact, 
not as the Representative of a Dockyard 
constituency, as was his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), but as a business man accustomed 
to manufacturing operations, he (Mr. 
Rylands) had no hesitation in saying 
that by going into the open market, after 
deciding upon the kind of ship required, 
the Admiralty. would get a ship con- 
structed and delivered in a stated time 
and at a less cost, from a private ship- 
building yard, than they were paying 
now. If that system were adopted, 
they would be able te cut down the 
Naval Estimates, and the country would 
get in return for its money a much 
larger number of vessels of war. Now, 
he was only repeating the language 
used by Mr. Cobden 20 years ago in 
that House, when he pointed out that 
the cost of the Shipbuilding Department 
of the Navy had increased in every 
ramification. It had gone on increasing 
ever since that time; and if the Com- 
mittee would analyze the accounts before 
them they would see that for every pound 
expended in wages they paid 5s. more 
for superannuation charges. The police 
charges and establishment charges alone 
were something incredible ; and he asked 
whether any man in his senses could 
imagine that an establishment so con- 
ducted could be carried on at a profit, 
if in addition to all this the manage- 
ment of the shipbuilding department 
was in the hands of a gentleman who 
knew nothing practically of shipbuild- 
ing establishments? It was not because 
@ man was an Admiral that he under- 
stood manufacturing operations; never- 
theless, such gentlemen were put into 
the Dockyards to preside over shipbuild- 
ing arrangements ; and after three years 
or so, having done as much mischief as 
possible, they were withdrawn to make 
room for others. The whole practice 
appeared to him to be contrary to those 
common-sense principles which ought to 
guide the administration of the affairs 
of the country. Therefore, he hoped 
that an end would be put to a system 
under which the construction of a vessel, 
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planned and laid down by some officials 
years before, went dragging slowly on 
until, after the lapse of seven or eight 
years, caused by interference with the 
process by persons who considered them- 
selves to be more ingenious than their 
predecessors, a vessel was produced that, 
after all, was open to objection. His 
hon. Friend near him had said, with 
perfect truth, that the country had spent 
during the last four or five years many 
millions of money which were not re- 
— by anything that could be 

rought to bear in the event of war, and 
that this vast absorption of capital was 
in unfinished ships, which at the present 
moment could not be brought into play, 
and which for every month they were 
delayed ran an increased risk of having 
to be written off as obsolete when they 
were compieted. For these reasons, he 
thought the Committee, not in a parsi- 
monious, but in an intelligent and busi- 
ness-like spirit, should criticize strongly 
the unbusiness-like and wasteful manner 
in which the millions voted year by year 
for naval purposes were expended with- 
out that return whicn they, as Repre- 
- ~tatives of the taxpayers of the coun- 
try had a right to demand from Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the policy 
of the Admiralty was, in fact, the policy of 
the Prime Minister, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, without whose consent the Ad- 
miralty could donothing. Thehon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had, he 
thought, slightly misrepresented the right 
hon. Member for Westminster. That 
right hon. Gentleman had made some 
criticisms on the forms in which the ac- 
counts of the Admiralty were presented 
in the Estimates, and had conclusively 
shown that they were deficient in some 
respects; but he ventured to think that 
the hon. Member for Burnley had gone too 
farin attributing to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the statement that the money pro- 
vided in this Estimate would be suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the Navy. His 
own opinion was that, although a cer- 
tain saving might be effected by a better 
form of accounting, the amount was in- 
sufficient ; and he ventured to think the 
Committee would agree with him when 
he said that if the Admiralty were to 
ask for a considerably larger sum of 
money for Navy purposes they would be 
supported by the House and the coun- 
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try. He did not wish to make a long 
speech on this occasion ; but there were 
one or two points upon which he should 
like to ask for some information from 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance. 
The Committee had heard a good deal, 
in the course of this debate, about the 
guns for the Colossus and the Edinburgh; 
and he should like to know exactly how 
that matter stood, if the information 
could be given to the public? He 
thought that not only the House of 
Commons, but the country generally, 
had ground to complain of the very 
great delays that had occurred in the 
Ordnance Department in supplying guns 
to the Navy. He ventured to say that 
that Department was too much under 
the influence of Elswick and Woolwich, 
and he thought the Department ought 
to get inspiration from other quarters. 
There was a great foreign gunmaker— 
Krupp ; and there was a great English 
gunmaker— Whitworth ; but the House 
never heard of any trials and results 
either on the Continent or at home, 
though he believed there had recently 
been some very important trials of 
Whitworth guns of large calibre. 
He did not know whether the Ordnance 
Department knew anything of them; 
but if they did not they ought. He 
should like to know a what 
was the cause of the delay in regard to 
the guns of the Colossus and the Hdin- 
burgh? In the course of this debate 
complaints—and very legitimate com- 
plaints—had been made of the delays 
with respect to the completion of ships 
laid down in Her Majesty’s Dockyards. 
The causes of these complaints had been 
very specifically stated. There was no 
doubt that, to a great extent, these de- 
lays in the completion of Her Majesty’s 
ships were caused by some conflict of 
opinion between the different Depart- 
ments of the Admiralty. These guns 
had to be considered minutely ; and, as 
he had said before, the great object 
of the Admiralty was to obtain absolute 
perfection—and a very legitimate object 
that was; but in order to obtain com- 
plete perfection they had very frequently 
to encounter serious delays. But there 
was another cause of the delays com- 
plained of in the completion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, and that lay with the 
House of Commons itself. The ship 
that had been delayed the longest time, 
he believed, was the Jnflecible. He would 
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not now go into the old story of the Jn- 
flexible ; but he thought those who were 
Members of the last Parliament would 
agree with him in saying that the real 
cause of the delay in the completion of 
that ship was the action of the House of 
Commons; and the hon. Member for 
Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) legiti- 
mately had a great deal to say upon 
that. The /nflexible took seven or eight 
years to complete; but he did not think 
the result could be complained of, for 
he believed the Jnflexibie, as she now 
stood, with her 80-ton guns, was supe- 
rior to either of the two great Italian 
ships. She was stronger than they 
were in many respects, and was a highly 
creditable addition to Her Majesty’s 
Navy. He hoped the ships that were 
to succeed her, of similar calibre, but 
differently armed, would be as admi- 
rable ships as she was. He did not say 
that any ships could be perfect ; but the 
Inflexible had, on the whole, been a 
great success. The noble Lord (Lord 
Henry Lennox) had complained that the 
Admiralty had no general policy. Well, 
the noble Lord had himself belonged to 
the Administration of the Admiralty, 
and knew a good deal of what went on 
in the arcana of that Body. He ven- 
tured to differ from the noble Lord— 
and he spoke not of one Admiralty, but 
of successive Admiralties—in saying that 
they had no policy; for he thought all 
Admiralties had a policy. He would 
not, however, say that that policy was 
not interfered with in detail by the 
Treasury ; but he wished it was not so 
interfered with. No Admiralty could 
completely carry out the policy it pro- 
fessed ; but, still, he did not agree with 
his noble Friend in thinking that the 
Admiralty had no policy. The fact 
was, every Admiralty must have a ge- 
neral policy, not only in shipbuilding, 
but must have an idea of what was re- 

uired for the defences of the country. 

‘o his mind, a complete policy of the 
Admiralty involved not only the build- 
ing of ships, but a complete policy, such 
as, say, General Moltke had in the in- 
vasion of France by Prussia in 1870. 
Every Admiralty must have in mind a 
general scheme of defence not only for 
the commerce of the country, but for 
the shores of this country. In fact, 
every Admiralty, that was worth any- 
thing as an Admiralty, ought to have 
every point of naval policy perpetually 
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in mind; and he ventured to say that 
the Admiralty presided over by Lord 
Northbrook, and represented in this 
House by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), had all these 
points in mind; but, although they might 
have a perfect policy in mind, it was im- 
possible to carry that policy out without 
the consent of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Prime Minister. He 
was happy to see that night that, instead 
of only about five Members, there were 
at least 50 present; and he hoped the 
House would continue to take more in- 
terest in the affairs of the Navy, and a 
more intelligent interest in the Navy 
than it appeared to have done in times 
past; and that the Admiralty, when 
they attempted to increase the ship- 
building of the nation, would be backed 
up not only by public opinion out-of- 
doors, but by the House of Commons 
generally. He believed there was no 
nation in the world that took greater 
interest in the affairs of its Navy than 
did the people of Great Britain; but, 
still, so far as the House of Commons 
was concerned, that interest had not 
been shown very minutely by the Re- 
presentatives of the nation. He hoped 
that in the future the state of things 
would be considerably improved, and 
that the House of Commons would sup- 
port the Admiralty in all the attempts 
they made to force the janitors of the 
Treasury, in order to obtain such a Navy 
as they ought to have to ensure the 
defence of the country. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the absence of a 
more responsible Ministry than those 
who now occupied the Treasury Bench 
had been already referred to; but for 
his purpose the able exponent of the 
Admiralty now present would be suffi- 
cient. He wished, first of all, to call at- 
tention to a matter which struck a lay- 
man—namely, the grievances of the 
paymasters. He conceived that the 
hon. Gentleman would allow that the 
prospect these officers had of getting 
promotion was getting longer and longer 
away; and that, through no fault of 
their own, it was quite possible that the 
period when they might expect promo- 
tion might be extended even to 1889-90. 
And while the term of promotion was 
postponed, when they got the promotion, 
or the advantage of their long service, 
that advantage would be proportionately 
decreased, If they had only 10 yearg 
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and 11 months, and so did not reach 
11 years, they would only get six 
years’ junior service ; whereas, if they 
had passed that time by even one day, 
they would at once jump into full service 
of 15 years. He could not see, upon any 
logical, or actuarial, or just ground, 
why that extraordinary state of things 
should exist, or, being in existence, 
should be allowed to continue. The 
hon. Member had himself referred to 
the unjust position in which those men 
stood. Like the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), he looked at 
these matters as a business man; and it 
seemed to him that this was a cheese- 
paring policy, while the Admiralty were 
spending money in providing guns that 
would not go off. Apart from that sub- 
ject, he wished to say that he thoroughly 
agreed with the hon. Member for 
Burnley as to Government Establish- 
ments, and the extravagant manner in 
which they did their work, compared 
with private builders upon open contract. 
In the matter of Army Clothing he had 
moved for the Returns, which were not yet 
presented; and when they were presented 
he should be able to prove that the cost 
of the work done by the favoured Govern- 
ment factories was greatly in excess of 
the work done by open contract. It 
appeared, from the debate that night, 
and from the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), that the cost of the work done 
by the Government factories was un- 
necessarily great. The whole issue of 
this debate appeared, therefore, to be 
that the matters upon which saving 
could be made were the very matters 
upon which the Government were most 
lavish and profuse. In regard to ships, 
they ought to spend money judiciously ; 
and in the matter of the paymasters, 
they ought to be generous and just; but 
they were cheeseparing in the extreme, 
and he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would give a satisfactory answer upon 
the points to which he had ventured to 
draw attention. 

Sm JOHN JENKINS said, he could 
not quite fall in with the whole of the 
remarks that had been made as to lavish 
expenditure in all the Dockyards. Last 
year he was several days at Pembroke 
Dockyard, of which the gentleman in 
command had spent a great deal of his 
life in the Naval Service; and he was 
glad to be able to bear testimony to the 
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efficient manner in which that Yard was 
conducted. Naval gentlemen, from their 
long training, undoubtedly knew exactly 
what was necessary for the Service; 
and as to the practical departments 
under their charge they were able to 
select men who had the necessary tech- 
tical knowledge. He could certainly 
testify that as regards Pembroke 
Dockyard the men were all practical 
men, and did their work in an efficient 
manner. He rose more particularly to 
express his disappointment that no pro- 
vision was proposed for improving the 
position of that very important branch 
of the Navy, the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. This question had cropped 
up year after year; and he thought that 
if this Service received more encourage- 
ment from the Government, a large 
amount of money would eventually be 
saved tothe country. There was a good 
class of men enrolled in that Service, who 
would be able to render valuable aid in 
the defence of the country in an emer- 
geney. They had a large number of 
gunboats lying idle at two or three 
ports, which might be most usefully em- 
ployed and turned to profitable account 
by being used at the various ports round 
the Island, not only for the protection of 
those ports, but for the training of men 
for the Naval Service. He hoped the 
Admiralty, in their next Estimates, would 
make some provision for a capitation 
grant for the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. Many appeals had been 
made to the Admiralty in that diree- 
tion; but, so far, those appeals had been 
made in vain. He sincerely hoped the 
Admiralty would do something in the 
coming year to give encouragement to 
this important branch of the Navy. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
wish, in the first place, to revert to the 
very important and instructive speech 
which my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) made at an early 
period in this discussion. It has been 
alluded to by several hon. Members who 
have spoken during this debate; and 
there has been a substantial general 
agreement in the views expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. There were two 
points to which he specially alluded. In 
the first place, he referred to the great 
waste, both of time and money, which 
was involved in alterations from the 
original designs of ships, and to the 
desirability generally of proceeding as 
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quickly as possible to the completion of 
any ships which have been taken in 
hand. With regard to that principle, I 
believe the right hon. Gentleman was 
preaching entirely to the converted, 
when he addressed his observations 
to my hon. Friend the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty and myself. We en- 
tirely agree with him; and I am sure 
I am speaking for the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and other Members of the 
Board when I say that they altoge- 
ther agree with him that that is a most 
important principle. As I remember, 
the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
J. Reed) pointed out two years ago, with 
great clearness, any delay in the com- 
pletion of a ship involves the loss to the 
nation of the use of the capital which 
has been expended upon the ship; and 
that is a consideration which ought to 
induce us to hasten the completion of a 
ship as much as possible. But, besides 
that, there is no doubt that if we go on 
changing and departing from the original 
design we ultimately produce a a of 
which the main design may be obsolete, 
or somewhat out of date, and which is 
not so effective an instrument of war as 
if it had been taken in hand and finished 
at once. Well, having made that state- 
ment—I will not say that admission— 
of what I believe to be a cardinal prin- 
cipal in the matter, I must, at the same 
time, ask the Committee to remember 
that there is something to be said on the 
other side. In the first place, I said, 
when introducing the Estimates, that it 
was impossible for us—it would be folly 
in us—to shut the door upon improve- 
ments ; and in these days improvements 
do not take place through the caprice or 
fanciful inventions of constructors. If 
we were to leave it to our Naval Con- 
’ gtructors, I believe they would be more 
anxious to adhere to the original designs 
than anyone else. The Committee must 
remember that we live in changing 
times, in times of inventions, every one 
of which affects shipbuilding. We live 
in times of inventions with regard to 
armament, to guns and their carriages ; 
to torpedoes, and the machinery con- 
nected with the ejection of torpedoes; to 
machine guns and quick-firing guns, 
and to their fittings, and mountings, 
and racers; besides, hydraulic and elec- 
tric machinery. These, and some other 
things which I might mention, account 
for nearly all the delays which are com- 
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plained of. A great deal has been said, 
and will be said, as to the delays in re- 
spect to guns ; and I may have something 
to say with respect to detailed points 
later on. I cannot too strongly impress 
it on the Committee, as I have before 
had occasion to state, that the delay 
with regard to the guns has not been in 
regard to their manufacture. The delay 
has been with respect to fixing and 
settling the types and details of the guns. 
When the present Government came 
into Office, we found the country in this 
position—other countries had gone ahead 
of us, and it was necessary for us to enter 
upon a great wholesale change of arma- 
ment, that change being necessitated not 
by any peculiar advantage of breech- 
loading, but by the use of slow-burning 
powder, which involved an enormously 
long tube in the gun; and when you 
have the great length of tube which that 
implies you must load at the breech. 
There were many grounds for hesitation, 
because we all know what delay is in- 
volved in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on such a subject; but the ques- 
tion was so large, and the amount of 
expenditure was so great, that the Go- 
vernment thought they would not be 
justified in proceeding without securing 
the very best advice that could be ob- 
tained, and they appointed an Ordnance 
Committee consisting of naval and mili- 
tary officers, and certain civilians and 
engineers possessing great knowledge of 
the metals employed in the construction 
of guns. Of course, a Committee like 
that having been appointed, it proceeds 
steadily with its investigation, and for a 
long time no apparent progress what- 
ever is made. We have now passed 
through those years when there was 
nothing but delay and disappointment, 
and, apparently, alteration of opinion; 
but I was glad to be able tu say, when 
I introduced the Estimates, that during 
this last year a very great stride has 
been made, and we at length see day- 
light at the end of this long investiga- 
tion. I am told that the most important 
points are settled; and although there 
will still, no doubt, be considerable 
hindrances with regard to many of the 
smaller details, I believe I may say 
substantially that there will be no hin- 
drances on any such scale as there have 
been hitherto. This, I think, consti- 
tutes a satisfactory position of the ques- 
tion, because now my hon. Friend at 
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the head of the Ordnance Department that my noble Friend at the head of the 
enters upon the duty of constructing Admiralty and myself, being rather im- 
the new guns with a knowledge sed | | pressed by the doubtful quality of this 
confidence which he could not have | unit,thought that in the expense accounts 
possessed by any other means; and _/ for this year we had better show an 
we may hope that we have avoided | amended table, going back and making 
the danger we should otherwise have | | | the necessary corrections in the previous 
incurred of rashly entering on the re- years, because it would not do merely to 
armament of the Navy after a hastily- | deduct what was necessary for last year. 
considered plan, and then, after a few | You must also take into account the 
years, finding that we were all wrong, and | error which had accrued relating to the 
must incur all the expense over again. | year before, and soon. We proceeded 
There have been difficulties not only thus until we came to the years of 
with regard tothe form and design of | the Administration of my right hon. 
the guns, but with regard to the material | Friend the Member for Westminster ; 
to be used. That is one of the great | | and then the question was, whether we 
causes of delay; and the other conside-| should tamper with his figures, or 
rations I have named are all factors | should stop there? If we stopped there, 
which tend to the same result—the de-| it would be misleading to the House, 
velopment of torpedo warfare, and the | | and not very fair to ourselves. If we 
greater use of electricity and hydraulic | went back on these figures, where were 
machinery. But if the object of what) we to stop? Again, probably the whole 
hon. Members have urged is to impress | thing would have been misunderstood ; 

upon us and our Colleagues the neces- | and we came to the conclusion that it 
sity of completing ships as quickly as| was better to leave things as they were. 
possible, and altering the original; To say it is a misleading statement is 





design as little as possible, I can assure 
them that every word that has been 
said is entirely concurred in by us. 
The other point to which my right hon. 
Friend alluded was the notable, and now 
becoming rather threadworn, question of 
tonnage. I take some credit to myself 
for honesty in this matter, at all events, 
because I was almost the first that had 
the courage to attempt an explanation 
of this thorny subject; and I from the 
first stated what I now repeat—that my 
own personal opinion is not in favour of 
this system of computation. I admit all 
that has been said upon it. The unit 
varies, and whatever the value of the 
unit may be the multiple varies also ; but 
what are you to do? The same thing 
happens if you do not talk of tons at 
all, but talk of so many hundred parts 
of a ship; and I find, on looking at 
the Estimates of other countries where 
they use this other mode of computation, 
that when they had nominally built 
a ship, perhaps up to 99-100ths, there 
is still something to be built, and in the 
end they build more than a whole ship. 
That is precisely what we do with our 
tons; but the advantage of this system 
of computing by tons is that it has al- 
ways been followed for many years past, 
and it affords a means of comparing the 
work of one year with the work of an- 
other year. In fact, I may candidly say 





not accurate, for it does give a fair 
mode of comparing one year with an- 
other, and it does not mislead those of 
us who are acquainted with the manner 
in which the figures are dealt with. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
spoke of the fallacious mode in which 
the accounts of the Admiralty were made 
up; but this does not affect the accounts 
at all; it is a mere question of stating 
in the Estimates the progress made. 
After all, the real test of what is done 
is the number of ships that are com- 
pleted. That is the only thing we can 
fall back upon ; but seeing that in one 
year you may not complete any ships, 
and in the next you may complete three 
or four, you want some mode of com- 
paring the actual work done with the 
work intended. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I referred to the 
question of the completion of ships. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A ship ought not to be called complete 
until it is, at all events, capable of being 
in a very short time made perfectly 
ready for sea; but, unfortunately, there 
comes in the other element of which I 
have been speaking in the early part of 
my observations—that,is, that at the last 
moment there are some little fittings, 
connected, for instance, with machine 
guns, which require to be done, which 
cost a great deal of money, and which 
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prolong the detention of the ship in the 
Dockyard, and yet the ship may be, for 
all practical purposes, called complete. 
With regard to the tonnage, my right 
hon. Friend alluded to two parts of the 
Estimates. He will forgive me if I am 
not able to answer all that he said, be- 
cause it is very difficult to follow figures 
quoted in debate. Although he alluded 
to them the last time we debated these 
questions, I did not follow, as closely 
as, perhaps, I ought to have done, 
what he said. There is this point, how- 
ever, to be borne in mind—that in the 
one case the figures relating to last 
year are the number of tons estimated 
as building during that year, and in the 
other case the figures are the number 
of tons that have been built altogether 
on the ships then under construction. 
Some of the ships have been completed 
in the meantime. However, I will look 
into the matter closely, because I am 
not really certain as to how it stands. 
The noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox) 
alluded to a considerable discrepancy in 
the amount of tonnage, and he has been 
good enough to give me the figures he 
quoted. I will promise him that I will 
have the matter looked into, and let 
him know what I find. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) addressed a few 
remarks to the Committee, to which I 
listened with great pleasure, as every- 
one must have done, seeing that he 
elways puts his case in a decided, as 
well as a fresh and easy, manner. He 
made a complaint—with which, I must 
say, I entirely sympathize—in regard 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
not being in this House. He has made 
the complaint often before; and al- 
though as I say, I sympathize with him, 
still it is not an altogether unmixed evil 
that we have the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in the other House. My hon. and 
learned Friend himself made a great 

oint of the fact that almost every Mem- 
who had spoken had urged upon 
the Department increased expenditure. 
Well, we have not had a great many 
speakers to-night ; but of those we have 
listened to, no fewer than five are Repre- 
sentatives of Dockyard constituencies. I 
do not blame the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman and his brethren who occupy 
that distinguished position, for urging 
the claims of all classes of Dockyard em- 
ployés who form their constituents, or 
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in whom their constituents take an in- 
terest. I find the claims of these people 
are always reasonably and temperately 
_ forward in this Committee, and I 

ope I am always ready to listen to what 
is said; but, still, I say it is obvious 
that the fact of these hon. Members re- 
presenting Dockyard constituencies ac- 
counts for many of the demands made 
every year for more money in connection 
with the Navy Estimates. I observe 
this of the class of Members to which 
my hon. and learned Friend belongs— 
namely, that if one of them speaks they 
all must speak, as it would not do, I pre- 
sume, for one of those champions of that 
part of the community to appear more 
energetic than another. I therefore see 
some advantage in the absence of the 
First Lord from this House. I am really 
glad that before it reaches my noble 
Friend at the head of the Department, 
the force of the stream of demand is 
somewhat abated by its having passed 
through me. I may, however, assure 
my hon. and learned Friend that, as far 
as I am concerned, I will do all in my 
power to bring before my Colleagues 
all the cases that he has put before us. 
My hon. and learned Friend thinks 
we ought to spend more money, and 
declares that we ought to be able to 
justify our inadequate expenditure on 
the Navy, taking for granted that we 
admit that expenditure to be inadequate. 
But I do not admit anything of the 
kind. I do not admit that there is any 
discrepancy between the views of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and of the 
Treasury. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is a Member of the Cabinet ; 
and the Cabinet, as my hon. and learned 
Friend knows, is bound to have not only 
some regard to the various classes in the 
employment of the Admiralty and the in- 
terests of the Service generally, but also 
the interests of the people. They are 
bound, for the sake of the public, to 
exercise all the economy they can, con- 
sistently with properly conducting the 
Service of the country; and they are 
certainly of opinion that what the Ad- 
miralty asks for this year is sufficient 
to meet that object. I believe that 
the Estimates are quite sufficient to 
maintain the Navy in such a position as 
that it shall be able to discharge - its 
duties thoroughly. We hear very ex- 
traordinary statements on this subject ; 
and I have been much astonished 
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at a remarkable statement recently 
made as to the relative position of the 
Navies of this country and France. 
Some Members of the Committee may 
have seen it, and it has been directly 
alluded to to-night by more than one 
hon. Member. The statement to which 
I refer is very misleading ; in fact, it is 
entirely wrong, and in so serious a 
document shows such carelessness in its 
compilation that it is highly desirable I 
should avail myself of this opportunity 
of pointing out where it is inaccurate. 
I am speaking, of course, of the letter, 
or pamphlet—I am not sure which— 
which was recently put forward by 
Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds. Sir 
Thomas Symonds is a most distinguished 
officer, of whom I will not speak with 
anything but the highest respect. He 
is, no doubt, animated by the very best 
of motives, and thoroughly believes that 
the Navy is insufficient ; and he is ob- 
viously anxious to arouse the opinion of 
the country. Well, I think, though I 
have always taken the line of declining 
to enter upon any comparison between 
the Navies of this country and our great 
Neighbour—as I believe it to be entirely 
opposed to the public interest—though, 
I say, | have always consistently taken 
that line, yet, when a statement of this 
sort is made, and so publicly cast at the 
head of the Government, and held out 
to the public as a ground upon which 
they should demand a large public ex- 
penditure for the Naval Service, I think 
it is right that I should state how 
erroneous it is. I will do so ina very 
few words. Sir Thomas Symonds, in 
his estimate—I might point out other 
errors, but the one I will indicate is so 
glaring that I think I may say, Lx pede 
Herculem—gives a comparative state- 
ment of the Navy Estimates of England 
for the present year, and the French 
Projet de Loi for 1885. He shows, or 
professes to show, that the French vote 
£906,905 more per annum than we do 
in building 15 new armour-clad ships to 
our 12. 

Sir JOHN HAY: My hon. Friend 
will allow me to say that the statement 
has been amended, and that I have 
seen a letter from the Admiralty ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
An official amendment ? 

Sin JOHN HAY: Yes. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I was not aware that any amendment 
to the statement has been officially made 
to the Admiralty. 

Sir JOHN HAY: There certainly 
has been. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I was not aware of it; but, at any 
rate, it is right, as there are hundreds 
and thousands in the country who have 
read the statement, and have not seen 
the correction, that I should take this 
public opportunity of correcting the mis- 
take. I say the statement was that this 
year the French are spending £906,905 
on their armour-clad Navy more than 
we are. How does the gallant Admiral 
arriye at this sum? [I will begin with 
the smaller items first. In the first 
place, he leaves out altogether our 
proposed expenditure on a new vessel 
of £12,744. Then he leaves out a sum 
of £160,000, which we take under these 
Estimates to spend on the Benbow, 
which is to be built by contract. He 
takes a detailed estimate in his French 
calculation for labour and materials; 
but in the English estimate he cal- 
culates labour only. This, in_ itself, 
makes a deficiency of about £500,000. 
And then, lastly, having taken all the 
figures from the French Estimates out 
of the resumé, or summary, of the ships 
to be built, he proceeds to add to it 
£794,000 for payment to contractors, al- 
though it was already included in the 
summary given; so that I make it out 
from this document, which is gravely put 
forward by this gallant officer—of whom, 
I say, I will speak with nothing but the 
highest respect, so highly do I esteem his 
motives—that he is only some £1,300,000 
out in a very obvious calculation which 
can be made by anyone. I only quote 
this, because I have seen the document 
to which I refer alluded to as a wonder- 
ful disclosure of our inferiority, and 
because it is a very good sample to give 
the country of the way in which these 
comparisons are sometimes made—com- 
parisons always redounding to the credit 
and exaltation of the shipbuilding 
policy of others, and always deprecia- 
tory of the poor efforts of this country. 
Now, to come to some of the detailed 
observations which have been made by 
the noble Lord the Member for Chiches- 
ter (Lord Henry Lennox). He found 
fault with us in respect to many indivi- 
dual points. He said a great deal 
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about guns, in regard to most of which 
I have already made a sufficient state- 
ment. He also made some inquiries 
about the Edinburgh. When intro- 
ducing the Estimates I explained that 
the Kdinburgh was being delayed on 
purpose, because we wished to avoid 
the necessity of doing and undoing 
work—because we wished to have the 
experience which will be gained in build- 
ing her sister, the Colossus. I trust the 
delay which is taking place will be 
amply compensated for in time to come 
by the advantage we shall gain. We 
are now proceeding in other instances 
on the policy of building several ships 
of one type. If you go on building new 
ships of fresh types, you have in each 
case new difficulties to overcome, new 
departures and new variations to make 
in the process of building; but if you 
repeat a type which has not been very 
long out of hand, and is still a new 
type, then the experience you gain in 
building the first stands you in good 
stead, and enables you to largely im- 
prove upon your first plan in building 
the second. That is just what we are 
anxious to do in regard to the Edin- 
burgh—that is to say, we wish to give 
the Edinburgh the advantage of our ex- 
perience in connection with the Colossus. 
I may say with regard to the 43-ton gun 
for the Colossus, it is quite true that 
there has been some delay in regard to 
the breech mechanism. The gun is on 
board; but it has been discovered that 
some little alteration must be made in 
the screw of the breech, and that has 
brought about some delay. At the same 
time, this is not a matter which will 
cause any very serious delay. The noble 
Lord made a statement which I was 
greatly astonished to hear him make. 
He complained, on this question of guns, 
that a certain Return that he had moved 
for had not been given to him in a 
useful condition. He paid me a com- 
pliment, which I did not deserve, for 
having answered a certain letter of his, 
when I told him that, so far as the Ad- 
miralty were concerned, they would not 
object to this Return being given. I 
was not aware that my hon. Friend the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance (Mr. 
Brand) had any objection to the Return 
being prepared; but he says my hon. 
Friend objected to this Return of guns 
supplied to the Navy being given. He 
said my hon. Friend required that he 
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should leave out the word ‘‘ supplied ; ” 
and that if he did the Return would be 
like the play of Hamlet with the part of 
the Prince of Denmark left out. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: Hear, 
hear! 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
‘‘Hear, hear!” says the noble Lord; 
and I must say I am astonished to hear 
him cheer that statement, because I am 
informed that a note was sent to the 
noble Lord in which it was stated that 
the word “supplied” could be kept in 
if the words ‘‘ and manufactured” were 
included. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: That note 
I have never seen or heard of. I wrote 
to the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
as I was leaving London, saying that if 
‘*manufactured ” and ‘‘ supplied” were 
put in I should be willing, but that 
without the word ‘‘ supplied” it would 
be worthless. 

Mr. BRAND: I must say I regret to 
hear the noble Lord say he did not re- 
ceive any communication. I had a letter 
sent to the noble Lord’s private residence, 
some three or four days ago, stating that 
there would be no objection to the Re- 
turn, and that he might keep in the 
word ‘‘supplied,’”’ so long as he would 
consent to the insertion also of the words 
‘‘and manufactured.” 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX: I did not 
receive it. 

Mr. BRAND: I am very much sur- 
prised to hear the noble Lord say that 
he did not receive that letter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am glad the noble Lord is to get his 
Return in a satisfactory form. Then 
the noble Lord raised the whole ques- 
tion he brought before us a few weeks 
ago. He complained that we had re- 
fused to give information about the 
boilers, and I think I disposed of that 
point at the time; at any rate, I have 
nothing to add to what I then said. 
Then he complained that we had begun 
a new ship at the end of the year, 
though we had said here in the spring 
and summer we did not want any more 
iron-clads. We did not say we did not 
want any more iron-clads. What we 
said was, that we did not think it neces- 
sary to begin any more as at present 
advised. But in the course of the year 
changes occurred in the distribution 
of the labour of the Dockyards, and 
an opportunity presenting itself for use- 
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fully employing some of our labour on 
a new ship, instead of waiting for the 
new year, we commenced in the course 
of last year. The noble Lord also said 
that a new iron-clad is to be laid down 
this year, but that the Estimate was 
very low, and that it really meant 
nothing. If the noble Lord’s argument 
means anything, it is that no iron-clad 
is to be begun except in the month of 
April; because the meaning of our 
taking a small sum is simply that we 
wish to lay in materials for the ship be- 
fore the end of the year. The noble 
Lord complained that the Mersey and 
Severn were classed as iron-clads in last 
year’s Estimates. Well, I, myself, was 
the first to announce that these ships 
should not be classed as iron-clads; but 
they were so classed, for this reason— 
that they were intended to be, if I may 
say so, successors to the Polyphemus— 
not identical with her, but of much the 
same character, especially in the matter 
of torpedo discharge. When we looked 
into the matter last year, the Board of 
Admiralty agreed that before the Esti- 
mates were moved in the House, this 
year, it would be better to treat these 
vessels as a new class of ship, and I 
announced that opinion in moving the 
Estimates last year. WhenI said that 
they were battle-ships, I also said ‘as 
auxiliaries to iron-clads;”’ and I am 
prepared to maintain, on the autho- 
rity of our Advisers, that this will be 
so, and that they are perfectly capable 
of taking their part in a great naval 
engagement. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) asked me to 
describe these vessels; but I said so 
much about them last year, that I do 
not think I ought to take up the time 
of the Committee any further now in 
regard to them. Roughly speaking, 
they have horizontal steel decks, cover- 
ing the magazines and machinery, and 
protecting the boilers, instead of armour- 
plating on the sides; and in many re- 
spects the protection is quite as good 
in the one case as in the other, though 
the upper part of the vessel may be 
totally unprotected against shot and 
shell. .A reference was made to the 
Committee which has been appointed on 
the invitation of the Admiralty, and there 
was an idea expressed that it was in sub- 
stitution of the Committee that was pro- 
posed in the House by my right hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay). The 
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two things are utterly different, and the 
subjects on which they were appointed 
are utterly dissimilar. The right hon. 
and gallant Admiral moved for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the condition of 
our Iron-clad Fleet ; but the Committee 
I have mentioned have nothing what- 
ever to do with such an investigation. 
I stated before that what we have done 
is to call to our assistance some of the 
most eminent men of experience con- 
nected with private Companies, both as 
shipbuilders and owners, to give us 
their advice as to two points—first of all, 
as to the conditions under which ships 
are built by contract — so as to se- 
eure to ourselves the full benefit of the 
experience and building powers of the 
private yards—and, in the second place, 
to advise us as to what we should do in 
the very difficult question of repairs, 
either in our own Dockyards or by con- 
tract. The Committee is not a Depart- 
mental one, as has been stated. It 
consists of three Members of this 
House, two gentlemen connected with 
great lines of steamers, and a naval 
officer, who was associated with the 
others in order that there might always 
be someone present at their inquiries 
to point out the actual requirements of 
the Navy. There is no one connected 
with the Admiralty on it; and it is en- 
tirely independent, its inquiry being con- 
fined to the subject I have referred to. 
Coming to questions of a personal nature 
which were brought forward by the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite (Cap- 
tain Price) as to the engineers, they, 
no doubt, are in a position to com- 
plain of some inequalities in the system 
on which their pay is arranged. I am 
not aware what was the cause of the 
original adoption of that 11 years’ rule, 
which has been so frequently alluded 
to in connection with the engineers and 
paymasters. I cannot myself see any 
advantage in it, and I cannot see what 
the object of it was; and I am bound to 
go a little further, and say that I have 
not been able to discover anybody who 
does. Then arises the question, should 
it be altered? It applies to several 
classes, and any alteration in the system 
would involve a considerable re-arrange- 
ment of the pay of all these classes. 
Well, some of these classes are not ina 
condition that seems to require a re- 
arrangement of their pay. In the 
engineers, taking them first, I am told 
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that promotion goes on very fairly, and 
that they have really not much to com- 
plain of in that respect; and applying 
to them the test that the hon. Member 
for Falmouth (Mr. Jenkins) applied, I 
am bound to say there is no difficulty in 
procuring officers to serve in that branch 
of the Profession, and, therefcre, there 
is no urgent demand for a large increase 
of pay. There is, moreover, this diffi- 
culty—that tke position of these officers 
has been so recently settled that it would 
be difficult to disturb the arrangements 
again without a longer experience of the 
working of the present system. At the 
same time, I will say, irrespective of 
what has been stated to-night, that I 
will look into the matter to see whether 
there is any anomaly or grievance which 
can be removed without opening up the 
general question. Then as to the petty 
officers. The pay of the artificer class 
is regulated by the pay of similar men 
outside the Government service. The 
stewards are in a much better position, 
and any number of respectable men can 
attain to that position; so that there is 
no very strong case, such as there was in 
regard to’seamen petty officers, for im- 
provement in pay. I do not think we 
shall be disposed to open that question. 
The case of the schoolmasters I am not 
very familiar with ; but I will look into 
it. And now as to paymasters. Some 
years ago, unfortunately, there were far 
too many entries made in that class, so 
that it is now overstocked, and promo- 
tion, therefore, is not so quick as it 
ought tobe. As a matter of fact, pro- 
motion will get a little worse than it is ; 
but after a while it will get better. All 
round, however, they are not insuffi- 
ciently paid. They are subject to the 
11 years’ rule, like the engineers, and 
I will see whether that rule can be 
modified; although, if its modification 
is found to involve any considerable 
increase of expenditure, I cannot hold 
out any hope of a change being made. It 
is true there is a deficiency of strength 
in the Corps of Marines. We are fully 
alive to the necessity of doing all we can 
to keep the Oorps up to its proper 
strength. With regard to the men of 
the Fleet, we are taking boys in a suffi- 
cient number to make up the losses 
which have occurred. My right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) 
alluded, somewhat to my astonishment, to 
the speech made by the First Naval Lord 
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of the Admiralty at the Royal Academy 
dinner. The first Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty, I understand, quoted the 
words of even a greater authority than 
himself—Lord Wolseley—who had said 
it mattered nothing whetherour ships are 
built of iron, wood, or pasteboard, our 
seamen will fight and do their duty. I 
am sure everyone understood what that 
meant. It meant that our seamen are 
of such character and spirit that they do 
not look twice or thrice at the descrip- 
tion of the ships; they are always ready 
to do their best under any circumstances. 
The right hon. and gallant Admiral, in 
order to justify, I suppose, his character 
as a Scotechman—who is said to require 
a surgical operation to enable him to 
see that a thing is not meant in sober 
earnest — quotes the remarks of Sir 
Cooper Key, and says — “This is a 
solemn declaration made in public by 
the Chief Naval Adviser of the Govern- 
ment, that a pasteboard ship is as good 
a ship as any other.” We have heard 
of paper ships, but we have never yet 
heard of pasteboard ships; and it is not 
the intention of my gallant Colleague to 
propose that any of them should be con- 
structed. Now, I have only one word 
to say in regard to the point raised by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron). The hon. Gentleman has 
alluded to the fact that gunboats are 
being used, as he thinks, for improper 
and illegitimate purposes in the West 
Highlands.. The Board of Admiralty 
have great disinclination to use gunboats 
for any purpose not direct!y connected 
with the service of the Navy; but they 
have been used on some occasions to 
check riots and preserve the peace. I 
promise the hon. Gentleman I will look 
into the documents from which he de- 
rives his information, and see what ex- 
planation can be offered. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not said anything about the 
comparative cost of work done in the 
Dockyards and that done by contract. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
think the Committee we have appointed 
will probably assist us in that matter. 
There is no doubt at all that Dockyard 
work is more expensive than contract 
work ; but it is more carefully and more 
elaborately done. I know that contrac- 
tors, in many places, greatly dislike 
taking Government work, because it re- 
quires to be so skilfully done—the stan- 
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dard of excellence is so high. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) 
has asked for information as to the 
number of boys. The total number 
borne is 5,755, distributed as follows :— 
In training ships, 3,690; in harbour 
ships, 246; and in sea-going ships, 
1,819. All the answers I have received 
to inquiries made have convinced me 
that we get an extremely good class of 
boys. There is one thing which is most 
satisfactory. I have found that boys 
who are allowed to go home for their 
holidays very often bring a boy back 
with them. That is a very good sign 
that the Service is popular in the various 
districts of the country, and also that 
our boys are well treated, and like their 
life. In answer to the inquiry of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), I have to 
say it is the case that the Victorian 
Government have, with great public 
spirit, gone to some expense in pro- 
viding themselves with certain ships; 
and on the occasion of the recent diffi- 
culty in the Red Sea they offered the 
use of those ships to the Imperial Go- 
vernment. Although the ships were not 
called into requisition, the Admiralty, 
and I am sure the Committee like- 
wise, entertain the highest sense of the 
spirit which prompted the offer. No- 
thing can be more desirable than that 
the Mother Country and the Colonies 
should assist each other in these mat- 
ters. 

Str JOHN HAY said, it was but fair 
to his gallant friend, the Admiral of the 
Fleet, Sir Thomas Symonds, to say that 
when he discovered the mistake he had 
made in his Circular he at once took 
every means to send to all who had re- 
ceived it, and to the Admiralty, the cor- 
rection which he found to be necessary. 
He (Sir John Hay) had ascertained from 
his gallant friend that this morning he 
received a letter from the First Lord of | 
the Admiralty acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of his communication, and thank- 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that before 
they came to a vote he desired to direct 
the attention of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to the Sub-head “1” of 


Vote 2. The total for ‘‘ Seamen’s 
Clothing, Soap, and Tobacco” was 
£149,008, against £211,500. That 


showed a decrease of £62,492. There 
was a note to the effect that— 

“ The sum of £37,500, for Clothing Allowances 
hitherto provided for under Sub-head I, has 
been included in Vote 1. The actual decrease, 
therefore, is £32,200.”’ 


Anyhow, a decrease of £32,200 upon 
£211,500 was a very large one indeed. 
The sum to be voted was £149,008; 
but if his hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) would turn to page 15, 
he would find under ‘‘ Credits,’’ letter 
“or 

“Estimated Amount of Charges against 

Wages of Seamen, &c., for Issues of Seamen's 
Clothing, Soap, and Tobacco, and of Credits 
for Supplies of the same on repayment to Offi- 
cers of the Fleet, to Royal Naval Reserves, and 
to Coast Guard on shore, £187,063,” or £38,000 
more, ‘‘Seaman’s Clothing, Soap, and To- 
bacco.” 
The items were very remarkable. First 
of all, the decrease was very large—one- 
seventh of the whole—and at a time 
when one would suppose the exigencies 
of the Service called for a larger than a 
less expenditure on seamen’s clothing. 
The Committee were entitled to an ex- 
planation of the figures if it could be 
given. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
First of all, as to the £37,500. That 
represents commuted allowances in lieu 
of seamen’s clothing, which the Trea- 
sury decided ought to be charged in 
Vote 1 instead of Vote 2. The decrease 
of £32,200 arises because there is less re- 
quired for working suits and clothing for 
Reserve men, and to replenish the stock 
of seamen’s clothing. I heard of this at 
the time the Estimates were being pre- 
pared, but I do not retain in my mind 
the precise reasons. Thestock of clothing 
may have been a great deal higher than 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: | 
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it was found necessary to maintain. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked if 


My right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir | the hon. Gentleman could not give a 
John Hay) will understand, that al-/ little more definite promise with regard 
though I thought it necessary to make | to the inquiries he proposed to make 
the statement which I did in this public | into the 11 years’ rule? The hon. Gen- 
way, I did not mean the slighest disre- | tleman had made what he called a sen- 
spect to Sir Thomas Symonds. I regret | timental concession which was very plea- 
he should have put forward so mislead- | sant to listen to; but it was not very 
ing a statement. effective. Was it proposed that an in- 
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quiry into the operation of the rule 
should be made by a Departmental 
Committee? If so, it was likely the sen- 
timental concession would be translated 
into a reality. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have said I could not see any parti- 
cular virtue in this 11 years’ rule ; but 
I am not prepared to say more. I 
will look into the matter; but I am 
afraid there will be great objections to 
the abolition of the rule, if it were 
found it would lead to any substantial 
increase of the pay of the whole class. 
If, however, the anomalies can be 
removed I will endeavour to remove 
them. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, his principal 
reason for wishing to make a few 
observations that night was that both 
last year and this year -he had received 
communications from that distinguished 
officer, Sir Thomas Symonds, calling 
= attention to what he considered 
the great inferiority of the intended ad- 
ditions of their Fleet as compared with 
those of the Navy of France. He con- 
fessed that the statements made by Sir 
Thomas Symonds filled him with alarm ; 
and that alarm had not been much miti- 
gated by anything that the Secretary to 
the Admiralty had said. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had put forward a theory which, 
so far as he (Mr. Tomlinson) knew, was 
an entirely new one. He believed he 
was correct in saying that from the time 
of Admiral Lord Hawke, if not from an 
earlier date than that, the authorities of 
the Admiralty had always considered it 
was necessary for us, in considering the 
proper strength of our Navy, to have re- 
ference to the strength of the Navy of 
France especially, but also to those of 
other countries; and until the present 
time he was persuaded no member of the 
Admiralty Board had thoughtit desirable 
to disregard that consideration. The 
hon. Gentleman challenged some of the 
money figures in the statement of Sir 
Thomas Symonds. But the money ques- 
tion was only a secondary one. Sir 
Thomas Symonds rested his argument 
chiefly on a comparison of ships. He 
gave a list of ours, and compared 
them with a list of French vessels. 
He (Mr. Tomlinson) did not think that 
any instructed person would hesitate, on 
reading the statement in question, to 
affirm that, at all events, we were draw- 
ing near to a position of very consider- 
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able peril. Such was the conclusion he 
had arrived at, and that conclusion was 
not affected by the monetary inaccuracies 
which the hon. Gentleman had laid stress 
upon. Sir Thomas Symonds also drew 
attention to the fact that a great many 
more men were employed in the French 
than in the English Dockyards. Now, 
these were matters which every English- 
man ought to take the greatest interest 
in; and he (Mr. Tomlinson) was the 
more encouraged in making these ob- 
servations by the remarks which were 
made—and -not unfairly or unjustly 
made— by the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward J. Reed) in the early part 
of the evening. That hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the meagre attendance of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House during 
the discussion of these naval subjects. 
It was certainly to be regretted that the 
important questions of the strength of 
their Army and Navy did not excite the 
attention they deserved. Hon. Members 
had one excuse for their non-attend- 
ance, and that was that in any remarks 
they, who had little or no technical skill 
and knowledge, made were compara- 
tively helpless. The hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Edward J. Reed), of course, spoke 
with great authority on these subjects ; 
and whether he succeeded or not in in- 
ducing the naval officials to give greater 
consideration to one part of naval mat- 
ters or another, every word he uttered 
was weighty and worthy of note. But 
they who were simply laymen in naval 
matters felt themselves in the difficulty 
that they were at the mercy of the offi- 
cials, and must, to a great extent, ac- 
cept their explanations. He desired 
to support, as far as he could, the 
remarks of his hon. and _ learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) as to the grave injury and 
loss to the country which aryse from the 
kind of control which was exercised by 
the Treasury over the Army and Navy 
Services. He believed that the result of 
this control was frequently to prevent 
the judicious expenditure of small 
sums, whereby millions of pounds 
might be saved in the end. It ap- 
peared to him that the only thing that 
could really allay the anxiety of the 
country would be the adoption of some 
such suggestion as was made some time 
ago—namely, that a strong Committee 
should be appointed to consider the 
question, which was not a Party ques- 
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tion, and he hoped never would be made 
one. The great point was—what was 
required for the defence of the country ; 
whatamountof expenditure was needed? 
Let them adopt the principle which was, 
he believed, the basis of the military 
administration in Germany — namely, 
that there was no economy in an ex- 
penditure which stopped short of effi- 
ciency. If they did that, their Services 
would be based on the only true prin- 
ciples of economy. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that last year 
he drew attention to certain frauds which 
had occurred{in the administration of 
this Vote. He should be glad to hear 
from the hon. Gentleman what steps 
had been taken to prevent fraud in the 
future ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, a Report was made on the subject 
by gentlemen connected with the Ad- 
miralty, and then the Accountant Gene- 
ral himself went down to make investi- 
gation. The result.was that arrangements 
had been made which it was believed 
would have a most salutary effect. 

Mr. WARTON said, the explanation 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, with reference to the 
statement of Sir Thomas Symonds, was 
very unsatisfactory. It was of small im- 
portance whether the French Estimates 
exceeded ours by £900,000, or whether 
they fell short of them. That was not 
the point they shouid discuss; and he 
was rather astonished that a Gentleman, 
so able and so clever as the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, should descend to 
arguments of that sort. The point was 
that the cost of the Navy of France was 
nearly equal to our own. The position 
of the two countries was utterly different. 
France was a country with very few 
Colonies ; England had Colonies in every 
part of the world. He doubted whether 
any hon. Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench knew exactly the number of our 
Colonies; and he said that the prepon- 
derance of our Colonial Empire over the 
French Colonial Possessions made it im- 
portant that we should have a very much 
stronger Navy than France. We had 
to send our ships to the Pacific, to the 
India and China Seas—in short, to all 
parts of the world ; and even if our Navy 
were twice as large as the French Navy, 
that proportion would be nothing more 
than a right one, considering the im- 
mense Colonial interests we had to de- 
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fend. Asan hon. Member had pointed 


out, it was not a question of money—it 
mattered not whether more or less was 
spent—but to have fewer ships than the 
magnitude of our commercial and Co- 
lonial interests required was a perfect 
disgrace to any Ministry. He had been 
much impressed by the weighty and 
solemn language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), on several occasions, 
with regard to the Navy; and he re- 
gretted to be unable to perceive any im- 
provement in this year’s Estimates, as 
compared with those of last year. The 
Government seemed not to be aware of 
the importance of our Colonial Empire, 
to judge by the kind of comparison they 
made between the Navies of the two 
countries. There could be no doubt 
that our Navy should be strong enough 
to meet the combined Navies of other 
countries; and in the old time it was so. 
This was particularly necessary now, 
because we were not likely to find many 
allies. But the disposition of the Go- 
vernment was to shirk every difficulty, 
and to creep out of every obligation, 
whenever they could; the old traditions 
of national honour had faded away 
under their hands, and the character 
they had lost to the country was the 
only one which could add strength to 
the Empire in times tocome. A Govern- 
ment with a cowardly policy and a poor 
Navy would meet with the contempt of 
the world. It was once the custom of 
foreign nations to take the word of Eng- 
land seriously. When Lord Palmerston 
said anything it was known to mean 
something ; but the custom in these days 
was to say that the utterances of the 
Government meant nothing at all. With 
an Army and Navy kept ina state of 
inefficiency, and with a Government 
ready to creep out of every obligation, 
he felt ashamed, as a patriotic English- 
man, of the position they occupied, and 
of the miserable explanation given by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty of the for- 
midable figures which had been put 
forward relating to the Navies of France 
and England. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £188,600, Admiralty Office. 

Sirk JOHN HAY wished the Oom- 
mittee and the Secretary to the Treasury 
to take notice that the expenses of this 
Establishment were increasing every 
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year. He merely recommended that fact 
to the attention of economists and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty without any 
wish to reduce the Vote, which was, no 
doubt, necessary to the Public Service. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he should be 
glad if the Secretary to the Admiralty 
could give an explanation of this in- 
creased charge of such a character as 
might be satisfactory to the Committee. 
On two or three occasions there had 
been some sort of reconstruction of the 
Naval Deparment; and he had been 
assured by the Government at the time 
the proposal was made that the effect 
would be to secure considerable economy 
therein. He was bound to confess, how- 
ever, that he entertained great suspicion 
that such a result would not be obtained. 
It appeared to him that the process 
which went on in these reconstructions 
of Public Offices was something like 
this. The officials regarded it as a most 
unfortunate circumstance that there 
should be a stagnation of promotion, 
and they wished to get an improved 
position ; in order to get promotion they 
impressed upon the authorities that by 
making a reconstruction of the Office 
they would be able to get rid of a num- 
ber of clerks, and be able ultimately to 
secure economy. But he always found 
that in a short time the number of clerks 
sprang up again to what it was before 
the reconstruction took place. He knew 
there were numbers of men in the 
vigour of life, and fully capable of per- 
forming public duties, who had been 
retired on pensions, simply under the 
arrangement of reconstruction of the 
Departments in which they served ; and 
he thought there was no greater abuse 
in Public: Offices than the way in which 
gentlemen, very often in the prime of 
life, who had capacity for public duty, 
were placed upon the Pension List and 
compulsorily retired, with the object, as 
he supposed, of making things pleasant 
for those who remained in the Office. 
He protested against this practice ; and he 
thought the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Sir John Hay) was justified in 
pointing out that, on the face of it, there 
appeared to have been no economy in the 
reconstruction of the Department in ques- 
tion. Moreover, whilethis Pension Charge 
onaccount of the Army and Navy was be- 
coming most alarming in its proportions, 
as far as he could see there was no cor- 
responding advantage in the adminis- 
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tration of the two Services. He objected 
altogether to this increase of charge, 
and he should be glad to find that his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
niralty could lay such facts before the 
Committee as would satisfy them that 
it was justified by the requirements of 
the administration. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could assure his hon. Friend 
that there had been no reconstruction at 
the Admiralty, in the sense of pension- 
ing certain men and taking on others 
in their stead. The additional expense 
was the result of the appointment of 
the staff required for the Intelligence 
Department, and of additional provision 
for the Constructive and Engineering 
Staff of the Controller’s Department. 
The latter, which was represented by 
the sum of £4,000, was part of a scheme 
elaborated by the Committee, over 
which his hon. Friend the Civil Lord 
presided, for reconstituting on a better 
and, as they thought, a more efficient 
footing, the body of Naval Constructors. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
as much averse as the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) to any unneces- 
sary expenditure ; but during the time 
he presided at the Admiralty both he 
and his Colleagues felt the great im- 
portance of having information on 
purely naval matters; and therefore he 
entirely concurred in the course the Ad- 
miralty had taken of placing the Intel- 
ligence Department under one respon- 
sible official, whose sole duty would be 


-to furnish the Department, and there- 


fore the Service at large, with informa- 
tion which, under circumstances that he 
hoped would never arise, might be of 
vital importance. With regard to the 
Constructors’ Staff, he should regard as 
money well spent any reasonable expen- 
diture incurred in securing ihe services 
of the most qualified persons for the 
purpose of designing and constructing 
ships of war; and he would add his 
belief that if they could by any means 
attract into the Service men. who had 
not been originally trained in the Dock- 
yards a great benefit to the Service 
would be obtained. He did not in the 
slightest degree grudge those gentlemen 
who now occupied the position of Con- 
structors all the distinction and credit 
which belonged to them, although he was 
of opinion that the Service would be 
benefited by the infusion of a little new 
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blood, inasmuch as the result would be 
a rivalry advantageous both to the 
country and the men themselves; and 
he hoped the moderate scheme which 
the Civil Lord had settled, and to which 
he had given so much attention, would 
secure that very important result. 

Stir JOHN HAY said, it appeared 
that, under the new arrangement, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would not 
have a house, and that the First Naval 
Lord would have a house. However 
that might be, he considered it rather 
an unfair arrangement for the Admi- 
ralty that the Offices were to face the 
north, which, although it permitted a 
view of Nelson’s Monument, would pre- 
vent the officials ever seeing the sun. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
be able to say that, under the con- 
templated arrangement, the Admiralty 
were not to be left out in the cold. 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT said, 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had expressed much surprise 
that the Government had broken its 
promise of effecting economy in this 
Department. It was well known that 
the hon. Member was a humourist ; but 
on this occasion he had surpassed him- 
self, because it was impossible to dis- 
cover which promise the Government 
had not broken with regard to any sub- 
ject. For his own part, he was glad to 
find that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment had met with such general dis- 
approval. The Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty had explained that a portion of 
the increase under this Vote was due to 
arrangements in connection with the 
Intelligence Department. But he would 
ask, what was the use of such a De- 
partment, if the Government did not 
avail themselves of the intelligence re- 
ceived? They had, for example, some 
time ago, received information that 
there was in the China Seas a foreign 
cruiser capable of “‘mopping up” all 
our cruisers and gunboats, and of de- 
vastating station after station before we 
could catch her. Yet, nothing had yet 
been done to protect our Eastern com- 
merce. If the Admiralty were unable 
to act upon intelligence of that kind, he 
thought the money asked for might as 
well be saved. 

Mr. GORST said, he had often ob- 
served a disposition on the part of the 
Admiralty to plunder the funds of 
Greenwich Hospital as much as they 
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could, and his remark applied, not to 
the present Board alone, but toall. He 
thought the Committee ought to insist 
upon all the charges made upon the 
funds being set out as clearly as possible 
in the Estimates. Besides the amount 
of £789 charged for work done by the 
Accountant General’s Department, there 
was a sum of £500 for work performed 
in several Departments of the Admiralty 
in connection with the business of Green- 
wich Hospital ; and that not being suffi- 
cient, there was a charge on page 22 of 
the miserable sum of £52 for the salary 
of a messenger. He trusted the hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Estimates 
would be able to afford some expla- 
nation, for the confusion in the accounts 
was such that it was impossible to make 
out what the Charity had to pay. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir John Hay) was in- 
correct in thinking that there would be 
no house for the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, although, perhaps, the question 
would more properly have been ad- 
dressed to the Chief Commissioner of 
Works. The First Naval Lord would 
also have a house. The Offices might 
look towards the north ; but they would 
certainly be placed on the most advan- 
tageous side of the building. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman re- 
marked that they would never get the 
sun ; but he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
did not know that exposure to the sun 
was an advantage to a Public Office. 
At any rate, the arrangement would ‘be 
made under the direction of the Board 
of Works; and he had no doubt that 
the fullest accommodation would be se- 
cured. Amongst the reasons in favour 
of the present arrangement was this, 
that the erection of the new building 
would not interfere with the present 
Offices. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £196,900, Coast Guard Service 
and Royal Naval Reserves, &c. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
thought the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers had been treated by the Admiralty 
with but scant courtesy. They were a 
most valuable body of men, or would be 
if they were properly treated. Last year, 
and again this year, he had put a Ques- 
tion on the subject to the Secretary to 
the Admiralty ; but he had not yet got 
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a satisfactory reply. The year before 
last these Volunteers applied to the 
Admiralty to be allowed to man the gun- 
boats at the Naval Volunteer display, 
engaged in attacking the forts; but they 
were told by the Admiralty that no gun- 
boats would be employed; yet the event 
proved that that was not strictly accu- 
rate, for some gunboats were employed. 
They applied again this year for per- 
mission to man the gunboats engaged 
at Portsmouth, but it was not granted. 
He should have to deal specifically with 
this case when the Report came up, and 
state the grievances of these men; but 
he could not allow this Vote to pass 
without entering an energetic protest 
against the way in which these Volun- 
teers had been treated by the present 
Administration in regard to a capitation 
grant, as well as in other respects. 

Sr JOHN HAY desired some infor- 
mation with regard to the Royal Naval 
Reserve. He understood last year that 
a considerable addition was to be ob- 
tained by the enrolment of men from 
the Orkney and the Shetland Isles, and 
from the Isle of Man; but only 17,000 
men were at present on the list of the 
Reserve, and money was only being 
taken for 18,000 instead of 20,000. As 
he had understood, the object of en- 
rolling men from the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands and the Isle of Man was to bring 
up the strength to 20,000; and he would 
like to know whether these hardy and 
excellent seamen had been enrolled ; if 
so, whether they had proved satisfactory 
in regard to drill; and whether the 
number of 20,000 would be made up? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, the 
visit of Her Majesty’s ships to the 
Orkneys had not been attended with the 
success which had been looked for with 
regard to the enrolment of men from 
that part of the Kingdom. In the 
Shetlands there was already a consider- 
able force of men enrolled of fine 
physique, whose drill had received the 
highest approval from the inspecting 
officer. With regard to the Isle of Man, 
the arrangements had not yet been com- 
pleted; but when they had been, enrol- 
ment would be proceeded with, and he 
believed with the success which was de- 
sired. He naturally took great interest 
in the Royal Naval Volunteers, and he 
was sorry that they had been disap- 

ointed in regard to a capitation grant ; 
ut this was a matter that lay with the 
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Naval Advisers of the Admiralty; and 
the scheme for the utilization of this 
Force was not sufficiently matured to 
justify the Admiralty in proposing a 
capitation grant. A good deal was, 
however, done to encourage the Naval 
Volunteer movement. They were given 
an opportunity of drilling with the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and also of 
cruising in gun-vessels, which were ap- 
propriated to that purposein the summer, 
and that privilege he believed was 
greatly appreciated. He need hardly 
remind the Committee that it cost a 
considerable sum to provide those boats ; 
but he believed that the annual cruise 
was a greater attraction than a capita- 
tion grant would be. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £112,670, Scientific Branch. 

Mr. GORST said, last year a promise 
was given that the course of instruction 
on board the Britannia should be exa- 
mined, and a Report presented to the 
House. He wished to know what pro- 
gress had been made by the Admiralty 
in that matter? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ex- 
plained that a difficulty which had been 
experienced was that a special exami- 
nation would cuuse an interruption of 
the cadets’ studies, while, if the exa- 
mination was not specially conducted 
for the purpose of the Report, it would 
be one upon which their future naval 
career would be founded. The position 
of the cadet in the Navy was deter- 
mined by the place he took in the exa- 
mination ; and it was very undesirable 
that that examination, which was to 
determine his future career, should be 
conducted by gentlemen appointed for a 
special purpose unconnected with the 
ordinary system of the training school. 
It was important that there should be 
some sort of uniformity in the exami- 
nations. The ordinary examination was 
conducted by independent Examiners 
of good University standing ; and he 
thought he had not only fulfilled his 
promise, but had done what was best 
for the Institution itself, by laying on 
the Table the Report made to the Ad- 
miralty on the occasion of the last exa- 
mination. He saw no reason why the 
Report should not be presented to Par- 
liament every year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
the Report was satisfactory? At pre- 
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sent the cadets were admitted to the 
Britannia by competitive examinations ; 
and he wished to know whether the 
result of that system, with the two years’ 
training on board this ship, had been as 
entirely satisfactory as had been antici- 
pated? His recollection of the Report 
upon that system was that the system 
was not so entirely satisfactory as it had 
previously been, and that there had 
been a falling off in the number of boys 
passing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Report was in the hands of 
hon. Members, and he had not heard 
any expression of dissatisfaction ; on the 
contrary, the Report was considered 
very satisfactory by the Director of 
Studies, who had said it showed that 
the school was in a good condition, ex- 
cept im respect to some particular points 
of detail. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had not re- 
ceived the Report as to the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich, showing the num- 
ber of students, the various classes of 
instruction given, and other details. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
replied, that the Report would be 
issued. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, this was a 
matter to which he had several times 
called attention, for it seemed to him 
that the entire cost of the Establishment 
was excessive, having regard to the 
service. The charge was £31,992 in 
the Estimates; but, in addition to that, 
there was the Navy pay of the officials, 
which did not appear in the Vote; so 
that altogether the amount was very 
excessive, considering the character of 
the Institution. He hoped the hon. 
Member would pay some attention to 
this subject. 


Vote agreed to. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH proposed that 
Progress should be reported. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he proposed only to take Votes 7, 
8 and 9, and to postpone Votes 6 and 
10. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX objected 
to this course, because he should have 
to trouble the Committee somewhat with 
regard to Votes 8 and 9. It would, 
therefore, be better for the Committee 
to swallow the pill at once, and proceed 
no further now. There was generally a 
dispute over Vote 6, 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
suggested that a compromise should be 
made by taking Vote 7. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought it 
was a most inconvenient plan to take 
Votes out of order; and as they had 
been engaged so many hours he hoped 
the Committee would now report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. DAWSON also objected to the 
Votes not being taken in their order, 
and said, he and his hon. Friends were 
interested in Vote 6. They were anxious 
to draw attention to the exceedingly 
small sum allowed for Dockyards in Ire- 
land as compared with England. He, 
therefore, moved that Progress be re- 
ported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”—~ 
(Mr. Dawson.) 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty to give the Committee 
some information as to when the Esti- 
mates would be taken again? They had 
now reached Vote 6, in which some of 
his constituents were much interested ; 
and upon that the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had promised to give an ex- 
planation, which would be looked for 
with interest by the Members for Dock- 
yard towns. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not postpone the Estimates 
until August, as had frequently been 
done; and he felt sure that, so far as 
the hon. Gentleman was concerned, that 
would not be done; but he hoped that 
some Member of the Government would 
be able to give a pledge that they should 
not be so delayed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could make no definite state- 
ment as to when these Estimates would 
be taken again; but he thought he 
might appeal to hon. Members whether 
the Estimates had this Session been 
postponed to a latedate? Already they 
had been discussed for two nights; and 
the promise made that the second night 
should be before Whitsuntide had been 
very handsomely fulfilled by so early a 
date being taken. He hoped hon. 
Members would trust the Admiralty 
not to take any undue advantage of a 
postponement now. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
when the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty was likely to make @ 
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statement with regard to the case of the 
paymasters and assistant paymasters ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the matter had been fully stated 
that night by several hon. Members, 
and he had expressed his general opi- 
nion on the subject, and stated that 
the Admiralty would look into it. 
But it would be quite impossible to look 
into a complicated question like that, 
affecting three branches of the Service, 
between now and the Report, which 
was usually taken a day or two after 
the completion of Supply. He thought 
he might again appeal to hon. Members 
as to the way in which the Government 
had so far acted with regard to these 
Votes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
this subject had been over and over 
again pressed upon the attention of the 
Admiralty, but without the least effect, 
he himself having addressed several 
Questions to the hon. Gentleman upon 
the matter, but only received curt re- 
plies. Now that there was some pros- 
pect of the Government being driven 
to pay some attention to the subject, he 
wished to know when the decision of 
the Government might be expected? 
He would bring this matter up on the 
Report. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL [Lerds}.—[Brx1 120.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, it had 
happened, through circumstances over 
which they had no control, that he and 
some of his hon. Friends had had no 
opportunity of making an objection to 
this Bill at any of its stages. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
both on the second reading and on the 
Motion to go into Committee on the 
Bill they accepted a suggestion by the 
Prime Minister that they should raise 
their objections in Committee, and he 
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thought the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) would do him the 
justice to admit that his opposition and 
that of his hon. Friends to the Bill had 
been moderate throughout. For him- 
self, he was bound to say that the hon. 
Member’s advocacy of his cause had 
been powerless ; and that the hon. Mem- 
ber himself must feel that the victory 
had not been entirely on his side. The 
contention of the hon. Member, and 
those who acted with him, was that the 
policy they desired to carry out would 
prevent the import of diseased cattle ; 
and the Duke of Richmond, in support of 
the same policy, had recently stated that 
the true remedy for foot-and-mouth 
disease was dead meat. But the agita- 
tion which this Bill had aroused showed 
that the expectation put forward by the 
Duke of Richmond had been disap- 
pointed ; for it proved that neither this 
Government, nor any that might succeed 
them—and which might be less well dis- 
posed to the people—could possibly carry 
out that policy. It was simply impossible 
for any Government of this country to 
prohibit the import of live animals for 
food from the United States and other 
countries. When this Bill,in a less 
harmful form, was introduced in the 
other House, Lord Carlingford stated 
that legislation on the subject was not ne- 
cessary ; and he (Mr. Arnold) objected 
to this Bill, because it was useless; 
because it added nothing to the powers of 
the Privy Council; and because it was 
mischievous, in so far as it gave an invi- 
tation to the Privy Council to use the 
authority they already possessed under 
the Act of 1878 in acareless and hurtful 
manner. He regretted extremely that 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), who had lent such 
stalwart aid in resisting legislation of 
this character, was not now iu his place ; 
but he would remind hon. Members with 
whom the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion 
might have any weight, that when this 
Bill was in Committee the right hon. 
Member earnestly pointed to the third 
reading as the proper opportunity for 
recording their protests against the Bill. 
He and his hon. Friends, however, could 
not that night do more than record their 
protest against this useless Bill. He 
moved that the Bill be read that day six 
months. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS seconded 
the Motion, 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Arthur Arnoid.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BROADHURST said, he was 
glad his hon. Friend had moved the 
rejection of the Bill. If it passed 
into law it seemed to him that its title 
ought to be altered, and that it should 
be called ‘‘The Landowners’ Relief 
Bill.” That would be a far more ap- 
propriate title for the measure than 
the one it now had. He objected to 
such measures as this being smuggled 
through the House of Commons at a 
time of night when all respectable 
people, or the greater part of them, 
were in bed and asleep; and he ven- 
tured to say that if the present position 
vf the Bill and its character had been 
anticipated at the time when it was first 
brought before the House it never would 
have been permitted to reach the stage 
at which it had now arrived. This was 
one of the lessons which young Members 
of the House would not fail to take ad- 
vantage of. They had a Bill introduced 
originally of a very moderate and, what 
appeared to be on the face of it, harmless 
nature. At every stage of its progress 
through Parliament advantage had been 
taken by the landowning interest to 
strengthen it until it had became a 
formidable measure, and one which, in 
his opinion, would be disastrous to the 
interests of the people who lived on 
small incomes. Moreover, to his mind, 
it would be disastrous to the House of 
Commons, who had been a party to its 
passing, for it was a measure of taxa- 
tion on the food of the people. He 
sincerely hoped that his hon. Friend 
would press his Motion to a Division; 
and he (Mr. Broadhurst) only wished 
that they had such opportunities of 
pressing their opposition to the measure 
as would prevent its becoming law. He 
could say, for himself, that should he 
have the privilege of remaining a Member 
of the House for any considerable time, 
on the next occasion when this kind of 
inroad upon the rights of the people was 
attempted, in however small a degree, 
he should take good care that every 
possible opposition was offered to it— 
even to the very introduction of the 
measure. They knew perfectly well 
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how pleased the Opposition was with 
the Bill. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
they all knew, gloried in his great suc- 
cess, and his influence over this House 
in ordering it to pass the measure. The 
hon. Gentleman knew perfectly well the 
object of the Bill, and had, in fact, de- 
clared it the other night. The hon. Gen- 
tleman and other hon. Members had de- 
clared that the measure tended to en- 
courage the home production of meat. 
[Mr. Warton: Hear, hear!] Yes; 
they understood all about that; but 
what was to become of the stomachs of 
the people? Unhappily. the working 
classes of the country, and the poor of 
the community, were not so well pro- 
vided with the world’s goods as was the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). The hon. and learned 
Member could look at an increase in the 
price of food with great satisfaction, be- 
cause he was probably protected against 
want. But the poor and the working 
classes were differently situated. What 
was to become of the food supply during 
the three or four years interval that 
would be occupied in growing sufficient 
cattle to meet the home demand? Why, 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
people of the country would have to 
undergo a period of starvation from 
fresh meat; and if they did not go 
through that process hon. Members 
opposite would say that the Bill had 
failed to accomplish its object. He 
only regretted that they below the 
Gangway on the Government side of 
the House had been so neglectful of 
their duty, and so misled by the 
apparent moderation of the promoters 
of the measure at its earlier stages, as 
to have allowed it to reach its present 
dangerous position. He should cer- 
tainly support his hon. Friend in his 
opposition to the measure, and he only 
regretted that their prospects of op- 
posing it were not far greater than they 
were. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought it 
right to point out the singular contrast 
which was presented by the speeches of 
the two hon. Members who had spoken. 
The hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Ar- 
nold) objected to the Bill, because, he 
said, it would be useless, ineffective, and 
harmless ; and the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken declared it to be a most 
formidable and mischievous piece of 
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legislation. As to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, they 
had often heard of speeches made to the 
Gallery ; but he (Mr. Chaplin) must say 
that he thought the speech they had 
listened to had either been made to the 
hon. Member’s constituents, or else the 
hon. Member was utterly ignorant of all 
the debates which had taken place on 
this question. The hon. Member had 
not taken the trouble to reply to, or to 
dispute any one of, the numerous argu- 
ments which had been advanced over 
and over again on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House in favour of the Bill; 
and all he had been able to tell them 
had been proved to be wrong times out 
of number—namely, that if the Bill was 
ome the necessary consequence would 

e that the people of the country would 
be subjected to starvation. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, and said very truly, 
that he (Mr. Chaplin) rejoiced at the 
passing of this measure. He did rejoice, 
and rejoice very heartily, at the pros- 
pect ; and he would tell the hon. Mem- 
ber why. It was because he had given 
some attention to the subject, and was 
satisfied that, so far from any of those 
evil effects which the hon. Member had 
foretold being brought about, within a 
very few years after the passing of the 
measure they would find that the price 
of meat, instead of being increased, 
would be substantially lowered, and 
that the Legislature had succeeded in 
doing something, though it might not 
be much, to add to the comforts and to 
provide for the interests of the people 
of the country. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he could not be 
reproached for unduly prolonging de- 
bates in this House; but he hoped 
he might be permitted to add a few 
words of protest against this most ob- 
jectionable Bill. He did not think the 
House had even yet thoroughly realized 
the strong antipathy which was felt to 
the Bill by the large constituencies of the 
country. In his own constituency (Man- 
chester) there had been a most remark- 
able meeting—one of the most remark- 
able he had ever recollected—in which 
the public hall of the town was crammed 
to its full capacity. It was crowded 
not only with Liberal objectors, but 
with Tory objectors to the Bill; and 
there appeared in force on that occasion 
a large number of men of great expe- 
rience in the meat trade, who were, per- 
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haps, as well qualified to give an opi- 
nion as to the probable results of this 
Bill as any hon. Member in the House. 
On that occasion the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the American Consul, an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent gentleman, who 
showed, amongst other things, that, in 
the case of America, from which coun- 
try it was feared by the promoters of 
the Bill that a great deal of infection 
would be brought, and to deal with which 
some special precautions were going to 
be taken, that the introduction of foot- 
and-mouth disease, in the first instance, 
was really traced to an importation of 
cattle from this country. It was ex- 
plained at the meeting that the result of 
this measure, if it was carried into 
practical operation, would be neces 
sarily a very distinct increase in the 
price of food. ‘Trade in this coun- 
try was in a very depressed con- 
dition. The earnings of the working 
classes were diminished, and this was, 
therefore, not a time to play any tricks 
with the food supply. He was sure that, 
persevering in the present course, Par- 
liament would inflict on the populations 
of the large centres a very serious and 
grievous wrong; and he could only say 
that if, in the future, the landed interest 
in this country and the Tory Party who 
had supported this measure were iden- 
tified with the cry of Protection and 
dear meat, they had only themselves to 
blame. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES also opposed 
the Bill. His opinion of it was not so 
highly coloured as that of his hon. 
Friend below him (Mr. Broadhurst) ; 
but, at any rate, he wished to point out 
that the Resolution carried last year by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) was only adopted by a 
majority of six votes. Well, the ma- 
jority, he had ascertained, represented 
something like 674,000 electoral votes, 
while the minority voting against the 
Resolution represented no less than 
999,000. This Bill was generally repre- 
sented as being a contest between town 
and country ; and he had no doubt that 
if he were to analyze the figures he had 
given a little more closely he would be 
able to show that the contest was one 
between the constituencies of the North 
with those of the South. He did not 
think the House should lose sight of the 
fact that in these large Northern consti- 
tuencies the population during the last 
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10 years had enormously increased. It 
was no exaggeration to say that during 
the last 10 years the populations of some 
of the large Northern towns had increased 
much more largely than anywhere else. 
The population of Northumberland, for 
instance, had increased 12 per cent. 
The population of the county of Durham 
had increased 26 per cent ; of Yorkshire, 
18 per cent; of Derbyshire, 21 per cent ; 
of Nottingham, 22 per cent ; and of Lei- 
cester, 19 per cent. In all these large 
county constituencies, and in all the large 
urban populations, this Bill was imme- 
diately directed against the food supply. 
Without in the least wishing to impute 
motives to hon. Gentlemen who had pro- 
moted this legislation, it was obvious to 
him that it had been promoted by the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture and 
Chambers of Agriculture up and down 
the Kingdom. They knew how dear 
was still to the agricultural interest 
the objects and purposes of Protection. 
That interest knew that it was very 
probable that if the food supply of the 
people was diminished, their own interest 
would not be injured. When these dis- 
cussions were raised, it should not be 
forgotten that amongst these enormously 
increasing populations to which he had 
referred there was not the same con- 
venient opportunity of expressing opi- 
nions as had members of Chambers 
of Agriculture and such organiza- 
tions. He could not help thinking 
that they were only at the commence- 
ment, and that they would find that, as 
this Bill had been promoted by these 
Bodies, before long foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country would be still 
existing, that they would have further 
restrictions, and that the amount of 
the food supply would be exposed to still 
further diminution. If that was the case 
amongst these very poor populations, 
and if some day they found when they 
went to the butcher that there was an 
increased price put upon the pieces of 
offal that they were in the habit of buy- 
ing, the House would find that they had 
raised a very deplorable and formidable 
feeling throughout the country. The 
fault would lie, not with those who had 
opposed this measure, but with those 
who had promoted it. 


Cruelty to Animals 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 124; Noes 
21: Majority 103.—(Div, List, No. 89.) 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time and passed, 
with Amendments. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
(1878) AMENDMENT BILL.—[Br1z 62.3 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold, Mr. Barclay, 

Mr. Armitage.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [20th February] 
read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 





EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART (ADMINIS- 
TRATION). 

Mr. Satr discharged from further attendance 
on the Select Committee on Education, Science, 
and Art (Administration) :—Lord ALcERNoN 
Percy added to the Committee.—(M7. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 9th May, 1884. 


MINUTES.|]—Pvusuic Brrts—First Reading— 
Gas Provisional Orders * (81) ; Land Drainage 
Provisional Orders * (82). 

Second Reading—Cruelty to Animals Acts Amend- 
ment (74), negatived. 

Third Reading—Public Health (Confirmation of 
Bye-Laws) * (76), and passed. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL. 
(The Lord Balfour.) 
(No. 74.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv BALFOUR, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its main object was to put an 
end to the cruel pastime of shooting 
birds from traps. The circumstances 
under which it had been brought before 
the House, and which he should like to 
recall, were these. Last year a similar 
Bill was introducedin ‘ another place,” 
and its second reading was carried by 
195 to 40. It was late in the Session 
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when that Bill was brought up to their 
Lordships’ House, and its second read- 
ing was put down for a day far on in 
the month of August. There were not 
many of their Lordships present when it 
came on, and after a short discussion, 
upon a small Division being taken, it 
was rejected by a majority of 30 to 17. 
That was hardly a judgment of their 
Lordships’ House which the supporters 
of the Bill could be expected to regard 
as final; and, therefore, the Bill had 
been brought in again, in the sanguine 
hope—in which he heartily joined—that 
their Lordships would reverse their de- 
cision of last year, and pass the present 
Bill by a considerable majority. With 
the view of meeting some of the objec- 
tions that had been urged to the Bill of 
last year, he had modified it in some 
respects ; but its essential features were 
the same as those of the Bill of last year, 
and its object, briefly described, was to 
suppress the practice of pigeon-shooting, 
which, certainly, under no circumstances 
could be legitimately described as sport. 
He knew that that character was some- 
times claimed for it; but he would like 
some of its defenders to get up and 
state the grounds on which they put 
forward that claim. He was not going 
to venture on an attempt to define what 
was, and what was not, sport; but sport, 
to be legitimate, ought to provide 
healthy recreation for the mind and 
body, and, in some respects, test the 
strength and ability of men, and, it 
might be, also, of trained dogs, against 
the instincts of animals more or less in 
their native haunts. If that was to be 
the canon by which to decide what was, 
and what was not, sport, it would be very 
difficult for the advocates of pigeon- 
shooting to bring it within that defini- 
tion. He did not think he went too far, 
when he said that pigeon-shooting had 
its origin, and owed its continuance, to 
the fact that it was a medium for 
gambling for bets and stakes subscribed 
by the competitors. He did not ask their 
Lordships to condemn betting and 
gambling. Hedid not think the Legis- 
lature could properly be asked to do 
that; but something could be done for 
the purpose of checking, as at present 
practised, this essentially revolting prac- 
tice, in which animals were put to death 
for the main, if not the only, purpose of 
affording a means for amusement and 
gambling. He would like those who 
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advocated the practice to face the ques- 
tion whether or not it was frequently 
attended with serious cruelties? Asre- 
garded himself, he had no doubt upon 
the subject. He divided the cruelties into 
two classes—firstly, those which were 
wilful injuries, such as where it had 
been proved, as it had in many cases, 
that birds had been mutilated, or other- 
wise cruelly injured, by having their bills 
twisted, their bodies bruised, and their 
feathers plucked out by the attendants, 
before they had been put in the trap, for 
the purpose of giving one competitor an 
advantage over another; the other class 
of cruelties was one that, he contended, 
was almost inseparable from the con- 
tinuance of the practice—namely, the 
sufferings which the birds underwent on 
their way to the place where they were 
to be shot. It was said in a Paper, 
which he held in his hand, and which 
had been extensively circulated amongst 
their Lordships, that the practice was 
not attended with cruelty. That Paper 
purported to give reasons against the 
second reading of the Bill, and appa- 
rently had been distributed by some of 
its opponents. It said that— 

“Not a single case of cruelty had occurred 
in connection with pigeon-shooting ; and that 
if it did occur the law, as it stood at present, 
would be quite able to deal with the offenders.” 
He ventured to say that was not the case. 
He (Lord Balfour) would admit that 
pigeon-shooting might not be accom- 
panied with cruelty in well-regulated 
clubs; but the Secretary of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
informed him that that Body had ob- 
tained convictions in 25 cases; and he 
added the significant sentence that many 
more could be obtained, but for the fact 
that the officers of the Society could not 
gain admission to private grounds. By 
private grounds, he meant public-house 
grounds and other similar places. When 
the officers of the Society became known, 
on their attempting to enter these places, 
they were warned off, and not allowed 
to get near enough to see what was 
goingon. To bring the law into opera- 
tion it was necessary—and very properly 
necessary—to prove a specific act of 
cruelty committed by a specific person, 
on a specific bird, at a specific hour, on 
a specific day. To get all these facts 
with sufficient exactness, they must have 
every facility for proper observation ; and 
the difficulty of securing an entry into 
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these private grounds prevented many 
prosecutions which would otherwise be in- 
stituted. Somuch for that form of cruelty. 
There was another, and an analogous, 
kind to which he wished to call atten- 
tion, and it referred not only to pigeon- 
shooting, but also to the shooting of 
starlings and sparrows out of traps. The 
existing law was hopelessly insufficient 
to deal with cases of that kind, inas- 
much as it only applied to domestic 
animals, which those birds were not. 
Not many days ago, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals pro- 
secuted a man for having cruelly treated 
pigeons on their way to a shooting 
ground; but it was only through acci- 
dental circumstances that it was dis- 
covered that the pigeons were domestic, 
and that, therefore, the Act applied. 
But there was another case on the 19th 
April, in which the same Society applied 
for a conviction. It was a case of some 
sparrows. The Society prosecuted a 
publican and several other persons under 
the Wild Birds Act. It appeared that 
there were 12 dozen sparrows packed in 
boxes on the top of one another. Many 
of these birds were so much injured 
by the manner in which they had been 
packed, that they were unable to fly. 
Stones were thrown at them, and if they 
still refused to fly, they were kicked to 
death. These birds, however, having 
been recently caught, were not domestic 
animals, and the Justices refused to give 
a conviction. That fact, in itself, was 
sufficient to show that the existing law 
did not give sufficient power. Before 
he left that document which had been 
issued by the opponents of the Bill he 
would like to make one or two other 
comments. In the sentence before the 
one he had referred to, there was a 
statement that this Bill would also put 
down partridge-shooting, a statement 
which most certainly was not correct. 
Then the document gave, as a rea- 
son for the rejection of the Bill by 
their Lordships, that the pigeons used 
at shooting clubs were the source 
of considerable profit to farmers and 
dealers, and in support of that they gave 
the price of the pigeons that were used. 
He (Lord Balfour) was obliged to them 
for doing so, because he thought it fur- 
nished him with a complete answer 
to one of their arguments. The lowest 
price, he found, was 16s. per dozen, 
the highest, 30s. That, he thought, 
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disposed of the argument that was often 
used—namely, that they were interfering 
with the poor man’s sport, for he ven- 
tured to say there was no man who could 
properly be described as *‘ poor” that 
could afford to pay from 16s. to 30s. 
a-dozen for targets to shoot at. With 
regard to the amount of profit gained 
by those who reared pigeons, these 
figures could not be held to represent 
anything like the amount, because 
pigeons, like other animals, must be 
fed; and if they were not fed by the 
owner, they were allowed to travel over 
the country and feed at other people’s 
expense. Therefore, the figures in 
question were no proof of the largeness 
of the sums made by rearing pigeons. 
There were other objections to the Bill. 
Last year it was said that it would be 
wrong for the Legislature to pass this 
Bill, because, for the first time, it was 
making the act of shooting at a bird an 
offence on account of cruelty, and that 
it was no more cruelty in shooting at a 
bird sprung out of a trap than in shoot- 
ing at one sprung in a turnip-field or a 
cover. In order to meet this objection, 
he had made the 2nd clause of the Bill 
provide that a penalty should be in- 
curred by keeping or using any ground 
for the purpose of pigeon-shooting ; 
while those who engaged or assisted in 
such shooting should also be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £5. They could 
not wholly exempt those for whose 
amusement and edification the whole 
performance was got up. That, he 
thought, would be manifestly unjust. 
The offence which was made punishable 
was not the shooting at a bird, but the 
shooting of a bird out of a trap or other 
contrivance. That was the object of the 
promoters of the Bill, and he was afraid, 
if the practice was to be put down, that 
was the only way to do it. If, however, 
another and a better one could be sug- 
gested, by which the end desired could 
be attained, he would gladly adopt it. 
There was this curious feature about the 
opposition to this measure—that while 
many noble Lords had told him that 
they could not support the Bill, on the 
ground that it partook of the nature of 
paternal legislation, they always added 
that they did not wish to be num- 
bered among those who approved pigeon- 
shooting, which they admitted was a 
most reprehensible practice. He frankly 
admitted that the Bill might be open to 
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the charge that it partook of the nature 
of paternal legislation ; and he expected 
that it would be warmly opposed, on 
that ground, by the noble Earl on the 
Cross Benches, who was always most 
anxious to prevent the Legislature from 
passing measures that were open to that 
charge. If, however, Parliament were 
compelled to choose between paternal 
legislation and the evils of pigeon-shoot- 
ing, he would venture tosay that heshould 
infinitely prefer the former, for the evils 
of pigeon-shooting were greater than 
the evils of paternal legislation. It had 
also been remarked that the Bill would 
open the door to the prohibition of shoot- 
ing and of field sports altogether, and 
that they might as well make the Bill 
apply to the shooting of pheasants and 
partridges, for pigeon-shooting was no 
more cruel than partridge or pheasant- 
shooting. There was, however, a marked 
difference between confining a bird in a 
trap, for the purpose of shooting at it, 
and seeking it in a wild state. He 
did not know whether the admission 
would help, or would hurt, his chance 
of passing this measure ; but he avowed 
that, if any kind of shooting or of field 
sport were so conducted as to outrage 
public feeling, as pigeon-shooting did, 
then he believed that such shooting or 
sport would be sent where he now asked 
their Lordships to send pigeon-shooting 
by passing this Bill. He begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Lord Balfour.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuair- 
MAN of CoMMITTEES) said, that, as he had 
done last Session, he should oppose the 
Bill, on the ground that it came before 
the House asking for something under 
false pretences. He denied altogether 
that his noble Friend (Lord Balfour) 
had shown there was necessarily any 
cruelty in pigeon-shooting. He (the 
Earl of Redesdale) contended that there 
was no cruelty in shooting at a bird for 
the purpose of killing it, and that the 
noble Lord had failed to show that there 
was necessarily more cruelty in letting a 
bird out of a trap and shooting at it 
than there was in partridge or pheasant- 
shooting. What was cruelty? The noble 
Lord had not ventured to determine the 
question in this matter. Was it shooting 
at birds with intent to kill? If this was 
the meaning of the word, then everyone 
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practised it who went into a turnip-field 
to shoot partridges, or into a cover to 
shoot pheasants. 
the Bill was for the purpose of putting 
down pigeon-shooting. Then, why 
was it not so called? He (the Earl of 
Redesdale) would tell their Lordships 
why it was not, and that was because 
the noble Lord had not the courage to 
call it so; and, also, because he knew 
very well that he would be much more 
likely to get support from their Lord- 
ships for the measure by calling it 
“Cruelty to Animals Acts Amendment 
Bill.” The Bill, however, had nothing 
whatever to do with cruelty to animals. 
It was somewhat remarkable that it 
should have taken some 30 or 40 years 
to find out that pigeon-shooting was 
cruelty. If the noble Lord, for the 
Society he represented, required further 
powers to detect cruelty if it was perpe- 
trated, let a Bill be introduced for the 
purpose. Such a measure, however, 
should be called by its proper name, as 
he (the Earl of Redesdale) objected alto- 
gether to a Bill being called by a name 
which could not properly belong to it. 
There was nothing objectionable in a 
man showing his skill in the use of a 
gun or any other instrument, and the 
shooting at a bird with the intent to kill 
it was necessary to test skill in the use 
of a fowling-piece as was shooting at a 
target with a rifle or long-bow There 
was a class of persons in this country 
who objected to all kinds of field sports, 
and who regarded hunting or shooting 
of any kind as cruelty. He (the Earl 
of Redesdale), however, called shooting 
sport, and legitimate sport. He thought 
there was no ground for the Bill, and, 
therefore, he moved its rejection. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘*now”’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months ”).—( The 
Earl of Redesdale.) 


Lorp ABERDARE said, that he 
should give the Bill his best support, on 
the same ground that he objected to 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting—because 
those particular forms of sport tended 
to brutalize the people. There were 
thousands of places throughout the coun- 
try where pigeon and other forms of 
trap-shooting were carried on amid cir- 
cumstances of revolting cruelty, as those 
who had to administer justice well knew. 
All who had anything to do with the 
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prosecution of these cruelty cases were 
aware of the difficulties in the way of 
bringing the offences home to the 
offenders. He might instance, as one 
description of cruelty, the very long 
periods which some of those birds were 
confined. When Martin’s Act for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Horses and 
Asses was brought forward in 1821, it 
was met by the objection that, if once 
this line of legislation were allowed to 
be commenced, there was no knowing 
where it would stop; and that, perhaps, 
measures would be brought forward to 
prevent cruelty to dogs; and, it was 
added, amid roars of laughter, perhaps 
even to cats. He was sure the great 
mass of the public did not object to 
sport engaged in for the purpose of 
exercise, which meant roaming through 
woods and fields, and required a con- 
siderable knowledge of the habits and 
instincts of animals; but, in the present 
case, the so-called sport was of an in- 
ferior, a poor and .contemptible charac- 
ter; it did nothing to develop the quali- 
ties of strength and activity in the 
persons who engaged in it and was, 
moreover, subject to the very grossest 
abuses on a large scale. Therefore it 
was that he said pigeon-shooting had a 
brutalizing tendency. The sufferings of 
pigeons were very great, and all the 
practices resorted to at pigeon matches 
should be put a stop to. Abuses were 
inevitably connected with this sport, 
which was not worth protecting. There 
were other amusements which were 
subject to abuse—as, for instance, the 
theatre and the racecourse; but he should 
be sorry to see either of those amuse- 
ments put an end to because there were 
abuses connected with them, because 
they had redeeming features which could 
not be claimed for the so-called sport of 
pigeon-shooting. Should the Bill pass 
this stage, it was his intention in Com- 
mittee to move an Amendment to extend 
the operation of the Bill from places 
specially set aside for pigeon-shooting 
to places occasionally used for that 
purpose. 

EartCOWPER said, he should oppose 
the Bill, much against his inclination in 
many respects; because, in the first 
place, he thought it might be unfortu- 
nate that a Bill which had passed by 
such a large majority in ‘‘another place”’ 
should be thrown out by their Lordships; 
and, in the second, there were people who 
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would say that their Lordships, many 
of whom were fond of shooting, were 
afraid of their own arrangements being 
interfered with. But their Lordships 
ought to be above such considerations, 
and to let their votes be guided by con- 
siderations of public policy. Like the 
noble Earl who had moved its rejection 
(the Earl of Redesdale), he thought 
there was a great deal of false pretence 
about the Bill. He maintained that in 
pigeon-shooting the cruelty at the mo- 
ment was very little indeed, and not more 
than that of any other shooting, or any 
other mode of putting animals to death, 
and the alleged incidental had not been 
proved. Speaking for himself, he had 
given up pigeon-shooting, because he 
did not like the associations connected 
with it; but, so far as he could remember, 
there was less cruelty connected with 
pigeon-shooting than almost any other 
kind of sport. On those grounds he must 
oppose the Bill, because he could not admit 
that their Lordships had before them 
sufficient evidence as to the alleged 
abuses to justify them in passing such 
a piece of restrictive, exceptional, and 
highly objectionable legislation as was 
involved in the present Bill. He thought 
it his duty, as a Member of that House, to 
vote straight forwardly against the Bill. 

Eart FORTESCUE, in opposing the 
Bill, said, he never remembered a more 
remarkable speech made by an ex- 
Cabinet Minister—indeed, an ex-Home 
Secretary—than the one which had just 
been delivered, carefully informing the 
roughs of what cruelties they could 
now perpetrate with impunity. He 
(Earl Fortescue) objected to the Bill, 
although he had no sympathy whatever 
in this so-called sport. It was a matter 
of opinion, certainly, how far the practice 
partook of the character of sport; but if 
this Bill was to pass, he would like to 
know where this proposed legislation to 
restrict cruelty to animals was to stop? A 
good deal had been said in reference to 
the cruelty of conveying pigeons from the 
places where they were bred to those 
where they were to be shot at; but the 
same noble Lords who made this objec- 
tion, supported the carriage of animals 
from foreign countries at the cost of im- 
mensesuffering tothem, in order that they 
might be killed for food in this country, 
instead of beieg imported in the shape 
of dead meat. What that suffering 
must be might be judged from the fact 
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that in one year over 14,000 had died of 
the passage, most of them thrown over- 
board, the rest landed dying and useless. 
He regretted those sufferings, and he 
equally objected to the recently-revived 
cruel fashion, now prevalent, of docking 
horses’ tails; but he was not prepared to 
give effect by prohibitory legislation to 
his opinions on those points. There was a 
risk of too much legislation on questions 
of that kind. Were they in future to do 
nothing without appealing to Parlia- 
ment? He felt jealous of the honour of 
the British Parliament, and he hoped— 
though he was afraid that was past 
praying for—its high character and 
position would be maintained. The repu- 
tation of that Parliament, which, with 
all its imperfections had been for cen- 
turies the envy and admiration of all 
lovers of liberty abroad, was now being 
lowered in the eyes of foreign nations 
both by what was done and what was not 
done in it. There were important mea- 
sures which the time of Parliament might 
be usefully employed upon; but he pro- 
tested against the time and labour of the 
Legislature being wasted upon a pro- 
posal of this kind. Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning, and they were legis- 
lating for pigeons when affairs at home 
and abroad were calling urgently for 
attention. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he should 
support the Motion for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, because he considered it 
was a duty they owed to the lower ani- 
mals, when killing them, to see that they 
had at least a fair chance. All birds 
should be placed upon an equality ; but 
no pigeon let loose from a trap had an 
equal chance of his life with a partridge 
put up in a turnip-field, or as birds 
sought for in the high hills or on the 
Rocky Mountains. 

THe Eart or GALLOWAY, in op- 
posing the second reading, said, that 
for some time he had been engaged in 
the practice of pigeon-shooting ; but he 
had not done so for many years, because 
he did not think it a sporting operation, 
and because it was an expensive one. 
He did not give it up because he con- 
sidered the sport was cruel. He was 
not an admirer of the large dattues that 
took place ; and he thought if they were 
to stop the shooting of pigeons from 
traps, those ought also to be stopped, 
for there was nothing more cruel in 
pigeon -shooting than in destroying 
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pheasants, where they were driven 
huddled up into a corner, and shot by 
hundreds. Last year, he read that out 
of six guns, in one week of six days, 
those six guns had killed 8,358 head of 
game, which gave an average of 230 to 
240 for each gun each day. He should 
not have mentioned this, did he not 
think it came very ill from the noble 
Lord, who, it might surprise their Lord- 
ships to hear, was one of this party of 
six guns, to come forward and move the 
second reading of this Bill. The Bill 
was introduced under false pretences, 
for no serious attempt had been made 
to prove that pigeon-shooting was at- 
tended with unnecessary cruelty. 

Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, he considered he should be want- 
ing in proper regard for the duties 
of his Office if he did not say one word 
in support of the Bill, and he could not 
admit that the measure had come into 
the House under false pretences. The 
noble Lord who introduced the Bill 
(Lord Balfour) did not impute any 
cruelty to the skilled pigeon-shooter, but 
he wished to put down a great mass 
of cruelty connected with the shooting. 
As the noble Lord had said, he was 
quite willing to accept any other means 
of putting down this cruelty, if it could 
be done; but he (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) did not believe that it could 
be done by any other means. This did 
not belong to that class of sport which 
was so dear to Englishmen, but it was 
one which was passing out of usage— 
that old class of so-called sport which 
preyed on the sufferings of confined 
animals. This was not a case where a 
man delivered a shot, and the bird’s life 
was taken in a moment. It was that old 
system of inflicting punishment on con- 
fined creatures to which he objected. 
There could be no doubt about the fact 
that acts of cruelty were committed. 
He had been informed by persons living 
in the neighbourhood of these grounds, 
that they constantly picked up injured 
birds, which lived a considerable time, 
some of them with one eye gouged out, 
some with beaks twisted across, and 
otherwise mutilated in a shocking man- 
ner, in order to make them fly in a par- 
ticular direction. These things, of course, 
were not to be attributed to the shooters, 
but were done in the interests of the 
large number of depraved persons who 
assembled in these places to gamble. 
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It had been suggested by his noble 
Friend (Earl Fortescue) that such legis- 
lation was unworthy of the dignity of 
that House ; but he could not agree that 
anything was unworthy of their Lord- 
ships’ dignity which in any way tended 
to remove one pang of suffering; and 
if there was any doubt as to the suffer- 
ing that was caused, it could easily be 
set at rest by inquiry. But the acts of 
cruelty, it was urged, were the work of 
a brutalized mob. No doubt the mob 
that collected on these occasions was a 
brutalized one; but he thought they were 
being helped to be further brutalized 
by the sanction of such proceedings as 
these. They were, in fact, a source of 
terror and annoyance—he did not like 
the word danger—to the neighbourhood. 
As regarded them, he would not call 
them ‘‘ dangerous classes,” for he 
thought there were very few who could 
be so described; but he thought none 
were more dangerous than the utterly 
unemployed class of loafers who went 
about all day with a gun in their hand 
ready to shoot or to pick up birds 
wherever they fell, totally regardless of 
boundaries, fences, and all rights of 
property. He thought it a great argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill that it met 
with help from those who maintained 
true sport. He cordially supported the 
second reading, and trusted the House 
would not sanction a system which bru- 
talized the population. If sport ever 
were to be attacked as sport, it would be 
because some of its votaries upheld as 
sport a practice which wholly tended to 
brutalize so many, as well as to inflict 
incredible suffering on thousands of in- 
nocent creatures. 

On Question, ‘That (‘now’) stand 
part of the Motion?” 

Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
48; Not-Contents 78: Majority 30. 
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town.) 

Sandys, L. 

Sherborne, L. 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton. 


) 
Silchester, L. (Z.Long- 

Sord.) 
Stanley of Alderley, 


Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(£. Galloway.) 
[| Tedler.] 
Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 
Tweedmouth, L. 
Walsingham, L. 
Wemyss, L, (&. 


Wemyss.) 
Westbury, L. [ Zeller.] 


Resolved in the negative. 
Bill to be read 2* this day siz months. 
3 N 
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PORTUGAL—THE CONGO TREATY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in rising to 
move— 

‘¢ That the Petition of the Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce against the ratification of the 
Congo Treaty be printed and circulated with 
the minutes,” 
after remarking that he must substitute 
the Birmingham Petition for that from 
Manchester, which he had named in his 
Notice, but which could not be found, 
said, he must acknowledge that his Mo- 
tion was a somewhat unusual one; but 
it was one, he believed, justified by the 
facts of the case. He did not intend to 
discuss it in any Party spirit, but purely 
as a commercial question of great im- 
portance. A deep interest was taken in 
the Congo Treaty in Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, and all 
the great commercial centres of the 
Kingdom ; and the noble Earl the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs must 
be aware that considerable objections to 
the ratification of the Treaty were felt, 
not merely amongst Members of the 
Conservative Party, but also amongst 
those of that Party to which the noble 
Earl himself belonged. He did not 
intend, on that occasion, to ask their 
Lordships to pass a Resolution against 
the ratification of the Treaty, or to act 
in any way prematurely in the matter. 
Such a course would be very inconve- 
nient, because, when thissubject had come 
up last year in the House of Commons, 
upon a Motion of Mr. Jacob Bright, the 
Prime Minister had given a pledge that 
the Treaty should not be ratified until 
the House of Commons had had an op- 
portunity of considering the matter ; and 
he saw by the report in Zhe Times that 
that pledge had been renewed as lately 
as yesterday by Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, who had said also, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had re-opened 
their correspondence with Portugal on 
the subject of the Treaty. But what he 
did wish was, that the fullest considera- 
tion should be given to the matter. He 
would remind them of a few facts regard- 
ing the history of the Congo. The River 
Congo had been discovered by Portugal, 
or, atall events, bya Portuguese subject in 
the year 1491; and Portugal, therefore, 
claimed the sovereignty over the district. 
But in 1853 Lord ‘Clarendon, in a de- 
spatch of the 26th of November, said 
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it was manifest that the rights of Por- 
tugal had long since lapsed; and in 
1860 Lord John Russell had used words 
to the same effect in a despatch to the 
Portuguese Minister. In 1876, the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), when 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, had used similar 
language. Lord Palmerston, moreover, 
some years before, in writing to Lord 
Howard de Walden, had stated that it 
could not be permitted that British 
vessels which might be seized by Por- 
tuguese cruisers in the region of the 
Congo River, should be adjudicated on 
by a Portuguese Prize Court. It was 
clear, then, that the claims urged by 
Portugal with regard to the Congo 
and the adjacent coast had not been 
acquiesced in by the Government of this 
country in recent years. [The noble 
Earl here quoted from the Report of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
in 1883, which alluded to the fact 
that there was great apprehension 
of interference with the interests of 
British trade by Portugal; and from 
other similar documents. | In November, 
1882, a deputation had waited upon 
Sir Charles W. Dilke on the subject; 
and a Memorial had been sent to the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
representing the small claim which 
Portugal had upon that region. The 
exports and imports from and to this 
country, although more or less a matter 
of calculation, were, on good authority, 
£1,000,000 each way per annum, so that 
the question was by no means an insigni- 
ficant one. Last year the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce had addressed a 
letter to the noble Earl representing that 
the trade from Loando, north of the 
Congo, to Quinsembo, south of that river, 
was not carried on by Portuguese, but 
by English and Dutch traders, and that 
that had been the case for some time. 
There had been nine Treaties made by 
this country with the Native Chiefs on 
the Lower Congo, dating from June, 
1854, to March, 1877, which might be 
reduced to seven, as two of them were 
merely additional articles to two of the 
other Treaties. The essence of all those 
Treaties was absolute Free Trade on pay- 
ment of a sort of ‘‘ accustomed duty”’ to 
the Chief before the ship began to un- 
load; and in many of them there were 
stipulations against the Slave Trade and 
the atrocities which accompanied it. The 
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noble Earl then quoted from a letter 
which Mr. Jacob Bright had addressed 
to The Daily News on the 18th of April, 
in which he said— 


“The present condition of things on the 
Lower Congo, this region which Portugal has 
long coveted, and her claim to which England 
has always stoutly resisted, is well described in 
a letter from Earl Granville to the Portuguese 
Minister, dated March 15,1883. ‘On this coast 
many trading factories are established, of which 
a small minority only are Portuguese. They 
belong to British, French, German, and Dutch 
houses. They pay no dues or imposts, making 
only insignificant payments to Native Chiefs. 
Their vessels ply without hindrance in the rivers 
and along the coast. There is no obstacle to 
the free access of the traders to the interior. 
Missionaries also, irrespective. of creed, are 
allowed perfect freedom in their work. It 
would be impossible, then, to agree to the impo- 
sition of burdens which do not now exist;... . 
the freedom of trade and navigation of the 
River Congo should be absolute, involving ex- 
emption from all river dues or tolls ; equality 
should be secured to missionaries of all creeds.’ 
After this statement will it be believed that Her 
Majesty’s Government have madea Treaty with 
Portugal by which thecontention of Lord Gran- 
ville that the ‘freedom of trade should be abso- 
lute’ has been abandoned, and the ‘ imposition 
of burdens which do not now exist’ will take 
place ?”’ 


Alluding to the Slave Trade, Mr. Bright 
says— 

“To give increased territory to Portugal in 
the interest of African freedom is a new doctrine 
in this country. A year has seldom passed by 
without the British Government rebuking the 
Portuguese Government for conniving at the 
Slave Trade. It has been, indeed, said that the 
Slave Trade is the only trade for which the 
Portuguese have shown a marked aptitude. 
Lord Mayo last year described to me his journey 
in the steamship Angola, from Benguela to 
Lisbon, in company of a cargo of slaves. He 
said that between Angola and the Island of St. 
Thomas there is a regular traffic in slaves, and 
that official forms are made use of in order to 
conceal its character, and to enable the officers 
of the Government to reap some portion of the 
reward. Slaves are. brought from the interior 
to Catumbella—they are called ‘ Colonials.’ The 
price here is £7 a-head. They are then sent in 
lighters to the Portuguese steamship at Ben- 
guela, thence to Loanda, where official forms 
are gone through. They are assumed to have 
engaged themselves for five years’ service. They 
are then shipped in the same steamer to the 
Island of St. Thomas. They are well treated 
on board and decently clothed. Price at St. 
Thomas from £10 to £15; a pretty girl sells for 
more. They can be re-engaged by the planters 
at the office of Santa. Anna, the capital of the 
Island, and in this re-engagement they are not 
consulted. In the ship in which Lord Mayo 
sailed in February last year there were 82 of 
these ‘Colonials’ on board. They die early, 
and never see their own country again.” 


The noble Earl then referred, in some 
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detail, to the last Papers on the subject 
which had been laid before Parliament, 
and particularly to the Mozambique tariff 
which was scheduled to the Treaty now 
awaiting ratification, and which the 
noble Earl the Secretary of- State for 
Foreign Affairs appeared to consider a 
liberal one. That tariff imposed duties, 
however, ranging up to 10 per cent 
ad valorem. Quoting, again, from Mr. 
Jacob Bright, he (the Earl of Belmore) 
showed that the Portuguese Customs 
officials on the Mozambique coast were 
extremely unsatisfactory; that, in addi- 
tion to the Customs duties, British mer- 
chants had to pay very heavy trade 
licences, whilst each of their employés 
were separately taxed. The result was 
that all the British merchants but one 
had been driven away from the Mozam- 
bique coast ; and that one made a living 
by carrying on a trade of a peculiar 
character. It was feared that if the 
Lower Congo came under the Dominion 
of Portugal, British subjects would have 
to pay, in addition to the Customs tariff, 
Income Tax and Succession Duties such 
as were now imposed in their adjoining 
Possessions at Angola; and that the 
settlement at Boma, a town near Nokki, 
which had been fixed on as the western 
limit, on the southern bank of the river, of 
Portuguese jurisdiction, would be ruined. 
Iniand, no limits of jurisdiction were 
fixed by the Treaty. He (the Earl of 
Belmore) admitted that the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs having pointed 
out that the Governor General of Mozam- 
bique had, of his own authority, at- 
tempted to increase the duties under the 
tariff, the Portuguese Government had re- 
pudiated the Governor General’s action. 
He also admitted that the noble Earl 
had come to an arrangement with the 
Portuguese Governmentthat there should 
be no transit dues on goods passing up 
the river, to the Upper Congo; and, 
further, that a landing place which had 
been constructed a few miles lower 
down the river than Vivi (on the nor- 
thern bank opposite to Nokki), and 
where the current was not so strong, for 
the Belgian station in connection with 
the Association under the control of the 
King of the Belgians, should be outside 
the limit of Portuguese territory. Two 
questions seemed to suggest themselves 
arising out of this Treaty. Why had it 
been concluded at all? And why with 
Portugal in particular? The noble Earl 
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would probably refer him for an answer 
to the first question to the Treaty itself, 
which said that it was to put an end to 
all difficulties relative to rights of sove- 
reignty ; to provide for the complete ex- 
tinction of-the Slave Trade; and to pro- 
mote commerce and civilization. Well, 
be it so; but was Portugal the best 
Power to carry out these objects? We 
might have taken one of three other 
courses. We might have either taken 
the Lower Congo under our own protec- 
tion; or established a sort of interna- 
tional protectorate; or handed it over 
to one of the other Powers trading in the 
district. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the petition of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce against the ratification 
of the Congo Treaty, presented to the House on 
the 22nd of April last, be printed.’”’—(The Earl 
of Belmore.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am afraid that the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Belmore) has, in point of 
form, been somewhat irregular in mov- 
ing that a course should be adopted 
which is never followed in this House, 
inasmuch as it is not the practice to 

rint Petitions. He has supported his 

otion in a long speech ; but I am very 
reluctant to complain on that account, 
because it is impossible for him to have 
been more temperate and more moderate. 
He has read many extracts ; but some of 
them tell as much on one side of the 
question as on the other. The noble 
Earl said that he did not intend to 
introduce any Party feeling, and I admit 
that he has most thoroughly carried out 
that good intention. I do not know 
whether it is the absence of Party feel- 
ing that accounts for the fact that 
the noble Earl had only one Peer on 
the seats behind him, increased to two 
after the conclusion of his speech; but 
I hope that absence of Party feeling 
will continue until this matter is finally 
and satisfactorily settled. With regard 
to the printing of the Petition, I have 
already said that it is contrary to the 
usage of your Lordships’ House; and I 
regret that the less, because, in this 
case, it is entirely unnecessary, for the 
Petition is merely the repetition of 
certain statements and arguments con- 
tained in letters and other documents, 
addressed by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Manchester to the Foreign Office, and 
they are included in the Papers on the 


The Earl of Belmore - 
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subject, which are shortly to be pre- 
sented to your Lordships. I might have 
been disposed to postpone any discussion 
on the matter until a time when there 
are a few more Peers in the House, and 
when those Papers have been presented 
and considered, especially as we are now 
in communication with the Portuguese 
Government on a very important point— 
namely, the objection raised by some 
foreign Governments to the character of 
the Treaty; but I am glad to have an 
opportunity of making a few remarks, 
if even in very general terms, on the 
nature and objects of this Treaty. The 
noble Earl referred to the large com- 
merce which was going on with the 
River Congo, and said— 

‘*Her Majesty’s Government are not aware 
of that large commerce, and are doing some- 
thing to destroy it.” 

Why, the very object of this Treaty is 
exactly the reverse of destroying that 
commerce—it is to retain and to enlarge 
it. The noble Earl further said the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce had 
declared against the Treaty, saying that 
it would ruin their trade ; but the Cotton 
Spinners’ Association of the same city— 
a most important institution in itself— 
say really the reverse, and they add 
what I believe is perfectly true—namely, 
that, while commerce is now a monopoly 
in the hands of a few strong firms of 
different nationalities, the result of this 
Treaty will be to throw it open to a 
much more extended commerce on the 
part of small traders on the Congo, who 
will be able to invest their capital with a 
sense of security now altogether absent. 
The noble Earl spoke of the necessity of 
reading extracts from the pamphlets of 
the Chamber of Commerce, some of which 
Iam bound to say, are of great interest ; 
others having little interest, and not 
indicating much knowledge of the 
matter. Much was also made by the 
noble Earl of the point that there had 
been a persistent repudiation of the 
Portuguese claims by different Secre- 
taries of State. I admit that it is true 
that the Secretaries of State have not, 
up to this moment, recognized those 
claims. It happens that I received an 
appointment in the Foreign Office nearly 
50 years ago. I have been connected 
with the Office four times since then, 
and may therefore claim to have some 
acquaintance with its traditions and 
documents; and from my experience, 
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which I am sure will be backed up by| not be with the Portuguese. There 
that of the older permanent officials of have been innumerable deputations to 
the Department, and by the noble Earl | the Foreign Office upon this subject, and 
behind me also, (the Earl of Derby), | the greater number of the gentlemen 
the real motive of that repudiation was|who formed them have admitted that 
exclusively the fear of encouraging, and | they could not find fault with the 
not being able to deal with, the Slave| Treaty; but their real objection, like 
Trade on the Congo, which is entirely | that of the noble Earl, was that we 
stopped at this moment. That makes ought to have taken the Congo our- 
the whole difference between the former | selves. But are we really to take 
and the present state of the case. Her! possession of every navigable river all 
Majesty’s Government are aware that over the world and every avenue of 
different countries and different associa- | commerce, for fear somebody else should 
tions are all competing for the commerce | take possession of it? The Portuguese 
of Africa, and especially in the region of | have claimed this particular territory for 
the Congo. We have a state of things | nearly 400 years, and there is no reason 
which is singularly illustrated bythe long why their claim should not be perfectly 
extract quoted by the noble Earl from | good, although we have hitherto refused 
a despatch of the English Consul, in| to recognize it. Their claims have not 
which he deseribes every surt of outrage | been opposed by any other country, and 
as going on—an attack on the Dutch | the only reason why they are not now in 
factory, with retaliation and fighting, | occupation is this—that we, acting in a 
repudiation of the sovereignty of Por- | high-handed manner, but one justified 
tugal altogether in the first instance, | by the circumstances of the time with 
and then, under the pressure of circum- | reference to our anti-Slavery opinions, 
stances, an appeal to the Portuguese | gave them to understand that we would 
Government to settle matters. If the| use force to prevent their occupation of 
Portuguese Government had not inter- | the territory. And so matters stand at 
vened, and if the English Consul had | the present moment. It is rather too 
not also used his influence, matters | late to say that we should not enter 
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would have resulted in a very disgrace- 
ful state of things. I could give other 
and similar instances. I cannot conceive 
these considerations not making it im- 
portant to have some settled Govern- 
ment. It is all very well for individual 
merchants or powerful firms to say that 
we are taking away the freedom of 
trade; but we think that there is free- 
dom of trade in this Treaty, in the 
true sense of that term, which does! 
not exclude the imposition of mode- | 
rate duties. The Ist Article of the | 
Treaty recognizes Portuguese Sove- | 
reignty in that portion of the territory 
to which the noble Earl has referred, 
and the next five Articles make a more 
complete and favourable arrangement 
for the perfect freedom of the navigation 
and commerce than can be found in any 
existing Treaty of the class at this time. 
The noble Earl used two arguments, in 
the first of which he said—‘‘If you 
move at all, and if a Treaty were 
entered into, you ought to secure the ob- 
ject that you have in view.” I think that 
this Treaty does secure our object. The 
noble Earl’s next point was that if we 
entered into a Treaty at all, it should 








into a Treaty with Portugal; for, as a 
matter of fact, the Government have 
already done so, and have agreed to 
negotiate a Treaty. After what has 
passed, a formal Resolution having been 
come to in the House of Commons, and 
no objection raised to it in the House of 
Lords, it appears to me to be too late to 
say we will not have this Treaty because 
it is made with a country like Portugal. 
We have laid down in the Treaty the 
strictest rules with respect to the free- 
dom of commerce, bearing in mind the 
pledges given in Parliament by the Go- 


|vernment. The noble Earl fears that 


the Portuguese will not mind those obli- 
gations; but if we have force sufficient 
to prevent them from doing that which 
they claim they have a right to, why 
should we fear that they will not adhere 
to the Articles of the Treaty to which 
they themselves willingly consented ? 

Tue Eart or BELMORE: Are they 
to have power to levy any taxes under 
the Treaty beyond those levied for 
Customs ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: With regard to 
the territory in question, if the noble 
Earl looked at the clause he would see 
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that we not only have the advantage of 
the most favoured nation clause in the 
Treaty as regards other countries; but 
there can be no differential duties as be- 
tween us and the Portuguese. This 
Treaty does not merely deal with the 
territory in dispute, which is not a very 
large one; but it goes beyond that, 
and deals with the Slave Trade which 
exists in the East of Afriea. With re- 
age to that question, we have obtained, 
or the first time, that which both the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices have been 
striving for for years—I mean a per- 
mission to use effectual means to put 
down the Slave Trade on the Zambesi 
and on the East Coast. It is also most 
important that we have secured the most 
favoured nation clause with respect to 
the rest of the African Possessions of 
Portugal. The noble Earl referred to 
certain evils connected with the labour 


traffic, and there are, without doubt, evils |. 


connected with it. With regard to the 
labour traffic there, which amounts to 
slavery, Mr. Johnstone, who has written 
a most interesting book on the subject, 
says that, on the Congo, nearly all the 
firms, with, possibly, the exception of 
English firms, employ slave labour. The 
noble Earl knows better than I do what 
has been done with regard to the labour 
traffic in the Fiji Islands, and the ex- 
treme difficulty there has been in dealing 
with it. Portugal, France, Germany, and 
ourselves are all occupied in trying to 
deal with this important question. With 
regard to the slave traffic, we deal 
with it in a manner I have described ; 
but we do not attempt in this particular 
Treaty to deal with the labour traffic 
specifically, and I think there are very 
good reasons for that course. I put it to 
your Lordships, if this Treaty does not 
take effect, what our position will be. I 
do not mean to say that the noble Eari 
wishes to fetter the liberty of action of 
Her Majesty’s Government in taking 
any course that may seem most wise; 
but the course suggested by him would 
involve us in the possibility of war. 
Mr. Jacob Bright is a strong advocate 
for peace, and I should like to ask whe- 
ther he would advocate the threatening 
of Portugal with a war after she has in 
this Treaty agreed to all the conditions 
which Her Majesty’s Governmentthought 
necessary in order to obtain absolute 
. freedom for commerce and trade, and 
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absolute liberty for the conduct of mis- 
sionary work, and with regard to the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, within 
their African territory. 

Tuer Eart or DONOUGHMORE aaid, 
he would like to ask the neble Earl 
when the Papers would be laid on the 
Table ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
not state absolutely; but he hoped in 
the course of a few days. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, after 
the objection taken to his Motion on 
the ground of Order, he should ask 
the permission of the House to with- 
draw it. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


The Congo Treaty. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 9th May, 1884. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. |—Surrty—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions (May 8] reported. 


Pesric Birts— Second Reading — Tramways 
Provisional Orders (Birmingham and Aston 
Tramways, &c.) * [180]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Standing Committee 
on Law, $c.—Municipal Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices)* [3]; Law of Evi- 
dence in Criminal Cases * [4]. 


Consideration as amended — Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 4) 
(Belchalwell, &c.) [150], deferred. 


Report—Commons Regulation Provisional Or- 
der * [172]. 
Third Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Order (No. 2) * [170]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (Alton-Barnes, 
&c.) * [147]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) (Bovey-Tracey, 
&c.)* [148]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) ( No.3) (Ashill, &c.)* [149]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 5) (Acton, &c.)* [151]; cal 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 6) (Ashen, &c.) * [152]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 7) 
Abberley, &c.) * [153]; Local Government 
rovisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 8) (Aberg- 
willy, &c.)* [154]; Water Provisional Or- 
ders * [163]. 
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PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


a 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) (No. 4) (BEL- 
CHALWELL, &c.) BILL.—[Brux 150.] 


CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he had 
arranged with the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that the Notice relating to this 
Bill should be postponed until Monday, 
the 19th May. He would, therefore, 
move that the consideration of the Bill 
be postponed until the 19th instant. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That the 
Consideration of the Bill, as amended, 
be postponed until the 19th instant,”— 
(Mr. R. H. Paget,)—put, and agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Monday 19th May. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 90 ——— 


BOARD OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 
TION (IRELAND). 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the appointment of centre 
superintendents to conduct the examina- 
tions for the Board of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland, preference is given 
to gentlemen from Trinity College and 
others wholly unconnected with inter- 
mediate education, nominated by indi- 
vidual members of the Board, or pressed 
on their notice by external influence, to 
the exclusion of the assistants in the 
intermediate schools and colleges of 
Ireland; whether a clerk in the Regis- 
try of Deeds Office, in Dublin, was 
appointed in 1882; in consequence of 
the numerous applications, have the 
Board reduced the remuneration of 
superintendents from twenty to fifteen 
pounds, and have they given notice of 
their intention to reduce it still further ; 
and, in extension of this principle of 
economy, hasthe reduction of the salaries 
of the two assistant commissioners from 
a thousand pounds per annum to any 
less amount been recommended ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Assistant 
Commissioners inform me that, in select- 
ing the centre superintendents of exami- 
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men from Trinity College and others 
wholly unconnected with intermediate 
education ; but that the Board appoint 
only those persons whom they consider 
best qualified, and, if possible, those 
who have had experience in such work. 
A gentleman who was temporarily em- 
ployed in the Registry of Deeds Office 
was one of the persons appointed in the 
year before last. The Board have re- 
duced the remuneration for this class of 
service, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of a Oommittee which re- 
cently inquired into the administrative 
arrangements of the Department. A re- 
duction of the amount of remuneration 
given to persons temporarily employed 
for a purely occasional duty would afford 
no reason for reducing the salaries 
granted to permanent officials at the 
time of their appointment. 


ARREARS OF COUNTY CESS:(IRELAND) 
—COLLECTION IN CO. LEITRIM. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether any legal 
means exist for compelling the county 
Leitrim grand jury to collect the arrears 
of cess, amounting to £53 10s. 8d., on 
the evicted lands of Colonel Tottenham, 
M.P. in the baronies of Rosclogher and 
Dromahaire ; is it the fact that the owner 
has already been successfully decreed 
for poor rate and seed rate on said lands ; 
can he explain why, out of £125 due, 
only about £50 was recoverable; and, if 
this be owing to a portion being over 
two years in arrear, will he give instruc- 
tions to the Local Government Board 
for speedier collection to be insisted on 
in future; and, do any means exist of 
ascertaining the extra amount of pound- 
age that falls on the rate and cess payers 
of Leitrim in consequence of the non- 
collection of the levies on evicted farms ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): £53 10s. 8d. 
was returned as arrears of county cess, 
due on lands of Colonel Tottenham, 
which had been evicted. These arrears 
have been re-applotted on the lands- 
liable, and it is believed no extra pound- 
age will be imposed under this head. 
An arrear of poor rate and seed rate 
accrued while certain lands were un- 
tenanted. Colonel Tottenham, who is 
not, in any event, the person primarily 
liable, was decreed at the April sessions 
for poor rate and seed rate to the amount 
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£37 12s. 1d. was irrecoverable by reason 
of more than two years having elapsed 
from the making and publishing of the 
rate, and the 12 & 13 Vict., c. 104. 
protecting in such case the person not 
primarily liable. Colonel Tottenham has 
appealed, as he contends he had no 
beneficial use of the lands while they were 
untenanted. The clerk of the Guardians 
states instructions to proceed were given 
in time, but that the actual proceedings 
were not taken till too late. The Local 
Government Board is now aware of the 
default. I cannot say what the extra 
rate may be by reason of £37 12s. 1d. 
being lost ; but it is very insignificant. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
RED BAY PIER, CUSHENDALL, 
CO. ANTRIM. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, By whom and at what 
date was the pier or harbour at Red Bay, 
Cushendall, county Antrim, constructed ; 
at what date did the commencement of 
the collection of dues commence; who 
were the officers appointed in the first 
instance for the purpose of collecting the 
dues; when was the present harbour 
master appointed, and were there any 
other candidates for the office; what 
superior qualification did he possess over 
the others; and, why did he receive the 
preference ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, this pier was 
finished in 1851, and was handed over 
to the Grand Jury of the county of 
Antrim in 1857. Since that date the 
Treasury have nothing to do with it. 


COASTGUARD (IRELAND)—ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR TRANSMITTING 
PAY OF MEN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, How long is it since cars 
were allowed to convey Coastguard 
Officers in Ireland to get the monthly 
pay for the men instead of, as formerly, 
sending the money by the men from 
station to station; and, whether it is a 
fact that seven shillings is paid for such 
conveyance at Ballintoy, county Antrim, 
while another person has tendered to do 
the work for four shillings; if so, why 
was the smaller offer not accepted ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that reference had been made to 
the local officers, and he found that pay 
cars had been used for many years 


Lhe Soltcitor General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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when public cars were not available. A 
payment of 7s. was made in this case, 
which was not excessive for a distance of 
14 miles. An offer of a conveyance for 
4s. was made; but it was not a proper 
conveyance. Such arrangements must 
be left to the local officers, and there 
was no reason to question their discre- 
tion. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—WICK- 
LOW MAGISTRACY—APPOINTMENT 
OF MR. MARTIN LANGTON. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the Lord Chancellor 
has come to any decision in reference to 
the appointment of Mr. Martin Langton 
to the Commission of the Peace for the 
county Wicklow ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Lord 
Chancellor informs me that the case of 
Mr. Langton is still under consideration. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: I will repeat 
the Question on Monday. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
—THE EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with reference to the statement that the 
calendars of the Queen’s Colleges being 
published before the time fixed for the 
Royal University examinations, If he was 
made aware by the Queen’s College au- 
thorities that the calendars so published 
only contain the examination papers set 
in the preceding year, and are therefore 
valueless in reference to the University 
examinations of the year in which they 
were published; and, whether there is 
any valid reason why the papers set at 
sessional examinations held in May or 
June should not be published, in a sepa- 
rate form or otherwise, so as to be ac- 
cessible before the ensuing examination 
of the Royal University in October ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It appears to be 
sufficiently obvious, without explanation 
on the part of the Queen’s College au- 
thorities, which I do not think they 
were bound to give in this case, that 
the calendars could only contain the 
examination papers set at preceding 
examinations, and not at examinations 
to be held after their publication. With 
regard to the suggestion that the papers 
set at the sessional examinations in May 
and June should be published in a sepa- 
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rate form or otherwise, so as to be ac- 
cessible before the ensuing examination, 
it appears to relate to a matter which is 
academic rather than administrative, 
though, no doubt, a consideration of ex- 
penditure would be involved in which 
the Treasury would be concerned. The 
Government having now appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry, I think that the 
House will not think it unreasonable if, 
pending its Report, I hesitate to answer 
Questions which are really academical 
Questions, bearing on the relation of the 
Queen’s College examinations to the 
Royal University which, I think, ought 
to be, and I hope will be, referred to 
this Commission. 

Mr.0’BRIEN: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not replied to the Question I put 
to him, which was, whether the Queen’s 
College or Colleges made him aware 
that the examination papers published 
in the calendar were not in the papers 
of the year? This is not the first time 
the Queen’s College authorities gave 
misleading and evasive information ; and 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not perfectly plain that the 
answer put into his mouth by the Queen’s 
College was calculated and intended to 
shirk the point raised ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I am entitled to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to answer -the 
Question I put on the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: [ understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that he did 
not feel called on to answer Questions 
which were merely academic. The 
second Question now put by the hon. 
Member is not in Order. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: On the Vote for the 
Estimates I will see whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will not be a little more 
communicative. 


The Magistracy 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—COST 
OF POLICE IN CHARGE OF HOLDINGS 
IN CO. LIMERICK. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, To what fund the expense of the 
six police is placed who are in charge 
of Mr. Ovote’s three farms in the barony 
of Costlea and County of Limerick? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The men are a 
part of the county force, and are charge- 
able as such. 

Mr.O’SULLIVAN : Are they charged 
on the county of Limerick ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot say off- 
hand ; but I feel sure the free force is not 
sufficient for a county like Limerick, 
and for more in excess of that the county 
pays a moiety. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could state to the House what is 
the average cost for 1882 per child in 
the ordinary National Female Schools 
of Ireland, as paid in salary and re- 
sult fees from all sources; what is the 
average cost for 1882 per child in the 
Model Schools (female department) of 
Ireland, as paid in salaries and result 
fees from all sources; and, what is the 
average cost for 1882 per child in Con- 
vent Schools of Ireland, as paid in capi- 
tation and result fees from all sources ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the Education Department does not 
keep separate Returns showing the cost 
per pupil in female schools as distinct 
from male or mixed schools, or of the 
amounts paid in salaries and result 
fees as distinct from other payments, 
such as gratuities for training monitors, 
good service pay, &c. The information 
asked for could not therefore be given 
off-hand; and in order to obtain it it 
would be necessary to employ about 22 
members of the Department at overtime 
for about a fortnight. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
JOHN HAMILL. 


Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called fo a letter in The Daily Hz- 
press of the 23rd April, and to a lead- 
ing article in the same paper of the 24th 
April, signed “ Vigilant,” with refer- 
ence to the recent appointment by the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland of Mr. John 
Hamill to the commission of the peace 
for the county Louth; whether the 
statements made with respect to Mr. 
Hamill are correct; whether he is the 
same Mr. Hamill who presided at a 
meeting of the Town Commissioners of 
Dundalk on the 23rd April, when a vote 
of condolence to Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, which had been passed at the 
previous meeting of the board, was re- 
scinded ; whether it is the intention of 
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the Lord Chancellor of Ireland to ap- 
point to the commission of the peace for 
counties in Ireland persons who neither 
reside in the county nor possess any 
property qualification; and, whether 
there would be any objectiqn to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
giving the names of all those magis- 
trates who, in the past four years, have 
been appointed ‘‘county magistrates,” 
not having been recommended by the 
Lieutenant of their respective counties, 
together with a statement showing the 
amount of property each possesses in 
the county, and the reasons for such ap- 
sg “or 9a I may also ask the right 

on. Gentleman whether the late Lord 
Chancellor Law did not decline to appoint 
Mr. Hamill? 

Mr. SEXTON: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers this Question, I 
would ask whether Mr. Hamill did not 
hold the Commission of the Peace for 
the borough of Dundalk for three years 
before his appointment to the county ; 
and, whether, 'as regards the vote referred 
to, it is a fact that it was not rescinded 
at all, but expunged on the ground that 
when it was passed the board was re- 
solved into a sanitary committee, and 
was not, therefore, qualified to deal with 
the subject ? 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL: I would 
also wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether Mr. John Hamill is not 
one of the most considerable owners of 
property in Dundalk (the county town 
of Louth), and also the owner of consi- 
derable property in the adjoining county 
of Monaghan; whether he has not been 
twice elected in two successive periods 
to the chairmanship of the Town Commis- 
sioners of Dundalk ; whether he has not, 
under Commissions of the Peace issued 
by three successive Lord Chancellors— 
namely, Lord O’Hagan, the late Mr. 
Law, and the present Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, acted as a magistrate in the 
borough ; whether he was not recom- 
mended by the board of Town Commis- 
sioners for the magistracy ; whether he 
has not discharged the duties of his ma- 
gistracy in the borough with intelligence 
and independence, and without com- 
plaint from any quarter; and, whether, 
in the opinion of the Chief Secretary, 
any different or higher standard of qua- 
lifications is required for the due dis- 
a of magisterial duties in coun- 
ties from that required in boroughs? 


Lord Arthur Hill 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : I followed the 
Question of my hon. and learned Friend 
to the best of my ability, and I believe 
what I am going to say will cover all 
the points raised, except the question as 
to the unanimity of Mr. Hamill’s elec- 
tion to the chairmanship of the Town 
Commissioners, as to which I am not 
aware. With regard to the general 
question, I am not willing to enter into 
a matter which I could not answer in 
less than a quarter of an hour, as to the 
difference between the qualification of a 
county and a borough magistrate ; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Hamill is qualified both for one and the 
other. I have read the letter and arti- 
cle referred to in the Question asked by 
the noble Lord, and I do not propose to 
enter into the statements therein con- 
tained with respect to Mr. Hamill, 
which are of a personal nature, and 
which, after all, if submitted, would not 
be to his disadvantage, but would be 
distinctly to his credit. I refer to the 
allusion to his early history. What I 
am able to state is that Mr. Hamill is a 
gentleman of position and independent 
meaas. He was appointed a magistrate 
for the town of Dundalk so far back as 
1881 by Lord O’Hagan when Lord 
Chancellor, and was re-appointed to that 
office by Lord Chancellor Law, and 
later still by the present Chancellor. 
He has discharged his duties as magis- 
trate and as chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners in an efficient and upright 
manner. He was strongly recommended 
to the Lord Chancellor for the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for the county of 
Louth, to which the Lord Chancellor, 
after particular inquiry, appointed him. 
I believe the recommendation of his 
colleagues on the Town Commission, 
who best knew him, was unanimous. 
He presided at a meeting of the Town 
Commissioners of Dundalk, he being 
the chairman of that body, when the 
vote of condolence to Her Majesty, 
passed at a previous meeting, was re- 
scinded simply on the ground of its hav- 
ing been irregularly entered on the 
minutes of the Board ; but it is not true 
that he objected to such a vote being 
passed. On the point of his duty on 
this occasion he consulted the town 
clerk, and found that there was no other 
course which he could legally pursue. I 
cannot speak as to the intention of the 
Lord Chancellor as to future appoint. 
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ments further than merely to say that I 
am satisfied he will appoint fit and pro- 
per persons to the Commission of the 
Peace, for which I am advised that no 
qualification such as being the holder of 
property in the county is necessary. I 
have reason to believe, however, that 
Mr. Hamill holds property largely in 
the county of Louth, though the part of 
the county is the borough of Dundalk, 
and he is also a considerable landowner 
in an adjoining county. The general 
Return asked for cannot be given, as 
there are no materials for preparing it 
except as regards the appointments made 
by the present Lord Chancellor since 
his accession to Office. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS) — MR. WILLIAM 
GRAY. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. William Gray, 
who is one of the Sub-Commissioners 
for fixing rent in Ireland, is the same 
Mr. William Gray who is reported to 
have been in the habit of attending, and 
occasionally presiding at, political meet- 
ings where cheers for the suspects and 
the Land League, and cries of ‘no 
rent,” and denunciations of landlordism 
were common topics, and who, in one 
speech, said :— 

“ Tf Griffiths’ valuation of a farm be twenty 
shillings per acre, and the taxes, say, three 
shillings, then eight shillings and sixpence 
would be a fair rent. But I am not certain 
that, when the forces represented by steam, 
and the contemplated arrangements in America 
are fully carried out and developed, even this 
will not be an exorbitant rent ;” 
and, in a speech on another occasion, is 
reported to have said :— 

‘“‘The farmers did not get, as they should 
get, the benefit of the Healy Clause... ... 
They would not, however, give up agitation ; 
and, before 1891, they would have another Act, 
which would be a greater improvement on the 
Act of 1881 than the Act of 1881 was on that 
of 1870..... Lord Monck was a landlord, 
Judge O'Hagan, who betrayed the early tra- 
ditions of his youth, Litton, who by false pro- 
mises was elected for Tyrone, and who now 
betrayed the farmers, and Vernon, were all land- 
lords.’ : 


Mr. TREVELYAN: At present I 
know of no authority for these state- 
ments, except an anonymous paragraph 
in a London evening newspaper ; but I 
am making inquiry on the subject. I 
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me the noble Lord (Lord Arthur Hill) 
will accept this as an answer to his 
Question on the same subject. 


POST OFFICE—ADVERTISEMENTS OF 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether at any time he de- 
manded royalty, at the rate of one-tenth 
of the charges of the Telephone Com- 
panies, for the insertion of advertise- 
ments in their own catalogues, printed 
at their own expense, for the use of their 
own subscribers; and, if so, on what 
ground this demand was made, and 
why, having been made, it was aban- 
doned ? 

Mr. FAWOETT: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that at no time 
has a royalty been demanded for 
charges paid to the Telephone Compa- 
nies for advertisements. A royalty was 
demanded on a certain payment of one 
guinea which was made by some sub- 
scribers to telephone exchanges in addi- 
tion to their ordinary subscription ; but 
on the character of this payment being 
explained the demand was at once re- 
linquished. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—NEWRY UNION. 


Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that on the 31st 
March, several charges have been brought 
against Mr. Joseph Bell, the returning 
officer of the Newry Union, in relation 
to the recent election of three guardians 
for the Newry Division of that Union, 
viz.: that he rejected on illegal and 
frivolous grounds many votes tendered 
on one side, and that he recorded a large 
number of votes tendered on the other 
side, although same were objected to 
and ought not to have been received ; 
that his rulings were not consistent with 
each other, or with his decisions at pre- 
vious elections; and that, by these 
means, he contrived to give Messrs. 
Sinclair, Savage, and Todd a vory small 
poe apa over the outgoing guardians, 
and declared them elected; whether it 
is not also alleged that the returning 
officer wrongfully permitted several per- 
sons to remain in the Board room till 
late hours at night inspecting the papers 
relating to the election, contrary to the 
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Workhouse regulations, and without the 
presence of any Yan of the other side ; 
whether it is also charged that the 
minute book has been falsified in rela- 
tion to a motion which had been before 
the Board of Guardians in reference to 
the election ; whether it is also charged 
that the porter’s book, giving the hours 
of outgoing of the persons who had in- 
spected the election papers, had been 
wrongfully altered, and that the return- 
ing officer’s son refused to give the 
porter the names of the persons who had 
inspected the election papers, thereby 
rendering the porter unable to fulfil 
his duty by inserting the names in the 
book; whether complaints of these 
matters were sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board as far back as 31st March, 
demanding a re-scrutiny and an inquiry, 
and whether the Local Government 
Board has since admitted that the re- 
turning officer was wrong in a large 
number of his rulings; and, whether it 
is the intention of the Local Government 
Board to direct a re-scrutiny of the dis- 
puted votes by a properly qualified per- 
son, and an investigation into the con- 
duct of the returning officer as requested, 
and whether such re-scrutiny and inves- 
tigation will be held without further 
delay ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that charges of the kind mentioned in 
the Question were made, and have been 
the subject of much correspondence. 
Several votes were found to have been 
improperly recorded for all the candi- 
dates; but the rejection of such votes 
would not disturb the return of Messrs. 
Sinclair, Savage, and Todd. The Local 
Government Board cannot institute a 
general scrutiny of all votes recorded at 
the election; but I understand that a 
day or two ago they addressed a letter to 
the hon. Member with reference to 
several specific votes objected to, and 
that they are prepared to entertain any 
further objections to particular votes. 
The Board also, as I understand, fur- 
nished the hon. Member with the Re- 
turning Officer’s explanation as to the 
complaint respecting the presence of 
persons in the workhouse, and the 
alleged falsification of the minute book, 
and they await any further observations 
he may make on the subject. They 
cannot decide, while the correspondence 
is going on, whether an inquiry is 
necessary or not. 


Hr. Smali 


{COMMONS} 
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THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
—SYLLABUS OF LECTURES. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a letter of the Very Reverend Dr. 
Walsh, a Member of the Senate of the 
Royal University and of its Standing 
Committee, published in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal of May 3rd, in which the writer 
states that— 

“ Asa matter of fact, neither the Senate of 
the Royal University, nor its Standing Com- 
mittee, nor, so far as I know, any individual 
member of either body, has had any opportunity 
of in any way considering the merits of, or 
consequently pronouncing any opinion upon, 
the proposal,”’ 
that Fellows of the Royal University 
should publish an annually revised 
syllabus of their lectures, with a view 
to securing absolute fairness of Univer- 
sity examinations ; and, whether he has 
any observations to make upon the 
letter of the Very Reverend Dr. Walsh, 
as it isin apparent contradiction to the 
statement he was understood to make 
that the preponderance of opinion among 
the authorities of the Royal University 
is not favourable to the proposal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: What I said 
was that, so far as I had been able to 
ascertain, the preponderance of opinion 
among gentlemen in responsible posi- 
tions in connection with the Queen’s 
Colleges and the Royal University was 
unfavourable to the proposition con- 
tained in the hon. Member’s inquiry. 
What I said as to the Royal University 
was gathered from the answer which I 
received from the secretaries. I have 
no doubt that Dr. Walsh is right in 
saying that the Senate and Standing 
Committee were not consulted. I sup- 
pose there was no time to consult them. 
There will be an opportunity for those 
interested to raise this question before 
the Commission. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—NEWRY UNION 
—SALARY OF THE MASTER OF THE 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mx. LEAHY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the Newry 
Board of Guardians, which at present 
contains several members whose elec- 
tions were disputed, intends to increase 
by £20 the salary of the master, who, 
until fourteen months ago, was porter 
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of the House at less than half of his 
present salary, and who was censured 
by the Board a few months ago; and, 
whether the Local Government approves 
of such action under the circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There are some 
Guardians on the Newry Board whose 
elections were disputed; but, even if 
they have been improperly returned, 
which has not yet been proved, the cir- 
cumstance would not affect the decision 
of the Board of Guardians on a point 
such as that referred to, as the hon. 
Member will see by a reference to Sec- 
tion 30 of the Poor Relief Act— 

‘“‘The Guardians are, on the 10th instant, 
pursuant to notice, to consider a proposition to 
increase the Master's salary ; and if they resolve 
to do so, the Local Government Board will give 
the matter the necessary consideration ; but the 
objection which has been lodged against the 
election of certain Guardians affords no reason 
for the postponement by the Guardians of the 
discussion on the subject.’’ 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE 
RABBITS IN RICHMOND PARK. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to two men 
having been convicted and sentenced to 
a month’s hard labour for having com- 
mitted a trespass upon Richmond Park 
in search of rabbits, and to the fact that 
the witnesses against them were a carter 
to the Board of Works, who watched 
them for an hour, and a “ watcher,” 
who was sent to watch certain dead 
rabbits which had been hidden; whe- 
ther it is the business of carters in the 
employ of the Board of Works to act as 
guardians of the rabbits in Richmond 
Park ; whether the ‘‘ watcher” is paid 
out of public funds, and what are his 
functions; and, who has the right to 
shoot or trap the rabbits in Richmond 
Park ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The matter 
referred to has not been specially brought 
under the notice of my Department, as 
it concerns the Ranger. The watchers 
are paid out of money voted by Parlia- 
ment. It is their duty to watch the deer 
and to preserve order after the park 
constables go off their duty. If, in the 
course of their duty, they see offences 
being committed, it is their duty to in- 
terfere. The right to shoot or trap 
rabbits in Richmond Park is in the gift 
of the Queen. The Duke of Cambridge, 
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who is the Ranger, exercises this right 
at the present time, and bears all the 
expense of feeding and preserving the 
game. The carter referred to in the 
Question was not, on the oceasion men- 
tioned, spending the time for which he 
was paid by the Office of Works, He 
has not, therefore, been paid for watch- 
ing out of the public funds. I believe 
the public like to see the rabbits running 
about the park. ‘ 

Mr. LABOUCHERE observed that 
the public would also like to shoot those 
rabbits; but he would like to know from 
what source the Chief Commissioner de- 
rived his information that the carter was 
not paid out of public money ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
informed that the carter was doing this 
work out of his ordinary working hours, 
and, therefore, was not paid out of 
public money. 


ARMY—EXAMINATIONS FOR PRO- 
MOTION. 

Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he can now in- 
form the House what steps he proposes 
to take with regard to the system of 
examination of officers for promotion in 
the Army; and, whether he can afford 
any relief to those who have suffered 
from the present regulations ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
After carefully looking into the subject, 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
aggregate of marks required—namely, 
‘55, is too high, and that it should be 
reduced to the former standard — 
namely, -5. The aggregate was, I un- 
derstand, increased to compensate for a 
reduction which was simultaneously 
made in the minimum of each subject ; 
but, on the whole, I think that the old 
aggregate standard was sufficiently high. 
I have also carefully considered the cir- 
cumstances of the last examination in 
which so many officers failed to qualify. 
I find that in one of the examination 
papers there was, unfortunately, a typo- 
graphical error which, though not of 
great importance, undoubtedly did pre- 
judicially affect the papers of several of 
those who failed to qualify; and I have, 
therefore, decided that the record of that 
examination, so far as it regards the 
unsuccessful candidates, shall be can- 
celled, and that they shall be allowed 
another trial at the examination in 
July. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—THE RATE COLLECTOR OF 
THE BLACKROCK TOWNSHIP COM- 
MISSION. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any, and, if so, what steps 
have been actually taken by the Local 
Government Board to investigate the 
charges of defalcations in the funds of 
the Blackrock Township made against 
Rate-Collector Elliott ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The alleged de- 
faleations are being investigated by a 
Special Committee of the Blackrock 
Township Commissioners, and not by 
the Local Government Board. The busi- 
ness of the Local Government Board has 
been to ascertain that the inquiry is 
being carried out with promptitude. 
They are keeping a very close eye 
to it. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Are not the Govern- 
ment going to insist that this man shall 
be prosecuted the same as any other 
common criminal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is quite ob- 
vious that inquiry as to defaloations in 
one particular must be conducted by 
that Department before a Department 
in which no allegation of a defalca- 
tion is made can take notice of the 
matter. 

Mr. GRAY: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that this investigation is 
being conducted in private; and will he 
inform the House by what means it is 
intended to procure for the Local Go- 
vernment Board information as to the 
proceedings, so that they may be able 
to act on them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I shall take 
every means to ascertain whether this 
gentleman is a proper person to con- 
tinue in a position over which the Local 
Government Board have authority. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware, or has it been brought 
under the notice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that the Commissioners 
who are conducting this inquiry are the 
persons who allowed Mr. Elliott £420 
from arrears of poundage on money 
which he had appropriated ; and, if that 
be so, does the Poca Government Board 
regard such Commissioners as fit and 

roper persons to be intrusted with an 
inquiry into this matter ? 
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DOMINION OF CANADA—STATE-AIDED 
EMIGRANTS AT TORONTO. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any of the State-aided emi- 
grants from Ireland, who were in a state 
of distress in Toronto in February last, 
are still in the same state; and, if so, 
whether the Government will take mea- 
sures for their relief, and enable them 
to return to Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : No Report as to 
any distress among State-aided emi- 
grants at Toronto has reached the Irish 
Government later than that which re- 
lated to the month of February last. I 
have desired that the Colonial Office be 
asked to make inquiry on the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON: When does the right 
hon. Gentleman hope to receive a Report 
on the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not know 
yet. I wrote about it immediately that 
the hon. Member for Waterford put his 
Question the first time. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have yet taken 
any steps, and, if so, what steps, to 
secure the safety of General Gordon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I answered this 
Question yesterday, and I can only re- 
peat the answer which I then gave— 
namely, that explanations may be made 
upon the subject, but that those expla- 
nations are much more suited to an un- 
restrained statement in debate than to 
an answer to a Question ; and that in no 
case could those explanations be ex- 
tended so as to constitute a full answer 
to a Question which, among other things, 
evidently contemplates military con- 
tingencies. 

Srrk HENRY TYLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not given a simple 
answer to a simple Question—whether 
the Government had taken any steps 
whatever to secure the safety of General 
Gordon? [ Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!”’ } 


[No reply. | 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask a Question with reference 
to the course of Business next week. 





[No reply. | 
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The Government have placed Monday 
at the disposal of my right hon. Friend 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who is to 
bring forward a Motion with regard to 
General Gordon. Iam anxious, and allmy 
Friends are anxious, that hon. Members 
should compress their speeches as much 
as possible; but it will be absolutely im- 
possible to conclude the debate in one 
night, and I wish to know whether the 
Government can in any way assist us? 
I have also to ask hon. Members who 
have Notices down for Tuesday toallow us 
to continue the debate on that day. The 
Government are going to give precedence 
to the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
at the Tuesday Morning Sitting. I pre- 
sume it will be impossible, or very in- 
convenient, to rescind the Order that has 
been made with regard to Tuesday 
Morning Sittings. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, it would be well if we could meet 
at 4 on Tuesday; but if that cannot be, 
we shall debate the Motion from 2 till 7, 
and then we shall resume at 9 o’clock. 
Now, there are 12 Notices of Motion 
and eight Orders of the Day on the 
Paper for Tuesday evening. The Notices 
of Motion are not as formidable as they 
appear to be at first sight, for many of 
them hang together. If it would be 
possible for those hon. Members in 
whose names the Notices stand to sig- 
nify their willingness to allow their 
Motions to be set aside, we could make 
some arrangement with reference to the 
Bills set down as Orders of the Day, 
and the debate could be finished at the 
Evening Sitting. It would, of course, 
be more convenient to take a 4 o’clock 
Sitting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can only an- 
swer the appeal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman so far as I am myself concerned. 
It would be of no advantage to enter- 
tain the proposal to rescind for Tuesday 
the resolution to which we have come— 
for this reason, among others, that if 
we were to rescind it, the effect would 
be that the Government would lose all 
power of giving any facility to the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends for 
their Motion on Tuesday. If we were 
to agree to meet at 4 on that day, the 
same application to hon. Gentlemen 
who have Notices on the Paper would 
still have to be made which has now to 
be made with regard to the Evening 
Sitting. We have, therefore, I think, 
done all that lies in our power. But 
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considering the inconvenience of a fixed 
term for the closing of the debate, I 
shall be glad to support any application 
which the right hon. Gentleman may 
make to Members to waive their privi- 
leges at 9 o’clock on Tuesday evening ; 
and likewise, with respect to the Orders 
of the Day, I think that it will be de- 
sirable to postpone all the Motiens and 
Orders until after the debate with respect 
to General Gordon. 


EGYPT—THE PROPOSED CONFER. 
ENCE, 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to put two Questions to the 
Prime Minister. The first was, whe- 
ther the proposed Conference on the 
subject of the finances of Egypt was to 
be held in London or Constantinople ? 
The second Question arose out of an 
answer given by the Prime Minister 
yesterday, when he declined to give a 
pledge that other matters besides the 
Law of Liquidation would not be con- 
sidered by the Conference. He wished 
to know whether the basis of the Con- 
ference and the limits of the questions 
to be discussed had been fixed; and 
whether the Prime Minister would com- 
municate them to the House before the 
meeting of the Conference ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the first Question of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, I do not think that the 
place of meeting has yet been abso- 
lutely settled. With regard to the 
second Question, I have to say that the 
basis of the Conference is really settled 
by the indication sent out by Lord Gran- 
ville, which has been laid on the Table 
of the House. What I have already 
said amounts to this—that a discretion- 
ary power remains to raise any other 
question than that proposed by the Go- 
vernment; but no other question is 
within the actual range of the Confer- 
ence, and if any other question should 
be raised it would be a new question, 
and it would be like calling a new Con- 
ference. We cannot undertake that the 
Conference shall forego the opportunity 
of raising a new question at a given 
time. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON: I would ask 
the Chief Secretary if there is any 
foundation for the statement which ap- 
pears in several of the Irish papers, 
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that the Government have decided to 
postpone the Purchase Clauses Bill until 
the 11th of June; and if it is intended 
to introduce the Bill before the adjourn- 
ment for the Whitsun holidays? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There is no 
foundation whatever for the report, 
which only reached my eyes through an 
allusion to it in a leading article in The 
Daily Express. I have every reason to 
believe that the Bill shall be introduced 
before the Whitsuntide holidays ; and as 
far as the preparation of the Bill is con- 
cerned, that oan be no obstacle at all. 


THE PUBLIC OFFICES — THE NEW 
ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
plaining and apologizing for a mistake 
into which I fell in answering a Ques- 
tion put to me in Committee this morn- 
ing by my right hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite (Sir John Hay) in reference to 
the new Admiralty buildings. He asked 
me whether the Estimates for them 
would contain provisions for a house for 
the First Lord? I then said it was a 
question which ought rather to have 
been addressed to my right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works, and 
I have now to pay the penalty of having 
undertaken to answer for another De- 
partment. When I last saw the propo- 
sals they did contain a provision for 
such a house. Since then they have 
been more fully considered, and now it 
is not intended to include a house for 
the First Lord in the new building. 

Sm JOHN HAY: I will only say 
that while my hon. Friend makes this 
announcement I hope he still adheres to 
the excellent reason which he gave as 
to whether the First Lord should have 
a house—namely, that it was absolutely 
necessary in time of war. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—-0- ——_ 

MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 

Harcourt, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Soli- 
citor General.) 
[BILL. 3.] SECOND READING. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on yssatnard “gc April], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. T. A. Dickson 


{COMMONS} 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. WARTON, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time upon that 
day six months, contended that, taking 
into consideration the grave and heavy 
penalties that were enacted last year by 
the Act having reference to Parliament- 
ary elections, time, at any rate, should 
be given to ascertain how that experi- 
ment would work before the same prin- 
ciple was extended to municipal elec- 
tions. As a rule, when penalties were 
too heavy they were found to defeat 
themselves, and it was his impression 
that they would do so in the Act of last 
year; and therefore he thought that 
time ought to be given to see whether 
the heavy penalties imposed by that Act 
would defeat their own objects or ‘not. 
But surely it was unreasonable to apply 
to elections for Poor Law Guardians 
and members of school boards the same 
penalties that were provided with regard 
to Parliamentary elections. Where the 
present Bill departed from the Act of 
last Session the change was for the 
worse—namely, the omission of the ex- 
cellent principle of a maximum expendi- 
ture, which he considered would be 
much more effectual than heavy penal- 
ties in preventing corrupt practices. It 
was his opinion that no men would be 
found to offer themselves as candidates 
for the petty offices to be obtained at 
municipal elections if they had to run 
the risk of all the heavy penalties which 
men who were desirous of becoming 
Members of Parliament had to run. For 
these reasons he begged to move the re- 
jection of the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he seconded the 
Motion for the rejection of the Bill, 
though he disagreed very much from a 
part of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport’s speech relating to public- 
houses. He himself held very firmly 
the opinion that the part of the Bill 
which prohibited the holding of election 
meetings in public- houses was most 
valuable, and if its other provisions were 
equally valuable, he should not oppose 
the measure. Such meetings could do 
no good to anyone except the publican. 
They demoralized the supporters of the 
candidate in whose supposed interest 
they were convened, and they increased 
the election expenses very substantially. 
There were other parts of the Bill to 
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which he took exception, more especially 
for the reason that they were uncalled 
for in Ireland. Scotland was exempted, 
and why Ireland should be included he 
did not know. He had had some expe- 
rience of elections in Ireland, and such 
a thing as bribery of any sort in muni- 
cipal or Poor Law elections did not 
enter into the mind of anyone. Intimi- 
dation and undue influence were, no 
doubt, practised at Poor Law elections 
by the landlords, and the Government 
avoided taking notice of these proceed- 
ings. Very stringent punishment was 

roposed by this Bill if anyone was held 
by the Judges to have committed bribery 
or corruption. He did not expect to be 
mixed up with any municipal or Poor 
Law election in Ireland ; but if he hap- 
pened to be in any town during the 
holding of a municipal election, he might 
have some innocent conversation with a 

erson interested in that election, and 
he might be held by the Judge to have 
done something which was illegal. The 
result would be that not only would he 
be disqualified from holding a seat in 
that House, but he would be prevented 
from taking part in public affairs for all 
future time. This punishment was too 
severe. Another provision was against 
payment for music and banners. Music 
and banners at Irish municipal elections 
were never thought of. One of the 
principal objects of the Bill was the 

reat lessening of expenses. As a rule, 
frish municipal elections were conducted 
very cheaply, and payment for canvass- 
ers was not made upon a large scale. 
Volunteers did most of the canvassing 
for the dominant party, and instead of 
discouraging persons from making per- 
sonal sacrifices at election times for 
their party by enacting, as this Bill pro- 

osed, that only one canvasser should 
he allowed for each ward, he thought 
the Government ought to encourage the 
employment of an increased number of 
canvassers. In Belfast, if the municipal 
franchise were made as extensive as in 
England, it would be impossible to ob- 
tain an adequate expression of opinion 
in one of the wards unless a larger ex- 
pense was allowed than this Bill sanc- 
tioned. Means were found for evading 
these enactments; but a Bill should not 
be so drawn that it was impossible for 
parties to act honestly or in accordance 
with its provisions, and at the same time 
to conduct their election satisfactorily. 


VOL. CCLXXXVII. [vrxrep senizs. ] 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General took care that the 
costs in any legal proceedings under the 
Bill should be on the highest scale. 
That part of the Bill might be left out. 
The seale of costs should not be higher 
than that adopted by the County Courts. 
Having counsel and other paraphernalia 
in some obscure borough was perfectly 
absurd. For these reasons, believing 
the Bill to be uncalled for by the circum- 
stances existing in Ireland, he should 
vote against its second reading. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” aa oy at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.””—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question | parpey “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
felt some reluctance in being compelled 
to speak against the second reading of 
this Bill, as he approved the measure 
very much, having regard to most of 
its provisions. Unfortunately, however, 
the Attorney General had announced his 
desire to have the Bill referred to a 
Grand Committee; whereas, if it had 
come before a Committee of the Whole 
House, he should have confined himself 
to moving certain Amendments in it. 
At the time of the passing of the Act of 
last year he had said that he thought 
the penalties provided would be too 
severe, and he had seen no reason to 
alter his views since. The great fault 
of the present measure was the absence 
of any provision for the limitation of ex- 
penses. When a provision was inserted 
in the Act of last year for that purpose, 
he thought it was likely to form a very 
useful piece of legislation, because it 
appeared to him to go the root of all the 
mischief. He could not help thinking 
that the Attorney General, in passing a 
Bill without such a provision, would 
a great way to undo the good he did 
last year. One of the most ordinary 
forms of bribery was to bribe at a 
municipal election with the view to 
being successful at the next Parlia- 
mentary contest ; and, as this Bill stood, 
it seemed to him that it would turn the 
whole flood of corruption into the muni- 
cipal contests. Enormous sums of money 
would be spent in municipal elections 
which would, in truth and in substance, 
defeat the purposes and effect of the 
Corrupt Practices Act of last year. He 
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did not see the smallest practical diffi- 
culty in the way of a Schedule limiting 
the expenses of elections in particular 
wards in the same way that expenses 
were now limited in particular constitu- 
encies. He would, therefore, ask the 
Attorney General whether he would 
undertake to engraft upon this Bill the 
most valuable feature of the previous 
enactment ? If something were not done 
in this direction, he feared that the flood 
of corruption at municipal elections 
would be very largely increased. 

Mr. MONK said, he thought the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man well deserved the attention of the 
Attorney General. There was another 
matter which he desired to bring to the 
notice of his hon. and learned Friend, 
and that had reference to the presenta- 
tion of Petitions. There ought to be 
some official, say the Director of Public 
Prosecutions or his substitute, who 
should not only attend the trial of 
these Petitions, but be required to aid 
in the presentation of them in cases 
where there were grounds for believing 
that corrupt and illegal practices had 
largely prevailed. Very few Petitions 
would be presented if the matter were 
left to the electors; and he would, there- 
fore, suggest that the Public Prosecutor 
should be authorized to present a Peti- 
tion whenever his attention had been 
called to the prevalence of corrupt prac- 
tices, and he had satisfied himself by a 
preliminary investigation that there was 
a foundation for the charge. That was 
a subject, however, which could be dealt 
with in Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was all in 
favour of securing purity of election, 
either at Parliamentary or municipal 
contests; but the reason he objected to 
the principles of this Bill was because of 
its application to Ireland. He thought 
it was not fair to apply the same rigorous 
restrictions to a country the conditions of 
whose municipal life were entirely differ- 
enttothoseofthiscountry. The provisions 
of the Bill were exceedingly severe, and 
if they were applied to the small con- 
stituencies of Ireland they would practi- 
cally annihilate Irish municipal con- 
stituencies altogether. After pointing 
out the unequal and limited character of 
the municipal franchise in Ireland, and 
the rigorous manner in which the provi- 
sions of the Bill, if carried out, would 
work in connection with the punishment 


Sir Hardinge Giffard 
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of electors, the hon. Member asked the 
House to consider the nature of the 
Courts in Ireland with their political 
bias. When this was considered, he 
thought the measure was a dangerous 
one to bring forward in the present 
narrow condition of the Irish franchise. 
In England there was a household muni- 
cipal franchise, which even admitted 
women ; in every town in Ireland, ex- 
cept Dublin, the qualification was £10, 
which meant in the towns of Ireland a 
rental equivalent to £25 or £30. Then 
they had a system of registration which 
revailed in that country by which the 
andlords were returned instead of the 
occupiers—a state of things which was 
inimical to the rights of the people. The 
City of Limerick had nearly 40,000 
people within the municipal boundary ; 
yet, owing to the restrictions and the 
high qualifications, the number of muni- 
cipal electors was only about 400. This 
extraordinary condition of things—high 
qualifications in a city of small wealth— 
led to a result which he would relate. 
There was one ward in Limerick where 
only 30 burgesses in a population of 
8,000 or 10,000 people were on the list. 
Out of these, when the election came 
some had died and some were absent, 
and there were not available the 16 per- 
sons required by law to sign the nomi- 
nation paper. They were often told 
how violent and unconstitutional were 
the people of Limerick and of Ireland. 
But could it be otherwise when they 
were thus deprived of the means of exer- 
cising political influence? In Dublin a 
law was passed which, although the 
Preamble promised everytuing, gave 
nothing. With a view of equalizing 
the Dublin franchise to that of England, 
household suffrage for municipal eleo- 
tions was declared; but a rider was 
added that, before a person could exer- 
cise this suffrage, he must have resided 
there for three years, which was taking 
away with one hand what the other 
gave. The result was that Dublin, with 
a population of 300,000, had only 6,000 
or 7,000 municipal electors, while the 
same population in an English city would 
produce about 50,000 or 60,000 electors. 
Therefore, to apply this Bill to Ireland 
under the circumstances he had men- 
tioned, and to bring Petitions before 
Courts which were, unfortunately, ani- 
mated by political hostility to the bulk 
of the Irish people, was to sanction the 
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passing of a facile machinery by which 
the small remnants of municipal life 
existing in the country would be wiped 
out. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he had 
listened with attention to the remarks 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), and 
he was quite at a loss to know why he 
should vote against the second reading 
of the Bill. He understood the hon. and 
learned Member to say that, unless 
some maximum amount of expenses was 
stated, the want of a limitation would 
be made a sort of auxiliary step to the 
corruption which would go on in an in- 
direct way in Parliamentary elections. 
He concurred in that opinion. He be- 
lieved the real advantage of this Bill 
was to be found in the fact that it would 
prevent, to a great extent, that mode of 
corruption which had been practised in 
Parliamentary elections through the me- 
dium of corruption prevailing in muni- 
cipal boroughs. He could not see, how- 
ever, why the question of expenses should 
not be dealt with separately in a Sche- 
dule containing a scale of maximum ex- 
penses, and which might be inserted in 
Committee. It seemed to him that the 
whole argument of the hon. and learned 
Member was really an inducement to the 
House to read the Bill a second time, 
and to amend it as far as possible in 
Committee. A great deal of difficulty 
had been felt by hon. Members in con- 
sequence of the Motion by the Attorney 
General to refer the Bill to the Standing 
Committee instead of the Committee of 
the Whole House. So far as this Bill 
went, his own impression was that it 
was a measure which might very easily 
be discussed in Committee of the Whole 
House. That, of course, depended al- 
together on the nature of its clauses; 
but they had also to consider the state 
of Business in the House. They must 
consider the character of the measures 
pending before the House, and when 
this was done hon. Members would see 
that the number of Bills at present be- 
fore Parliament were likely to occupy 
all the time which the House could de- 
vote to them. Having in view, there- 
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fore, the state of Public Business, he 
was in favour of sending this measure 
to the Standing Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that there 
was a specific Motion dealing with this 
subject on the Paper, and that the hon. 
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and learned Member was not in Order in 
anticipating the discussion. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he 
begged to submit to the ruling of the 


Chair. With reference to the tribunal 
appointed to try these corrupt practices 
at municipal elections, he thought the 
penalties imposed by this Act were as 
severe as those imposed under the Parlia- 
mentary elections. It was well known 
that the tribunal which tried corrupt 
practices at Parliamentary elections con- 
sisted now of two Judges, although ori- 
ginally there was only one. No doubt 
the House was also aware that under 
the Municipal Corporation Act corrupt 
practices at municipal elections were 
not tried before a Judge, but before a 
barrister, who was appointed Commis- 
sioner for that purpose. He tried the 
cases alone and without ajury. It was, 
he thought, worthy the consideration of 
the House whether it would not be de- 
sirable to appoint two barristers instead 
of one to try these petitions in reference 
to municipal elections. This was a sub- 
ject which could be attended to in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, and at present he in- 
tended to vote for the second reading. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he thought 
that most of the objections which had 
been taken to the Bill were not objec- 
tions to its principle, but to its details, 
which could be best dealt with in Com- 
mittee. He could not agree with the 
arguments of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) that 
because the position of a Town Coun- 
cillor or a Guardian of the Poor was not 
so high as that of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, therefore they should have a free 
hand to do whatever they pleased at 
those elections. 

Mr. WARTON explained that what 
he meant to say was that, considering 
that the post of a Town Councillor or a 
Guardian was of less importance, the 
penalties ought not to be equal. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he could 
not agree with that argument; but 
even if sound, it only went to sup- 
port a reduction of the penalties, which 
was a matter for the Committee. He 
thought the speeches which had been 
made by two Members from Ireland 
were worthy of attention; but as Ire- 
land was about to have an enlarged 
Parliamentary franchise, so, he hoped, 
she would soon also have—in fact, she 
must and would have—an enlarged 
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municipal franchise; and if that was 
the case, he thought there would be no 
objection to the Bill being extended to 
that country. The penalties contained 
in the measure might, perhaps, be too 
severe; but that was not a point that 
touched its principle, which was the pre- 
vention of corrupt practices. Oonsi- 
dering the present state of Public Busi- 
ness in the House, he was inclined to 
support the Attorney General in wishing 
to have the Bill referred, after its second 
reading, to a Standing Committee, where 
it might be dealt with speedily and in a 
practical manner. 

Mr. GRAY said, the question was 
whether, without any case at all having 
been made, and on the bare possibility 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) thought might 
arise of corruption hereafter existing in 
Irish municipalities, this House ought 
to be called upon to pass a very stringent 
and severe Corrupt Practices Code for 
Ireland. He did not think that was 
a principle upon which this House had 
been accustomed to act. Some kind of 
case was usually made by those who 
proposed important changes in the law 
such as this. He did not profess to 
know much about the way in which 
English municipal elections were mani- 
pulated; but he relied upon the as- 
surances which had been given by the 
English Members on both sides of the 
House that corruption existed to an 
enormous degree in certain English 
eezoripe: ties, and that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to prevent bribery. If 
that were really the character of Eng- 
lish municipalities, he should be happy 
to assist English Members to pass the 
necessary Oode for the prevention and 
punishment of those abuses. When hon. 
Members proposed to pass a similar Bill 
for Ireland, he said—‘‘ Show me some 
reason for it. Give me cases of cor- 
ruption in Irish municipalities such as 
have been quoted from England, where 
hundreds of electors were Tongit for a 
pot of beer per head;” and then, even 
though the franchise was restricted, he 
should join in seeking to put an end to 
such abuses. But if no such things 
could be shown, if it were granted, as 
was the fact, that Irish municipal elec- 
tions were pure, then there was no 
reason for extending this Bill to Ireland. 
Why should the Bill be extended to 
Ireland, and not to Scotland? They all 
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knew that their Scotch friends were pure 
in everything. He observed the hon. 
and learned Attorney General taking 
notes. [The ArrornEY GENERAL dis- 
sented.] He begged the Attorney Ge- 
neral’s pardon—he meant the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. He had not any intention 
of accusing the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General of knowing anything about 
Trish affairs. The Solicitor General 
for Ireland, if he should speak on this 
subject, would admit there was no 
such thing as corruption in Irish mu- 
nicipal elections. [The Sorrcrror Genz- 
RAL for Inztanp assented.| The hon. 
and learned Gentleman signified his 
assent; and if that were so, it was 
not right that a Bill of this kind 
should be extended to Ireland until some 
cause had been shown. They had no 
confidence in the administration of the 
law in Ireland. They did not believe 
that those who would have the adminis- 
tration of this Bill, when passed into 
law, would be impartial. If they thought 
differently, and if they believed it would 
not be used by those administering it 
for political purposes, he would have no 
objection to it being passed, though it 
were only for the purpose of meeting 
the hypothetical case of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken; but, in view 
of the arguments he and his Friends 
had urged, he believed a strong case 
had been made out for the exclusion of 
Ireland from the Bill. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped that the 
House would shortly be allowed to go to 
a Division. The necessity for that Bill 
had been admitted, and the question of 
its form had been much discussed. The 
principal criticisms passed upon it had 
reference to the absence of the maximum 
Schedule which appeared in the Act of 
last Session relating to Parliamentary 
elections. That Schedule was his own 
creation, and he would not have omitted 
it from the present Bill without good 
reason; but, having sought assistance 
from those who, quite irrespective of 
Party motives, had had practical know- 
ledge and experience of municipal 
matters both in large and small bo- 
roughs, he found that there was a great 
concurrence of opinion against the in- 
troduction of that maximum Schedule 
into the present Bill, and on that ac- 
count he had not introduced it. What 
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had been put to him—and he thought it 
had great force—was, that it was de- 
sired to make it easy for men to enter 
local councils, to throw no obstacles in 
the way, and to get a better class of men 
if they could into those councils. The 
enforcement of a maximum Schedule for 
municipal elections would involve the 
adoption of the complicated and expen- 
sive machinery of the Parliamentary 
Act; and he was told that if this were 
done all the better class of residents 
would be deterred from having anything 
to do with municipal elections. If cer- 
tain things, such as the payment of 
messengers, agents, and canvassers, the 
hiring of rooms, and the conveyance of 
voters, were forbidden, there was no 
opportunity for lavish expenditure, as 
the bribery at municipal elections was 
of an indirect rather than a direct cha- 
racter. If anyone would attempt to 
draw a Schedule equally applicable to a 
ward containing many thousand voters, 
and a ward containing only 100 or 200, 
he would find the difficulty of laying 
down a maximum of any kind that 
would be reasonable in both cases. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman conld name 
any of the small boroughs that had been 
consulted ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had had a mass 
of correspondence and many interviews ; 
and, while he could not specify any par- 
ticular boroughs, he should be glad to 
satisfy the hon. Member privately. He 
had included Ireland in the Bill so as to 
obviate any objection that there was not 
to be equal law for the two countries. 
With regard to the Amendment which 
had been placed upon the Paper by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and also the expressed opinion 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Carlow upon the phase of the ques- 
tion relating to Ireland 

Mr. GRAY: I merely stated that I 
did not desire to suggest anything to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), continuing, said, that on 
the subject of Ireland he was about to 
state that some of the hon. Member’s 
views upon the Bill were presented very 
strongly. It was quite true there had 
been no petition for corrupt practices at 
municipal elections in Ireland. He 
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ber aware that the Act of 1872, which 
controlled municipal elections, was still 
in force, and applied to Ireland, and if 
this Bill was not passed would still apply 
with full force? The hon. Member for 
the County Carlow had dwelt strongly 
upon the subject, and had, no doubt, put 
his case very clearly. However, he 
would ask the Irish Members to consider 
that if this Bill, did not become law, the 
objectionable portions of the former Act 
would still remain the same. What had 
been objectionable in those parts of the 
former Act which applied to municipal 
elections were by this Bill given a new 
definition. If, however, this Bill were 
not passed into law, the old definitions 
under the Act of 1872 would still be 
enforced. If, after the Irish Members 
had considered the effect of that Act, 
they still thought that Ireland should 
not be included in the present Bill, and 
if the majority of the House were of the 
same opinion, the Government would 
have the greatest desire to do what was 
right. By mistake the Bill had not 
been extended to Scotland; but that 
would be amended in Committee. He 
desired to repeat that the inclusion of 
Ireland was a question upon which the 
opinion and votes of the Irish Members 
would have the fullest and most extreme 
weight. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the first part of the 
speech of the Attorney General furnished 
sufficient grounds for voting against the 
Bill, for it was a forcible statement of 
the objections which he (Mr. Lewis) 
took last year on the principal Bill. A 

ainful picture*had been drawn of the 
incomprehensible difficulties in which a 
respectable citizen of a small country 
borough would be placed by this Bill. 
All the miserable definitions of new 
crimes which were set forth last year 
were repeated. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might have stated that can- 
didates must not spend more than £500 
upon an election, and have left out all 
those wretched and frivolous details. The 
candidate was now to be directed how he 
should conduct himself night and morn- 
ing. They were told they must not have 
a Biue ribbon ; they might eat one thing, 
but not another; they might meet in one 
sort of club-room, but not in another. 
All these and other tyrannical inven- 


‘tions were the outcome of the modern 


Liberalism of the 19th century. Fora 
long time he had been unable to discover 
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the object of the Bill; but at last he had 
found that its object was to find work 
for the Grand Committee on Law, which 
had such ill-success last year with 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
They could not make that stalking- 
horse serve their purpose any longer, 
for that wretched creaking old mare, 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, had 
ultimately broken down. The Govern- 
ment said to themselves that corruption 
was out of favour; they were fond 
of so-called purity, and so they would 
have a new purity Bill. Having done 
all they could to make Parliamentary 
candidates miserable, the Government 
had turned their attention to municipal 
elections, and proposed to worry the 
country grocers sat drapers. They had 
even proposed to apply this Bill to ladies 
who submitted themselves as candidates 
at School Board elections; but who- 
ever heard of Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mrs. 
Westlake, or Miss Hill being guilty of 
corrupt practices, or resorting to little 
wheedlements, caresses, or embraces in 
order to secure votes? Where was the 
corruption suggested by the Attorney 
General in connection with School Board 
elections? Did he, before he took an 
affectionate leave of Taunton, mean to 
suggest that corruption existed in con- 
nection with the election of the School 
Board there ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was no 
School Board at Taunton. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was delighted 
to find that the Liberal Party had not 
succeeded in visiting Taunton with that 
infliction. He had never before heard 
it suggested that School Board elections 
were corrupt. This was just the sort of 
legislation which, in the good Radical 
time to come, they should have repeated 
overand over again. The Bill might be 
inscribed with the motto, parodying the 
words in a famous novel—“ Here is an 
election ; let’s have a petition,” so need- 
less and irritating were the majority of 
its provisions. How could the Govern- 
ment say that they trusted the people, 
when they would not allowa School Board 
election to take place without providing 
that a barrister might be sent down to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the election in order to ascertain whe- 
ther corrupt practices had existed ? The 
Bill applied to Poor Law Guardians, 
School Boards, and Town Commis- 
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sioners, and in every case where there 
was an election the people might in- 
dulge in the prospect of a petition. 
They had heard that if in a Parlia- 
mentary election general corrupt prac- 
tices existed, a candidate, even if he 
knew nothing about those corrupt prac- 
tices, might be unseated. That doctrine, 
which was said to rest upon Common 
Law, was to be introduced for the first 
time by the 16th clause of this Bill into 
elections for Town Councils, Boards of 
Guardians, Town Commissioners, and 
School Boards. That clause showed that 
the Bill had been entered upon by the 
Government without due consideration. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) explained that the 16th 
clause did not refer to corrupt practices, 
but only applied to illegal practices. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that that made his 
objection all the stronger. The fact 
was the Bill contained nothing to re- 
commend it to the consideration of the 
House. The Attorney General, in his 
Bill of last year, had two modes of an- 
noyance—he limited the aggregate ex- 
penditure, and directed the mode of its 
application. For the former some ex- 
cuse could be made; but that was the 
part now abandoned by the Attorney 
General, while he retained the latter 
and more objectionable detail. The ob- 
jections of hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land who sat below the Gangway were 
of a very peculiar character. If some 
evil was to be done to England which it 
was not proposed to inflict upon Ireland, 
they complained that the two countries 
were not dealt with on an equal footing. 
He thought it was quite clear that there 
was as much ground for the suggestion 
that impurity existed in connestion with 
Irish municipal elections as there was 
for the statement that corrupt practices 
existed in municipal elections in Eng- 
land. Ireland was no better than Eng- 
land and no worse. The Bill, on the 
whole, was contemptible and worthless ; 
it was the mere breaking of the fly on 
the wheel; and a specimen of the Radi- 
eal legislation they were to have in the 
good coming times. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the mind of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just ad- 
dressed the House appeared to be ina 
very confused condition as to the rela- 
tive cases which England and Ireland 

resented upon the present question. 
here the circumstances of the two 
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countries were similar they should be 
equally judged by the same laws. No 
such case had, however, been made out 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill. The most corrupt 
and insidious forms of bribery had been 
er pg upon the burgesses in Eng- 
and; but no such thing was known in 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had himself said that no eases of 
bribery were known in Ireland. Muni- 
cipal and Parliamentary elections in 
Ireland were conducted upon entirely 
different lines to those in England ; and 
therefore the circumstances of the case 
of Ireland did not call for the provisions 
of this Bill, which would be superfluous. 
So far as he could see at present, he 
would be disposed to say that Ireland 
should be struck out of the Bill. They 
had a struggle last year to procure a 
clearer and sefer definition of the offence 
of undue influence, as they feared that 
in certain cases in Ireland the Courts 
might be inclined to deal harshly with 
the clergy. He recognized the spirit 
shown by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had charge of the Bill when he 
stated that if it was the opinion of the 
Irish Members that Ireland should not 
be included he was ready to strike the 
clause out. The Irish Members, during 
the interval which would elapse between 
the present stage of the Bill and the 
Committee stage, would look more 
closely into the matter, and ascertain 
what public opinion in Ireland was upon 
the subject. The Irish Members would, 
therefore, now cease from discussing the 
Bill; but reserve for the present giving 
their opinion as to the advisability of 
retaining or striking the clause out. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
would not detain the House any longer 
than to say he disagreed with the hon. 
Member for Sligo. He felt bound to 
enter his protest against the statement 
that no improper influence was used in 
municipal and Poor Law elections in 
Ireland. The clergy in elections in 
Ireland extensively used improper in- 
fluence. He regarded it as most im- 
portant that this Bill, if it passed at all 
in that House, should pass for Ireland 
as well as England. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Mr. WARTON said, he rose to ask 
the ruling of the Speaker on a matter 
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which affected the powers, privil 5 
and rights of the ~ ay - colinenry 
Bills they always had opportunity for 
discussion on the second reading and 
also upon the stage of going into Com- 
mittee; but this Bill was to be referred 
to a Standing Committee, and would 
thereby be taken out of the cognizance 
of the House. The point of Order was 
this—whether, seeing that the Attorney 
General was now seeking to take two 
stages of the Bill, the House should not 
have a full, free, and fair discussion on 
the Motion for referring it toa Grand 
Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : On the question of 
Order, I have to say that the point raised 
by the hon. and learned Member was 
raised in April of last year, and was 
emphatically decided by my Predecessor 
in the Chair. His ruling was to this 
effect—that after the second reading, 
on the Motion to refer the Bill to a 
Standing Committee, there was not the 
same latitude of discussion allowed as 
upon the question that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the Whole 
House. It is not competent—that was 
the effect of the ruling—to discuss the 
whole merits and principle of a Bill 
upon the Motion that it be referred to a 
Standing Committee. But it will be for 
the House to take into account the 
specific considerations which point, on 
the one hand, to a reference to a Stand- 
ing Committee, and on the other toa 
reference to a Committee of the Whole 
House as the preferable tribunal. There 
is an express provision that the Standing 
Order for the consideration of a Bill as 
amended does not apply to a Bil] which 
has come back to this House from a 
Standing Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, and Courts of 
Justice, and Legal Procedure.”—( Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
rose to propose, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be referred to a Committee of 
the Whole House. He would frankly 
say that he was not himself in favour of 
Grand Committees, and he believed that 
all the Members who served on them 
last year had come to the conclusion 
that where there was no great principle to 
be discussed those Committees might 
possibly work; but that where prin- 
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ciples were to be raised and there was 
to be serious opposition, there were 

ve doubts whether the Standing 
Gommittees would do the work for 
which they were appointed. The Stand- 
ing Order with reference to the subject 
said that two Standing Oommittees be 
appointed, one dealing with Bills relat- 
ing to law and Oourts of Justice, and 
the other with Bills relating to trade 
and manufacture. He had never under- 
stood what was there meant by “law.” 
Such a Bill as that upon the Paper re- 
lating to the Law of Evidence and the 
Bill of last year relating to legal pro- 
cedure might be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Law. But here was a 
Bill which might subject members of 
Town Oouncils, for instance, to depriva- 
tion of their privileges for a long time; 
and he did not think it was one of the 
Bills contemplated by the Standing 
Order to which he had referred. At all 
events, it was for the House to consider 
whether this was the sort of Bill to be 
referred to a Standing Committee. The 
Prime Minister agreed to the insertion 
of words proposed by him to the effect 
that it was for the House to decide in 
each case whether a Bill was to be sent 
to a Standing Committee or not. It was, 
therefore, for the House to consider 
whether this was not a Bill which would 
be better considered in Committee of 
the Whole House. There was another 
important question. When the Oorrupt 
Practices Bill of last year was introduced 
it was stated by the Attorney General 
that there should be a maximum of ex- 
penditure, which was a vital principle 
of the Bill. In this Bill there was no- 
thing of the kind, and that was a ques- 
tion which ought to be discussed by the 
House itself; for it should be recollected 
that the very same people who would be 
employed at municipal elections would 
be employed at Parliamentary elections. 
He begged to move that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the words ‘‘referred to,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘“‘a Committee of the whole 
House,”—(Str R. Assheton Cross,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Question pro sed, “‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Duwetion.” 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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Mr. TOMLINSON contended that the 
House, by its action last year in refer- 
ence to the Corrupt Practices Bill, was 
precluded from referring the present 
Bill to the Grand Committee on Law. 
The Bill was one which could not ade- 
quately be considered but by the House 
itself. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would labour under 
a very serious misapprehension and a 
very great delusion if they thought the 
House of Commons was prepared to 
surrender its functions to any body, 
Grand Committee, Standing Committee, 
or otherwise. With regard to these so- 
called and miscalled Grand Committees, 
they were told by the Prime Minister 
not long ago that by their machinery 
nothing less than a revolution would be 
effected in the mode of conducting Public 
Business, and that the capacity of the 
House of Commons to discharge the 
functions of a Senate would be largely 
increased. But now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was obliged to admit that his 
new methods of procedure were a failure. 
[Mr. Guapstone: Not at all.] The 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
also prophesied great results from the 
institution of Grand Committees, saying 
that the House would be like a giant 
working with many hands. Now, how- 
ever, Grand Committees as means for 
enabling the House to discharge im- 
portant legislative duties, had practically 
been given up by the Government; for 
this Session no Bill of even third-rate 
importance was to be referred to a Grand 
Committee. The Government had rea- 
lized that the House was determined not 
to allow Bills of first, second, or even 
third rank to be withdrawn from its 
cognizance. Every Member of the 
-House had a duty to discharge towards 
his constituents and the country, and 
his responsibility was not diminished in 
the least by the reference of a Bill to a 
so-called Grand Committee. That being 
so, Members must narrowly criticize 
Bills referred to such Committees at the 
stage of Report. He objected altogether 
to the delegation or devolution of Par- 
liamentary responsibility. The Prime 
Minister had called these Grand Com- 
mittees a great experiment. How long 
did the right hon. Gentleman intend to 
make this House a chopping-block for 
experiments in legislation of this kind ? 





. | If the experiment of last Session would 
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not convince the Government of the 
failure of these so-called Grand Com- 
mittees he was at a loss to know what 
would. Of all subjects, matters of law 
were least suited to be dealt with by a 
Grand Committee, for those Members 
who had the advantage or disadvantage 
of a legal training were unable, owing 
to the pressure of their other duties, to 
attend such Committees. The Members 
who commanded the greatest weight 
were the most absent. This scheme of 
Grand Oommittees had been a signal, 
and, he might add, a _ well-merited 
failure ; and he hoped the Government 
would withdraw the Motion to refer this 
Bill to a Grand Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall not reply 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because, were I to do so, I should 
be grossly abusing my privileges as a 
Member of this House. [Colonel Ma- 
Kins: Oh, oh!] The hon. and gallant 
Member for South Essex interrupts me 
with exclamations. 

Coronet MAKINS: No;I did not. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Do I under- 
stand the hon. and gallant Member 
denies he interrupted me ? 

Coronet MAKINS: I had no inten- 
tion of interrupting the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I merely expressed my dis- 
approval of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, perhaps 
he will allow me to say why I used the 
expression; and then let the hon. and 
gallant Member, if he likes, renew his 
exclamation. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, from beginning to end, 
was a speech on the question whether 
there ought to be Grand Committees at 
all; and inasmuch as that question has 
long ago been settled, and it was per- 
fectly well understood among us at the 
time of the discussion that on a Motion 
for the reference of a Bill to a Grand 
Committee the only question to be de- 
bated should be whether that Bill was a 
suitable Bill to be referred, therefore I 
say that a speech on the general ques- 
tion of Grand Committees on this occa- 
sion is an abuse of the privileges of a 
Member of the House. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) was in marked contrast 
to that of the right hon. Member for 
North Lineolnshire, for although the 
right hon. Gentleman very frankly ad- 
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mitted his objections to Grand Commit- 
tees as a whole, the bulk of what he 
said was as to the fitness of the present 
Bill to be referred. What were the 
allegations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? He urged that this Bill could be 
better discussed in Committee of the 
Whole House. I am free to say that if 
it were a question of a state of things 
where we had a perfect capacity of dis- 
cussing all measures in Committee of 
the Whole House, I should think it 
better that they should be so discussed. 
But this is an expedient to enable the 
House to do its duty, and to meet a state 
of things under which that duty cannot 
be done. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said there were certain points in 
the Bill that were points of principle 
and not fit to be raised in a Grand Com- 
mittee. So far as that is concerned, I 
freely admitted at the time that any 
such points of principle might be ex- 
cluded from the reference, or might be 
considered again when the Bill came 
back. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that thequestion of whether there should 
be a maximum placed on the expendi- 
ture at ms elections is a question 
of principle that ought not to be re- 
ferred. must say that I do not see 
that that proposal is of such importance 
and of such sweeping character as to 
render it incompetent for the Committee 
to decide upon it. I do not see why it 
cannot be rediscussed, if necessary, in 
this House, if Members are not satisfied 
with the way in which the Committee 
may deal with it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he did not understand 
how this could be considered a question 
of law. He said that all Bills were 
Bills of law in a certain sense. But in 
the most restricted sense no Bill is one 
of law. This Bill mainly deals with 
penalties for certain offences, and is 
therefore, I think, eminently associated 
with the class of Law Bills. The right 
hon. Gentleman will bear in mind that 
we gave Notice at the beginning of the 
Session that it was intended to refer this 
Bill to a Grand Committee, and the 
present proposal is only in pursuance of 
that arrangement. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not shown any case why this 
Bill should not be so referred; and while 
I regret the necessity under which the 
House of Commons now suffers of de- 
volving some of its duties on any sub- 


ordinate body, yet the House has de- 
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liberately and advisedly adopted the 
principle of Grand Committees, and no- 
thing that has been said has shown that 
this Bill is not perfectly well suited, in 
every practical point of view, for refer- 
ence to a Grand Committee. 

Coronet MAKINS said, the Prime 
Minister had commenced his remarks 
with a somewhat savage attack on the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) ; 
and when he (Colonel Makins) ventured 
to interject the monosyllablic remark 
“Oh!” the Prime Minister left off 
worrying his right hon. Friend, and 
turned with equal savageness upon 
him. He heard the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lincolnshire, and it dealt with 
two points —the question of Grand 
Committees generally, and the desira- 
bility of referring this particular Bill 
to a Grand Committee. With regard 
to the first portion of the speech, no 
doubt there was some justification for 
the warmth of the Prime Minister; but, 
with regard to the speech as a whole, 
the Prime Minister was not justified in 
the attack which he made. At any rate, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks 
had had the good effect of drawing a 
speech from the Prime Minister, and 
thus preventing what would have been 
a public scandal. The late Home Secre- 
tary made a Motion, and there was no 
reply from the opposite Benches, except 
the cry of “‘ Divide!” from the Attorney 
General. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I beg pardon. I never 
made such a remark at all. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, that, at any 
rate, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not reply, nor did any other Member 
on the Government Bench; and had it 
not been that his right hon. Friend 
rose, the debate would have terminated. 
Therefore, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had had a good 
effect. Speaking for himself, he would 
not be deterred from expressing his dis- 
approval of anything he objected to; and 
he protested against the uncalled-for 
attack which the Prime Minister had 
made upon him. ; 

Mr. RAIKES said, the House had, 
unfortunately, become recently only too 
familiar with these attempts on the part 
of the Prime Minister to interfere with 
the course of debate, and to consider any 
expression of opinion distasteful to him- 
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self as being an abuse of the Privileges 
of the House. What had occurred was 
entirely due to the unwillingness of the 
Government to justify the proposal which 
he had submitted tothe House. It was, 
however, to be hoped that there would 
not be an exhibition of the same sort for 
some time to come. The question of 
penalties to be imposed in respect of 
acts connected with the performance of 
— duty was one that ought to be 
iscussed in the House ; there was hardly 
a question upon which it was more im- 
portant to preserve the Constitutional 
rights of Her Majesty’s subjects; and 
if the Bill was referred to a Grand 
Committee he would reserve the Amend- 
ments which he intended moving, and 
bring them forward on the Report stage, 
when they could be adequately dis- 
cussed. He was inclined to think that 
the difficulties of the Bill in the Standing 
Oommittee might, perhaps, lead to a pro- 
posal to have it re-committed in the 
whole House when it returned. He 
protested against the attempt of the Go- 
vernment to coerce the House into a re- 
nunciation of its Privileges of debate. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 206; Noes 
149: Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 90.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill referred to the Standing Oom- 
mittee on Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL 
OASES BILL.—[Bu 4.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, and Courts of 
Justice, and Legal Procedure.’”’—( Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he regretted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral had not given some reason for 
sending this Bill to the Standing Com- 
mittee. It was not a Bill of any great 
length ; it contained very few clauses; 
but it made a change in the Law of 
Evidence which was of the greatest im- 
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portance. Hitherto the House had been 
dealing with a Bill of a technical cha- 
racter, containing a considerable num- 
ber of clauses relating to a subject 
which, so far as Parliamentary elections 
were concerned, had been dealt with 
by Parliament at a recent date. No 
doubt, there was something to be said 
in favour of sending the measure deal- 
ing with ws practices at municipal 
elections to the Standing Committee. 
He did not believe that the reference 
would be successful, because it was clear 
that questions of great importance would 
be raised after that Bill had left the 
Standing Committee and come back to 
the House. He feared, therefore, the 
time of the Standing Committee on that 
measure would be wasted, as it had 
been wasted last year. But if the 
Attorney General wished this Bill to 
become law, he would put it to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether, in- 
stead of placing it behind the Municipal 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices) Bill, in its reference to the Com- 
mittee, he had not better give some 
reasonable opportunity for the discus- 
sion of such a Bill in the House itself, 
by passing it through Committee there ? 
He thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not really consulting either 
the interests of this measure, or the fair 
discussion of the great principle which 
was involved, by referring such a mea- 
sure to the Standing Committee. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he had 
no objection to see this Bill referred to 
the Standing Committee ; but he thought 
the House had not had a fair opportu- 
nity of discussing the principle of the 
Bill in the House itself. The change 
proposed by the Bill—whether right or 
wrong he did not say—was of the 
greatest importance, and involved con- 
siderations of a serious nature. He 
hoped the Attorney General would give 
the House an opportunity, at a subse- 
quent stage, to discuss the principle of 
the Bill. He had not given Notice of 
opposition to the second reading, be- 
cause he took it for granted that an 
opportunity would be given for discus- 
sion of the advisability of the proposed 
change; but no such opportunity had 
been given. 


Mr. WARTON asked the House to 
consider the position in which it had 
been placed by the conduct ofthe Govern- 
ment. 


The Government had deprived 
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the House of any opportunity whatever 
of expressing fully its opinion on a sub- 
ject which was fraught with revolution 
to the Law of Evidence. Ona question 
of change amounting to a revolution in 
the law, he did think that the Attorney 
General might have had some appre- 
ciation of its immense importance, and 
might have condescended to explain the 
object of the Bill tothe House. In that 
belief he had refrained from putting 
down a Notice of opposition to the 
second reading of the Bill. The way 
in which the Government treated the 
House was extraordinary. He used the 
word ‘ extraordinary” advisedly, be- 
cause the Attorney General, in bringing 
forward this Bill for second reading 
had done so by merely raising his hat 
at 2 o’clock in the morning, and now, 
again, that evening, by a single phrase ; 
and this, too, in connection with a 
measure which made a greater change 
in the Law of Evidence than had taken 
place for five centuries. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must request the 
hon. and learned Member to confine his 
remarks to the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the manner 
in which the House had been treated by 
the Government, and the ‘‘ conspiracy 
of silence,” which prevailed on the 
Treasury Bench with regard to this as 
well as other matters — 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already re- 
quested the hon. and learned Member to 
confine himself to the Motion of the 
Attorney General, which is that the Bill 
should be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. The hon. and learned 
Member does not appear to have paid 
any attention to my ruling. 

Mr. WARTON said, in justification 
of his conduct in not confining his ob- 
servations strictly to the subject under 
discussion, that he had lost his temper 
at the manner in which the House had 
been treated. It was perfectly scandal- 
ous that the House had had no oppor-* 
tunity of discussing the principle of the 
Bill, because, unless it was explained, the 
House was unable to form a judgment 
upon it. It would be useless for the 
Attorney General to attempt to coun- 
teract ‘‘ blocking” by crushing discus- 
sion. 

Sr HARDINGE GIFFARD wished 
to say a word as a matter of justice to 
the Attorney General, because he himself 
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was responsible to some extent for the 
authorship of the Bill. The obloquy 
which had been cast on his hon. and 
learned Friend because of this attempted 
change in the law ought not to rest upon 
him alone. This proposed change 
formed originally part of the Code which 
treated of this matter, and this branch 
of the subject was peculiarly under his 
own jurisdiction. But, having said that, 
it could not be denied that the change 
was a very serious revolution in the law. 
It had been one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the administration of the 
Criminal Law that no person who was 
himself accused should be a witness; 
and it seemed to him that referring this 
Bill to a Grand Committee in these cir- 
cumstances was not altogether desirable. 
The question of principle—although he 
himself held a strong view in favour of 
the proposed alteration—was one on 
which there was among the Legal Pro- 
fession and the public very considerable 
division of opinion. Under those cir- 
cumstances, if that Bill was. referred to 
a Grand Committee, ingenious Members 
would be found to devise. Amendments 
which would raise the question of prin- 
ciple in a direct form, and the effect 
of which would be not to reduce the Bill 
to a satisfactory shape, but to defeat it 
in some way or other. The result would 
be that the labours of the Grand 
Committee would be absolutely thrown 
away. From the very constitution of a 
Grand Committee the sending of such a 
Bill as that before it would not facilitate 
the passing of the measure afterwards, 
because those who had been defeated in 
the expedients to which he had alluded 
would inevitably raise those questions 
of principle in the House when the Bill 
came back from the Committee. He, 
therefore, deprecated the sending of that 
Bill to a Grand Committee. The House 
had had no substantial opportunity of 
discussing that matter. He, for one, 
should have been glad to have had an 
opportunity of discussing at full length 
the questions of principle which lay at 
the root of the measure,and to show that 
the alteration it proposed was a just and 
proper one ; but he knew, after what the 
Speaker had said, that that was not a fit 
occasion for doing so. Therefore they 
had had the Billread a second time at 
a late hour of the night without discus- 
sion, and then they were asked to send 
it toa Grand Committee. 


Sir Hardinge Giffard 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. INDERWICK remarked, that the 
principle embodied in that Bill had been 
already affirmed on three separate occa- 
sions by the House of Commons. Inthe 
first place, the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had carried a Bill that was 
substantially the same in principle as 
the present Bill; then, under the late 
Government, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) introduced a Bill which was 
read a second time, containing the same 
provision, and the present Attorney 
General had also introduced it. He 
agreed very strongly with the substan- 
tial provision of the Bill that accused per- 
sons should be allowed to give evidence ; 
and as that principle had been adopted 
over and over again in that House he 
did not think there would be any diffi- 
culty in the Grand Committee accepting 
it, and dealing with the details of the 
measure. At the same time, he must 
say that he, for one, should be glad that 
such a proposal should be discussed 
before the whole House, that he might 
have an opportunity of expressing his 
views. If, however, the Bill were sent 
before a Grand Committee, in his opinion, 
the only substantial questions to be dis- 
cussed would be the details of the prin- 
ciple to be adopted ; and he felt confident 
that afterwards every opportunity of 
discussing the matter would be afforded 
them in the House. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that whilst a 
good many gentlemen connected with 
the Incorporated Law Society, to which 
he had the honour to belong, did not look 
with disfavour on the principle of this 
Bill in regard to prisoners giving evi- 
dence on their trial, he unfortunately 
differed from them; and he certainly 
thought that Members of the House 
should have more opportunity than had 
hitherto been afforded them of discussing 
the measure. So far as they had ad- 
mitted the principle of it hitherto, it had 
been comparatively limited in its extent. 
It had never been attempted on the 
large scale now suggested ; and whether 
the Bill was going to a Grand Com- 
mittee or to the Whole House, what he 
wished to see was whether they could 
not make some provision against what 
he thought was the tendency of the Bill 
—namely, of forcing or compelling every 
prisoner into the witness-box. There 
would, in case of the Bill becoming law 
as it stood, be such a prejudice of feeling ~ 
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against a man who did not tender him- 
self in evidence, that he thought it 
must inevitably lead to his conviction. 
How that obstacle was to be met he did 
not propose to discuss at that stage of 
the Bill; but he thought it was a point 
worthy the attention of the Committee, 
and that in respect of it, as far as pos- 
sible, the prisoner ought to be protected. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Solicitor 
General for Scotland whether it was in- 
tended that the Bill should apply to 
that country ? TheScottish Members and 
the Scottish people had had no opportu- 
nity of discussing the matter. He hoped 
the old system of examining Scottish 
pear was not going to be re-estab- 
ished. His own belief was that the 
process of examining the prisoner was 
not desired by the people of Scotland. 
He was in favour of devolution as far 
as the principle was concerned, but not 
in the middle of the Session. If Bills 
were to be sent to Grand Committees, it 
should be done at the beginning of the 
‘Session. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) said, that the 
Lord Advocate and he were of opinion 
that that Bill ought to be applied to 
Scotland; and, consequently, they pro- 
posed to move the Amendments in 
the Grand Committee which were ne- 
cessary to make the Bill applicable to 
Scotland. He thought there was 
nothing in the Scottish system which 
should make the principle of the Bill, if 
it was a sound principle, inapplicable 
to Scotland. ; 

Mr. Szrseant SIMON said, that the 
proposal was not new to the House or 
to the country. For many years it had 
been the subject of discussion both in 
and out of Parliament; and during the 
last Parliament a Bill was introduced by 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley), and it was read a second time 
after a full discussion. The objection 
to the present Bill seemed to him re- 
lated rather to its details than to its 
principles; and those, he thought, were 
better fitted for consideration by a 
Grand Committee than by Committee 
of the Whole House. But he hoped that 
some opportunity would be afforded to 
the House for its discussion at a future 
stage. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he held 
that this Bill was about the last one 
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Com- 
mittee. There was in it no detail at all. 
It altered the law in a most material 
particular affecting life and liberty, and 
made a change to which the House ought 
not to assent without full discussion. 

Mr. WEST said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would reconsider the matter. 
The House ought to have the opportu- 
nity of discussing the principle of the 
Bill. 

Mr. T, C. THOMPSON said, that the 
real reason why the Bill should not be 
referred to a Grand Committee was that 
both the principles and the details ought 
to be brought prominently before the 
public, as they would be by being dis- 
cussed in the House rather than in the 
Grand Committee. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, that 
he approved of the principle of the Bill, 
but he did not think it was carried far 
enough; and the House was the ge 
tribunal to discuss the question whether 
the principle should be carried further 
by making a prisoner compellable as 
well as competent to give evidence. 

Mr. BULWER said, that all were 
agreed that the principle of the Bill 
was one on which the sense of the House 
ought to be expressed; and if it was to 
be discussed, after leaving the Grand 
Committee, the labours of that Com- 
mittee would be wasted. As there was 
no procedure in the Bill, but only a 
simple, though very important, question 
of principle, it was not proper to refer 
such a Bill to a Grand Committee. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped 
the Government would consider what 
had been urged upon their own side of 
the House. It was quite clear that there 
existed differences of opinion as to the 
application of the principle; and the 
discussion of the subject ought to reach 
the public, which it could not do through 
the medium of a Grand Committee, whose 
proceedings were practically not re- 

orted. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON 
thought that the principle of the Bill 
ought to be decided in that House. In 
the interests of the Bill itself, he would 
urge the Government not to send it to 
the Grand Committee. If they adhered 
to their decision much time would be 
wasted, and the Bill might not reach the 
House again before August. 

Mr. EDWARD OLARKE said, he 
did not believe that the course which 
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the Government had adopted would tend 
to pass the Bill into law this Session. 
He was anxious to see it passed; and, 
believing there was an overwhelming 
majority in the House in favour of the 
Bill, he regretted that anything should 
be done to impede its progress. No 
doubt, the Attorney General was taking 
the course which seemed to him the 
best ; but if the Bill reached the Stand- 
ing Committee it might not be dealt with 
until a late period of the Session. He 
was of opinion that when once the 
House had affirmed the principle of the 
Bill, the consideration of the Amend- 
ments would not take more than a few 
hours. If the Attorney General still de- 
sired that the Bill should go to the 
Standing Committee, he would support 
him with his vote; but the sepcacialliey 
would rest with him. 

Mr. HIOKS said, he hoped that the 
Government, after the appeals which 
had been made to them, would recon- 
sider their decision. He entertained a 
very strong objection to the proposals 
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made in the Bill; but whether he was 
right or wrong in his view, he considered 
it most important that the principle 
should be discussed fully and clearly be- 
fore the public. In his opinion, the 
Government would save time by de- 
clining to send the Bill to a Grand Com- 
mittee. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 179 ; Noes 
135: Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 91.) 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
twenty minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o’clock till 
Monday next. 


(INDEX. 
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